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A  BIOGRAPHICAL  SUMMARY 
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SECRETARY,  AGENCY  SUPERINTENDENT,  OR  OTHERWISE: 

A  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  REPERTORY 

OP  ALL  WORKS  WRITTEN  UPON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  INSURANCE  AND  ITS 

ASSOCIATED  SCIENCES: 

AN"  HISTORICAL  TREASURY 

OP   EVENTS  AND  CIRCUMSTANCES  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  ORIGIN  AND 

PROGRESS  OF  INSURANCE,  INCLUDING  A  HISTORY  OP  ALL  KNOWN 

OFFICES  OF  INSURANCE  FOUNDED  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN, 

FROM  THE  BEGINNING. 

AKD    ALSO     CONTAIMINO    A     DBTAILBD 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  INSURANCE 

IN  EUROPE  AND  IN  AMERICA. 
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PKINTBD  BT  CBARLK8  AMD  BDWIN  LATTON, 
rLBBT  BTBBKT  AKD  QOUOH  8QUAEK. 


TO  THE 

PEESIDENT,  COUNCn.,  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES 

OF  THB 

IS'STITUTE    OF    AOTUAEIES 

OP  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND ; 

AND  TO  THB 

PEESIDENT,  COUNCIL,  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES 

OP  THE 

FAOTJLTT  OF   AOTUAEIES 

IN  SCOTLAND; 

I  RESPECTFULLY  DEDICATE  THIS  WORK 

IN  THE   HOPE  AND  BELIEF 
THAT   ITS  CONTENTS   WILL   BE   FOUND  OF  SUCH  INTEREST   AND   VALUE 

AS  TO   ENTITLE   IT 

NOT  ONLY   TO  THEIR    RECOGNITION,    BUT  TO    THEIR    PERMANENT    REGARD, 

AS  THE  PRODUCTION   OF   AN   EARNEST   FELLOW-LABOURER 

IN  THE   FIELD   OF   ENTERPRISE 
TU   WHICH  THEIR   LABOURS   AND  THEIR   LIVES   ARE   DEVOTED. 


THE  ATJTHOE. 


[Ali  Rights  of  Translation  and  Rtproduction  are  reset ved  to  the  Author.^ 

\Rntered  according  to  Act  of  Congress^  in  the  year  1871,  /^  J.  H.  &  C.  M.  Goodsbll, 
in  the  Clerks  Office  in  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  Yorh,] 
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AUTHOR'S   PREFACE. 


Some  five  years  since  I  announced  the  present  work  as  **  in  course  of 
preparation."  If  I  could  have  foreseen  that  every  leisure  moment  from 
that  hour  to  the  present  would  have  been  required  in  its  completion,  I 
should  never  have  ventured  upon  that  first  aiuiouncement. 

In  the  course  of  my  investigations  for  a  former  work,  which  has  found 
most  extended  favour,*  I  discovered  that  there  remained  unwritten  the 
Great  History  of  the  Origin  and  Development  of  the  various  phases  and 
branches  of  Insurance  in  this  country.  It  became  my  ambition  to  grapple 
with  the  work.  I  present  herewith  the  first  instalment  of  my  labours.  It 
(the  entire  work)  has  cost  me  many  sacrifices — ^pecuniary,  social,  personal 
health.     I  shall  find  content  in  any  small  rewards  that  flow  from  it.  . 

I  clnnot  tell  how  far  the  work  may  even  be  welcomed  in  a  popular  sense 
here — ^the  depressed  state  of  our  Insurance  interests  I  confess  causes  me 
some  misgivings.  But  I  have  one  abiding  consolation ;  and  that  is,  that  every 
page  of  it  will  receive  a  hearty  welcome  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
There,  it  is  an  axiom  of  the  business,  that  Knowledge  is  power; — ^and  in 
that  spirit  every  word  written,  either  upon  the  former  history  or  present 
practice  of  Insurance,  finds  in  the  great  body  of  Insurance  ofiicials,  agents, 
and  canvassers,  countless  thousands  of  readers.  I  must  own  (and  without 
intending  the  smallest  disrespect  to  Insurance  interests  here)  that  the  recog- 
nition of  this  fact  has  had  a  sustaining  influence  upon  me :  it  has  often 
flashed  across  me  during  the  dreary  hours  of  the  night,  imparting  a  ray  of 
hope  to  the  heart,  and  renewed  power  to  the  pen. 

Regarding  the  work  itself — it  must  speak  for  itself.  Faults  will  be  found 
in  it,  and  they  will  be  proclaimed!  I  need  not  anticipate  them.  I  shall 
endeavour  to  avail  myself  of  all  rational  criticism  in  the  final  preparation  of 
the  future  numbers. 

It  is,  perhaps,  desirable  that  I  should  state  that  the  design  of  the  book 
has  undergone  some  change.  It  was  my  first  intention  to  write  a  series  of 
essays  explanatory  of  the  dififerent  branches  of  Insurance,  including  an 
account  of  their  origin.  In  such  a  plan  much  must  of  necessity  have  been 
omitted ;  and  my  individual  views  must  have  influenced  the  relation  of  that 
which  was  presented.  I  therefore  changed  my  plan,  and  resolved  to  present 
to  my  readers  the  blocks  of  solid  material,  even  in  their  crude  authenticity, 

*  The  Insurance  Guide  and  Hand-book^  which  has  passed  through  three  considerable 
editions ;  and  which  may  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  introduction  to  the  present  work. 


VI  PREFACE. 

just  as  by  hard  and  constant  digging  they  were  brought  to  light.  Am  I 
right  ?    I  await  with  anxiety,  and  yet  with  hope,  the  award. 

The  usefulness  of  the  publication  I  venture  to  think  will  consist  quite  as 
much  in  the  details  of  what  has  passed  away  as  of  what  still  exists. 

Some  few  explanations  seem  necessary.  They  can  all  be  aptly  made  in 
the  language  of  writers  who  have  travelled  over  portions  of  the  same  road. 

The  late  Professor  de  Morgan — who  was  pleased  to  take  a  most 

lively  interest  in  the  progress  of  these  pages,  and  I  most  sincerely  wish  he 

had  survived  their  advent — says  in  the  introduction  to  Arithnuiical  Books 

(1847):— 

The  most  worthless  book  of  a  bygone  day  is  a  record  worthy  of  preservation.  Like  a 
telescopic  star,  its  obscurity  may  render  it  unavailable  for  most  purposes ;  but  it  serves,  in 
hands  which  know  how  to  use  it,  to  determine  the  places  of  more  important  bodies. 

The  late  venerable  Charles  Babbage — one  of  the  earliest  writers  on 

Life  Insurance  in  a  popular  form — said  in  his  Comparative  View  (1826)  : — 

If  the  reader  should  think  that  I  have  been  too  sparing  of  praise,  too  ready  to  criticize, 
let  him  consider  that  my  object  has  been  to  collect  and  arrange  information  for  his  use ;  and 
that  my  criticisms  may  not  be  without  value  even  to  the  Institutions  that  gave  rise  to  them. 

Mr.  Wm.  Thomas  Thomson,  of  Edinburgh,  whom  I  have  to  thank  for 
the  warm  interest  he  has  shown  in  this  undertaking,  says  in  the  learned  article 
on  Life  Insurance  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica : — 

In  the  historical  part  of  the  subject,  generally  a  certain  amount  of  plagiarism  must  be 
conceded,  and  of  that  kind  too  which  does  not  admit  of  direct  acknowledgment. 

The  late  John  Hooper  Hartnoll,  than  whom  a  more  sagacious  and 

conscientious  journalist  never  lived — and  who,  I  may  add,  also  took  the 

deepest  interest  in  the  progress  of  these  pages — said,  some  years  since, 

in  answer  to  a  correspondent  who  asked  for  information  concerning  some 

six  or  eight  Insurance  offices  :— 

Will  our  correspondent  be  so  good  as  to  reflect  upon  the  time  it  would  take  to  furnish 
such  an  account  even  of  one  office  as  would  serve  to  guide  a  stranger  in  determining  upon  the 
propriety  of  becoming  agent  for  it — and  then  further  reflect  upon  the  labour  of  giving  the  like 
information  respecting  eight  different  companies,  all  possessing  different  points  of  merit  or 
demerit — ^and  he  will  be  able  to  form  a  notion  of  the  task  he  is  desirous  of  imposing  upon  us. 

Mr.  J.  A.   Fowler,  author  of  the  Pennsylvania  .  Insurance  Handbook 

(i860) — a  work  well  worthy  of  finding  readers  on  this  side — says  therein  :— 

To  indite  the  history  of  a  great  financial  agency,  which,  as  it  permeates  through  the  social 
system,  touches  a  hundred  points  at  once,  like  the  many-armed  son  of  Coelus,  while  no 
annalist  has  heretofore  kept  l^ble  the  course  of  the  record,  is  a  task  whose  difliculty  can  be 
appreciated  only  by  those  who  have  assayed  such  a  labour. 

I  shall  have  thanks  to  offer  to  several  friends  for  assistance  rendered 
in  the  past,  and  to  come.  This  pleasant  task  must  be  deferred  till  the 
completion  of  the  work. 


CORNELIUS  WALFORD. 


Enfield  House,  Belsize  Park  Gardens, 
London,  AT,  W,,  Oct.  1871. 


EXPLANATION  TO  THE  READER. 


The  design  of  tliis  work  is  that  it  shall  be,  as  far  as  possible,  self-interpreting.  All 
technical  terms  used  in  its  pages  are  explained  in  its  pages,  in  their  alphabetical  order. 

The  arrangement  of  subjects  is  strictly  Alphabetical. 

The  arrangement  of  articles  is,  as  £Bur  as  possible.  Chronological,  Dates  are  given 
whenever  possible.  Writers  on  Insurance  subjects  generally,  have  a  great  disregard  for 
chronological  exactitude. 

Words  in  Small  Capitals  placed  in  brackets,  as  [Usury],  mean  that  the  subject  will  be 
further  treated  of  under  that  head. 

When  Small  Capitals  are  used  in  the  text  without  the  brackets,  it  signifies  that  the 
subject  is,  or  will  be,  treated  of  as  a  separate  article. 

Offices  founded  in  London,  or  books  published  there,  are  not  individually  so  designated 
in  the  following  pages.  The  rule  we  have  followed  is  to  state  all  the  exceptions.  Therefore 
where  it  is  not  specifically  stated  otherwise^  London  is  to  be  assumed. 

We  are  especially  desirous  of  noticing  all  Insurance  Pamphlets.  Many  of  these  are 
privately  printed,  or  only  accessible  through  their  authors.  Our  thanks  will  be  due  for 
any  contributions  of  this  description. 

A  Table  of  the  principal  Abbreviations  used  in  the  work  is  given  on  the  next  page. 


TABLE  OF  ABBREVIATIONS  USED  IN  THIS  WORK ; 


MANY  OF  WHICH  ARE  SPECIALLY  ADAPTED  TO   ITS   PAGES  : — 


A. 

Act 

Act  of  Pari. 

Add. 

Adv. 

Amalg. 

Ann. 

Ann.  rep. 

Annu. 

Ap. 

Art.  of  Asso. 

Art.  of  Sett. 

Assu. 

Assu.  Mag, 
Asso. 

B. 

B.  of  mort. 

Bal. 

Bon. 

Brit. 

Bus. 

C. 

C. 

C.p.c. 

Cap. 

Chap. 

Co.  Cos. 

Comp.  regis. 

Con.  act. 

Consti. 

Contin. 

Corp. 

D.  of  Sett. 
Div. 

Dol. 

Ed. 
Eds. 
Edin. 

Ency.  Brit. 
Endow. 

E.  and  W. 
Estab. 
Exp. 

F. 

F.  So. 
Fid. 
Fr. 

G. 

Gl. 
Gov. 
Gt  Brit. 

H. 
Hist. 

Incorp. 
Ins. 

Inst. 

Int. 

Intro. 


Accident  Insurance 

Actuary 

Act  of  Parliament 

Addition,  additional 

Advertisement 

Amalgamation 

Annual,  annum 

Annual  report 

Annuities,  annuity 

Apprenticeship  Insurance 

Articles  of  Association 

Articles  of  Settlement 

Assure,    assured,   assurance, 

assurances 
Assurance  Magazine 
Association 

Birth  Insurance 

Bill  of  mortality 

Balance 

Bonus,  Bonuses 

Britain,  British,  Britannia 

Business 

Christening  Insurance 

Cent. 

Cent  per  cent. 

Capital 

Chapter 

'Company,  Companies 

Complete  registration 

Consulting  actuary 

Constitution 

Contingencies 

Corporation 

Deed  of  Settlement 
Dividend,  dividends,  division 
Dollar 

Edition,  editor 
Editions 
Edinburgh 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Endowment,  endowments 
England  and  Wales 
Established,  establishment 
Experience 

Fire,  Fire  Insurance 
Friendly  Society 
Fidelity  guarantee 
France 

Guarantee,     Guarantee    In- 
surance 
Glass  Insurance 
Government 
Great  Britain 

Hail  Insurance 
History 

Incorporation 

Insure,    insured,    insurance, 

insurances 
Institution,  institutions 
Interest 
Introduction 


L. 
L.J. 
Lim. 
Liq. 

Lond. 

M. 

Mag. 

Man. 

Mar.  Ins. 

Mort. 

Mort.  obs. 

Mut 

N.Y. 
Non-par. 

Obs. 
Off.  Liq. 
Off.  Man. 
Ordin. 
Orig. 

P.a, 

P.c. 

Famp. 

Para. 

Pari. 

Pari.  Com. 

Parti. 

Phil.  Trans. 

Pol. 

Pop. 

Prelim. 

Prem. 

Prob. 

Prosp. 

Prov.  regis. 

Pub. 


R. 

Red.  prem. 

Reg.  -Gen. 

Regis. 

Rep. 

Rev. 

S. 

Sec. 

So. 

Stat. 

Stg. 

Subs. 


T. 

Trans. 


U.K. 
U.S. 

V.C. 
V.  Sta. 
Vict 


Life,  Life  Insurance 
Lord  Justice 
Limited 

Liquidator,  liquidation,  liqui- 
dated 
London 

Marine,  Marine  Insurance 

Magazine 

Manager 

Marriage  Insurance 

Mortality 

Mortality  observation 

Mutual 

New  York 
Non-participating 

Observations 
Official  liquidator 
Official  manager 
Ordinance 
Original 

Per  annum 
Per  cent 
Pamphlet 
Paragraph 
Parliament 

Parliamentary  Committee 
Participation 

Philosophical  Transactions 
Policy,  policies 
Population 
Preliminary 
Premium,  premiums 
Probability,  probabilities 
Prospectus 

Provisional  registration 
Published,  publisher,  publi- 
cation 

Report 

Reduction  of  premium 

R^strar-General 

Registration 

Report 

Reversion 

Service  Insiirance 
Secretary 
Society 
Statute 
Sterling 

Subscribed,  subscribers,  sub- 
scription 

Table 

Transfer,  transferred,   trans- 
lation 

United  Kingdom 
United  States 

Vice-Chancellor 
Vital  statistics 
Victoria 


THE 


Encyclopaedia  OF  Insurance. 


ABA  ABA 

ABACUS. — An  ancient  instrament  used  for  &cilitating  numerical  calculations. 

ABACUS:  English  and  Scottish  Equitable  Asso.  ''for  the  effecting  of  Mut.  and 
the  granting  of  Guaranteed  Assu.  on  lives  and  survivorships.''  The  Asso.  was  projected 
some  ao  years  since  (we  cannot  determine  the  precise  date),  and  we  quote  from  the  pre- 
liminary prosp.  then  issued.  The  Cap.  was  to  be  ;£" 500,000  in  25,000  shares  of  ^  20. 
"  It  is  proposed  that  boards  of  direction,  empowered  to  grant  policies,  shall  be  constituted 
at  Lond.  £din.  Glasgow,  and  other  places."  The  Asso.  was  intended  to  embrace  the 
'  following  branches  of  business  :—  i.  Mut  assu.  2.  The  granting  of  ''Guaranteed  assu." 
with  partL  in  profits.  3.  The  same  without  parti.  The  Asso.  was  to  possess  "the  most 
complete  and  varied  set  of  Tables  hitherto  pub.  ;"  and  "to  prevent  any  mistake  as  to 
what  may  be  the  valm  of  a  policy,  the  value  which  each  will  have  acquired  at  the  end  of 
any  completed  vear  of  its  duration  will  be  endorsed  on  every  policy  issued  by  the  Asso. 
The  schedule  of  values  will  be  cancelled,  and  a  new  and  a  higher  Table  endorsed  on  those 
policies  which  have  attained  higher  values  in  consequence  of  any  additions  which  mav 
have  been  made  to  the  sum  assu.  by  way  of  bonus,  or  of  any  diminution  of  future  prems. 
The  prospectus  was  one  of  the  most  carefully  prepared  we  have  ever  met  with.  We  have 
noted  its  reaUy  original  features.  The  promoters  indeed  appear  to  have  expended  all 
their  force  on  it.  The  project  advanced  no  further.  We  believe  Mr.  Edward  Ryley 
prepared  the  Tables,  which  were  original  and  elaborate. 

ABANDON EEy  one  to  whom  anything  is  abandoned :  as  an  underwriter  to  whom  a  ship  is 
abandoned. 

ABANDONMENT  in  Marine  Ins.  is  the  relinquishment  by  the  insured  to^he  insurer  of  his 
light  to  what  is  saved  out  of  a  wreck,  when  the  thing  insured  has,  by  some  of  the  usual 
perils  of  the  sea,  become  practically  valueless.  Upon  abandonment  the  insured  is  entitled 
to  call  upon  the  insurers  to  pay  the  fiiU  amount  of  the  Ins.,  as  in  the  case  of  a  total  loss. 
The  loss  is  in  such  case  called  a  "  Constructive  total  loss."  The  damage  to  a  cargo  must 
exceed  half  its  value  to  entitle  the  insured  to  abandon,  and  recover  as  for  a  total  loss ;  and 
to  justify  the  abandonment  of  the  ship  the  particular  injuries  must  be  such  that  no  repairs 
would  render  her  seaworthy  for  the  remaiinder  of  the  voyage,  or  that  the  cost  <^  making 
her  seaworthy  would  exceed  her  value  when  repaired.  The  insured  must  give  notice  of 
his  intention  to  abandon,  and  claim  as  for  total  loss  to  the  underwriters,  or  their  agents, 
within  a  "  reasonable  time  "  after  he  has  received  intelligence  of  the  casualty,  otherwise  it 
will  be  taken  that  he  intends  to  claim  for  a  partial  loss  only.  Abandonment  very  fre- 
quently takes  place  in  cases  of  capture  ;  the  loss  is  then  total,  and  no  question  can  arise 
in  respect  of  it.  Wkere^  however^  a  ship  and  cargo  are  re-captured  within  such  a  time  that 
the  object  of  the  voyage  is  not  lost^  the  insured  is  not  entitled  to  abandon.  The  mere  strand- 
ing of  a  ship  is  not  deemed  of  itself  such  a  loss  as  will  justify  an  abandonment.  If  by 
some  fortunate  accident,  by  the  exertions  of  the  crew,  or  by  borrowed  assistance,  the  ship 
can  be  got  off  and  rendered  capable  of  continuing  her  voyage,  the  insurers  are  only  liable 
for  the  expenses  occasioned  by  the  stranding.  It  is  only  where  the  stranding  is  followed 
by  shiiwreck,  or  the  ship  is  in  any  other  way  rendered  incapable  of  prosecuting  her  voyage, 
that  tne  insured  can  abandon. 

The  subject  is  of  great  importance,  as  abandonment  is  of  very  fre<}uent  occurrence  in 

Marine  Ins.     It  is  very  ably  handled  by  Amould^  Marshall,  Park,  and  m  the  Law  Lexicon. 

This  right  of  abandonment  by  the  Insured  to  the  Insurer  is  held  not  to  be  applicable  to  the 

contract  of  Fire  Ins.     An  attempt  was  made  to  enforce  its  adoption  a  few  years  since. 

The  arguments  on  the  subject  are  given  in  Bunyon's  Law  of  Fire  Ins.  p.  104-5. 
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ABATEMENT. — Abatements  for  prompt  payment  or  otherwise  from  the  original  cost  of 
goods  as  charged  in  bills  of  parcels  and  invoices,  as  also  allowances,  discounts,  drawback, 
etc.,  at  the  Custom-house,  are  often  very  considerable,  and  ought  to  be  inquired  into,  and 
deductions  made  accordingly  in  calculating  tlie  true  value  of  the  interest  insured,  and  in 
stating  an  average  loss ;  which  otherwise  may  on  some  occasions  be  adjusted  very 
erroneously. — WeskOt, 

ABATEMENT  of  Premium. — The  profits  of  Life  Offices  are  sometimes  said  to  be  applied 
in  Abatement  of  prem.     We  prefer  to  speak  of  it  as  Reduction  of  prem. 

ABBOTT,  Charles  (Lord  Tenterden),  pub.  in  Lond.  in  1802  :  A  Treatise  of  the  Law 
relative  to  Merchant  Ships  and  Seamen.  This  work  bears  a  high  character,  and  is  fre- 
quently cited  upon  questions  of  Commercial  Law.  It  has  passed  through  many  eds.  in 
England  and  America.  One  of  the  latest  in  England  was  1856— loth  ed.  by  Mr.  Seij. 
Shee.  We  shall  quote  from  it  in  the  course  of  these  pages.  Lord  Elldon  termed  this 
**an  excellent  work." 

ABERAYRON  Marine  Ins.  Asso.  This  Asso.  was  r^:is.  in  1864,  being  "  Limited  by  Gua- 
rantee" under  the  provisions  of  the  Cos.  Act  of  1862.     It  may  be  r^araed  as  an  Ins.  Club. 

ABERDEEN  Assu.  Co.  founded  in  the  city  whose  name  it  bears  in  1825,  for  F.  and  L.  Ins. 
Its  authorized  cap.  was  £1,000^000  in  20,000  shares  of  £$0,  The  Co.  has  been  solid 
and  well  managed  from  the  beginning.  Its  business  was  for  many  years  very  small,  and 
chieflv  confined  to  the  North  of  Scotland.  In  1852  the  Co.  obtained  an  act  of  Incorp., 
on  wnich  occasion  it  took  power  to  change  its  name,  and  did  change  it  to  the  Scottisk 
Provincial^  under  which  title  we  shall  frimish  a  more  complete  hist. 

ABERDEEN  Fire  Ins.  Asso.  This  Asso.  was  founded  kte  in  the  past  or  early  in  the 
present  century.  It  returned  duty  in  1805  to  the  amount  of  £9^0  14/.  4^. ;  but  we  cannot 
trace  its  subsequent  hist.  That  it  had  passed  out  of  existence  before  1825  may  be  fairly 
assumed  by  the  founding  of  the  office  last  named. 

ABERDEEN  Marine  Ins.  Co. — Founded  in  Aberdeen  in  1839.  It  continued  in  business 
up  to  1848,  when  it  passed  into  Liq. 

ABERDEEN  Mutual  and  Friendly  Ins.  So. — Founded  in  Aberdeen  in  1831,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  business  of  Healthy  Life  and  Fire  Ins.  Mr.  Alex.  Yeates  was 
Its  Act.  and  Sec     We  cannot  trace  its  later  hist. 

ABERYSTWITH   Mux.  Ship.  Ins.  So.  was  projected  at  Aberystwith  in   1853,   for  the 

Surposes  of  Mut  Marine  Ins.    Whether  now  in  existence  we  cannot  ascertain. 
>DEy  habitation,  or  place  of  residence.     In  law  it  is  used  in  different  senses,  to  denote 
the  place  of  a  man's  residence  or  business,  temporary  or  permanent.     "  Abode"  seems 
lai]ger  and  looser  in  its  import  than  the  word  ** residence,"  which  in  strictness  means 
where  a  man  lives,  1.^.,  where  he  sleeps,  or  is  at  home. — Z^w  Lex. 

ABORTIVE  Ins.  Asso. — By  these  must  be  understood  Ins.  Asso.  which  having  been  com- 
pletely estab.  in  a  legal  sense,  have  either  failed  to  do  business,  or  have  not  done  sufficient 
to  maintain  a  separate  existence.  They  have  mostly,  therefore,  died  out  at  a  very  early 
date.  Some  have  trans,  any  bus.  obtained  to  another  Co.,  others  have  passed  into  Liq. 
We  shall  give  a  list  of  Abortive  Asso.  in  Tables  to  be  appended  to  this  work.  In  a 
naortality  Table  of  Ins.  Offices  they  would  rank  as  having  died  within  the  first  year  after 
birth.     This  would  give  them  an  average  duration  of  six  months. 

ABORTIVES.— See  Still-born  Children. 

ABOUTy  MoNS.  Edmond,  pub.  in  Paris  a  few  years  since  V Assurance^  2nd  ed.  1866. 
He  has  also  contributed  an  interesting  series  of  articles  on  Life  Ins.  to  some  of  the 
French  newspapers. 

ABBREVIATION,  an  abridging  or  contracting.  A  Table  of  the  Abbreviations  used  in  this 
work  is  given  on  the  pape-orecedin^  letter  A.  The  4  Geo.  II.  c.  26  (1731),  provided 
that  all  law  proceeding  m  the  English  language  should  be  written  legibly,  and  m  words 
at  length,  and  not  abbreviated.  Those  who  have  occasion  to  consult  old  Acts  of  Pari  and 
records  will  appreciate  the  value  of  this  rule.  The  6  Geo.  II.  c.  14  (1733),  permitted 
numbers  to  be  expressed  in  figures. 

ABROAD,  Residence.— See  Foreign  Residence. 

ABSENCE.— The  question  not  unfrequently  arises  in  Ins.  practice  whether  a  person  who 
has  left  his  usual  place  of  residence  for  some  years,  and  has  not  been  heard  of,  may  be 
presumed  to  be  alive  or  dead.  As  early  as  1 7 14,  Nicolas  Bernoulli  applied  the  science  of 
prob.  to  the  solution  of  the  question  of  the  time  after  which  an  absent  person  may  be 
reputed  as  dead.  Our  law  now  holds  that  where  a  person  has  not  be^  heard  of  for 
seven  years,  he  is  presumed  to  be  dead.     [Death,  Proof  of.] 

ABSOLUTE  Assignment. — See  Assignment. 

ABSOLUTE  and  Contingent  Reversionary  Interest  and  Investment  Co., 
LiM. — A  Co.  under  this  title  was  projected  in  Lond.  in  1862.     It  went  no  further. 

ABSOLUTE  Life  Assu.  So.,  founded  in  1856,  with  an  authorized  Cap.  of  £100,000  in 
20,000  shares  of  CS  ;  mixed  ;  profits  every  5  years.  '*  Policies  are  so  framed  as  to  render 
the  amount  assu.  certain  and  absolute."  Diseased  lives  and  acclimatized  lives  were  ins. 
«•  All-world  policies  "  issued.  **  Assu.  are  granted  payable  in  the  event  of  loss  of  Life  by 
fire;  also  to  emigrants  and  others  pajrable  in  the  event  of  loss  of  Life  by  shipwreck  during 
any  voyage  at  sea,  including  a  provision  for  payment  of  reward  to  persons  saving  the  Uves 
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of  the  holders.''    " The  payment  of  monies  assu.  by  policies  in  other  assiL  offices  will  be 

gnaianteed  on  payment  of  a  yery  small  amomit,  either  ann.  or  otherwise,  thereby  rendering 

such  policies  absolute."    Mr.  T.  H.  Cooper  was  Act.  and  Sec  In  1857  bos.  was  trans. 

to  City  of  Lend,  J  and  in  1859  went  over  with  last-named  Ca  to  EagU, 
ABSOLUTE  Reversionary  and  Annuity  Co.— A  project  under  this  title  was  regis,  in 

i860  by  Mr.  Tobiah  Pepper,  but  it  did  not  advance  far  beyond  the  title. 
ABSOLUTE  Security  Life  Assu.  Inst.— A  Co.  under  this  title  was  projected  in  1849 

by  Mr.  Edward  Morton,  shorthand  writer ;  but  no  step  was  taken  beyond  prov.  regis. 
ABSOLUTE  Security  Life  and  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  founded  in  Lond.  in  1852,  and  died 

daring  the  same  year.     The  promoter  was  Mr.  G.  R.  H.  Dension,  of  whom  we  shall 

f'lve  some  account  hereafter.  The  Cap.  was  said  to  be  ;£'ioo,ooo  in  50,000  shares  of 
a — deposit  lor.  per  share.  The  chief  office  was  at  32,  Gt.  Coram  St,  Russell  Sq.,  and 
there  were  branch  offices  at  Newport,  Mons.,  and  Birmingham.  The  names  of  the 
Directors  were  used  without  the  sanction  of  the  parties ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  thing 
was  either  a  bubble  or  a  swindle.  We  do  not  find  that  it  was  even  prov.  regis. ;  although 
a  scheme  with  the  same  title  had  been  so  r^is.  in  1849. 
ABSOLUTE  Security  Life  Poucies. — A  Life  policy  to  be  absolutely  secure  in  the  hands 
of  its  holder  must  have  at  least  three  essentials :  it  must  be  unfoxfeitable,  unconditional, 
and  unchallengeable.  "  When  it  is  issued  on  these  conditions,  and  acquires  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  prems.  paid  a  certain  fixed  value,  either  rev.  or  immediate,  the  amount 
of  which  can  always  be  known  by  a  mere  inspection  of  the  Tables  printed  upon  it,  it 
becomes  a  n^ociable  security  of  the  highest  order.*' — Ins,  Record.  It  wants  one  other 
condition,  at  least  of  equal  importance  with  any  yet  named :  It  must  be  issued  by  an 
office  thoroughly  sound  and  unimpeachable.  All  these  conditions  beine  granted,  diere 
are  many  who  doubt  the  propriety  of  such  policies  on  account  of  "monl  hazard.''  We 
do  not  propose  to  discuss  that  aspect  of  the  question  here. 

In  1809  the  Prudential  announced  a  scheme  of  "Absolute  Security  Assu./'  which  is  still 
in  force.     It  is  a  modification  of  the  "  Ten  prem.  plan." 

ABSOLUTE  Total  Loss. — An  absolute  total  loss  takes  place  when  the  subject  ins.  wholly 
perishes,  or  its  recovery  is  rendered  irretrievably  hopeless,  as  for  example,  when  a  vessel 
founders  at  sea,  or  is  captured,  and  condemned  as  a  prize. — Amould;  Mc Arthur. 

ABSTINENCE. — The  influence  of  abstinence  on  the  duration  of  life  will  come  before  us  in  a 
variety  of  forms,  more  particularly  when  we  treat  of  Longevity.  It  will  be  convenient 
to  state  here,  that  in  tnese  pages  we  shall  not  only  treat  of  all  the  known  causes  which 
produce  or  accelerate  Death  ;  but  we  shall  also  mention  all  known  or  supposed  causes 
of  an  opposite  tendency.  We  shall  notice  onlv  a  few  of  the  recorded  cases  ancient 
or  modem  of  remarkable  abstinence.  Pliny  said  :  A  man  may  live  ^en*or  even  eleven 
dap  without  meat  or  drink.  St  Anthony  lived  to  the  age  of  105,,  oi}  i^oz.  of  bread 
daily.  James  the  Hermit  lived  in  the  same  manner  to  the  age  of  104.  Sh  Epithanius 
lived  thus  to  115.  Simeon  the  Stvlite  to  112;  and  Kentigem,  commonly  called  St. 
Munso,  lived  by  similar  means  to  ii$,-^Spottiswood.    [Fasting.]    [Temperance.] 

ABSTRACT  of  Acfuarial  Report.— The  Life  Assu.  Cos.  Act,  1S70,  requires  a  return 
imder  this  head  to  be  made.    See  Actuarial  Report. 

ABSTRACT  of  Title.    An  epitome  of  the  evidence  of  ownership. 

ACCEPTANCE. — ^The  letter  or  other  similar  document  agreeing  to  accept  a  proposal  for  a 
Life  Assurance  is  technically  styled  an  "  Acceptance."  It  is  customary  to  include.in  this 
certain  stipulations,  such  as,  for  instance,  that  the  risk  is  not  undertaken  until  pajrment  of  the 
premium ;  that  any  material  change  affecting  the  health  of  the  life  occurring  in  the  interval 
between  the  issue  of  the  acceptance  and  the  payment  of  premium  is  to  l^  notified  ;  that 
after  a  limited  number  of  days  a  fi-esh  medical  report  may  be  demanded. — Ins.  Agent. 

ACCIDENT. — ^This  word  occure  in  various  ways  in  connexion  with  the  business  of  Ins. ;  its 
meaning  is  defined  by  several  leading  authorities  as  follows :— Casualty ;  unforeseen 
CTCDi.-^  Johnson.  That  which  falls,  or  happens,  or  occurs  to. — Richardson.  Chance  ; 
an  unessential  quality  or  property. — Chambers.  An  event  that  takes  place  without  one's 
foresight  or  expectation  ;  an  event  that  proceeds  from  an  unknown  cause,  or  is  an  unusual 
effect  of  a  known  cause,  and  therefore  not  expected  ;  chance,  casualty,  contingency. — 
Webster.  Accident  excludes  the  idea  of  design. — Worcester.  An  extraordinary  incident; 
something  not  expected. — Law  Diet.    In  Valin*s  fiunous  Commentary  we  find  the  following : 

Insaren  are  responsible  only  for  snch  damages  as  happen  throagh  casoal  or  nnavoidable  accidents ; 
or  irom  voluntaTy  acts  which  nave  a  last  and  reasonable  cause,  such  as  to  avoid  greater  and  more  im- 
minent danger ;  and  in  genoal  for  all  accidents  however  extraordinary,  if  there  be  no  restriction  bj  an 
express  clause.  But  an  accident  is  not  that  which  happens  through  the  defects  or  perishable  nature  of 
the  thing  insured,  or  through  the  act  or  fault  of  the  pn^nietor,  freighter,  or  master. 

A  modem  writer  of  considerable  authority  says  : — The  foundatwn  af  claims  on  under- 
writers is  ticcident.  The  damage  which  the  vessel  sustains  must  be  lomethmg  extra  to  the  ordi- 
nary events,  to  the  ordinary  waste  and  decay  which  all  shipping  is  subject  to. — Hopkin^ 
Handbook  of  Avera^.  These  remarks  were  appUed  to  Marine  Ins.  only,  but  the  principle 
which  is  embodied  is  easily  discoverable^  and  should  be  extended  to  other  branches  of  iaa. 

In  the  Act  of  Anne  (1707)  for  **  the  better  preventing  mischief  diat  may  happea  by  Fire," 
while  servants  are  fined  severely  for  occasioning  fires  through  negligence,  it  is  provided 
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(sec  6)  that  no  action  shall  be  prosecuted  against  any  person  in  whose  house  or  chamber 
any  fire  accieUnially  begins,  nor  should  any  recompense  be  made  by  such  person  for  any 
damage  suffered  or  occasioned  thereby.  The  same  principle  is  incorporated  in  our  more 
modem  law  upon  the  subject 

By  the  Code  NapoUon  (sec.  I733)»  the  lessee  of  a  house  is  answerable  for  a  fire,  unless 
he  can  prove  that  the  same  happened  by  accidentf  or  causes  beyond  his  control. 

In  Accident  Ins.  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  contract  that  the  cause  of  injury  be 
purely  accidental^  and  that  such  injuries  alone  be  recognized  as  are  the  direct  result  of  the 
accident.  [Negligence.] 
ACCIDENT  OR  Negligence,  Deaths  from. — ^These  rank  in  the  Reg. -Gen.  classification 
as  Order  i,  of  the  class  of  Violent  Deaths,  and  embrace  Fractures  and  Contusions, 
Gunshot  Injuries,  Cuts  and  Stabs,  Bums  and  Scalds,  Poison,  Drowning,  Suffocation,  and 
otherwise,  making  in  all  eight  enumerated  forms,  each  of  which  will  be  again  spoken  of 
under  its  proper  head. 

The  deaths  from  Accidental  Violence  are  far  more  numerous  than  those  not  acquainted 
with  the  subject  would  imagine.  It  is  only  since  the  General  Registration  Act  came  into 
operation  (1837)  that  we  have  been  enabled  to  obtain  even  an  approximate  idea  of  their 
extent  The  first  return  was  for  the  year  1838,  when  the  deaths  under  this  head  in  K  and 
W.  were  11,727,  of  which  8,359  of  tnose  killed  were  males,  and  3,368  females.  In  1839 
the  total  deaths  were  11,632  in  about  the  like  proportions.  In  1840,  11,594;  in  1841, 
11,100;  in  1842,  11,092.  We  then  have  no  retum  until  1847,  when  they  had  increased 
to  12,917.  Since  that  date  the  returns  have  been  made  regularly,  and  are  as  follows  : — 
Deaths  in  England  and  Wales  from  Accidental  Violence  annually  from  1848,  distinguish- 
ing the  sexes  : 


Females. 

1848  ....   12,630  ...   9,219  ...  3,411 

1849  ....   12,255  ...   8,957  ...  3,298 

1850  ....   12,991   ...   9,378  ...  3,613 

1851  ....   12,492  ...   9,161   ...  3,331 

1852  ....   13,432  ...   9,827  ...  3,60 


Totals. 

Males. 

12,630     ... 

9,219 

12,255     ... 

8,957 
9,378 

12,991     ... 

12,49*     ... 

9,161 

13,432    ... 

9,827 

13,605     ... 

9,969 

13,900    ... 

10,212 

I3,8.H    ... 

10,073 

13,783    ... 
13,816    ... 

10,206 

10,315 

12,523    ... 

9,182 

Males. 

Females. 

9,655 

...     3,401 

9,462 

...     3,561 

9,987 

...     3,320 

9,74* 

...     3,450 

10,404 

...    3,537 

iii8o6 

...    3,914 

...    3,727 

11,465 

...    3,629 

11,446 

...    3,701 

11,437 

...    3,552 

11,087 

...    3,527 

Totals. 

1859  ....   13,056  ... 

i860  ....   13,023  ... 

1861  ....   13,307  ... 

1862  ....   13,192  ... 

1863  ....   13,941  ... 

1853  ....  13,605  ...  9,969  ...  3,6j6  1864  ....  15,245  ... 

1854  ....  13,900  ...  10,212  ...  3,688  1865  ....  15,533  ... 

1855  ....  13,834  ...  10,073  ...  3,761  1866  ....  15,094  ... 

1856  ....  13,783  ...  10,206  ...  3,577  1867  ....  15,147  ... 

1857  ....  13,816  ...  10,315  ...  3,501  1868  ....  14,989  ... 

1858  ....  12,523  ...  9,182  ...  3,341  1869  ....  14,614  ... 

These  results  present  a  wonderful  uniformity,  and  indeed  establish  the  fact  that  the  law 
of  average  obtains  as  fully  in  this  class  of  deaths  as  in  those  resulting  from  what  are 
usually  termed  natural  causes.  It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  the  increase,  which  has 
been  very  great  during  the  last  five  years,  is  chiefly  in  the  males.  The  females  have 
fluctuated  very  little  during  the  period  under  observation. 

An  analysis  of  the  deaths  by  Accidental  Violence  in  1840  furnished  the  following 
details: — Out  of  7,152  males  3,268  were  under  20,  and  3,884  above.  Out  of  2,828 
females  1,996  were  under  20,  and  832  above.  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  presented  the 
hi^^hest  totals  for  both  males  and  females.  In  those  counties  united  the  death-rate  from 
this  cause  was,  for  males  1,098,  for  females  459  to  one  million  living.  In  Lond.  alone  no 
less  than  1,016  persons  were  killed  that  year,  of  whom  711  were  males,  and  305  females. 
The  deaths  from  accidents  were,  therefore,  for  males  821,  and  females  310  to  one  million 
living.  The  causes  of  death  were  thus  classified :  Mechanical  injuries  3,305,  Chemical 
injuries  3,245,  Drowning,  etc.,  2,297. 

The  Reg. -Gen.,  in  his  6th  R.  (1842),  thus  drew  attention  to  this  subject : 

The  violent  deaths  in  England  appear  to  be  nearly  twice  as  frequent  as  in  other  countries  of  Europe 
from  which  returns  have  been  procured.  .  .  .  The  coroners'  informations,  although  not  made  at  present 
on  a  uniform  plan,  furnish  many  valuable  facts,  and  when  compared  with  the  occupations  and  other 
circumstances  recorded^  in  the  rasters,  or  ascertained  at  the  census,  become  doubly  interesting.  .  .  . 
it  is  very  desirable  that  in  all  cases  in  which  inquests  are  held  the  coroners  should  instruct  the  juries  to 
state  in  their  verdicts  with  greater  minuteness  than  at  present  the  cause  of  death ;  recording  more  in 
detail  the  nature  of  the  injury,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  the  death  happened. 

In  his  19th  R.  (1856)  there  is  a  most  careful  analysis  of  the  deaths  of  this  class  for  the 
five  years  1852-56.  The  total  deaths  in  that  period  were  68,554,  of  which  50,287  oc- 
curred to  males,  and  18,267  to  females.  20,786  deaths  were  occasioned  by  mechanical 
injuries,  I9,.i3i  by  suffocation  in  various  forms,  including  drowning,  15,226  arose  from 
chemical  injuries,  5,328  from  violence  in  forms  not  particularized ;  4,927  arose  from  coal 
mines,  and  756  from  other  mines.  The  remaining  2,400  arose  from  railways.  The 
annual  average  from  these  several  causes  was :  Mechanical  injuries,  4, 157  ;  Drowning,  etc. , 
3,826 ;  Chemical  injuries,  3,045 ;  Violence,  1,065  ;  Coal  mines,  985  ;  other  mines,  151 ; 
Railways,  480. 

In  Dr.  Farr's  letter  to  the  Reg. -Gen.,  in  the  same  R.,  the  followincj  details  are  given 
regarding  the  year  1856.  The  mort.  from  violent  causes  was  nearly  0  in  10,000  living, 
and  nearly  4  in  100  deaths  were  by  violence ;  2,919  deaths  were  from  bums  and  scalds  > 
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2,681  were  from  drowning ;  and  the  deaths  at  sea  were  not  included  in  the  registers ; 
5,433  deaths  were  from  fractures  and  contusions.     He  says  : 

Tlie  progress  of  science  has  created  new  forces  often  fatalj  and  has  produced  new  substances,  of 
which  our  fbre&thers  had  no  knowledge.  Machinery  is  orgaMixoA  on  a  large  scale^  so  that  the  lives  of 
numbers  of  men  are  liable  to  be  destroyed,  not  by  malicious  intest,  but  by  uie  negligence  of  other  men 
who  hare  their  lives  in  charge. 

He  adds  :  *'  i>io7  persons  are  killed  annually  by  horses  and  horse  conveyances ; " — 
more  than  double  the  number  killed  by  railways. 

In  the  Assu.  Mag.  for  i860  (Vol.  9)  will  be  found  an  able  paper  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Porter, 
B.A.,  On  some  consideraiions  suggesUd  by  the  Ann.  J?.  0/  the  Reg.-Gen.^  in  which  the 
frightful  accidents  happening  in  Factories  are  reriewed,  and  some  very  sensible  suggestions 
made  for  their  remedy. 

Over  a  period  of  15  years  ending  1864,  the  deaths  from  accidents  and  negligence 
averaged  691  per  million  of  the  pop.  living ;  ranging  from  649  in  1858  to  733  in  1865. 

The  deaths  in  1867  were  thus  divided  :  Males  11,446,  Females  3701.  Of  the  males 
791  met  with  their  deaths  under  one  year  of  age,  and  2069  under  5  ;  753  between  5  and 
10;  870  between  10  and  15  ;  946  between  15  and  20 ;  949  between  ao  and  25  ;  1501 
between  25  and  35  ;  1347  between  35  and  45  ;  1083  between  45  and  55  ;  858  between 
55  and  65  ;  569  between  65  and  75  ;  231  between  75  and  85  ;  47  between  85  and  95,  and 
I  above  95.  Of  the  Females,  715  met  with  their  deaths  under  one  year,  and  1566  under 
five  years ;  372  between  5  and  10 ;  153  between  10  and  15 ;  118  between  15  and  20 ; 
84  between  20  and  25 ;  140  between  25  and  35  ;  154  between  3^  and  45  ;  190  between 
4^  and  55  ;  198  between  55  and  65  ;  259  between  65  and  75  ;  288  between  75  and  85  ; 
98  between  85  and  95,  and  4  over  95. 

Mons.  A.  Legoyt,  the  head  of  the  General  Statistical  Department  of  France,  and 
secretary  of  the  Statistical  So.  of  Paris,  has  recently  (1865)  drawn  to  a  conclusion  some 
researches  relative  to  ''Accidents  in  Europe  and  tlie  United  States,*'  a  risumi  oi  which 
can  scarcely  fail  to  be  of  interest.  We  purpose,  therdbie,  to  lay  before  our  readers  the 
more  important  inferences  which  may  be  deduced  from  M.  Legoyt's  kbomrs,  availii^ 
ourselves  of  the  services  of  a  writer  in  the  Laetcet^  who  has  travelled  over  the  same  ground. 

The  questions  with  which  the  French  statistician  has  busied  himself  are — 1st,  £e  ratio 
of  accidents  to  the  population  ;  2nd,  their  ratio  to  the  general  mortalitv  of  each  sex  ;  and 
3rd,  their  ratio  as  r^[ards  the  female  population,  the  male  standard  being  taken  at  100, 
in  the  different  countries  which  enter  into  the  comparison  here  made.  From  some  of  the 
numbers  given  we  find  that  the  proportion  of  fatal  accidents  to  the  population  varies 
between  the  maxima  of  682,  679,  and  575  to  a  million  of  inhabitants  in  England,  Norway, 
and  the  United  States,  aiid  the  co-efficient  minima  of  20i,  202,  and  232  of  Russia,  Spain, 
and  Denmark. 

It  is  evident  from  such  variable  proportions  that  the  detem^ining  causes  of  £atal  accidents  must  be  of 
very  complex  nature,  and  cannot  be  explained  sinq>ly  by  what  may  be  called  the  economic  character 
of  aififerent  countries.  In  fact,  if  the  predominance  oT  manufacturing  and  mining  industry  justifies  the 
exceptional  rate  of  fatal  accidents  in  J^gland,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  I^ited  States,  it  surely 
cannot  do  so  as  regards  Norway,  the  Duchy  of  Oldenburg,  and  Sweden.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
should  miss  with  stvprise  Belgium  and  Saxony,  two  of  the  chief  industrial  States  of  Europe,  trom 
amongst  the  countries  with  a  nigh  rate  of  moctalitv  from  fatal  accidents,  if  a  great  development  of 
manufacturing  industry  were  the  chief  cause  of  such  mortality.  We  must,  therefore,  fall  back  upon 
the  existence  of  special  locaJ  causes  dependent  on,  the  manners,  customs,  and  connguration  of  the 
country,  perils  of  navigation,  ilshing,  and  modes  of  transport,  neglect  of  children,  or  actual  exposure  of 
them  to  oangers  of  various  tunds,  etc. 

There  would  not  appear  to  be  any  absolute  relation  between  the  ratio  of  deaths  from 
accidents  and  the  popula^on,  and  between  such  ratio  and  the  total  number  of  deaths. 
Herein  exists  two  classes  of  facts,  indeed  essentially  distinct  from  each  other.  A 
relatively  large  number  of  accidents  need  have  but  a  slight  influence  in  the  production 
of  the  causes  of  general  mortality.  The  proportion  of  such  accidents  amongst  women  to 
100  amongst  men  oscillates  between  one-fourth  and  one-third.  It  would  appear  to  be 
^uite  exceptional  in  the  United  States  (46  per  100).  In  our  own  country  the  proportion 
is  relatively  high  ;  and  here  a  great  number  of  female  hands  participate  in  the  jproduction 
of  our  industry.  M.  Legoyt  has  been  able  to  compare  only  a  small  number  ot  countries, 
in  reference  to  the  immediate  causes  or  nature  of  accidents. 

With  the  exception  of  England,  where  ''bums  and  scalds,"  and  of  the  United  States, 
where  contusions  and  ii^uries  (classified  under  "crushing  and  bruising"),  occupy  the  first 
place  amongst  accidents,  *'  submersion"  is  the  cause  of  the  greatest  number  of  deaths. 
Next  come  rails  from  an  elevation  ;  then  burns,  crushings,  and  asphyxia.  Amongst  the 
Scandinavian  countries  the  large  number  of  "congelations"  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ; 
but  there  must  evidently  be  some  error  as  regards  Spain  in  this  particular.  So  also, 
whilst  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  "alcoholic  excesses"  play  an  important  part  in 
Russia  and  Sweden,  we  are  struck  by  their  insignificance  in  England,  Denmark,  and  the 
United  States;  some  fallacy,  we  suspect,  likewise  lurks  here.  It  is  with  respect  to 
"bums"  that  the  ratio  of  fatsd  accidents  rises  higher  amongst  women  than  amongst  men. 

M.  Legovt's  researches  tend  to  show  that  accidental  deaths  nearly  everywhere  increase 
more  rapidly  than  does  the  population.    In  France,  for  example,  the  foUowing  successive 
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and  increasiiig  ratio  has  taken  place: — 15  fatal  accidents  to  100,000  inhabitants  from 
1827  to  1830;  16  ditto  from  1831  to  1835  ;  19  ditto  from  1836  to  1840 ;  22  ditto  from 
1841  to  1845  ;  24  ditto  from  1846  to  1850 ;  25  ditto  from  1851  to  1855 ;  and  28  ditto 
from  1856  to  1660.  No  doubt  some  of  this  increase  is  due  to  the  more  exact  character  of 
recent  enumerations ;  still,  the  continuously  progressive  rate  which  is  here  seen  indicates 
a  sure  though  lamentable  onward  movement. 

Children  appear  to  constitute  a  high  proportion  of  the  victims  of  fatal  accidents.  In 
Bavaria  the  latter  form  a  very  large  part  of  the  causes  of  mortality  of  childhood  and 
adolescence,  from  bicth  to  20  years  of  age,  and  within  this  range  the  maximum  is  attained 
between  the  time  of  birth  and  five  years.  Submersion  is  Sie  more  frequent  cause — 
particularly  as  regards  male  duldren — of  the  fatal  event  Bums  and  poisoning  are 
nrequent  in  tender  years ;  but  strangely  enough,  children  are  less  fr^uently  victims  in 
towns  than  in  country  districts. 

The  ratio  of  females  to  males  as  regards  accidents  tends  to  increase,  probably  with  the 
participation  of  the  former  in  industrial  occupations.  In  Bavaria  and  in  Saxonv  the  ratio 
IS  highest  during  early  infancy,  and  in  the  former  State  lowest  between  40  ana  50  years 
of  age.  At  every  age  it  attains  its  maximum  through  ''bums,"  wMch  in  Bavaria 
are  more  common  during  summer  than  in  winter.  Women  more  frequently  succumb 
to  bums,  suffocation  by  fue,  submersion,  and  poisoning. 

M.  Legoyt  found  fatal  accidents  to  be  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence  in  summer 
than  during  the  other  three  seasons  of  the  year,  and  considered  this  probably  due  to  the 
&ct  of  the  former  season  being  the  chief  one  for  out-door  operations,  navi^tion,  etc. 

In  England  it  is  found  that  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  productive  of  non-frital 
injuries.  The  statistics  of  non-fatal  injuries  do  not  properly  arise  here.  We  shall  refer 
to  them  under  Accident  Ins. 

Where  death  or  personal  injury  results  from  negligence  as  distinguished  from  accident, 
the  person  or  persons  occasioning  the  same  are  liable  to  damages  under  Lord  CampbeH's 
Act,  of  which  we  shall  speak  fully  under  Injuries  (personal)  and  Negugence. 

We  propose  now  to  glance  at  the  mort.  of  Insured  life  arising  from  accidents  : — 

In  the  Equitable  during  a  period  of  32  years,  1801-32,  out  of  4,095  deaths,  40  (or 
about  I  in  every  100)  were  from  accidents.  In  7  cases  the  ages  were  under  30  years ; 
1 1  between  40  and  50 ;  9  between  50  and  60 ;  4  between  60  and  70 ;  5  between  70  and 
80 ;  and  4  over  8a 

In  the  Scottish  Widcws^  out  of  1,398  deaths  in  7  years  ending  1866,  there  were  but  40    . 
included  under  the  class  Violent  deaths,  of  which,  no  doubt,  the  greater  proportion 
would  be  from  accident. 

In  the  Scottish  Equitable^  out  of  1,855  deaths  in  33  years  ending  1864,  there  were  70 
included  under  head  of  Violent  deaths ;  but  as  no  details  are  given  it  is  impossible  to  say 
the  precise  proportion  from  accidents. 

In  the  Scottish  Amicable^  out  of  773  deaths  occurring  during  a  period  of  34  years, 
1826-60^  25  are  returned  as  arising  from  accidental  injuries,  and  10  from  drowning  in 
addition — ^thus  there  are  35  deaths  from  accident,  or  nearly  5  p.c. 

In  the  Gresham^  out  of  1,000  deaths  occurring  in  a  period  of  18  years,  12  are  returned 
as  from  accidents,  and  14  from  drownmg — ^making  in  all  26,  or  more  than  %%  p.c.  of  the 
entire  deaths. 

In  the  Briton^  out  of  1,165  deaths  in  5  years,  31  are  retumed  as  from  accidents,  in 
add.  to  19  from  drowning — ^being  very  nearly  from  the  combined  causes  5  p.c.  of  the 
deaths! 

Life  may  sometimes  be  saved  by  a  prompt  and  judicious  treatment  in  cases  of  accident 
and  emergency  even  before  medical  aid  can  arrive.  The  Accident  Ins.  Co.,  fully  alive  to 
this  &ct,  distribute  to  its  agents  and  poL -holders  a  sheet  of  directions  accompanied  by 
diagrams  showing  how  to  proceed  in  many  of  the  most  frequent  cases  of  injury.  This 
dieet  was  prepared  by  Alfred  Smee,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

There  are  several  other  publications  having  a  similar  aim,  viz  : 

Hand-book  for  Emergencies^  pub.  by  Cassdl,  Petter,  and  Galpin  (1861). 

First  Help  in  Accidents^  prepared  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Schaible,  M.D.,  and  pub.  by  Hardwick 
(1864).  [Railway  Accidents.]  [Violent  Deaths.] 
ACCIDENT  Ins.,  Hist.  of. — This  branch  of  Ins.,  when  spoken  of  by  previous  writers, 
has  generally  been  classed  under  the  comprehensive  designation  of  "Casualty  Ins."  It 
is  stul  so  called  in  the  U.S.  At  the  best  Accident  Ins.  can  constitute  but  one  department 
of  casualty  business.  We  think  the  time  has  arrived  when  it  should  be  placed  under  its 
dbtinctive  title  of  Accident  Ins. 

Accident  Ins.  in  its  present  form  represents  one  of  the  most  popular  adaptations  of  the 
principle  of  ins.  to  the  requirements  of  every-day  life.  It  meets  a  recogmzed  want.  It 
gives  to  the  professional  and  better  classes  a  means  of  protection  from  the  pecuniary  and 
other  conse<^uences  of  disablement,  in  a  purely  business  form.  What  Friendly  Societies 
do  for  the  mdustrial  classes.  Accident  Ins.  does  for  the  higher  classes.  The  cost  of  y 
Accident  Ins.  may  be  said  to  be  within  the  reach  of  every  one  for  whom  it  is  especially 
intended. 

It  has  been  truly  said  "  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  who  cannot  afford  to  be  run 
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over ;  to  whom  a  llngeriiig  illness  would  be  misery,  and  whose  death  would  scatter  or 
starve  their  families.  A  serious  or  severe  accident  would  probably  deprive  a  clerk  of  his 
situation,  and  a  small  tradesman  of  his  business,  leaving  tnem  no  home  but  the  hospital, 
and  no  hope  but  the  grave."  But  the  advantages  of  Accident  Ins.  are  too  palpable  to 
need  argument.     The  neglect  of  it  too  frequent  to  escape  notice ! 

The  prosp.  of  one  of  Uie  existing  Accident  Cos.  puts  the  matter  in  a  very  business- 
like shape : — 

The  same  arj^nmeata  which  hare  faidnced  die  public  to  inanre  to  lanely  aaaisst  damage  to  property 
In  J^tftt— to  dups  by  the  perils  of  the  Sea— and  to  aecnre  a  fund  paQpbfe  on  the  ordinary  termination  of 
ZTf/Sf — are  exacUy  applicable  to  Ins.  a^^ast  ezpoises  and  loss  of  wcome  consequent  on  an  Accidenft 
and  to  secure  a  rand  in  case  of  death  happening  br  some  extraordinary  casualty,  /f  is  not  metuti  thai 
the  mere  fact  of  receiving  iniury  should  entiile  the  Aseured  to  Com^etua/um,  To  pretend  to  pay  for 
pain  of  mind  or  body  would  be  absurd.  The  allotnance  for  injury  is  intended  to  be  paid  when  it  is 
sufficiently  serious  to  prevent  the  Assured  from  following  his  usual  occupation  or  pursuits,  and  to  serve 
as  an  indemnity  for  the  loss  thereby  incurred. 

It  is  generally  considered  that  the  business  of  Accident  Ins.  is  of  very  modem  origin, 
and,  indeed,  in  its  present  form  it  dates  no  further  back  than  1848.  But  there  are  many 
early  indications  of  the  idea  and  intention  of  Accident  Ins.  which  demand  a  passing  notice. 

In  the  ancient  Sea-Laws  of  Wisby,  under  date  1541,  mention  is  made  of  the  practice  of 
the  owners  of  ships  insuring  the  lives  of  the  masters  against  the  peri/s  of  the  sea.  The 
passage  in  which  this  allusion  occurs  is  believed  not  to  be  part  of  the  original  code  of 
Wisby,  or  indeed  it  would  demand  an  earlier  date ;  but  it  is  admitted  that  it  must  have 
been  interpolated  about  the  date  named ;  and  it  is  therefore  the  first  mention  we  have  of 
any  species  of  Ins.  £dling  within  the  scope  of  Accident  Ins. 

In  1 66 1  M.  Cleirac  brings  under  notice  a  French  pub.  called  Ze  Guidon^  said  to  have 
been  orig.  compiled  '*  for  the  benefit  of  the  merchants  trading  in  the  noble  city  of  Rouen." 
This  work  is  believed  to  be  more  than  300  years  old ;  and  it  contsdns  an  account 
of  various  descriptions  of  Ins.  as  then  practised,  some  of  which  are  very  remarkable. 
That  most  nearly  resembling  modem  Accident  Ins.  is  as  follows  : — **  Another  kind  of 
Ins.  is  made  by  other  nations,  upon  the  life  of  men,  in  case  of  their  decease  upon  their 
voyage,  to  pay  certain  sums  to  their  heirs  or  creditors.*' 

We  have  next  a  more  direct  example  of  the  embodiment  of  the  principle  of  non-fatal 
Accident  Ins.,  but  applied  to  the  casualties  of  warfare.  In  1665  England  declared  war 
against  tbe  United  Netherhmds.  The  Republic  issued  a  proclamation  announcing  the 
amount  of  recompense  which  would  be  awarded  to  soldiers  wounded  in  the  service  of 
their  country,  as  follows  :— 


For  loss  of  both  eyes,  1,500  livres  s  ^^62  lOc 
one  eye,     350    „     =      14  12 
both  arms,  1,500    „     =     62  10 
right  arm,     450    „     =      18  15 
lef^arm,     350    „     =      14  12 
both  hands,  1,200   „     a     50    o 


For  loss  of  right  hand,  35a  livres  =  ^  14  I2x. 

left  hand,  300    „     =     12  10 

both  legs,  700    i»     =     29    4 

one  leg,  350    „     =     14  12 

both  feet,  450    „     =     18  15 

one  foot,  200    „     =      87 


And  other  arrangements  were  made  for  those  suffering  from  less  definite  injuries. 

It  appears  from  a  R.  made  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  in  1694,  on  the  petition  of 
Capt.  Betsworth,  of  the  Fnsileers,  who  had  lost  his  leg  in  battle,  that  it  hail  been  the 
custom  to  allow  to  a  soldier  a  yeof't  pay  for  the  loss  of  a  limb.  This  would  not  have 
been  a  very  high  assessment  considering  the  small  pay  of  the  army  at  that  date. 

Injuries  incurred  in  actual  warfinre  do  not  come  within  the  ordinary  scope  of  Accident 
Ins. ;  but  they  have  within  recent  times  been  specially  Insured  against  both  in  England 
and  America.  The  similarity  of  the  preceding  Table  to  one  now  actually  in  use,  and  to 
which  we  shaU  have  occasion  presently  more  particularly  to  refier,  is  very  remarkable. 

The  sjrstem  of  Accident  Ins.,  as  now  practised,  may  be  said  in  some  measure  to  owe 
its  origin  to  the  development  of  Railway  traveUing—although  the  ins.  against  Railway 
accidents  fomis  but  a  very  unimportant  part  of  the  business  of  Accident  Ins.  However, 
with  1845 — ^memorable  in  the  hist  of^  Railway  enterprise — our  record  begins.  The 
following  is  an  accurate  list  of  this  espedal  class  of  ms.  projects  in  that  and  several 
subsequent  years : — 

1845.  Railway  British  and  Foreign  L*  and  Property  Ins.  Co. 

1845.  Railway,  Steam  Vessel,  L.  and  Casualty  Co. 

1845.  Railway  Guarantee  Co. 

1847.  Railway  Casualty  Compensation  Co. 

1847.  Railway  L.  Co. 

1847.  Railway  L.  and  Accident. 

1847.  Railway  L.  Assurance,  Accident,  Trust  and  Provident  So. 

1848.  Railway  Provident  Mutual  L. 
1848.  United  Railway  Casualty  Co. 

1848.  Railway  Passengers  AsnL  Co. 
184S.  Railway  Assu.  Co. 

1849.  Accidental  Death  Indemnity  Assa 

1850.  Accidental  Injury  and  Death  Co. 
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Out  of  this  list  of  projected  Cos.  only  two  became  completely  founded.  The  Raihoay 
Passengers  Co.  was  prov.  regis,  on  the  15th  Dec.,  1848 ;  and  on  the  following  day  (i6th 
Dec.)  the  Railway  Assu.  Co.  was  prov.  regis. 

The  Railway  Ptusengers  became  comp.  r^[is.  on  22nd  March,  1849.  Its  operations 
extended  only  to  insuring  against  Railway  accidents,  fatal  and  non-fataL  The  prem. 
charged  to  people  of  the  first  class  was  ^i  p.  a.  to  insure  £1^000  at  death,  with  pro- 
portionate compensation  for  non-fatal  injury.  The  Co.  defined  a  Railway  accident  to  be 
an  accident  happening  to  a  train  whilst  m  motion — a  definition  admitting  of  some  doubt, 
as  many  trains  have  been  run  into  by  other  trains  while  themselves  standing  still  at 
Railway  Stations,  junctioxis,  etc.  ;  and  the  Co.  always  paid  in  such  cases.  'Die  strict 
definition  of  a  Railway  injury  is,  perhaps,  an  accident  happening  to  a  passenger  whilst 
travelling  in  a  Railway  Train,  in  cimformity  with  the  Railway  Co.*s  By-laws, 

On  the  24th  January,  1850,  the  Accidental  Death  Ins.  Co.,  which  haul  been  projected  in 
the  previous  year  under  the  title  of  the  Accidental  Death  Indemnity  Asso.,  was  completely 
regis.  The  original  object  of  the  promoters  had  been  simply  to  insure  against  fatal 
accidents  from  all  causes,  or  such  accidents  as  terminated  fatally  within  three  months  after 
their  occurrence.  But  almost  before  business  operations  had  been  commenced,  the  then 
Actuary  of  the  Co.,  Mr.  Edward  Riley,  suggested  to  the  Board  the  desirability  of  giving 
the  operations  of  the  Co.  a  wider  range,  viz.,  insuring  *' compensation  for  bodily  mjury 
occurring  to  any  person  or  persons  from  any  accidental  or  violent  cause  or  causes  not 
occasionmg  death  "  This  recommendation  Mras  adopted  by  the  proprietors  on  June  3, 
1850  ;  and  from  that  day  dates  the  modem  system  of  Accident  Ins. 

The  original  prosp.  of  the  Co.  contained  the  following,  and  it  is  impossible  to  put  the 
arguments  in  fewer  words  : — 

The  numerons  casualties  to  which  the  life  of  man  is  liable  are  subjects  of  daily  occurrence  and 
observation, — there  is  scarcely  an  individual  who  cannot  refer  within  the  sphere  ot  his  own  family  or 
acquaintance  to  instances  of  sudden  or  accidental  death ;  and  few  who  cannot  look  back  to  their  own 
providential  escape  from  imminent  danger.  To  guard  against  the  consequences  of  such  a  calamity, 
whether  happening  in  the  pursuit  of  business  or  of  pleasure,  is  the  duty  of  evenr  one,  and  this  Co.  wui 
a£Ford  to  all,  accoraing  to  tneir  circumstances,  the  means  of  obtaining  so  desirable  an  object. 

The  difficulties  of  obtaining  reliable  data  on  which  to  base  the  rates  of  prem.  were 
great,  but  were  overcome.  The  rates  for  persons  not  exposed  to  any  special  risk  from 
occupation  were  fixed  as  follows  : — To  cover  death  by  accident  ;£'i  p.a.  tor  ;^iooo.  To 
cover  death  and  compensation  for  non-fatal  injury  £'^  lor.  p.  a.  securing  £1000  at  death, 
and  £$  per  week  during  entire  disablement,  with  a  sum  not  exceeding  ;f  10  for  medical 
attendsmce  during  the  injury.  For  persons  of  hazardous  occupations  there  were  special 
rates  ;  as  also  for  loss  of  leg  or  arm,  or  total  loss  of  sight  For  Railway  Accidents  only 
the  prem.  was  iQr.  p.  a.  for  £1000  at  death  and  ^5  per  week  compensation  during 
disablement 

The  scheme  of  allowing  medical  expenses  was  based  upon  the  theory  that  every  one 
injured  should  have  go<^  medical  attendance,  and  the  (Zo.  would  provide  some  com- 

{)ensation  for  the  medical  man.  It  was  thought  that  efficient  medical  supervision  would 
ead  to  speedy  recovery  from  the  injury  sustained.  The  practice  too  often  worked  the 
other  way.  In  cases  of  slight  injury,  the  medical  men  would  keep  the  patients  on  the 
funds  of  the  Co.  until  the  dlowance  for  medical  expenses  became  exhausted :  thus  too 
often  the  Co.  had  to  pay  the  claimant  £^  per  week,  while  the  doctor  was  working  up  his 
bill  to  the  ;£'io  limit  After  a  few  years  trial,  the  scheme  of  medical  expenses  came  to  be 
abandoned ;  and  the  allowance  to  the  insured  increased  to  £6  per  week  under  a  £1000 
policy — the  insured  paying  his  own  medical  attendant. 

Among  the  early  Directors  of  this  pioneer  Co.  in  the  business  of  ins.  against  "  accidents 
from  all  causes,"  were  several  gentlemen  who  believed  that  the  great  masses  of  workmen 
in  the  manufacturing  districts  would  be  among  the  first  to  avail  themselves  of  the  scheme. 
Never  was  a  greater  misapprehension.  Deputations  were  formed  ;  meetings  were  held  ; 
but  no  practical  result  followed.  Again  and  again  the  attempt  was  made  ;  but  with  un- 
varying  non-success.  The  present  writer  may  claim  the  credit  of  pointing  out  to  these 
disappointed  gentlemen  that  the  real  field  for  their  enterprise  lay  with  the  professional  and 
mercantile  classes.  The  new  experiment  was  inaugurated  during  the  year  1852.  Its 
success  was  very  speedily  proclaimed.  We  may  put  on  record  here  as  a  matter  of  history, 
and  as  indicative  of  the  tardy  growth  of  this  now  great  branch  of  Ins.  enterprise,  the 
income  of  this  Co.  during  the  first  nine  years  of  its  existence,  viz.  :— 

1850     ;fl228  1853      ;£'IQ,752  1856     ;f2I,762 

1851     ;f2668  1854     ;fi5,i03  1857     ;t25,530 

1852    £6^26  1855    ;fi8,o59  1858    ;f33,26o 

On  the  1 6th  July,  1850,  the  Railway  Assu.  Co.  (prov.  r^is.  in  1848)  became  com- 
pletely registered,  and  commenced  business.  Its  scheme  was  to  charge  a  single  premium- 
of  £2  2s.  for  the  whole  of  life  to  cover  the  risk  of  being  killed  while  travelling  by  ^ 
Railway.  ^  This  Co.  did  not  limit  its  ins.  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Railway  Passengers  V 
Co. ;  but  its  pol.  covered  accidents  and  injuries  incident  to  Railway  travelling  ; — such  as 
stepping  from  the  train  to  the  platform,  being  run  against  by  the  Luggage  iNirrows,  and 
other  incidental  risks. 
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The  pzem.  was  rerj  much  too  low  for  the  risk  undertaken,  and  the  Co.  only  maintained 
its  independent  existence  for  about  two  years. 

In  1851  the  Maritwu  Passengers  Ins.  Co.  was  protected,  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
fatalities  of  Ins.  to  those  whose  occupations  required  them  to  travel  oy  sea,  analogous  to 
those  afforded  to  persons  who  travelled  by  land.  The  Co.  also  afforded  facilities  of  Ins. 
to  Captains  and  Mariners,  both  for  Accident  Ins.  and  L.  Ins. 

We  may  state  here  that  the  individual  hist,  of  each  of  the  preceding  and  following 
offices  will  be  given  under  the  name  of  the  Co.  All  we  contemplate  here  is  a  hist,  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  Accident  Ins. 

Ci  1852  the  Marine  L.  and  Casualty  Co.  was  founded,  chiefly  with  the  view  of  ins. 
the  lives  of  seafaring  persons  at  moderate  rates  of  prem.  We  shall  notice  this  Co.  again 
under  Mariners'  Lives. 

In  1854  the  Travellers  and  Marine  Ins.  Co.  was  founded  under  influential  auspices. 
Its  object  was  to  grant  poL  combining  both  land  and  sea  risks.  This  was  accomplished 
by  "Whole  World  Tourists  Pol.,*'  granted  at  the  rate  of  £1  lOf.  p.c.  p.a.  For  (ieneral 
aocidoit  pol.  the  Co.  charged  only  £2  p.  £1^000 ;  but  this  rate  excluded  the  risks  of 
"Horse  accidents"  and  "Machinery  accidents"  from  the  pol.  For  these  risks  they 
chaig^  £'^  V'  £"^9^^^  which  brought  the  rate  up  to  j^*3.  Great  practical  difficulty  arose 
in  reference  to  the  exclusion  of  Horse  accidents.  Persons  readily  ins.  at  the  lower  rate, 
but  if  they  met  with  an  injury  from  riding  or  driving  always  expected  to  be  paid — asserting 
by  way  of  extenuation  thiat  it  was  not  weir  practice  to  run  such  risks — (ailing  to  see  that 
it  was  their  inexperience  which  too  frequently  occasioned  the  injury.  This  Co.  plays  a 
prominent  part  m  the  future  hist,  of  Accident  Ins.  It  soon  afterwards,  under  the 
authority  of  a  special  Act  of  Pari.,  became  Accidental  Death  Co.  (No.  2). 

In  the  same  year  (1854)  the  Marine  and  General  Travellers  Ins.  Co.  was  formed.  It 
was  an  obvious  parody  upon  the  preceding  Co.  It  had  no  new  features,  except  that  its 
rates  were  absunlly  low,  and  marked  its  failure  from  the  beginning. 

During  this  year  the  Crimean  war  broke  out,  and  the  Accidental  Death  Co.  caused  a 
series  of  calculations  to  be  made  with  a  view  to  Ins.  the  L.  of  officers  against  death  in 
battle.  A  considerable  business  was  transacted ;  but  the  unusual  mort.  among  officers 
during  that  war  absori>ed  the  profit  the  office  would  otherwise  have  made  by  the  venture. 

In  1855  the  General  Accident  and  Compensation  Co.  was  founded.  It  intro.  the  feature 
of  granting  the  weekly  compensation  without  any  sum  at  death ;  and  also  that  of  "Family 
Insurance."  Thus  a  family  consisting  of  parents  and  not  more  than  eight  children  under 
21,  might  ins.  to  receive  £iocx>  in  case  of  death  of  any  one  of  them  by  paying  ^18  p.a. 
The  rates  for  ordinary  accident  business  were  absurdly  low. 

In  the  same  year  (1855)  the  Railway  Passengers  Co.,  which  had  previously,  as  its  name 
implies,  confin^  its  business  to  ins.  against  accidents  arising  from  travelling  on  Railways, 
took  up  the  General  Accident  branch.  Instead  of  allowing  any  special  and  distinct  sum 
for  medical  attendance,  it  increased  the  weekly  compensation  to  ^6,  charging  to  persons 
of  non-hazardous  occupations  £^  p.a.  This  was  an  improvement  in  principle,  although  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  the  increase  of  the  weekly  compensation  has  not  increased  the 
tendency  to  fraud. 

In  1856  the  Norwich  and  Land,  Accident  and  Plate-Glass  Ins.  Co.  was  founded. 
Regarding  Accident  Ins.,  it  offered  no  especially  new  features.  It  prudently  placed  the 
weekly  compensation  at  £^  in  respect  of  a  £1000  Ins.,  and  chaigea  a  prem.  of  £2  Ks. 
excluding  huntinfi;,  shooting,  steam  engine  and  machinery  risks.  Including  these,  ttie 
rate  to  persons  ofnon<»hazardous  occupations  was  £z  p.a.  for  £1000  at  death,  and  £$  per 
week  during  non-fetal  disability  from  accident. 

In  the  same  year  the  National  Alliance  Life  Co.  was  founded,  having  an  Accident 
branch.     It  embodied  no  new  features,  but  fell  into  the  error  of  unduly  low  rates. 

The  year  1857  marks  a  somewhat  important  era  in  the  hist,  of  accident  Ins.  The 
business  was  new,  and  its  managers  had  not  then  learned  to  fence  it  round  with  those 
precautionary  restrictions  which  later  experience  has  shown  to  be  so  necessary.  In  a 
word,  it  was  peculiarly  open  to  imposition  and  firaud ;  and  a  marked  combination  of  cases 
bearing  evidence  of  such  tendency  presented  themselves.  It  was  in  that  year  that  a  son, 
under  pretext  of  a  run-away  horse,  drove  his  aged  father  into  a  deep  river  at  a  point 
where  there  was  no  prospect  of  help  at  hand,  fiut  the  father  clung  to  the  son,  and  both 
were  drowned.  Bodi  were  heavily  insured — 'the  father  but  a  few  weeks  previously  had 
been  the  inmate  of  a  union-workhouse  I  In  the  same  year,  a  large  miller  and  maltster 
ins.  under  two  designations  through  two  different  agents  of  the  same  Co.  with  each  for 
£2000j  and  very  shortly  afterwanu  was  found  dead  in  his  own  mill-stream  I  It  was  in 
that  year  that  a  well-known  stock-broker  placed  on  his  dressing  room  table  two  little 
bottles  precisely  the  same  in  appearance  :  one  containing  medicine  necessary  for  his  ail- 
ment ;  the  other  poison.  In  the  morning  the  man  was  found  dead  in  bed :  the  poison 
bottle  was  empty.  Some  ;£'i4,ooo  was  at  stake  upon  these,  and  some  other  cases 
occurring  about  the  same  time.  The  Directors  of  the  Accidental  Death  Co.,  upon  whom 
these  claims  came — the  orig.  and  leading  Co.  in  the  business— grew  out  of  heart,  and 
resolved  to  relinquish  the  enterprise.  'Die  business  was  trans,  to  the  Travellers  and 
Marine^  upon  terms  which  secured  the  orig.  shareholders  from  loss^and  henceforth 
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conditions  were  introduced  into  the  policies,  and  regulations  adopted  in  the  conduct  of  the 
bus.  to  prevent  such  wholesale  plunder. 

This  transfer  took  place  in  September,  1857.  At  that  juncture  the  present  writer,  in 
concert  with  the  late  Professor  de  Morgan,  made  a  very  complete  investigation  into  the 
past  experience  of  accident  Ins.  business.  It  was  found  that  for  many  occupations  the 
rates  theretofore  charged  were  too  low — and  some  occupations  could  not  be  ins,  at  any  rates^ 
with  the  prospect  of  profit  to  the  office.  In  all  about  700  occupations  were  embraced  in  the 
investigation.    They  were  ultimately  reduced  into  four  dasses,  as  follows  : — 

Class  I.  included  professional  gentlemen  and  others  incarring  no  liability  to  accident  by 
reason  of  their  occupation. 

Class  II.  included  Master  Tradesmen,  and  others,  who  although  concerned  in  constructive 
occupations,  took  no  personal  port  therein.  In  this  class  the  distinction  between  masters 
and  workmen  arose  :  a  master  tailor,  for  instance,  is  a  different  risk  from  a  workman  :  a 
slight  injury  to  the  hand  might  entirely  disable  the  workman ;  while  the  master  sustaining 
a  similar  injury  could  yet  superintend  his  business.  The  same  as  to  a  master  builder, 
distinct  from  a  working  bricklayer,  carpenter,  mason,  etc. 

Class  III.  included  risks  arising  from  constructive  operations,  and  appHes  to  the 
mechanical  and  operative  classes  generally. 

Class  IV.  applies  to  still  more  hazardous  occupations,  where  great  personal  danger  is 
involved  in  the  calling. 

There  was  indeed  a  5th  class — ^those  who  should  not  be  insured  at  alL  With  this  dass 
the  "  moral  hazard  "  of  the  bus.  lay. 

The  rates  of  prem.  were  revised  and  adapted  to  the  first  four  classes.-  It  may  be  said 
that  the  great  secret  of  the  business  lies  in  tne  adoption  of  such  a  classification — or  more 
technically  speaking,  in  exduding  certain  occupations  from  the  dass  to  which  they  do  not 
rightfully  belong.  The  rates  are  only  adapted  to  and  remunerative  for  each  dass,  so  long 
as  the  dassification  is  maintained. 

Since  this  period  there  has  not  been  so  much  competition* that  is,  so  much  undercutting 
in  the  rates.  They  have  become  nearly  umform.  Each  Co.  can  r^;ulate  its  dassification 
by  its  own  experience. 

In  1863,  the  Friend-in-Need  commenced  the  business  of  Accident  Ins.,  pirating  rates, 
conditions  of  Ins.  and  everything  it  had  in  connexion  therewith,  from  other  ofiices,  and 
very  speedily,  as  was  to  be  expected,  bringing  loss  and  annoyance  upon  all  concerned. 

In  1863  also  the  business  of  Accident  Ins.  was  intro.  into  the  U.S.  by  Mr.  Batterson, 
the  founder  and  president  of  the  Travellers  Ins.  Co.  of  Hartford,  a  Co.  which  has 
grown  into  the  most  gigantic  proportions,  and  has  been  conducted  with  marked  success. 
In  four  years  it  issued  130,000  policies.  It  has  had  a  host  of  imitators,  but  we  believe  it, 
and  the  Railway  Passengers  Co.,  which  sprang  out  of  it,  are  the  two  sole  survivors.  The 
Travellers  Co.  originated  and  carries  on  the  business  of  Life  and  Accident  Ins.  combined. 

In  this  year  also  the  National  Union  Life  atul  Limb  Ins.  Co.,  was  incorp.  by  special 
charter  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  with  a  capital  of  loo^ooo  dols.,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  ins.  upon  the  lives  and  limbs  and  health  of  the  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
marines  in  the  army  and  navy  of  the  U.S.  of  America.  We  do  not  know  with  what 
pecuniary  result  the  bus.  was  conducted.  In  the  following  year  it  extended  its  bus.  so  as 
to  grant  Ins.  to  the  general  public 

In  1865  the  AccuUntcd  and  Marine  Ins.  Corp.  was  founded,  ostensibly  for  the  bus.  of 
Marine  Ins.,  but  some  of  its  Directors  being  at  the  tiine  of  its  conception  also  Directors 
of  the  Accidental  Death  Co.  (Na  2),  a  fusion  of  interests  took  place.  The  step  was 
Uioroughly  unwise.  There  is  no  sort  of  analogy  between  the  two  branches.  Events 
speedily  demonstrated  this ;  and  in  the  following  year  the  accident  portion  of  the  bus. 
was  resumed  by  its  former  Directors :  they,  however,  became  unwilUng  to  retain  it,  in 
consequence  of  certain  complications  arising  out  of  the  preceding  events,  and  handed  it 
over  to  another  Co. 

In  1865  also  tiie  Birminrham  Alliance  Z.  Co.  was  fbunded,  and  commenced  the  bus. 
of  Acddent  Ins.  Its  classincation  was  defective ;  especially  having  regard  to  the  locality 
of  its  operations.     It  did  not  long  continue  the  Accident  branch. 

In  the  same  year  (1865)  the  International  L,  Ins.  Co.  commenced  the  bus.  of  Acddent 
Ins.,  and  continued  it  on  a  limited  scale  till  about  July,  1868,  when  that  branch  was 
trans,  to  the  Imperial  Union,     Its  classification  was  extremely  defective. 

It  was  we  believe  in  this  year  also  that  an  Accident  Ins.  Co.  was  founded  in  Australia, 
by  a  gentieman  who  went  from  here  ostensibly  to  found  a  branch  for  an  English  Co. 
Ine  experiment  <^  a  local  office  did  not  succeed :  it  was  said  because  there  was  not 
suffident  scope  to  obtain  an  average  of  risks.  The  English  office  contemplating  a  branch 
there  may  be  regarded  as  having  had  a  most  fortunate  escape. 

In  1 866  the  Accident  Ins .  Co.  was  founded.  It  took  over  tne  bus.  of  the  Accidental  Death 
Co.  (No.  2).  Its  officers  were  among  those  who  had  aided  in  working  up  the  bus.  of  the 
orig.  Accidental  Death  Co.,  and  under  their  auspices  the  present  Co.  speedily  assumed  a 
leading  position.  The  risks  were  very  carefully  gone  over  and  a  large  amount  of  bus. 
reject^,  to  the  infinite  advantage  of  the  shareholders. 

This  Co.  in  addition  to  carrymg  on  its  orig.  bus.  has  organized  a  system  of  Ins.  known 
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as  the  **  Specific  Compensation  Class."  The  advantace  claimed  for  this  plan  over  the 
ordinaiy  sji^tem  of  Accident  Ins.  is  that  the  amount  of  compensation  for  any  particular 
injury  is  fixed  from  the  time  of  taking  out  the  policy.  Here  is  the  scale  in  relation  to 
a  jfiooo  policy— that  is,  if  the  ins.  desire  to  protect  his  fiunily  to  the  extent  of  ;£'iooo  in 
case  of  his  death  b^  accident,  he  protects  kimsdf  by  becoming  entitled  to  the  following 
scale  of  compensation  in  respect  of  any  of  the  non-fatal  injuries  enumerated ;  with  a 
general  allowance  in  case  of  being  entirely  disabled  by  any  accidental  injury  not  included 
m  this  schedule. 


f  25  compound  fracture  of  any  bones  of  the 
hands  or  fingers. 
20  fracture  of  ribs. 
60      „     „    pelvis. 
60      „     „    patella. 
60      „     „     thigh. 
&>  compound  fracture  of  thigh. 
50  fracture  of  1^. 
70  compound  ditto. 

30  fracture  of  any  bones  of  foot  or  toes. 
50  compound  ditto. 
10  dislocation  of  shoulder. 
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elbow. 

15 

wrist 

10 

fingers. 

ao 

hip. 

20 

patella. 

15 

any  bone  of  foot  or  toe. 

10 

lower  jaw. 

;£'ioo  total  loss  of  an  eye. 
250    „      „       both  eyes. 
100    „      yy       an  arm. 

^5^    »>      f»       ^^  arms. 

50    y,      „       a  hand. 

25    „      „       one  or  more  fingers. 
100    „      „       al^. 
250    „      „       both  legs. 
100    „      ,,       a  foot 

50    „      ,,      one  or  more  toes. 
100  fiacture  of  the  skull. 

50      ,,        „       lower  jaw. 

50      „        „       clavicle. 

50  compound  ditto    „ 

50  fracture  of  the  scapula. 

50      ,a        ,»      up{^arm. 

65  compound  ditta 

40  firacture  of  the  fore  arm. 

50  compound  ditto. 

20  fracture  of  any  bones  of  the  hands 
or  fingerSb 

Note. — f  i  for  every  day  (except  Simdays)  beyond  a  week  up  to  100  days,  whilst  con- 
fined to  bed  by  order  of  any  duly  registered  practitioner,  for  injuries  not  included  in  the 
above  table. 

Now  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  about  this  scheme  is  its  wonderful  resem- 
blance to  that  of  1665.  We  are,  however,  in  a  position  to  affirm  that  the  existence  of  the 
first  was  not  known  when  the  second  was  compiled.  The  scheme  was  devised  with  a 
view  to  lessen  some  of  the  defects  which  attach  to  the  bus.  under  the  ordinary  method. 
If  this  plan  of  insuring  were  adopted  generally  by  the  accident  offices,  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  fraudulent  claims  they  now  sustain  would  be  at  once  got  rid  of. 

In  the  same  year  (1866)  the  Imperial  Unhn  Ins.  Ca  was  founded,  having  an  Acci- 
dent Ins.  branch.  It  made  no  prominent  feature  of  the  bus.  until  it  took  over  the 
accident  branch  of  the  International  life  in  1 868. 

About  this  period  the  bus.  of  accident  Ins.  was  introduced,  by  special  desire  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  into  France.  The  plan  there  adopted  was  that  of  collective  Ins. — 
the  insuring  bodies  of  workmen  en  masse.  The  Ca  undertaking  the  bus.  was  the  Sicuriti 
GhUraU,    Its  two  first  balance  sheets  showed,  as  was  to  be  expected,  very  serious  losses. 

In  Germany  a  small  accident  bus.  has  been  carried  on  by  the  Thuringia  Co.,  but  the 
bos.  has  never  been  thoroughly  taken  up  there. 

In  1867  the  Cdonial  Assu.  Corp.  was  founded,  and  it  inaugurated  here,  and  still  carries 
on  with  success,  the  S3rstem  of  Life  and  Accident  Ins,  combined:  a  plan  of  ins.  possessing 
so  many  advantages,  that  it  is  destined  sooner  or  later  to  occupy  a  more  prominent 
position.  The  add.  to  the  life  rate  is  very  small;  the  advantages  to  the  insured  very 
considerable. 

In  1868  the  General  Accident  and  Chtarantee  Co.  was  founded.  Its  special  feature 
was  the  charging  a  reduced  rate*— that  is,  placing  in  a  more  frivourable  classification 
Architects,  Building  Surveyors,  and  Civil  Engineers,  as 'compared  with  other  Accident 
offices.  The  Co.  was  one  of  great  respectability ;  and  in  1870  it  became  united  with  the 
Accident  Co.  The  founders  of  this  Co.  originated  the  idea  of  allocating  some  portion  of 
the  profits  to  the  pol.-holders,  as  in  L.  Ins. 

In  the  same  year  the  Home  Ins.  Asso.  was  founded ;  and  it  wais  one  of  its  features  to 
grant  collective  Ins.  against  accidents  to  bodies  of  workmen :  a  class  of  bus.  which  all 
former  experience  had  shown  to  be  most  undesirable  in  the  light  of  realizing  any  profit 

In  1869  ^^^^^  founded  the  London  Guarantee  and  Accident  Co.  There  was  no  very 
special  feature  in  its  accident  branch,  except  that  its  classification  was  very  liberal  to  the 
insured.     This,  of  course,  can  and  will  be  remedied  by  future  escperience. 

In  the  same  year  there  was  founded  the  Sovereign  Accident  Co.  The  scheme  of  this 
office — which  was  but  an  off-shoot  of  the  General  Accident  and  Guarantee — was  that  of 
granting  as  much  benefit  to  each  class  of  persons  ins.  as  £v  (this  is  one  sovereign)  would 
pay  for,  viz. ,  J^JfXi  in  case  of  death,  and  ^2  p.  week  in  case  of  non-fatsd  injury. 

In  1870  were  founded  several  Accident  Iris,  offices,  viz.,  i.  City  Accident  Co.,  which 
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immediately  on  its  birth  became  associated  with  the  Accident  Co.  (No.  i)  and  the  General 
Accident  Co.,  constituting  that  happy  tria  Junta  in  uno — the  Accident  Ins.  Co.  (No.  2). 

2.  The  Commercial  Accident  Co.,  which  announces  a  very  special  feature,  viz.,  That 
the  profits  will  be  ascertained  at  the  end  of  every  year,  "and  a  bon.  equivalent  to  one 
half  the  net  profit  (after  deduction  for  reserve  fund)  allowed  on  the  prem.  for  the  ensuing 
year  upon  all  poL  that  have  not  been  claimed  upon  during  the  year."  We  think  eveiy 
3  or  5  vears  would  have  been  quite  often  enough  to  ascertain  and  distribute  the  profits  on 
a  small  accident  bus. 

3.  The  Carriage  Accident  Co. — ^This  we  shall  speak  of  specially  under  its  own  head. 
In  Fr.  both  horses  and  carriages  are  ins.  against  accident ;  and  the  bus.  appears  a  most 
legitimate  one :  due  precaution  being  taken  against  imposition. 

We  have  now,  we  believe  for  the  first  time,  traced  the  hist,  of  Accident  Ins.  To 
have  given  more  details  would  have  occupied  too  much  space.  The  subject  will  again 
present  itseUf  not  only  in  the  histories  of  the  individual  offices,  but  in  rdierence  to  the 
Ins.  of  Mariners'  lives,  war  risks,  etc. 

In  the  practical  working  of  this  bus.,  there  are  difficulties  to  be  encountered  which  do 
not  present  themselves  in  most  other  branches  of  Ins.  In  life  Ins.  the  claimant  must  be 
proved  to  be  dead  before  a  claim  is  paid  ;  and  in  reference  to  fatal  accidents,  of  course  the 
same  rule  prevails.  In  Fire  Ins.  there  must  have  been  a  fire,  and  there  must  therefore  be 
some  visible  evidence  of  loss.  In  reference  to  non-fatal  injuries,  frequently  no  such  means 
of  proof  are  at  hand.  In  the  case  of  broken  limbs  there  is  direct  evidence.  In  the  case 
of  scalds  and  bums,  it  is  well  known  that  they  have  been  personally  inflicted  for  the  sake  of 
creating  claims.  In  the  case  of  sprains  and  invisible  injuries,  whether  the  claimant  can't 
work  or  won't  work,  remains  occasionally  a  mystery.  The  practical  experience  of  a 
well  trained  staff,  and  above  all  a  sagacious,  able,  experienced  medical  adviser,  are  of  the 
first  essentials  in  the  conduct  of  so  special  a  business. 

It  may  be  said  that  about  I  out  of^every  12  persons  insiired  makes  a  claim  ;  and  that  to 
every  fatal  claim,  there  are  at  least  100  non-fatal  injuries.  Somewhere  about  the  same 
proportions  obtain  in  the  U.  S. 

In  the  course  of  twenty  years  experience,  many  points  of  practice  have  become  settled  ; 
some  of  them  through  the  medium  of  the  law  courts  ;  although  there  has  been  surprisingly 
little  litigation  when  the  nature  of  the  bus.  is  considered.  It  has,  for  instance,  been  deci&d 
by  the  Courts  that  Sunstroke  is  not  a  cause  of  death  within  the  scope  of  Accident  Ins. 
This  was'decided  in  the  case  of  Sinclair  v.  Maritime  Passengers  Co.  That  a  person  ins. 
under  a  non-hazardous,  but  intending  immediately  afterwards  to  assume  a  hazardous 
occupation,  would  be  guilty  of  fraud  (Bimyon).  Toat  notice  of  death  must  be  given  to 
the  Co.  within  the  time  stipulated  in  the  policy;  This,  was  settled  in  Gamble  v.  Accident 
Co.  before  the  Irish  Courts  in  1869.  That  Erysipdcks  following  a  slight  injury  is  not 
a  direct  consequence  of  the  accident,  and  therefore  not  covered  by  an  accident  policy. 
This  was  decided  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber  in  the  case  of  Smith  v.  Accident  Co.  in  1870. 
And  that  death  from  inherent  disease,  although  accelerated  by  accident,  is  not  within  the 
meaning  of  an  Accident  Ins.  This  was  decid^  in  the  case  of  Cross  v.  Railway  Passengers 
Co.  before  Baron  Bramwell  and  a  special  jury  in  July,  1871. 
ACCIDENT  Ins.  :  Stamp  duties  on  pol.  When  the  Accidental  Death  Co.  was  about  to 
commence  bus.  in  1850,  its  officers  applied  to  the  Stamp  Office  authorities  to  know  what 
stamp  should  be  affixed  to  the  poL  The  reply  was:  **Same  as  on  life  pol."  This  was 
simply  absurd.  On  a  ;£'i,ooo  pol.  against  Railway  accidents,  for  which  the  Co.  charged 
lOr.  prem.,  the  stamp  du^  would  be  ;f  3.  The  result  was  that  for  several  years  the  Co. 
issued  unstamped  pol.,  with  the  fidl  knowledge  of  the  stamp  authorities.  Duty  has  since 
been  levied  as  follows  : 

1853.  By  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  59 — dd,  for  every  £yQ  ins.  where  the  whole  sum  does 
not  exceed  ;f  500 ;  \s,  for  each  XiQO-  where  sum  ins.  did  not  exceed  ;f  i,cxx> ;  and  \os. 
p.  ;f  1,000  or  part  thereof  beyond.     Thus  a  ;f  1,000  pol.  required  a  iQf.  stamp. 

i860.  By  23  &  24  Vict  c.  Ill,  a  special  scale  ot  stamps  was  imposed  upon 
Accident,  Plate  Glass,  Hail  Ins.,  etc  pol.  as  follows :  Where  prem.  did  not  exceed 
2x.  6</.,  stamp  \d.  ;  exceeding  zs,  6d.  and  not  exceeding  5^-.,  stamp  3d?. ;  and  yl,  add. 
for  each  5^.  or  fractional  part  thereof.     This  was  a  very  great  improvement. 

1865.     By  28  &  29  Vict  &  96,  this  scale  was  re-enacted. 

1870.  By  33  &  34  Vict  c.  97,  "for  any  payment  agreed  to  he  made  upon  the 
death  of  any  person,  only  from  accident,  or  violence,  or  otherwise  than  from  a  natural 
cause,  or  as  compensation  for  personal  injury,"  etc.,  the  stamp  on  the  pol.  was  reduced 
to  one  penny. 
ACCIDENT  Ins.  Co.  Ltm.  (No.  i).— This  Co.  was  founded  in  1866,  with  an  authorized  cap. 
of  ;f  5o»ocx>»  ill  shares  of  £2.  It  was  formed  to  take  over  the  business  of  the  Accidental 
Death  Co.  (No.  2),  and  rapidly  rose  to  a  successful  position.  In  1867  it  took  over  the 
Accident  bus.  of  the  Birmingham  Alliance  Life,  which  was  small,  but  respectable.  In 
1868  it  organized  a  system  of  Specific  Compensation  Ins.,  which  we  have  spoken  of  in  our 
Hist,  of  Accident  Ins.  In  1870  it  was  reorganized,  and  became  Accident  Ins.  Co. 
(No.  2),  which  see.  In  rather  more  than  three  years,  the  shareholders  received  back  in 
dividends  and  bonuses  more  than  the  entire  paid-up  capital  of  the  Co. 
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ACCIDENT  Ins.  Co.  Lim.  (No.  2). — This  Co.  was  founded  in  1870,  with  an  authorized 
cap.  of  ;C5o,ooo,  in  shares  oi  £1.  It  is  in  fact  a  reorganization  of  Accident  Co.  (No.  i), 
consequent  on  its  union  with  the  Central  Accident  and  Guarantee  Co.  and  the  City 
Accident  Ca  Its  bus.  is  sound,  and  its  progress  in  every  way  satisfactory.  It  took  over 
snch  of  the  policies  of  the  several  offices  united  with  Accidental  Death  Co.  (No.  2)  as 
remained  in  force  at  that  date.  Policy-holders  are  entitled  to  participate  in  the  profits  on 
the  following  plan  :  a  red.  of  prem.  at  the  end  of  five  years  on  all  pohcies  under  which  the 
ins.  shall  have  made  no  claim  during  that  period,  "such  reduction  to  be  consistent  with 
the  surplus  profit  of  the  Co.  made  at  the  end  of  every  quinquennial  period  datiog  from  ist 
January,  1870." 

ACCIDENT  Record. — A  circular  or  newspaper  under  this  title  was  pub.  quarterly  by  the 
Accident  Ins.  Co.  during  the  years  1868-9,  and  excited  a  good  deal  of  interest  It  was 
circulated  chiefly  .among  the  agents  of  the  Co. 

ACCIDENTAL  Death  Indemnity  Ins.  Co. — A  Co.  under  this  title  was  projected  in 
1849,  Mr.  George  Sands  Sidney  being  the  promoter.  Its  objects  were  fully  accomplished 
by  Uie  Accidental  Death  Co.  projected  the  same  year. 

ACCIDENTAL  Death  Ins.  Co.  (No.  i),  founded  in  Lond.  in  J 850,  with  an  authorized 
cap.  of  f  100,000,  in  shares  of  ^20.  It  had  been  prov.  regis,  in  1849,  under  the  title  of 
the  Accidental  Death  Indemnity  Asso. ;  but  on  the  24th  Jan.  1850,  took  the  title  by  which 
it  afterwards  became  so  widely  known.  Its  first  scheme  was  to  insure  against  death  from 
all  accidental  causes ;  but  in  a  few  months  it  matured  a  system  of  insuring  against  non- 
fiital  injuries  arising  from  accidents,  and  so  it  became  the  founder  of  the  modern  bus.  of 
Accident  Ins.  We  have  given  some  details  of  this  period  under  head  of  Accident  Ins., 
Hist,  of. 

In  1852  the  Co.  took  over  the  business  of  the  Rctilway  Assu.  Co.  which  had  been  re^s. 
as  early  as  1848 ;  and  the  arrangement  was  carried  out  under  the  authority  of  a  special 
Act  ci  ParL,  15  &  16  Vict  c.  Ivi.,  ''An  Act  for  amal.  Raihoap^  Ins.  Co.  with  Accidental 
Death  Ca,  and  enabling  the  amalgamated  Co.  to  insure  against  death  or  other  personal 
injury.''    Hence  the  Co.  obtained  parliamentary  powers  at  a  very  early  date. 

The  progress  of  the  bus.  was  during  the  first  few  years  very  slow,  but  that  turned  out 
to  be  mainly  in  consequence  of  the  Co.  having  addressed  itself  to  the  manufacturing  and 
industrious  classes  instead  of  to  the  professional  and  mercantile  classes.  After  a  few  years 
the  mistake  was  remedied,  and  the  bus.  progressed  in  a  satisfactory  manner  until  mis- 
fortune of  another  class  overtook  it,  and  it  became  the  victim  to  a  senes  of  frauds  already 
spoken  of  in  the  general  Hist,  of  Accident  Ins. 

The  result  was  that  the  Directors  grew  alarmed,  and  in  1857  entered  into  an  agreement 
to  trans,  the  bus.  to  the  Travellers  and  Marine  Ins.  Co.,  which  had  been  founded  in  1854. 
This  arrangement  was  sanctioned  by  ParL  22  Vict  c.  xxii.  See  Travellers  and  Marine. 
The  shareholders  received  back  all  their  capital,  with  a  bonus  of  25  p.c. ;  and  with  this 
satisfiu:tory  result  the  affairs  of  the  pioneer  Accident  Ins.  Co.  were  closed. 

The  special  act  of  1859,  22  Vict  c  xxii.,  was  intituled  :  "  Act  for  dissolving  the  Acci- 
dental  Death  Co.,  and  trans,  the  business  to  the  Travellers  and  Marine  Ins.  Co.,  to  be 
thereafter  called  the  Accidental  Death  Ins.  Co." 

ACCIDENTAL  Death  Ins.  Ca  (No.  2). — ^This  Co.  was  founded  in  Lond.  in  1854,  under 
the  title  of  the  Travellers  and  Marine  Ins.  Co.,  with  an  authorized  cap.  of  JG  100,000 
(afterwards  increased  to  ;£'25o,ooo),  in  shares  of  £$.  It  introduced  some  modifications 
into  the  bus.  of  Accident  Ins.  which  we  have  noted  in  our  general  hist  In  1857  the 
Travdlers  took  over  the  bus.  of  the  Accidental  Death  (No.  l) ;  and  in  1859  obtained  the 
authority  of  a  special  act,  22  Vict  c.  xxii.  :  '*  An  Act  for  dissolving  the  AccidentcU  Death  Co. 
(No.  i),  and  trans,  the  bus.  to  the  Travellers  and  Marine^  to  be  thereafter  called  the 
Accidental  Death  Ins.  Co."  The  fact  was,  the  Directors  had  discovered  the  mistake  of 
discontinuing  the  original  name,  and  had  to  go  to  Pari,  to  get  the  necessary  authority  to 
resume  it     Hence  the  title  of  AccidentcU  Death  Co.  (No.  2). 

The  Co.  between  1857  and  1859  had  absorbed  the  businesses  of  the  following  offices  : 

Maritime  Passengers  founded  1 85 1     General  Accident  Compensation  founded  1855 

Marine  and  General  Travellers  ,,  1854  Times  and  State  (accident  depart.)  „  1851 
The  income  of  the  Co.  was  now  considerable,  and  occasion  was  taken  to  investigate 
the  results  of  the  bus.  Various  changes  were  made,  all  of  which  have  been  referred  to. 
In  1859  the  business  was  on  a  sound  basis ;  and  had  up  to  that  date  been  confined  to 
accident  bus.  pure  and  simple.  The  Maritime  Passengers^  which  it  had  absorbed,  had  a 
department  for  insuring  the  baggage  of  passengers,  and  the  effects  of  captains  and 
mariners  from  loss  by  marine  ca^ialty.  This,  in  an  evil  day,  led  the  Directors  into  the 
idea  of  extending  the  bus.  to  ordinary  Marine  Ins.  The  cap.  was  increased  to  ;f  250,000^ 
and  underwriting  was  commenced.  Never  was  a  greater  mistake.  The  two  businesses 
have  no  sort  of  analogy— or  only  this  that  they  are  each  made  the  vehicle  of  considerable 
firauds :  marine  ins.  more  especially.  The  result  may  be  soon  told.  The  profits  of  the 
accident  portion  of  the  bus.  were  absorbed  by  the  marine ;  and  the  cap.  was  also  being 
steadily  trenched  upon.  The  Directors  were  advised  to  enlarge  the  marine  bus.  This 
thejr  did  in  1865,  by  a  union  with  the  Accidental  Marine  Ins.  Corp.  founded  in  that  year. 
This  union  continued  until  Octol>er,  1866,  when  the  last-named  Ca  passed  into  liquida- 
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tion ;  and  the  Acddenial  Deaik  Co.  (No.  2)  again  resumed  control  of  the  bos. — that  is,  die 
accident  portion  of  the  bus.  But  the  Co.  was  not  in  a  position  to  cany  on  the  same 
successfiiUv.  Hence  the  Accident  Ins.  Co.  (No.  i)  was  fouiKied  ;  and  the  affairs  of  this 
Co.  passed  into  liquidation  in  the  early  part  of  1868.  The  accident  policy-holders  were 
fullv  protected  throughout  these  changes. 

ACCIDENTAL  Injury  and  Death  Assu.  Co.—A  Co.  under  this  title  was  projected  in 
1850  by  Mr.  Wm.  Campbell  Sleigh,  Barrister-at-Law,  but  its  objects  had  already  been 
accomplished  by  then  existing  Cos.     It  did  not  proceed. 

ACCIDENTAL  and  Marine  In&  Corp.  Lim.,  founded  in  Lond.  in  1865,  with  an 
authorized  cap  of  ;f  1,000,000,  in  40,000  shares  of  £2.^  (of  which  a  portion  only  were 
subscribed),  for  the  purpose  of  taking  over  the  bus.  of  the  Accidental  Death  (Na  2)  and 
extending  the  operations  of  the  Marine  Ins.  department.  The  Co.  continued  in  bus. 
little  more  than  twelve  months,  during  which  period  it  lost  the  whole  of  its  paid-up  cap., 
incurring  liabilities  which  absorbed  the  whole  of  the  subscribc^i  cap.,  over  ^300,000,  and 
left  a  considerable  amount  of  liability  unpaid.  That  the  losses  were  occasioned  by  an 
almost  systematic  series  of  frauds  cannot  oe  doubted.  But  in  this  the  Co.  only  shared 
the  too  general  fate  of  youn£  Marine  Ins.  offices.  The  Co.  passed  into  liq.  in  Oct.,  1866, 
the  accident  portion  of  the  bus.  being  resumed  by  the  Co.  from  whom  it  was  originally 
taken. 

ACCLIMATIZED  Lives. — These  are  lives  which,  from  long  residence  in  climates  supposed, 
or  known,  to  be  prejudicial  to  human  life,  have  become  in  a  measure  proof  agamst  the 
deleterious  influences  there  prevailing.  Life  offices  take  this  circumstance  into  account 
in  fixing  rates  oi  prem.  for  residents  abroad ;  and  especially  make  a  distinction  between 
such  acclimatized  persons,  and  others  going  for  the  first  time  to  reside  in  such  places. 
[Foreign  Residence.] 

ACCOM  END  Ay  a  contract  whereby  a  person  entrusts  property  to  the  master  of  a  vessel  to 
be  sold  for  their  joint  profit.  It  is  a  term  orig.  in  Italian  mercantile  law.  The  venture 
bears  analogv  to  what  is  known  here  as  '* captain's  venture." 

ACCOMMODATED  Ratios. — This  was  a  term  applied  to  Life  Ins.  calculations  by  the 
late  Mr.  B.  Gom'pertz.  He  prepared  Tables  intended  to  expedite  the  operations  required 
for  assuming  the  number  of  persons  living  at  equal  intervals  of  successive  ages  to  be  in 
geometrical  progression,  and  the  periods  tiucen  sufficiently  short  to  permit  this  assumption 
to  be  a  near  approximation  to  the  truth.    See  Mr.  Gompertz's  paper,  Phil.  Trans.  1825. 

ACCOUNTS  OP  Life  Offices. — When  the  practice  of  pub.  annual  accounts  first  commenced 
we  cannot  precisely  determine.  Sir  Fred.  Eden  in  1806,  contrasting  partnership  Ins. 
Asso.  with  Trading  Corporations,  says  the  former  mighty  as  easily  as  ue  latter  show  the 
soundness  of  their  position,  by  {inter  alia)  pub.  an  annual  account  of  their  receipts  and 
payments— "/>iM^ A  it  is  believed  no  office  in  Gt,  Brit,  does  so."  This  statement  was  made 
by  one  of  the  best  informed  writers  of  that  period.  In  1826  Mr.  Babbage  recommended 
Life  offices  to  pub.  their  accounts.  In  1841  there  was  some  agitation  upon  the  subject. 
The  Joint  Stock  Regis.  Act,  1844,  did  require  all  Cos.  regis,  under  it  to  make  returns— other 
offices  escaped.  The  Pari.  Com.  on  Assu.  Asso.,  1853,  took  evidence  upon  the  subject. 
[Life  Ins.,  Hist,  of.}  Since  then  the  subject  has  constantly  engaged  attention*  At 
length  came  the  Life  Assu.  Cos.  Act,  1870,  the  33  &  34  Vict  c.  61,  which  contains  the 
following  requirements : — 

Sbc.  5. — Every  Co.  shall  at  the  expiration  of  each  financial  year  of  such  Co.  prepare  a  ttatewuMt 
of  its  revenue  account  for  such  year^  and  of  its  bat.  sheet  at  the  close  of  suck  year,  in  theft 
respectively  contained  in  the  First  and  Second  Schedules  to  this  Act. 

To  prevent  any  misapprehension,  we  give  these  schedules  entire  as  follows  :^ 

First  Schedule. 
Revenue  Account  of  the  for  the  year  ending 


x8 
Date. 


Amount  of  fnnda  at  the  beginning- 
of  the  year  

Fi'eiiuiinis     •••       ...       ... 

Consideration  for  annuities 
granted     ...        ...        ... 

Interest  and  dividends     ... 

Odier  receipts  (accounts  to  be 
specified) ...       ...       ... 
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Date.  Claims  under  policies  (after  de- 
duction of  sums  re-assured)  ... 

Surrenders   ...        ...        ...        ., 

Annuities     

Commission...        ...       ...        .. 

£zi»enses  of  management 

Dividends  and  bonuses  to  share 
holders  (if  any) 

Other  payments  (accounts  to  be 
specified] 

Amount  of  funds  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  as  per  second  sche- 
dule 


£  #.   d. 


NoTB.z. — Companies  having  separate  accounts  for  annuities  to  return  tiie  particulars  of  their  annuity 
business  in  a  separate  statement. 

NoTB  9. — ^Items  in  this  and  in  the  accounts  in  the  Third  and  Fifth  Schedules  should  be  the  net 
amounts  after  deduction  of  the  amounts  paid  and  received  in  req>ect  of  re-assurances. 


ACC 


(IS) 


ACC 


Balance-sheet  of  the 


Second  Schedule. 

on  the 


i8 


LlABIUTIBS. 

Shareholders'  capital  paid  up  (if 
any)        ^ 

Assaranoe  fiind 

AnnaityfandOf  any) 

Other  _  lands  (if  any)  to  be 
specmed  ... 


Total  funds  as  per  First  Schedule       £ 

Claims  admitted  but  not  paid  * 

Other  sums  owing  by  tne  Company* 
(accounts  to  be  specified) 


Assets. 

Mortgages  on  property  within  the  United 
Kingdom      ...        ...        ...        ...        ... 

Do.  out  of  the  United  Kingdom 

Loans  on  the  Company's  policies 

Investments : 

In  British  Government  Securities   ... 

Indian    and    Colonial    Government 

oocun  lies        ...        .••        •••        . 

Foreign  Government  do 

Railway  and  other  debentures  and 

debenture  stocks       

Do.  shares  (preference  and  ordinary) 
House  pr(q>erty  ...        ...        ...        ... 

Other  investments  (to  be  specified)... 

Loans  upon  personal  security       

Agents' balances       

Outstanding  premiums       

Do.        interest 

Cash  : 

On  deposit  ^ 

In  hand  and  on  current 
account...        ...        ... 


£   *.   d. 


Other  assets  (to  be  spedfied) 


*  NoTS.— These  items  are  included  in  the  corresponding  items  in  die  First  Schedule. 

Sec.  6  of  the  same  measure  enacts  the  following  : — 

Every  Co.  which*  concurrently  with  the  granting  of  policies  of  assurance  or  annuities  on  human  life, 
transacts  any  other  kind  of  assurance  or  other  business,  shall,  at  the  expiration  of  each  such  financial 
year  as  aforesaid,  prepare  statements  of  its  revenue  account  for  such  year,  and  of  its  balance-sheet  at 
the  close  of  such  year,  in  the  forms  respectively  contained  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Schedules  of  this  Act. 

These  forms  are  as  follows  :  we  give  them  in  extenso^  for  the  purpose  of  future  reference, 
and  with  a  view  to  avoid  mistakes. 

Third  Schedule. 
Revenue  Accounts  of  the  for  the  year  ending 


Date. 


Amount  of  life  assurance  fund  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year 

Premiums  after  deduction  of  re- 
assurance premiums     

Consideration  for  annuities 
granted     ...        ...        ...        . 

Interest  and  dividends    ... 

Other  receipts  (accounts  to  be 
specinoQi  ...       .••       ... 


No.  I. — Lifb  AssvRAifCB  Account. 

£    1.    d. 

Date. 


Claims  under  life  policies  (after 

deduction  of  sums  re-assured) 
Surrenders  ...        ...        ...        . 

Annuities 

Commission...        ...        ...        . 

Expenses  of  management 
Other  payments  (accounts  to  be 

specmecii  ...        ...        ..•        ... 

Amount  of  life  assurance  fund  at 

the  end  of  the  year,  as  per 

Fourth  Schedule 


£    *.    d. 


Date. 


NoTB. — Companies  having  separate  accounts  for  annuities  to  return  the  particulars  of  their  annuity 
business  in  a  separate  statement. 

No.  a. — ^FntB  Account. 

£    9,    d. 

Date. 


Amount  of  fixe  insurance  fund  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year 

Premiums  received,  alter  dednc 
tion  of  re-assurances 

Other  receipts  to  be  qpedfied  .. 


Losses  by  fire  after  deduction  of 
re-assurances     ...        ...        ... 

Expenses  of  management 

Commission 

Other  payments  to  be  specified... 

Amount  of  fire  insurance  fund  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  as  per 
Fourth  Schedule  

£ 


£  *.  d. 


NoTB.— When  Marine  or  any  other  branch  of  business  is  carried  on,  the  income  and  expenditure 
Uiereof  to  be  in  like  manner  stated  in  a  separate  account. 

No  3.— Profit  and  Loss  Account. 

£   »,   d,'  i  £   t,    d, 

'  Date.  Dividends  and  bonuses  to  share- 
holders     ...        ...        ... 


Date.'  Balance  of  last  year's  account. 
Interest  and  dividends  not  carried 

to  odier  accounts 
Profit  realised  (accounts  to  be 

specified|  ...        ...       ... 

Other  receipts       


Expenses  not  charged  to  other 

accounts 

Loss  realised  (accounts   to  be 

specineci)  ...        ...        ...        .,. 

Other  payments     

Balance  as  per  Fourth  Schedule 

£ 


NoTB.— This  account  is  not  required  if  the  items  have  been  incorporated  in  the  other  accounts  of  this 
Scbedttle. 


ACC 


(i6) 


ACC 


Balance-sheet  of  the 


Fourth  Schedule. 
on  the 


i8 


Liabilities. 
Shareholders'  capital 
General  reserve  rand  (if  any) 
Life  assurance  fund  * 
Annuity  fund  (if  any)* 

Fire  fund        

Marine  fiind  ...        ...        ... 

Profit  and  loss  (if  any)      

Other  funds  (if  any)  to  be  specified 


Claims  under  life  policies  ad- 
mitted but  not  vet  paid  *  ... 

Outstanding  fire  losses 
Do.  Marine  do 

Other  sums  owing  by  the 
company  (accounts  to  be 
specified)       


Assets. 
Mortgages  ^  on    property    within    the 

United  Kingdom 

Do.        do.        out  of  the  United 
Kingdom    ...        ...        ...        ... 

Loans  on  the  Company's  policies 
Investments : 
In  British  Government  Securities 
Indian   aid  Colonial  Government 
decunties       ...        •••        ..•        . 

Foreign  Government  do 

Railway  and  other  debentures  and 

debenture  stocks     

Do.  shares  (preference  and  ordinary) 

House  property 

Other  investments  (to  be  specified) 
Loans  upon  personal  security     ... 

Agents' DaJances 

Outstandingpremiums      

Do.        Interest  

Cash: 

On  deposit     £ 

In  hand  and  on  current 
account  ...       ...       ... 


Other  assets  (to  be  specified) 


£    *'    ^' 


*  If  the  life  assurance  Axnd  is,  in  accordance  with  section  4  of  this  Act.  a  separate  trust  iiind  for  the 
sole  security  of  the  life  policy-holders,  a  separate  balance-sheet  for  the  life  branch  may  be  given  in  the 
form  contained  in  Scheaule  2.  In  other  respects  the  company  is  to  observe  the  above  form.  See  also 
note  to  Second  Schedule. 

The  followmg  sections  of  the  Act  also  relate  to  accounts : — 

9.  The  Board  of  Trade,  upon  the  application  of  or  with  the  consent  of  a  company,  may  alter  the 
forms  contained  in  the  Scneaules  to  this  Act,  for  the  purpose  of  adapting  them  to  the  circumstances  of 
such  company,  or  of  better  carrying  into  effect  the  objects  of  this  Act. 

zo.  Everv  statement  or  abstract  nereinbefore  reNquired  to  be  made  shall  be  signed  by  the  cluuniuui 
and  two  directors  of  the  company,  and  by  the  principal  officer  managing  the  lue  assurance  bnnness. 
and,  if  the  company  has  a  managing  director^  by  such  managing  director,  and  shall  be  printed ;  and 
the  original,  so  signed  as  aforesaid,  together  with  three  printed  copies  thereof,  shall  be  deposited  at  the 
Board  of  Trade  within  nine  months  of  the  dates  respectively  hereinbefore  prescribed  as  the  dates  at 
which  the  same  are  to  be  prepared.  And  every  annual  statement  so  deposited  after  the  next  investi- 
gation shall  be  accompanied  by  a  printed  copy  of  the  abstract  required  to  be  made  by  section  seven. 

zz.  A  printed  copy  of  the  last  deposited  statement,  abstract,  or  other  document  by  this  Act  required 
to  be  printed  shall  oe  forwarded  by  the  company,  by  post  or  otherwise,  on  application,  to  every  share- 
holder and  policy-holder  of  the  company. 

The  Board  of  Trade  is  to  lay  before  Pari,  annually  the  "  statements  and  abstracts  of 
reports  deposited  with  them  under  this  Act  during  the  preceding  year."  We  understand 
that  the  accounts  before  being  presented  to  Pari,  are  to  undergo  the  process  of  examination 
by  an  Actuary  specially  selected  for  the  purpose.  In  making  this  appointment  It  is  of 
the  utmost  consequence  that  the  selection  should  UJH  upon  a  man  enjoying  the  widest 
confidence. 

It  seems  desirable  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  provisions  of  the  Companies 
Act,  1862,  relating  to  Ins.  Asso.  have  not  been  repealed;  and  sec.  44  of  that  Act 
requires  that  {inter  alia)  every  Ins.  Co.  and  Deposit,  Provident,  or  Benefit  So.  regis, 
under  that  Act,  de/brf  ii  commences  business,  and  also  on  the  first  Monday  in  February  and 
the  first  Monday  in  August  in  every  year  in  which  it  carries  on  bus.  shall  make  a  statement 
in  the  following  form,  or  as  near  thereto  as  circumstances  will  admit,  and  a  copy  thereof 
shall  be  put  up  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  ever^  office  and  branch  office  or  place  where  the 
bus.  of  the  Co.  is  carried  on.  Penalty  on  director  or  manager  of  Co.  failing  to  comply, 
;^5per  day.    Copy  of  statement  to  be  supplied  to  shareholder  for  sbcpence : — 

The  cap.  of  the  Co.  vsC         divided  mto         shares  off  each.    The  number  of 

shares  issued  is  •     Calls  to  the  amount  of  C  V^^  share  have  been  made,  under 

which  the  sum  off  has  been  received. 

The  liabilities  of  the  Co.  on  the  1st  of  January  (or  July)  were  : — Debts  owing  to  sundry 
persons  by  the  company  :  On  Judgment,  f  On  specialty,  f  On  notes  or  bill^ 

f  On  simple  contract,  £  On  estimated  liabilities,  £ 

The  assets  of  the  company  on  that  day  were : — Government  Securities  (stating  them), 
£  Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes,  £  Cash  at  Bankers,  £ 

Other  Securities,  C 

This  return  will  therefore  have  to  be  made  as  heretofore. 

Under  Actuarial  Report  we  have  detailed  the  other  returns  required  under  the 
"Life  Assu.  Cos.  Act,  1870." 
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ACCOUNTANT-GENERAL  of  Chancery  is  an  officer  appointed  by  Act  of  Pari,  to 
receive  all  the  money  lodged  in  Court  He  keeps  his  account  with  the  Bank  of  England, 
which  is  responsible  for  all  sums  lodged  there  by  him.  This  is  the  officer  with  whom 
the  Deposit  required  under  the  '*Life  Assur.  Cos.  Act,  1870,"  (sec  3)  is  to  be  made. 
FDeposit.] 

ACCRUE. — ^To  grow  to,  or  to  arise.  As  an  "accruing  bon. ;"  viz.,  .the  next  bon.  which 
is  to  be  declared. 

ACCUMULATED  Funds  op  Life  Offices. — ^The  accumulated  fund  of  a  Life  Asso.  should 
at  all  times  be  sufficient  at  least  to  re-insure  the  outstanding  risks  under  its  various  classes 
of  Annuity,  Endowment,  and  Life  policies,  together  with  any  Bonus  additions  already 
declared  or  guaranteed.  In  the  case  of  a  Co.  ^ving  a  proprietary  capital,  the  accumu- 
lated fund  should  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes  just  indicated,  plus  the  paid-up  capital  and 
all  accumulations  thereon.  This  subject  will  be  dealt  with  very  fully  under  Finance  of 
Life  Ins.  The  "surplus  funds"  will  be  only  the  portion  of  the  accumulated  funds, 
beyond  the  purposes  already  named.  In  the  case  of  a  small  office,  liable  to  fluctuations 
in  the  actual,  as  against  the  expected,  number  of  deaths,  and  also  in  the  anunifU  of  the 
policies  affected  by  such  deaths,  prudence  will  suggest  the  necessity  of  the  accumulated 
fund  being  kept  at  a  higher  standard  than  that  here  indicated.  The  fund  should  never  be 
lower. 

ACCUMULATION. — For  statutory  limitations  as  to  the  period  during  which  trust  monies 
and  property  may  accumulate,  see  Thellusson  Act. 

ACCUMULATIVE  Life  Assu.  Co.,  founded  in  1853  on  the  proprietary  plan.  The  Earl 
of  Devon  was  stated  to  be  one  of  the  promoters.  In  the  samq  year  of  its  birth  it  became 
united  with  the  Anglo-Australian^  and  by  oti^er  amalg.  its  surviving  pols.  ultimately 
merged  into  the  European, 
'  In  a  case  arising  out  of  the  affairs  of  this  Co.,  it  was  held  by  the  Court  of  Conunon 
Fleas,  King  v.  Accumulative^  etc.  (tried  1857),  that  a  contract  to  pay  a  pol.  out  of 
particular  funds  did  not  amount  to  a  contract  to  carry  on  bus.,  nor  a  contract  not  to  hand 
over  the  funds  to  other  persons ;  and  that  a  poL -holder  whose  poL  is  not  due  cannot 
support  an  action  for  damages  whidi  he  fears  he  will  sustain,  but  which  possibly  he  will 
not    [Amalgamation.] 

ACCUMULATIVE  Insurances.— See  Deposit  Ins. 

ACHILLES  Brit,  and  Foreign  Life  Assu.  Asso.  and  Loan  Bank,  founded  in  1840, 
with  an  authorized  cap.  of  ;f  500, 000,  in  20,000  shares  of  ;f25.  The  prospectus  spoke  of 
the  inestimable  benefits  of  Life  Ins.,  but  estimated  that  only  88,000  persons  had  at  that 
date  availed  themselves  of  its  advantages.  The  loan  feature  was  put  forward  as  affording 
to  the  policy-holder  a  means  of  advantage  while  living.  The  general  features  of  the 
scheme  were  reasonable  and  good.  Mr.  Adolphus  Courvoisier  was  the  first  Sec,  and 
afterwards  Mr.  George  Henry  Brown  became  Superintending  Director.  In  1844  the  bus. 
was  trans,  to  Gt.  Brit.  Mut. 

ACHILLES  Ins.  Co.  for  Life,  Fire,  Loans,  and  Annuities,  was  projected  in  the  first 
instance  under  the  title  of  the  Indisputable;  and  was  founded  in  1853  under  the  title  above 
given.  Its  authorized  cap.  was  ^  100,000,  in  10,000  shares  of  ^lo.  The  prospectus 
estimated  the  number  of^persons  whose  lives  were  ins.  at  200,000.  Its  policies  were 
"strictly  Indisputable  except  in  cases  of  intentional  and  proved  fraud."  One-third  of 
prems.  were  allowed  to  remain  unpaid.  The  fire  bus.  was  not  long  continued.  The  Co. 
at  a  later  date  took  up  the  bus.  of  Fidelity  Guarantee,  and  the  ins.  of  Impaired  Lives. 
Mr.  Edward  Miall,  M.P.,  the  eminent  Nonconformist,  became  Chairman  of  the  Ca  Mr. 
H.  B.  Taplin  was  its  Sec  In  1858  the  life  bus.,  which  was  considerable,  was  trans,  to 
City  0/ Land.,  and  so  passed  on  to  die  Eagle,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  policy-holders. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT  of  Notice. — An  admission  by  the  chief  or  other  duly  authorized 
officer  of  an  Ins.  Co.  of  the  receipt  of  a  notice  affecting  the  interest  in  a  Life  Policy.  It 
is  under  the  Po.  of  Assu.  Act,  1867  (30  &  31  Vic.  cap.  144,  sec.  6),  obligatory  on  an 
Office  to  give  such  acknowledgment  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  5^.  ;  but  this  fee  is  not  always 
insisted  on.  The  acknowledgment  is  to  be  conclusive  evidence  against  the  office  of 
the  receipt  of  the  notice.  Notices  rank  in  order  according  to  the  order  of  their  receipt  by 
the  Office. 

ACK WORTH y  YoRKS.  :  Its  salubrity.     See  mort.  observations  under  date  1767. 

AC  LAND,  Rev.  John,  Rector  of  Broad-Clist,  and  one  of  His  Majesty's  J.P.s  for  the 
County  of  Devon,  pub.  at  Exeter  in  1786,  '*  A  plan  for  rendering  the  poor  independent 
on  public  contribution ;  founded  on  the  basis  of^the  Friendly  Societies,  commonly  called 
Clubs."  To  which  is  added,  a  Letter  from  Dr.  Price,  containing  his  sentiments  and  cal- 
culations on  the  subject. 

ACQUIESCENCE.-~(;onsent  either  expressed  or  implied.  Questions  of  acquiescence  arise 
not  unfrequently  in  cases  of  amalg.  and  also  in  reference  to  the  acts  of  agents.  The 
subiect  is  ably  discussed  in  Bunyon's  Law  of  Life  Ins,    [Agents.]    [Amalgamation.] 

ACQUITTANCE. — In  law,  the  discharge  in  writing  for  a  sum  of  money  due.  An  acquit- 
tance not  under  seal  is  admissible  only  in  evidence,  and  is  not  pleadable.  An  acquittance 
in  full  of  all  demands  is  an  answer  to  all  debts,  except  such  as  are  in  specialty. 

ACTION,  conduct,  something  done ;  also  the  form  prescribed  by  law  tor  the  recovery  of 
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one's  due,  or  the  lawful  demand  of  one's  right.  In  French,  an  action  signifies  a  share  in 
a  public  Co.  ;  and  the  shareholder  is  termed  an  '*actionary." 
ACTIONS  UPON  Policies  of  Ins.  Many  nice  and  carious  legal  questions  from  time  to 
time  arise  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  sue  upon  a  policy  of  ins.  ;  or  rather  did  arise, 
for  recent  legislation  has  done  much  in  this  direction.  As  this  is  not  a  treatise  upon  the 
law  of  Ins.,  no  more  will  be  said  upon  the  subject  than  is  necessary  to  the  general  under- 
standing of  the  points  which  either  did  recently  or  do  still  arise,  when  a  policy  of  ins.  has 
to  be  sued  upon  in  a  court  of  law. 

Originally  actions  on  marine  policies  were  brou|;ht  in  the  Policies  of  Ins.  Court, 
founded  with  a  special  jurisdiction  in  1601 — reign  of  Elizabeth.  Marshall  says,  that  these 
policies  being  marine  contracts,  the  law  which  regulates  them  is  considered  in  most  of  the 
commercial  states  of  Europe  as  a  branch  of  Marine  Law ;  and,  therefore,  where  no  com- 
mercial  tribunal  is  estab.,  questions  arising  on  this  contract  generally  belong  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty.  In  Scotland  such  actions  are  in  the  first  instance 
a  subject  of  Admiralty  jurisdiction.  It  does  not  appear  that  in  England  Courts  of 
Admiralty  have  ever  had  jurisdiction  in  questions  of  insurance ;  and  since  the  abolition  of 
the  Policies  of  Ins.  Court,  actions  upon  policies  are  brought  in  our  common  law  courts. 
Courts  of  Equity  have  no  special  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  Ins.,  although  they  will  afford 
relief  where  tneir  special  interference  becomes  necessary  ;  and  in  case  of  disputes  between 
the  members  of  such  Asso.  themselves,  the  Courts  of  Equity  alone  have  jurisdiction. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  enforce  payment  of  the  sum  assured  in  a  Court  of  Law,  the 
answer  to  the  question,  against  whom  the  action  is  to  be  brought,  will  depend  upon  the 
constitution  of  the  particular  office,  and  the  form  and  provisions  of  the  policy  upon  which 
the  demand  arises.  Since  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1852,  the  form  of  action 
ceases  to  be  essential ;  but  the  question,  who  are  the  proper  defendants,  is  equally  im- 
portant as  before. 

When  the  Co.  is  incorp.  either  by  Royal  Charter  or  Act  of  Pari.,  the  policy  will  be 
under  common  seal,  and  the  action  must  be  brought  against  the  corp.  as  such,  in  which 
case  it  must  appear  by  attorney  authorized  under  the  common  seal ;  and  execution  can  be 
levied  upon  the  partnership  property  alone. 

When  the  policy  is  issued  by  a  Co.  estab.  prior  to  the  Ins.  Stock  Cos.  Regis.  Act 
(1844),  the  action  may  be  brought  against  the  Directors  signing  the  policy,  as  ii  upon  a 
covenant  or  undertaking  by  them. 

When  a  private  Act  has  been  obtained,  it  will  be  convenient  to  proceed  in  accordance 
with  its  provisions ;  but  unless  the  terms  of  the  Act  are  imperative,  it  does  not  follow  that 
a  claimant  must  do  so :  on  the  contrary,  he  may  still  proceed  against  parties  executing  the 
policy,  or  against  any  individual  shareholder. — Bunyon, 

Where  a  pol.  is  not  under  seal,  an  action  may  be  maintained  against  the  subscribing, 
or  any  other  Directors  or  members.  But  when  a  pol.  is  under  seal,  those  only  who  are 
parties  to  it  can  be  sued  upon  it.  Thus  the  Directors  or  Trustees  signing  must  be  sued ; 
and  their  havingj-esigned  office  before  the  action  be  commenced  will  not  stay  the  action. 

In  Equity  also  the  Directors  subscribing  the  pol.  will,  in  the  first  instance,  be  the 
proper  parties  to  represent  the  Co.  either  as  plaintifi^  :  as  when  a  bill  is  filed  praving  that 
the  poL  may  be  delivered  up  as  cancdled  ;  or  as  defendants,  upon  the  refusal  of  the  Co. 
to  satisfy  a  claim  thereon. 

In  the  case  of  a  Co.  registered  under  the  Cos.  Act,  1862 — that  is,  Lim.  Liability  Cos. — 
all  actions  must  be  against  the  Co.  in  its  own  name,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Act 

Prior  to  1833  no  interest  could  be  recovered  on  a  principal  sum  sued  for  under  the 
pol.  of  ins.  Since  the  passine^  of  the  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  42,  s.  29,  in  that  year,  a  jury 
may  now  add  interest,  after  the  time  stipulated  for  payment  in  the  poL  has  passed,  at 
their  discretion.  In  the  case  of  lost  pol.,  upon  which  in  consequence  the  Co.  refuses  to 
pay,  no  interest  will  accrue. 

Where  the  pols.  sued  upon  have  been  assigned — See  Assignment  of  Policies. 

Where  the  Co.  is  plaintiff,  matters  are  much  more  simple.  The  action  is  brought 
either  in  the  name  of  the  Co.  itself,  or  its  proper  officers,  or  as  its  own  constitution  or  the 
law  may  direct.  What  we  have  already  said  will  be  a  sufficient  general  indication  df  the 
points  to  be  considered.  [See  Arbitration.] 
ACTIVE  Life  Assu.  Loan,  Endowment,  and  Rev.  Int.  Co.,  founded  in  1839,  with  an 
authorized  cap.  of  ;f  500,000,  in  10,000  shares  of  £$0.  Its  promoters  endeavoured  to 
popularize  Lile  Ins.  by  proclaiming  as  a  fact  that  "  not  more  than  one  head  of  a  family 
out  of  62,  or  in  all  only  about  80,000  persons,  have  as  yet  adopted  the  means  presented  to 
them  of  providing  by  Life  Ins.,"  etc.  They  estimated  tnat  500,000  possessed  the 
pecuniary  means  of  availing  themselves  of  Life  Ins.,  and  their  not  doing  so  "affords  a 
strikmg  view  of  the  improvidence  of  mankind. "  The  managing  Director  was  Mr.  James 
Wemyss  ;  the  Actuary,  Mr.  N.  Welton.  The  prospectus  further  stated  that  "the  only 
data  upon  which  life  contin.  can  be  calculated  may,  and  probably  will,  become  pro- 
gressively inapplicable  through  the  efforts  of  advancing  civilization  and  improvements 
m  physiological  science."  This  was  not  encouraging  to  proposed  insurers.  In  a  word, 
the  management  was  too  clever,  and  their  bantling  became  alwrtive. 


ACT  ,    (  19  )  ACT 

ACTIVE  Service. — The  engagement  in  operations  against  an  enemy  by  persons  in  the  naval, 
military,  or  allied  forces.  All  Life  offices  refuse  to  ins.  ofBcers  and  others  in  the  army  and 
navy  during  ' '  active  service  **  at  the  ordinary  rates ;  and  many  offices  appear  to  reject  such 
risks  altogether.  We  may  here  notice  a  few  of  the  more  notable  exceptions  to  this  last  rule. 
The  first  we  have  met  with  was  that  of  the  Crown  Life.  In  its  orig.  prosp.  (1825)  it  an- 
nounced that  it  had  acquired  the  requisite  data  "for  calculating  a  scale  of  prems.  propor- 
tionate to  the  add.  risks  arising  from  actual  service,  and  from  sea  and  climate,"  and  intended 
to  charge  *  'moderate  and  corresponding  rates  "  for  such  risks.  [C  ROWN  Life.  ]  The  Royal 
Naval  and  Military  Life  (1837)  also  made  a  special  feature  of  the  acceptance  of  risks  of 
this  class — see  details  in  our  hist  of  that  office.  During  the  Crimean  War  the  Accidental 
Death  Co.  ins.  officers  against  death  in  action,  at  a  special  rate  of  £^  5x.  p.c.  Many 
offices  which  do  not  accept  lives  likely  to  enter  upon  active  service,  will  yet  quote  a  prem. 
to  cover  the  risk  in  the  event  of  the  insured  being  called  into  service.  The  extra  prem.  in 
such  cases  is  necessarily  high.     [War  Risk]. 

ACTS  OP  Parliament. — We  believe  every  Act  of  ParL  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  Ins.  in 
any  of  its  branches  or  incidents  will  be  found  quoted  in  this  work.  We  had  intended 
giving  a  schedule  of  them ;  but  tl^ey  number  many  hundreds,  and  space  forbids.  The 
task  of  reading,  classifying,  and  condensing  them  all  has  been  very  great ;  but  the  result 
we  think  worthy  of  the  labour.  The  hist  of  Ins.  could  never  be  written  without  this 
being  done.  We  generally  append  the  chronological  date  in  citing  an  Act,  which  we 
believe  will  be  found  of  great  convenience. 

ACTUAL  Service. — See  Active  Service. 

ACTUARIAL. — Pertaining  to  the  profession  or  occupation  of  an  Actuary. 

ACTUARIAL  £stimates. — In  1859  Mr.  Charles  Jellicoe  brought  before  the  Institute  of 
Actuaries  a  paper  On  the  rationale  of  certain  Actuarial  Estimates,  .  The  purpose  of  this 
paper  was  to  show  that  while  there  is  always  a  difference  between  the  purchasable  and 
saleable  values  of  properties  held  for  life  and  in  reversion,  such  difference  is  not  to  be 
r^;arded  as  merely  arbitrary ;  but  is  based  upon  reasons  and  principles  whidi  are  well 
understood,  and  should  be  uniformly  acted  upon.     Assu.  Mctg.^  vol.  8,  p.  310. 

ACTUARIAL  Investigations. — An  Actuarial  Investigation  b  the  process  employed 
periodically  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  a  L.  or  Annu.  Asso.,  with  a  view  eimer  to 
test  its  bare  solvency,  or  more  generally  and  more  happily,  to  ascertain  what  surplus  there 
may  be  for  distribution  after  every  proper  provision  has  been  made  for  the  outstanding 
liabilities  of  all  kinds. 

The  reasons  why  such  investigations  are  necessary,  as  distinguished  from  their  objects, 
arise  out  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  L.  Ins.  contracts,  and  the  lengthened  period  over 
which  they  genendly  extend.  Dr.  Farr  says:  "The  commercial  balance-sheet,  in  the 
most  correct  form,  fails  to  present  a  correct  view  of  the  condition  of  a  L.  Office  trans- 
acting ordinary  bus.  ;  as  its  liabilities  are  distant,  contingent^  and  every  year  vary  in  value" 
— hence  a  special  mode  of  treatment  has  been  devised  which  it  is  our  present  puqx>se  to 
explain.  Mr.  Neison  says :  "  No  balance-sheet  that  I  am  capable  of  comprehending 
would  be  available  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  actual  condition  of  an  office  in  the 
same  manner,  as  such  a  thing  would  be  in  the  case  of  a  banking  house."  Mr.  Finlaison 
declares  that  "  From  the  largest  office  in  England  to  the  smallest  benefit  club  there  is  no 
certainty  whatever  in  relying  upon  any  Tables  without  periodic  investigations,^^  Mr. 
Moigan  observed,  in  one  of  his  eloquent  addresses,  what  signify  premiums,  however 
correctly  computed,  "  if  no  means  are  provided  for  ascertaining,  at  proper  intervals,  the 
real  state  of  the  inst.,  and  for  disposing  of  its  profits  without  endsmgering  its  security, 
either  by  a  direct  or  an  indirect  invasion  of  its  capital?" 

Actuarial  Investigations  are  now  made  compulsory  under  sec.  7  of  Life  Assu.  Cos. 
Act,  1870.  We  detail  its  requirements  under  Actuarial  Report.  [Bonuses,  mode 
of  ascertaining.]    [Valuation  for  Surplus.] 

In  the  U.S.  the  Ins.  Commissioners  or  Superintendents  of  the  several  States  have 
specific  or  assumed  power  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  various  offices  transacting  bus. 
within  those  States.  We  may  quote  a  sec.  from  the  Ins.  Law  of  California,  passed  1868, 
as  furnishing  a  type  of  the  powers  given  : 

Sbc.  5. — ^The  Ins.  Commissioner  shall  have  power  to  investigate  and  inquire  into  the  bus.  of  ins. 
transacted  in  this  State ;  and  if  any  person  engaged  in  the  bus.  of  ins.  shall  refuse  to  give  to  Uio  Com- 
missioner fall  and  truthful  information  and  response  in  writing  to  any  inauiry  or  question  made  in 
writing  by  the  Commissioner  relating  to  the  bus.  of  ins.  as  carried  on  by  such  person,  then  such  person 
so  refusing,  and  for  each  refusal,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  people  of  this  State  the  sum  of  500  dols. 
The  collection  of  such  forfeitures  and  payment  thereof  may  be  enforced  by  the  Commissioner,  and  for 
that  purpose  suits  ma^  be  instituted  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  California,  in  any  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction. 

In  the  States  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Missouri,  and  New  York,  the 
investigation  mav  be  carried  so  far  as  to  value  every  life  policy  issued  ;  and  in  some  cases 
it  is  even  compulsory  on  the  department  so  to  value  the  policies  at  stated  periods. 
ACTUARIAL  Magazine.— In  1868  Mr.  Herschel  Filipowski  commenced  the  pub.  of  a 
periodical  under  this  title.  It  purports  to  contain  orig.  Tables  relating  to  life  con- 
tingencies, vital  statistics,  int.  and  discount,  and  kindred  subjects  not  before  pub.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  contents  of  the  numbers  which  have  already  appeared;  the  Tables 
being  numbered  consecutively  : — 
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ACT 


I.  Showing  the  annual  from  the  single  prem.  for  an  Assu.  of  j^zoo.    From  3  to  lo  ^.c. 
II.  Deferrra  annuities  on  single  Lives.    Equitable  experience,  3^  p.c.    By  Benjanun  Hall  Todd. 
III.  Temporary  annuities  on  single  Lives.    £quitable  experience,  3^  p>c.    Also  by  Mr.  Todd. 
lY.  Annuities  on  three  joint  Lives.    Carlisle  3  p.c.    By  Mr.  Filipowski. 

-  -    -         -  "   -       El - 


V.  Single  prem.  for  an  Endow.  Assu.  of  ;^i.    English  life  Table  II.,  3  &  4  p.c.    H.  Filipowski. 
VI.  Single  prem.  for  an  Assu.  of  £t  on  the  life  of  A  against  B.    Carlisle  <  &  6  p.c.    By  Mr.  Filipowski. 
VII.  Tlie  present  value  of  ;^i  Reversion  interpolated  for  months.    Carlisle  4  p.c 
VIIL  Logarithms  of  the  present  value  of  £\  Annuity  +  z.    Carlisle  4  p.c. 
IX.  The  i)resent  value  of  ^i  annui^  -t-  x,  interpolated  for  months.    Carlisle  4  p.c. 
X.  Showing  the  age  at  which  a  pobcy  may  become  payable  in  consideration  ofan  annual  bonns  of  jf  z, 
for  quinquennial  periods.    Carlisle  3  p.c. 
XI.  &  XII.  Artificial  logarithms,  showing  the  amount  of  reversionary  bonns  in  lieu  of  an  Endow.  Assa. 
Carlisle  3  p.c. 

XIII.  D  and  N  columns  and  Annuities.    New  experience  tables^  p.c.    Ungraduated. 

XIV.  Annual  prem.  for  an  Endow.  Assu.  of  ;^xoo.    English  L.  Taole  III.,  3^  p.c. 

XV.  The  value  of  a  polic]r  the  premium  iust  due,  after  being  in  force  from  z  to  50  years,  with  monthly 

corrections.    Carlisle  4  p.c.    By  Mr.  Filipowski. 
XVT.  The  value  of  a  policy  as  above.    Carlisle  3^  p.c. 
XVII.  The  value  of  a  policy  as  above.    Carlisle  3  p.c. 
XVIII.  Money  Exchange  of  all  Nations.    H.  Filipowski. 
XIX.  The  value  of  a  Policy  of  ;^zoo,  after  being  ins.  any  number  of  years  not  exceeding  t$,  by  in- 
creasing prems.    £3q>erience  34p*C'    ^i**  J*  F.  Leyland. 
XX-  The  value  of  a  policy  of  /^zoo,  after  being  in  force  any  number  of  years  and  montiis,  including 
part  of  prem.  for  the  unexpired  months.    Equitable  experience  3^  p.c.    Mr.  B.  Hall  Todd. 
XXI.  Mort.  Table  of  the  New  experience,  as  adjusted  by  Mr.  Filipowski. 

XXII.  Commutation  Columns,  Annuities,  Single  and  Annual  IVems.  for  Assn.    New  eiperience  3  p.c 
By  H.  Filipowski,  graduated  by  Mr.  Woolhouse. 
XXIII.  The  same,  according  to  the  graduation  of  Mr.  Filipowski. 
XXrV.  Value  of  a  policy  of  j^z.    Experience  3  p.c. 

ACTUARIAL  Report.— The  Assu.  Cos.  Act,  1870,  by  sec.  7,  provides  as  follows : 

Every  company  shall,  once  in  every  five  jrears,  if  established  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  once 
every  ten  years  if  established  before  the  passing  of  this  Act,  or  at  such  shorter  intervals  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  instrument  constituting  the  company,  or  by  its  regulations  or  bye-laws,  cause  an 
mvestigation  to  be  made  into  its  financial  condition  by  an  actuary,  and  shall  cause  an  abstract  of  the 
rq>ort  of  such  actuary  to  be  made  in  the  form  prescribe  in  the  fifth  Schedule  to  this  Act. 

The  5th  Schedule  of  the  Act  is  as  follows : 

Statement  respecting  the  Valuation  of  the  Liabilities  under  Life  Policies  and 
Annuities  of  the  ,  to  be  made  by  the  Actuary. 

(The  answers  should  be  numbered  to  accord  with  the  numbers  of  the  corresponding  questions.) 
z.  The  date  up  to  which  the  valuation  is  made. 

2.  The  principles  upon  which  the  valuation  and  distribution  of  profits  among  the  policy-holders  are 
made,  ana  whether  these  principles  were  determined  by  the  instrument  constituting  t£e  company,  or  by 
its  regulations  or  bye-laws,  or  otiierwise. 

3.  The  table  or  tables  of  mortality  used  in  the  valuation. 

4.  The  rate  or  rates  of  interest  assumed  in  the  calculations. 

5.  The  proportion  of  the  annual  premium  income  f  if  any)  reserved  as  a  provision  for  future  ej^enses 
and  profits.    (If  none,  state  how  this  provision  is  made.) 

6.  The  consolidated  revenue  account  since  the  last  valuation,  or,  in  case  of  a  company  which  has 
made  no  valuation,  since  the  commencement  of  the  business.  (This  return  should  be  made  in  the  form 
annexed.)  ^ 

7.  The  liabilities  of  the  company  under  life  policies  and  annuities  at  the  date  of  the  valuation, 
showing  the  number  of  i>oIicies,  the  amount  assured,  and  the  amount  of  premiums  payable  annually 
under  each  class  of  policies,  both  with  and  without  participation  in  profits ;  and  also  the  net  liabilities 
and  assets  of  the  company,  with  the  amount  of  surplus  or  deficiency.  (These  returns  should  be  made 
in  the  forms  annexed.) 

8.  The  time  during  which  a  policy  must  be  in  force  in  order  to  entitle  it  to  share  in  the  profits. 

9.  The  results  of  the  valuation,  snowing : — 

(z.)  The  total  amount  of  profit  made  by  the  company. 

(2.)  The  amount  of  profit  divided  among  the  policy-holders,  and  the  number  and  amount  of  the 

policies  which  participated. 
(3.)  Specimens  of  bonuses  allotted  to  policies  for  £100  effected  at  the  respective  ages  of  twenty. 

thirty,  forty,  and  fifty,  and  having  been  respectively  in  force  for  five  years,  ten  years,  ana 

upwards,  at  intervals  of  five  yeBX9  respectively,  together  with  the  amounts  apportioned 

under  the  various  modes  in  which  the  bonus  might  be  received. 

The  forms  required  by  the  preceding  Schedule  are  the  following : 

(Form  referred  to  under  heading  No.  6  in  the  Fifth  Schedule.) 
Consolidated  Revenue  Account  of  the  for 


mencmg 

Amount  of  funds  on                 t  z8    ,  the 
beginning  of         

Premiums  (after  deduction  of  re-assur 
ance  premiums) 

Consideration  for  annuities  granted 

Interest  and  dividends      

Other  receipts  (accounts  to  be  specified) 


and  ending 


years,  com- 


j^   *.   d. 


Claims  under  policies  (after  deduction 

of  sums  re-assured)        

Surrenders     

Annuities       

Commission 

£xi>enses  of  management 

Dividends  and  bonuses  to  shareholders 

^IX      SUlyJ  ••■  •••  ■■«  tmm  ••• 

Other  payments(accottnts  to  be  specified) 

Amount  of  funds  on  1  x8    ,  the 

end  of  the  period,  as  per  First  (or 

Third)  Schedule 


£  *.  d- 


ACT 
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(Form  referred  to  under  heading  No.  7  in  Fifth  Schedule.) 
Summary  and  Valuation  of  the  Policies  of  the  as  at 


18 


Particolan  of  the  Policies  for 
Valttation. 


on  of  Transactions. 


Is 

w  a 


11 


S 


Valuation. 


Value  by  the 
Interest 


Table, 
per  cent. 


is 

a 


ASSURANCBS.. 

I.  With  participation  in  profits^ 

For  whole  term  ot  life 

Other  classes  (to  be  specified) 
Extra  premiums  payable 

Totel  assurances  with  profits 

n.  Without  participation  in  profits. 

For  whole  term  of  life 

Other  classes  (to  be  specified) 
Extra  premiums  payaihle 

Total  assurances  without  profits 

Total  assurances       

Deduct  re-assurances 

Net  amount  of  assurances  ... 
AdJQStmento,  if  any 

AmruiTxss. 

Immediate  

Other  classes  (to  be  specified) 

Total  of  the  results 


CO  *» 


M 

IS  k. 


i 

t 


The  term  "extra  premium "  in  this  Act  shall  be  taken  to  mean  the  change  for  any  risk  not  provided 
nw^in  the  minimum  contract  premium.  If  policies  are  issued  In  or  for  any  country  at  rates  of  premium 
deduced  bom.  tables  other  than  the  European  mortality  tables  adopted  by  the  Company,  separate 
schedules  similar  in  form  to  die  above  must  be  furnished. 


(Form  referred  to  under  heading  No.  7  in  Fifth  Schedule.) 
Valuation  Balance-shebi*  of  as  at  18 


Da. 


To  net  liability  under  Assurance  and 
Annuity  transactions  (as  per  summary 
statement  provided  in  Scnednle  5)    . 

To  soxplus,  II  any 


£    ».    d. 


Cr. 

By  life  assurance  and  annuity  fends  (as 
per  balance-sheet  under  Schedule  2 

or  A/aft*  •■•  «••  •••  •■•  ••• 

By  deficiency,  if  any       ...        ... 


£  '.  d- 


The  Act  further  provides  (sec.  8)  ^ 


8.  Every  company  shall,  on  or  before  the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  zSya,  and  thereafter  within 
nine  moauis  after  the  date  of  each  such  investigation  as  aforesaid  into  its  nnancial  condition,  prepare  a 
statement  of  its  life  assurance  and  annuity  business  in  the  form  contained  in  the  sixtA  schedule  to  this 
Act,  each  of  such  statements  to  be  made  up  as  at  the  date  of  the  last  investi^tion,  whether  such 
invatiffation  be  made  previously  or  subsequently  to  the  iiassing  of  this  Act.    Provided  as  follows  : — 
(z.)  If  the  next  financial  investigation  after  the  passing  01  this  Act  of  any  company  fall  during  the 
year  1873,  the  said  statement  of  such  company  shall  be  prepared  within  nine  months  after 
the  date  of  such  investigation,  instead  of  on  or  before  the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  1872. 
(2.)  If  such  investigation  be  made  annually  by  any  company,  such  company  may  prepare  such 
statement  at  any  time,  so  that  it  be  made  at  least  once  in  every  three  years. 
The  expression  "date  of  each  such  investigation ''  in  this  section  shall  mean  the  date  to  which  the 
ac<xmnts  of  each  company  are  made  up  for  the  purposes  of  each  such  investigation. 

•Hie  "  Sixth  Schedule  "  is  as  follows  : 

Sixth  Schedule. 
Statement  of  the  Life  Assurance  and  Annuity  Business  of  the 

on  the  18 

(The  answers  should  be  numbered  to  accord  with  the  numbers  of  the  corresponding  questions.  Statements 
of  re-assurances  corresponding  to  the  statements  in  respect  of  assurances,  under  headings  2,  3,  4,  5, 
and  6,  are  to  be  given.) 

1.  The  published  table  or  tables  of  premiums  for  assurances  for  the  whole  term  of  life  which  axe  in 
use  at  the  date  above  mentioned. 

2.  The  total  amount  assured  on  lives  for  the  whole  term  of  life,  which  are  in  existence  at  the  date 
above  mentioned,  distinguishing  the  portions  assured  with  and  without  profits,  stating  separately  the 
total  reversionary  bonuses,  ana  spedQring  the  sums  assured  for  each  year  of  life  from  the  youngest  to 
the  oldest  ages. 

3.  The  amount  of  premiums  leceivabfe  annnwTly  for  each  year  of  life,  after  deducting  the  abatements 
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made  by  the  application  of  bonuses,  in  respect  of  the  respective  assurances  mentioned  under  heading 
No.  2,  distinguisning  ordinary  from  extra  premiums. 

4.  The  total  amount  assured  under  classes  of  assurance  business,  other  than  for  the  whole  term  of 
life,  distinguishing  the  sums  assured  under  each  class,  and  stating  separately  the  amount  assured  with 
ana  without  profits,  and  the  total  amount  of  reversionary  bonuses. 

5.  The  amount  of  premiums  receivable  annually  in  respect  of  each  such  special  class  of  assmaxioes 
mentioned  under  heading  No.  A,  distinguishing  ordinary  from  extra  premiums. 

6.  The  total  amount  of  premiums  which  has  been  received  from  the  commencement  upon  all  policies 
under  each  special  class  mentioned  under  heading  4  which  are  in  force  at  the  date  above  mentioned. 

7.  The  total  amount  of  immediate  annuities  on  lives,  distinguishing  the  amounts  for  each  year  of  life. 

8.  The  amount  of  all  annuities  other  than  those  specified  under  heading  No.  7,  distinguishing  the 
amount  of  annuities  payable  under  each  class,  the  amount  of  premiums  annually  receivaiDle,  and  the 
amount  of  consideration  money  received  in  respect  of  each  such  class,  and  the  total  amount  of  pre- 
miums received  from  the  commencement  upon  all  deferred  annuities. 

9.  The  average  rate  of  interest  at  which  the  life  assurance  fund  of  the  company  was  invested  at  the 
close  of  each  year  during  the  period  since  the  last  investigation. 

xo.  A  table  of  minimum  values  (if  any)  allowed  for  the  surrender  of  policies  for  the  whole  term  of  life 
and  for  endowments  and  endowment  assurances,  or  a  statement  of  the  method  pursued  in  calculating 
such  surrender  values,  with  instances  of  its  application  to  policies  of  di£ferent  standing  and  taken  out 
at  various  interval  ages  from  the  youngest  to  tne  oldest. 

Separate  statements  to  be  furnished  for  business  at  other  than  European  rates,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  manner  in  which  policies  on  unhealthy  lives  are  dealt  with. 

ACTUARIAL  Society  of  Edinburgh. — This  So.  was  founded  in  1856,  on  the  occasion  of 
a  secession  from  the  Institute  of  Actuaries  of  Gt.  Brit,  of  most  of  the  Scotch  members. 
The  So.  embodies  all  the  leading  actuaries  of  Scotland,  and  in  1868  received  a  Charter  of 
Incorp.  under  the  title  of  Faculty  of  Actuaries  in  Scotland,  under  which  head  will 
be  found  a  more  detailed  notice. 
ACTUARIAL  Tables. — These  are  of  several  classes,  as  Tables  of  Simple  and  Compound 
Int.,  Tables  of  Annuities,  and  Tables  of  Logaridims.  But  what  may  be  regarded  as 
coming  more  closely  within  the  scope  of  this  definition,  are  Tables  of  money-values 
deduced  from  the  combined  effects  of  int  and  prob.,  especially  as  connected  with  the 
duration  of  human  life.  We  propose  here  to  give  a  chronological  list  of  Tables  answering 
more  particularly  to  the  last  definition  ;  adding  such  observations  as  seem  essential.  We 
believe  no  such  list  has  been  heretofore  compiled.  Observations  and  criticisms  on  the 
Mort.  Tables  will  be  given  when  we  treat  of  those  Tables  ;  and  the  proper  rate  of  int.  to 
be  assumed  under  given  circumstances  will  be  discussed  under  Interest,  Reserve, 
Valuations,  etc.     A  chronological  list  of  Tables  of  Logarithms  will  be  given  hereafter. 

Tables  of  Int  were  pub.  at  a  very  early  date,  but  the  earliest  we  need  note  here  are 
those  pub.  by  "John  Smart,  at  the  Town  Clerk's  Office,  Lond.,"  in  1707,  viz.  : 

Tables  of  Simple  Int.  and  Discount  at  3,  4, 5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  £10  p.c.  p.  a,  ;  also  Tables 
of  Compound  Int.,  whereby  the  amount  or  present  value  of  any  sum  of  money,  or  any 
annuity,  or  other  yearly  payment,  etc.,  for  any  number  of  years  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
is  readily  found.     (See  again  1726  ) 

In  1725  Abraham  De  Moivre,  F.R.S.,  pub.  the  first  ed.  of  his  Treatise  of  Annuities 
on  Lives,  and  thereto  was  appended  a  Table :  The  present  value  of  an  annuity  of  one 
pound  for  any  number  of  years  not  exceeding  100.  Int.  at  $  p.c.  This  Table  was 
founded  on  the  Breslau  Mort 

In  1726  Smart  pub.  2nd  ed.  of  his  Tables,  and  therein  was  contained  "a  Table  to 
calculate  the  value  of  annuities  upon  lives."  But  this  Table  was* constructed  on  a  plan 
the  very  reverse  of  more  modem  Tables.  It  was  made  to  show,  not  how  long  the  annui- 
tant might  be  expected  to  live — du/  how  long  he  must  live  in  order  to  be  reimbursed  the 
vcUue  of  his  purchase-money. 

In  1727  Mr.  Richard  Hayes  pub.  a  new  method  for  valuing  annuities  upon  lives, 
showing  at  si^ht  as  follows  :  i .  How  many  years,  months,  etc ,  purchase  an  annuity  upon 
life,  for  any  age  from  30  to  73  years,  is  worth,  when  money  yields  4,  5,  6,  7,  or  8  p.c. 
int.  2.  How  much  a  year  £\QO  is  worth  upon  life  for  any  of  the  above  ages,  etc.  3. 
How  many  years  an  annuitant  must  live  to  receive  the  value  of  the  money  sunk,  etc.,  etc. 

In  1742  Mr.  Thomas  Simpson  pub.  The  Doctrine  of  Annuities  and  Reversions,  de- 
duced from  general  and  evident  principles,  with  useful  Tables  showing  the  values  of  single 
and  joint  lives,  etc.,  at  different  rates  of  int,  etc.  These  Tables  were  deduced  from  3ie 
Lond.  Tables  of  Mort 

In  1 747  Mr.  James  Hodgson  pub.  The  Valuation  of  Annuities  upon  Lives  deduced  from 
the  Lond,  Bills  of  Mort.,  wherein  was  contained  Tables  of  values  at  3,  4,  and  5  p.c.  p. a. 

In  1 75 1  Mr.  Weyman  Lee  pub.  (appended  to  his  work  on  annuities)  Tables  of  the 
value  of  Annuities  and  Leases  certain,  for  years,  and  for  a  single  life  at  every  age  of  life, 
at  the  rates  of  3,  4,  5,  and  6  p.c.  int 

In  1754  Mr.  S.  Stonehouse  pub.  The  Valuation  of  Annuities  on  Lives  deduced  from 
the  Lond.  Bills  of  Mort.,  with  several  Tables  exhibiting  at  one  view  the  Values  of  Lives 
at  different  rates  of  Int,  and  Tables  of  Compound  Int.,  and  of  Fines  for  renewing  Collie 
Leases,  etc. 

In  1762  was  pub.  Dr.  Price's  famous  work:  Observations  on  Reversionary  payments, 
wherein  he  pive  various  Tables,  mostly  Simpson's,  based  upon  the  Lond.  Bills  of  Mort 

In  1772  Dale's  Calculations,  deduced  from  first  principles,  was  pub.  The  Tables  in- 
cluded therein  were  Simpson's  and  others. 
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In  1779  Mr.  Wm.  Morgan  pub.  71k€  Doctrine  0/  Annuities  and  Assu,  on  Lives  and 
Survivorships^  and  therein  was  contained  tables  of  the  values  of  smgle  lives,  of  two  equal 
joint  lives,  and  of  two  lives  differing  in  age  by  60  years,  computed  from  the  Northampton 
Tables,  not  then  pablished. 

In  1780  Charles  Brand  pub.  an  ed.  of  Smart's  Tables  of  Int,  Discount,  and  Annuities, 
etc.,  enlarged,  revised,  and  improved.     It  was  then  regarded  as  a  very  important  work. 

In  1783  Dr.  Price  first  puU  his  Northampton  Table  of  Mort.  with  extensive  Tables  of 
money- values  based  thereon.  These  Tables  are  so  well  known  that  we  need  not  stay  to 
enumerate  them. 

In  i8o2  Mr.  FVands  Bailv  pub.  Tables  for  the  Purchasing  and  Renewing  of  Leases  for 
terms  of  years  certain  and  lot  lives  ;  with  rules  for  determining  the  value  of  the  reversion 
of  estates  after  any  such  leases,  etc. 

In  181 5  Mr.  Milne  pub.  the  famous  Carlisle  Table  of  Mort.,  and  at  the  same  time  gave 
a  valuable  series  of  Tables  of  Monetary  values  deduced  therefrom.  These  also  are  so 
well  known  as  not  to  require  detailed  enumeration. 

In  1825  Mr.  Griffith  Davies  pub.  Tables  cf  Life  Contingencies^  containing  the  rate 
of  mort  amox^  the  members  of  the  Equitable  So.,  and  the  values  of  Life  Annuities,  Re- 
versions, etc.,  computed  therefrom,  together  with  a  more  extensive  scale  of  prems.  for  Life 
Assu.  deduced  from  ^<t  Northcanpton^Hc^t,  thui  any  theretofore  pub.,  and  the  progressive 
values  of  life  policies. 

In  1832  Mr.  T.  R.  Edmonds  pub.  Life  Tables,  founded  upon  the  discovery  of  a 
numerical  law  regulating  the  existence  of  every  human  being,  etc.  These  tables  may  be 
regarded  as  having  a  scientific  rather  than  a  practical  value. 

In  1840-41  Mr.  David  Jones's  well-known  Tables  in  2  vols,  were  pub.  The  series  is 
very  extensive,  but  the  work  has  the  merit  of  being  everywhere  known,  and  therefore 
requires  no  detailed  notice  here. 

In  1841  Mr.  Edward  Sang  pub.  in  Edm.,  Life  Assurance  and  Annuity  Tables,  with  a 
copious  collection  of  rules  cmd  examples,  2  vols,  great  folio. — The  description  and  uses  of 
the  tables  fill  98  pages  of  intro. ;  as  there  is  no  index  of  contents,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
enumerate  the  tables  by  groups,  in  order  to  give  some  idea  of  their  extent  and  varietv ; 
premising  that  the  ages  are  carried  from  o  to  100,  and  that  the  values  are  accompanied  by 
their  logarithms  in  five  decimals.  No  distinction  is  made  between  male  and  female  life ; 
the  values  are  all  based  on  Carlisle  tables  at  3  per  cent. 

I.  Logarithms  of  all  numbers  under  loooo ;  2.  Numbers  to  all  logarithms  of  four  places. 

For  One  Life. — 3.  Axmuity  and  Assurance,  constant  and  increasing  ;  4.  Annuity  and 
Assurance,  short  and  deferred,  and  Policy  current  with  risk  ;  5.  Short  period  premiums 
for  assurance  at  death,  by  2,  3,4,  .  .  .  .21  annual  payments ;  6.  Variable  premiums  for 
assurance  at  death,  increasing  and  decreasing  quinquennially  by  steps  of  10,  15  and  20 
per  cent ;  7.  Variable  premiums  for  assurance  at  death,  increasing  and  deaeasing  sep- 
tennially  by  steps  of  10^  15,  and  20  per  cent. ;  8.  Annuities,  the  payment  of  which  is  to 
cease  on  thie  attainment  of  Uie  ages  of  70,  65,  60,  55,  50  years ;  9.  Premiums  for  assurance 
at  death,  the  payment  of  which  is  to  cease  on  the  attainment  of  the  ages  70,  65,  60,  55, 
50  years ;  10.  Present  value  of  assurances  payable  at  death  or  on  the  attainment  of  the 
ages  of  70,  65,  60,  55,  50  years ;  11.  Annual  premiums  for  assurances  payable  at  death 
or  on  the  attainment  of  the  ages  70,  65,  60,  55,  50  years ;  12.  Present  value  of  annuities 
of  .which  the  payment  is  to  commence  on  the  attainment  of  ages  70,  65,  60,  55,  50  years  ; 
13.  Annual  premiums  for  annuities,  of  which  the  payment  is  to  commence  on  the  attain- 
ment of  ages  70,  65,  60^  55,  50  years  ;  14.  Present  values  of  endowments  at  the  ages  70, 
^5*  ^  55>  50  years ;  15.  Axmual  premiums  for  endowments  at  the  ages  70,  65,  60^  55, 
50  yaus  ;  16.  Present  values  of  endowments  10,  15,  20,  25,  30,  years  hence ;  17.  Annual 
premiums  for  endowments  10,  15,  20,  25,  30,  years  hence;  10.  Annual  premiums  for 
short  period  assurances,  2,  3,  4,  ...  21  jfears  ;  19.  Endowments  at  the  ages  14,  15,  16, 
17,  18,  19,  20,  21  years. 

For  Two  Lives.— 20.  Logarithms  of  joint  endowments ;  21.  Joint  annuities,  first  pay- 
ment now  ;  22.  Joint  annuities,  first  payment  one  ^ear  hence ;  23.  Annuity  during  A's 
survivorship ;  24.  Annuity  during  B's  survivorship ;  25.  Survivorship  annuity ;  26. 
Longest-life  annuity,  first  payment  now ;  27.  Longest-life  annuity,  first  pajrment  one  year 
hence ;  28.  Assurance  at  A^s  death,  if  first ;  29.  Assurance  at  B*s  death,  if  first ;  30. 
Assurance  at  first  death ;  31.  Assurance  at  A''s  death,  if  second ;  32.  Assurance  at  B's 
death,  if  second ;  33.  Assurance  at  second  death. 

In  1843  Mr.  Jenkin  Jones  pub.  a  series  of  Tables  of  annu.  and  assu.,  calculated  from 
a  new  rate  of  Mort.  amongst  assu.  lives.  The  first  and  only  set  of  actuarial  Tables  de- 
duced from  the  Experience  of  the  17  offices  in  this  country. 

In  1850  Mr.  Wm.  Orchard  pub.  single  and  ann.  prems.  for  every  value  of  annu.  on 
sinfle  and  joint  lives,  or  survivorships,  adapted  to  any  Table  of  mort.  at  2 i,  3,  3),  4,  44, 
5,  6,  and  7  p.c,  also  a  Table  for  the  formation  of  half-yearly  and  quarterly  assu.  prems. 

Mr.  Peter  Gray  says  {Assu,  Mag,  vol.  vi.,  p.  l8i) : 

The  valnea  which  it  has  b«en  heretofore  customaxy  to  tabulate  for  actuarial  purposes,  in  connexion 
with  ntecified  rates  of  mort.  and  int.,  are  those  of  annu.  on  single  and  joint  lives  at  all  ages ;  and  from 
these  By  operationf  more  or  lest  complex,  and  with  the  aid  of  subsidiary  Tables,  the  actuary  has  had  to 
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form  such  other  values  as  mi^Ht  be  required  in  the  solution  of  any  particular  problem  in  hand.  Of  the 
values  thus  requiring  to  be  formed,  those  of  the  single  and  ann.  prems-  for  assu.  occur  perhaps  more 
frequently  than  any  others ;  and  hence  the  desirableness  of  simphfying  as  much  as  possible  the 
operations  by  which  these  are  deduced  from  the  corresponding  annuities.  To  e£Fect  this  simplification 
was  the  object  of  Mr.  Orchard's  worl^  in  which,  as  will  be  admitted  by  all  competent  to  form  an 
opinion  on  the  subject,  the  author  has  been  completely  successful.  The  arithmetical  operation  here- 
tofore necessary  has  been  entirely  superseded,  and  the  required  valu^  are  found  simply  oy  inspection. 

In  1850  Mr.  Wm.  Wood  pub.  conversion  tables,  showing  the  single  and  ann.  prems. 
for  assu.  payable  on  the  extinction  of  any  single  or  of  any  joint  lives,  or  of  the  longest  of 
any  two  or  more  lives,  deduced  from  the  values  of  life  annu.  at  various  rates  of  int 

The  purpose  of  these  Tables  was  the  same  as  that  of  Mr.  Orchard's.     Mr.  Wood  sa3rs  : 

The  object  of  the  following  tables  is  to  save  the  labour  of  calculating,  from  the  values  of  the  annu. 
the  single  and  ann.  prems.  for  an  assu.  of  a  sum  payable  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  which  any  single  life, 
or  joint  lives,  or  the  longest  of  strnr  two  or  more  lives,  shall  become  extinct.  The  single  prems.  for  ;^xoo 
are  given  at  %,  3^  and  4  p.c.  The  ann.  prems.  are  given  at  ^  p.c.  for  every  difference  of  one  pennv. 
From  these  the  ann.  prems.  deduced  from  the  same  annu.  denved  from  other  rates  of  int.  are  readily 
obtained.  .  .  .  The  tables  it  will  thus  be  seen  are  thoroughly  practical.  The  results  are  of  course 
applicable  to  any  tables  of  life  aann.,  from  whatever  rate  of  mort.  they  may  be  derived. 

In  185 1  Mr.  Peter  Gray,  Mr.  W.  A.  Smith,  and  Mr.  W.  Orchard,  jointly  pub.  Ins. 
and  Annu.  Tables  according  to  the  Carlisle  Mort  at  3  p.c.  These  Tables  included 
pr^ent  value  of  annu.  and  single  and  ann.  prems.  for  survivorship  ins.  on  every  com- 
bination of  two  lives. 

Table  VII.  h  a  conversion  table  for  passing  from  the  value  of  an  assu.  to  that  of  an 
annu.  In  the  intro.  to  the  vol.,  believed  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Gray  (Mr.  Orchard 
being  then  dead),  there  is  the  following  : 

It  is  proper  to  mention  that  the  idea  of  this  table  belongs  to  Mr.  Orchard,  one  of  the  compilers  of 
the  present  work.  Mr.  Orchard  pub.  in  May  last  a  work  entitled,  "  StMg/e  atui  Ann,  Assu.  prems.  for 
every  value  of  Annuity  on  Single  or  Joint  Lives,  or  Survivors,"  etc.,  at  eight  rates  of  int. ;  the  object 
of  which  is,  as  its  title  importe,  from  the  value  of  an  aiyiuity  on  a  specified  status  to  pass  to  either  the 
•ingle  or  the  ann.  prem.  for  assu.  on  the  same  status.  From  this  tne  transition  to  the  inverse  form  of 
the  table  here  given  was  easy. 

Mr.  Orchard  exhibited  some  specimens  of  his  tables,  in  manuscript,  9it  one  of  the  sessional  meetings 
of  the  Inst,  of  Actuaries,  on  the  8th  January,  1850 ;  and  singularly  enough,  at  the  very  next  meeting  on 
the  28th  of  same  month,  there  was  laid  on  the  table  a  copy  of  the  work  having  the  same  object  in  view. 
It  is  intituled  Conversion  Tt^bles^  b^  Wm.  Wood.  F.S.A.^  etc.  On  comparison  of  the  two  works,  it  will 
appear  that  while  the  idea  on  which  thev  are  founded  is  the  same,  they  have  little  in  common  in  the 
manner  in  which  that  idea  has  been  carried  out  by  the  respective  authors. 

In  1 85 1  Mr.  W.  T.  Thomson  pub.  a  large  Sheet  Table  comprising  annuity  values  at 
every  age,  based  upon  the  Carlisle  Table  3  per  cent.     (See  again  1853.) 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  Filipowski  pub.  (in  an  appendix  to  his  anti-logarithms),  a  Table 
of  Annuities  for  3  joint  lives  at  3  per  cent.  Carlisle.  This  table  arranged  for  all  Quin- 
quennial Combinations  was  first  puD.  in  1850. 
In  1852  Mr.  Benjamin  Hall  Todd  pub.  Life  Assu.  Investigation  Tables^  showing  the 
value  of  ;£^ioo  policy  for  any  number  of  years  (not  exceeding  50)  interpolated  for  months, 
according  to  the  Carlisle  T.  of  Mort  and  3  p.c.  int. ;  also  ann.  and  single  assu.  prems., 
Carlisle  T.  3  p.c.  int.,  interpolated  for  months.    The  author  says  : 

With  the  aid  of  the  .tables  at  ]>resent  in  use,  the  method  of  valuing  policies  may  be  sufficiently  curt^ 
and  convenient  for  ordinary  practical  purposes ;  but  when  the  Actuary  has.  to  investigate  the  affairs  ol 
a  Co.  and  to  ascertain  its  true  position,  the  labour  attendinf^such  an  inquiry  is  very  arduous ;  and  from 
the  immense  mass  of  figures  to  be  aealt  with,  all  such  investigations  require  to  be  very  carefully 
checked  to  insure  that  correctness  which  the  importance  of  the  subject  demands.  ...  It  was  under 
these  impressions  that  the  idea  of  forming  a  table  of  the  value  of  policies  first  suggested  itself  to  the 
author. 

In  1853  Mr.  W.  T.  Thomson  pub.  Actuarial  Tables,  Carlisle  3  p.c.  single  lives  and  single 
deaths,  with  auxiliary  tables,  in  one  vol. ;  a  most  comprehensive  and  excellent  arrangement 
characterises  these  tables ;  they  are  too  well  known  to  all  actuaries  to  require  detailed 
notice  here. 

In  the  same  year  there  was  pub.  in  Assu,  Mag,  (vol.  iii.)  the  five  orig.  Tables  compiled 
by  Mr  Peter  Hardy,  deduced  from  the  Mort.  experience  of  the  Equitable  So.  [Equitable 
So.  Experience.] 

In  the  same  year  (1853)  the  Hon.  Elizur  Wright,  then  Ins.  Commissioner  for  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  pub.  in  Boston.  U.S.,  Valuation  Tables  on  the  Combined  experience 
rate  of  Mort.  for  the  use  of  Life  Ins.  Cos.  These  Tables  give  the  ann.  monthly  and 
daily  values  of  policies,  at  3  and  4  p.c.  int.,  for  all  periods  and  ages  from  10  to  100 ; 
and  they  constitute  the  standard  by  which  the  position  of  asso.  doing  life  bus.  in  that 
State  are  annually  tested.  But  for  the  aid  of  such  a  set  of  Tables,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  officers  of  the  Ins.  department  to  make  these  yearly  tests.  A  2nd  ed.  of  these 
Tables,  with  many  add.,  has  been  pub.  during  the  present  year.     (See  1871.) 

In  i85iL  Mr.  Peter  Hardy  pub.  m  Assu,  Mag,  (vol.  iv.)  a  Table  showing  the  present 
value  of  ^  I  p.a.  for  any  number  of  years  not  exceecling  100,  at  the  following  rates  of 
int. :  ijk,  i|.  If,  !{,  2),  2|,  2|,  and  2}. 

In  1S55  there  was  pub.  in  Assu,  Mag,  (voL  v.  pp.  363-8)  Tables  of  single  and 
ann.  prems.  for  Joint  Life  Ins.  for  all  ages  between  15  and  60,  deduced  by  William  Braid, 
Df  Edinburgh,  from  the  Car/<>/^  Table.     Int.  3  p,c. 

Same  year  thete  was  pub.  also  in  Assu.  Mag,  (vol  vi.  pp.  1 15-120)  a  series  of  tables 
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for  determining  the  valaes  of  annu.  and  assu.  on  3  lives  according  to  the  Carlisle  Table  of 
Mort.,  and  showing  the  values  of  the  annu.  payable  during  the  joint  lives.  Int.  3  p.c. 
By  the  same  author. 

Same  year,  Assu.  Mag,  (vol.  v.)  contains  a  Table  constructed  by  Charles  Gabriel 
Shaw :  value  of  £1  during  the  joint  continuance  of  3,  4,  5,  and  6  lives  of  equal  ages. 
Carlisle.     3  p.c. 

In  1857,  Mr.  W.  E.  Hillman  pub.  Tables  of  the  Value  of  a  Policy  of  Ins.  for  £1, 
according  to  the  mort.  indicated  by  the  Carlisle  observations,  and  also  the  Combined 
Experience  of  Life  Ins.  Cos.  at  3,  3^,  and  4  p.c.  int.,  with  preparatory  Tables  for  ascer- 
taining the  value  of  such  ins.  for  every  age  from  14  to  60  years,  and  of  duration  from  i  to 
50  years.  Tables  of  this  description  were  much  required  in  the  profession ;  but  un- 
tortunatelv  these  have  not  quite  met  the  requirement  Mr.  Laundy,  writing  to  the  Assu. 
Mag,  (vol.  ix.  p.  239),  says,  "Instead,  however,  of  obtaining  the  expected  aid,  I  dis" 
covered  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  values  I  had  based  upon  Mr.  Hillman's  figures 
were  untrue,  owing  to  the  extreme  inaccuracy  of  the  Table  referred  to  (Experience  Table), 
not  a  page  of  which  is  without  numerous  errors,^*  Mr.  Laundv  recailculates  the  entire 
table.  Mr.  Manly  {Assu.  Mag.  vol.  xiv.  p.  264)  says  :  I  can  fiiily  endorse  Mr.  Lauivdy's 
remark  that  no  reliance  whatever  can  be  placed  upon  the  correctness  of  the  values  in 
Hillman's  Tables. 

In  1858  Mr.  David  Chisholm  pub.  Commutation  Tables  for  joint  annu.  and  survivor- 
ship assu,  based  on  the  Carlisle  Mort.  at  3,  3),  4,  5 »  and  6  p,c.  int.,  with  tables  of  annu. 
and  assu.  on  single  lives,  and  other  useful  tables,  and  an  intro.  on  their  construction  and 
use.  "  The  object  of  the  present  pub.  is  to  provide  the  actuary  -with  a  complete  series  of 
life  assu.  tables  on  the  system  origmated  by  the  late  Geo.  Barrett,  and  improved  by  Mr. 
Griffith  Davies.'* 

In  1859  Mr.  Jardine  Henry  pub.  The  Government  Annuity  Tables,  embracing  the  values 
of  annu.  on  single,  and  two  joint  lives,  at  3,  4,  5,  and  6  p.c.  p.a.  for  every  combination  of 
age  and  sex,  founded  upon  the  mort  obs.  contained  in  Mr.  John  Finlaison's  report,  1829. 
It  has  always  appeared  to  us  that  the  compiler  of  these  tables  has  fallen  into  tne  error  of 
taking  for  the  base  of  his  calculation,  observations  No.  8  and  15  of  the  late  Mr.  Finlaison, 
instead  of  Nos.  13  and  20 — which  latter  were  really  the  ones  upon  which  all  the  Tables 
of  Life  Annuities  computed  for  the  service  of  the  Government  were  based.  lias  this  been 
previously  observed  ? 

In  1 861  Mr.  W.  Downing  Biden  pub.  Rules,  Formulae,  and  Tables  for  the  valuation  of 
Estates,  whether  Freehold,  Copyhold,  or  Leasehold,  in  possession  or  in  reversion,  and 
dependent  on  terms  of  certain  duration,  or  on  a  Life  or  Lives ;  with  new  Rules  and  Tables 
for  ascertaining  the  correct  market  value  or  fair  price  to  be  given  for  annu.,  rev.  and  next 
presentations,  m  order  to  secure  to  the  purchaser  a  certain  rate  of  int.  on  equitable  terms ; 
and  a  set  of  Conversion  Tables  for  ascertaining  from  the  price  of  an  Annu.  the  cost  of  a 
Rev.,  to  allow  the  purchaser  a  given  rate  of  int.  with  security. 

Some  of  these  tables  are  deduced  from  the  Carlisle  Mort.,  some  from  the  English  Life 
Tables. 

In  1863  Mr.  Andrew  H.  TumbuU  pub.  Tables  of  Compound  Int.  and  annu.,  yearly, 
half-yearly,  and  quarterly  payments  in  decimals  and  currency ;  with  rules  for  determining 
the  amount  of  principal  and  int.  in  any  payment  of  annu.,  and  for  the  construction  of 
Tables  showing  the  same. 

In  1864  Dr.  Farr  pub.  English  Life  Tables  (No.  3.),  Tables  of  Lifetimes,  annuities  and 
premiums,  with  an  mtro.  The  tables  are  very  extensive,  comprising,  in  single  lives,  an 
entire  suit  of  commutation  columns  at  the  several  rates  of  interest  from  3  to  10  p.c.,  for 
male  and  female  lives  separately,  by  whole  years  as  usual ;  with  additional  ones  oy  half- 
yearly  and  quarterly  values  of  int.  and  mort. ;  and  every  possible  combination  of  two 
joint  lives,  male  and  female,  two  males  and  two  females,  interest  at  3  p.c.  The 
fundamental  logarithmic  columns  were  evolved  and  printed  by  Scheutz's  o&lculating 
machine,  made  in  London  by  Mr.  Donkin.  The  admirable  introduction  to  the  work  cannot 
be  too  much  commended  to  the  actuarial  student.  It  epitomises  the  entire  analysis  of  the 
science  ;  and,  amongst  its  other  and  various  merits,  pomts  emphatically  to  a  distinction 
between  interest  and  discount,  which  has  sometimes  been  misunderstood.— /W^j^m. 

In  1866  Mr.  Jardine  Henry  pub.  vol.  I  of  his  Government  Life  Annu.  Commutation 
Tables  for  single  and  two  joint  lives  at  o,  i,  2,  24f  3,  3i,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,9,  and  10  p. c.  p.a.  ; 
and  for  three  and  four  joint  lives  at  3  and  6  p.c.  p.a.,  founded  on  tiie  experience  of  the 
Government  annuitants  up  to  1823,  and  on  the  further  experience  from  1823  to  1853, 
with  Tables  showing  on  inspection  the  ann.  prems.  for  an  ins  of  ;f  100,  by  the  above  or 
by  any  other  Tables,  for  single,  two,  three,  and  four  joint  lives,  at  3  p.c,  and  also  at  all 
other  rates  on  addition  of  constants.  The  work  is  to  be  completed  m  8  vols.  See  an 
observation  we  have  made  recording  his  previous  work,  1859. 

In  1868  the  pub.  of  the  Actuarial  Mag.  was  commenced.  It  contains  a  number 
of  orig.  Tables.    [Actuarial  Mag.] 

In  1869  was  pub.  (part  i)  Valuation  Tables,  prepared  specially  for  the  use  of  the  Ins. 
Department,  State  of  New  York,  and  based  upon  Homan's  Table.  Int  4I  p.c  [American 
Mort.  Tables.]    The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  Tables  contained  therein  : 
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I*  (43  P^^)i  showing  the  net  values  j^er  one  thousand  dollar*  of  whole  life  pol.  with  eaual  annual 
prem.,  for  December  3i8t  of  each  year,  interpolated  for  months,  with  a  side  table  giving  tne  monthly 
and  daily  di£ference  and  the  values  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  policy  year. 
^  II.  (one  p.),  showing  the  net  values  per  one  thousand  dollars  01  whole-life  pol.  prem.  paid  bva 
single  payment ;  serving  also  for  the  valuation  of  additions  or  reversionary  dividends  and  all  whole- 
life  pol.  fully  paid  up,  whether  hy  a  single  payment,  or  by  five,  ten,  or  any  other  number  of  payments ; 
table  interpolated  for  months,  with  the  same  side-table  as  in  No.  I. 

III.  (5  p.),  showing  the  net  values  per  thousand  dollars  of  whole-life  pol.  by  equal  annual  prem.  for 
five  years  or  till  previous  death,  interpolated  for  months,  with  the  same  side-table  as  in  No.  I. 

I V.  (zo  p.),  showing  the  net  values  per  one  thousand  aollars  of  whole-life  pol.  bv  equal  annual  prem. 
for  ten  years  or  till  previous  death,  interpolated  for  months,  with  the  same  side-taole  as  in  No.  I. 

^'  (3  pOi  showing  the  net  values  per  one  thousand  dollars  of  whole-life  pol.  by  equal  annual  prem. 
for  fifteen  vears  or  tul  previous  death ;  giving  values  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  policy  year,  with 
the  monthly  difference. 

^>  (4  pO>  showing  the  not  values  for  one  thousand  dollars  of  whole-life  pol.  bv  equal  annual  prem. 
for  twenty  years  or  till  previous  deatfi ;  giving  the  values  at  the  beginning  and  eDd  of  each  policy  year, 
and  the  monthly  diflFerence. 

VII.  (28  p.),  showine  the  net  values  per  one  thousand  dollars  of  endowment  assu.  pol.  maturing  at  age 
6^,  with  equal  annual  prem.  till  maturity  or  previous  death,  interpolated  for  months,  with  the  same 
side-table  as  in  No.  I. 

In  1870  part  2  of  the  same  work  was  issued,  and  contained  the  following  Tables  : 

Nos.  VII.A,  VII.B,  VTI.c,  and  No.  VIII.  f25  p.),  showing  net  values  per  one  thousand  dollars  of 
endow,  assu.  pol.,  maturing  at  ages  25  and  ^o^jry  pavments  as  si>ecified  in  each  table. 

Nos.  VIII. A,  ViII.B^  VIII.c,  VIII.D,  and  VliI.E  (29  p.),  showing  net  values  per  one  thousand  dollars 
of  endow,  assu.  pol.,  maturing  at  age  60,  by  payments  as  specified  in  each  table. 

Nos.  IX.,  IX. A,  IX.B,  IX.C,  IX.D,  and  No.  X.  (23  p.),  showing  net  values  per  one  thousand  dollars 
of  endow,  assu.  pol.,  maturing  at  ages  30  and  55,  by  payments  as  specified  in  each  table. 

Nos.  X.A,  X.B,  X.c,  X.D,  and  X.b  (21  p.),  showing  the  net  values  for  one  thousand  dollars  of  endow, 
assu.  pol.  maturing  at  age55,  byprem.  as  specified  m  each  table. 

Nos.  XI.,  XI.A,  XI.B,  Xl.c,  Xl.D,  XI.B,  and  No.  XII.  (26  p.),  showing  net  values  per  one  thousand 
dollars  of  endow,  assu^ol.  maturing  at  af  es  35  and  50,  by  payments  as  specified  in  each  table. 

Nos.  XII.A,  XII.B,  xll.c,  XII.D,  and  XII.k  (18  p.),  showing  net  values  per  one  thousand  dollars  of 
endow,  assu.  pol.  maturing  at  age  50,  by  payments  as  specified  m  each  table. 

Nos.  XIII.,  XIII.A,  XllI.B,  AlII.c,  XIII.D,  XIII.B,  and  No.  XIV.  (27  p.),  showing  net  values  per 
one  thousand  dollars  of  endow,  assu.  pol.,  maturing  at  ages  40  and  45,  by  payments  as  specified  in  each 
table. 

Nos.  XrV.A,  XrV.B,  XIV.c,  XTV.d,  and  XIV.e  (15  p.),  showing  net  values  per  one  thousand  dollars 
of  endow,  assu.  pol.,  maturing  at  aee  45,  by  payments  as  specified  in  each  table. 

No.  XV.  (28  p.),  showing  net  values  per  one  thousand  dollars  of  endow,  assu.  pol.,  maturing  at  age 
65,  by  equal  ann.  prem.  till  mortality  or  previous  death. 

Nos.  XV.A,  XV.B,  XV.c,  XV.D,  and  XV.b  (26  p.}.  showing  \'alue9  per  one  thousand  dollars  of  endow, 
assu.  pol.  maturing  at  age  65,  by  payments  as  specified  in  each  table. 

Part  3  of  the  work  will  be  very  soon  completed.  The  cost  of  the  3  parts,  ;f  42.  The 
typography  appears  perfect. 

In  1 87 1  was  pub.  in  Boston,  U.S.,  2nd  ed.  of  Prof.  E.  Wright's  Valuation  Tables 
on  the  combined  experience  of  actuaries  (17  offices)  rate  of  Mort,  revised  and  enlarged. 
The  author  says : 

These  tables,  so  &r  as  they  give  the  net  values  of  ordinary  policie^  with  ann.  prems.  payable  during 
life,  were  printed  for  the  use  of  a  few  subscribing  Cos.  in  1^3.  Very  few  other  than  whole-life,  or 
short-term  policies  were  then  issued.  At  the  present  moment  it  will  create  ^ome  surprise  that  some  of 
the  Cos.  for  which  these  tables  were  prepared,  insisted  on  maintaining  a  3  p.c.  reserve,  on  which  account 
they  were  cast  at  both  3  and  4  p.c.  .  .  Since  1853 ,  and  especially  since  1858,  different  forms  of  policy, 
or  modes  of  paying  prem.,  have  been  greatly  multiplied,  requiring  not  only  many  new  tables  for  con- 
venience in  valuing  Tor  reserve,  but  for  settling  other  im^rtant  questions  of  equity  necessarily  arising 
out  of  the  great  diversities  in  the  conditions  of  the  policies.  To  this  reprint  of  old  tables,  a  good  many 
new  ones  that  seemed  most  needed  have  been  added,  and  a  number  of  others  the  purpose  olwhich  will 
be  presently  explained. 

ACTUARIAL  Valuations.     See  Actuarial  Investigations.     Bonuses,  mode  of 
ascertaining.    Valuations  for  Surplus. 

ACTUARIES,  Consulting. — Actuaries  of  known  reputation  have  frequently  a  very  con- 
siderable income  from  a  species  of  chamber  practice,  quite  apart  from  the  conduct  of  the 
business  of  any  particular  office  with  which  they  may  be  associated.  In  the  process  of 
legal  business  all  sorts  of  questions  arise  regarding  the  values  of  life  interests,  reversions, 
leaseholds,  next  presentations,  etc.,  etc. ;  and  the  Courts,  before  making  orders  for  dealing 
with  the  same,  properly  require  a  valuation  to  be  made  bv  a  competent  actuary.  Then 
again,  vendors  as  well  as  purchasers  require  to  know  the  values  of  life  policies,  annuities, 
lue  interests,  etc.,  about  to  be  placed  in  the  market  for  sale.  Many  books  have  been 
pub.  professing  to  give  rules  and  tables  to  guide  in  such  matters.  But  the  opinion  of  a 
man  practically  conversant  with  such  questions  must  necessarily  stand  before  all  that  can 
be  said  by  rule.  He  knows  the  proper  deductions  and  allowances  to  be  made ;  the  proper 
rate  of  int.  to  be  assumed ;  the  inclination  or  otherwise  to  invest  at  certain  times  in  certain 
classes  of  securities  :  hence  a  fee  of  a  few  guineas  may  save  as  many  hundreds.  Most 
persons  over-estimate  the  values  of  such  investments  when  not  acting  tmder  competent 
advice.  Some  of  the  problems  which  come  before  actuaries  in  this  manner  areof  great  interest. 
Many  of  the  smaller  ins.  offices,  having  no  regularly  appointed  actuary  on  their  staff, 
fall  back  upon  the  services  of  consulting  actuaries,  and  reap  the  benefit  of  their  larger 
experience  at  a  very  small  comparative  cost. 

Mr.  James  Dodson  may  be  r^;arded  as  the  first  who  filled  the  office  of  Consulting 
Actuary.    He  stood  i^  tlvit  re],atioA  to  the  founders  of  the  Equitable.    De  Moivre  had 
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indeed  been  much  consulted  in  the  earlier  part  of  last  century ;  but  chiefly  as  regarded 
chances  at  play. 

In  the  U.S.  several  of  the  best  known  actuaries  are  entirely  consulting,  that  is,  have  no 
fixed  engagement  with  any  particular  office. 

ACTUARIbS'  Experience. — Actuaries'  Table, — ^The  Experience  Table,  17  Offices 
(1843),  which  we  in  this  work  call  the  Old  Experience  Table,  is  generally  designated  by 
one  of  the  above  titles  by  actuaries  and  writers  in  the  U.S.  The  Experience  Table  of  1869, 
we  in  these  pages,  with  a  view  to  the  avoidance  of  confusion,  call  the  New  Experience 
Table.  The  Old  Experience  Table  was  some  years  since  adopted  by  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  as  the  standard  for  its  State  valuations,  and  is  still  retained.  [American 
MoRT.  Tables.]    It  is  very  often  called  the  Actuaries'  Experience. 

ACTUARIES,  Faculty  of,  in  Scotland.    See  Faculty  of  Actuaries. 

ACTUARIES,  Institute  of  (Great  Britain). — With  a  view  to  the  especial  training 

of  actuaries  to  the  duties  of  their  calling.    [Actuary.]    The  Institute  of  Actuaries  was 

foimded  in  Lond.  in  1847.     Most  of  the  leading  members  of  the  profession  have  taken  a 

warm  interest  in  it  from  the  b^innir^.     Its  successive  presidents  have  been  Mr.  John 

Finlaison,  Mr.  Charles  Jellicoe,  Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  and  the  President  now  is  Mr.  W. 

B.  Hodge.    A  president  is  now  elected  every  third  year ;  the  aflairs  are  governed  by  the 

President  and  Council. 

The  Institute  consists  of  contributing  members,  viz.,  Fellows  and  Associates ;  and 

non-contributing  members,  viz.^  Honorary  Foreign  and  Corresponding  Members.     Fellows 

have  the  right  of  attaching  to  their  names  F.I.  A. ;  Associates  A. I. A.    An  Associate  who, 

"for  a  period  of  three  years,  may  have  been  Act.  to  the  Government,  or  Act.,  Principal 

Officer,  Manager,  Sec.,  or  Assistant  Act.  to  any  Life  Assu.,  Armuity,  or  Rev.  Interest  So., 

or  who  has  received  a  certificate  of  competency,  may  be  at  once  admitted  as  Fellow, 

without  ballot.'' 

The  first  art.  of  its  const!,  sets  forth  its  objects  as  follows  :^ 

Tho  Institute  of  Actuaries  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  an  asso.  founded  for  the  purpose  of 
elevating  the  attainments  and  status,  and  promoting  the  general  efficiency  of  all  who  are  engaged  in 
occupations  connected  with  the  pursuits  of  an  Actuary ;  and  for  the  extension  and  improvement  of  the 
data  and  methods  of  the  science,  which  has  its  origin  in  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  prob.  to  the 
afEairs  of  life,  and  from^  which  life  assu.  annuity,  reversionary  interest  and  other  analogous  insti- 
tutions derive  their  principles  of  operation.  It  embraces  as  its  peculiar  province  of  inquiry  all  mone- 
tary questions  involving  a  consideration  of  the  separate  or  combined  effects  of  interest  and  probability. 

With  a  view  to  the  preparation  of  the  younger  members  for  the  high  duties  of  their 

calling,  a  course  of  instruction  has  been  indicated  by  the  Council,  the  completeness  of 

which  may  be  sufficiently  judged  of  by  a  bare  enumeration  : 

BiATRicuLATiON  EXAMINATION. — ^Vulgur  Fractions ;  Decimal  Fractions  :  Logarithms ;  Evolutions ; 
Equations,  Simple  and  Qu&dratic ;  Series,  Arithmetical  and  Geometrical ;  Permutations  and  Com- 
binations ;  Binomial  Theorem ;  Finite  Differences ;  Geometry ;  First  Four  Books  of  Euclid.  Sbcond 
Ykas's  Examination. — ^Theory  of  Logarithms;  Elements  and  Theory  of  Probabilities;  Compound 
Int.  and  Annuities  Certain ;  Tables  of  Mort. ;  Construction  of  Auxiliary  Tables ;  Annuities  and  Assu. 
on  Lives ;  Annuities  and  Assu.  on  Survivorships  ;  Miscellaneous  questions.  Third  Year's  Examina- 
tion.— Ltye  AstM.  Finance:  Construction  and  Graduation  of  Tables  of  Mort.;  Existing  Tables  of 
Mart.,  the  mode  of  their  Construction  and  their  respective  Merits ;  Methods  of  determining  the  Surplus 
in  an  Assu.  Co.,  and  of  distributing  it  amon|^st  the  Assured.  Legal  PrincipUs :  Acts  of  Pari. ; 
Charters  of  Incorp.:  Deeds  of  Set. ;  Partnerships,  Lim.  and  Unlim.,  Powers  and  Duties  of  Persons 
constituting  them ;  Policy  considered  as  a  Contract ;  Probates  and  Letters  of  Administration ;  As- 
signments ;  Personal  Representatives :  Bankruptcies.  Statistics  :  Methods  for  the  Arrangement  and 
Collection  of  Data ;  Tests  of  Accuracy ;  Preparation  of  Abstracts  and  Reports ;  General  System  of 
the  Country's  Finance ;  Funded  and  Unfunded  Debt,  and  Fiscal  Arrangements ;  Taxation.  Currency, 
Banking,  and  Investment :  Currency,  metallic  and  paper ;  Nature  of  Banking^Bank  of  England, 
Private  and  Joint  Stock  Banks ;  Bills  of  Exchanee ;  Comparative  Value  of  Securities ;  High  ana  Low 
Prices :  Fluctuations  in  the  Rate  of  Interest.  Miscellaneous  :  Book-keeping ;  Auditing ;  Valuation 
of  Marketable  Securities ;  and  Approximate  Calculations. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  work  we  have  kept  before  us  the  preceding  requirements. 
Some  are  of  course  altogether  beyond  our  range. 

The  Institute  has  its  own  organ  :  the  youmal  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries  and  Assu. 
Mag,  pub.  quarterly.    [Assurance  Mag.] 

In  1867  an  attempt  was  made  to  found  an  Inst,  of  Actuaries  in  the  U.S.,  but  it  did  not 
proceed. 
ACTUARIES,  Longevity  of. — We  think  the  profession  of  an  actuary  is  one  that  should 
peculiarly  conduce  to  longevity.  We  do  not  find  that  any  special  records  have  been 
kept.  We  have  compiled  a  few  instances  of  ages  at  death,  at  the  moment  of  going  to 
press,  only  as  a  nucleus. 


Griffith  Davies  67 

Professor  De  Morgan    65 

John  Finlaison 77 

Ibemamin  Gompertz 85 


Mr.  Harris  (of  the  ^M/f) 46 

Mr.  Arthur  Morgan   69 

Mr.  W.  Morgan 54 

Dr.  Price 68 


ACTUARY. — Originally  a  public  officer  in  the  Roman  Courts  of  Justice,  who  drew  up 
writings,  contracts,  etc. ,  in  presence  of  the  magistrate,  whence  his  name,  from  Actus,  an 
instrument  Actuarii  also  Icept  the  military  accounts  of  the  Romans.  The  Clerk  who 
roistered  the  acts  and  constitutions  of  the  convocation  in  the  assemblies  of  that  body 
was  termed  actuary.  The  officers  appointed  to  keep  Savings  Bank  accounts  were  formerly 
termed  actuaries.     Some  dictionaries  include  short-hand  writers  and  registrars  of  public 
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bodies  under  the  term.  An  acttiary,  as  now  nnderstood,  is  a  person  who  is  trained  to 
apply  the  doctrine  of  mathematical  prob.  to  the  a£^rs  of  life.  The  classes  of  problems 
with  which  he  has  to  deal  embrace  all  monetary  questions  that  involve  a  consideration  of 
the  separate  or  combined  effect  of  int.  and  prob. 

An  actuary  is  now  regarded  as  a  necessary  officer  of  every  assa  transacting  life,  annuity, 
or  rev.  bus.  He  may  be  either  a  resident  actuary,  a  term  applied  to  persons  holding  a 
fixed  appointment  with  any  particular  asso.  ;  or  he  may  be  a  consulting  actuary^  whose 
services  are  at  the  disposal  of^any  person  or  asso.  requiring  the  same.  [Actuaries,  Con* 
SULTING.]  The  title  of  actuary  can  scarcely  be  said  to  properly  lielong  to  any  person  in 
Gt.  Brit,  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Inst,  of  Actuaries  of  Gt.  Brit,  and  Ireland,  or  of 
the  Faculty  of  Actuaries  in  Scotland. 

Mr.  Wm.  Morgan  was  probably  the  first  resident  actuary  appointed.  He  became  act 
of  the  Equitable  m  1774.  Dr.  Price  addressed  the  followmg  remarks  to  that  So.  on  the 
duties  and  the  importance  of  the  office  of  actuary. 

There  axe  no  questions  the  solution  of  which  requires  a,  stricter  attention,  or  greater  skill  in  investi- 
gation, than  some  in  the  doctrine  of  assn.  Difficult  questions  are  sometimes  brought  to  the  So. ;  and 
the  Directors,  not  being  themselves  mathematicians,  are  under  anecessitv,  in  making  their  demands,  of 
being  governed  by  their  Actuarv :  and  should  he  happen  to  be  unqualifiea,  he  must  mak^  mistakes,  and 
either  the  public  or  the  So.  will  be  injured.  In  short,  the  So.  can  scarc^y  be  sensible  enough  of  the 
importance  of  both  abilities  and  probity  in  the  servants  it  employs ;  nor  therefore  of  the  particular 
reason  there  is  for  guardin|[  their  places  against  the  applications  of  candidates  who  in  aoy  future 
vacancies  may  endeavour  to  mtrude  themselves  by  their  connexions  or  influence. 

It  was  in  1819  that  the  profession  of  the  actuary  came  to  be  specially  recognized  by  the 
Government.  This  came  about  in  two  forms.  First  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  John 
Finlaison  to  the  office  of  actuary  to  the  Commissioners  of  die  National  Debt ;  and  second, 
by  enacting  (59  Geo.  III.  c  128,  sec.  2)  that  the  Tables  and  Rules  of  all  Friendly 
Societies  should  be  **  approved  by  two  persons  at  least,  known  to  be  professional  actuaries, 
or  persons  skilled  in  calculation,"  as  fit  and  proper,  according  to  die  most  correct  calcu- 
lation of  which  the  nature  of  the  case  woula  admit    (See  1846.) 

In  1826,  Mr.  Babbage  said  in  his  Comparative  View^  speaking  of  the  actuaries  of  the 

then  offices : 

The  degree  of  knowledge  nossessed  by  persons  so  situated  at  the  different  Inst,  is  exceedingly 
various,  passing  through  all  aegzees,  from  the  most  superficial  acquirements,  derived  merely  from  the 
routine  of  an  office,  up  to  the  most  profound  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

These  differences  iik  d^ree  of  attainments  are  not  peculiar  to  the  profession  of  the 
actuary. 

The  requirement  of  an  actuarial  certificate  to  the  Tables,  etc.,  of  F.  Sos.  enacted  in 
1819,  was  superseded  by  the  law  of  1829 ;  but  in  1846  there  was  enacted  the  9  &  10 
Vict  c.  27,  sec  13  of  \Aiich  provided  as  follows  : 

After  the  passing  of  this  Act,  the  Reg.  of  F.  Sos.  in  England  and  Scotland  shall  not  certify  the  rules 
of  any  F.  So.  estab.  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  any  benefit  depending  on 
the  laws  of  sickness  or  mort.,  unless  such  So.  shall  adopt  a  Table  which  shall  have  been  certified  to  be 
a  Table  which  may  be  safely  and  fairly  adopted  for  such  purpose  under  the  hand  of  thjD  actuary  to  the 
Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt,  or  of  some  person  who  shall  have  bees  for  at 
least  five  years  an  actuary  to  some  Life  Ins.  Co.  in  Lond.,  Edin^  or  Dublin,  and  the  name  of  the  actuary 
by  whom  any  such  Table  shall  have  been  certified  shall  be  set  forth  in  the  rules,  and  printed  at  the  foot 
ot  all  copies  of  such  Tables  printed  for  the  use  of  the  So.    (See  1850.) 

By  the  13  &  14  Vict,  c  115,  the  enactments  of  18 19  and  1846  are  modified,  and  the 
employment  of  an  actuary  in  relation  to  F.  Sos.  is  rendered  optional,  except  that  the 
Reg.  is  not  to  grant  a  "certificate  to  any  So.  assu.  to  any  member  thereof  a  certain 
annuity  deferred  or  immediate,  unless  the  Tables  of  Contributions  payable  for  such  kind 
of  assu.  shall  have  been  certified  by  an  actuary  as  aforesaid,  or  furnished  by  the  Reg.*' 
But  if  the  Rules  and  Tables  were  certified  by  an  actuary  as  provided  by  the  act  of  1846, 
then  the  So.  was  to  be  designated  a  *'  certified  "  So. 

By  15  &  16  Vict.  c.  80  (1852),  an  act  to  abolish  the  office  of  master  in  ordinary  of  the 
High  Court  of  Chancery,  and  to  make  provision  for  the  more  speedy  and  efficient 
despatch  of  the  bus.  of  tne  said  Court,  authority  is  given  (sec.  42)  to  any  judge  of  the 
Court  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  '*  actuaries  or  other  scientific  persons"  the  better  to 
enable  such  Court  or  judge  to  determine  any  matter  at  issue  in  any  cause  or  proceeding, 
and  to  act  upon  the  certificate  of  such  persons.  Under  this  autnority  the  opinions  of 
actuaries  are  veiv  constantly  required  by  the  Court. 

In  1853  a  goof  deal  of  attention  was  drawn  to  the  subject  of  the  training  and  qualification 
of  actuaries,  by  reason  of  the  Select  Com.  on  Assu.  Asso.,  which  sat  in  that  year,  taking 
some  notice  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  in  a  paper  read  before  the'Inst  {.Assu,  Mag,  vol.  iv.,  p.  93),  took 

occasion  to  say  : — 

I  apprehend  that  the  teal  bus.  of  the  actuary  is  the  reasoning  on  all  events  to  which  the  mathematics 
of  proD.  can  be  applied,  and  reducing  the  conclusions  to  a  form  in  which  they  can  be  practically  used 
for  the  public  benefit.  His  study  is  the  doctrine  of  averages ;  and  though  his  functions  have  been 
hitherto  confined  in  a  great  measure  to  subjects  relating  to  the  assu.  of  human  life,  there  are  evidently 
man^  other  topics  to  which  in  time  his  attention  ought  to  be  directed.  The  discovery  of  the  mathe- 
matical laws  of  events^  will  eveatually  be  recognizeid  as  the  sole  means  of  bringing  uncertainty  to 
certainty,  and  out  of  irr^ularity  deducing  order.  Whilst  men  depend  wholly  on  their  indiviaual 
experience  and  skill,  without  consulting  the  laws  deduced  by  mathematics  from,  a  large  coUec^n  of 
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facts,  they  will  often  be  astonished,  as  they  freqaentlr  are  now  in  Fire  and  Marine  Assu.,  by  fluctua- 
tions which  npset  all  their  mles  of  practice,  bnt  which  the  mathematician,  if  he  had  been  furnished 
with  the  previous  results  of  their  experience,  would  have  predicted  with  almost  unefring  certainty. 

Dr.  Fair,  in  the  Twelfth  Ana.  Rep.  of  the  R^.-Gen.,  pub.  that  same  year,  said  : 

The^  whole  commerce  of  the  country  turns  on  contin^[encies  which  demand  the  application  of 
scientific  observation  and  calculation  ;  and  as  English  agriculture  has  its  chemists,  English  commerce 
must,  to  keep  pace  with  it,  ultimately  employ  actuaries  to  calculate  the  risks  which  are  now  only 
rongnly  guessed  at ;  and  thus  extend  the  sphere  of  an  important  class  of  scientific  men,  at  present 
almost  peculiar  to  this  country. 

And  then  turning  to  the  present  rather  than  the  future,  added  the  following  : 

There  is  so  much  of  peculiarity  in  every  Assu.  So.,  and  such  skill  required  in  determining  what 
charge  should  be  laid  on  the  net  premium,  what  reserve  should  be  laid  up,  what  constitutes  the  safety 
of  a  particular  Office,  what  shoula  be  sacrmced  to  extend  the  transactions,  what  should  be  strenuously 
resisted  to  save  a  So.  from  imminent  danger  or  insolvency,  and  what  should  be  adopted  to  give  families 
the  greatest  benefits,  the  public  the  greatest  confidence  in  Ins.  Sos. — as  demand  from  the  actuary  great 
technical  and  mathematical  skill,  beiides  integrity,  consummate  judgment,  courage  and  prudence. 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  H.  W.  Porter  read  before  the  Inst  of  Actuaries  an  able  paper 

On  some  points  connected  wiih  the  Education  of  an  Actuary  {Assu.  Mag.  vol.  iv.,  p.  loS). 

In  the  preparation  of  the  present  work  we  think  it  will  be  found  that  we  certainly  have 

not  exceeded  the  scope  of  inauiry  which  the  author  of  that  paper  considered  should 

form  the  groundwork  of  the  education  of  an  actuary.     We  commend  the  careful  study  of 

that  paper  to  all  who  contemplate  entering  into  the  profession.     We  content  ourselves 

with  the  following  extract  here : 

The  model  actuary,  then,  as  a  statist,  collects  and  arran^pes  the  materials  for  his  mort.  table ;  as  a 
mathematician  he  constructs,  accommodates,  and  corrects  it,  according  to  scientific  principles  ;  and 
from  this  course  he  calculates  his  Tables  of  annuities  and  of  prems.  His  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  diseases,  and  of  their  effect  upon  certain  constitutions  and  under  different  conditions,  enables  him  to 
co-operate  with  the  physician ;  and  thus  the  medical  knowledee  of  that  officer  is  combined  with  the 
statistical  element  in  ue  hands  of  the  actuary,  and  the  knowledge  of  both  is  thus  made  practically 
useful.  His  l€«al  knowledge,  if  sound,  mav  save  the  Co.  much  expense — his  sphere  of  usefulness  is 
enlarged^  and  he  becomes  a  valuable  coadjutor  of  the  legal  adviser  of  hn  Co.  As  a  scholar,  the 
actusuy  is  continually  in  request.  As  a  man  of  business  his  services  are  invaluable.  In  the  term 
"  business"  I  include  a  knowledge  of  Finance. 

Mr.  David  Madagan,  in  his  address  to  the  Actuarial  So.  of  Edin.,  in  1867,  said  : 

I  claim  for  the  profession  of  an  actuary  a  very  high  place  indeed.  Measured  by  the  issues  which 
depend  upon  its  accurate  details,  and  still  more  upon  the  soundness  of  the  principles  on  which  these 
details  proceed,  the  importance  of  our  profession  mav  be  stated  in  very  strong  terms.  It  deals  with 
enormous  figures  in  finance,  and  it  is  entrusted  with  the  interests  of  generations  of  men.  It  concerns 
itself  with  the  minutiae  of  apparentl  v  trifling  matters  of  routine,  with  fractional  and  almost  infinitesimal 
considerations ;  but  it  also  manipulates  and  frnctifies  gi^ntic  sums,  and  apportions  them  periodically 
among  thousands  of  recipients  woo  are  literally  helpless  in  its  ha'kids. 

The  charter  of  incorp.  of  the  Faculty  of  Actuaries  of  Scot,  granted  1868,  thus  sets  forth 

the  duties  of  an  actuary  : 

Firstly,  to  take  care  that  the  inst.  under  his  charge,  or  which  may  at  any  time  desire  his  opinion  and 
advice,  is  founded  on  a  safe  basis,  both  as  regards  the  rate  of  mort.  assumed  for  any  particular  country, 
class,  or  sex,  and  the  rate  of  int.  at  which  it  may  be  calculated  the  money  entrusted  to  the  care  of  such 
inst.  can  be  safely  improved ;  secondly,  to  ascertain  from  time  to  time,  as  the  inst.  makes  progress,  hj 
appropriate  calculations,  whether  the  rate  of  mort.  actually  experienced,  and  the  rate  of  int.  realizeo, 
are  in  accordance  with  the  data  assumed :  for  the  performance  of  these  duties  it  is  evident  that  not  only 
a  sound  knowledge  of  mathematical  principles  is  required,  but  also  the  practical  application  <n 
financial  Judgment  and  experience :  ...  in  addition  to  the  requirements  of  Life  Assu.  Inst.,  the  pro- 
fession of  Actuary  is  largely  called  into  requisition,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  advocate  or  barrister, 
in  advising  and  directing  the  public  in  regard  to  a  great  variety  of  pecuniary  interests,  finequently 
involving  interests  of  large  amount. 

The  Life  Assu.  Cos.  Act,  1870,  requires  an  investigation  into  the  affairs  of  all  Assa 
transacting  Life  bus.,  to  be  made  by  **  an  actuary"  peri^ically ;  but  does  not  define  who 
shall  be  regarded  as  an  actuary  for  such  purpose.  We  believe  the  attempt  once  or  twice 
made  legally  to  define  an  actuary  led  to  a  complete  failure.  This  need  not  be  so.  A 
short  act  of  Incorp.  for  the  Institute  might  settle  this  vexed  Question. 

After  what  has  oeen  already  said  here,  it  may  seem  supernuous  to  add  that  an  actuary 
must  be  something  more  than  simply  a  mathematician.  That  he  must  be  a  mathematician 
admits  of  no  question ;  but  with  uat  qualification  ever  so  largely  developed,  and  nothing 
more  than  that,  he  never  becomes  an  actuary  in  the  sense  here  implied.  The  other  quali- 
fications are  sound  judgment  and  enlarged  knowledge  of  business  affairs — sagacity.  The 
latter  can  only  be  obtained  with  and  from  experience ;  the  judgment  should  be  inherent 
We  will  quote  from  two  authorities  in  point :  Mr.  Porter  said  in  the  paper  already  quoted  : 

Those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  seeinjg^  that  class  of  cases  which  arise  in  the  private  practice  of 
an  actuary,  and  particularly  in  that  of  actuaries  of  Rev.  Ins.  Cos., — and  which  are  ofa  far  hif her  order 
than  ordinary  Assu.  Office  calculations, — ^must  be  well  aware  that  in  many  €M»e»  judgment f\oih  as  to 
the  treatment  of  the  case,  and  as  to  the  adoption  of  results  when  arrived  at  by  calculation,  or  the 
modification  of  those  results,  is  no  unimportant  aid  to  the  actuary ;  indeed,  cases  may  and  do  arise  in 
Practice^  the  result  of  which  untemperea  by  judgment  would  be  absurd. 

Mr.  Charles  Jellicoe  remarked  in  1855  {Assu.  Mag.  vol.  vi.,  p.  66) : 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  apparent  that  in  questions  of  this  kind  a  great  deal  of  judgment 
and  discretion  must  always  be  required  m>m  the  actuary,  and  that  it  is  not  possible  to  Ijly  down  any 
general  rule  which  will  altogether  obviate  such  requirement. 

Hence,  and  happily,  calculating  machines  can  never  entirely  take  the  place  of  men. 
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ACl^TE  Diseases. — Diseases  of  considerable  severityi  rapid  prepress,  and  short  duration,  as 
distinguished  from  chronic y  or  long-continued  diseases.  Diseases  were  formerly  dis- 
tinguished into  morbi  acuiissimiy  very  acute,  lasting  only  three  or  four  days ;  mordi  sui- 
ctcutissimiy  lasting  seven  days ;  and  morbi  subacuii^  lasting  from  twenty  to  forty  days. — 
Hoblyn^s  Diet,  of  Med.  Terms. 

ADAMANT  Fire  and  Life  Assu.  Co.  projected  in  1852,  but  never  attained  the  honour  of 
comp.  regis.  The  Co.  was  promoted  by  Mr.  Fred.  Lawrence,  who  first  r^s.  it  as  the 
Alleviator.     Its  proposed  cap.  was  ;£'ioo,ooo,  in  shares  of;f  i. 

ADAMS,  John,  pub.  in  1787  The  Mathematician's  Companion^  or  a  Table  of  Logarithms 
from  I  to  10,860,  with  an  introduction  to  Decimal  and  Logarithmic  Arithmetic 

ADAMS,  TH0.MAS,  was  Sec.  of  Coal  Trade  Mut.  and  several  other  Marine  Clubs  at  South 
Shields,  in  1845,  and  for  some  years  subsequent. 

AD  INTERIM,  in  the  mean  time.  As  ad  interim  dividends,  pending  the  declaration  of 
ordinary  dividends. 

ADDISON,  Colonel  H.  R.,  was  manager  of  the  Phoenix  Life  during  the  years  1856-7. 

ADDITIONS  TO  Business. — An  Ins.  Asso.  cannot  take  up  any  branch  of  bus.  not  orig. 
provided  for  in  the  scheme  of  its  constitution.  This  was  decided  in  1824  in  the  case  of 
Natusch  V.  Irving,  see  Alliance  F.  and  L.  In  view  of  this  circumstance,  it  is  usual 
in  stating  the  "objects"  for  which  an  asso.  is  founded,  which  in  the  case  of  every 
modem  Co.  has  to  be  set  out  in  detail  in  the  Mem.  of  Assa  [Memorandum  of  Asso.], 
to  embrace  not  only  the  immediate  objects  of  the  Asso.,  but  such  as  may  arise  in  pro- 
cess of  time  by  amalg.  or  otherwise.  Hence  the  objects  of  a  Life  Asso.  frequently  com- 
prehend the  trans,  of  Fire  and  Marine  Ins.  or  Accident  and  Fidelity  Guar,  bus.,  although 
It  is  only  intended  at  the  time  to  transact  life  bus.  The  objects  of  the  Asso.  once  fixed 
cannot  be  altered.     [Alterations.]    [Objects.] 

ADDITIONS  TO  Policy. — Reversionary  Bonuses  declared  upon  Life  policies  are  termed 
"Additions  to  Policy."  Mr.  Charles  Jellicoe  advanced  the  following  important  query 
upon  this  subject  in  1856.  Should  not  the  add.  to  a  policy,  as  well  as  the  sum  cusu.,  be 
charged  with  extra  prem.  where  extra  risk  is  incurred? — adding  the  following  observations : 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  is  done  in  very  few  offices,  even  when  the  add.  are  actually  greater  than  the 
sum  assu.  There  can  be,  of  course,  no  good  reason  for  such  a  practice  ;  the  add.  are  made  on  the 
supposition  that  the  circumstances  of  the  life  involved  will  remain  the  same.  If  those  circumstances 
arc  altered,  the  office  should  have  compensation  for  the  add.  risk  incurred  by  the  change,  or  it  must  be 
a  loser  to  the  extent  of  the  proper  prem.  to  meet  it.    Assu.  Mag:,  vi.,  p.  104. 

ADELPHI  Asso.  *'for  the  effecting  of  mut.  and  the  granting  of  guaranteed  assu.  on  Lives 
and  Survivorships,  and  the  sale  of  deferred  and  contingent  Life  annu.  and  Endow." 
This  Asso.  was  projected  some  years  since.  It  was  to  have  a  capital  of  ;^50o,ooo,  in 
10,000  shares  of  £$0.     Its  preliminary  prospectus  said  : 

The  prov.  committee  of  the  Adelphi  Asso.  having  well  considered  the  various  existing  schemes  of 
Life  Assu.,  are  satisfied  that  there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  notwithstandmg  the  large 
number  of  similar  Inst.,  an  asso.  embracing,  and  extending,  upon  safe  and  equitable  principles,  the 
various  conveniencies  which  have  hitherto  been  projected,  is  yet  requisite  to  supply  the  wants  of,  and 
would  be  appreciated  and  supported  by  the  public. 

This  belief  was  not  realized ;  the  undertaking  never  reached  maturity ;  the  scheme  bore 
a  strong  family  resemblance  to  the  Abacus.     Mr.  £.  Ryley  was  its  consulting  actuary. 

ADJOINING  Risks. — In  Fire  Ins.  .houses,  buildings,  etc.,  standing  so  near  to  the  particular 
risks  being  ins.  as  to  be  likely  to  communicate  nre.  Property  insurable  in  itself  at  easy 
rates  may  oy  reason  of  its  contiguity  to  combustible  materials  be  deemed  hazardous.  In 
France  the  person  in  whose  premises  a  fire  originates  is  primd  facie  liable  for  all  damage 
done  to  adjoining  risks. 

ADJUDICATION,  giving  or  pronouncing  a  judgment,  sentence,  or  decree.  As  adjudicating 
upon  claims ;  determining  or  decreeing  the  amount  to  be  paid.  Claims  "  waiting  for 
adjudication  "  are  those  in  which  all  the  requirements  of  the  proof  have  not  been  com- 
phed  with. 

ADJUST  (To). — From  the  Fr.  to  make  even.  To  arrange,  define,  determine,  make  even, 
and  "  settle"  the  amount  payable  under  a  contract  of  ins.  on  the  occasion  of  a  loss. 

ADJUSTER. — One  whose  profession  or  bus.  it  is  to  adjust.  [Assessor.]  [Average 
Stater.]    [Claim  Adjuster.] 

ADJUSTMENT.^The  term  is  applied  in  several  forms  to  the  business  of  Ins.  We  must 
deal  with  it  under  each  head. 

In  Marine  Ins.  it  signifies  the  process  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  the  indemnity 
which  the  insured,  after  all  allowances  and  deductions  made,  is  entitled  to  receive  under 
his  policy,  and  the  fixing  the  proportion  which  each  underwriter  is  liable  to  pay.  The 
term  ** settling,"  as  applied  to  the  adjustment  of  marine  losses,  is  technical,  and  sometimes 
leads  to  misapprehension ;  it  should  be  discontinued.  Marine  losses  are  usually  adjusted 
by  persons  specially  qualified  for  the  purpose,  called  average-adjusters,  or  average-staters, 
which  is  indeed  a  recognized  profession.  Orginally  Marine  losses  were  not  payable  until 
one  month  after  adjustment  The  Marine  Cos.  after  a  time  adopted  the  practice  of 
paying  within  ten  deiys  or  a  week.  The  underwriters  at  Lloyd's  adhered  to  the  custom 
of  one  month,  until  June  1870,  when  a  discussion  was  raised,  and  on  a  ballot  of  members, 
it  was  agreed  to  pay  one  week  after  adjustment. 
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The  question  has  arisen  whether,  if  the  underwriter  received  information  after  the 
adjustment,  which  altered  his  views  of  the  bond  fide  character  of  the  loss,  and  therefore 
of  his  liability,  he  was  at  liberty  to  decline  to  pay.  In  the  case  of  Hog  v.  Gotddney^ 
which  arose  m  1745,  the  adjustment  had  been  made  and  endorsed  upon  the  policy  as 
follows  :  Adjusted  the  loss  on  this  policy  at  ninety-eight  pounds  per  cent.^  which  I  do  agree 
to  fay  one  numih  after  date, — Henry  Gouldney.  The  plaintiff  pleaded  that  after  such 
adjustments  the  losses  were  always  paid  without  further  proof,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
considered  the  endorsement  as  a  note  of  hand^  and  said  the  plaintiff  had  no  need  to  enter 
into  proof  of  loss.  I^ater  decisions  have  modified  this  ruling  ;  and  in  case  of  fraud  the 
money  can  be  recovered  even  after  payment.     The  usual  form  of  endorsement  on  the 

policy  now  is  "  Settled  ^\.£ ,    and  signed  by  the  underwriter,  or  in  case  of  a  Co. 

by  the  duly  authorized  officer,  or  two  or  more  directors. 

In  Life  Ins.  the  term  has  no  reference  to  claims. 

In  Fire  Ins.  complications  equally  great  with  those  in  Marine  Ins.  occur,  more 
particularly  in  relation  to  *'  Floating  Policies.'*  But  such  adjustments  are  usuaUy  termed 
"apportionments,"  and  under  that  head  we  shall  speak  of  them.  The  officer  making 
the  apportionment  is  caUed  an  "  assessor."    [Assessor.] 

In  Hail  and  some  other  branches  of  Ins.  the  adjustment  of  the  loss  is  termed  an 
"assessment,"  and  will  be  spoken  of  under  that  head. 

In  Cattle  Ins.  the  losses  are  generally  settled  through  the  aid  of  an  "  Inspector." 
ADJUSTMENT  of  Rights  op  Contributories,  is  a  process  which  arises  in  the  winding 
up  an  assa  either  voluntary  or  under  the  Court.  The  debts  being  all  paid,  the  surplus  has 
to  be  disposed  of  to  the  contributories  by  this  process.  Cos.  Act,  1862,  sees.  109  and  133. 
ADJUSTMENT  of  Tables  of  Mort. — ^The  process  oi  adjustment  or  graduation  by  which  a 
Life  Table  is  made  to  represent  as  nearly  as  possible  the  progress  of  a  human  generation 
year  by  year  through  life,  is  employed  upon  tne  same  principle  that  astronomers  "  reduce," 
as  it  is  termed,  all  their  observations  to  some  common  event  or  epoch.  "  By  the  term 
correcting  or  equating  observations  for  nutation,"  says  Herschel,  "is  always  understood 
in  astronomy  the  getting  rid  of  a  periodical  cause  of  fluctuation  and  presenting  a  result, 
not  as  it  was  obsen/ed^  but  as  it  would  have  been  observed  had  that  cause  of  fluctuation  had 
no  existence."  The  same  process  has  to  be  employed  in  the  construction  of  Mort.  Tables. 
A  simple  instance  may  be  furnished.  Between  the  ages  of  15  and  25,  and  indeed  up  to 
later  ages,  the  mort  is  kept  down  in  towns  by  the  influx  of  healthy  people  (chiefly 
females)  from  the  country :  thus  in  Lond.  the  annual  mort.  amongst  young  women,  be- 
tween the  ages  named,  is  onlv  6  per  1,000  ;  while  in  the  surrounding  counties  the  mort 
at  the  same  age  is  from  7  to  8  per  1,000 ;  and  amongst  young  men  in  Lond.,  at  the  like 
age,  it  is  8  per  1,000;  The  solution  is  found  in  the  fact  that  healthy  young  women  .of 
these  ages  go  from  the  country  into  Lond.,  and  other  large  towns,  and  obtain  situations, 
and  frequently,  if  they  are  taken  ill,  go  back  into  the  country  to  die.  The  effect  is  to 
make  towns  look  more  healthy  than  the  country,  at  these  ages.  Mort  Tables,  con- 
structed upon  extensive  data  from  town  and  country  life,  would  not  be  materially  affected 
by  such  fluctuations.  Those  based  upon  town  observations  only  are  certain  to  be  more  or 
less  so,  unless  subjected  to  the  processes  just  enumerated.  *  They  would,  in  fact,  exhibit 
fictitious  decrements  at  the  ages  enumerated  if  this  "correction" — which  implies  the 
preceding  processes — were  omitted. — l9is.  Guide  and  Hand-book, 

In  1857,  a  paper  from  Mr.  Peter  Gray  on  Mr.  Gompertz's  method  for  the  adjustment 
of  Tables  of  Mort.,  was  pub.  in  the  Assu,  Mag,  (vol.  vii.,  p.  121),  and  therein  the 
writer  offered  the  following  remarks  :  — 

Wben  an  observation  has  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  mort.  which  has  prevailed 
during  a  specific  time  in  the  community  observed  upon,  it  is  usually  found  that  the  series  of  prob. 
of  living  a  year  at  the  various  ages  thence  deduced  is  very  far  from  conforming  to  our  ideas  of  what  an 
exponent  of  the  law  of  mort.  ought  to  be.  Instead  of  a  series  exhibiting  throughout  its  extent  a  gradual 
and  progressive  chan^  of  value  in  passinp:  from  each  term  to  the  next,  we  have  one  showing  but  a  faint 
approach  to  the  desired  regularity.  This  is  just  what,  from  the  circumstances  in  which  such  obs.  are 
usuallv  made,  we  ought  to  expect.  It  is  not  often  that  the  community  subjected  to  obs.  is  sufficiently 
extended  to  furnish  us  with  sncn  a  series  of  average  results  as  can  alone  fitly  figure  forth  the  law  of  mort. 

Now  if  our  object  is  only  to  ascertain  the  mort.  which  has  prevailed  during  the  period  to  which  our 
obs.  has  been  restricted,  nothing  remains  to  be  done— the  series  obtained  as  above  is  a  correct  repre- 
sentation of  that  mort.  But  there  is  usually  another  ulterior  object  in  view.  What  we  generally  want 
is  a  series  to  serve  as  a  basis  of  deductions  for  the  future,  and  which  consequently  shall  ^hibit,  not  the 
incidental  mort.  of  a  limited  period,  but  the  normal  vaoti.  (so  to  speak),  which  would  have  been  found 
to  prevail  had  the  observation  oeen  conducted  on  more  extensive  bases.  Keeping  in  view  then  that  we 
have  no  other  means  of  arriving  at,  or  rather  of  approximating  to  the  series  in  question  than  by  sub- 
jecting to  treatment  the  series  uready  obtained,  it  oecomes  a  matter  of  importance  to  determine  what 
is  the  mode  of  treatment  likely  to  conduct  us  to  the  most  satisfactory  result.  Various  methods  have 
been  devised  and  employed  by  computors  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  construction  of  tables  for  the 
adj'usiinent  of  their  results  (for  so  the  operation  I  speak  of  is  termed),  and  it  is  one  of  these  that  it  is 
the  object  of  the  present  paper  to  explain  and  illustrate. 

The  method  in  question  is  that  which  was  devised  by  Mr.  Grompertz,  and  given  to  the  world  in  the 
Phil,  Trans,  for  X825.  Although  so  long  before  the  public,  it  is  far  from  being  so  well  known  as  it 
deserves  to  be.  .  .  . 

In  nearly  all  the  methods  of  adjustment  heretofore  employed,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Gomperts's, 
the  object  chiefly  kept  in  view  has  been,  simply  (doing,  01  course  as  little  violence  as  possible  to  the 
orig.  results),  to  secure  some  sortoi  r^^arity  of  profession  in  the  series  of  prob.  of  living  a  year ;  and 
this  without  reference  to  amy  law  in  accordance  with  which  this  progression  <mgAt  to  oe  regulated. 
Mr.  Gompertz,^on  the  other  hand,  sets  out  by  proposing  for  our  acceptance  a  principle  with  respect  to 
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the  progression  of  the  rate  of  mort.,  which,  on  its  being  admitted,  leads  to  the  method  of  adjustment  of 
which  we  speak. 

He  then  proceeds  to  explain  Mr.  Gompertz's  Law  of  Mort,  and  to  expoflnd  its 
formulae,  in  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  follow  him. 

Two  able  papers  On  Interpolation^  Summation^  and  the  Adjustment  of  Numerical 
Tables^  appear  m  vol.  xi.  Assu,  Mag,  by  Mr.  Woolhouse. 

It  will  naye  been  gathered  from  the  foregoing  that  various  methods  of  adjustment  have 

been  employed.     A  controversy  has  recently  (1870)  arisen  between  Mr.  Woolhouse  and 

Mr.  Filipowski,  as  to  the  plan  which  was  adopted  in  adjusting  the  New  Experience 

Tables.     Mr.  Woolhouse  said  on  this  occasion  : 

I  have  for  many  ^ears  made  the  adjustment  of  tables  a  special  study,  and  the  subject  is  one  the 
investigation  of  which  is  beset  by  formidable  difficulties,  which  still  present  to  mathematicians  an 
interesting  field  for  future  research.  The  particular  method  by  whicn  the  New  Experience  Tables 
have  been  adjusted  by  me,  and  which  I  am  assured  will  be  practically  useful  in  other  departments  of 
science,  is  mathematicall^jr  satisfisurtory  in  principle,  and  the  manipulation  of  the  same  has  proved  to  be 
both  effective  and  simple  in  practice,  and  such  as  to  warrant  its  general  adoption. 

Mr.  Filipowski  advocated  a  method  altogether  different  from  that  which  he  believed 
had  been  adopted.  We  cannot  follow  the  controversy  (see  Ins,  Record^  December,  1870). 
[Graduation.]    [Mort.  Tables.] 

ADLARDy  George,  an  English  gentleman  resident  in  New  York.  He  has  represented  several 
English  Ins.  Cos.  doing  bus.  in  the  U.S.,  viz.,  the  Monarchy  the  Unity ^  and  more  recently 
the  Queen,  He  has  written  some  able  papers  on  historical  subjects,  and  to  him  we  are 
indebted  for  the  discovery,  in  the  Rqnster  Books  of  the  Privy  Council,  of  the  controversy 
between  the  two  first  English  Fire  Offices,  which  will  be  found  detailed  in  our  Hist,  of 
Fire  Ins. 

ADLER,  Marcus  N.,  M.A.,  F.I. A.,  Act.  of  Life  department  oi  Alliance  since  1867. 
Mr.  Adler  entered  that  office  in  1857,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of 
ins.  He  had  studied  under  the  late  Professor  De  Morgan,  at  University  College,  and  had 
assisted  a  son  of  that  gentleman  in  the  estab.  of  the  Mathematical  So.  In  tiie  Alliance 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  come  under  the  immediate  notice  of  the  then  distinguished 
Act  of  the  Co.,  Mr.  Gompertz,  who  discerned  and  appreciated  his  attainments.  In  1858 
Mr.  Adler  communicated  to  the  Assu,  Mag,^  **  Formula  for  an  Approximate  Value  of 
Annuities  at  Simple  Interest " 

In  1864  Mr.  Adler  prepared  a  paper : — Some  Considerations  on  the  Government  Life 
Annuities  and  Life  Assu,  Billy  in  which  was  contained  many  suggestions  of  a  practic^ 
character.  He  had  the  satisfiau:tion  of  seeing  that  most  of  his  suggestions  were  em- 
bodied in  the  measure  adopted  by  the  Government  The  paper  is  printed  in  vol.  xiu  of 
Assu,  Mag,  In  1865,  he  prepared  a  further  paper  : — On  Government  Annuity  and  Assu, 
Rates  and  Regulations^  in  which  he  answered  some  critidsms  on  the  preceding  measure 
(Assurance  Magcuiney  voL  xiL,  p.  265). 

In  1866  Mr.  Adler  communicated  to  the  Assu,  Mag,  (vol.  xiii.)  a  very  interesting 
memoir  of  Mr.  Gompertz,  F.R.S.,  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  hereafter.  It 
seemed  only  appropriate  thaf  the  man  who  was  ultimately  to  succeed  to  the  chair  of  that 
distinguished  mathematician  should  write  his  memoir. 

In  1868  Mr.  Adler  read  before  the  Institute  an  instructive  paper  on  ''Ins.  bus.  in 
Germany;'*  and  in  1870,  he  read  before  the  Working  Men's  Club  Union  (under  the 
presidency  of  Lord  Lichfield),  an  interesting  paper  on  F.  Sos. 

ADMINISTER  (To). — To  dispose  according  to  law  of  the  estate  and  effects  of  a  person  who 
who  has  died  intestate — that  is,  without  leaving  a  will.  This  is  done  under  the  authority 
of  a  l^al  instrument  called  "  Letters  of  Administration.''  If  these  be  granted  to  a  male, 
he  is  called  '*  Administrator,"  if  to  a  female  she  is  called  '*  Administratnx."  Where  there 
are  any  legal  difficulties  as  to  who  shall  administer,  the  process  is  effected  through  the  aid 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  what  is  termed  an  "  Administration  suit" 

ADMINISTRATION.    See  Letters  of  Administration. 

ADMIRALTY  Court.— This  is  a  Court  of  great  antiquity.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  it 
was  said  to  have  existed  '*time  out  of  mind."  All  things  arising  upon  the  sea,  as  causes 
of  merchants  and  mariners,  and  whether  civil  or  criminal,  were  tried  before  the  Lord  High 
Admiral,  who  was  to  judge  them  in  a  summary  way  according  to  the  laws  of  the  sea  then 
known.  Edward  III.  appears  to  have  placed  the  Court  upon  a  better  footing  in  1357. 
The  rules  by  which  it  tnen  came  to  be  governed  were  the  ancient  laws,  customs,  and 
usages  of  the  sea,  including  such  selections  from  the  laws  of  Rhodes  and  Oleron,  the 
Waterrecht  of  Wisbey,  the  Hanseatic  Ordinances,  the  Consolato  del  Mare,  the  Marine 
Ordinances  of  Louis  XlV.  (1681),  and  others,  which  fix>m  their  natural  justice  and  sound 
policy  obtained  generallv  in  the  Admiralty  Courts  of  Europe. 

Richard  II.  limited  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court.  It  is  probable  that  previously  the 
Court  took  cognizance  of  all  causes  of  a  maritime  nature,  whether  arising  within  the  king's 
dominions  or  out  of  them.  It  would  seem  to  be  the  proper  province  of  the  Court  to 
deal  with  causes  wholly  arising  upon  the  main  sea,  and  not  within  the  precincts  of  any 
country :  so  that  being  out  of  the  reach  of  ordinary  Courts  of  Justice,  they  are  to  ht 
remedied  by  a  peculiar  court  of  their  own.  The  judgeship  of  the  Admiralty  was  con- 
stituted in  15 14 :  the  judge  being  styled  the  Lieutenant  of  the  High  Admiral 
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By  2nd  of  Henry  IV.  c.  ii  (a.d.  1400),  an  Act  was  passed  :  A  remedy  for  him  who  is 
wrongfully  pursued  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty.    This  Act  was  repealed  in  186 1. 

The  High  Court  of  Admiralty  was  formerly  held  at  St  Margaret^s  Hall  in  Southwark. 
During  the  pla^e  of  London  it  was  held  at  Jesus  College,  Oidbrd ;  the  principal  of  that 
Coll^[e  being  judge  of  the  Court.  After  that  it  was  removed  to  Doctors'  Commons. 
Blackstone  says  its  proceedings  were  according  to  the  civil  law,  and  therefore  the  Court 
was  held  with  the  Superior  Ecclesiastical  Courts  in  Doctors'  Commons.  In  later  times  the 
judge  has  generally  been  an  eminent  Doctor  of  the  Civil  Law.  Before  the  Revolution 
there  appears  to  have  been  two  judges ;  afterwards  but  one. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  two  divisions  of  the  Court — the  Prize  Court  and  the 
Instance  Court  In  the  Prize  Court  the  judge  has  jurisdiction,  by  virtue  of  a  Commission 
issued  under  the  Great  Seal,  at  the  beginning  of  every  war,  to  proceed  upon  all  and  all 
manner  of  captures,  seizures,  prizes  and  repri^ds  of  ships  or  goods  which  are  or  shall  be 
taken,  and  to  hear  and  determine  according  to  the  course  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  law  of 
nations.  In  the  Instance  Court  also  the  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  judge  is  conferred 
by  a  Commission  under  the  Great  Seal.  This  is  a  municipal  tribunal ;  it  is  a  court 
of  record,  and  its  decrees  and  orders  for  the  payment  of  money  have  the  same  effect 
as  judgments  in  the  Superior  Courts  of  Common  Law. 

This  Court  has  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  private  injuries  to  private  rights  arising  at  sea, 
or  intimately  connected  with  maritime  subjects.  Its  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  torts  is  con- 
fined to  wroi^  committed  at  sea,  or  at  least  on  the  water,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Admiralty.  Such  are  suits  for  (i)  Sea  batteries ;  (2)  Collision  of  ships,  for  which  there 
is  also  remedy  at  common  law  ;  (3)  Restitution  of  possession  of  a  ship  where  there  is  no 
hon&fide  claim  to  vrithhold  her ;  and  (4)  Piratical  and  illegal  takings  at  sea. 

In  cases  of  contract  its  jurisdiction  is  confined  to  those  of  a  maritime  nature,  as  (i) 
Between  part-owners  of  a  ship — Equity  has  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  this  case ;  (2) 
Mariners'  and  officers'  wages--also  recoverable  by  action  at  law,  or  before  a  magistrate ; 
(3)  Pilotage ;  (4)  Bottomry  and  respondentia  bonds ;  and  (^)  Salvage — which  is  also 
recoverable  by  action  at  law,  or  a  summary  hearing  before  magistrates,  or  the  Cinque  Port 
Commissioners ;  (6)  Whenever  any  ship  is  under  arrest  by  process  issuing  from  the  High 
Court  of  Admiralty,  or  when  the  procttds  of  any  ship  having  been  so  arrested  have  been 
brought  into  the  registry,  the  Court  has  jurisdiction  to  take  cognizance  of  all  claims  and 
causes  of  action  of  any  person  in  respect  of  any  mortgage  of  sudi  ship,  and  to  decide  any 
suit  instituted  by  any  such  person  m  respect  of  any  such  claim  or  causes  of  action  re- 
flectively (see  3  &  4  Vict  c.  65). 

The  Court  now  sits  at  Westminster,  ami  its  proceedings  are  still  greatly  conformable  to 
the  Civil  Law  in  conjunction  \rith  Marine  Customs.  There  is  a  Court  of  Admiralty  in 
Ireland,  but  the  Scotch  Court  was  abolished  by  i  Wm.  IV.  c.  69.  The  practice  of  the 
Admiralty  Court  in  England  has  been  much  modified  by  recent  enactments — 24  &  25 
Vict,  c  10  (1861),  and  27  &  28  Vict  c.  25  (1864). 

It  appears  at  first  a  little  remarkable  that,  while  so  many  questions  incident  to  Marine 
Ins.  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty  Court,  no  action  upon  a  policy  of 
Marine  Ins.  can  be  brought  there.  Blackstone  shadows  forth  the  reason  for  this:  '*and 
indeed  it  hath  been  further  holden  that  the  Admiralty  Court  cannot  hold  plea  of  any  con- 
tract under  seal."  This  rule,  as  we  have  seen,  has  been  modified  in  recent  practice  ;  but 
actions  on  policies  of  Ins.  stiU  have  to  be  brought  in  the  ordinary  Courts.  [Policies  or 
Ins.  Court.] 
ADMISSION  OF  Age. — ^The  technical  process  of  endorsing  on  the  policy  "age  admitted" 

after  proof  has  been  supplied.    [Age  admiti^ed.]    [Age,  Proof  of.] 
ADMISSION  OF  Claim. — In  Life  Ins.,  after  all  the  required  evidence  and  proofs  have  been 
sent  in  to  the  office,  and  the  directors  have  become  satisfied  of  the  bona  fides  of  the  case, 
the  next  process  is  to  ''admit  the  claim,"  payable  at  3  or  6  months — as  the  policy  shall 
provide.     In  Accident  Ins.  death  claims  are  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner ;  while  in 
cases  of  non-fsital  injury  the  admission  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  claimant,  telling 
him  to  call  upon  the  agent  of  the  Co.  where  he  will  find  a  cheque  for  the  amount,  on 
sie;ning  the  form  of  discharge. 
ADULTERATION  of  Food  was  prohibited  in  England  as  &r  back  as  1267.     Much  attention 
was  called  to  the  subject  in  1822,  through  Mr.  Accum's  book  called  Death  in  the  Pot; 
and  in  1855,  through  Dr.  Hassell's  bool^  Food^  and  its  Adtdteratians,     In  1836,  by  6  & 
7  Wm.  IV.,  c.  37,  adulteration  was  made  a  criminal  offence.     It  is  now  provided  by  23 
&  24  Vict  c.  84  (i860),  that  every  person  who  sells  any  article  of  food  or  drink,  with 
which,  to  the  knowledge  of  such  person,  any  ingredient  injurious  to  health  has  been 
mixed,  or  sells,  as  pure,  any  such  article  adulterated,  and  not  pure,  shall,  on  summary 
conviction,  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  ;f  5.     On  repetition  of  the  offence,  offender's  name 
may  be  pub.  at  his  expense  in  newspapers.      Parochial  chemical  analysts  may  be  ap- 
pointed.    See  Baker*s  Laws  relating  to  Public  Health, 
ADULTERY  :  its  Effect  on  Lond.  Marriages.     Gregory  King,  who  wrote  in  1696,  gave  as 
one  reason  why  Marriages  in  Lond.  produced  fewer  children  than  country  marriages, 
"  the  more  frequent  fornications  and  adulteries  "    [Marriage.] 
ADULTS,  Developmental  Diseases  of.— These  rank  as  order  2  in  the  Class  of  Develop- 
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MENTAL  Diseases,  and  embrace  Paramenia  and  Childbirth.     The  deaths  in  England  from 

these  causes  show  but  very  slight  fluctuations.     In  1858,  thev  were  21 14 ;  in  1062,  2198  ; 

and  in  1867,  2461.     Over  a  period  of  fifteen  years  ending  1064,  they  averaged  about  118 

per  million  of  the  population  living. 

The  deaths  in  tms  order  are  limited  to  females,  and  in  1867  were  2461.     Of  these,  5 

took  place  at  ages  between  10  and  15  ;  141  between  15  and  20 ;  361  between  20  and  25  ; 

1006  between  25  and  35  ;  865  between  35  and  45 ;  80  between  45  and  55  ;  and  3  between 

55  and  65. 

In  vol.  vi.  of  the  Assu,  Mag.  (1856)  will  be  found  an  abstract  of  an  able  paper  by 

Professor  A.  Buchanan,  M.D.,  On  the  Physiological  Law  of  Mort,  and  on  certain  Devia- 
tions from  it  observed  about  the  commencement  of  adult  life, 
AD  VALOREMy  according  to  value. 
ADVANTAGEOUS  and  Generous  So.,  Limited  :  founded  in  1711,  for  Ins.  on  Marriage. 

[Marriage  Ins.] 
ADVANTAGEOUS  Insurers,  "upon  the  lives  of  men,  women,  and  children,  for  the 

benefit  of  themselves  and  posterity  for  ever."    An  asso.  under  this  title  was  projected  in 

October,  1712,  in  printed  "proposals,"  after  the  manner  of  the  time.     The  following  is 

an  outline  of  the  scheme  in  the  projector's  own  words  : 

If  such  an  ins.  can  b«  estab.  as  that  a  man  by  paying  25X.  per  quarter,  and  never  more,  to  a  joint- 
stock  for  <;^  years  only,  can  secure  to  himself,  his  neirs.  executors,  or  whomsoever  he  pleases,  upon  the 
decease  of  the  person  insured  upon,  whether  himself  or  any  odier,  from  j^5o,  if  that  lifo  drops  the 
first  year,  to  ^^75  if  the  second,  and  so  £2$  increase  every  year,  till  it  comes  to  £2$'*  or  more  the  9(h 
year,  about  wnich  time  all  payments  to  the  stock  will  cease,  and  so  eveiy  rear  after  for  ever  1^250  to 
the  claimant  of  each  pezson  insured  upon  who  should  happen  to  die,  woula  it  not  be  deemed  a  noble 
invention,  since  every  contributor,  his  heirs,  etc.,  could  receive  ^^50  for  the  first  ^^5  he  pays,  and  about 
£2$  for  every  other  ^s  he  is  out  of  pocket  to  tiie  stock,  whenever  the  person  insured  upon  dies  ;^  and 
also  have  an  interest  m  the  joint-stock,  so  as  himself,  his  heirs,  etc,  for  ever  to  have  liberty  to  nominate 
another  life  to  be  insured  upon,  and  have  a  like  sum  paid  unto  his  family  again,  when  that  life  drops ; 
and  then  insure  a^in  as  before,  and  so  on  perpetually,  without  paying  the  sums  mentioned  for  more 
than  ^4  7®<u:*f  which  amounts  in  the  whole  but  to  ^47  los.,  that  any  one  man  will  pajr  to  the  stock  for 
insunng  upon  one  lifo,  to  secure  a  good  estate  to  his  sunily  for  all  succeeding  generations. 

The  projector  continues : 

And  that  such  a  Co.  for  Ins.  upon  lives  for  the  benefit  of  posterity  may  be  solidly  founded,  and  faMj 
govenied  by  its  own  members,  more  advantageously  for  all  and  every  one  of  them  than  any  other  yet 
estab.,  the  author  of  these  papers  conceives  the  following  articles  and  scheme  annext  will  truly  demon- 
strate to  all  that  peruse  them. 

A  most  elaborate  scheme,  with  tables  of  calculations,  was  annexed,  and  there  is  the 
following  intimation : — The  scheme  was  calculated  and  the  articles  drawn  up  above  a  year 
since,  but  not  pub.  till  now,  by  reason  of  the  many  fallacious  projects  (before  taken 
notice  of  and  justly  put  down  by  Act  of  Pari.)  that  were  then  ofiered  to  the  public. 
[L.  Ins.,  Hist,  of.] 

ADVANTAGEOUS  So.~This  So.  was  constituted  out  of  several  Subs,  for  Birth,  carried  on 
at  Parr's  Coffee  House,  Broad-street,  Ratcliffe,  early  in  171 1.  It  afterwards  amalg.  with 
the  Generous  Sa  and  became  known  as  Advantageous  and  Generous  So.     [Birth  Ins.] 

ADVANTAGES  of  Ins. — These  will  be  made  apparent  in  many  parts  of  this  work ;  es- 
pedaUy  under  the  head  of  Finance  of  Life  Ins.,  and  in  a  selection  of  notes  firom 
various  writers  under  Ins.  and  Life  Ins. 

ADVENTURE. — ^The  sending  to  sea  of  a  ship  or  goods  at  the  risk  of  the  sender. — Lex,  Merc. 
An  adventure  is  now  more  generally  understood  as  a  speculation  in  goods  sent  abroad 
under  the  care  of  a  supercargo,  to  be  disposed  of  him  to  the  best  advantage  for  the  benefit 
of  his  employers. 

ADVERTIStMENT.— Any  Co.  regis,  under  Cos.  Act,  1862,  must  give  notice  by  adv.  "  m 
some  newspaper  circulating  in  the  district  in  which  the  regis,  office  of  the  Ca  is  situate'' 
before  closing  the  register  of  members.  In  all  adv.  Uie  Co's.  name  and  full  title  must 
be  inserted. 

ADVERTISING. — It  has  long  been  a  problem  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  an  ins.  asso., 
What  benefit  is  to  be  derived  firom  advertising?  We  think  the  answer  may  be  rendered 
as  tersely  as  the  question.  It  fistmiliarizes  the  name  and  bus.  of  the  office  in  the  minds  of 
the  public — that  is  all.  The  bus.  resulting  directly  fix>m  advertisements  is  frequently  of 
such  a  character  that  it  had  better  be  avoid^.  Advertisements  may  be  properly  regarded 
as  seed  sown ;  the  harvest  follows  at  an  appropriate  distance  of  time,  and  can  only  be 
effectually  garnered  by  experienced  workmen.  Mr.  Langley  put  the  case  very  well  in 
his  Vademecumi — '*  Boards  and  door-plates  and  wire-blinds  are  of  little  value  to  an 
a^ncy;  and  advertisements  are  scarcely,  worth  the  expense,  unless  backed  up  by 
diligence  and  intelligent  activity."  The  r^  problem  is,  How  to  obtain  the  largest  return 
for  a  given  sum  of  money  expended?  That  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  bus.,  and  a 
variety  of  circumstances,  regarding  which  experienced  advertising  agents  maybe  consulted 
with  great  advantage.     Advertising  is  a  science. 

ADVOwSON. — The  right  of  presentation  to  a  church  or  benefice.  Advowsons  are  of  two 
kinds  ;  appendant,  and  in  gross.  Appendant  is  a  right  of  presentation  dependent  upon  a 
manor,  lands,  etc ,  and  passes  with  and  as  appendant  to  the  same.  Advowson  in  gross 
is  a  right  subsistuig  by  itself,  belonging  to  a  person^  and  not  to  a  manor,  lands,  etc. 
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Advowsons  are  taHSbet  presenkUive^  cMiiiw,  or  donativt.  Presentative  is  where  the  patron 
does  present  or  offer  his  derk  to  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  to  be  instituted  in  his  church. 
Collation  differs  from  institution  in  this,  that  institution  is  performed  by  the  Bishop 
npon  the  presentation  of  another,  and  collation  is  his  own  act  of  presentation.  An 
adyowsoQ  Donative  is  when  the  King  or  other  Patron,  in  whom  the  advowson  of  the 


chnrch  is  lodged,  does,  by  a  single  donation  in  writinc,  put 
without   Dresentation*    institution,    or   induction.      Advowso: 


the  clerk  into 


possess 
rlv  mo! 


ion 


without  presentation,  institution,  or  induction.  Advowsons  were  formerly  mostly 
appendant  to  manors,  and  the  patrons  parochial  barons.  The  lordship  of  the  manor 
and  patronage  of  the  church  were  seldom  in  different  hands  till  advowsons  were  given 
to  religioushouses.  Now  they  are  generally  divided  and  dealt  with  separately.  It  is  in 
reference  to  valuations  of  advowsons  that  the  above  definitions  become  important  [Next 
Presentations.  ] 

There  are  many  Tables  extant  by  which  advowsons  may  be  valued,  as  will  have  been 
seen  by  our  list  of  Actuarial  Tables.  Of  the  modem  Tables,  Willich's  has  probably 
been  more  generally  used  than  any  other.  But  in  1864  Mr.  Samuel  Brown  prepared  two 
valuation  Tables,  based  on  a  Mort  Table,  deduced  from  observations  amongst  the  clergy 
over  a  period  of  a  century — 1760  to  i860 — ^made  by  the  Rev.  J.  Hodgson,  late  sec.  of 
the  Clergy  Mut.y  which  will  probably  supersede  all  others.  The  Table  as  to  Advowsons 
is  as  follows.     That  of  Next  Presentations  will  be  given  under  that  head. 

Table  showing  the  present  Value  of  an  Advowson ;  the  Incumbent  in  possession  being 
at  any  age  from  24  to  9a     Interest  at  5  -per  cent 

Afe  of  Valne  of 
meaent  £x  clear 
Incumb.  am.  income. 


24 
26 


29 
30 
31 
32 

33 
34 

36 

38 
39 
40 


37367 
3*8423 
3-9516 
4*0639 
4-1802 
4-3001 
4-4251 

4-5539 
4-6876 

4*8232 

4-9667 

5-4286 
5*5936 
5*7644 
5*9421 


Age  of       Value  of 

ftresent        j^i  clear 
ncumb.  an.  income. 
..     6-1266 


Age  of       Value  of 

f  resent        £\  clear 
ncumb.  an.  income. 


41 
42 

43 
44 
45 
46 

% 

49 
50 
51 
52 

53 
54 
55 
56 


6-3169 
6-5122 
6-7103 
69144 
7-1223 

7*3343 
7*5528 

7*7763 
8*0057 

8*2390 

8-4772 

8-7182 

89634 

9-4612 
9-7152 


58 

59 
60 

61 

62 

63 
64 

f5 
66 

68 

69 
70 

71 

72 

73 
74 


9*9718 
10*2324 
10*4950 
10-7607 
11-0272 
11-2955 
II -5641 
I I *o324 
12*1009 
12-368J 
12*6358 
12*9023 
13*1667 

13*4314 
13*6922 

139470 

14-1977 


75 
76 


Age  of   Value  of 

f  resent   ^\  clear 
ncumb.  an.  income. 
.  14-4408 
.  14-6760 

•  149035 
,.  15*1212 

.  15*3283 

•  15-5203 

•  15 '6950 
,.  15-8662 
..  16*0320 
..  16-1921 
..  i6*3444 
..  16-4898 
..  16-6255 
..  16-7514 
..  16-8619 
..  16*9543 


81 
82 

84 

% 

89 
90 


Example. — Required  the  value  of  an  advowson  where  the  age  of  the  present  Incumbent 
is  50,  and  the  n^t  ann.  income ;f  1,000;  value  of  £\  =  £%  or.  \\d,\  therefore  of  £\%ooo 
es  ;^8»oo5  14X.,  and  so  in  proportion  for  any  greater  or  lesser  amount. 

Note. — Before  using  this  Table,  all  charges,  etc,  must  be  deducted  from  the  Income  of 
the  Living,  and  it  is  here  that  the  experience  of  an  actuary  is  sometimes  of  great  importance. 
iEGIS  Fire  and  Dilapidation,  and  English  and  Cambrian  Ins.  Co.,  founded  in  1825 
with  a  proposed  cap.  of  ;f  1,000,000.  The  F.  and  L.  branches  appear  to  have  been  worked 
distinctly  ;  but  the  capital  applied  to  each.  The  Dilapidation  branch  was  worked  with 
the  former.  In  the  F.  branch  there  was  no  special  feature,  except  that  "floating 
policies  "  on  goods  and  merchandize  were  put  prominently  forward. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Co.  was  its  Dilapidation  department,  and  here  we 
shall  quote  the  language  of  the  prosp.  : 

This  braach  of  the  Co.  is  entirely  ori;.,  presenting  a  mode  of  ins.  of  the  utmost  importance.  Tp 
indemnify  parties  from  the  charige  of  repairs  and  dilapidation  in  buildings  of  every  description  is  the 
plan  proposed  to  be  adopted. 

It  IS  sufficiently  obvious  that  altfaoujsh  a  small  aan.  sum  can  usually  be  spared  from  the  income 
of  every  in<iUviduai,  yet  a  I 
repair,  at  the  termination 
difficulty.    The  advantages 
of  having  Uius  the  means  of  compelling  tenants  and  incumbents  to  ins.  against  the  dilapidation  of  the 
buildings  they  occupy  at  the  expiration  of  a  given  period,  are  obvious. 

Then  follows  a  Table  of  "Dilapidation  rates,"  rates  for  ins.  jf  lOO  payable  for  dilapi- 
dation at  the  end  of  a  Lease,  whicn  will  terminate  in  not  less  than. 


40  years  and  upwards  £\    o 
35     ,.  „  I    6 

30     „  .,1  14 

25     ..  .,26 


3  20  years  and  upwards  ;f  3    4 

3  IS      »  »  4  16 

3  10     »  „  8    o 

3  7     ,.  „         12    3 

The  Table  in  the  prosp.  is  given  for  every  year  from  40  down  to  7.  The  next  Table 
is — Rates  for  ins.  ;f  100  payable  for  dilapidations  on  the  death  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Incum- 
bent, or  of  a  Tenant  for  Life*  or  on  the  death  of  a  person  on  whose  life  a  Lease  depends  : 


»» 


»> 


3 

3 
6 
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Age  not  exceeding  14  £1  10  9 

20     I  16  o 

25     I  19  9 

30     2  4  3 

35     2  lo  o 


») 


If 


Age  not  exceeding  40  ;f  2  16  9 

45     3    5  9 

50     3  17  o 

55     4  "  9 

60     5  II  9 


*t 


tf 


>f 


it 


Note. — In  all  cases  where  Ins.  against  Dilapidations  are  effected  with  this  Co.  on  more 
than  one  life,  the  same  principle  of  calculation  will  be  adopted,  but  each  particular  case 
will  be  the  subject  of  a  special  agreement  This  department  was  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  Henry  T.  Ryde. 

Among  the  officers  of  this  Ca  were  several  persons  who  have  since  risen  to  very  con- 
siderable distinction.  Thus  among  its  consulting  physicians  were  Dr.  Birkbeck  and  Dr. 
Southwood  Smith ;  whilst  one  of  its  Surveyors  was  Mr.  Charles  Matthews,  afterwards 
the  well-known  actor,  still  living.  In  the  L.  department  there  were  no  special  features. 
The  Co.  only  continued  in  existence  about  two  years. 
^GIS  Life  Assu.  Co.,  founded  in  1S48,  with  an  authorized  cap.  of  ;^i6o,ooo,  in  shares  of 
jf  20  (power  to  increase  to  jf  500,000).  About  half  the  first  portion  of  the  cap.  was 
subs.  Among  the  Hon.  Directors  were  ''The  Chairman  and  Deputy  Chairman  for  the 
time  being  of  Uie  C/nion  F.  and  L.  Assu.  Office,"  and  in  the  prosp.  there  was  the  following : 

The  objects  of  the  Co.  extend  also  to  the  transaction  of  all  has.  connected  with,  or  in  any  way  de- 
pendent on  the  contingencies  of  human  life ;  and  the  Co.  affords  to  persons  assu.  the  combinea  ad- 
vantajges  of  rates  of  prem.  so  low  as  axe  consistent  with  perfect  safetyto  the  ins.,  and  the  most  ample 
security,  by  its  cap.  and  ty  its  connsxum  and  arramgemeHi*  with  /Atf  Union  Fire  and  Life  Office. 

The  nature  of  this  arrangement  appears  in  some  sort  explained  by  the  following  note  : 

Though  the  transactions  of  this  office  are  limited  to  Life  Assu.,  yet  in  conseoaence  of  the  arrange- 
ments which  haye  been  made  with  the  Union  F.  and  L.  Assn.  80.  the  Directors  of  this  Co.  are  desirous 
to  obtain  Fire  Ins.  to  be  e^cted  wiUi  the  Union  through  the  agency  of  this  Co. 

The  Co.  had  Tables  of  Building  So.  Ins.    It  made  loans  to  "enable  persons  to 
enfranchise  Copyhold  Land,  and  thus  render  it  available  for  building  purposes  without 
being  subject  to  the  increased  fine  imposed  on  improvements."    It  also  accepted  lives 
**  temporarily  afflicted,"  and  granted  loans. 
It  continued  bus.  until  1854,  and  then  trans,  its  policies  to  the  Mitre, 
^SCULAPEAN  Medical  Attendance  and  General  Life  Ins.  Co.,  projected  in  1852, 
by  George  Ijitham  Browne,  Barrister-at-Law,  for  securing  constant  medical  attendance  to 
the  insured,  and  for  general  Life  bus.     It  did  not  advance  beyond  prov.  r^s. 
AFFIDAVIT  {lamfirm  by  oath)  in  law  is  an  oath  in  writing  sworn  before  some  person  who 

has  authority  to  administer  it. 
AFFIDAVIT  OF  Fire  Loss. — In  the  early  practice  of  Fire  Ins.  all  claimants  for  loss  from 
Fire  were  called  upon  to  make  proof  of  their  claim  by  affidavit  on  oath,  or  their  affirmation, 
as  the  office  might  elect,  and  according  to  the  form  used  by  the  particular  office  wherein 
the  claim  was  made.  This  again  had  to  be  supported  and  confirmed  by  a  certificate  of 
the  minister,  churchwardens,  and  others  residing  in  the  parish  where  the  loss  occurred. 
[Certificate  of  Fire  Loss.] 

The  Sun  was  one  of  the  offices  requiring  such  affidavit  or  declaration  of  loss. 
AFFIRMATION  {Lot,  affirmatio). — In  English  law  a  solemn  declaration  made  in  cases 
authorized  by  law,  by  persons  statutably  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  taking  oaths.    This 
relief,  orig.  granted  to  Quakers  and  members  of  some  other  persuasions,  was  extended  by 
the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act  (1854)  to  idl  persons  having  conscientious  objections. 
A  false  declaration  or  affirmation  is  punishable  as  perjury. 
AFFREIGHT  (To).— To  hire  a  vessel.    [Freight,  Ins.  of.] 
AFFREIGHTER.— One  who  affreights  or  hires  a  vessel. 
AFFREIGHTMENT.— The  freight  or  lading  of  a  ship.— C<w</. 

AFRICA. — Ships  and  merchandises  from  England  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  at  and  from 
thence  to  our  Colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  etc.,  were  formerly  insured  with  the  following 
clause  in  the  policy : — "  Free  from  loss  or  average  by  trading  in  boats ;  and  also  firom 
averagi  occasioned  by  insurrection  of  slaves,  if  under  10  per  cent." 
AFRICA,  West  Coast  of.— Nearly  all  Life  offices  prohibit  the  residence  of  their  Ins.  lives 
on  this  coast     It  is  doubtful  if  any  rate  of  prem.  likely  to  be  obtained  would  cover  the 
risk  incident  to  such  residence.     In  the  Assu,  Mag.  (vol.  i.  p.  83)  will  be  found  a  record 
of  the  mort  experienced  by  the  officers  and  crews  of  Her  Majesty^s  ships  employed  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  in  each  year,  from  1840  to  1848  inclusive.     The  rate  fluctuated  from  a 
little  over  2  up  to  nearly  o  per  cent 
AFTERLIFETIME.— The  afterlifetime  of  men  of  the  age  of  30  is  33  years,  by  the  Engiisk 
Life  Table  (No.  i) ;  33  years  is  not  the  precise  time  probably  that  any  one  of  that  age 
will  live,  but  the  average  time  that  a  number  of  men  of  that  age  will  live,  taken  one  with 
another.    At  birth  hfetime^  and  afterlifetime  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  — Dr.  Farr^ 
St  A  Report^  R.G.    For  more  detailed  grounds  of  definition,  see  Expectation  of  Life. 
Dr.  Farr  again  says  : 

If  xooo  or  any  given  nnmber  of  persons  be  taken  at  the  age  so,  and  be  followed  to  the  end  of  life,  the 
years  which  they  live  added  together  and  divided  by  1000,  or  by  the  number  of  persons,  is  generally, 
bnt  incorrectly  called  the  expectation  of  life.    I  shall  call  it  the  afterlifetime  at  20. 
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AGAINST  Total  Loss  only.— This  is  a  forai  of  "Average  Warranty"  used  in  Marine 
Ins.  Under  it  the  underwriter  is  exempted  from  general  as  well  as  particular  average,  and 
remains  liable  only  for  total  loss,  absolute  or  constructive,  and  for  such  charges  as  may  be 
incurred  under  the  '*  Suing  and  Labour"  clause,  to  avoid  that  contingency. — Mc Arthur, 

AGE  means  generally  a  definite  period  or  length  of  time.  As  applied  to  man,  age  may  either 
mean  the  whole  of  his  life,  or  a  portion  of  it.  It  is  usual  to  divide  the  whole  period  of 
human  life  into  four  parts  or  ages.  The  first,  or  infancy,  extending  to  the  14th  year 
(legal  infancy  extends  to  21) ;  the  next,  or  youth,  firom  the  14th  to  about  the  25th  ;  man- 
hood from  ^e  25th  to  the  50th  or  60th ;  and  the  last,  or  old  age,  filling  up  the  remainder. 
Ovid  ingeniously  compares  these  four  ages  to  the,  four  difierent  seasons  of  the  year. 
These  divisions,  however^  are  in  a  very  great  degree  arbitrary,  and  they  are  frequently 
changed. 

We  subjoin  the  following  able  remarks  from  Dr.  Pettigrew's  Presumption  of  Survwor^ 
sktpf  an  essay  of  great  merit  i 

With  rei^ard  to  age,  it  may  be  and  has  been  variously  estimated.  Aristotle,  e^.^  divided  ti&  into 
three  portions,  vix.,  the  period  oi  growth,  the  period  daring  which  the  body  remains  sfatumary^  and 
that  of  decline ;  while  Varro  diviaed  it  into  five,  and  Solon  into  ten.  Hyppocrates  and  the  greater 
nnmber  of  the  ancients  adopted  a  septenary  division,  and  this  division  has  been  almost  universally 
adhered  to  in  modem  times.  Thus  Uie  period  of  growth  is  made  to  include — Infancy  f/n/antiaj. 
Second  Infancy,  or  Boyhood  (Pueriiia),  and  Adolescence  (AdoUscentia),  the  period  during  which  the 
body  undervoes  little  change;  Youth  f^uventusj,  and  Manhood  {^tas  virttis);  and  the  period  of 
decfine — Old  Age  and  Decrepitude.  Infancy,  as  commonly  estimated,  extends  from  the  first  to  the 
seventh   year;    Second   Infancy,   or   Boyhood,  from   the   seventh  to  the  fourteenth   3fear;    Ado- 


which  comprise  the  sum  totaj  of  existence  insensibly  glide  into  each  other,  it  has  appcuured  to  me  that 
in  framing  rules  for  the  regulation  of  questions  of  survivorship,  we  shall  gain  precision  bv  reducing 
them  to  the  lowest  possible  number,  s>.,  Dy  fixing  on  such  periods  only  as  are  characterized  by  obvious 
and  well-marked  bodily  and  mental  changes.  With  this  object  in  view,  I  have,  on  reflection,  divided 
life  into  four  great  eras.  The  first,  embracing  Infancy  and  OhUdhood^  and  extending  from  the  first  to 
the  fbnrteentn  year,  a  period  characterized  by  great  bodily  development ;  the  second,  com^^rtsing  Ado- 
lescence and  Vouthf  and  extending  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  twenty-fifth  year,  at  which  latter  period 
the  body  may  be  considered  as  having  attained  its  fall  stature ;  the  third,  including  Manhood,  and 
extending  frcnn  the  twenty-fifth  to  the  fifty-fifth,  or,  it  may  be,  in  some  instances,,  to  the  sixtieth  year, 
which  era  may  be  said  to  be  the  term  of  man's  greatest  mental  and  bodily  activity ;  and  the  fourth,  or 
last  era,  comprehending  Old  Age  and  Decrepitude,  when  the  body  may  be  considered  as  gradually 

K'ving  way.    The  latter  period,  i  may  remark,  forms  the  converse  of  Infancy  and  Childhood,  when  the 
)dy  rapidly  developes. 

AGE  Admitted. — In  consequence  of  the  difficulties  which  sometimes  arise  in  proving  the 
exact  age  of  a  person  insured  under  a  life  policy,  after  the  death  of  such  person,  the  good 
practice  has  been  introduced  into  modem  Life  Ins.  of  supplying  such  proof  when  the  ins. 
IS  effected,  and  of  getting  the  age  admitted  on  the  policy,  by  the  indorsement  of  the  office 
issuing  the  same :  after  which  there  can  be  no  fiirther  trouble  on  that  head.  The  A^- 
cttUurist  Life  (1851)  made  it  a  condition  of  ins.  that  proof  of  age  should  be  furnished  in 
every  case,  and  age  admitted.  Other  offices  have  talked  of  such  a  regulation,  but  its 
adoption  has  not  been  enforced.  [Agb,  proof  of.]  [Claims.]  The  effect  of  *'age 
admitted  "  on  the  market  value  of  a  policy  is  sometimes  very  considerable. 
AGE  AS  AN  Element  in  Ins. — In  the  early  practice  of  Life  Ins.,  the  circumstance  of  age  was 
not  regarded  as  one  of  the  important  elements  of  the  risk.  AH  who  were  ins.  were  taken 
at  the  same  rate,  viz.,  £^  for  ins.  ;f  100  for  one  year.  This  was  a  rate  admitting  of  some 
latitude.  It  was  only  when  a  MoRT.  Table  was  constructed  that  the  means  of  measuring 
the  chances  of  life  as  determined  by  age  were  provided.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Roman 
law-givers  without  a  mort  table— for  no  writer  has  yet  contended  that  tkey  had  one — 
made  some  very  close  approximations.  The  early  traders  in  Life  Ins.  here  did  not  enter 
npon  such  distinctions  of  detail.  We  shall  treat  of  these  subjects  more  at  large  under 
head  of  Annuities,  Life  Ins.  We  only  desire  at  this  point  to  fix  upon  the  mind  the 
importance  of  the  epoch  when  age  became  recognized  as  an  miportant  incident  of  Life  Ins. 

it  is  not  only  in  Life  Ins.  that  the  question  of  age  enters.  In  Marine  Ins.  ships  are 
classed,  if  classed  at  all,  for  a  certsun  number  of  years.  An  experienced  underwriter 
understands  the  various  phases  in  the  life  of  a  ship—aye,  the  influence  and  incidents  of 
dimate— the  consequences  of  undue  wear  and  tear,  even  as  a  physician  estimates  cor- 
responding circumstances  upon  the  human  being.  Some  day  shall  we  not  include  in  our 
Ins.  Library  tfie  "Life  of  a  Ship  from  an  Underwriter's  Point  of  View"? 

In  Accident  Ins.  certain  limits  of  age  only  are  of  consequence.  No  office  that  under- 
stands its  business  will  ^rant  Ins.  on  lives  under  18,  or  continue  them  on  lives  over  60, 
except  at  a  very  largely  mcreased  prem.  or  otherwise  than  exceptional  cases. 

In  Cattle  Ins.,  and  in  Carriage  Accident  Ins.,  age  may  become  an  important 
element  in  estimating  the  risk.    It  is  sometimes  so  in  Steam  Boiler  Ins. 

Returning  to  Life  Ins.,  some  points  have  to  be  specially  noted.  The  Life  offices  in  Gt. 
Brit.  alwajTS  accept  lives  at  the  age  next  birthday.  It  is  probable  that,  from  this  cause 
(allowing  for  selection  against  the  practice),  the  lives  on  the  books  are  on  an  average 
some  four  months  younger  than  they  nominally  stand  at.  In  the  U.S.,  the  nearest  birth- 
day is  adopted  for  fixing  the  age  or  prem.  To  be  exact,  183  days  are  allowed  after  last 
birthday^i— after  that,  the  age  ranks  for  next  birthday.  In  that  case  the  lives  should  be  on  an 
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average  exactly  of  the  age  at  which  they  stand  in  the  books  of  the  Co.,   excepting 

always  in  the  cases  of  add.  for  impaired  lives.     [Age,  Proof  of.] 

Dr.  Ward,  in  his  Medical  Estimate  of  Life  for  Life  Assu. ,  says,  regarding  0^  ; 

The  medical  referee  has  nothing  to  do  with  actual  proof  of  age,  but  only  to  remember  that  it 
is  relative  rather  than  positive ;  and  that  some  persons  from  inherent  weakness  of  constitution,  bad 
habits,  or  other  exhausting  causes,  grow  old  baore  the  age  of  40.  while  others  Car  advanced  in  yean 
are  virtually  young  as  regards  e£Fective  performance  of  function  ana  vigour  of  constitution.  Wlketv  any 
rreai  discrepancy  txisit  between  ike  real  age  and  thai  apparent  in  the  aspect^  gaU^  emd force,  it  will 
oe  necessary  to  ascertain  if  possible  the  cause  of  such,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  conduct  a  more  aearching 
examination  as  to  health  and  habits. 

AGE  Assu.  Co.,  founded  in  185 1,  with  an  authorized  cap.  of  ;^ioo,ooo,  in  xo,ooo  shares  of 

J^\o,    The  prosp.  said,  ''  It  has  been  calculated  that  not  more  than  one  in  ten  of  the  heads 

of  families  amongst  those  likely  to  ins.  have  yet  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  of 

Life  Assu. ;  and  considering  the  fact,  and  the  continued  increase  of  pop.,  there  is  ample 

bus.  for  many  new  offices."    Again,  *^The  large  profits  which  have  b€«n  made  by  existmg 

Cos.  have  been  produced  b^  a  very  limited  amount  of  bus.  compared  with  what  might  be 

obtained  if  more  liberal  prmciples  were  acted  upon  by  the  offices."    Among  the  features 

of  the  Co.  were  these  :  A  surrender  value  of  "at  least  one  half  the  prems.  paid"  was  to 

be  given  on  whole-term  pol.    Lapsed  pol.  might  be  renewed,  "  without  proof  of  health," 

if  the  omission  to  pay  had  been  "accidental."    Married  lives  were  to  be  ins,  ai  lower 

prems,  than  unmarried  ones.     Policies  indefeasible.     Deposit  Ins.  granted.      Policies 

payable  to  nominee  of  Ins.,  "thus  saving  the  great  expense  and  delay  of  attending  the 

proving  a  will  or  obtaining  letters  of  administration."    It  also  paid  "  int.  on  all  policies 

from  the  death  of  the  Ins.      Finally  (said  the  share  prosp. )»  "there  can  be  no  doubt  that 

the  public  will  gladly  avail  themselves  of  these,  and  of  the  other  advantages  offered  by 

this  Co.,  and  as  they  will  give  an  ample  profit  to  the  office,  a  large  and  very  remunerative 

bus.  must  be  obtained." 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  cap.  was  subs.,  but  an  obstinate  or  short-sighted  public 
did  not  see  all  the  advantages  offered  by  the  Co.,  or  if  it  saw  them  failed  to  come  in.  The 
Co.  bi  1856  amalg.  with  the  Engineers,  and  was  afterwards  known  as  the  Engineers  and 
Age\  and  in  1859  that  Co.  amalg.  with  the  English  and  Irish  Church,  which  see.  Mr. 
William  Owen  was  consulting  actuary. 
AGE,  Old.    See  Longevity,  and  Old  Age. 

AGEy  Proof  of. — It  is  one  of  first  essentials  in  Life  Ins.  and  annuity  transactions  that  the 
real  age  of  the  lives  interested  or  put  forward  as  the  basis  of  the  transaction  should  be 
correctly  stated.  In  the  case  of  endowments  and  reversions,  and  indeed  in  all  contracts 
relating  to  the  duration  of  life,  the  present  age  must  become  an  important  consideration  as 
influencing  not  only  pecuniary  values,  but  even  the  very  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the 
proposal. 

In  Life  Policies  there  is  generally  a  condition  to  the  effect  that  reasonable  proof  will  be 
required  of  the  date  of  burth,  unless  that  fact  shall  have  been  previously  estab.  and  the 
"age  admitted."    [Age  Admitted.] 

The  usual  evidence  tendered  is  a  baptismal  certificate,  extracted  from  the  parish  books 
by  the  officiating  minister  ;  or,  in  the  case  of  Dissenters,  of  an  extract  from  the  registers  of 
births  and  baptisms  kept  by  those  bodies ;  or,  in  the  case  of  Jews,  from  the  rq^ter  of 
births  and  circumcisions  kept  at  the  synagogue ;  in  every  case  signed  and  oerti£ed  as  a 
true  copjy,  by  the  officer  to  whose  custodv  the  original  is  entrusted. 

Parish  r^^sters  are  not  evidence  of  the  time  of  birth,  but  of  baptism  only ;  since  it  is 
not  the  duty  of  the  minister  to  register  the  former.  A  person  may  be  baptized  when  con- 
siderably advanced  in  years ;  many  registers  do  profess  te  give  the  date  of  birth,  and 
where  they  do  such  a  circumstance  shomd  be  regaided. 

Since  1837  in  England  the  General  Registration  Act  has  been  in  force.  It  will  soon 
begin  to  bear  fruits  m  the  direction  we  are  now  speaking  of.  Similar  Acts  have  since  been 
passed  for  Scotland  and  Ireland.    [General  Registration.] 

When  the  roisters,  under  the  old  system,  do  not  contain  the  necessary  proof,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  secondary  evidence;  such  is  the  production  of  an  entry  in  the  family  Bible 
or  Prayer-book,  or  even  in  an  almanack.  A  statutory  declaration  made  by  some  member 
of  the  family  or  other  person  who  can  speak  from  personal  knowledge  of  the  fact  testified 
will  sometimes  suffice. 

Mr.  Bunyon  says : 

It  is  notoriously  trqe  that  evidence  on  Aii  point  ia  of^en  very  difficult  to  obtain :  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  case  of  children  which  have  been  bom  abroad,  or  those  of  dissenters,  of  whose  baptism  no  evidence 
is  preserved ;  or  where  they  have  been  privately  baptized,  and  no  entry  made  in  the  parish  books ;  or 
where  the  books  themselves — and  this  is  especially  common  in  Ireland— have  been  imperfectly  kept. 
After  the  death  of  the  party  the  proof  becomes  doubly  difficult.  Secondary  evidence  which  might  have 
been  suggested  ia  then  lost. 

It  does  not  follow  that  because  the  evidence  is  difficult  to  obtain,  that  it  should  therefore 
in  every  case  be  dispensed  with.  Much  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  and  good  £Bdth  of 
the  officers  of  the  company  in  which  the  life  is  insured. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Thomson  speaks  upon  the  subject  as  follows.    (Proof  sheets) : 

It  has  been  the  practice  among  aome  offices  to  require  proof  of  age  at  death,  if  not  previously 
afforded.    This  we  conceive  to  be  most  unjust ;  it  ought  to  be  given  or  required  at  Uie  commencement 
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of  the  contract,  and  ougbt  never  to  be  deUyed  till  a  claim  arises ;  both  assorer  and  assured  are  wrong 
in  not  attending-  to  this,  bat  more  particularly  the  office,  if  they  consider  themselves  entitled  to  require 
it  at  death.  One  case  has  come  under  our  notice  lately,  where  proof  of  age  was  required  thirty-two 
yean  after  the  policy  was  efiected.  The  gentleman  had  oeen  in  the  service  of  the  Hon.  East  India 
Company,  and  it  was  discovered  that  in  some  official  declaration  to  them  he  had  made  himself  out  four 
years  older  than  stated  to  the  office.  The  parties  could  procure  no  evidence  to  show  that  this  was 
wrong,  though  they  felt  morally  convinced  that  it  was  so,  and  were  obliged  to  submit  to  a  deduction 
from  the  sum  assured.  The  amount  assured  was  £6000,  and  the  difference  of  premium,  with  compound 
interest,  amounted  to  uftwards  of  >^20oo,  which  the  office  held  themselves  entitled  to  deduct  at  settle- 
ment ;  but  they  did  not  insist  upon  their  full  rights,  and  gave  a  deduction  of  one-half.  Still  the  case, 
although  hard  enough  on  the  representatives,  might  have  been  worse,  as  the  policy  could  have  been 
reduced  altogether,  on  the  ground  of  mis-statement  in  the  original  proposal.  Our  advice  is,  that 
evidence  of  age  should  always  be  produced  at  first. 

It  is  usual,  where  the  mis-statement  in  age  is  believed  to  have  been  accidental,  to  rectify 
the  matter  by  deducting  from  or  add.  to  tl^  sum  ins.  No  more  reasonable  method  can 
be  devised. 
AQEy  "  Put  Up." — ^In  the  case  of  impaired  or  diseased  lives,  it  is  usual  where  they  are  taken 
at  all  to  make  an  add.  of  years,  intended  to  be  equivalent  to  the  degree  of  impairment  in 
each  particular  case.  This  is  termed  ^'putting  up"  the  age.  In  actuarial  valuations  all 
such  cases  require  special  treatment.  [Diseased  Lives.}  [Valuation.] 
AGENCY. — ^Agency  m  a  legal  sense  impUes  legal  duties  and  responsibilities.    These  we 

shall  speak  of  generally  under  Agent.  « 

AGENCY  Commissions. — ^As  most  of  the  Ins.  Asso.  other  than  Marine  Cos.  obtain  the 
greater  proportion  of  their  bus.  through  the  introduction  of  their  agents,  it  foUows  that  a 
commission  must  be  allowed  to  such  agents  for  their  services.  The  rates  of  commission 
vary  not  only  with  the  classes  of  bus.  transacted,  but  in  some  instances  amongst  the  offices 
carrying  on  the  same  bus.  It  must  be  understood  therefore  that  the  following  are  only 
approximate  rates : — 

Fire  Ins,  usually  10  p.c.  on  the  prem.  both  new  and  renewal,  with  a  procuration  fee 
in  add.  for  new  policies.  When  the  duty  on  Fire  Ins.  was  in  force^  sonte  offices  allowed 
agents  2)  p.c.  on  the  duty. 

Lifi  Ins.  usaftUy  10  p.c.  on  the  first  prem.  and  5  p^c.  on  renewals.  District  and  general 
agents  have  larger  allowances  to  cover  expenses  and  time  employed  in  their  duties. 

Accidental  Ins,,  generally  10  p.c.  both  on  new  prem.  and  renewals. 

Glass  Ins.  I2|  p  c.  on  new  proms,  and  10  p.c  on  renewals. 

HetU-Storm  Ins.  10  p.c.  on  new  and  renewals. 

Cattle  Ins,  124  p.c.  on  new  and  10  p.c.  on  renewals. 

Steam  Bmler  Ins.  10  p.  c.  on  new  and  5  p.c.  on  renewals. 

On  Marine  Ins.  there  is  a  brokerage  of  5  p^c,  and  a  discount  for  cash  paid  within  a 
certain  number  of  days,  frequently  10  p,c. 

The  for^[oing  commissions  relate  to  ins.  in  England.  On  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and 
especially  in  France,  the  commissions  range  much  higher.  But  the  agents  generally  give 
up  their  whole  time  to  the  bus.,  and  becomemuchmore  proficient  than  ordinaryagents  in  £ng. 

In  the  U.S.  the  commissions  are  much  the  same  as  in  England.  But  there  also  the 
agents  confine  their  attention  solelv  to  ins.  bus.,  often  acting  for  several  laige  and  im- 
portant Cos.  at  the  same  time,  ana  making  princely  incomes  by  reason  of  the  enterprise 
they  throw  into  the  bus.    [Brokeilage  Commission.] 

The  practice  of  giving  commissions  for  the  intro.  of  life  bus.  was  first  introduced  early 
in  the  present  century,  and  then  only  by  one  or  two  of  the  more  enterprising  offices.  Mr. 
Francis  Baily,  writing  in  1810,  thus  expresses  himself  on  the  subject : — 

Many  of  the  public  cos.  who  do  not  make  any  return  of  the  profits  to  the  assured  allow  a  liberal 
prem.  yronerally  5  p.c.  on  the  payment  made)  to  any  peraon  who  will  procure  an  ins.  to  be  efiiected  at 
their  omce ;  and  this  commission  is  also  allowed  to  an^  person  who  makes  the  annual  payment,  /rv- 
vided  it  be  not  the  Parfy  himself  It  An  artifice  which  is  easily  seen  through :  but  which  opens  such  a 
door  to  fraud  and  im^sition  that  it  cannot  be  too  severely  reprobated.  And  however  mucn  it  mav  be 
sanctioned  by  the  Directors  in  their  public  capacity  \  we  are  all  aware  what  their  emotions  would  be  if 
they  discovoed  any  of  their  tradesmen  tampering  with  their  ovm  servants  in  this  opprobrious  manner, 
since  they  must  well  know  who  would  eventuafly  pav  for  it.  I  omit  to  give  the  names  of  those  cos. 
who  have  adopted  this  nefarious  practice,  under  the  nope  that  such  a  mean  and  improper  artifice  will 
BOt  be  enconxaged  in  future. 

There  are  Life  Offices  which  have  never  adopted  the  commission  system,  viz.,  the 
Equitable^  Land.  LtfCt  Metropolitan  and  Mutual ;  and  there  are  some,  as  the  various  L.^;al 
Ins.  Offices,  which  have  no  agents  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  but  allow  a  commission 
to  all  solicitors  who  introduce  bus.  [solicitors  in  the  English,  not  the  American  sense.] 
Some  of  the  non4egal  offices  also  allow  a  commission  to  solicitors  intro.  bus.,  whether 
agents  for  the  Co.  or  not.    Several  other  offices,  as  the  Economic  and  National  Provident^ 
have  been  contemplating  the  abandonment  of  the  agency  system  ;  but  we  believe  have 
come  to  no  actual  decision  to  that  effect 
AGENDA. — Lat.  Things  to  he  done.    Hence  the  name  of  the  book  used  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board.     Most  Ins.  Asso.  have  *'  agenda  books"  prepared  in  relation  to  any  special 
points  in  their  bus.,  so  that  the  board  agenda  assumes  tne  character  of  a  current  report  on 
the  position  of  the  asso.    A  most  excellent  method. 
AQENt. — A  person  appointed  to  transact  the  business  of  another.— Z^izv  Die, 
AGENTy  Duties  and  Responsibilities  of. — Iji  all  questions  arising  upon  the  acts 
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of  agents,  it  is  a  settled  rule  of  law  that  such  acts  are  only  binding  upon  the  principal,  to 
the  extent  of  the  agency  or  delegated  power;  and  for  any  such  act,  the  power  may  be  either 
express  or  incidental  to  the  office  conferred.  The  employment  of  an  agent  in  any  par- 
ticular capacity  gives  the  necessary  authority  to  act  under  ordinary  circumstances  only. 
If  an  emergency  occurs,  an  act  of  agency  in  excess  of  authority  is  upon  the  agent's 
own  responsibility,  and  he  must  take  the  chance  of  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  his 
principal.  So  an  action  may  be  brought  against  an  agent  who,  by  making  an  inaccurate 
statement  as  to  the  extent  of  his  authority,  induces  any  person  to  enter  into  a  contract. 

While  the  principal  duties  of  an  ins.  agent  are  to  obtain  applications  to  ins.,  and  to 
receive  and  remit  the  necessary  prems.,  other  duties  often  for  convenience  devolve  upon 
him.  The  powers  and  responsibilities  of  an  agent  are  hence  frequently  considerable.  .  •  . 
As  a  rule  the  agent  can  only  enter  into  a  temporary  contract  pending  the  decision  of  the 
Co.,  such  as  the  accepting  a  Fire  Ins.  risk  by  deposit  receipt  until  the  ofBce  has  determined 
upon  the  proposal.  Where  an  agent  is  publicly  advertised  and  officially  accredited  as  the 
agent  by  the  Co  ,  he  is  assumed  by  the  public  to  possess  the  powers  customarily  entrusted 
to  Ins.  agents.  It  is  therefore  essential  that  he  should  scrupulously  keep  within  the 
instructions  issued  for  his  guidance. — Ins,  Agent, 

Persons  acting  in  the  capacity  of  agents  for  Ins.  Asso.  must  closely  follow  the  instruc- 
tions of  their  principals  (the  asso.  and  its  proper  officers),  and  by  no  means  attempt  to 
exceed  the  limits  of  the  delegated  authority.  They  cannot  bind  the  Co.  so  as  to  alter  the 
conditions  of  any  contract  of  ins.  or  revive  a  lapsed  policy  without  the  express  previous 
approval  of  the  Directors  ;  and  cannot  involve  it  in  any  fresh  liability  by  pledging  it  to 
any  new  or  additional  ins.  contract.  Neither  are  they  empowered,  without  express 
authority,  to  receive  notices  of  assignment,  notices  of  claim,  or  other  notices  on  behalf  of 
the  Co.,  which  shall  be  binding  upon  it. — Bunyon. 

In  the  case  of  Acey  v,  Femie,  an  agent  issued  a  receipt  after  the  lapsing  of  a  policy, 
such  receipt  bearing  on  the  face  of  it  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  if  the  receipt  was  not  taken 
up  within  15  days  of  the  prem.  becoming  due,  it  must  be  returned  to  the  office,  "as  after 
that  period,  the  ins.  being  cancelled,  the  several  receipts  will  be  of  no  avail."  It  was  held 
that  the  agent  had  no  authority  for  what  he  had  done,  and  that  the  receipt  proved  it. 

An  agent  cannot  delegate  his  rights  to  another  so  as  to  bind  the  principal,  unless 
expressly  authorized  to  nominate  a  sub-agent. 

The  insured  is  liable  for  any  misrepresentation  or  concealment  made  by  an  agent  acting 
under  his  orders,  and  who  is  in  any  wise  instrumental  in  procuring  the  ins. ;  and  the  con- 
cealment of  any  material  fact  known  to  the  agent,  even  though  not  known  to  the  insured, 
may  avoid  the  contract.  This  principle  was  settled  in  the  case  of  Fitzherbert  v.  Mather, 
b^  Lord  Mansfield  in  1785  ;  and  by  Lord  Ellenborough  in  Gladstone  v.  King  in  181 3. 
They  were  both  Marine  Ins.  cases.  Similar  decisions  have  been  given  in  the  U.S.  If 
the  agent  of  the  office  act  also  as  agent  of  the  insured  in  effecting  the  ins.,  even  an  unin- 
tentional mis-statement  through  such  agent  may  be  a  breach  of  warranty.  This  was 
decided  by  Lord  Lyndhurst  in  Parsons  v,  Bignold,  1846. 

When  an  agent  undertakes  to  obtain  an  ins.  for  a  third  party,  he  should  execute  the 
commission  with  diligence,  for  he  may  be  liable  to  an  action  for  neglecting  to  do  so  ;  and 
this  is  equally  true  whether  the  party  undertaking  the  commission  is  an  ins.  agent  or  not, 
and  although  he  may  act  gratuitously  in  the  matter,  as  was  settled  in  the  case  of  Wilkinson 
V,  Coverdale  (1793).  Should  a  discretion  be  allowed  him,  he  will  be  liable  if  he  deals  with 
asso.  or  persons  who  are  not  responsible ;  and  the  measure  of  his  liability  will  be  that  of 
the  insurers.  Should  he  be  unable  to  effect  the  policy,  to  prevent  any  right  of  complaint  or 
liability  attaching  against  himself,  he  should  give  notice  of  his  inability  to  the  intending 
insurer. 

In  the  case  of  Linford  v.  The  Provincial  Horse  and  Cattle  Ins.  Co.,  which  came  before 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  1864,  it  was  held  that  an  ordinary  local  agent  of  an  ins.  co.  is 
not,  without  special  authority,  authorized  to  bind  the  Co.  by  a  contract  to  grant  a  policy. 
The  facts  of  the  case  will  be  given  in  more  detail  in  the  hist  of  that  particular  Co. 

The  power  of  a  general  agent  for  a  mercantile  company  must  be  ascertained  by  the 
usage  of  the  trade ;  and  the  mode  of  transacting  bus.  in  that  department  in  which  he  is 
employed  will»  in  the  absence  of  express  directions,  often  determine  a  doubt  as  to  the 
liability  of  the  principal.  The  principal  officers  of  an  Ins.  asso.,  such  9s  the  managing 
director,  sec.,  or  actuary,  fill  the  character  of  general  agent,  and  possess  all  such  powers  as 
may  be  necessary  for  enabling  them  to  conduct  the  buisness  of  their  offices.  They  may  be 
responsible  for  Uie  fraud  of  the  Co.,  and  for  false  accounts  issued  by  it,  in  like  manner  as 
directors  may  be,  and  that  not  only  in  damages  at  common  law,  but  penalty  by  statute. — 
Bunyon, 

As  between  the  agent  himself  and  the  Co.  if  the  directors  appoint  him,  and  allow  him  to 
act  as  agent  of  the  Co.,  and  he  does  so  act  bondfidcy  and  without  notice  of  any  irregularity 
in  his  appointment,  the  Co.  will  be  liable  to  him  for  his  salary,  although  he  may  not  have 
been  appointed  precisely  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  regulatiotis  of  the  Co.  This 
was  estab.  in  Browning  v.  Great  Central  Mining  Co. 

Mr.  Lindley,  reviewing  this  and  other  decided  cases,  offers  the  following  important 
observations : 
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»  caies,  it  is  tubmitted.  warrant  the  propoaition  that  if  the  directors  of  a  Co.  permit  a  person  to 
act  as  its  agent  in  matters  within  the  scope  of  the  bos.  of  the  Co..  and  in  matters  in  vniich  the  directors 
have  power  to  act  by  an  agent,  such  person,  whether  irregnlarly  appointed  or  not,  is,  as  between  the 
Co.  and  third  parties,  dealing  band  fide  with  him,  without  notice  of  his  warrant  of  proper  authority, 
the  i^ent  of  the  Co.  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  he  is  employed.  Bui  hia  aufhoriiy  does  not  extend 
beyond  these  limits  ;  and  the  above  proposition  and  the  cases  supporting  it  are  in  no  way  inyalidated 
by  others  in  which  Cos.  have  been  held  not  bound  by  acts  done  by  their  agents,  when  acting  beyond 
the  limits  set  by  the  nature  of  their  employment. 

In  the  event  of  an  agent  subs,  a  policy  of  Marine  Ins.  on  behalf  of  an  underwriter  for  a 
sum  in  excess  of  a  limitation  imposed  upon  him  by  the  latter,  it  has  been  decided  that  the 
underwriter  is  not  liable  for  any  portion  of  the  sum  affixed  to  his  name,  even  although  the 
insured  be  ignorant  of  this  particular  restriction,  pravidtd  it  is  notorious  in  the  place  where 
the  contrcKt  is  entered  into  that  some  limitation  is  imposed  by  underwriters  upon  their  agents. 
This  was  so  determined  in  Baines  v.  Ewing,  Exchequer,  June,  1866,  a  Marine  Ins.  case. 

It  is  seen  therefore  that  the  saying — amiost  a  proverb — that  the  principal  is  liable  for 
the  acts  of  his  agent — ^requires  a  very  large  amount  of  explanation  and  qualification. 

It  is  above  all  things  the  duty  of  an  agent  to  keep  regular  accounts  of  all  his  transactions, 
and  to  pay  over  in  due  course  all  monies  received  by  him  od  behalf  of  his  Co.  Should  he 
mix  the  monies  received  by  him  on  the  agency  account  with  his  own,  paying  them  to  the 
same  account  with  a  banker,  he  must  b^  the  loss  of  the  failure  of  the  latter.  This  was 
settled  in  Massey  v.  Banner ;  and  he  may  even  become  liable  for  interest  on  a  balance 
when  improperly  retained.  Should  he  presume  to  speculate  with  the  sums  received,  he 
will  be  liable  to  account  for  the  profits ;  and  such  investments  even  in  stock  may  be 
subject  to  a  specific  lien  on  the  part  of  the  principal.  He  will  not,  however,  be  liable  for 
unavoidable  losses,  as  the  failure  of  a  banker  in  whose  bills  he  may  have  made  a  remittance, 
or  in  whose  hands,  in  the  absence  of  directions,  he  may  have  deposited  the  mone^  received 
to  a  separate  account  (Massey  v.  Banner)  \  or  where  he  is  robbed  of  the  specific  monies, 
whether  the  felopy  is  committed  in  his  house  or  upon  his  person. — Bunyon. 

These  rules  also  generally  apply  to  agents  of  Friendly  Societies.  In  tne  U.S.  the  powers 
of  accents  are  much  larger  in  some  cases,  as  they  not  only  accept  Fire  risks,  but  fill  up 
blank  policies  supplied  them  for  the  purpose.  Their  responsibilities  generally  follow  the 
law  here  hud  down. 
AGENTS'  Balances  — Comment  is  frequentlv  made  at  the  ann.  meetings  of  Ins.  Asso. 
as  to  the  largeness  of  the  '*  agents'  balances  as  shown  by  the  accounts  submitted.  ^  In  a 
great  measure  the  complaint  results  from  the  want  of  knowledge  of  the  persons  making  it. 
The  system  upon  which  most  Ins.  offices  proceed  is  to  debit  the  agents  at  the  end  of  each 
month  with  the  renewals  falling  due  in  the  course  of  the  next  succeeding  month.  The 
policy-holders  have  in  some  15,  in  most  30  days*  grace  for  payment  of  prems. ;  and  the 
money  does  not  come  into  the  hands  of  agents  until  the  policy-holders  take  up  their 
receipts.  The  agents  having  received  the  prems.,  should  at  the  earliest  moment  remit  to 
the  office,  that  Sie  accumuUted  sums  may  be  placed  at  int.  by  the  asso.  The  system 
could  be  altered  by  adopting  a  system  of  "  renewal  suspense  account.'* 
AGENTS,  Knowledge  Required  by. — With  agents  of  ins.  asso.  the  proverb  that 
''knowledge  is  pnower"  applies  with  peculiar  force.  The  man  who  knows  most  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  particular  oranch  of  ins.  which  he  is  engaged  in  advocatiiu^, 
should,  all  other  things  being  equal,  be  the  most  valuable  agent  to  his  particular  Ca  In 
add.  to  a  general  knowledge  of  the  bus.,  the  agent  requires  to  know  not  only  every 
point  concerning  his  own  office,  but  also  a  great  deal  concerning  others  ;  by  these  means 
only  will  he  be  able  to  make  way  in  these  days  of  increasing  competition.  It  is  within  the 
scope  of  the  present  work  to  aitord  mudi  of  the  general  information  spoken  of;  while  it 
also  affords  much  information  conceminfi"  individual  offices — ^not  derived  from  the  offices 
themselves,  but  from  altogether  independent  sources—  "never  before  made  public."  We 
enumerate  in  a  separate  art.  the  chief  pub.  which  have  been  specially  addressed  to  agents. 
Ins.  literature  generally  aboimds  in  the  moral  elements,  but  is  wanting  in  facts.  The  fiu:ts 
will  be  supplied  in  the  present  work. 
AGENTS,  Literature  for. — Numerous  pub.  have  of  lateyears  been  specially  addressed 
to  agents  with  a  view  to  their  encouragement  and  aid.  The  following  may  be  specially 
'    mentioned  as  among  the  more  prominent : 

1S4&  Agents'  Hand-book  of  Life  Assu.  and  a  few  remarks  on  Fire  Ins. 

„      Life  Assu.  Record,  intended  more  particularly  for  the  use  of  provincial  agents  of 
assu.  offices  of  Lond. 
1849.  Agents'  Hand-book  of  Fire  and  Life  Ins.     2nd  ed. 
1852.  Ins.  Agents'  Assistant.     Popular  Essay  on  Life  Assu.     Gilbert  Currie. 
1854.  Life  Agents'  v€uU  meeum^  and  practiod  guide  to  success  in  Life  Assu.  bus.    J. 

Baxter  Langley. 
1857.  Insurance  Guide  and  Hand-book.    Cornelius  Walford.     2nd  ed.  1867.    [Layton's 
and  Goodsell's.] 

,,      Life  Ins.  Agency,  Practical  Instructions.    John  Brokenshir. 

1869.  Handy  Book  for  Life  Ins.  Aeents.     H.  R^  Sharman.     loth  ed. 

1870.  Practical  Aids  for  Life  Ins.  Agents.     Philip  Sayle,  jun.     2nd  ed.  187 1. 

1 87 1.  The  Life  Agent,  by  the  same  author.    [layton's  and  Goodsell's.] 
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In  the  U.S.  are  some  excellent  pub.  addressed  to  ins.  agents ;  Mr.  C.  C.  Hine^  of  the 
Ins,  Monitor^  pub.  the  following : 

I.  Hin^s  Instruction  Book  for  Agents,  2.  Agents  Advertiser.  3.  L^e  Agenti  Aidy  by 
Henry  W.  Smith.  4.  Agentj^  Monetary,  Life,  and  VaUtatum  Todies,  by  D.  P.  Fackler, 
actuary.  5.  TTu  Duties  of  Agents  of  F^  Ins,  Cos,  in  r^rd  to  losses  (a  most  excellent 
publication).    6.  Agents^  Manual  of  Life  Assu.,  by  Dr.  Fish. 

The  Messrs.  Goodsell,  of  the  Spectator,  pub.  the  following  :  I.  Practical  Hints  to  Life 
Agents,  by  an  Old  Workman.  2.  Agenti  Masmal  of  Life  Ins,,  English  and  German. 
3.  life  Agents  Arithtnetic :  an  easy,  clear,  and  comprehensive  solution  of  the  actuarial 
mysteries  of  Life  Ins.,  by  John  Maurice,  actuary.  4.  The  Life  Agents^  Canvassing  Cupons, 
an  excellent  contrivance.  Some  of  the  works  in  the  Monitor  list  are  also  in  Messrs.  Good- 
sell's  list  [Goodsell's  are  agents  for  Layton's,  and  vice  versa].  All  we  have  seen  of  the  above 
works  are  clear,  concise,  and  practiod  ;  in  a  word,  admirably  adapted  to  their  purposes. 
AGES  AT  Death. — It  is  important,  especially  from  a  Life  Ins.  point  of  view,  to  know  the 
ages  of  the  people  at  their  aeath.  It  is  still  more  important  to  know  their  ages  in  relation 
to  the  causes  of  death.  The  reports  of  the  Registrar-General  lumish  us  with  the  most 
authentic  general  information  which  can  be  obtained.  Thev  have  the  further  advantage 
of  distinguishing  the  sex.  An  abstract  of  these  Tables  will  be  given  under  Death, 
Causes  of. 

AGES  IN  Registers  of  Deaths. — It  was  not  until  1728  that  the  ages  of  persons  dying 
were  generally  inserted  in  the  parish  registers.  This  improvement  was  introduced  on  the 
suggestion  of  Smart,  the  author  of  the  Ins.  Tables  bearing  his  name.  [Parish  Registers.  ] 

AGESoF  Insured  Life. — This  subject  has  to  be  divided  under  two  heads — first,  the  a^ 
at  which  lives  become  ins. ;  second,  the  age  at  which  ins.  lives  die.  Mr.  Babbage  said  m 
his  Comparative  View  (1826)  that  he  found  the  average  age  at  which  persons  then  ins. 
was  47.  Mr,  Arthur  Morgan  said  in  1834  :  '*  The  lives  ins.  in  the  £quit€tble  were  found 
to  have  been  admitted  gei^rall^  between  the  ages  of  30  and  50,  a  very  laige  proportion 
between  30  and  40,  comparatively  few  under  28-30."  In  1843  hi  said,  "35  is  the 
average  period  at  which  people  ins.  with  us."  Dr.  Farr  said  in  1853  (12th  Report 
Reg. -Gen.),  "  The  average  age  at  which  ins.  is  effected  is  about  35  years."  In  the  U.S. 
the  average  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same.  It  is  a  health^  sign  of  the  business  when 
young  lives  ins.  in  greater  numbers  than  the  older  ones.  Such  ins.  indicate  investment  for 
the  t^efit  of  families. 

We  may  offer  the  following  details  concerning  the  ages  at  which  ins.  lives  die. 
In  the  Equitable  Sa  during  a  period  of  over  60  years,  1 762-1828,  out  of  21,398  mem- 
bers, of  whom,  however,  9,324  had  discontinued  their  ins.  mostly  before  they  arrived  at  a 
very  old  age,  therefore  we  may  say  out  of  1 2,074  members,  17  reached  90  and  upwards, 
of  whom  4  died  at  90^  3  at  91,  2  at  92,  and  i  at  94,  leavii^  living  3  at  90^  I  at  91,  2  at 
92,  and  I  at  93.     Thus  10  died  at  90  or  over,  i  dis.  his  policy,  aiid  6  were  living. 

On  the  occasion  of  compiling  the  data  for  the  17  Offices  Experience  Table,  i84i-3>  it 
was  found  that  out  of  62,537  Uves  ins.,  but  5  had  reached  the  age  of  90  and  upwards. 
These  were  all  "  Irish  males,"  one  of  whom  was  living  aged  95. 

The  data  for  the  New  Experience  Table  (1869)  furnishes  the  following  details.  Out  of 
157)993  parsons  ins.,  95  had  reached  the  age  of  90  and  upwards ;  of  these  58  were  noudes 
and  29  females  of  the  healthy  class,  and  8  were  males  and  females  of  diseased  classes,  sexes 
not  distinguished.  Of  such  total  numbers  24  had  died  at  the  age  of  90,  and  5  were  living 
at  that  ^e ;  16  had  died  at  91  and  2  were  living  at  that  age  ;  13  bod  died  at  92,  and  2 
were  living ;  12  had  died  at  93,  I  was  living,  and  I  policy  had  been  dis.  at  that  1^ ; 
8  had  died  at  94  ;  i  at  96  and  I  policy  dis.  ;  6  had  diei  at  97,*and  I  was  living ;  i  <ued 
at  98,  and  i  at  99. 

We  may  add  a  few  &cts  about  individual  offices.  The  R,  Exchange  in  a  period  of 
135  years  had  no  life  which  survived  96.  It  had  a  policy  upon  which  73  ann.  prem.  had 
been  paid.  The  Lond.  Assu,  during  the  same  period  had  no  life  that  survived  90.  The 
Equitable  since  the  date  of  the  preceding  obs.  has  had  one  life  die  at  95.  The  Rock 
haul  a  claim  on  age  94  ;  the  Union  and  Imperial  the  same.  The  Sun  had  a  daim  at  92 ; 
the  Atlas  and  Law  life  the  same.  In  the  case  of  Annuitants  and  Tontineers  greater  ages 
are  reached.  A  female  life  in  the  English  Tontixi^  of  1693  died  at  the  age  of  100,  and 
another  was  living  at  that  age.  In  the  Perth  Tontine  one  of  the  nominees  died  aged  122 ; 
another  aged  107  ;  of  these  statements  there  is,  we  believe,  abundant  proof. 

AGES  OF  Parents  as  Influencing  the  Sex  of  Children. — M.  Hofacker  first  drew 
attention  to  this  subject  in  the  Annates  d^Ifyg&ne,  1829,  and  stated  the  result  of  his 
inquiries  to  be  that  when  the  mother  was  older  than,  or  of  equal  age  with  the  father, 
more  girls  were  bom  than  hojs ;  but  the  greater  the  difference  of  age  on  the  side  of  the 
father,  the  more  the  number  of  male  children  predominated.  Mr.  Sadler  in  his  Law  of 
Pop.,  1830^  pursued  the  same  subject.  M.  Quetelet  has  also  investigated  the  question. 
Mr.  Samuel  Brown  gives  in  vol.  iii.  of  Assu,  Mag,  a  most  interestiQg  summary  of  the 
result  of  their  several  inauiries. 

AGIO.    Itai,  Gain  or  proht. — The  term  frequently  arises  in  connexion  with  Marine  Ins^ 
and  foreign  exchanges.    Sometimes  it  is  applied  to  bonuses  on  Life  policies. 

AQREED.tr-rThis  wora  in  a  deed  or  poL  of  ins.  creates  a  covenant. 
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AGREEMENT. — ^A  joining  together  of  two  or  more  minds  in  anything  done  or  to  be  done. 
Also  the  effect  of  a  joint-consent  of  two  or  more  parties  to  a  contnurt  or  bargain. — Law  Lex. 

AGREEMENT  to  Ins. — In  the  Canadian  Courts  in  1859  a  case  arose  in  which  the  agent 
for  the  Times  and  Beacon  [English]  Co.  gave  a  provisional  receipt  to  the  intended  insurer, 
of  which  the  substance  was,  *'the  said  party  to  be  considered  ins.  for  21  days  from  the 
above  date,  within  which  time  the  determination  of  the  board  will  be  notified.  If  ap- 
proved, a  poL  will  be  delivered  ;  otherwise  the  amount  received  will  be  reAmded,  less  the 
prem.  for  the  time  so  ins."  It  was  held  not  to  be  an  absolute  ins.  for  21  days  certain,  but 
that  the  co.  mig^t  within  that  period  reject  the  risk,  and  give  notice,  after  which  their 
liability  would  cease." — Digest  of  Ins,  Decisions^  1868. 

AGRICULTURAL  Ins.-— Agricultural  Ins.  in  England  rankd  under  three  heads,  i.  Fire, 
which  we  shall  treat  of  fully  under  Farming  Stock  Ins.  ;  2.  Cattle  Ins.  which  we 
shall  speak  of  under  that  head ;  and  3'  Hail-storm  Ins.  which  we  shall  also  speak  of 
mider  that  title. 

In  France,  in  1857,  a  scheme  was  propounded  to  be  called  the  General  Bank  for  Agri" 
CMiiural  Assu,  It  was  to  be  divided  into  as  many  branches  as  there  were  distinct  brandies 
of  Ins.,  vis.,  against  Hail,  against  Frost,  against  Floods,  against  mort  of  Animals.  Each 
bimnch  to  have  senarate  accounts,  and  dispose  of  its  own  resources.  The  parent  Bank 
to  be  empowered  by  the  State.  The  project  was  exceedingly  well  conceived.  We  can 
only  notice  a  few  of  its  arguments  : 

To  aannl  the  risks  wbich  unceasingly  threaten  the  wealth  of  nations  to  remedy  individnal  injury  by 
oollectiTa  repaxation — to  affoid  by  raese  means  an  immovable  stabili^  to  ^roperQr,  and  certainty  to 
the  proprietors  of  income— such  is  the  object  of  assu. ;  and  assuredly  uie  principle  of  assu.  has  never 

£*ven  nse  to  an  undertaking  more  mora^  more  useful,  or  more  profitable  to  both  public  and  private 
terests.    Unfortunately,  in  its  application,  assu.  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  shaxVd  much  the  same 
fate  as  the  scdiemes  whioi  have  been  suggested  for  tiie  redemption  of  national  cmcumbrances.    Simple 


Now  the  total  sum  assu,  does  not  reach  the  sum  of  40  millions.    There  remains  then  uninsured  pro- 
perty amounting  to  more  than  160,000  millions. 

In  restricting  ourselves  to  the  sid>ject  of  Aipicultural  assu.  we  find  results  still  more  deplorable. 
The  entenirises  originated  against  fire  and  mantime  risks  have  at  least  broached  the  subiect  which  has 
suggested  their  operations ;  but  agricultural  assu.  presents  us  only  with  unfruitful  attempts  or 
notorious  ill-success.  There  is  no  assn.  against  £rost ;  there  is  not  any  against  inundations ;  and  the 
Cos.  which  have  undertaken  ins.  against  hail,  and  die  mort.  of  animals,  scarcely  cover  more  Uian 
aoOfOoo  millions  value. 

The  scheme  was  submitted  by  M.  Perron  to  the  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture 
in  France,  and  by  him  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Council  of  State  ;  but  it  was 
rejected  by  the  Council,  the  Emperor  presiding.  Some  of  its  features  have  since  become 
the  subject  of  joint-stock  enterprise. 

AGRICULTURAL  In&  Ca— Another  project  under  this  title  was  r^.  in  1859,  by  Mr.  John 
W.  Hutchinson,  of  Surrey-place,  I^arkhall-lane.  It  proposed  to  carry  on  .Life,  Fire^ 
Cattle,  and  every  other  description  of  ins.  business  I  Its  aim  was  greater  th^ir  its  means, 
and  it  never  matured. 

AGRICULTURAL  Labourers,  Mort.  of. — ^In  all  nations  more  or  l^.ciyiliced,  the  class 
of  men  who  rank  highest  in  health  is  that  of  agricultural  labourers.  'TVls  class  is  subject 
to  a  lower  rate  of  mort,  whilst  it  performs  more  labour  and  consumes  less  of  the  luxuries 
of  life  than  any  other  class.  Their  superior  health  is  probably  due,  first,  to  the  higher 
capacity  for  labour  which  they  possess  and  exercise  ;  second,  to  Uieir  spending  the  greater 
part  of  their  days  in  the  open  air ;  third,  to  the  lowness  of  their  wages,  preventing  them 
from  injuring  their  health  by  the  injudicious  use  of  luxuries  and  stimnlants.-<i-7I  R,  Edmonds^ 
i86a    [Health.]    [Sickness.] 

AGRICULTURE  and  General  Life  Co.,  founded  in  1S40,  with  an  authorized  cap.  of 
;£'25o,ooa  It  appears  to  have  struggled  on  till  iS^,  when  it  collapsed,  and  has  since 
been  written  down  a  swindle. 

AGRICULTURIST  Cattle  Ins.  Co.,  founded  in  1Q45,  with  an  authorized  cap.  of  ;f  500,000, 
in  25,000  shares  of  £00 ;  subsequently  altered  inlo  100,000  shares  of  £^,  '  The  amount 
of  cap.  paid  up  was  returned  at  ;f  76,274.  llie  shares  were  well  subs.,  and  at  one  time 
rose  to  a  prem. 

The  on^.  prosp.  stated  that  the  Ca  was  founded  for  the  protection  of  Farmers  and 
Agriculturists,  by  ins.  against  those  losses  to  which  they  were  exposed  by  disease  and 
accident  among  their  Uve  stock.  The  first  scale  of  rates  was  as  follows :  neat  cattle, 
24  p.c. ;  youi^  stock  (under  2  years),  2  p.& ;  agricultural  horses,  24  p.c. ;  carriage  horses, 
34  p-c. ;  stallions,  5  p.c.  The  Co.  paving  three-fourths  of  the  value  in  case  of  death. 
Tlie  ms.  covered  death  ''by  sickness,  by  me  slaughter  of  the  animal  in  consequence  of 
taint  from  any  contagious  or  incurable  disease,  or  by  accident " 

By  iS48»  in  consequence  mainly  of  a  reckless  system  of  management,  the  Co.  had  got 
into  some  difficulties.  Mr.  £.  Ryley  v^as  called  in  to  investigate  me  afl^rs.  It  was  found 
that  the  sums  ins.  exceeded  ^2,000,000;  and  that  there  were  debts  actually  owing 
amounting  to  ;£^75,ooo.  A  new  board  of  management  was  elected,  and  the  rates  were 
increased  from  24  to  34  p.c  above  those  orig.  charged ;  while  the  allowance  in  case  of  loss 
was  reduced  from  three-fourths  to  ttu^thirds  the  value  of  the  animal  dying. 
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At  this  j^iDt  some  of  the  shareholders  wished  to  retire.  This  thejr  could  not  do  con- 
sistently with  the  D.  of  Sett  An  arrangement  was,  however,  made  m  Nov.  1848,  mider 
resolutions  passed  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  shareholders  specially  convened  for  the  pur- 
pose, to  the  effect  that  a  call  of  £4^  per  share  should  be  made,  and  that  those  shareholders 
who  wished  to  retire  should  pay  part  only  of  the  call,  and  that  their  shares  should  be 
forfeited  for  the  non-payment  of  the  rest.  Under  thb  arrangement — since  known  as  the 
"Chippenham  Compromise" — ^many  of  the  shareholders  did  retire.  The  legality  of  this 
proceeding  has  since  been  impeached,  but  is  upheld. 

The  Co.  had  extended  its  operations  to  the  Ins.  of  Lives  ;  but  at  this  juncture  its  Life 
policies  (very  few  indeed)  were  trans,  to  the  Norufieh  Unmi  L. 

The  Co.  numbered  amongst  its  patrons  some  of  the  leading  nobility  of  the  three  king- 
doms. Its  income  increased,  and  reached  ;f  50^000  p.  a.  ;  but  yet  it  did  not  gain  a  sound 
position.  It  absorbed  the  businesses  of  various  local  Cattle  Ins.  Asso.  In  1851  it  took 
over  the  bus.  and  connexions  of  the  Essex  Mttt,  Cattle,  then  recently  formed  ;  and  in  the 
same  year  another  asso.  in  Lancashire.  At  a  gen.  meetmg  held  in  Dec.  of  that  year,  the 
directors  were  authorized  to  issue  25,000  of  the  unappropriated  shares  as  "  preference 
shares,"  carrying  int.  at  5  p.c,  payable  half  yearly.  It  was  said  at  that  date  that  the  Co. 
had  paid  ;f  300,000  in  losses  on  its  bus.  The  Co.  at  this  date  resumed  the  bii&  of  Life 
Ins.,  issuing  a  special  prosp^,  and  keeping  the  a&irs  apparently  distinct.  This  we  give  an 
account  of  under  Agriculturist  Life.    In  18^7  the  Cow  paid  a  div.  of  6  p.c. 

By  1 861  the  Co.  found  itself  unable  to  pay  its  debts,  and  it  passed  into  liq.  Mr.  L.  H. 
Evans  was  appointed  official  manager.  His  path  was  beset  with  difficulties  from  the 
commencement.  The  immediate  assets  were  not  sufficient  to  pay  rent  and  salaries  ;  and 
the  shareholders,  with  many  of  whom  arrangements  had  been  made  for  their  retirement, 
subsequent  to  the  arrangement  of  1848,  refused  to  acknowledge  any  liability  or  pay  any 
debt  of  the  Co.  Litigation  was  therefore  inevitable.  The  first  proceedings  m  the  way  en 
lit^tion  brought  about  an  arrangement  with  the  majority  of  the  shareholders. 

There  were  found  to  be  about  1500  creditors,  most  of  them  under  policies.  The  con- 
ditions of  the  policies  limited  their  holders  to  claim  upon  the  funds  ot  the  Co.  only,  and 
so  estab.  a  species  of  limited  liability.  As  to  bonds  upon  which  money  had  been  raised, 
and  simple  contract  debts,  there  was  no  such  limitation  ;  therefore,  the  latter  are  to  be 
paid  in  full,  while  the  policy-holders  will  only  receive  a  dividend. 

On  the  nth  March,  1863,  a  call  of  ;^20  was  made  by  the  official  manager — that  was 
the  whole  amount  of  the  original  shares — against  which  was  to  be  credited  all  sums  pre- 
viously paid  thereon.  It  was  from  the  proceeds  of  this  call  that  the  policy-holders 
were  alone  to  look  for  payment.  They  have  been  paid  6/.  in  the  £y  and  may  yet 
receive  another  small  div.  On  the  aist  Dec  1866,  a  further  call  of  ;f20  per  share 
was  made. 

Against  some  of  the  shareholders  who  made  arranfi^ements  of  compromise,  subsequent 
to  the  Chippenham  arrangement,  proceedings  were  taken.  These  have  resulted  in  three 
appeals,  two  by  shareholders,  one  by  the  official  manager.  By  1868  these  were  so  far 
decided  that  the  further  contributions  required  from  the  shareholders  could  be  approximated. 
The  result  was  a  call  of  jf  250  per  share  on  the  ;f  20  shares,  and  of  £(»2  lor.  on  the 
£$  shares. 

In  the  course  of  the  litigation  it  has  been  held— I.  That  having  regard  to  the  publicity 
and  bona /ides  of  the  Chippenham  arrangement  (Nov.  1848),  and  to  the  time  which  had 
since  elapsed,  the  validity  of  the  retirement  of  those  shareholders  who  withdrew  in  pur- 
suance ot  that  arrangement  could  not  be  disputed,  and  that  those  persons  were  not  liable 
to  be  settled  on  the  list  of  contributories.  2.  That  those  persons  who  retired  afterwards 
by  arrangement  with  the  directors,  but  without  the  knowledge  of  the  other  shareholdens, 
were  to  oe  treated  as  shareholder?  still,  and  were  to  be  placed  on  the  list,  although  in 
some  cases  12  years  had  elapsed  since  Uieir  retirement ;  and  this  view  has  been  supported 
on  appeal 

There  is  still  some  liti^tion  going  on,  by  way  of  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
there  is  one  case  pending  in  France,  and  one  in  the  Australian  courts ;  but  practically  the 
affidrs  are  at  a  dose  ;  nor  do  we  think  any  unnecessary  time  has  been  occupied  in  closing 
such  a  complicated  business.  It  may  be  said  that  every  l^al  question  which  can  be  raised 
in  the  winding-up  of  a  Co.  has  been  raised  here.  Hence  it  must  always  be  regarded  as  a 
"leading  case." 

In  187 1  another  call  was  made  as  follows :  ;£'28o  p.  share  on  the  ;£'20  shares,  and  ^£'70 
on  the  ^  5  shares.  In  Au^st  of  this  year  it  was  announced  that  the  bal  of  debt  and  int 
due  to  creditors  "other  than  policy-holders,"  must  be  forthwith  paid ;  and  then  all  that 
will  remain  to  be  done  will  be  to  adjust  the  rights  of  the  contributories  amongst  themselves. 
AGRICULTURIST  Life  Ins.  Ca— A  Co.  under  this  title  was  advertised  in  1847  as  being 
worked  in  connexion  with  the  Agriculturist  Cattle ;  but  it  appears  only  to  have  been  a 
branch  of  the  last-named  Co.    llie  prosp.  said : 

The  Directors,  at  the  repeated  solicitations  of  the  agents,  inspectors,  shareholders,  and  a  large  bo^ 
of  the  ins.  in  this  Co.,  have  beoa  induced  to  add  ins.  on  human  lives  and  the  other  deJMirtments  of  a  life 
office  to  their  ordinary  bus.  .  .  .  The  assu.  of  human  life  not  having  yet  been  venr  extensively 
adopted  in  the  agricultural  districts,  a  wide  field  remains  comparatively  untrodden  for  the  operations 
of  this  Co«   X»  the  relative  positions  of  landowner,  the  farmer,  and  the  numerous  clase  cngajsbd  in  the 
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cuItivatioB  of  the  soQ,  therefore,  has  the  attention  of  the  Directors  been  especially  directed  in  the 
arrangement  of  their  plans ;  and  the  rates  will  be  found  proportionably  moderate. 

The  rates  of  piem.  were  not  lower  than  those  of  other  offices  using  the  Carlisle  Table. 
It  had  this  special  feature  :  **  Farmers  or  agriculturists  going  out  to  settle  in  the  Australian 
colonies,  the  U.S.,  British  North  America,  or  Canada,  may  be  ins.  at  the  common  rate 
of  prem."  And  also  this  very  eood  regulation,  ''Proof  of  the  date  of  birth  will  be 
required  from  a  proposer,  and  will  he  admitted  on  the  policy."  Mr.  Wm.  Fenton  was  the 
manager.  The  Co.  purported  to  have  an  Education  Fund  and  Widows'  Fund,  each  to 
be  formed  out  of  profits  which  were  never  realized. 

AGROUND. — Aground  is  the  situation  of  a  ship  whose  bottom  or  any  part  of  it  rests  upon 
the  ground,  so  as  to  render  her  immovable  till  a  greater  quantity  of  water  floats  her  up, 
or  till  she  is  drawn  out  into  the  stream  by  the  application  of  mechanical  powers.— 
Fakonei^s  Mar,  Diet, 

AGUE  (class  Zymotic,  order  Mismatic). — ^The  deaths  from  this  cause  in  England  present 
some  fluctuations,  and  appear  to  be  on  the  decrease.  In  ten  consecutive  years  they  have 
been  as  follows :  1858,  207  ;  1859,  233 ;  1860^  203 ;  1861,  149 ;  1862,  150;  1863,  141 ; 
1864,  112;  1865,  117  ;  1866,  135  ;  1867,  121 ;  thus  presenting  a  variation  of  from  11  per 
million  of  the  population  living  in  1858,  down  to  5  in  1864,  and  6  for  each  of  the  three 
years  following.  Over  a  period  of  fifteen  yeais  ending  1864,  the  deaths  have  been  8  per 
million.  With  the  more  extended  drainage  of  the  «oil,  and  improved  sanitary  regulations, 
this  disease  should  continue  to  decrease. 

The  deaths  in  1867  were :  males  64,  females  57  ;  and  they  were  spread  pretty  evenly 
over  the  diflerent  periods  of  life ;  the  heaviest  mortality  with  males  being  between 
45  and  55. 

AID  Life  Assurance  Asso.  Lim.,  founded  in  1870,  with  an  authorized  capital  of  jf  25,000^ 
in  shares  of  £^,  The  two  principal  movers  in  founding  the  office  appear  to  have  been 
Mr.  G.  S.  Horsnail,  who  is  appointed  Manager,  Actuary,  and  Sec.,  and  Mr.  W.  Beck,  who  is 
appointed  Solicitor.  These  appointments  are  made  under  the  articles,  and  the  parties 
cannot  be  removed,  except  for  dishonesty  or  negligence,  and  then  dbly  after  the  same 
shall  have  been  proved  to  the  satis&ction  (?)  of  two  successive  general  meetings. 

AlKINy  Dr. — He  kept  a  register  of  the  mortality  of  Warrington,  Lancashire,  for  seven  years, 
between  1773  ana  1 781,  firom  which  Dr.  Price  deduced  the  War^ngton  Table  o/Marialiiy^ 

AIRy  Atmospheric. — The  influence  of  pure  air  in  the  preservation  of  human  health  hias 
long  been  known ;  while  the  converse,  that  impure  and  unwholesome  air  produces  disease 
and  pestilence,  has  also  long  been  understood,  from  the  obHous  results  rather  than  from 
any  scientific  explanation  of  the  why  and  the  wherefore.  Science  is  now  banning  to  per- 
form its  proper  functions  in  the  matter.  We  cannot  enter  upon  details,  nor  can  we  pass 
the  subject  without  some  notice. 

Pure  air  in  its  composition  consists  of  about  77  parts  of  nitrogen,  21  of  oxygen,  and  3 
of  other  matters,  such  as  carbonic  acid,  watery  vapour,  a  trace  of  ammonia,  etc.  More 
recent  investigation  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  two  states  of  the  oxygen  of  tiie  tit^osone 
and  antatone. 

Dr.  Prout,  in  a  Bridgewater  Treatise^  was  one  of  the  first  who  had  suggested  the 
possibility  of  the  occasional  existence  of  extremely  minute  portions  of  deleterious  matters 
m  the  air  during  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  disorders ;  ana  in  reference  to  this  subject,  a 
remarkable  observation  occurred  during  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera.  For  more  than  six 
weeks  previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  cholera  in  Lond.,  he  had  been  almost  evenr  day 
engaged  in  accurately  determining  the  weight  of  a  given  quanj^y  of  air  under  precisely  the 
same  circumstances  of  temperature  and  pressure.  On  Feb.  9th,  1832,  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  air  suddenly  rose  above  the  usual  standard,  and  it  continued  so  for  o  weeks.  On 
the  same  day  the  wind,  which  had  been  west,  veered  round  to  the  east,  and  the  first  cases  of 
epidemic  cholera  made  their  appearance,  Profes^r  Tyndal  and  others  have  since  followed 
up  this  line  of  experiment  with  wonderfiil  success. 

Dr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Dancer  have  recently  examined  the  air  of  Manchester  by  the  aid  of 
the  microscope,  and  have  found  it  to  be  full  of  spores  and  other  oi^^nic  germs,  the 
presence  of  which  in  probably  all  air  leads,  no  doubt,  to  the  phenomena  unputed  to  spon- 
taneous generation,  and  is  probably  the  cause  of  the  epidemic  character  of  many  diseases. 
The  air  was  first  washed  by  shaking  It  in  a  bottle  with  distilled  water,  and  in  a  drop  of 
the  water  it  was  reckoned  that  there  were  about  250,000  spores,  and  these  only  re(|uire  to 
be  lodged  in  suitable  situations  to  spring  into  activity.  In  the  quanti^  of  air  respired  by 
a  man  in  ten  hours  it  was  reckoned  that  there  would  be  about  374  millions  of  these  spores 
or  organic  germs. 

The  average  rate  at  which  the  wind  (air  In  motion)  travels  in  England  is  4I  (4*125) 
miles  per  hour.  The  highest  pace  recorded  was  in  1850,  when  it  was  more  than  44  miles 
per  hour  (4'53o) ;  the  lowest  was  in  1853,  being  3}  (3*548)  per  hour.  In  1856  it  was 
4*244,  nearly  4^  miles  per  hour.  1850  and  1856  were  each  healthy  years ;  1853  unhealthy. 
Here  is  scope  for  fiirther  investigation. 

The  reports  of  the  Reg. -Gen  very  frequently  draw  attention  to  the  importance  of  these 
inquiries.    [Atmosphere.]    [Climate.] 

AIR  SiiAFT, — A  passage  through  a  building  for  the  admission  of  air.    This  is  an  important 
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feature  in  a  Fire  Ins.  risk,  as  such  a  shaft  creates  a  draft  and  acts  as  a  oondnctor  of  the 
flames. — Ins.  Agent, 
AKENy  M.  Von. — In  1792  he  made  various  public  experiments  for  extinguishing  fires  fay 
chemical  preparations,  and  accomplished  some  very  wonderful  results.     [Firk  Anni- 

HILATORS.] 

ALABAMA,  Ins.  Laws  of.— By  a  law  of  24th  Feb.,  i860,  Ins.  Corp.  of  other  States  and 
foreign  countries  might  estab.  agencies  in  Uiis  State,  but  all  such  Cos.  must  have  at  least 
100,000  dols.  actual  cap. 

By  authority  of  revised  code  of  1867,  married  women  may  insure  lives  of  their 
husbands.  Amount  payable  to  wife,  firee  from  claims  of  husband's  creditors.  If  wife 
dead,  then  to  children. 

By  general  ins.  law  31  Dec,  1868^  all  Cos.  doing  bos.  in  this  State  must  deposit  lo^ooo 
dols.  in  bonds  of  Comptroller  of  the  State.  Ann.  statements  to  be  made  in  July.  State 
Cos.  to  pay  I  p.c.,  ana  those  from  other  states  and  foreign  countries  2  p.  c.  on  all  prems. 
received  ann.  for  public  school  purposes.  Laws  of  i860  and  1867  embodied.  No  dis- 
tinction as  to  class  of  bus.,  whether  Fire,  Life,  Marine^  etc.  General  provisions  relating 
to  Corp.  revised  code  1867. 

ALARM. — ^The  earliest  intimation  of  a  fire  is  sometimes  called  an  **  Alarm."  Technically 
it  is  a  Fire  Call,  which  see. 

ALARM  BBLL.-*In  many  country  districts  there  exists  an  alarm  bell,  which  is  only  rung  on 
the  occasion  of  a  fire  in  the  parish  or  neighbourhood.  These  bells  are  fireqnently  cm  the 
manor  house.     The  custom  is  a  good  one. 

ALAUZET,  Isidore,  pub.  in  Fans  in  1844  (2  vols.),  Tyaiii  GMral  des  assuranca^  as- 
surances maritimes,  terrestres^  mtUudles^  et  sur  la  vie*  This  production  bears  maila  of 
profound  consideration  of  the  subject,  of  familiarity  with  the  g|^t  authors  of  the  law,  and 
IS  full  of  a  ver^  bold  and  at  the  same  time  very  sagacious  criticism.  The  work  is  written 
in  the  spirit  of  careful  investigation  and  sound  reflection,  and  will  be  of  both  interest  ai^« 

grofit  to  any  one,  however  conversant  with  the  subject. 
ERT  Average  Asso.  for  British,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  built  Ships,  founded  in  Lond. 
in  1866,  on  the  principle  of  mutual  contribution,  and  passed  into  liq.  in  1870.    Mr. 
Thomas  Kennedy  is  the  Liquidator. 
ALBERT  Ins.  Co.  (for  Fire  and  Marine  Ins.),  founded  in  1864,  with  an  anthorued  cap.  of 
;f  1,000,000,  first  issue  ;f  500,000. 

The  Co.  was  promoted  by  Mr.  George  Kirby,  the  then  Man.  Director  of  the  Albert 
Life;  and  about  naif  the  board  of  this  Co.  was  composed  of  the  Directors  of  that  Co. 

In  its  first  year  it  took  over  Uie  bus.  of  the  Oriental  and  General  Maritte^  and  of  the 
Alexandra  Fire.  It  founded  fire  branches  in  Mandiester,  Leeds,  Bristol^  Dublin,  India, 
Japan,  etc.,  etc.  ;  and  also  entered  upon  Marine  bus.  veiy  freely.  Its  prem.  income  for 
the  fint  year  was  said  to  be  about  ;f  i6i,ooa  After  this  the  public  were  prepared  to  see 
some  change ;  and  in  1866  the  bus.  was  trans,  to  and  united  with  that  of  the  Western 
Fire.  Mr.  Morell  Theobald  was  the  Manager  of  the  Fire  Department 
ALBERT  Life  Assu.  Co.  founded  in  1838,  under  the  title  of  the  Freemasons  asid  General 
Life  Assu,  Loan,  Ann,  and  Rev,  Int,  Co,y  with  an  authorized  cap.  of  ^500^000,  in  25,000 
shares  of  £20,  of  which  £1  per  share  became  paid  up.  In  Dec.  1849  the  name  was 
changed  to  the  Albert  Life  Assu.  Co. 

Upon  the  formation  of  the  Co.  it  was  stipulated  by  the  deed  that  the  shardiolders 
should  receive  5  p.c  int.,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  profits  upon  the  poL  not  entitled  to  a 
share  of  the  profits  should  be  divided  amongst  the  sWeholders,  and  the  profits  upon  the 

S)l.  issued  on  the  parti,  scale  should  be  apportioned  between  the  holders  of  such  pol. 
ut  it  was  found  impracticable  to  continue  this  principle  of  division  after  the  amalp;.  of 
other  Cos.,  and  from  the  ist  January,  1862,  ti^e  profit  was  divided  in  fixed  proportions, 
namely,  80  p.c.  to  the  policy-holders,  and  20  p.c.  to  the  shareholders. 

The  Deed  of  Set.  was  most  ably  drawn,  and  was  especially  guarded  and  strong  in 
limiting  the  liability  of  the  shareholders  to  the  amount  of  cap.  actually  subs.  The 
advantages  of  whidi  precautions  have  appeared  in  a  very  marked  degree  in  the  later 
hist,  of  the  Co. 

The  Co.  appears  to  have  transacted  a  very  steady  bus.  during  the  first  ten  years 
of  its  existence.  In  1849  it  took  over  the  bus.  of  the  Preceptors  and  General  Life,  a  very 
small  affair  estab.  in  the  preceding  year.  In  1856  it  took  over  the  Beacon  Life,  which  had 
been  founded  three  years  previously.  In  1867  it  took  over  (i)  National  Guardian  Life, 
founded  185 1  (which  had  in  1855  taken  over  Official astd  General) ;  (2)  London  and  County 
Life,  founded  1851  (which  had  in  1854  taken  over  the  OaJk  Mut,) ;  (3)  Times  Life  and 
Guar,  (which  had  in  1850  taken  over  the  bus.  of  Independent),  It  may  be  said  that  it 
was  in  this  year  (1857)  the  Co.  entered  upon  that  wild  career  of  amalg.  which  ultimately 
destroyed  it.  In  1858  it  took  over  the  bus.  of  the  Bank  of  Lond,  and  Nationcd  Provincial^ 
founded  1851  (which  had  in  1856  taken  over  the  Falcon  and  the  Durham  and  Northum' 
berland;  in  1857  the  Anchor;  and  in  1858  the  Merchant^  and  TVadesmen^s),  In  i860  it 
took  over  the  Medical^  Invalid^  and  General^  founded  1841  (which  had  in  1853  taken  over 
the  New  Oriental^  of  Calcutta,  and  also  the  A^ra),  In  1861  it  took  over  the  Fasnily 
Endowment^  founded  1835  (which  had  in  1857  i3)sorbed  the  Empire^  No.  2).    In  1862  it 
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took  over  the  Kent  Mut.^  founded  185 1  (which  had  in  1857  absorbed  the  English  Prooi^ 
deni).  In  1862  it  took  over  (i)  the  Western  Life,  founded  1842  (which  had  absorbed 
(i)  Manchester  and  Land,  (2)  Metropolitan  Counties^  which  had  previously  (186 1)  absorbed 
the  Si.  George,  which  last  had  absorbed  in  1859  the  London  and  Continental) ;  (2}  The 
Indian  Laudable. 

Thus  by  the  end  of  1865  we  find  a  total  of  no  less  than  26  absorbed  offices — makinj; 
witlv  its  own  bus.  27  offices  rolled  into  one — or  rather  seeming  to  be  so.  In  the  course  of 
these  arrangements  the  Co.  itself  several  times  assumed  a  change  of  name,  as  in  1857, 
Albert  and  Times;  in  i860,  Albert  and  Medical;  in  1 861,  Albert,  Medical,  and  Family 
Endowment.  None  of  these  changes  were  l^;ally  authorized,  and  in  1863  the  Co.  resumed 
its  title  of  the  Albert  Life  Assu.  Co.,  and  continued  it  to  the  end. 

The  share  cap.  of  the  Co.  was  not  much  affiscted  by  these  amalg.,  except  that  it 
became  all  placed;  and  while  £'i  p.s.  was  the  sum  nominally  called,  upon  some  of 
the  shares  issued  in  connexion  with  those  arrangements  a  much  laiger  sum  was  credited 
asjpaid. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  taking  over  the  bus.  of  the  Medical  Invalid,  in  i860,  which  Ca 
had  a  large  connexion  in  India,  the  Albert  commenced  very  active  operations  there, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Fergusson,  who  had  been  the  manager  of  the  New 
Oriental,  and  Mr.  P.  M.  Tate,  who  had  been  the  Indian  manager  of  the  Medical.  In 
1 861  the  Indian  bus.  of  the  Family  Endowment  was  added  ;  and  in  1865,  the  bus.  of  the 
Indian  Laudable,  Hence  the  Co.  had  obtained  such  a  position  as  no  British  Co.  ever 
had,  or  prob.  ever  will  obtain  there.  The  profits  of  that  branch  were  estimated  at 
firom  ;f  20,000  to  ;f  30,000  p.  a.  The  head  office  was  in  Cdcutta,  and  there  were 
branches  in  Bombay  and  Madras.  There  were  also  agencies  in  China,  and  in  many  parts 
of  the  East 

The  income  alter  these  various  amalg.  reached  something  like  ;£'330, 000  p.  a.  ;  but  still 
there  was  an  uneasiness  and  distrust  regarding  the  position  of  the  Ca,  well-informed  ins. 
men  discovered  lurking  amidst  these  large  figures  elements  of  danger.  The  public  ako 
bqgan  to  suspect  danger.  The  sum  paid  for  '*  surrender  of  policies,''  which  in  1866  was 
;f  10,631  (about  the  same  as  it  had  been  in  the  two  preceding  years),  in  1867  rose  to 
;f  17,453  5^*  ^- ;  t^cl  in  1868  reached  ;£'i9,296  y,  id.  In  1869  the  Directors  left 
off  paying  surrender  values.  It  was  feared  the  end  was  at  hand.  On  the  13th  August 
(a  day  or  two  after  closing  the  Courts  for  the  long  vacation),  an  application  was  made  to 
die  vacation  judge  in  Chancery  to  appoint  provisional  liquidators.  Thus  the  Co.  stopped 
with  liabilities  estimated  at  nearly  ^4,000,000;  and  an  estimated  deficiency  ot  one 
million  I 

Mr.  Geo.  Goldsmith  Kirby,  the  founder  and  manager  of  the  Co.,  died  in  April,  1868 ; 
his  son  succeeded  him.  It  is  probable  that  had  the  fifither  survived,  the  fate  of  the  office 
might  have  been  modified.  He  knew  and  understood  all  the  ramifications  of  the  Co. 
The  son  was  strange  to  the  bus.  and  its  complications  ;  but  all  who  know  him  know  that 
he  d^  his  best  to  avert,  and  has  since  done  his  best  to  mitigate,  the  severi^^  of  the  calamity. 
As  there  has  been  some  misapprehension  as  to  the  senior  Mr.  Kirb/s  financial  relations 
with  the  Co.,  we  furnish  the  following  details  from  official  sources : — 

Mr.  Kirby  was  the  original  projector  of  the  Co.,  and  the  terms  of  his  ennt^ement,  as  stated  in 
the  Deed  of  Settlemeot,  were — that  he  should  be  appointed  for  life  managing  curector ;  uat  he  should 
receive  the  annual  sum  of  ^400,  and  also  5  p.c.  upon  all  prems.  received ;  that  he  should  be  permitted  to 
occupy  as  a  private  residence,  and  also  as  offices  for  his  private  bus.,  rent  free,  the  premises  in 
Waterloo-place  not  required  by  the  Co. ;  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  carry  on  his  professional  bus. 
on  his  own  account,  and  have  uie  conduct  of  the  legal  bus.  of  the  Co.,  for  which  he  was  to  be  allowed 
the  usual  professional  charges.  When  the  amalg.  with  ihe  Medtcai  Invalid  and  General  O&co  W9ta 
effected  in  x86o,  it  was  arranged  that  Mr.  Kirby  should  take  one-half  p.c.  only  upon  its  prams.,  and 
allow  a  yearly  reduction  from  his  total  commissions  of  ^500. 

From  the  xs\  January,  1864,  to  jxst  December,  1867,  Mr.  Kixbrjr's  account  had  been  credited  with  one 
moiety  of  the  5  p.c.  commission,  of  which  ;^6x88  xrr.  yl.  remained  unpaid,  and  he  was  entitled  to  the 
other  moiety  amounting  to  about  ;^x8,ooo.  On  the  4th  December,  x8i67,  the  following  aurangement 
was  made-^z.,  that  in  lieu  of  the  above  jCx8,ooo,  Mr.  Kirby  should  accept  ;^x5,ooo,  payable  by  six 
half-yearly  payments,  wiUi  5  p.c.  interest,  tbe  first  instalment  to  be  paid  on  the  xst  January,  x868,  and 
diat  subsoiuently  to  Uie  txst  December,  x867,Mr.  Kixby  was  not  to  be  entitled  in  any  one  year  to  more 
than  j^jxoo  in  respect  of  commission.  In  default  of  payment  of  any  of  the  above  instalments  and 
interest  for  ^o  days  after  due  date,  Mr.  Kirby's  originalngfats  to  revive,  and  the  agreement  was  not  to 
prejudice  his  right  to  the  balance  of  the  moiety  which  he  had  not  received.  On  account  of  the 
jCx^ooo  and  interest,  two  instalments,  of  together  1^53x2  lof.,  have  been  paid,  the  latter  in  July, 
1868,  since  which  nothing  has  been  paid.  On  Mr.  Kirby's  death  the  commission  airangement 
tennixiated. 

Immediately  on  tbe  collapse  of  the  Co.,  a  very  searching  investigation  was  made  into  its 
affitirs.  We  can  only  briefly  notice  the  main  results  elicited.  On  a  valuation  of  assets  and 
liabilities^  as  from  31st  Dec.,  1854,  a  bal.  of  ^53,314  remained  in  favour  of  the  Co. 
Another  valuation  to  31st  Dec,  i858»  showed  a  profit  realized  of  ^27,808.  Another 
valuation  to  31st  Dec.,  1861,  showed  a  profit  of  ^33,650.  An  investigation  at  the  end 
of  1866  showed  a  loss  of  ;^28i,702.  That  was  a  net  prem.  valuation;  the  others 
had  been  on  the  gross  prems.  The  loss  was  attributed  to  the  amalg.,  and  the 
following  detailed  account  has  since  been  made  up,  one  or  two  of  the  smaller  offices 
being  omitted  : 
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Namb  of  Company.  Datb.  Cost. 

The  Beacon  Life  Assu.  Co Sept.  1856  2*239  13    8 

The  National  Guardian  Assu.  So.  Feb.  1857  16,315  19  li 

The  London  and  County  Assn.  Co Feb.  1857  201  7    o 

The  Times  Life  and  Guarantee  Assu.  Ca   March,  1857  21,250  14  ii 

The  BankofLond.  and  National  Provincial  Assu.  Asso.  SepL  1858  9i>64i  18    4 

The  Medical  Invalid  and  General  Life  Assu.  Co Sept.  i860  77»735  14    8 

The  Family  Endowment  Life  Assu.  and  Ann.  So.  ...  March,  1861  22,650  o    o 

The  Kent  Mut  Assu.  So.  (Registered)^ July,  1862  15.528  13    6 

The  Western  Life  Assu.  Co June,  1865  25,616  I     8 

The  Indian  Laudable  Assu.  So July,  1865  972  o    o 

Total ;f274,i52    3    8 

This  exclusive  of  any  lo^  upon  the  assets  handed  over  by  those  offices. 

The  highest  point  of  prem.  income  was  in  1866 — ^^^331, 714  from  prems.,  int.  added 
°^^^iig  a344>ii7*  The  claims  and  annuities  paid  in  that  vear  were  ;£^33 11833  f  ^^  ^^' 
penses  of  management,  jf6o,789 ;  dividends  and  bonus,  ;f  13,025,  total  ;f4o6,242.  In  1867 
the  prem.  income  was  j^3i7t033,  total  income  ;£^329,5o6;  cbums  and  annuities,  ^£'278, 339 ; 
expenses,  ;£^73,777,  dividends,  /9,04i,  total  636i»i59*  In  1868  income  from  prems. 
;f3o8,3i8,  total  income  ;£320,66i  ;  claims  and  annuities,  jf  28 1,687,  expenses  ;£53,I94  ; 
dividends,  ;f9,039;  sundries,  ;fii25  ;  total  outgo,  ;£'345,046.  It  is  probable  that  1869 
would  have  produced  still  more  unsatisfactory  results.  The  directors,  most  of  whom  were 
honourable  men,  grew  alarmed  at  the  prospect,  and  hence  the  stoppage  of  the  Co.,  after 
an  investigation  of  its  affairs  by  Mr.  Jellicoe  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Bailey. 

The  annuity  contracts  in  force  involved  a  yearly  charge  of  ;£i8,500.  Happily  the  Ca 
had  for  some  years  almost  ceased  to  grant  annuities.  The  debts  to  outside  creditors 
amounted  to  a1x>ut  ;f20,coo.    The  paid-up  cap.  of  the  Co.  was  ;£i 78,01 1,  the  uncalled 

cap-  ;f  33i|089- 

The  stoppage  of  the  Co.  was  very  soon  followed  by  consequences  of  a  serious  character. 

Annuitants  and  claimants  under  pols.  issued  by  the  Cos.  which  had  amalg.  with  the 
Albert^  now  that  Co.  had  stopped,  went  back  upon  the  orig.  offices.  Thus,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months  the  following  asso.  were  also  ordered  to  be  wound  up  : — Medical  Invalid^ 
Family  Endowment^  Bank  of  Lond.^  Western,  (The  /Cent  Mut.  was  ordered  to  be 
wound  up,  but  the  order  has  been  set  aside).  All  these  asso.,  however,  hdld  Guarantees 
of  Indemnity  from  the  Albert^  and  would  fall  back  thereon.  This  woidd  be  ruin  to 
the  shareholders  one  and  all,  in  the  event  of  their  liability  proving  unlimited.  Then, 
again,  criminal  proceedings,  and  suits  in  equi^  a^^ainst  the  directors  personally,  were 
threatened  and  commenced.  A  lifetime  of  litigation  appeared  in  prospect,  when  the 
Reconstruction  Committee  came  upon  the  scene ;  and  if  that  body  has  uiiled  in  its  orig. 
aims,  it  still  well  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  entire  body  of  Albert  share  and  policy- 
holders. [Albert  Reconstruction  Scheme.] 
ALBERT  (Life  Assu.  Co.)  Arbitration. — ^The  effi>rts  of  the  Committee  in  support  of 
the  Albert  reconstruction  scheme  eventuated  in  the  passing  of  an  Act  of  Pari.,  34  Vict, 
c.  xxxi ,  "An  Act  to  effect  a  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  the  Albert  Life  Assu.  Co.  by  arbitra- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes.''  The  Act  received  the  Royal  Assent  25th  May,  1871.  Lord 
Cairns  was  appointed  arbitrator,  with  full  powers — ^powers  more  ample  than  were  pro- 
bably ever  before  vested  in  one  man — and  no  appeal.  On  the  26th  May  the  Arbitrator 
commenced  his  sittings.  He  intimated  very  clearly  that  he  intended  to  regard  the  rights  of 
all  parties  ;  but  he  did  not  intend  to  have  any  tmnecessary  delay.  He  has  acted  up  to 
that  determination.  He  has  heard  all  the  causes  that  were  set  down  for  hearing  in  any 
of  the  Courts  of  Chancery  or  elsewhere  in  this  country  ;  and  has  delivered  judgment  upon 
the  same.    He  has  also  determined  the  following  most  important  points  : 

1 .  That  the  liability  of  the  Albert  shareholders  is  not  unlimited,  either  upon  its  ins. 
contracts  or  in  respect  of  the  indemnities  given  to  the  amalg.  cos. 

2.  That  where  policy-holders  have  accepted  the  liabilitv  of  the  Albert  in  lieu  of  any 
of  the  orig.  cos.,  that  is  to  say,  where  they  have  not  made  a  formal  protest  against  the 
transfer,  they  have  surrendered  their  rights  under  their  orig.  contracts,  and  can  now  claim 
upon  the  Albert  only.  [Novation.]  As  to  annuitants  the  case  is  differenL  They  can 
only  have  surrendered  &eir  rights  under  their  contract  with  the  original  Co.  by  some 
specific  act  of  consent  of  equal  force  vrith  the  original  contract,  as  in  Dale's  case. 

3.  That  armuitants  and  policy-holders,  in  order  to  prove  upon  the  Albert^  must  have 
their  claims  estimated  according  to  a  settled  principle  of  actuarial  valuation  (as  on  the 
date  of  the  winding-up  order),  as  directed  by  the  150th  sec.  of  Cos.  Act  of  1862,  and  the 
25th  Rule  of  Court  made  thereon.  This  principle  of  valuation  he  has  directed  shall  be 
as  follows :  Annuitants  on  4  p.c.  Crov.  Annu.  Tables;  Life  and  Endow,  pol.  on  a  pure 
prem.  valuation  4  p.c.  (Old)  ExperieneeTzhl^  ;  quite  independently  of  questions  of  hodth 
or  over-age.     Nor  is  there  to  be  any  difference  in  favour  of  parti,  as  against  non-partl  pol. 

4.  That  having  r^ard  to  the  rights  of  all  parties  (and  some  inherent  difficulties),  he 
could  not  sanction  a  scheme  of  reconstruction. 
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5.  That  the  various  amalg.  were  intra  vires  the  powers  of  the  Directors  (who  are  not 
personally  responsible  beyond  their  capital  in  the  undertaking),  and  must  be  upheld. 

These  are  me  leading  features  of  his  rulins^.  They  are  based  on  substantial  justice, 
although  of  necessity  they  inflict  some  hard^tp  upon  individuals.     By  his  Lordship's 

(prompt  action  and  enlightened  judgment  thousands  of  families  will  be  saved  from  rum, 
and  an  amount  of  litigation  avoided  which  would  have  lasted  a  generation.  All  this  at 
about  one-tenth  of  the  cost  which  must  have  been  incurred  in  fighting  out  the  questions 
involved  by  the  ordinaiy  and  inefficient  channels  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  arbitra- 
tion is  still  proceeding. 
ALBERT  (Life  Assu.  Co.)  Liquidation. — ^The  order  for  the  appointment  of  Provisional 
liqoidatois  was  made  on  13th  August,  1869.  Mr.  S.  L.  Price  and  Mr.  Arthur  R.  Kirby 
were  appointed.  On  the  17th  September,  1869,  the  Co.  was  ordered  to  be  wound  up  by 
the  Court.  Mr.  John  Young  and  Mr.  S.  L.  Price  were  appointed  liquidators.  The 
winding  up  was  removed  from  the  control  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  by  the  Albert  Life 
Assu.  Co.'s  Act,  1871.  Lord  Cairns  was  by  that  act  appointed  arbitrator  with  frill 
powers.  He  has  retained  Messrs.  Young  and  Price  in  their  positions.  They  act  under 
his  directions  entirely.  Messrs.  Lewis,  Munns,  and  Co.,  are  solicitors  to  the  liquidators. 
The  whole  of  the  uncalled  cap.  of  the  Albert  Co.  has  been  called  up.  The  costs  of  the 
winding-up  will  fall  upon  the  shareholders,  beyond  the  subs,  cap.,  as  in  the  Professional 
case.  Mr.  F.  S.  Reilly  is  acting  in  the  capacity  of  assessor  to  Lord  Cairns  in  the 
arbitration. 
!  ALBERT  Reconstruction  Life  Assu.  Asso.  Lim.,  founded  in  1870,  with  an  authorized 

i  cap.  of  ;£'25o,ooo,  in  shares  of  ;£'io.     The  objects  of  the  Co.  as  registered  were :  To  carry 

on  the  bus.  of  a  life  Ins.  and  Rev.  Int.  Co.,  etc.,  in  Gt.  Brit,  India  and  elsewhere,  and 
to  assist  in  the  liq.  of  the  affiadrs  of  the  Albert  Life  Co.     It  has  not  progressed,  for  reasons 
'  which  will  be  stated  in  the  next  art. 

ALBERT  Reconstruction  Scheme. — ^Wben  the  legal  and  other  complications  of  which 
we  have  spoken  [Albert  Life  Assu.  Co.]  became  apparent,  a  number  of  influential 
gentlemen,  many  of  whom  were  connected  with  Indian  interests,  came  forward  and  pro- 
pounded a  scheme  of  jeconstruction,  on  such  a  basis  as,  under  the  circumstances,  seemcn  to 
them  alone  possible.  A  frind  was  to  be  raised  to  make  up  in  part  the  acknowledged 
deficiency  in  the  assets.  This  deficiency  was  stated  to  be  ;^56o,ooo  ;  it  being  reduced  to 
this  lesser  amount  in  the  belief  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  commissions  formerly 
allowed  on  the  collection  of  prems.  would  be  saved  in  working  the  reconstructed  scheme. 
Adding  various  charges  of  liq.,  and  otherwise,  the  entire  deficiency  would  reach  ;f  640,000. 
Against  this  there  was  to  be  set-off  value  of  some  of  the  Albert  assets,  reducing  the  de- 
frciency  to  a  net  sum  of  ;f  444, 000.  It  was  proposed  to  make  up  this  sum  as  follows  : 
The  uncalled  cap.  of  the  Albert,  nominally  ;f  321,989,  was  estimated  to  produce  ;^i5o,ooo. 
This  the  solvent  shareholders  of  that  Co.  agreed  to  supplement  with  ^34«ooo.  The  bal. 
of  ;f  260,000  still  required  was  to  be  contributed  voluntarily  by  the  shareholders  of  the 
amalg.  cos.  in  the  place  of  ;f  547, 167,  which  they  might  collectively  be  called  upon  to  pay 
in  the  event  of  the  winding-up  of  those  several  asso.  proceeding.  The  mut.  offices  were 
not  included  as  contributors. 

As  this  calculation  was  computed  with  a  very  slender  margin  for  contingencies,  it  was 
proposed  to  form  a  guarantee  fund  of  ;f  300,000 — or  rather  its  equivalent,  which  would  be 
obtained  by  the  annuitants  and  parti,  pol. -holders  agreeing  to  an  abatement  of  10  p.c. 
from  their  claims,  and  the  non-parti^poi.  of  124  p.c  ;  this  regulation  not  to  apply  to  any 
pol.  of  less  than  6  years'  standing.  The  above  abatement  to  be  represented  by  a  certificate 
payable  thereafter  as  the  fimds  might  admit 

In  view  of  any  new  bus.,  it  was  proposed  to  provide  a  new  cap.  of  ;£'250,ooo,  by  means 
of  the  Albert  Reconstruction  Life  Assu.  Co.,  this  to  be  kept  distinct  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  the  old  Co. ,  which,  however,  the  new  Co.  was  to  undertake. 
This  scheme,  with  various  modifications  from  time  to  time  introduced,  received  the 
sanction  of  several  meetings  of  share  and  policy-holders,  directed  to  be  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  it  But  as  it  did  not  (and  we  may  add  cotdd  not)  embody  any  scheme 
of  surrender  values  for  such  policy-holders  as  desired  to  surrender  their  policies,  it  met 
with  some  opposition,  especially  from  an  influential  body  of  German  policy-holders. 

V.C.  James  allowed  Albert  policy-holders  to  pay  their  prems.  to  a  special  fund  in 
view  of  this  scheme  being  carried  through.    About  ;£40,ooo  was  so  paid. 

When  the  scheme  came  up  for  final  hearing  before  V.  C.  J.ames  be  did  not  sanction  it, 
but  recommended  an  application  to  ParL  A  Bill  was  accordingly  introduced  early  in  the 
Session  of  1871 ;  and  after  a  strong  fight  in  committee,  and  some  amendments,  was 
passed.  It  opened  up  a  new  phase,  details  of  which  we  have  given  under  Albert  Assu. 
Co.  Arbitration.  The  Arbitrator  finally  rejected  reconstruction  as  impossible ;  but  the 
thanks  of  the  policy-holders  are  due  especially  to  Dr.  Farr,  Mr.  Arthur  R.  Kirby,  and 
Mr.  D.  Forrest,  for  their  well-intentioned  labours. 
ALBION  Fire  and  Life  Ins.  Co.  (No.  i),  founded  in  Lond.  in  1805,  under  a  Deed  of 
\  Asso.  or  Partnership,  with  a  cap.  of  >^i,ooo,ooo,  in  2,000  shares  of  £^QO,  upon  which 

£<fi  was  paid  up.     The  liability  of  the  individual  partners  was  limited  in  very  strict  terms 
to  the  amount  uey  respectively  held  in  the  capital  stock  of  the  Co. 
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The  business  of  the  Co.  extended  to  the  ins.  of  all  descriptions  of  property  against  Fire, 
not  only  in  the  U.K.,  but  in  foreign  countries.  Also  to  Life  Ins.,  Survivorships  and 
Annuities. 

The  orig.  prosp.  contained  this  announcement : 

It  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  Co.  to  the  puhlic.  that  it  holds  out  no  profession  of  8harinfi|^  profits 
with  those  it  insures.  Persons  insured  are  not  liable  to  caJlSt  to  make  good  the  losses  of  others ;  a, 
responsibility  from  which  they  could  not  be  free,  if  their  insurances  were  accompanied  with  amy  pro- 
spect of  benefit  to  arise  from  profits,  whatever  guarantee  mifht  be  offered.  Persons  insured  on  the 
plan  of  receiving  returns  have  been  actually  subjected  to  the  ettects  of  this  dangerous  contingency. 

The  following  were  distinctive  features  of  the  Office  :  Claims  were  payable  one  manih 
after  proof.  No  notice  of  assignment  of  life  policy  was  required  until  claims  thereunder 
arose.  Policies  were  granted  on  the  lives  of  persons  about  to  proceed  on  long  voyages,  or 
intending  to  reside  in  foreign  countries  beyond  the  prescribed  limits,  "at  prems.  pro- 

Eortionate  to  the  nature  of  the  risk.*'    A  "laige  commission*'  was  allowed  to  solicitors, 
rokers,  and  others,  "who  effect  Life  Ins." 

In  1806  this  Co.  petitioned  Pari,  against  granting  a  Charter  to  the  Globe  Ins.  Co.,  thea 
in  course  of  formation,  and  prayed  to  be  hesuxl  by  counsel,  etc,  against  that  undertaking. 
The  Co.  appears  to  have  entered  upon  Fire  Ins.  with  more  zeal  than  discretion.  It 
collected  duty  during  the  first  quarter  to  the  extent  of  ;f  3,568  4X.  *jd.<,  then  r^arded  as  a 
very  considerable  amount  for  a  voung  Co.  It  relinquished  the  Fire  bus.  in  1827  or  1828. 
In  1807  it  obtained  a  Special  Act  of  Pari.  47  Geo.  III.  c.  xxzi.,  an  Act  to  enable  the 
Albion  F.  and  L.  Ins.  Co.  to  sue  in  the  name  of  the  sec.  and  inrol  annuities.  This 
Act  recites : 

Whereas  several  persons  have  formed  themselves  into  a  so.  or  partnership  under  the  name,  etc., 
and  have  subs,  or  raised  considerable  sums  in  order  to  dBFect  ins.  against  Fire  and  on  Lives,  and  to 
nant  and  purchase  annuities :  and  whereas  the  public  hath  been  greatly  benefited  by  the  formation  of 
the  so.  or  partnership  with  a  competent  capital  to  carry  on  the  same ;  and  a  considerable  revniue 
is  derived  to  His  Majesty  therefrom.  And  whereas  difficulties  have  arisen,  and  ma^  iroxa  time  to  time 
arise,  as  well  in  recovering  debts  which  may  grow  due  to  the  said  so.  or  partnership  called,  etc.,  as  in 
prosecuting  persons  who  may  steal  or  embexzle  the  property  of,  or  who  may  commit  or  be  guilty  of  any 
other  offence  against,  or  with  intent  to  injure  or  defraud  the  said  so.  or  partnership,  as  by  law  all  the 
several  subs,  or  proprietors  to  and  in  suc£  so.  or  partnership  must  in  sucn  cases  sue  and  prosecute  by 
their  several  and  distinct  names  and  descriptions,  etc. 

Then  it  recites  the  Annuity  Inrolment  Act,  and  finally  gives  power  to  sue  or  prosecute 
in  name  of  sec.  and  to  inrol  annuities  under  act 

In  the  same  year  another  Act  was  obtained,  47  Geo.  III.  (Ses.  2),  c.  Ixxxvi.,  to  explain 
and  amend  the  Act  just  recited ;  and  in  1809  another  special  Act  was  obtained,  49  Geo.  III. 
c.  cxxv.,  to  explain  the  two  preceding  Acts  more  particularly  with  respect  to  the  inrolment 
of  annuities.  Each  of  these  Acts  was  careful  to  explain  that  it  did  not  mean  in  any 
manner  to  incorp.  the  Co. 

The  Co.  at  a  very  early  date  estab.  an  agency  in  New  York,  and  transacted  bus.  in 
various  parts  of  the  U.S.  In  1854,  when  the  Ins.  Law  of  N.  Y.  required  all  Foreign  Cos. 
to  make  a  deposit  of  100,000  dols. ,  this  Co.  complied  with  such  law,  and  made  its  deposit 

In  1 85 1  it  was  under  the  consideration  of  the  directors  whether  the  Co.  should  not  be 
made  mut ;  but  it  was  determined  under  the  advice  of  Mr.  C  Jellicoe  not  to  take  that 
step  then. 

In  1857  it  was  announced  that  the  bus.  of  the  Albion  was  trans,  to  the  Eagle  on  terms 

of  special  advantage  to  the  former.    The  trans,  took  place  as  from  30th  June  that  year. 

The  shareholders  of  the  Albion  received  a  cash  payment  of  £2xyj  14J'.  'jd.  per  share  in 

respect  of  each  £^0  paid.     The  policy-holders  were  to  share  in  the  bonuses  of  the  Eagle, 

The  reason  assigned  for  the  trans,  was  that  the  bus.  of  the  Albion  on  the  other  ftu>  t>f  the 

Atlantic  was  d^proportionate  to  the  bus.  here ;  and  this  would  be  remedied  I*     ^  trans. 

to  a  large  English  Co.    The  officers  of  the  Albion  were  properly  provided  fc       od  in 

truth  every  one  seemed  benefited  by  the  arrangement 

ALBION  Life  Assu.  So. — This  asso.  was  founded  in  1864,  with  an  authorize       ^p.  of 

;£'5o,ooo,  in  5,000  shares  of  ^la     This  was  intended  to  constitute  a  guarante^-^  "     widi 

a  view  to  Mut  Ins.    There  is  power  to  pay  off  the  fund  so  raised ;  m  the  m^        Me  it 

carries  int  at  6  p.c.     The  objects  of  the  asso.  are  very  ample,  viz.: 

^  The  nanting  assu.  on  a  single  life,  or  joint  lives,  and  on  survivorships,  or  for  limited  term  ^.  ••<-  oon- 
tingently  determinable,  and  either  with  or  without  parti,  in  the  profits  of  the  co. ;  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  annuities  for  lives  and  limited  terms,  immediate  and  deferred  ann.,  and  ann.  to  children 
or  strangers,  pasrable  from  the  death  of  a  parent  or  other  person;  the  granting  of  endowments  for 
widows  or  for  children,  bom  or  to  be  bom,  or  for  strangers,  and  at  all  ages,  and  all  other  periodical 
provisions  or  pavments,  immediate,  deferred,  reversionary,  or  contingent  on  human  life,  or  for  terms 
certain;  and  advance  of  mon^s  on  personal  securities  or  contracts,  whether  secured  by  assu. 
effected  with  the  co.  or  not,  and  on  such  terms  as  the  directors  shall  uiink  fit ;  and  all  other  bus. 
whatsoever  usually  effected  by  cos.  or  sos.  of  the  like  nature,  etc. 

The  liability  of  the  shareholders  is  unlimited.  Three-fourths  of  profits  to  policy- 
holders. First  division  1868.  Mr.  George  Thomson  to  be  first  permanent  managing 
director.  Mr.  Thomas  Knox  Holmes,  the  well-known  pari,  agent,  was  one  of  the  subs, 
to  the  memorandum,  and  also  one  of  the  first  directors.  The  remuneration  of  directors 
to  be  fixed  by  meeting.  All  policy-holders  are  to  become  (if  required)  members  of  co. 
The  scheme  of.  the  asso.  is  carefully  prepared.  Policies  are  granted  on  half-credit  plan, 
for  first  5  years.    Whole-world  poL  are  granted. 
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ALBION  Marine  Ins.  Co.  Lim.,  founded  in  Liverpool  in  1863,  with  an  authorized  cap.  oi 
>f  1,000,000,  in  50,000  shares  of  ;f  20  each.  On  the  27th  Nov.  1866,  a  meeting  of  the 
sharAolders  was  held  to  discuss  the  position  of  affiiirs.  The  statement  of  accounts  sub- 
mitted showed  that  the  paid-up  cap.  of  jf  100,000  was  nearly  all  lost ;  jf'so^ooo  had  been 
lost  by  the  cyclone  at  Calcutta  alone.  It  was  thought  that  by  winding  up  at  once  about 
;£"  10,000  would  be  obtained  to  pay  the  outstanding  claims.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to 
wind  up  voluntarily. 

ALBION  MARINE  Mortgage  and  Ins.  Co. — A  project  under  this  title  was  set  on  foot  in 
London  in  1862,  but  we  believe  it  then  resulted  in  nothing  practical 

ALCHEMISTS. — ^The  chief  aim  of  the  Alchemists  was  the  transmutation  of  the  inferior 
metals  into  gold.  From  this  sprang  the  search  so  long  continued,  and  still  pursued,  for 
the  Eiixir  viUe^  or  Water  of  Life^  under  which  heads  we  shall  speak  further  upon 
the  subject. 

ALCOHOLISM. — Under  this  title  the  Reg. -Gen.  deals  with  two  important  causes  of  death, 
VIZ.,  Delirium  Tremens  and  Intemperance,  The  deaths  from  these  combined  causes  are 
very  numerous.  Gastritis  might  well  be  included  also  under  this  head.  [Delirium 
Tremens.]    [Gastritis.]    [Intemperance.] 

ALDHAM  AND  United  Parishes  Ins.  So. — ^This  is  really  only  a  Friendly  So.,  founded 
at  Aldham,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century. 

ALDRICH,  Stephen  S.,  was  Sec.  of  English  and  Irish  Church  Ins.  Asso.  from  its  com- 
mencement down  to  1854. 

ALEA. — ^The  chance  of  gain  or  loss  in  a  contract 

ALEATORY  Contract,  an  agreement  of  which  the  effects  with  respect  both  to  the  advan- 
tages and  losses,  whether  to  all  parties,  or  to  some  of  them,  depend  on  an  uncertain  event. 

ALEwYNy  Frid.,  pub.  at  Amsterdam,  in  1824,  De  jure  rerum  naufrugarum^  or  the  Law 
of  Wreck. 

ALEXANDER,  L.  C,  LL.D.,  Sec.  in  Lond.  of  Norwich  Provident^  smce  1870.  Dr. 
Alexander  has  rendered  good  service  to  the  cause  of  industrial  ins.,  the  first  by  urging, 
and  ultimately  (1870)  prevailing  upon  the  Gov.  to  reduce  the  stamps  on  life  policies  for 
;£'io  and  under,  from  yi.  to  id,  ;  next,  in  securing  the  transmission  of  pol.  of  ins.  by  book 
post.     Such  practical  services  are  too  frequently  idtogether  overlooked  and  foigotten. 

ALEXANDRA  Marine  Fire  and  Guar.  Ins.  Co.,  founded  with  an  authorized  cap.  of 
;£'i,ooo,ooo,  in  1863,  the  year  in  which  the  charming  Princess  of  that  name  was  first 
welcomed  by  the  English  people.  The  Co.  was  regis,  by  Mr.  James  A.  Foot,  a  director. 
It  appears  to  have  commenced  Fire  bus.  only,  and  in  the  following  year  it  was  trans,  to 
the  Albert  Fire  and  Marine. 

ALEXANDRA  Mutual  Life  and  Annuity  Co.,  founded  in  1868,  on  the  principle 

of  the  liability  of  shareholders  being  limited  by  guarantee.    As  this  is,  we  believe,  the  only 

L.  Ins.  asso.  so  constituted,  we  propose  to'point  out  in  what  respect  it  differs  from  ordinary 

Lim.  Liability  Cos.     It  is  in  this,  that  the  sum  each  member  is  to  contribute  to  the 

assets  of  the  Co.  in  the  event  of  winding-up  must  be  defined  in  the  Memorandum  of  Assa 

at  tiie  time  of  registering  it    [Limited  by  Guarantee.]   In  this  Co.  the  limiting  clause 

is  as  follows : 

IV.  Every  member  of  the  Co.  nndertakes  to  contribute  to  the  assets  of  the  Co.  in  the  event  of  the 
same  being  wonnd-np  daring  the  time  that  he  is  a  member,  or  within  one  year  afterwards,  for  payment 
of  the  debts  and  liabilities  of  the  Co.  contracted  before  the  time  at  which  he  ceases  to  oe  a  member, 
and  tiie  costs,  charges,  and  ezi>enses  of  winding-ap  the  same,  and  for  the  adjustment  of  the  rights  of 
tiie  ccmtribntories  amongst  themselves,  such  amount  as  may  be  required,  not  exceeding  £$. 

Then  the  articles  tell  us  who  are  members  : 

Sbc.  5.  The  Co.  for  the  purpose  of  registration  is  declared  to  consist  of  500  members.  6.  The  herein- 
after-mentioned  may,  whenever  the  bus.  of  the  Co  requires  it,  register  an  increase  of  members.  7.  An 
assurer  shall  be  deemed  a  member  who  assures  for  j^ioo  and  upwards. 

The  members  are  entitled  to  attend  general  meetings  and  vote ;  if  ins.  for  jf'ioo,  I  vote, 

if  £S^  2  votes,  and  i  add.  vote  for  each  ;^5oo  ms.  (Sec.  32.)    The  articles  contain 

the  following  ''  Ratification"  clause : 

III.  All  persons  who  are  or  may  become  members  in  this  Co.  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  have 
ratified  ana  confirmed  as  have  been  or  shall  be  previously  done  by  the  Board  of  Directors  or  members 
in  the  Co.  in  regard  to  the  promotion,  formation,  objects  and  bus.  of  ^e  Co.,  and  the  funds  or  pro- 
perty thereof,  or  m  any  way  relating  thereto  as  are  not  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  "  The  Cos.  Act, 
i86s,"  under  which  the  Co.  is  registered. 

A  ^arantee  fund  was  to  be  raised  by  the  issuing  of  debenture  bonds  of  £$  and  upwards, 

carrying  6  p.c.  int.  repayable  in  15  years  by  ann.  drawings  after  the  first  5  years  or  sooner, 

at  the  option  of  directors,  and  upon  terms  of  advantage  to  holders. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Ray  was  the  founder  of  the  Co.  and  is  its  Managing  Director.    There  was 

no  promotion  money  ;  on  the  contrary,  a  clause  of  the  art.  prohibits  the  payment  of  any. 

Pohcies  are  indisputable  except  in  cases  of  personation  or  proved  fraud. 
ALFRED  Average  Asso.  for  British,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Built  Ships,  founded  in  Lond. 

in  the  early  part  of  1866^  on  the  principle  of  mut  asso.,  and  passed  into  liq.  in  187a 

Mr.  F.  B.  Smart  is  the  liq. 
ALFRED  Home  and  Foreign  Life  Assu.  and  Mut.  Annu.  Asso.,  founded  in  1839, 

with  a  cap.  of  ;f  ioo,oco,  in  4000  shares  of  £2$ — £$  paid    The  prosp.  set  forth  the      <^^ 

following  special  features  :  A    ^y 
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The  assn.  may  obtain  loans  upon  a  nefw  and  advantageous  plan  peculiar  to  this  so^  the  Directors 
beings  empowered  to  employ  its  funds  in  making  advances  to  parties  effecting  assu.  ior  life  with  the 
Asso.,  upon  security  being  inven  for  the  payment  of  the  future  prems.  upon  their  pols.,  and  for  the  int. 
payable  on  such  loans,  "nius,  parties  possessed  of  life  interests  and  incomes,  can,  by  assigning  them 
as  security,  at  once  raise  a  proportionate  capital. 

Persons  assu.  the  lives  of  others  as  security  for  money,  or  as  nominees  in  leases  and  otherwise,  may, 
by  the  payment  of  a  small  extra  prem.,  be  relieved  from  the  risk  of  the  party  vitiating  the  policy  by 
going  abroad. 

Annuities  granted  on  an  entirelv  new  principle  of  parti,  in  profits.  .  .  .  The  granting  of  annnitiec 
therefore  is  made  a  separate  branch  of  the  bus.  By  keeping  the  funds  of  the  two  estab.  quite  distinct, 
those  of  the  annuitants  are  available  for  investments  in  such  purchases  and  securities  as  are  peculiarly 
suited  to  their  objects. 

The  preceding  clause  about  loans  was  modified  in  1850,  ''the  directors  not  being  sure 
whether  they  possessed  the  power  6f  lending  monev  on  personal  security,  as  the  Deed  then 
stood.''  It  was  at  the  same  time  considered  whether  it  was  not  desirable  to  make  the  co. 
mutual,  but  resolved  not  to  do  so  at  that  time. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Hampton  was  sec,  and  Mr.  Charles  Jellicoe  consulting  act.  In  1846  the 
CO.  was  r^s.  under  the  Joint  Stock  Cos.  Regis.  Act,  1844.  In  1858  it  was  amalg.  with 
the  Ea^U, 
ALQARUM  Maris,  prob.  a  corruption  oi  Laganum  maris,  lagan  being  a  right  in  the  middle 
ages,  hke  Jason  and  flotsam,  by  which  the  goods  thrown  from  a  vessel  in  distress  became 
the  property  of  the  king  or  the  lord  on  whdse  shores  they  were  stranded. — Spelman, 
ALQEBRA. — An  important  branch  of  mathematics  much  used  in  actuarial  calculations.  It 
is  sometimes  called  a  universal  arithmetic ;  but  may  be  more  appropriately  described  as  a 
calculus  of  symbols.  The  symbols  it  employs  are  of  three  kinds :  I .  Those  of  quantity 
known  or  unknown,  which  consist  of  ordinary  numbers  and  letters  of  the  alphabet.  2. 
Those  of  operation,  which  are  arbitrary  in  design,  but  pretty  uniform  in  practice.  3.  Mere 
abbreviations  for  ordinarv  words.  The  combination  of  these  symbols  according  to  fixed 
laws  leads  to  algebraical  expressions  or  formulae,  in  which  actual  computations  are  in- 
dicated rather  than  performed. 

The  systematic  notation,  to  which  algebra  owes  its  chief  power  as  an  instrument  of 
research,  has  been  of  very  gradual  growth,  and  is  still  being  extended.  In  the  first  known 
treatise  upon  the  subject  by  Diophantus,  who  prob.  lived  about  a.d.  400,  the  few  symbols 
employed  were  mere  abbreviations  for  ordinary  words.  The  Arabians,  who  obtained 
their  algebra  from  the  Hindoos,  did  little  or  nothing  towards  its  extension  ;  though  their 
treatises,  after  being  carried  into  Italy  by  a  merdiant  of  Pisa,  Leonardo  Bonacd  (a.d. 
1202),  gave  rise  to  important  improvements.  The  first  book  on  the  subject  was  one  by 
Lucas  de  Burgo,  an  Italian  friar,  and  was  pub.  in  Venice  in  1494.  Towards  the  middle  of 
the  l6th  century  algebra  was  intro.  into  Germany,  France,  and  England,  by  StifeliuSy 
Peletarious,  and  Robert  Recorde  respectively. 

We  shall  pursue  the  subject  under  Notation,  when  we  shall  have  occasion  to  note  the 
improvements,  and  attempted  improvements,  by  modem  writers ;  among  these  some  of 
our  present  actuaries. 
ALQERINE  Pirates.— Persons  have  been  disposed  to  thmk  that  the  dangers  of  which  we 
read  as  arising  from  the  destruction  of  shipping  and  capture  of  Uie  master  by  Algerine 
pirates— events  regularly  insured  against  several  centuries  ago— are  more  or  less  mythicaL 
[Captivity,  Ins.  against.]  The  following  is  a  clause  from  the  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  and  Algiers  in  1700,  confirmed  by  that  of  17 16  : 

No  ship  or  vessel  belong^ing  to  our  government  of  Algiers  shall  cruise  near  or  in  sight  of  any  of  the 
roads,  havens,  or  ports,  to^ms  or  places  belonging  to  the  said  King  of  Great  Britain,  or  any  way 
disturb  the  peace  and  commerce  of  the  same ;  and  in  compliance  with  the  8th  art.  of  the  treaty  ox  x68a, 
we  do  sincerely  promise  and  declare  that  such  orders  shall  for  the  future  be  given  to  all  our  commanders, 
that  under  a  severe  penalty,  and  our  utmost  displeasure,  they  shall  not  enter  into  the  channel  of 
England,  nor  come,  or  cruize  in  sight  of  any  part  of  His  Majesty  of  Great  Britain's  dominions  any 
more  for  the  time  to  come. 

These  pirates  commenced  their  depredations  about  1585. 

ALIENATE,  or  Aliene.— To  transfer  property. 

ALIENATION. — A  transferrine  of  property  to  another.  Alienation,  that  is,  to  make  alien, 
or  to  trans,  fxom  our  ownership  to  that  of  another,  or  to  trans,  anything  into  the  power  of 
another. — Coke  upon  Littleton, 

Many  curious  legal  questions  have  arisen  in  connexion  with  the  alienation  of  property 
insured  against  fire ;  more  especially  in  the  U.  S.  Courts — it  bemg  the  custom  in  that 
country  to  insert  a  special  stipulation  that  in  the  event  of  alienation  of  the  property, 
the  pol.  shall  be  void.  We  may  glance  at  one  or  two  of  the  cases.  In  Strong  v.  Manu- 
facturer^ Ins.  Co.,  tried  in  Massachusetts  in  1830,  the  policy  contained  a  provision  that 
if  the  property  should  be  sold  or  conveyed  in  whole  or  m  part,  the  policy  should  become 
void.  The  insured  had  executed  mortgages  upon  the  property  embraced  in  the  poL  prior 
to  the  ins.;  these  were  foreclosed  subsequent  to  the  making  of  pol.  leaving  equity  of 
redemption  in  insured  at  date  of  fire.  The  Court  held  that  the  insured  had  not 
been  divested  of  his  insurable  interest  by  such  foreclosure  and  sale,  and  that  he  might 
recover  the  whole  amount  of  damage  to  the  property,  not  exceeding  the  sum  ins. 

In  the  case  of  the  Etna  Ins.  Co.  v,  Tyler,  tried  in  the  N.Y.  Courts  in  1836,  it  was  held 
that  if  insured  sell  the  property  and  part  with  all  his  interest  Uierein  before  the  loss 
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'liappens,  the  pol.  is  at  end  unless  assigned  to  the  purchaser  with  assent  of  co.  ;  but  if  he 
retains  a  partial  interest  in  the  property,  the  pci  will  protect  such  interest,  nothing  therein 
being  contrary  to  a  change  of  interest  or  title. 

In  the  case  of  Trumbml  v.  Portage  CourUy  Mat,  Ins.  Co.,  tried  before  the  Ohio  Courts  in 
l^3>  it  was  held  that  an  agreement  by  the  insured  to  convey  the  prems.  ins.  at  a  6iture 
day  on  payment  of  the  purchase-money,  is  not  such  an  alienation  as  to  defeat  a  poL  where 
a  loss  occurs  after  the  agreement  and  before  the  conveyance,  and  insured  remains  in  pos- 
session of  the  property. 

ALIENEE. — One  to  whom  a  trans,  of  property  is  madck 

ALIENOR. — One  who  trans,  property. 

ALIENS. — Speaking  generally,  aliens  are  persons  bom  in  a  foreign  country  out  of  the 
allegiance  of  the  king.  Aliens  and  foreigners  generally  were  banished  England  in 
Ii55f  being  thotight  too  numerous.  In  1483  they  were  restrained  from  exercising  any 
trade  or  handicraft  hy  retail.  It  was  only  as  recently  as  1844  that  they  were,  by  au£ority 
of  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  60,  authorized  to  hold  personal  property.  Hence  they  were  not  in  a 
position  of  security  in  taking  out  pols.  of  ins.  before  that  date.  The  10  &  1 1  Vict  c.  83, 
relates  to  aliens  in  the  British  colonies. 

At  the  period  when  this  country  was  at  war  with  some  of  the  leading  powers  of  Europe, 
questions  r^;arding  the  right  of  aliens  very  frequently  arose,  especially  in  connexion  with 
Marine  Ins.     Some  of  the  principles  then  settled  may  be  briefly  noted. 

During  war  with  the  native  country  of  an  alien,  his  right  to  enforce  a  contract  entered 
into  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  war  is  suspended  until  the  restoration  of  peace  ; 
and  a  contract  entered  into  during  war  is.  absolutely  void.  It  may  be  doubted,  says  Mr. 
Bunyon,  whether  if  a  policy  of  in&  were  valid  at  its  inception,  but  after  the  declaration 
of  war  the  assured  died  in  battle,  contending  against  the  forces  of  this  country,  his  repre- 
sentatives could,  even  after  peace  was  restored,  recover  upon  it 

^  Out  of  these  and  similar  questions  the  earlier  writers  upon  jurisprudence  set  up  the 
distinction  between  alien  friends  and  alien  enemies.  An  alien,  not  being  an  alien  enemy, 
has  been  able  at  all  times  to  effect  an  ins.  upon  his  life  and  enforce  the  contract  by  an 
appropriate  proceeding  in  any  court  of  law  or  equity  in  this  country ;  and  that  although 
resident  abroad  at  the  time.  But  the  life  of  an  alien  enemy  canaot  be  insured  even  for  £e 
benefit  of  a  British  .subject. 

An  alien  resident  in  this  country  by  permission  of  the  Government  will  not  be  considered 
an  alien  enemy,  and  the  Queen  in  her  proclamation  usually  (qualifies  the  declaration  of  war 
by  permitting  the  subjects  of  the  enemy  resident  here  to  contmue  so  long  as  they  peaceably 
demean  themselves,  and  without  doubt  such  persons  are  to  be  deemed  as  alien  friends. 

All  these  points  have  been  more  or  less  modified  by  the  Act  of  1844.  Mr.  Bunyon 
treats  the  subject  very  learnedly. 

ALISON,  David,  was  sec.  oi  Inctisputableitom  its  estab.  down  to  its  trans,  to  Eagle  in  1857. 

ALKALI  Works.— By  the  26  &  27  Vtct.  c  124,  the  Alkali  Act,  1863,  "An  Act  for  the  more 
effectual  condensation  of  muriatic  acid  gas  in  alkali  works,"  certain  special  rules  are  laid 
down,  inspectors  are  appointed,  and  penalties  imposed.  This  Act  was  made  perpetual  by 
26  &  27  Vict.  c.  124.  The  health  of  large  masses  of  the  pop.  depends  upon  the  proper 
carrying  out  of  these  provisions. 

ALL  AR DICE,  George,  was  in  1844  sec.  oi  Scottish  Marine^ 

ALLEN,  Frederick,  was  for  some  years  representative  of  the  National  Provident  in  Bath 
and  BristoL  He  had  previously  been  in  the  Temperance  Provident,  In  1862  he  became 
manager  of  Lond.  branch  of  the  Queen,    He  afterwards  retired  from  the  ins.  world. 

ALLEN,  J.  Adams,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  pub.  in  N.Y.,  several  years  since.  Medical  Examinations 
for  Life  Ins.     It  has  now  reached  the  6th  ed.    Mr.  Barnes  says  he  has  perused  the  book 
with  "profit  and  pleasure." 

ALLEN,  JOSEPH,  assistant  sec  of  Gresham  since  1866.  He  entered  the  office  in  1853,  as 
a  junior,  and  has  worked  through  all  the  departments.  Those  who  know  Mr.  Allen 
know  how  well  suited  he  is  for  the  arduous  duties  of  his  present  position. 

ALLEN,  Lewis,  was  for  some  years  connected  with  the  National  Provident^  and  opened  up 
some  of  its  most  iix^x>rtant  provincial  branches..    He  died  about  1857. 

ALLEVIATOR  Fire  and  Life. — A  co.  under  this  title  was  projected  in  1852,  but  did  not 
proceed.     It  afterwards  took  the  name  of  Adamanty  which  see. 

ALLIANCE  Brit,  and  Foreign  Fire  and  Life  Ins.  Co.,  founded  in  1824,  with  an 

authorized  cap.  of  >f 5,000,000,  in.  50^000  shares  oi  £\QO,     The  orig.  prosp.  says  : 

The  object  of  this  inst.  is  to  combine  the  highest  public  utility  with  the  g^reatest  individual  benefit  to 
the  proprietors.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  this  will  be  attained  in  a  greater  degree  than  has  ever 
yet  been  realized,  owing  to  the  extensive  connexions,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  of  the  parties  with 
wham  the  Co.  originates,  and  the  large  capital  to  be  invested  therein ;  by  means  of  which  the  Co.  will 
be  able  to  avail  itself  of  every  opportunity  oeneficial  to  its  interests,  and  to  defray  its  expenses  with  the 
least  possible  diminution  of  profits. 

Certainly  no  ins.  asso.  ever  was  founded  under  more  powerful  auspices.     Its  presidents 

were  John  Irving,  M.P.,  then  one  of  the  most  important  merchants  in  Lond.,  Francis 

Baring  (Baring  Brothers),  Samuel  Gumey  (Overend,  Gumey  &  Co.),  N.  M.  Rothschild, 

and  Moses  Montefiore,  Esquires.     The  shares  of  the  Co.  were  in  great  denumd,  and 

rapidly  rose  to  a  considerabk  prem» 
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Evory  shareholder,  as  a  condition  of  holding  his  shares,  was  required  to  insure  a  sum 
equal  to  the  amount  of  his  subscription  in  the  Fire,  or  ;£'iooo  in  the  Life,  department  of 
the  Co.,  int.  to  be  paid  to  the  proprietors  of  not  less  than  3  or  more  than  5  p.c.  annually  ; 
and  5  p.c.  of  the  profits  annually  to  be  applied  in  the  purchase  of  shares,  provided  they 
could  be  purchascMl  or  redeemed  at  a  preuL  below  jQ^  p.  share,  "thus  benefiting  the 
proprietanr  without  diminishing  the  security  of  the  public  ;"  and  a  further  sum  equal  to 
15  p.&  of  the  profits  to  be  employed  in  paying  up  the  remaining  90  p.c.  on  the  shares, 
untu  the  whole  cap.  of  ;f  5,000,000  should  be  resized. 

The  remaining  80  p.c.  of  the  annual  profits  to  be  invested  by  the  trustees,  and  once  in 
every  5  years  to  be  divided  between  the  proprietors  and  policy-holders  in  such  proportion 
as  the  board  of  direction  shall  deem  proper.  No  proprietor  holding  less  than  ten  shares 
to  attend  annual  meetings.  All  unemployed  cap.  beyond  £20^000  to  be  firom  time  to 
time  invested  in  public  securities.     The  prosp.  also  contained  this  clause : 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  plan  upon  which  the  inst.  is  intended  to  be  conducted,  which  plan 
will  be  farther  matured  by  the  Presidents  and  Directors  under  the  ablest  legal  and  professional  advice, 
and  will  be  conqtleted  in  such  a  way  as  counsel  majr  recommend,  and  the  shares  are  tendered  to  the 
parties  who  have  offered  to  subs,  for  them  upon  this  express  condition  that  all  further  details  shall 
remain  with  the  Presidents  and  Directors,  and  that  the  snareholders  shall  execute  such  deed  or  deeds 
as  may  be  deemed  requisite. 

The  condition  implied  in  the  above  stipulation  was  introduced  advisedly.  The  agree- 
ment between  the  ox\ff.  promoters  had  been  "to form  an  assu.  co.  for  the  several  purposes 
at  that  time  allowable  by  law  to  assu.  cos.,  and  for  such  further  purposes  as  hy  any 
alteration  of  the  laws  then  in  force  should  be  allowable  to  assu.  cos.  In  that  same  year 
(1824)  an  Act  was  passed — 5  Geo.  IV.  c  114 — "to  repeal  so  much  of  an  Act  of  the  6 
Geo.  I.  as  restrains  any  other  corps,  than  those  in  the  Act  named,  and  any  sos.  or  partner- 
ships from  effecting  Marine  Ins.  and  lending  money  on  bottomry."  Hence  the  monopoly 
on  Marine  Ins.  was  removed,  and  it  was  open  for  any  co.  to  enter  upon  that  branch 
of  bus.  We  need  not  be  much  surprised  then  to  find  the  following  recital  in  the  preamble 
to  the  Deed  of  Sett. : 

And  whereas  the  board  of  direction  of  the  said  Co.,  by  reason  of  the  premises^  have  resolved  to  extend 
the  object  and  bus.  of  the  said  Co.  to  assu.  upon  uips  and  goods  and  merchandises  at  sea,  and  to 
lending  money  upon  bottomry ;  and  have  further  resolved  diat  such  assu.  shall  be  taken  and  the  pols. 
thereof  subs,  by  tnree  or  more  directors,  etc. 

This  proposed  extension  of  the  objects  of  the  Co.,  although  it  was  very  clearly  in  the 
minds  of  the  promoters  when  the  first  prosp.  was  issued — and  which  was  indeed  intended 
to  be  provided  for  by  means  of  the  clause  we  have  already  quoted— led  to  some  serious 
litigation.  A  Mr.  Natusch,  we  believe  an  underwriter  at  Lloyd's,  objected  to  this  extension 
of  uie  bus.  What  followed  we  will  take  from  the  reported  case  on  the  subject — ^Natusch 
V,  Irving.     (See  LindUy  on  Partnership,) 

The  plaintiff,  Natusch,  was  one  of  the  orig.  subs,  and  held  15  shares,  in  respect  of  which  he  had  paid 
the  required  deposit,  but  he  had  not  executed  the  Deed  of  Sett.  In  conformity  with  the  rules  of  the 
Co.,  he  had  effected  a  policy  with  it  for  ^\^fo  on  his  life.  Shortly  after  the  repeal  of  6  Geo.  I.,  an 
adv.  ajipeared  in  the  newspapers  stating  that  the  Co.  would  commence  the  dqs.  of  Marine  Ins. 
The  plaintiff,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  wheuier  this  announcement  was  authorized  by  the  Directors,  was 
informed  that  it  was ;  and  that  if  he  objected  to  the  course  about  to  be  pursued,  he  might  receive  back 
his  deposit  and  int.  and  have  his  policy  cancelled  and  the  pvem.  retunea.  In  reply  to  this  the  plaintiff 
stated  that  he  was  ready  to  execute  any  deed  which  was  in  conformity  with  the  prospectus ;  that  he 
conceived  it  competent  for  him  to  insist  that  the  bus.  in  which  he  was  a  partner  should  be  carried 
on  according^  to  the  agreement  which  united  the  partners  together ;  that  he  could  not  think  his  doing 
so  would  entitle  the  manas^er  of  that  partnership  to  pay  him  out  his  cap.  and  deprive  him  of  a  share  in 
a  ccmcem  of  which  he  had  the  highest  opinion ;  that  ne  therefore  reqwied  the  Directors  to  abstain 
from  any  contracts  or  engagements  relating  to  Marine  Ins.  as  not  being  contemplated  by  himself,  and 
those  who  joined  the  Co.  upon  the  terms  of  the  pros]^. ;  and  that  he  required  an  undivided  attention  on 
the  part  ofthe  Directors  to  the  objects  defined  tnerem.  The  plaintiff  afterwards  attended  at  the  ofEBce 
of  the  Co.  to  execute  its  D.  of  Sett.,  but  finding  that  it  contained  provisions  enabling  the  Co.  to  carry 
on  the  bus.  of  Marine  Ins.  he  revised  to  execute  it  as  not  being  conformable  to  the  terms  on  which  the 
Co.  was  formed.  In  pursuance  of  the  adv.,  the  Co.  had  commenced  and  it  was  carrying  on  the  bus. 
of  Marine  Ins. ;  but  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  theplaintiff,  and  there 
was  evidence  to  show  continued  opposition  by  him  to  the  carrying  on  of  such  bus.  Toe  plaintiff  applied 
for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  Directors  from  effecting  Manne  Ins.,  and  an  injunction  was  granted. 

Lord  Eldon  made  {inter  alia)  the  following  remarks  on  the  occasion : — 

If  six  persons  joined  in  a  partnership  of  L.  assu.,  it  seems  clear  that  neither  the  majority  nor  any  select 
part  of  them,  nor  five  out  of  the  six,  could  engage  that  partnership  in  Marine  Ins.,  unless  the  contract 
of  partnership  expressly  or  impliedly  gave  that  power :  because  if^this  was  otherwise,  an  individual  or 
in<uviduals,  by  eng^iging  in  one  specified  concern,  might  be  implicated  in  any  other  concern  whatever, 
however  different  in  its  nature,  against  his  consent.  .  .  .  Courts  must  struggle  to  prevent  particular 
members  of  those  bodies  firom  engaging  other  members  in  projects  in  which  tnev  have  not  consented  to 
be  engaged^  or  the  engaging  in  which  they  have  not  encouraged,  assented  to,  or  empowered  or 
acquiesced  in,  expressly  or  tacitly,  so  as  to  make  it  not  equitable  that  they  should  seek  to  restrain 
them.  The  principles  which  a  Court  would  act  upon  in  the  case  of  a  partnevtliip  of  six  must,  as  far  as 
the  nature  of  things  will  admit,  be  applied  to  a  partnership  of  600.  .  .  . 

The  estab.  of  the  Alliance  Marine  was  the  immediate  and  very  just  consequence  of 
this  opposition. 

The  Co.  in  1824  obtained  a  special  Act  of  Pari.,  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  cxxxviL,  "An  Act  for 
enabling  the  Alliance  Brit,  and  Foreign  L.  and  F.  Assu.  Co.  to  sue  and  be  sued  in  the 
name  ofthe  chairman  for  the  time  being,  or  of  any  other  member  of  the  Co.,"  and  by  that 
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act — ^wbich  contained  no  proi^ons  as  to  Marine  Ins. — the  several  persons  who  had  taken 
and  accepted  shares  were  formed  into  a  Co. 
The  Deed  of  Sett  contained  this  danse — ^prob.  taken  from  the  deed  of  the  Equitable: 

&>.— Tliat  whenever  a  sadden  increase  of  deaths  shall  hapj>en  in  consequence  of  the  plague  or  any 
conta^ons  or  epidemic  disorder,  or  of  famine,  invasion,  or  civil  war,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  board  of 
direction,  with  the  approbation  of  an  Extraordinary  General  Court  to  be  called  by  them  for  that 
|»arpose,  to  defier  the  pajrment  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  sum  to  be  claimed  under  each  policy 
issued  1^  the  Co.  for  assu.  any  life  which  shall  expire  during  the  prevalence  of  such  plague,  contagious, 
or  epidemic  disorder,  £unine.  invasion,  or  civil  war,  until  such  time  as  an  adequate  supply  for  the  pay- 
mmt  thereof  can  be  obtained  out  of  ^e  Ainds  of  the  Co. 

Separate  accownts  were  to  be  kept  of  the  various  branches  of  the  Co.'s  bas.,  and  the 
deed  contains  very  full  provisions  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  profits  of  each  department. 
Some  variations  have  beoi  subsequently  made>  generally  in  finvour  of  policy-holders. 

A  later  pro^  stated  — 

The  profits  of  the  Fire  department  appropriated  to  the  ins.  will  be  distributed  at  the  close  of  each  suc- 
cessive period  of  five  yean,  in  the  form  of  a  per-centage  on  the  ^rems.  which  have  been  paid.  Parties 
who  obtain  the  settlement  of  losses  from  fire  are  not  thereby  deprived  of  their  right  to  participate  in  the 
profits  of  the  Co. 

This  is  in  confonmty  with  clause  1 1 1  of  deed. 

There  is  a  tradition  concerning  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  formation  of  this 
office  too  characteristic  of  one  of  its  founders  to  be  passed  over.  Mr.  Benjamin  Gompertz, 
at  that  time  a  wdl-know»  mathematician,  although  he  afterwards  became  more  famous, 
had  been  a  candidate  for  the  actuarysMp  of  the  Guardian  Ins.  Co.,  founded  a  year  or 
two  previously.  He  had  not  been  saccesoul,  it  was  rumoured  (probably  quite  erroneously) 
from  the  fact  of  his  being  a  Jew.  He  sought  out  on  'Change  his  brother-in-law,  the 
frtmotts  Nathan  Meyer  RoUiSchild,  told  him  of  his  non-success,  and  of  the  probable  cause. 
The  reply  was^  '*Not  select  you  because  of  your  religion — ^mine  got !  den  I  vil  make  a 
bigger  office  for  yon  den  any  of  dem."  Mr.  Gompertz  was  appointed  actuary  of  the  Co. 
under  its  D.  of  Sett.  In  a  very  interesting  memoir  of  that  gentleman,  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Marcus  N.  Adler,  there  occurs  the  following  passage  relatmg  to  his  appointment  and 
its  duties : 

Having  had  only  one  mosfh  allowed  him  to  piepaie  all  the  sates  and  regulations  of  the  Co.,  he 
without  hesitation  adopted  the  Carlisle  Table  of  Mort.,  which  he  found  satisfisctorily  to  af^ee  with  the 
Equitable  experience.  The  office  under  his  guidance  asade  most  satisfactory  progress.  One  measure 
the  directors  of  his  co.  were  most  anxious  to  promote  at  the  time — ^vix.,  to  compete  with  Government  as 
to  the  grant  of  annuities.  This  he  opposed  strenuously.  The  terms  on  which  the  Gov.  were  granting 
these  annuitiea  were  based  on  the  Northamft<m  Table,  which,  though  safe  enough  for  assu..  could  not 
1>ut  entail  ruinoua  consequences,  with  regara  to  annu..  Eventually  he  even  convinced  the  able  Govern- 
ment actuary,  Mr.  John  rinlaison,  of  the  heavy  losa  tliat  was  caused  by  using  these  Tables  :  and  in  the 
year  xSag  those  rates  were  superseded  by  the  higher  ones  based  on  the  mort.  experienced  oy  Govern- 
ment annuitants. 

So^  again,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  directors  to  grant  endowments  for  children  on  the 
commencement  of  the  business  of  the  office ;  but  oa  the  advice  of  their  actuary,  Mr. 
Gompertz — advice  given  because  he  considered  the  recorded  experience  regarding  all  the 
earlier  ages  of  life  very  defective — they  rdfrain^,  and  have  never  issued  them. 

The  Edinbitrgh  Review  of  March,  1827,  speaking  of  the  fact  that  but  one  life  ins.  so. 
then  existed  in  Germany,  expressed  a  belief  that  me  practice  of  life  ins.  would  rapidly 
extend  if  a  sa  were  formed  on  such  a  scale  as  to  attract  notice^  adds  i 

In  the  absence  of  snch  an  tnst.^  recoone  is  had  in  man^  places  to  the  Alliance  Ass.  Co.,  which  has 
estab.  agencies  in  many  of  the  pnncipal  cities,  and  in  whicn  confidence  is  reposed ;  partly,  it  may  be, 
on  account  of  the  large  capital  inve^ed  in  the  undertaking^  but  chiefly  from  the  names  01  some  of  its 
principal  supporters  being  universally  known  in  the  mercantile  world. 

In  1S41  the  Co.  found  itself  to  be  defendant  in  an  action  upon  a  Life  pol.  for  ;f  1,500 
effected  on  the  life  of  one  Howes.  Hie  case  stands  in  the  law  books  as  Palmer  and  Fish 
(executors)  v.  Chairman  of  AUiance  Co.  The  direction  of  the  Judge  to  the  Jury, 
after  hearing  the  plaintiff's  case,,  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  points  upon  which  the  Co. 
resisted  payment 

Gentlemen,  vou  will  find  a  verdict  on  the  seventh  issne,  andyou  will  be  discharmd  from  finding  anv 
verdict  upon  the  other  issues,  that  is  to  ssiv,  you  will  find — ^Tnat  the  policy  was  raected  by  the  frau<^ 
covin,  and  misrepresentation  of  the  party  Howes. 

This  was  the  first  time  the  Co.  had  resisted  payment  of  a  policy. 

In  1S48  the  Co.  took  over  the  Fire  bus.  of  the  Ins,  Co,  of  Scotland^  which  it  has  shice 
carried  on  as  a  branch  ;  but  according  to  Scotch  law,  that  Co.  having  been  chartered,  the 
orig.  name  is  retained. 

We  mav  state  here,  that  while  the  Co.  has  taken  over  the  bus.  of  several  other  Fire 
offices,  it  has  never  taken  the  bus.  of  any  life  office. 

In  1850  the  Co.  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the  Suffolk  and  General  County 
Amicable  Ins.  Co.  for  a  transfer  of  the  bus.  of  that  Co.  to  a  new  Co.,  to  be  called  the 
Suffolk  Alliance  Fire  and  Life  Assu.  Co.,  in  consideration  of  which  the  Alliance  F.  and  L. 
was  to  pay  the  sum  of  ^(^65,000  in  money,  and  3421  shares  in  its  capital  stock ;  and  then 
cany  on  the  newl^-createa  Co.  for  its  own  benefit.  The  arrangement  was  confirmed  by 
authority  of  a  special  Act,  13  &  14  Vict.  c.  i.  The  bus.  now  carried  on  at  Ipswich  and  at 
Bury  St.  Edmunds  are  simply  branches  of  the  Alliance  Fire  and  Life. 
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About  1852  some  proceedings  were  taken  against  the  Co.  by  a  Mr.  Van  Sandao, 
a  policy-holder,  with  a  view  to  compel  the  Directors  to  distribute  amongst  the  parti,  policy- 
holders a  laiiger  proportion  of  the  profits  of  the  Co.  than  thev  (the  Directors)  had  thought 
it  expedient  to  do.  The  proceedings  (known  as  Van  Sandau  v,  Gumey)  never  came  to 
any  issue ;  but  the  Directors  appear  to  have  taken  the  subject  into  consideration,  with  a 
view  to  some  modification  of  the  provisions  of  the  deed. 

By  special  resolution  of  a  General  Court,  held  7th  May,  1856,  an  alteration  was  made  in 
the  method  of  distributing  the  profits  of  the  Life  branch.  Four-fifths  were  appropriated 
to  partL  policies.    The  remaining  fifth  to  the  shareholders. 

In  1865  the  Co.  took  over  the  Fire  businesses  of  the  following  offices : — i.  District  Fire 
(Birmingham) ;  2.  Hants.  Sussex  and  Dorset  (Gosport) ;  3.  sk^eld  Fire.  These  were 
simple  trans. ;  the  Alliance  having  purchased  the  goodwill  in  each  case. 

At  the  close  of  1868  the  Co.  had  Life  ins.  contracts  in  force  amounting  to  ;f3,i73f9^3  * 
and  its  Life  reserved  fund  was  ;£'943,ooo — exclusive  of  paid-up  cap.  of  £$^0,000.  The 
Fire  fund  stood  at  about  ;f  200,000,  makii^total  fimds  ^1,600,000  invested,  and  yielding 
int  at  an  average  rate  exceeding  4  j  p.c.  The  general  features  of  the  Co.  are  liberal.  Its 
management  sound  and  economic.  Expenses  of  management  less  than  8  p.c.  on  Life 
income,  and  only  i  p.c  of  Life  reserve  fimd. 

A  remarkable  circumstance  occurred  several  years  since  in  this  Co.  A  German  noble- 
man, who  had  been  ins.  in  the  office  for  a  considerable  sum,  but  for  a  few  years  only,  died, 
and  by  his  will  directed  his  executors  to  give  a  dischai^ge  to  the  Co.  on  receiving  a  return 
of  the  prems.  he  had  paid  and  3  p.c.  int.  added.  The  Directors  of  the  Co.  were  naturally 
surprised,  but  complied  with  the  directions  of  the  will ;  indeed,  they  could  hardly  have 
obtained  a  proper  discharge  for  any  larger  sum.  The  motives  for  such  a  unique  deter- 
mination afford  play  for  the  imagination.  The  same  life  was  ins.  in  the  London  Life  and 
Metropolitan^  the  policies  were  of  longer  date,  but  the  same  directions  applied  also  to  them. 

From  every  pomt  of  view  the  Alliance  F.  and  L.  must  be  considered  one  of  the  most 
solid  ins.  inst  we  have  in  this  country. 
ALLIANCE  Fire  and  Life  and  Marine  Ins.  Co.  (Ireland). — This  Co.  was  founded 
in  Dublin  in  1825,  and  carried  on  bus.  until  it  had  lost  all  its  cap.  and  about  ;f  20,000  in 
add.,  when  it  closed  its  doors,  about  the  year  1836.  It  paid  for  Marine  policy  stamps  in 
the  year  just  named  £2f>A  4^*  3^>  which  was  small.  The  amount  of  its  Fire  duty  we 
cannot  ascertain,  as  at  the  period  the  duties  of  the  Irish  F.  offices  were  all  lumped  in  one 
sum.  Its  policies  are  said  to  have  been  trans,  to  North  of  Ireland^  but  we  do  not  find  a 
Co.  bearing  such  a  title. 
ALLIANCE  Marine  Assu.  Co.,  founded  in  Lond.  in  1825,  with  an  authorized  cap.  of 
/'5,ooo,ooo,  in  50^000  shares  of  £iQO,  The  directors  were  to  be  at  liberty  to  lay  out 
any  portion  of  the  profits  in  purchasing  shares  of  the  Co.  for  the  benefit  of  the  share- 
holders, or  in  augmenting  the  deposited  cap.  of  the  Co.  until  the  whole  ;f  5,000^000  be 
paid  up  (cap.  since  reduced,  1840). 

The  existence  of  this  Co.  is  due  to  circumstances  which  we  have  already  explained 
under  hist,  oi  Alliance^  etc,  F,  aiid  L. ;  and  the  original  prosp.  of  this  Co.  contained  the 
following : 

Pursuant  to  an  original  understanding  and  arrangement,  the  board  of  direction  will  have  full  power 
to  adopt  the  Marine  bus.  heretofore  transacted  by  the  AiUoMce,  etc.,  Life  and  Fire  Assu.  Co. ;  and 
also  thai  traruacted  fy  Mr.  N.  Af.  Rothschild /or  the  account  and  on  the  rtsponnbilify  of  the  Co. 
The  bus.  of  the  Co.  will  consist  in  the  assu.  of  British  and  foreign  property  against  all  usual  Marine 
risks,  and  in  lending  money  upon  bottomry  and  respondentia. 

The  D.  of  Sett,  of  the  Co.,  after  giving  power  to  the  Board  to  grant  ins.,  etc.,  on  such 
terms  and  regulations  as  the  Board  £ould  think  fit,  imposed  this  umitation  (clause  51) : 

Save  that  no  assu.  of  ships,  or  goods  and  merchandises  at  sea  shaU  at  any  time  hereafter  be  eflEected 
by  any  country  or  fbrei^  agent  of  the  Co^  or  by  any  committee  or  board  estab.  abcoad  or  in  any 

Snmncial  city  or  town  m  Gt.  Brit,  or  Ireland,  nor  in  any  other  place  nor  in  any  other  manner  than  at 
le  head  office  of  the  Co. 

This  clause  was  modified  in  1850,  and  the  Directors  were  allowed  agencies  *^  under  such 
limitations  and  restrictions  as  they  might  think  necessary." 

Clause  70  provided  that  portions  of  the  profits  should  from  time  to  time  be  applied  to 
paying  up  the  uncalled  cap.  of  the  Co.  until  the  whole  ^^5,000,000  of  cap.  became  paid  up. 
Clause  71  gave  the  directors  power  to  buy  up  the  shares  of  the  Co. 

A  speciid  Act  of  Pari,  was  obtained  in  1825,  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  ccii.,  ''  An  Act  for  enabling 
the  Alliance  Marine  Assu.  Co.  to  sue  and  be  sued  in  the  name  of  the  Chairman  for  the 
tune  being,  or  of  any  other  member  of  the  Co."  The  act  obtained  the  Royal  Assent  the 
6tii  July,  1825.  The  D.  of  Sett,  of  the  Co.  was  set  forth  in  extenso  in  a  schedule  to  the 
Act,  and  was  declared  by  sec.  4  of  the  Act  to  be  irrevocable.  Any  member  might  sue  the 
Chairman  for  money  due  from  Co.,  and  the  Chairman  might  sue  other  members  for  their 
proportions.     The  Ca  was  not  to  be  incorp,  by  the  Act. 

In  18.H  the  Co.  obtained  another  special  Act,  4^5  Wm.  IV.  c.  xxxiv.,  "An  Act  to  repeal 
an  Act  passed  in  the  6th  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  Majesty  King  Geo.  IV.,  intituled, 
etc,  and  for  granting  certain  powers  to  the  said  Co.  instead  tiieieof/'    This  Act  recited  : 

And  whereas  certain  of  the  enactments  and  provisions  of  the  said  recital  act  have  been  found 
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««<^M*«,  and  inconvenient^  and  it  is  expedient  tlte  said  recital  act  should  be  repealed,  and  more 
effsctnal  powers  and  provisions  granted  and  enacted  for  the  regulation  of  the  said  Co.  instead  thereof. 

The  D.  of  Sett  was  not  this  time  mtde  aoy  part  of  the  Act,  and  it  could  therefore  be 
altered  firom  time  to  time  as  might  seem  expement  without  reference  to  ParL  There  was 
nothing  other  than  the  ordinary  clauses  in  tiiis  new  Act. 

In  1840  the  cap.  oi  the  Ca  was  reduced  to  jf  i,ooo/)OQ,  in  10,000  shares  of  ifioo  ; 
£2$  per  share  being  paid  up.  That  is,  each  proprietor  had  I  new  share  for  each  5  former 
shares.  This  was  a  very  prudent  step.  The  new  shares  were  for  a  time  called  **  Con- 
solidated shares." 

ALLINi  GsoRGK. — Manager  of  London  and  Westminster  Plate-Glass ;  was  formerly  district 
man.  for  Brit,  Empire  Mut.  at  St.  Alban's,  for  which  Co.  he  transacted  a  considerable  bus. 
retired  in  1867,  and  for  a  short  period  represented  the  Gresham  as  agency  superintendent. 

ALLISIONy  the  running  of  one  vessel  against  another. 

ALLOCATION  of  Profii-s.— The  distributing  rateably,  and  placing  to  the  credit  of  the 
various  policy-holders  of  the  parti,  class  the  proportion  of  profits  to  which  they  are 
severaUv  entitled.    In  law  the  word  has  several  significations. 

ALLOPA I H Y. — A  term  recently  invented  to  describe  the  ordinary  system  of  medical  practice 
in  opposition  to  Homoeopathy. 

ALL  OTHER  Perils,  Losses,  and  Misfortunes. —The  policy  of  Marine  Ins.  ^erally 
in  use  in  Gt.  Brit,  after  enumerating  the  particular  risK  insured  against,  contams  these 
words,  '^and  of  all  other  perils,  losses,  and  misfortunes  that  have  or  shall  come  to  the 
hurt,  detriment,  or  damage  of  the  said  goods  and  merchandises,  and  ship,  etc,  or  any  part 
thereoL" 

The  terms  of  this  clause  are  so  comprehensive  that  they  might  be  supposed  to  embrace 
every  spedes  of  mishap  not  already  particularized  to  which  pr<^>erty  at  sea  can  be  sub- 
jected. This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  The  foundation  of  marine  ins.,  as  already  stated, 
must  be  accident;  and  the  ''perils,  losses,  and  misfortunes,"  above  referred  to,  only 
include  such  as  arise  from  similar  causes,  and  are  of  like  kind  with  those  previously  men- 
tioned. It  has  been  held  that  this  general  indemnification  includes  the  risk  of  loss  by 
land-carriage,  when  specified  in  the  policy ;  damage  to  a  ship  heeled  over  by  the  wind  in 
a  graving  dock  ;  loss  of  dollars  jettisoned  from  a  vessel  in  imminent  danger  of  capture^  to 
prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  adversary ;  loss  by  one  British  ship  firing  upon 
and  sinking  another  on  the  supposition  that  she  was  an  enemy's  vessel,  etc.  But  while 
the  clause  is  efficacious  to  cover  these  and  parallel  instances  of  loss,  it  vdll  not  extend  to 
the  admission  of  casualties,  which  are  excluded  firom  the  contract  by  the  memorandum 
at  the  foot  of  the  poL,  only  the  general  limitations  of  the  underwriter's  liability  prescribed 
by  law  and  custom. — Hopkins ;  Arnould;  Mc Arthur,- 

ALL-WoRLD  Policies. — See  Whole- World  Policies. 

ALLOTMENT  Ins. — A  new  species  of  ins.  arose  out  of  the  mania  for  allotments  in  various 
enterprises  during  the  South  Sea  period  in  1720,  which,  for  the  want  of  any  better  title, 
we  designate  Allotment  Ins.  Its  application  may  be  seen  from  the  following  advertisement 
in  Daily  Coumnt,  6th  June,  lyza: 

Whereas  a  subs,  has  been  privately  taken  on  a  roll  of  parchment  by  gentlemen  concerned  in  the 
cotton  manofitcture  of  Lancashire  for  ;^3,ooo,ooo  for  tke  making  of  Enrlish  callicoes.  This  b  to  give 
noticCt  that  printed  sealed  tickets  oiassunmce  of  tubtcriptwn  will  be  cwlivered  to  the  gentlemen  subs, 
this  day  at  10  a.m.,  at  the  Ship  Tavern,  behind  the  Royal  Exchange  in  ThreadneedM  St.— N.B.  No 
tickets  will  be  delivered  to  any  out  the  subs,  in  person. 

The  subs,  being  so  assured  would  become  a  property  capable  of  being  dealt  with. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  idea. 

ALLOTMENT,  Letter  of.    See  Letter  of  Allotment. 

ALLOTTEE9  a  person  to  whom  land  under  an  Indosure  Act,  or  shares  in  a  public  under- 
taking, are  allotted. 

ALLOWANCE^  a  deduction,  an  average  payment,  a  portion.  In  commerce  this  word  bears 
several  technical  meanings,  a  knowledge  of  which  may  be  very  essential  in  the  adjustment 
of  losses  under  Marine  ins.  policies. 

ALLY. — A  power  in  alliance  with  us. 

ALMA  Life  Ins.  Co. — A  scheme  projected  in  1854  very  soon  after  the  famous  battle  of  the 
Alma.  The  battle  was  a  fact,  and  a  brilliant  one.  The  Co.  was  but  a  name.  Its  con- 
nexions merged  into  the  Clarence. 

ALPHABET  Letters.— A  scheme  of  ins.  under  the  title  of  ''  Alphabet  Letters'*  was  insti- 
tuted in  Lond.  in  171 1,  with  a  view  to  evade  the  Gambling  Act  of  the  preceding  year. 
We  shall  give  some  account  of  these  schemes  under  head  of  Gambling  Ins. 

ALPHA  Reversionary  Investment  So.  Lim.  projected  in  1871,  with  an  authorized  cap. 
of  ;£ioot,ooo,  in  10,000  shares  of  jf  10.    The  objects  of  the  asso.  are  the  purchasing  of 
reversions,  life  ins.  policies,  and  for  granting  loans  thereon.     Mr.  Wm.  Young,  M.A.,  is 
the  promoter  of  the  Ca    The  scheme  has  some  good  features. 

ALPHA  United  Life  Investment  Co.  —This  Co.  was  projected  in  1845,  but  it  never 

fot  beyond  the  stage  of  prov.  regis. 
ERAtION  in  Articles  of  Association. — Every  co.  regis,  under  the  Cos.  Act,  1862, 
may  by  "special  resolution"  of  a  general  meeting  alter  its  regulations  as  contained  in  its 
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Art.  of  asso. :  but  it  cannot  tHereby  enlaiee  the  floope  of  its  bos.  beyond  the  objects  in  the 
orig.  memorandum  of  asso. 

ALTERATION  in  Name  op  Co. — ^Ainr  oou  ragis.  mder  Cos.  Act,  1862,  may,  with  the 
sanction  of  a  '*  special  resolntikm"  of  the  oa,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  alter  or  change  the  name  of  the  ca 

ALTERATION  or  Policy,  Voyags,  or  Risk. — Whenever  it  may  be  requisite  to  make 
any  altenttum,  eraaement,  addition,  or  interlineation  in  a  policy  after  it  has  been  under- 
written, it  oufht  to  be  done  with  caution  and  accuracy,  and  a  mutually  dear  understand- 
ing between  the  inrties.  For  otherwise,  if  it  varies  at  all  from  the  insured's  order,  or  the 
insurer's  entry,  disagreements  of  moment  may  ariae^  and  be  sometimes  troublesome  to 
adjust ;  yet  such  alterations  are  very  often  made  by  lookers  in  a  maimer  so  very  loose  and 
hasty,  and  with  so  little  attention  of  the  underwriters,  that  the  nature  of  the  risk  originally 
described  in  the  policy,  is  sometimes,  by  the  introduction  or  erasement  of  a  single  word, 
or  monosyllable  only  (without  any  alteration  of  the  prem.),  rendered  entirely  different  from 
what  is  understood,  or  perceived  by  the  underwriters,.  tUl  the  subsequent  effect  of  it  in 
some  unfavourable  event  opens  their  eyes. — WaMetty  178 1.  The  same  may  be  said  at  the 
present  time,  although  nearly  a  century  of  litigation  has  since  passed. 

ALTERATIONS  in  Structure  or  Use  of  Buildings  (F.  Ins.).— The  subject  of  altera- 
tions, after  the  date  of  the  policy,  in  the  structure  or  use  of  the  buildings,  cither  as  r^ards 
the  trades  carried  on,  or  the  goods  deposited  in  them,  has  been  of  all  others  the  most 
fruitful  of  disputes  between  the  assurers  and  the  assured.  In  the  decided  cases  the 
question  has  generally  turned  upon  the  construction  of  the  conditions,  and  the  F.  offices, 
tutored  by  experience,  certainly  endeavour  to  guard  themselves  in  every  possible  manner 
against  unantidpited  hazards!  In  spite,  however,  of  the  ingennitv  of  their  advisers,  cases 
must  occasionally  arise  to  which  no  condition  is  applicable,  and  me  question  remains  for 
solution,  how  fur  an  alteration,  not  expressly  forbi^den^  a£fects  the  contract — ^Bunyon, 
Law  of  Fire  Ins, 

Managers,  surveyors,  agents,  and  assessors  of  F.  offices,  all  require  to  bring  their 
attention  to  bear  very  closdy  upon  this  subject. 

It  may  be  useful  to  give  a  brief  digest  of  several  decisions  before  the  U.S.  Courts 
on'  points  coming  under  this  head  : 

In  the  cue  of  Cttrry  ».  Commommealih  I&s.  Co.,  tried  in  1830,  it  was  hdd  that  an  alteration  or 
enlargement  of  a  bmloinff  will  not  avoid  the  pol.  nnlen  the  risk  be  thereby  increased— which  most  be 
determined  by  the  jury.  In  the  case  of  Jones  Mano&cturiag  Co.  v.  Afanu/acturers  Mut.  Ins.  Co., 
tried  in  z8^Zp  where  there  had  been  an  alteration  of  the  stove  and  smoke  pipe^  the  Judge  instructed  the 
jury  that  if  the  alteration  increased  the  ridc»  the  pol.  would  be  void.  On  appealit  was  held  that  this 
instruction  was  correct.  In  the  case  of  Padleford  v.  Providence  Mq,t.  Ine.  Co.^  tried  in  1855,  where 
under  a  provision  in  the  charter  of  the  Co.  against  *'  alterations  by  the  act  of  the  proprietor  without 
add.  prem.,"  etc.,  it  was  held  that  an  alteration  made  by  a  tenant  without  die  consent  or  authority  of 
the  proprietor,  would  not  avoid  the  policy ;  and  it  was  a  question  for  the  jury  to  determine  how  ias  the 
proprietor  had  authorised  the  alteration  made  by  the  ttsMaX^'^Digesi  of  Fine  Im.  Deciaione,  2nd  ed. 
[Incrbabb  of  Risk.]    [Wakrantt.] 

ALTRINCHAM  Cattle  Plague  Ins.  Asso.  was  founded  at  Nutsfoid^  in  Cheshire^  in  1865, 
the  liability  of  the  members  being  limited  by  guarantee. 

AMADORi  M.  RisuENO  d*,  a  French  writer,  who  in  1837  pub.  a  memoir^  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  apply  the  doctrine  of  prob.  to  measure  tbe  law  of  disease.  Violent 
discussions  took  place  upon  the  subject  at  that  period ;  whether  it  has  since  made  any 
progress  we  cannot  learn. 

AMALFITAN  [Amalphitan]  Code  or  Table. — A  collection  of  Sea  Laws  compiled 
about  A.D.  1063.  It  consists  of  the  lows  on  maritime  subjects,  which  were  or  had  been  in 
force  in  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean ;  and  pr<^bly  on  account  of  their  being 
collected  into  one  r^ular  system,  it  was  for  a  long  time  received  as  authority  in  those 
countries. 

Anderson  says  that  the  city  of  Amalfi  was  about  the  year  1020  so  famous  for  its 
merchants  and  ships,  that  the  Caliph  of  Egypt  granted  its  inhabitants  a  safe  conduct 
to  enable  them  to  trade  freely  in  his  dominions.  They  also  obtained  other  distinguished 
privileges.  The  city  itself  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a  party  of  Roman  emigrants 
about  the  year  a.d.  350.    Hardly  a  trace  of  its  former  greatness  now  remains. 

Their  new  code  appears  to  have  superseded  in  a  great  measure  the  ancient  Rhodian  Law. 
Its  authority  was  acknowledged  by  all  the  states  of  Italy  durii^  several  centuries.  The 
Hi^h  Court  of  Admiralty  of  Amalfi  even  obtained  authority  and  sanction  as  a  tribunal  of 
nations.  This  code  was  ultimately  itself  superseded  by  the  Consolato  del  Mare. 
[Marine  Ins.] 

AMALGAMATE.— To  mix  or  incorporate. — Rickat^dson,  To  mix  so  as  to  make  a  com- 
pound.— Waster,    To  form  a  union,  combine  with  something  d^'sxesA,— Smart, 

V.C.  Wood  remarked  in  the  case  of  the  Empire  and  City  and  County :  "  It  is  difficult 
to  say  what  the  word  amak;.  means.  I  have  not  the  least  conception  of  what  the  full 
legal  effect  of  the  word  is.  We  do  not  find  it  ia  any  kw  dictioBVury,  or  expounded  by  any 
competent  authority  ;  ....  it  seems  to  be  a  process  of  annihilation  or  extinction,  rather 
than  anything  else."  This  is  the  dictum  of  a  very  learned  and  clear-sighted  man,  but 
requires  to  be  qualified  to  this  extent,  that  none  but  amalg.  producing  disastrous  coiv> 
sequences,  or  ill^ally  or  defeaivdy  carried  out,  were  likely  to  come  before  him. 
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We  venture  to  submit  this  definition :  To  amalg.  is  to  fiise  the  interests  of  two  or  more 
bodies  theretofore  distinct  and  separate,  so  as  that  (hey,  by  the  process,  become  one. 
AMALGAMATION  :  Act  of  amalgamating ;  state  of  being  amalgamated. — Worcester.    The 
imion  of  the  businesses  of  two  or  more  ins.  cos. — Ins.  Agent.    A  remedy  when  the  supply 
of  offices  exceeds  the  demand. — Hand-Book  ofAssu. 

All  ins.  asso.  that  are  not  strictly  mut.  in  meir  constitution  are  necessarily  composed  of 
two  classes  of  persons — i.  Shareholders ;  2.  Policy-holders.  A  complete  amalg.  of  two  or 
more  offices^  other  than  mut.,  must  therefore  comprehend  a  fusion  of  Qie  interests  of  each 
of  these  dases,  with  the  interests  of  the  same  class  in  each  of  the  asso.  forming  the  subject 
of  amal^.    Very  few  of  sadi  cases  have  occurred  ;  very  few  could  possibly  arise. 

Certamly  two  or  more  pardy  muL  asso.  may  perfect  an  amalg.  to  the  extent  that  from 
a  given  day  each  and  every  member  of  the  two  or  more  asso.  should  have  equal  nghts, 
benefits,  and  advantages,  from  one  common  fimd,  provided  by  the  amalg.  asso.  But  even 
to  carry  out  such  an  arrangement,  on  an  equitable  basis,  each  of  the  amalg.  asso.  must 
contribute  its  just  proportion  to  such  common  fimd,  as  determined  by  a  valuation  of  all 
the  ins.  contracts  of  each  ;  and  the  rates  of  prem.  to  be  paid  firom  the  date  of  amalg.  must 
be  equal  (unless  any  difierence  shall  have  been  taken  into  account  in  valuing  the  con- 
tribution to  the  general  fund),  and  the  conditions  of  the  policies  uniform.  We  venture  to 
think  but  few  such  cases  have  arisen  in  practice. 

Bat  an  amalg.  may  be  either  partial  or  complete.  A  complete  amalg.  may  arise  under 
the  conditions  we  have  named  in  mut.  asso.  It  would  be  possible  also  for  two  or  more 
proprietary  offices  to  be  so  circumstanced  as  to  justify  the  term  amalg.  to  be  applied  to 
their  union.  But  the  chances  are  much  further  removed  by  the  fact  that  the  share  and 
policy-holders  must  each,  and  in  each  co.,  have  their  rights  and  interests  equitably 
adjusted  and  provided  for.  Wherever  and  whenever  the  interest  of  both  share  and  policy- 
holders are  not  regarded,  the  amalg.  is  only  partial. 

Partial  amalg.  may  be  said  to  be  the  rule — complete  ones  the  exception.  It  almost 
always  happens,  that  one  set  of  shareholders  are  either  bought  out,  or  left  out  of  the 
arrangement.  If  a  Life  Co.  fiiUs  into  difficulties,  the  shareholders,  as  a  rule,  know  and 
feel  that  the  sacrifice  must  be  with  them  ;  the  policy-holders  must  be  provided  for  at  the 
expense  of  that  sacrifice.  It  may  even  be  that  the  interests  of  the  shareholders,  who  seem 
to  be  the  victims,  may  not  have  been  disregarded  in  the  arrangement.  The  sacrifice  of 
past  payments  for  the  avoidance  of  future  ones  may  have  embodied  the  quid  pro  quo  ;  and 
the  arrangement  may  be  equitable  and  desirable,  although  it  is  no  longer  an  amalg.  In 
many  cases  the  interests  of  the  shareholders  on  one  side  are  bought  out  by  a  ca:£  pay- 
ment The  transaction  then  assumes  the  nature  or  transfer  of  the  ins.  contracts  from  the 
selling  to  the  purchasing  co.  It  is  not  strictly  an  amalg.  But  if  the  purchase  considerar 
tion  be  paid  in  shares  of  the  purchasing  co.,  then  it  may  become  a  complete  amalg., 
because  all  the  interests  will  \»pro  rata  on  the  common  funds. 

Another  set  of  drcumstances  have  next  to  be  regarded,  viz.,  that  many  ins.  asso.  have 
no  legal  powers  in  their  existing  constitutions  for  any  such  purpose.  Most  asso.  have 
power  to  purchase  a  bus.  or  businesses ;  very  many  have  no  power  whatever  to  sell  their 
own.  We  shall  therefore  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  legal  conditions  involved  in  an 
amalg.  or  a  transfer  of  the  bus.  of  an  ins.  asso. 

We  have  directed  our  preceding  observations  mainly  to  amalg.  of  Life  Asso.  There 
have  been  veiy  few  real  amalg.  between  Marine^  Fire,  or  Acddent  Ins.  Offices.  In  all 
cases  of  yearly  or  short-term  contracts,  it  is  usually  a  trans,  of  bus.  only,  for  a  considera- 
tion paia  down  or  extended  over  a  term  of  years. 

In  all  cases  of  amalg.  or  trans,  the  question  of  goodwill  enters  more  or  less  into 
account.    [Goodwill.] 

The  earliest  attempts  at  amalg.  were  made  during  the  years  17 19  and  1720— South-sea 
period — ^when  sevend  of  the  projected  Marine  Ins.  Asso.  merged  into  each  other,  by 
way  of  amalg.  their  forces  in  the  competition  then  going  on  to  obtain  charters  of  incorp. 
There  had  beien  something  of  the  same  process  carried  on  by  the  Birth  and  Marriage  Ins. 
Offices  between  1709  and  1712 ;  but  these  were  not  asso.  at  all.  They  were  simply 
offices  opened  and  kept  by  individuals  at  their  own  risk  and  for  their  own  advantage. 

Some  further  defimtion  of  terms  seems  to  become  necessary  at  this  point  An  amalg. 
appears  to  imply,  9&  we  have  already  said,  a  union  of  two  or  more  estab.  offices.  Pro- 
jects, before  they  have  assumed  tangible  shape  and  form,  may  '* meige"  into  each  other; 
the  weaker  ones  becoming  "  absorbed  "  in  the  stronger. 

By  the  General  Law  an  amalg.  cannot  be  efiiected  without  the  aid  of  Pari.  Each  co. 
has  Its  distinct  name,  its  separate  cap.,  and  separate  creditors,  and  no  act  of  a  majority, 
however  large,  can  compd  a  minority,  though  it  consists  of  only  one  shareholder,  to  enter 
into  obligations  inconsistent  with  the  separate  status  of  the  co.  to  which  it  belong  The 
statute  law  has  of  late  years  been  gradually  aiming  at  a  modification  of  this  prinaple. 

The  Joint  Stock  Cos.  Act,  1857,  20  &  21  Vict,  c  14,  which,  however,  did  not  apply  to 
Ins.  Asso.,  in  sea  17  recognized  the  principle  of  amalg.  without  making  use  of  the  term. 
The  Cos.  Act  of  1862  extends  the  prindples  to  all  Asso.  which  shall  become  regis,  imder 
it :  hence  it  includes  Ins.  Asso.     The  following  are  the  clauses  relating  to  amalg.  : — 

Sbc.  x6i. — Wkere  aay  co.  is  proposed  to  be  or  is  in  the  course  of  bdng  wound  up  altogether  volun- 
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tarily,  and  ike  whole  or  a  portion  ofitt  bus.  or  property  is-propoted  to  he  transferred  or  sold  to  another 
co.f  the  liq.  of  the  first-mentioned  co.  may,  with  the  sanction  of  a  special  resolution  of  the  co.  by  whom 
thtfy  were  appointed,  confenin^  either  a  general  authority  on  the  liq.,  or  an  authority  in  respect  of  any 
particular  arrangement,  receive  tn  ofmpensation  or  fart  compensation  for  suck  tranter  or  sale 
shares^  Policies  or  other  like  interests  in  suck  otker  co.^  for  the  purpose  of  distribution  amongst  the 
members  of  the  co.  being  wound  up,  or  may  enter  into  any  other  arrangement  whereby  the  members  of 
the  CO.  being  wound  up  may,  in  lieu  of  recetring  cash,  snares,  policies,  or  other  like  interests,  or  in 
addition  thereto,  Parttcipate  in  tke  profits  of  or  receive  any  otker  benefit  from  tke  Purchasing  co. ; 
and  any  sale  maoe  or  arrangement  entered  into  by  the  liq.  in  pursuance  oif  this  sec.  shall  be  binding  on 
the  members  of  the  co.  being  wound  up  :  subiect  to  this  proviso,  that  if  any  member  of  the  co.  bein^f 
wound  up,  who  has  not  voted  in  favour  of  the  special  resolution  pasaed  by  the  co.  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  at  either  of  the  meetings  held  for  passing  Uie  same,  expresses  kis  dissent  from  any  such  special 
resolution  in  writing  addressed  to  the  liq.  or  one  of  them,  and  left  at  the  registered  office  of  the  co. 
not  later  than  seven  dajrs  after  the  date  of  the  meeting  at  which  such  special  resolution  was  passed, 
such  dissentient  member  may  require  the  li^.  to  do  one  of  the  following  things  as  the  liq.  may  prefier : 
that  is  to  say,  either  to  abstain  from  carry tng  sttck  resolution  into  effect,  or  to  purckase  tke  interest 
keld  by  suck  dissentient  memher  at  a  price  to  be  determined  in  manner  hereinafter  mentioned,  sud[i 
purchase-money  to  be  paid  before  the  co.  is  dissolved,  and  to  be  raised  by  the  lio.  in  such  manner  as 
may  be  determmed  by  specicU  resoiutum,  .*  No  special  resolution  shall  be  deemed  invalid  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  by  reason  that  it  ia  passed  antecedently  to  or  concurrently  with  any  resolution  for 
winding  up  the  co.  or  for  appointing  liquidators ;  but  if  an  order  be  made  mttkin  a  year  for  winding 
up  tke  CO.  by  or  subject  to  the  supervision  of  tke  court,  sttck  resolution  shall  not  be  of  any  validify 
unless  it  is  sanctioned  by  the  court. 

Sbc.  162. — ^The  price  to  be  paid  for  the  purchase  of  the  interest  of  any  dissentient  member  may  be 
determined  by  agreement,  but  if  the  parties  dispute  about  the  same,  such  dispute  shall  be  settled  by 
arbitration,  ^d  for  the  purposes  of  such  arbitration  the  provisions  of  the  "Cos.  Clauses  Consolidation 
Act,  1845,"  with  respect  to  the  settlement  of  disputes  by  arbitration,  shall  be  incorp.  with  this  Act ;  and 
in  the  construction  of  such  provisions  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  tabethe  special  Act,  and  the  co.  shall 
mean  that  which  is  being  wound  up ;  and  any  apppintmenjt  by  the  said  incozp.  provisions,  directed  to  be 
made  under  the  hand  of  the  secretary,  or  any  two  of  the  directors,  may  be  made  under  the  hand  of  the 
liq.,  if  only  one,  or  of  any  two  or  more  of  ^e  liquidators,  if  more  tnan  one. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  sections  only  apply  to  the  cos.  being  Kqnidated  voluntarily. 

If  two  COS.  therefore  desire  to  amalg.,  one  at  least  must  place  itself  in  voluntary  liq.  ; 

and  if  from  any  cause  it  afterwards  passes  into  a  winding-^up  under  the  Court,  all  that  has 

been  done  must  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Court,  or  it  will  be  void.    [Voluntary 

WINDING-UP.] 

The  clauses,  as  we  have  pointed  out»  only  apply  to  asso.  r^is.  under  the  Cos.  Act,  1862, 
and  as  a  large  majority  of  ms..  asso.  are  so  constituted  that  mey  cannot  regis,  under  that 
Act,  except  for  the  purpose  of  winding-up,  the  facilities  for  amalg.  are  not  much  extended 
by  its  aid,  except  in  the  mode  we  shall  proceed  to  point  out  Sec.  180  of  the  Act  defines 
what  COS.  may  raster  under  it     [Legislation  for  Ins.  Asso.] 

The  method  by  which  an  amalg.  can  be  carried  out  as  the  law  now  stands,  between  two 
COS.  regis.,  or  capable  of  being  regis.,  under  the  Cos.  Act,  1862,  is  as  follows :  Suppose 
Co.  A.  and  Co.  B.  are  desurous  of  amalg- ;  they  register  under  the  Act,  and  Co.  A.  passes 
special  resolutions  containing  not  merely  a  declaration  that  the  Co.  is  to  be  wound  up, 
but  stating  the  very  arrangements  that  have  been  entered  into  with  Co.  B.  The  liq.  will 
then  proceed  to  wind  up  Co.  A.  If  any  member  dissents,  he  must  be  dealt  with  under 
the  clauses  already  quoted;  and  the  arrangements  may  then  be  completed— subject  to 
certain  special  requirements  of  the  Life  Asstt.  Cos.  Act,  1870,  of  which  we  shall  hereafter 
speak. 

In  the  case  hare  put,  Co.  B.  is  supposed  to  be  legally  capable  of  purchasing  the  property 
of  Co.  A.,  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  its  own  constitution.  If  that  be  not  the  case,  a 
further  step  is  taken.  A  third  co.  is  formed,  having  powers  to  purchase  the  property  of 
each  of  the  orig.  Cos.  A.  and  B.  The  orig.  cos.  proceed  to  pass  special  resolutions 
dissolving  them^ves,  and  declaring  the  terms  on  which  their  members  engage  to  become 
members  of  the  new  co. ;  and  as  soon  as  the  dissolution  of  the  orig.  cos.  is  completed, 
their  members,  as  a  matter  of  course,  become  members  of  the  new  cb.  This  process  has 
in  several  cases  been  adopted  with  success. 

The  cjuestion  immediate^  suggests  itself :  why  adopt  this  indliect  method  of  effecting 
what  might  be  done  directly,  by  enacting  that  cos.  should  be  at  liberty  to  amalg.  with  the 
sanction  of  special  i^esohitiohs  of  their  members  ?  The  answer,  from  a  legal,  point  of  view, 
is,  that  if  an  alteration  in  the  separate  status  of  a  co.  were  permitted  without  compelling 
the  CO.  to  dissolve  itself,  creditors  would  constantly  be  defrauded,  and  members  be  en- 
trapped into  arrangements  possibly  detrimental  to  their  interests.  The  Act,  by  interposing 
the  necessity  of  a  dissolution,  provides  for  the  payment  of  creditors  before  amalg.  can  be 
effected,  whilst  it  enables  a  shareholder,  who  dissents  from  the  opinion  of  the  majority, 
to  retire  from  the  qo.,  and  to  receive  the  market  vidue  of  his  shares. — Thring. 

The  author  believes  that  the  most  successful  amalgamations  have  been  those  in  which 
the  requisite  powers  have  been  assumed  on  both  sides,  and  the  arrangements  carried  out 
with  such  completeness  that  all  parties  have  been  bound  by  acquiescence,  the  shareholders 
in  the  amalg.  co.  by  the  acceptance  of  new  diares,  or  at  least  dividends,  from  the  pur- 
chasing CO.,  and  the  policy-holders  by  paying  their  prems.  to  the  latter,  and  either  accept- 
ing new  policies,  or  having  their  old  ones  endorsed,  with  a  memorandum  of  the  transfer. 
—Bunyon, 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  describing  the  l^al  process  of  amalg.  we  have  dealt  mainly 
with  the  position  of  shareholders.  We  have  next  to  approach  the  more  extended,  and,  in 
the  case  of  ins.  asso.,  the  far  more  important  interests  of  the  policy-holders.     Upon  this 
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question  the  legislature  has  hitherto  remained  silent ;   but  from  the  courts  there  are 
decisions  in  abundance. 

We  may  at  this  point  quote  a  passa^  from  Bunyon's  Lau)  of  Life  Assu,,  which  affords  a 
philosophical  explanation  of  much  which  is  to  follow  : 

The  liabilities  of  ins.  cos.  vary  in  kind  from  those  of  almost  any  other  co. ;  they  are  liabilities  under- 
taken to  be  performed  at  future  and  perfaajM  very  distant  dates,  and  although  suscratible  of  valuation 
with  some  accuracy  in  the  mass,  are  m  detail  scarcely  capable  of  valuation  at  all.  For  example,  if  the 
liabilities  of  an  omce  are  represented  by  one  or  five  millions  insured,  an  actuary  can  tell  very  nearly 
what  sum  of  money,  in  addition  to  the  annually  accruing  premiums,  will  eventually  pay  the  claims ; 
but  if  we  take  the  case  of  a  single  policy,  effected  on  the  life  of  a  person  now  become  innrm,  or  perhaps 
lying  at  death's  door,  and  for  an  amount  absolutely  necessary  at  his  death  to  provide  for  the  renewal  of 
a  lease,  and  the  preservation  of  a  valuable  £ainily  property,  vrho  can  say  what  sum  short  of  the  whole 
ampnnt  assured  can  compensate  for  its  loss  or  surrender.  And  hence  it  follows,  that  the  only  way  in 
which  the  liabilities  of  an  ins.  co.  can  be  fairly  met  is  by  inducing  another  co.  to  undertake  them,  or  in 
other  words  by  an  amalgamation  or  transfer.  .  .  .  The  mode  by  which  the  lUSairs  of  a  life  oflBce  are 
met  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  the  case  of  a  compulsory  winding-up  appears  to  be  this :  treating  the 
pols.  and  annn.  granted  as  claims  to  be  valued,  as  upon  a  banlEnxptcy,  and  giving  to  the  individual 
holderB  the  estimated  value  as  upon  an  actuary's  valuation  upon  the  day  upon  which  the  co.  closed  its  bus. 

Hie  form  of  an  order  on  the  subject  of  immature  ins.  is  given  in  the  case  of  Evans  v.  Coventry  (re 
Lamdtm  Muttial)^  directing  an  inquiry :  "  What  ins.  were  in  existence  on  Uie  day  when  ^e  co.  closed 
its  business,  distinguishing  whether  for  life,  or  during  sickness,  or  for  money  pavable  at  a  deferred 
pciriod,  and  what  annuities  were  then  in  existence,  and  whether  then  payable  or  oererref^  and  in  whose 
savour,  and  who  were  then  and  are  now  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  tnose  ins.  and  annuities,  and  what 
was  then  the  value  of  such  ins.  and  annuities  respectively."  .  .  .  This  may  be  scant  justice  to  persona 
whose  health  will  not  allow  them  to  insure  elsewhere ;  while  to  others  who  mav  be  able  at  once  to 
^Fect  policies  in  a  solvent  co.,  it  may  give  more  than  the  values  their  policies  might  otherwise  realise, 
since  an  ins.  co.  never  purchases  its  pol.  at  their  full  value,  and  at  toe  auction  mart  they  might  be 
worthless.    [Albbrt  Akbitration.] 

We  propose  now  to  review  some  of  the  more  important  cases  of  amalg.  which  have 
come  b«fore  our  law  courts,  stating  the  leading  points  involved  in  each.  We  also  pro- 
pose to  quote  the  several  authors  ^o  have  written  upon  the  subject,  and  it  will  be  more 
convenient  to  proceed  in  chronological  order,  as  we  may  thereby  trace  the  development 
of  the  principles  enunciated.  On  the  whole,  the  courts  of  law  have  certainly  been 
favourable  to  amalg. 

In  the  case  of  King  v.  Accumulative  Assu.  Co.,  decided  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber, 
1857,  the  important  point  was  raised  :  How  far  the  concurrence  of  the  policy-holders  is 
necessary  to  a  tiani  of  business  ?  We  give  the  principal  points  of  the  ruling,  this  being 
now  regarded  as  a  leadmg  case. 

Cockbum,  C.  J. :  There  is  no  implied  covenant  in  a  policy,  on  the  part  of  the  grantors,  to  continue 
the  bus.  of  an  ins.  co.  It  has  been  contended,  that  such  an  implied  covenant  arises  on  that  part  of  the 
policy^  which  provides  that  "  the  capital  stock  and  other  the  securities,  funds,  and  property  of  the 
said  CO.  remaining,  at  the  time  of  any  claim  or  demand  made,  unapplied  and  undispcwed  of,  and 
inapplicable  to  pnor  claims  awd  demands  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  Deed  of  Sett.,  shall 
alone  be  liable  to  answer  and  make  good  all  claims,  etc.,  under  or  by  virtue  of  this  policy ;  and  that  no 
director,  officer,  or  shareholder,  etc.,  shall  be  in  any  wise  individually  or  personally  liable,  etc.,  beyond 
the  amount  unpaid  of  his  shares."  It  seems  to  me,  all  that  was  intended  by  that  proviso  was,  to  pro- 
tect the  shareholders  from  individual  and  personal  liability  to  the  holders  of  policies.  It  was  evidently 
introduced,  not  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  security  and  extending  tne  remedy  of  the  policy- 
holder, but  precisely  the  reverse. 

Williams,  J. :  It  seems  to  me  to  be  impossible  to  say,  that  the  policy  amounts  to  anything  more  than 
a  contract,  that  the  plaintiff  or  his  executors  shall  receive  the  sum  assured,  iw^en  the  time  for  payment 
shall  have  arrived.  It  is  difficult  to  imply  from  the  circumstance  of  the  policy-holder  being  entitled  to 
a  share  of  profits,  a  contract  on  the  part  of  the  co.  that  they  will,  in  order  to  give  him  a  better  chance 
of  profits,  continue  to  carry  on  the  ousiness,  supposing  it  should  turn  out  to  be  disadvantageous  to 
them  to  do  so. 

Crowder,  T. :  What  injury  has  the  plaintiff  sustained  ?  It  may  very  well  be  that  the  co.  were  in  a 
bad  way^  and  that  the  newco.  are  much  more  likely  to  meet  the  claims  of  the  policy-holders,  when  the 
proper  time  aurives.  This  has  been  very  properly  characterised  as  an  action  quia  timet.  When  the 
event  assured  against  has  happened,  ana  not  till  then,  the  plaintiff  or  his  r^resentatives  will  be 
entitled  to  enforce  the  policy. 

Willes,  J. :  There  is  no  contract  by  the  defendants  with  the  plaintiff,  that  they  will  not  alien  or  transfer 
iheir  fends.  ^ 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  anything  more  clear  and  distinct  than  the  principles 
here  laid  down. 

In  the  case  of  Ernest  v.  NichoUs,  arising  out  of  an  amalg.  between  the  Sea^  Fire,  lAfe^ 
and  the  Port  of  London  Co,  (Ernest  being  official  manager  of  the  former,  and  NichoUs  me 
official  manager  of  the  latter),  which  came  before  the  House  of  Lords  in  1857,  on  appeal 
from  the  Loi^s  Justices,  the  Lord  Chancellor  said  in  delivering  judgment : 

Your  lordships  will  observe  that  the  transaction  in  auestion  was  a  purchase  by  the  one  co.  of  the 
goodwill  and  the  whole  concern  of  the  other.  That  would  ordinarily  speaking  be  a  transaction  in  which 
no  CO.  would  be  justified  in  engaging,  because  it  certainly  cannot  be  said  to  be  within  the  ordinary 
scope  of  the  object  of  any  co.  to  purchase  the  goodwill  of  another.  But  all  question  upon  that  head  is 
removed  by  a  clause  that  there  is  in  the  deed  under  which  the5«0,  Firti  LifeAMix,  So.  was  constituted, 
and  which  expressly  authorised  such  a  transaction. 

This  was  really  obiter  dicta,  not  being  necessarily  involved  in  the  question  before 
the  Court 

In  February,  1858,  Mr.  Jellicoe  submitted  to  the  Inst,  of  Actuaries  a  paper :  On  the 
Principles  which  should  govern  Assu,  Cos,  in  amalg.  The  learned  gentleman  prefaced 
his  paper  by  saying  that  the  subject  was  one  "  as  to  which  a  good  deal  of  misapprehension 
exists,    ana  then  proceeded : — 
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An  impreMion,  I  beliere,  very  commonly  prevails  that  combinations  of  the  natore  in  qoettion 
are  little  better  than  rude  and  arbitrary  arrangfements,  in  which  the  rights  of  the  several  parties 
concerned  are  not  much  regarded,  and  which  are  usually  carried  out  by  sacrificing  more  or  less 
the  interests  of  one  class  in  those  of  another.  I  propose  now  to  show  that  such  is  W  no  means  the 
case — ^that  these  arrangements  are  susceptible  ox  the  nicest  and  most  accurate  ai^ustment — that 
the  advantages  derived  from  them  are  appreciable  with  ^freat  exactness,  and  that  the  rights  of 
all  concern^  may  be  most  scrupulously  maintained.    It  is  true  that  details  being  somewhat  com- 

Elicated.  persons  unfamiliar  with  such  subjects  are  not  veiv  well  able  to  satisfy  themselves  of  this ; 
ut  the  met  is  so  nevertheless,  as  we  will  now  endeavour  to  demonstrate. 

He  then  gives  a  summary  of  the  details  required  to  be  known  r^arding  each  asso.»  and 
says  thereon : — 

It  will  be  obvious  that  whatever  elements  axe  used  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  properties  of  the 
one  CO.  the  same  must  be  strictly  adhered  to  in  determining  that  of  the  other.  Thus  the  rates 
of  mort.  and  int.  must  be  the  same,  and  the  formulae  made  use  of  in  the  various  investigations  on  the 
one  side  must,  for  similar  purposes,  be  always  applied  on  the  other.  It  will  be  found  most  convenient 
to  .take  credit  in  the  gross  for  all  prems.  pamible  in  respect  of  the  several  existing  contracts,  so  that 
the  amounts  put  down  as  representing  the  liability  under  them  will  be  sufficient  merely  to  provide  for 
the  risks ;  for  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  object  is  to  determine  what  remains  after  eveiy  liability 
legally  incurred  is  provided  for.  For  expenses,  and  for  add.  by  way  of  bonus,  etc.,  we  must  look  to  the 
"surplus;"  and  thus  this  particular  item  becomes,  in  conjunction  with  others,  the  indicator  of  the 
relative  condition  of  the  two  cos. 

Again : 

The  equality  supposed  to  exist  as  above  will  of  course  rarely  be  found  to  exist,  and  hence  there  will 
be  an  excess  to  be  thrown  off.  This  excess  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  co.  to  which  it  belongs 
prior  to  the  amalg.,  and  should  be  apportioned  amongst  its  members  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  its 
own  regulations ;  and  an  equality  being  thus  estab./Uie  two  sos.  are  in  a  condition  to  be  blended 
without  any  unfairness  to  either. 

He  shows  the  conditions  essential  to  the  fulfilment  of  these  requirements,  and  concludes 
the  paper  as  follows  : — 

That  these  operations,  when  properly  carried  out,  are  productive  of  much  good,  nobody,  we  think, 
will  deny ;  while  th^  serve,  on  the  one  hand,  to  give  strength  and  vigour  to  the  surviving  inst.,  therjr 
arrest  the  downward  course  of  the  more  feeble  ones,  and  in  some  instances,  it  may  be,  avert  no  small 
amount  of  distress  and  embarrassment  from  those  concerned  with  them. 

This  paper  was  printed  in  Assu,  Mag.  vol.  vii,  and  in  the  same  vol.  will  be  found  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Sprague  commenting  thereon — approving  of  the  plan  suggested  by  Mr. 
Jdlicoe  for  remedying  differences  m  rates  of  prem.,  and  equalizing  bonuses  ~  and 
showing  that  the  nues  laid  down  for  accomplishing  these  ends  have  even  a  wider  applica- 
tion than  Mr.  Jellicoe  had  claimed  for  them. 

,  In  the  case  of  the  Scucon  Assu.  ex  parte  Anchor  Assu.,  heard  before  V.C.  Wood  in  1862, 
a  claim  against  the  Saxon  Co.  was  admitted,  notwithstanding  that  an  attempt  had  been 
made  to  trans,  its  liabilities  to  another  Co.  (the  Era\  and  that  the  Anchor  had  accepted 
an  exchange  of  an  Era  security  for  their  Saxon  one.  [See  Carr's  case  in  Waterloo  Ins. 
Co.  1864.]  And  in  the  same  year,  in  the  case  of  the  Saxon  Assu.  ex  parte  the  Era  Assu., 
a  petition  on  the  part  of  the  purchasing  Co.  to  be  repaid  by  the  selling  Co.,  the  excess  of 
the  liabilities  they  had  incurred  over  the  assets  which  had  been  trans.,  was  dismissed  by 
V.  C.  Wood. 

In  the  case  of  Bishop  v.  Scott,  arising  out  of  the  amalg.  of  the  Untied  Kingdom  Life 
with  the  North  British^  which  was  heani  before  V.C.  Wood,  in  1863,  the  facts  wei^e  as 
follows :  A  bill  was  filed  by  a  parti  policy-holder  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  restrain 
that  Co.  from  carrying  out  an  arrangement  for  a  transfer  of  the  funds,  assets,  etc.,  of  that 
Co.  to  the  North  British  by  way  of  amalg.  The  Bill  also  prayed  for  an  account  of  the 
assets  and  liabilities  of  the  first-named  Co.,  and  for  the  appointment  of  a  receiver.  On  a 
motion  for  injunction,  it  was  held  that  the  Court,  considering  that  the  policy-holder 
would  not  be  damnified  by  the  proceedings  for  the  amalg.  remaining  in  statu  quo  until  tiie 
hearing  of  the  cause,  would  decline  to  grant  an  injunction  as  prayed,  the  principal  part  of 
the  arrangements  having  been  carried  out. 

The  point  was  raised  in  this  case  whether  a  policy-holder  in  a  life  Ins.  Co.  with  partL 
in  profits  was  not  a  partner.    It  was  not  pursued. 

In  Carr's  case,  arising  out  of  the  affairs  of  the  Waterloo,  which  came  before  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls  in  1864,  the  facts  were  as  follows  :— 

The  Deed  of  Asso.  of  the  Co.  which  bound  the  policy-holders,  contained  a  power  to 
dissolve ;  and  thereupon  the  Directors  were  to  get  from  another  Co.  an  undertaking  to  pay 
all  fiiture  liabilities,  and  to  trans,  to  such  ^[uaranteeing  Co.  so  much  of  the  funds  as  should 
be  agreed  on  between  the  contracting  parties,  and  as  would  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  Co. 
to  comply  with  their  undertaking.  Tne  Court  held  that  the  amount  to  be  paid  over  was 
a  matter  of  agreement  between  the  two  cos.  vrith  which  policy-holders  had  no  concern, 
and  that  a  policy-bolder  who  refused  to  be  trans,  had  no  claim  upon  the  Waterloo.  "  I 
am  of  opinion  (said  the  Jud^e)  that  the  policy-holders  are  bound,  and  that  if  they  do  not 
choose  to  accept  the  undertsudng  of  the  British  Nation  (to  which  offices  the  bus.  had  been 
trans.),  they  cannot  prove  against  the  Waterloo  Co." 

In  the  case  of  Aldebert  v.  Leaf,  arising  out  of  a  proposed  trans,  of  the  bus.  of  the  Argus 
Life  to  the  Eagie^  it  was  held  by  V.  C.  Wood,  that  when  by  the  provisions  of  the  D.  of 
Sett  of  an  Ins.  Ca,  the  directors  are  bound  upon  a  dissolution  to  set  aside  sufficient 
funds  out  of  the  assets  of  the  Co.  to  meet  existing  engagements,  an  agreement  for  the 
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tcansL  of  a  bos.  without  making  such  a  provision  is  ultra  vires*  It  was  fnrther  held  that  a 
policy-holder,  though  he  has  no  such  auurge  upon  the  funds  of  the  Co.  as  will  give  him 
priority  over  other  creditors,  or  entitle  him  to  interfere  with  the  directors  in  the  ordinary 
management  of  the  bus.,  has  a  right  to  file  his  bill  in  such  a  case ;  but  the  Court  will  only 
extend  its  relief  to  the  circumstances  that  have  arisen,  and  not  to  those  that  may  thereafter 
arise. 

In  £z  parte  Webster,  arising  out  of  British  Prauident  L.  and  F.,  heard  before  V.  C. 
KindersI^  in  1864,  the  following  circumstances  arose.  By  deed  dated  ist  June,  1858,  the 
AngUhAustraiian  L.  was  to  be  amalg.  with  the  Brit,  Provident^  the  terms  being  that  the 
bus.,  property  and  effects  oi  i!b&  Anglo- Australian  should  be  trans,  to  the  Brit,  Prwident, 
and  that  the  shareholders  of  the  former  should  become  shareholders  in  the  latter,  and 
should  execute  its  D.  of  Sett  ;  and  that  thereupon  the  said  shareholders  should,  out  of 
the  funds  and  property  of  the  Brit,  Providmty  be  indemnified  against  all  daims  in  respect 
of  the  An^-Australian  Co.,  and  that  such  shareholders  as  should  £dl  to  execute  the  D. 
of  Sett  should  be  precluded  from  ^e  b^iefit  of  sudi  amalg.  The  Brit,  Provident  being 
afterwards  wound  up,  the  official  manager  sought  to  place  one  of  the  shareholders  of  the 
Anglo- Australian^  who  had  not  executed  the  Deed  of  the  Brit,  Provident^  upon  the  list  of 
oontributories.    The  application  was  dismissed  with  costs. 

In  March,  1864,  the  present  Premier,  whilst  introducing  his  Post  Office  Life  Insurance 
Billy  remarked : 

That  amalgamation  is  an  illustration  of  what  you  will  probably  say  is  no  better  than  wholesale 
robbery.  (Loud  cries  of  "  Hear,  hear.")  Nay  more,  I  will  go  a  step  further,  and  say  that  a  neat  many 
of  these  proceedings  are  worse  than  wholesale  robbery,  and  there  are  many  persons  who  nave  never 
seen  the  mside  of  a  gaol,  and  vet  who  had  fitter  be  there  than  many  a  rogue  who  has  been  convicted 
ten  times  over  at  the  Old  Bailey,  j"  Hear,  hear.")  The  inside  ox  a  gaol  would  be  the  proper  locale 
for  some  of  the  persons  connected  with  insurance  amal^ramations. 

If  Mr.  Gladstone  really  believed  this,  why  did  he  not  move  for  a  committee  of  inquiry, 
armed  with  full  parliamentazy  powers?  He  might  have  prevented  some  of  the  mischid' 
which  has  since  arisen. 

Mr.  Lindley,  in  his  great  work  on  Partnerships  and  Cos.  (2nd  ed.  1867),  offers  the 
following  observations  on  this  subject : 

A  CO.  incorp.  by  Charter  or  special  Act  of  Pari,  cannot  deleg;ate  its  powers,  and  therefore  cannot 
transfer  its  bus.  even  for  a  time  to  another  (x>.,  nor  can  the  majority  of  shareholders  of  any  co.  bind  the 
minority  by  an  agreement  to  transfer  its  property  and  business^  unlen  sttck  power  is  conferred  iy  the 
original  eoHstifutioH  of  ike  co.  Nor  is  it  competoit  for  the  majority  of  one  co.  to  purchase  the  assets 
and  liabilities  of  another  wiikoui  similar  pomera.  Whence  it  follows  that  two  cos.  cannot  amalg.  with 
each  other  unless  such  a  transaction  is  authorized  by  the  constitutions  of  both  cos.,  or  unless  all  the 
shareholders  in  both  consent  to  the  amalg.  And  where  tiiere  is  power  to  amalg.,  that  power  must  be 
strictly  pursued,  or  at  least  there  must  be  no  substantial  dq^arture  from  it. 

In  the  case  of  the  International  and  Hercules^  ex  parte  Blood,  heard  before  V.C.  Malins 
in  January,  1870,  the  V.C.  stated  his  opinion  that  an  Act  of  Pari,  ought  to  be  passed 
prohibiting  these  trans,  of  bus.  and  assets  from  one  ins.  co.  to  another.  They  placed  the 
policy-holders  in  a  position  of  great  embarrassment  as  to  what  course  they  ought  to  adopt 
— whether  they  were  bound  to  go  over  to  tiie  new  co.  or  had  any  option  in  the  matter. 
The  numerous  transfers  which  had  been  effected  had  worked  infinite  injuiy  during  the  last 
25  years. 

In  the  case  of  Southall  v,  British  Mutual^  a  suit  by  a  policy-holder  of  that  co.  to  set 
aside  an  amalg.  between  it  and  the  Prudential,  on  the  ground  of  being  ultra  vires,  heard 
before  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  December,  1870.  it  was  held  to  be  quite  legal  for  any 
CO.  to  be  placed  under  the  winding-up  sections  of  the  Cos.  Act,  1862,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  canying  out  an  amalg.  contract. 

This  decision,  which  is  a  very  important  one,  was  confirmed  by  the  Lords  Justices,  on 
appeal  (1871).    We  hear  that  it  is  now  to  be  carried  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

in  view  of  the  decided  cases,  and  as  a  matter  of  prudence,  every  new  ins.  asso.  should 
embody  in  its  constitution,  when  founded,  the  most  ample  powers  for  amalg.  with,  trans, 
itself  to,  or  taking  over  the  bus  of  any  other  ins.  asso.  This  may  be  readily  accomplished 
by  inserting  such  a  clause  as  the  following  in  the  "  objects"  set  forth  in  mem.  of  asso. : 

To  i»romote,  establish,  and  aid  other  cos.  or  asso.  for  effecting  any  objects  similar  or  analagous  to 
the  objects  of  the  co..  or  which  may  be  auxiliary,  subsidiary,  or  otherwise  conducive  to  or  connected 
with  such  obje^,  ana  to  acquire  and  hold  shares  and  interests  in  such  cos.  and  asso.  or  the  property 
or  bus.  thereof.  To  amalg.  or  unite  witii  and  absorb  into  the  co.  any  other  cos.  or  asso.  already  or 
hereafter  to  be  formed  for  effecting  any  of  the  objects  of  the  co.,  or  anv  similar  or  analagous  objects ; 
and  to  acquire  and  hold  shares  and  interests  in,  and  to  acquire  the  bus.  and  property  of  such  cos. 
and  asso. 

Then,  in  the  body  of  the  articles,  there  should  be  inserted,  under  "  powers  of  directors," 

the  following : 

To  carry  into  effect  any  arrangements  which  maybe  recommended  by  the  directors  [and  approved  of 
by  a  General  Meeting],  lor  the  amalg.  or  union  ot  the  co.  with  any  other  co.  or  asso.  already  or  to  be 
hereafter  formed  for  objects  similar  or  included  in  the  objects  of  the  co.,  as  specified  in  the  Memo. 
ci  Asso.,  or  for  the  dissolution  or  extinction  of  the  co.,  or  die  winding-up  of  its  affairs,  or  for  the 
transfer  of  its  business,  property,  and  liabUities  to  any  other  co. 

The  words  in  brackets  may  be  inserted  or  not,  as  a  rule  it  is  better  they  should  be. 
On  the  general  policy  of  amalg.  we  do  not  propose  to  enter  further.    Their  advisability 
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must  be  r^^olAted  by  circumstances.  When  the  position  of  an  asso.  becomes  hopeless, 
there  are  now  three  courses  before  it.  I.  Wind  up.  2.  Apply  to  the  Court  to  reduce 
the  contracts,  under  22nd  sec.  of  Life  Assu.  Cos.  Act,  1870.  3;  Amalgamate.  We  will 
only  add :  an  amalg.  is  a  marriage — ^without  limitation  as  to  polygamy — subject  to  ail  the 
considerations  of  prudence,  fitness,  and  financial  resources,  which  such  an  event  implies. 
The  Court  of  Cluuicery,  in  the  case  of  ill-assorted  unions,  performs  the  functions  of  the 
Divorce  Court 

In  the  tables  which  we  shall  hereafter  pub.ywe  propose  to  include  one  showing  all  the 
amalg.  and  transfers  of  ins.  asso.  which  have  taken  place.    They  number  many  hundreds. 

In  the  Life  Assu.  Cos.  Act,  1870,  there  were  the  following  special  clauses  relating  to 
amak;.  of  life  asso.,  which  may  have  the  effect  of  removing  some  of  the  legal  impediments 
which  have  heretofore  existed  : 

14.  Where  it  is  intended  to  amalg.  two  or  more  cos.,  or  to  transfer  the  life  assu.  bus.  of  one  co.  to 
another,  the  directors  of  any  one  or  more  of  such  cos.  may  applv  to  the  Court,  by  petition,  to  sanction 
the  proposed  arrangement,  notice  of  such  application  being  puD.  in  the  Ga*eiU^  and  the  Court,  after 
heanng  the  directors  and  other  persons  whom  it  considers  entitled  to  be  heard  upon  the  petition,  may 
confirm  the  same  if  it  is  satisfied  that  no  sufficient  objection  to  the  arrangement  has  been  estab. 

Before  any  such  application  is  made  to  the  Court^  a  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  amalg.  or  trans.,  as 
the  case  may  be,  together  with  an  abstract  containmg  the  material  £acts  embodied  in  the  a^^vement  or 
deed  under  which  such  amalg.  or  trans,  is  proposed  to  be  effected,  and  copies  of  the  actuarial  or  other 
rq>orts  upon  which  such  agreement  or  deed  is  founded,  shall  be  forwarded  to  each  policy-holder  of 
both  companies  in  case  of  amalg.,  or  to  each  policy-holder  of  the  transferred  co.  in  case  of  transfer, 
by  the  same  being  transmitted  in  manner  provided  0}[  section  136  of  the  Cos.  Clauses  Consolidation 
Act,  1845,  for  the  transmission  to  shardiolders  of  nonces  not  requiring  to  be  served  personally^  and 
the  agreement  or  deed  under  which  such  amalg.  or  trans,  is  effected  shall  be  open  for  uie  inspection  of 
the  policjr-holders  and  shareholders  at  the  office  or  offices  of  the  co.  or  cos.  for  a  period  of  fifteen  days 
after  the  issning  of  the  abstract  herein  provided. 

The  Court  shall  not  sanction  any  an&alg.  or  trans,  in  any  case  in  which  it  appears  to  the  Court  that 
policy-holders  representing  one-tenth  or  mora  of  the  total  amount  assu.  in  any  co.  which  it  is  proposed 
to  amalg.,  or  in  any  co.  the  bus.  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  trans.,  dissent  from  such  amalg.  or  trans. 

No  CO.  shall  amalg.  with  another,  or  trans,  its  bus.  to  another,  uxUess  such  amalg.  or  trans,  is 
confirmed  by  the  Court  in  accordance  with  this  section. 

Provided  always,  that  this  section  shall  not  apply  in  any  case  in  which  the  biuiness  of  any  co.  which 
is  sought  to  be  amalg.  or  trans,  does  not  comprise  the  bus.  of  life  assurance. 

15.  When  an  amalg.  takes  place  between  any  cos.,  or  when  the  bus.  of  one  co.  is  trans,  to  another 
CO.,  the  combined  co.  or  the  purchasing  co.,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall,  within  ten  days  from  the  date 
of  the  completion  of  the  amalg.  or  trans.,  deposit  with  the  Board  of  Traae  certified  copies  of  statements 
of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  cos.  concerned  in  such  amalg.  or  trans.,  together  with  a  statement  of 
the  nature  and  terms  of  the  amalg.  or  trans.,  and  a  certified  copy  of  the  agreement  or  deed  under 
which  such  amalg.  or  trans,  is  effected,  and  certified  copies  of  the  actuarial  or  other  reports  upon  which 
such  agreement  or  deed  is  founded  j  and  the  statement  and  agreement  or  deed  of  amalg.  or  trans, 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  declaration  under  the  hand  of  the  chairman  of  each  co.,  and  the  principal 
managing  officer  of  each  co.,  that  to  the  best  of  their  belief  every  paym«it  made  or  to  be  made  to  any 
person  whatsoever  on  account  of  the  said  amalff.  or  trans,  is  therein  fully  set  forth,  and  that  no  other 
payments  beyond  those  set  forth  have  been  maoe  or  are  to  be  made  either  in  mone^.  policies,  bonds, 
valuable  securities,  or  other  property  by  or  with  the  knowledge  of  any  parties  to  the  saia  amalg.  or  trans. 

Recent  circumstances  have  tended  to  throw  great  distrust  upon  amalg.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  both  in  the  Albert  and  the  European  many  of  the  amalg.  were  most  ill  advised, 
to  use  no  more  harsh  term.  But  the  real  essential  good  of  well-regulated  amalg.  is  in  no 
way  disproved  by  these  events.  The  abuse  of  the  thing  cannot  enter  into  the  argument 
Thousands  of  families  would  at  the  present  moment  have  been  worse  than  uninsured,  but 
for  the  judicious  amalg.  of  the  offices  in  which  they  orig.  ins.  with  more  prudently  con- 
ducted and  more  powerful  offices. 

Two  great  lessons  have  come  out  of  these  recent  events :  one  to  shareholders  of  amalg. 
COS.,  who  have  on  the  whole  fiEured  much  worse  than  policy-holders ;  this  we  shall  discuss 
under  Dissolution  of  Ins.  Asso.  The  other  to  policy-holders,  which  we  shall  discuss 
under  the  head  of  Novation.  In  the  mean  time  the  reader  may  turn  back  to  Albert 
Arbitration  ;  and  Reconstruction  will  be  considered  under  its  proper  head.  [Con- 
stitution, Legal].  [Objects.]  [Powers  op  Directors.] 
AMAZON  Life  Assu.  and  Loan  Co.  and  Sick  Benefit  So.  ''for  Life  and  Sick 
Assu.  Annuities,  Endow,  etc.'*  This  asso.  was  founded  in  1853.  It  had  a  very  imposing 
set  of  officials :  The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Erskine  was  Chairman  ;  Mr.  Robert  George  Weir, 
Man.  and  Act ;  Bethel  Henry  Strousberg  being  Consulting  Act  Among  the  features  were : 
"  Life  assu.  from  £^  to  ;f  5,000."  "  Life  pol.  once  granted  never  disputed."  Sums  from 
2x.  to  5f .  per  week  in  sickness  to  persons  of  both  sexes  from  9  to  15  years  of  age ;  from 
5.r.  to  2Qr.  from  15  to  55  years.  ''Medical  advice,  attendance,  and  medicines  free." 
•'  Members  free  immediately."  "  Apprentice  fees  for  children,"  etc.,  etc.  The  asso.  passed 
into  11^.  in  the  following  year.    Order  made  loth  Nov.  1854.    Mr.  R.  P.  Harding,  liq. 

An  miportant  case  arose  out  of  the  formation  of  the  So.    It  is  known  as  Blackburn's 

case.    Tne  leading  points  were  as  follows : 

A  prosp.  was  issued  by  the  promoters  of  a  co.  described  in  the  prosp.  as  the  Anuaun  Life  Assu,  and 
Loan  Co,  and  Sick  Ben^i  So,  An  applicant  for  shares  in  it  received  in  answer  a  letter  headed,  Amaaon 
Life  Assu,  and  Loan  Co.,  and  stating  that  in  compliance  with  his  application  shares  had  been  allotted 
him. ,  He  paid  the  dq>osits,  and  he  received  a  certificate  of  shares  in  tne  Amason  Life  Assu,  and  Loan 
Co.  Afterwards,  and  before  he  did  ansrthing  else,  he  discovoed  that  so  much  of  ue  orig.  scheme  as 
rdated  to  a  Sica  Benefit  So.  had  been  abandoned,  and  he  r^udiated  the  contract.  It  was  held  that 
be  was  entitled  to  do  so,  no  binding  contract  ever  having  been  entered  into  by  him.  In  answer  to  the 
argument  that  the  letter  of  allotment  being  headed  only  Amaxon  Life  and  Loan  Co.  gave  him  notice 
of  the  change  in  the  nature  of  the  Co.,  and  that  when  he  aftermrds  paid  the  deposit  he  accepted  shares 
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in  the  new  co.,  it  was  held,  that  notwithstanding  the  omission  from  the  letter  of  the  words  "  Sick 

as  that  for 

that  what  he  _  _ 

liad  not  asked  for  to  draw  his  attention  to  that  circumstance. 

This  decision  was  reversed  on  appeal ;  add.  evidence  being  adduced  ;  and  the  Court  was 

satisfied  that  when  Blackburn  paid  his  deposit  he  must  have  known  what  shares  he  was 

taking. 

AMBIGUITY,  doubtfulness,  double-meaning,  obscurity.     It  seems  to  be  a  rule  with  the 

Courts  where  any  obscurity  arises  in  the  terms  or  conditions  of  a  policy  of  ins.  to  interpret 

against  the  office — on  the  ground  prob.  that  as  it  provides  the  forms  for  its  contracts,  they 

should  be  rendered  so  clear  as  not  to  admit  of  more  than  one  meaning.     Some  general 

rules  have  been  estab.  for  special  cases  of  this  sort,  which  it  will  be  useful  to  give  here : 

It  is  a  well-approved  rule  that  where  parties  have  used  langfuage  which  admits  of  two  constructions, 
the  one  contrary  to  the  apparent  general  intent,  and  the  other  consistent  with  it,  the  law  assumes  the 
later  to  be  the  true  construction. — Chiiiy  on  Contracts. 

So  where  the  different  parts  of  an  instrument  are  inconsistent  with  each  other,  effect  must  be  riveoi 
to  that  part  which  is  calculated  to  carry  into  effect  the  real  intention  ;  and  that  which  would  defeat  it 
must  be  rejected.  And  where  there  are  two  clauses  in  a  contract  so  totally  repugnant  to  each  other 
that  thev  cannot  stand  together,  the  former  shall  be  received,  and  the  latter  rejected.— kS'A<^.  TouduUnu; 
Blackstone. 

Ambiguity  of  language  is,  however,  to  be  distinguished  from  nnintelligibility  and  inaccuracy,  for  words 
cannot  be  said  to  be  ambiguous,  unless  their  signification  seem  doubtful  and  uncertain  to  persons  of 
competent  knowledge  and  skill  to  understand  ^cm.— Story  on  Contracts  ;  Phillips  on  Evidence. 

With  regard  to  certain  contracts,  Parol  Evidence  is  admitted  under  certain  conditions  to 

explain  apparent  inconsistencies.     Policies  of  Ins.  are  of  this  class.     [Parol  Evidence.] 

AMENDMENT  of  the  Laws  Relating  to  Ins.  Asso. — Of  late  years  there  have  been 

numerous  amendments  in  the  laws  relating;  to  or  affecting  Ins.  Asso.     These  will  be  all 

noted  under  their  pro|>er  heads.     It  would  be  a  great  blessmg  if  the  numerous  laws  now 

relating  to  Ins.  Asso.  could  be  embodied  in  one  general  measure  ;  but  we  see  very  little 

chance  of  this. 

AMENTIA  ;  defect  of  intellect,  partial  in  imbeciles,  complete  in  idiots. 

AMERICA,  British  Ins.  Offices  Trading  in. — The  first  Agency  for  a  Brit.  Ins.  Office 

in  the  U.S.  was  estab.  by  the  Phoenix  Fire  in  N.Y.  in  1805.    As^encies  were  opened  by 

this  Co.  in  other  American  cities  about  this  date.    That  for  Philadelphia  was  closed  in 

1810  ;  that  for  N.Y.  in  1815.     The  agency  in  Charleston,  and  one  or  two  others  in  the 

Southern  States,  continued  until  the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  when  they  died  out. 

The  Pkctnix  has  still  remained  indirectly  interested  in  F.  bus  in  the  U.S.  by  way  of 

re-ins.  contract,  and  may  prob.  contribute  some  ;f  50,000  to  the  recent  losses  in  Chicago. 

In  185 1  the  Aldion  founded  a  Life  branch  in  the  U.S.,  and  transacted  a  considerable 
bus.  The  branch  was  continued  until  the  amalg.  of  the  bus.  of  that  Co.  with  the  £agle  in 
1857.    See  Eagle. 

In  1852  the  IntemationcU  Life  (then  National  Loan  Fund)  commenced  bus.  in  the  U.S., 
and  acquired  a  considerable  number  of  pol.  In  1859  the  Ins.  Commissioners  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  made  an  investigation  into  the  affairs  of  the  Co.,  and  declared  it  to  be  insol- 
vent to  the  extent  of  some  ;f  200,00a  Its  certificates  were  accordingly  stopped  in  that  State 
and  N.Y.  This  was  the  first  act  under  the  American  Ins.  Laws  which  indicated  to  us  on 
this  side  that  the  said  Commissioners  were  'Mive  men.''  The  deposit  made  in  the  U.S  has 
protected  these  pol.  to  a  large  extent.  In  1868  the  pol.  were  trans,  to  Hercules  of  Lond.  ; 
m  1869  to  the  Prudential ;  and  they  have  since  been  re-ins.  with  the  Empire  Mut,  under 
arrangements  conducted  with  great  skill,  and,  we  believe,  satisfactorily  to  all  parties. 

In  1853  the  British  Commercial  commenced  bus.  in  the  U.S.,  and  continued  it  down  to 
i860,  when  its  bus.  in  England  was  amalg.  with  the  British  Nation^  and  the  affairs  of  the 
Co.  became  closed  in  America. 

In  the  same  year  (1853)  the  Liverpool  and  Lond.  founded  a  branch  in  the  U.S.  and 
speedily  took  a  very  influential  position.  For  several  years  its  managers  were  in  some 
conflict  with  regard  to  the  actual  requirements  of  the  U.S  Ins.  Law  ;  but  these  have  been 
amicably  adjusted.  We  believe  no  Life  bus.  was  trans,  in  the  U.S.  until  1859.  On  the 
31st  Dec.  I069,  the  financial  position  of  the  U.S.  branch  was  as  follows  :  Funds  invested 
and  in  hand  (5  dols.  to  /*),  ^  507, 370  ;  amount  required  to  re-ins.  Life  pol.  on  American 
Experience,  44  p.c,  ;f30,ii9 ;  amount  required  to  re-ins.  ann.  Fire  risks  at  40  p.c.  of 
grcKss  prems.,  ;f  185,304 ;  ditto  perpetual  F.  pol.  95  p.c,  ;f47,99i  ;  outstanding  claims, 
etc.,  ^ 26, 722,  making  total  liabilities  ;£^290,I37;  and  leaving  a  surplus  of  ^21 7,233. 
The  total  number  of  Life  pol.  in  force  was  247,  ins.  ;f  223, 377 ;  Fire  pol.  in  force,  net, 
jf  23, 837,473.     The  Life  income  was  ;£'6,545.     The  Fire  income  was  ;f  425, 152. 

By  the  terrible  fire  at  Chicago,  which  has  occurred  while  these  pages  are  passing 
through  the  press,  this  Co.  is  said  to  have  incurred  very  considerable  losses ;  estimates 
range  from  ^700,000  down  to  ^400,000,  prob.  both  exaggerations  of  the  actual  facts. 
Whatever  the  losses  may  be,  they  will  be  punctually  discharged ;  and  the  credit  of  the  Co. 
will  remain  untarnished. 

In  1854  the  Colonial  Life  commenced  bus.  in  the  U.S.,  and  continued  the  same  down 
to  i860.     In  1 86 1  the  affairs  of  the  agency  were  closed. 

In  1855  the  Royal  founded  sever^  agencies  in  the  U.S.,  which  were  not  worked  as  a 
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branch  there,  but  each  agency  corresponded  direct  with  the  head  office  in  England.  The 
Co.  took  a  very  commanding  position  at  an  early  date.  It  does  not,  tike  most  of  the  other 
British  COS.,  make  up  a  special  ann.  statement  showing  the  result  of  its  American  bus., 
but  files  its  general  bal.  sheet  in  each  State  where  it  transacts  bus.  The  F.  bus.  transacted 
by  the  Co.  in  the  State  of  N.Y.  for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1869,  was  as  follows: 
Amount  of  F.  risks  written  during  the  year  ;^3,972,ii8.  Net  prem.  received  ^^16,554  ; 
losses  ;£^i 0,354 ;  taxes  £6S2.  The  Jiaya/  is  believed  to  lose  about  ;£'20,ooo  by  the  Chicago 
conflagration. 

About  1855  the  Monarch  (No.  i)  F.  and  L.  founded  a  branch  in  N.Y.  ;  and  the  same 
was  continued  down  to  1857,  when  the  entire  bus.  of  the  Co.  was  trans,  to  Liverpool  and 
London. 

In  1857  the  Unity  Fire  commenced  bus.  in  the  U.S.,  and  continued  the  same  down  to 
1862,  when  its  entire  bus.  merged  into  Liverpool  and  Lond,  The  U.S.  branch  was  carried 
on  with  considerable  success. 

In  1857,  the  Eagle  took  over  the  bus.  oi  Albion^  and  commenced  itself  to  carry  on  bus. 
in  the  U.S.  It  has  since  ceased  to  issue  any  new  pol.  On  31st  December,  1869,  the 
total  assets  of  the  Co.  in  the  U.S.  stood  at  ^ 64, 85 5.  The  pol.  in  force  were  797,  ins. 
;f422,ooo.  In  that  year  25  of  its  pol.  had  terminated,  8  by  death,  12  by  surrender,  3  by 
lapsing,  and  2  by  change. 

In  1858  the  Northern  commenced  bus.  in  the  U.S.  with  a  great  deal  of  enterprise.  It 
withdrew  from  direct  bus.  in  1862,  very  much,  we  believe,  in  consequence  of  the  war. 
It  still  has  an  interest  in  U.S.  bus.  under  re-insurance  contracts,  and  suffers  to  the  extent 
of  some  ;f  20,000  by  the  recent  fire  at  Chicago. 

In  1866  the  Queen  commenced  F.  bus.  in  the  U.S.,  and  continues  the  same  at  the 
present  time.  The  position  of  the  branch  on  31st  December,  1869,  was  the  following: 
Aggregate  available  assets  ;f59,933  ;  amount  required  to  ins.  outstanding  risks  ;£^28,i66 ; 
outstanding  losses  and  expenses  ^6,368  ;  together  £,y^^i^  \  leaving  a  surplus  of  ;£'25,4i8. 
Amount  of  F.  risks  underwritten  during  the  year  <)£^2,33o,i53  ;  prems.  received  ^^22,314  ; 
losses  paid  ;f  9,645.     The  Co.  is  believed  to  have  sustained  no  loss  in  Chicago. 

In  the  same  year  (1866)  the  North  British  and  Mercantile  also  founded  a  F.  branch  in 
the  U.S.,  and  almost  at  once  took  a  commanding  position.  The  financial  position  of  the 
branch  on  31st  December,  1869,  was  as  follows  : — Aggregate  available  assets  ;f  154,777  ; 
aggregate  liabilities,  including  re-ins.  of  all  outstanding  risl^,  ;f  75,917 ;  leaving  a  surplus  of 
^  78,860.  The  income  of  the  year  was  ;f  163,473  ;  the  expenditure  ;^95,507;  the 
amount  of  risks  in  force  ;£'i  0,608, 458. 

This  Co.  is  believed  to  lose  about  ;^400,ooo  by  the  fire  at  Chicago.  With  a  promptness 
characteristic  of  the  management,  the  agents  were  instructed  to  settle  all  claims,  and  draw 
for  the  amounts  at  sight.     The  *' noble  telegram"  was  duly  appreciated  on  the  other  side. 

In  1867  the  Imperial  F.  opened  a  branch  in  the  U.S.,  and  at  once  commanded  a  con- 
siderable bus.  The  position  of  the  branch  on  31st  December,  1869,  was  as  follows : — 
Aggr^ate  amount  ot  actual  available  assets  ;£^  129,595 ;  a^regate  liabilities,  including 
re-ins.  of  all  outstanding  risks  ;f7i,957 ;  surplus  ;f  57,618  ;  income  of  the  year  ;^ii7,66i  ; 
expenditure  ;£'i34,889.    Amount  of  poL  in  force  ;£'8,339, 145,  yielding  in  prems.  ;f  103,054. 

The  losses  of  this  Co.  at  the  Chicago  fire  are  reported  to  be  considerable  ;  as  much  as 
;f  100,000  being  named.  Whatever  the  amount,  it  is  certain' the  Co.  has  the  means  of 
paying  prom  ptly. 

In  1870  the  Commercial  Union  opened  a  F.  branch  in  the  U.S.,  making  of  course  the 
necessary  deposits.  It  is  believed  the  Co's.  loss  in  connexion  with  the  Chicago  fire  will 
not  exceed  ^15, 00a 

We  have  mentioned  that  the  Phcenix  and  Northern  are  sufferers  at  Chicago  through 
re- ins.  contracts.  We  believe  the  London  Assu.^  Lancashire,  and  Britannia  also  suffer  in 
the  same  way ;  also  various  French  and  German  offices. 
AM  ERIC  Ay  Hist,  of  Ins.  in. — We  propose  for  several  reasons  not  to  enter  upon  the 
inquiry  suggested  by  the  preceding  title  at  this  stage  of  the  present  work.  Our  chief 
reason  is  that  the  learned  editor  of  the  Ins,  Monitor  of  N.Y. — Mr.  C.  C.  Hine— has  been 
for  several  years  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  w^k  which  is  to  be  ^  HisL  of  Ins,  in 
the  U.S,  We  have  only  recently  become  aware  of  this  fact— after  the  materials  for  our 
chap,  had  been  in  a  great  measure  prepared :  but  we  have  no  desire,  and  no  intention,  to 
trespass  upon  his  territory.  We  have  enough  to  do -on  our  own  side.  We  must,  of 
necessity,  make  frequent  reference  to  American  actuaries,  American  authors,  and  American 
principles  and  practice.  We  must  also  present  our  art.  on  American  Mort.  Tables, 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  those  of  Gt.  Brit,  and  the  continent  of  Europe,  as 
they  appear  in  these  pages.  Then  under  the  head  of  United  States,  we  can  add  so 
much  upon  the  general  hist,  of  Ins.  there  as  may  appear  necessaiy  for  the  completeness  of 
our  work.  We  think  and  hope  even  the  **Stem  Monitor"  i^  be  content  with  this 
"  adjustment." 
AMERICA,  Ins.  Laws  of. — ^There  are  in  the  U.S.  39  States  and  territories  having  r^[ula- 
tions  affecting  the  conduct  of  home,  and  admission  of  the  Cos.  of  other  States,  and 
foreign  Cos.  :  and  the  conditions  of  admission,  etc.  We  cannot  deal  with  these  in  any 
brief  and  intelligent  manner  under  one  general  head  :  we  therefore  propose  to  give  a  very 
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brief  outline  of  the  leading  requirements  of  the  laws  in  each  State  and  territory  under  its 
name,  in  alphabetical  order.  See  Alabama.  Our  difficulty  will  be  to  keep  accurately 
posted  as  we  go  along.  We  must  do  our  best.  Some  of  the  early  laws  in  the  State  of  N.  Y. 
possess  points  of  very  considerable  interest.  If  the  National  Ins.  Convention  now 
in  session  should  succeed  in  one  of  its  primary  objects,  namely,  uniform  action  and 
requirements  from  the  several  States  in  the  matter  of  Ins.,  a  great  good  will  be  accomplished. 

AMERICAN  *'  Experience  Table."    Sec  American  Tables  of  Mort. 

AMERICAN  Life  Assu.  Mag.  and  Journal  of  Actuaries,  founded  in  N.Y.  in  1859, 
and  edited  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Currie.  We  have  the  work  down  to  1867,  during  which  period 
there  were  very  few  hig:h-class  papers  embodied  in  it :  by  which  we  mean  papers  from  the 
pens  of  the  able  actuaries  of  which  Ihe  U.S.  can  now  boast  We  have  not  seen  the  later 
vols. 

AMERICAN  Tables  of  Mort. — We  propose  here  to  give  tome  account  of  the  several 
Tables  of  Mort.  which  have  been  constructed  in  America  upon  American  data.  There 
have  been  in  the  U.S.,  as  here  and  elsewhere,  various  mort.  obs.  which  have  not  resulted 
in  Tables  of  Mort.  These  we  shall  give  a  chronolc^cal  account  of  under  United  States. 
Wigolesworth's  Table  (1789).— In  the  year  1782  Prof.  Edward  Wigglesworth,  of 
the  Harvard  University,  entered  upon  an  investigation  of  the  early  Bills  of  Mort.  kept  in 
various  parishes  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  some  of  which  he  states  had 
been  kept  for  a  long  course  of  years.  These  observations  resulted  in  1789  in  the  formation 
of  "A  Table  showing  the  prob.  of  the  duration,  the  decrement,  and  the  expectation  of  life 
in  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  formed  from  62  Bills  of  Mort  on  the 
files  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  in  the  year  1789."  Under  our  art. 
on  Bills  of  Mort.  we  shall  give  some  account  of  these.  For  our  present  purpose^  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  the  whole  number  of  deaths  on  the  bills  was  4893,  which 
happened  at  the  following  periods  of  life  : 


A^. 

Number. 

Age.                                    Number. 

under  5  years 

1942 

55-65                             «7o 

65-75                             372 
75-80                             1S5 
80-85                             171 

5-IO 

236 

10-15 
15-25 

136 

25-35 

382 

85-90                             103 

35-45 

349 

90-95                               36 

45-55 

270 

95-100                             16 

Upon  this  data  he  prepared  his  Table, : 

showing  the  persons  living  and  the  decrements 

at  each  age  of  life, 

and  the  expectation  of  life  at  quinquennial  penods  only.     We  propose 

for  brevity  sake  to  reduce  the  whole  table  t 

0  the  quinquennial  periods  : 

A^^^       Persons  Decrements  Expectation 

aJ,^             Persons   Decrements   Expectation 
^^f^'             living.         of  life.           of  life. 

^^^^-        living. 

of  life.         of  life. 

Birth    ...  4893 
5       ..  2951 

...   1264  ...   28*15 
...        58   ..     40-87 

55    "53  27  i8*35 

60  1018  27  15*43 

10      ...  2715 

...      28  ...  39-23 

65  883  37  12-43 

15      ...  2579 

42   ...   36*16 

70  698  37  io-o6 

20      ...  2365 

...      43  ...  34-ai 

75  5"  37  783 

80  326  35  585 

25      ...  2154 

...      40  ...  32*32 

30      ...  1962 

...      38  ...  3024 

85  155  21  4*57 

35      ...  1772 

35  ...  28  22 

90  52  8  3*73 

40      ...  1597 

...      35  ...  26x)4 

95  16  6  1-62 

45      -..  1423 
50      ...  1288 

...      27  ...  23-92 

99  I  I 

27  ...  21*16 

Now  this  Table  in  this  particular  state  would  have  been  liable  to  all  the  objections 
which  are  justly  urged  against  the  Northampton  Table.  The  learned  Professor  was 
fully  aware  of  this — and  he  gives  the  required  adjustments,  as  well  as  the  reasons  for  them, 
in  the  following  para. : 

From  these  elements  [those  of  the  first  table],  the  Table  is  formed  by  taking  the  number  of  deaths  as 
the  radix  of  calculation.  This  would  have  given  the  proportional  number  of  persons  living  and  dying 
at  every  age,  from  the  birth  to  the  latest  extremity  of  life,  nad  the  ann.  number  of  deaths  been  equal  to 
the  births.  But  by  the  bills  it  ap]>ean  that  the  births  are  ann.  double  the^  deaths.  Therefore  the 
number  of  persons  of  each  age  as  given  by  the  Table,  is  less  than  is  actually  in  life  together,  from  an 
ann.  excess  of  4893  births.  Consequently  the  expectation  of  life  is  less  than  just,  especisuly  at  the  early 
periods  of  life. 

The  whole  number  of  inhabitants,  according  to  this  table,  is  140,182,  of  which  48,183  are^  persons 
under  16  years  of  age.  and  91,000  above  16  years  of  age.  By  the  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Massachusetts,  the  whole  number  of  free  males  under  16  was  95,4<;3,  and  87,189  above  z6.  Therefore 
35,851  persons  under  16  must  be  added  to  those  in  the  table  under  16,  to  make  the  table  accord  with  the 
enumeration,  which  will  give  176,633  inhabitants,  produced  by  an  excess  of  4893  ann.  births.  This  add. 
will  raise  the  expectation  of  a  child  just  bom  from  28*15  vears  to  35*47  years ;  of  a  child  5  years  of  age 
from  40*87  years  to  ^8*46  years ;  of  a  person  of  10  years,  from  30*23  years  to  43*13  vears ;  of  a  person  of 
15  years  from  36*16  to  36*^0  years.  The  ann.  excess  of  4893  births  above  tne  deaths,  on  a  stock  of 
176,033  inhabitants,  determines  the  period  of  duplication  to  be  25*30  years,  etc. 

This  table  was  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  as  a  rule  in 
estimating  the  value  of  Life  Estates — but  whether  with  or  without  the  corrections  which 
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its  learned  author  indicated  that  it  required  does  not  appear.     It  seemed  not  to  have  been 

present  in  his  mind  that  the  table  should  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  Life  Ins.     [Life 

Contingencies.] 

Mr.  C.  C.  Hine,  from  whose  ** specimen  sheets"  we  have  drawn  some  of  the  above 

details,  says : 

Though  the  Northampton  Table  is  notoriously  faulty,  the  time  which  its  experience  covers,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  it  was  formed,  naturally  sug^gest  it  for  comparison  with  that  of  Massachusetts. 
A  comparison  of  the  two  shows  that  at  all  ages  under  15,  the  death  rate  of  the  two  tables  is  nearly  the 
same ;  horn,  which  we  may  infer  that  if  the  pop.  of  Northampton  was  stationair,  the  mort.  among  the 
Massachusetts  children  of  that  day  was  much  less  than  in  the  English  town.  Above  x^  the  death  rate 
of  Massachusetts  was  greatly  ahead,  until  middle  life  was  reached ;  the  result,  no  doubt,  of  the  harsh 
New  England  climate  on  constitutions  which  had  not  sufficient  strength  to  withstand  the  pulmonary 
and  other  disorders  incident  to  a  new  and  sparsely  settled  country.  Above  this  point  the  selected  lives 
which  remain  with  constitutions  estab.  and  inured,  enioy  a  degree  of  longevity  unsurpassed  on  the 
whole  by  any  country  in  Europe.  But  the  most  remarkable  correspondence  is  that  exhibited  between 
this  table  of  Professor  Wigglesworth,  and  the  late  results  of  the  census  returns,  as  deduced  by  Mr. 
Meech.    [See  i860.] 

Pennsylvania  Table  (1814). — ^The  Pennsylvania  Co.forAssu.  upon  Zw/xwasfoimded 
in  1812,  and  very  soon  after  its  estab.  computed,  for  its  own  use,  Tables  of  the  Expecta- 
tion of  Life,  drawn  from  two  sources,  viz.,  (i)  the  reports  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of 
Health  ;  (2)  records  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  We  have  not  at  hand  any  details  of  the 
exact  data  furnished  from  these  sources,  but  we  have  the  results,  which  are  sufficient  for 
our  present  purposes : 


>> 


Board  of  Health    Episc.  Church 
Expectation.         Expectation. 
25-96  30*91 

■..•   37-91 

34*59  37*12 

3092  34*io 

27*04  30*60 

21*48  25-50 


Age. 

I  year 

5  years   36-94 

10 

IS 
20 

30 


*  Board  of  Health  Episc.  Church 
■^^*  Expectation.  Expectation. 
40  years   19*15  21*44 


50 
60 


90 


>> 


16*32 

1371 

9*83 
6*97 

4*73 


17*32 

13-75 

9*37 

5*95 


This  Table,  contrasted  with  some  of  the  others,  indicates  the  higher  death-rate  of 
American  cities,  as  against  the  rural  districts. 

Gill's  Table  (1842). — When  the  Afulua/ofN.Y.  was  in  course  of  formation  in  1842, 
Prof.  Gill  was  called  upon  to  supply  a  suitable  table  of  mort.  on  which  to  base  its  operations 
as  a  mut  office.  The  way  he  accomplished  his  task  was  this  :  He  took  the  Equitable 
Experience,  the  Swedish,  and  such  other  good  Tables  as  he  was  familiar  with,  and 
obtained  an  average  of  their  results.  From  that  table  he  deduced  the  prems.  The  table 
was,  we  believe,  afterwards  submitted  to  various  English  actuaries,  and  approved.  We 
need  not  pursue  this  table — great  as  have  been  the  results  flowing  from  its  use,  combined 
with  proper  management.     It  is  our  purpose  only  to  deal  with  tables  founded  on  orig.  obs. 

Kennedy's  Tables  (1850).— In  1852  Mr.  Joseph  C.  G.  Kennedy,  who  had  been 
superintendent  of  the  U.S.  census  of  1850,  pub.  his  report  on  the  census,  including 
therein  two  tables  of  mort.  based  upon  the  returns  of  that  census,  for  the  States  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Maryland.  Regarding  these  it  must  be  noted  that  the  records  of  mort.  only 
extended  over  the  census  year  ;  and  though  it  is  considered  to  have  been  an  average  year 
for  deaths,  yet  the  assumption  that  the  pop.  affected  by  so  many  causes  of  irregular  move- 
ment is  to  be  taken  as  stationary  is  one  that  greatly  depreciates  the  value  of  any  tables 
deduced  therefrom.  The  mort.  of  Maryland,  comprising  a  pop.  of  583,034,  and  showing 
a  death-rate  of  1*685  P«^»  ^^  considered  by  Mr.  Kennedy  to  be  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
standard  of  human  life  in  the  older  settled  States.  Mr.  S.  Brown  called  attention  to  the 
fact  (Assu.  Mag.  vol.  viii.  p.  187),  that  as  to  male  life  this  table  differed  but  little  from  the 
English  Table  (No.  i),  while  for  female  life  it  gave  an  expectation  of  from  i|  to  2  years 
above  the  English  Table.  The  other  table,  from  the  returns  for  Massachusetts,  was  also 
for  males  and  females  separately. 

The  following  abstract  of  the  above  Tables,  compared  with  the  English  Table 
(No.  i),  based  on  the  census  of  1841,  will  be  sufficient  for  all  purposes  here.  The  figures 
show  the  "expectation  of  life"  at  the  several  ages  named  : 


Age. 

Massachusetts  Tablb. 

Maryland  Table. 

English  Table,  No.  x. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

0 
20 
40 
60 
80 

383 
40-1 

27*9 

i5'6 
5*9 

405 
40-2 
298 
17*0 

6-4 

41-8 

39*7 
25-8 

6*2 

44*9 
42*1 

295 

160 

70 

40*2 

399 
26-6 

13-6 
4*9 

42*2 
40-8 

27*7 
14-4 

5*2 

There  aopears  to  have  been  a  table  of  mort.  deduced  from  the  New  York  State  Census 
taken  in  1855  ;  but  we  have  never  seen  it,  and  the  references  we  have  met  with  are  too 
slight  o  enable  us  to  give  any  note  of  results. 
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The  English  R^  -Gen.  said  in  his  5th  Rep.  (1843)  : 

The  census  has  been  taken  with  great  regularity  in  the  U.S. — it  was  part  of  the  constitution  of  the 
States  that  it  should  be  so  taken  for  political  purposes — ^and  the  ages  are  properly  distinguished ;  but 
abstracts  of  the  registers  of  deaths  nave  onl^  been  pub.  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  and  per- 
haps a  few  other  of  the  older  cities.  No  National  Life  Table  can  therefore  be  formed  until,  in  addition 
to  the  census,  a  careful  system  of  registration  of  deaths  is  introduced. 

Elliot's  Table  (1857). — About  1857  a  table  of  mort  was  constructed  by  Mr.  E.  B. 
Elliot,  based  upon  the  census  returns  of  1850  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  This  table 
iras  pub.  in  the  Proc.  of  the  Amer.  Asso.  for  the  Adv.  of  Science^  held  at  Montreal,  in 
1857.  It  was  understood  to  form  part  of  an  orig.  series  which  had  been  prepared  for  the 
I^ew  England  Mut.  Ins.  Co.  of  Boston,  U.S.,  from  extensive  and  trustwortny  European 
and  American  data.  The  following  abstract  of  this  table,  comparing  its  results  with  those 
of  the  Carlisle  Table,  will  be  sufficient  for  our  present  purposes  : 


Age. 

Number  Living. 

Expectation  of  Life. 

Massachusetts. 

Carlisle. 

Massachusetts. 

Carlisle. 

0 

10,000 

10,000 

39-8 

387 

5 

7,146 

6,797 

502 

5^3 

10 

6,873 

6,460 

47-1 

48-8 

15 

6,726 

6,300 

430 

450 

20 

6,437 

6,090 

39 '9 

41*5 

30 

5,748 

5.642 

34-0 

34*3 

40 

5,078 

5,075 

279 

27-6 

50 

4,409 

4,397 

21  3 

21-1 

60 

3.597 

3,643 

150 

H-3 

70 

2,475 

2,401 

9-4 

9*2 

80 

1,059 

953 

50 

5*5 

90 

118 

142 

2*9 

3'3 

100 

2 

9 

•  • « 

•  •  • 

Mr.  Brown,  reviewing  this  Table,  said  : 

It  appears  that  from  ahout  age  5  to  age  15,  lower  rates  of  mort.  prevailed  in  Massachusetts  than  is 

Eneraliy  the  case  in  European  communities ;  that  from  age  15  to  various  ages  between  35  and  50,  the 
assachusetts  rates  are  much  higher  than,  after  which  they  again  fall  somewhat  below,  the  European 
rates.  Under  the  age  of  5  years,  the  mort.  in  Massachusetts  seems  more  intense  than  in  Europe 
TCnerally ;  from  3  to  15  it  approaches  closely  to  that  of  Sweden ;  from  17  to  45  nearer  to  Belgium, 
uiough  higher ;  and  after  45,  nearer  to,  but  lower  than^,  the  average  English  rates.  As  a  whole  the 
mort.  of  Massachusetts  is  better  represented  by  that  of  England  than  of  any  other  European  state. 

Mutual  Benefit  Table  (1858). — In  1858  the  directors  of  the  Mut,  Benefit  Life  Ins. 
Co.  of  New  Jersey,  pub.  the  mort.  experience  of  the  office  for  the  12  years  it  had  then 
been  in  existence.  Its  members  had  averaged  4,000,  until  the  later  years,  when  they  had 
been  about  5,000.  In  the  observations,  lives  were  carefully  distinguished  from  policies ; 
and  pains  were  also  taken  to  ascertain  with  accuracy — (i)  the  number  of  persons  who, 
at  each  age  of  life,  took  or  renewed  a  pol.  by  payment  of  prem.  ;  (2)  how  many  died 
within  the  year  the  policy  had  to  run.  Each  age  therefore  included  new  or  recent 
selections,  as  well  as  those  of  earlier  date,  added  together  in  each  successive  year  of  the 
Go's,  existence.  The  experience  had  been  very  favourable,  much  of  which  was  due  to 
the  effect  of  recent  selection.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  a  mort.  table  deduced  from 
the  experience  named,  prepared,  we  believe,  by  Mr.  Sheppard  Homans.  The  number  of 
actual  deaths  are  contrasted  with  the  number  of  *' probable  deaths"  as  shown  by  the 
Carlisle  and  the  Experience  Tables. 


Age. 

Persons  Living. 

Died. 

Probablb  Deaths. 

Carlisle. 

Experience,!;  offices. 

15 

22 

•  •  • 

'I 

•2 

20 

112 

2 

•8 

•8 

25 

672 

4 

49 

52 

30 

1480 

10 

150 

12-5 

35 

2IIO 

23 

21-6 

196 

40 

2102 

12 

27  "3 

21-8 

45 

I57I 

14 

233 

19*2 

50 

961 

16 

12-9 

153 

^ 

547 

3 

9*8 

11*9 

239 

7 

80 

7-3 

65 

lOI 

4 

4-2 

4"5 

70 

32 

2 

17 

2*1 

75 

3 

••  I 

•3 

•3 

79 

I 

... 

•I 

•I 
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Romans'  Table  (No.  i)  —In  1859  there  was  pub.  by  the  Mutual  Ins.  Co.  of  N.Y. 
an  ekborate  report  on  the  affairs  of  that  Co.,  which  had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Sheppard 
Homans,  its  actuary.  The  general  features  of  that  report  it  is  not  our  present  pur- 
pose here  to  deal  with.  They  will  be  discussed,  with  the  details  of  some  previous 
repgrts  on  the  affairs  of  the  same  Co.,  by  its  previous  actuary,  Professor  Gill,  under 
United  States  ;  where  we  prof>ose  to  give  a  pretty  complete  outline,  not  only  of  the 
growth  and  development  of  ins.  in  all  its  branches,  but  also  of  MoRT.  Obs.  made  in  that 
great  country,  and  of  many  incidental  matters.  Forming  part  of  the  report  under  notice  was 
a  Table  of  Mort.  constructed  by  Mr.  Homans,  upon  tne  mort.  experience  of  the  Mutual. 
It  is  of  this  table  and  the  facts  immediately  connected  with  it  that  we  have  now  to  spealcT 

The  table  is  based  upon  the  experience  of  the  office  during  a  period  of  15  years  ending 
1858,  that  is,  through  the  entire  duration  of  the  office.  The  number  of  lives  existing  at 
the  date  of  observation  was  10,387,  of  which  9,485  were  "whole  life,"  572  "seven  years" 
pols.  ;  1 74  for  other  short  terms,  and  156  were  "  endow. ''  pols.  It  will  not  fail  to  be  noted 
that  the  number  of  lives  here  under  observation  was  greater  than  the  entire  pop.  of  either 
Northampton  or  Carlisle,  at  the  respective  dates  of  the  observations  which  have  been  named 
after  them.    The  following  explanation  given  by  Mr.  Homans  must  not  be  overlooked : 

With  the  exception  of  this  sing^le  assumption,  that  the  office  age  is  the  real  age ^  the  results  which  are 
now  presented  are  deduced  from  the  most  rigrorous  calculation.  The  number  of  lives  exposed  to  mort. 
are  carefully  separated  from  the  number  of  policies,  and  no  care  or  labour  has  been  spared  in  making 
the  various  observations  and  deductions  as  complete  and  accurate  as  possible. 

The  amount  insured  under  the  above  policies  was  (taking  5  dols.  to  the  £)  ;f6,094,739, 
while  the  bonus  add.  thereon  amounted  to  ;^656,446,  makmg  a  total  of  ;f  6, 75 1,1 85.  We 
now  reach  the  table,  which  Mr.  Homans  calls  *'an  adjusted  rate  of  mort  according  to 
the  general  experience  of  the  Mut.  Life  Ins.  Ca  of  N.Y.  for  the  15  years  ending  Feb.  i, 
1850."  We  propose  here  onlv  to  give  an  abstract  of  the  table,  because  we  shall  have  to 
give  it  in  detail  hereafter,  wnen  it  shall  have  passed  through  all  the  *'  adjustments," 
'*fi[raduation,"  and  other  crucial  tests,  which  it  is  tne  fate  of  such  tables  to  encounter.  The 
orig.  is  placed  for  purposes  of  comparison  alongside  the  table  on  which  the  operations  of 
the  Co.  were  based  :  Uiat  test  we  have  no  purpose  in  here  repeating.  The  quinquennial 
results  were  as  follows : 


Age. 


Numbers 
living. 


Numbers 
dying. 


Rate  p.c.  of 
ann.  moK. 


ID  100,000 

IS  


20 

25 

30 

35 


741 

96,309  73^ 

92,644  732 


88,980 

85,299 
81,603 


40  77,917 

45  74,305 

50  70,172 


55 
60 

65 
70 

74 

% 

89 
94 
99 


65,208 


735 
738 
740 
726 

750 

941 
1,086 


::i^ 


59,242 I 

51.331 

40,896 2,427 

30,577 2,705 

17,669 

7,732 

2,156 

213 


0741 
•763 


No.  out  of  which        i?«v^^«*:^- 
one  person  will         ^*J?f?**®° 
die  annually.  **"**«• 

13500  49-24 

131*03  46x)3 

•790  126*60  4*75 

'826  I2i'ii  39*41 

•866  "5*53  36*00 

•907  110*24  32*52 

•932  107*25  2894 

I'oio  99*03  25*23 


1-341 
1-666 
2*361 

3659 
5 '§35 
8*847 


74*56  21*56 

60*02  i8'oo 


2,298  

1,466 

630 

110 

I  100,000 


42-35 

27*33 
16-85 

II  30 


14*55 

11*39 

8-64 

6*86 
5*09 

3*63 

2*35 

1*28 

•50 


After  making  various  comparisons  with  other  existing  tables^  Mr.  Homans  remarks : 

We  here  find  that  our  adjusted  experience  gives  a  higher  expectation  of  life  at  all  ages  than  the 
co*s.  theoretical  table,  and  also  higher  than  any  English  table  below  the  age  of  70,  except  the  "  Friendly 
Sos.,"  according  to  Neison,  whicn  is  uniformly  higher  at  all  ares.    At  and  above  the  age  of  70,  the 

expectation  by  several  English  tables  is  higher  than  that  ^own  oy  our  own  experience The 

favourable  results  in  the  experience  of  this  co.  may  be  attributed  to  two  principal  causes,  namely,  the 
influence  of  selection,  by  which  persons  in  sound  health  only  are  admitted  ai  members  of  the  Co.,  and 
the  fact  that  among  these  members  are  to  be  found  so  many  married  men  as  heads  of  families. 

Meech's  Table  (i860). — Mr.  Meech,  a  well-known  American  actuary,  has  deduced  a 

mort.  table  for  white  male  life,  from  the  results  of  the  U.Sw  census  of  i860,  of  which  the 

following  is  an  abstract : 


Age.  Expectation. 

Birth    4ix>i 

5  years 
10 

15 
20 

30 
40    „ 


51*05 

48*44 
44*48 

40-87 
27-88 


Age.                                             Expectation. 
50  years  21*22 


60 

70 
80 

90 

95 


1493 
951 

2-76 
I  91 
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Mr.  Hine,  contrasting  the  results  of  this  table  and  the  Pennsylvania  Tables  of  1814, 
with  that  of  1789,  says  : 

^  It  will  be  noticed  from  these  figures  that  the  most  marked  improvement  has  taken  place  in  youne 
life.  The  lapse  of  time  has  acclimated  the  American  nation  ;  has  increased  the  efficiency  of  medical 
and  sanitary  science,  and  the  volume  of  national  wealth  has  secured  g^reater  protection  and  care  to  the 
American  yonth.  From  40  onwards  the  last  century  ^o  hand  in  hand,  the  sturdy  forefathers  living  out 
tbeir  fall  term  of  years,  sustained  by  their  hardy  constitutions ;  the  descendants  of  the  third  and  fourth 
generations  preserving  through  the  refinement  of  the  age  the  longevity  of  the  past. 

In  May,  1859,  a  general  convention  of  life  nnderwriters  was  held  in  N.Y.  for  the 
pforpose  of  exchanging  views  and  devising  means  for  collecting  statistical  information. 
The  committee  on  vital  statistics,  composed  of  some  of  the  leading  actuaries,  was  appointed, 
one  of  its  purposes  being  the  preparation  of  a  table  of  mort.  based  on  the  experience  of 
American  Life  Ins.  This  committee  met  just  one  year  afterwards  (May,  i860),  and 
reported  progress.     Has  anything  since  been  done  ? 

In  1865  Professor  Elizur  Wright  prepared  for  the  Ins.  Commissioners  of  Massachusetts, 
of  whom  he  was  and  had  been  one  of  the  chief  for  many  years,  a  table  gathered  from  the 
experience  of  all  the  Amejrican  offices  up. to  that  date.  We  have  not  that  table  at  hand, 
but  shall  prob.  have  an  opportunity  of  dealing  with  it  hereafter.  The  table  used  for  the 
State  valuations  in  Massachusetts  is  the  Experirnce  (Old)  with  int.  at  4  p.c. 

The  following  note  will  furnish  an  outline  of  the  results  of  Prof.  Wright^  table  : 

The  mortuary  exi>erience  of  14  cos.,  reported  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
which  was  equal  to  about  50,000  years  oflife,  prove  that  life  in  the  U.S.^  at  ages  between  31  and  55,  is 
not  subject  to  as  high  rate  of  mortality  as  similar  returns  prove  it  to  be  m  Gt.  Brit,  and  Grermany.  It 
was  also  shown,  by  facts  in  possession  of  the  cos.,  that  at  middle  ages,  life  is  subject  to  a  lower  rate  of 
mort.  in  the  States  than  in  Europe ;  while,  at  the  two  extremes,  at  younger  and  older  ages,  it  is  the 
reverse. 

In  1866  the  experience  of  the  Mutual  Benefit  of  New  Jersey  was  brought  down  to 
that  date. 

American  Experience  (1868)— Romans*  Table  (No.  2).— Soon  after  1864  Mr. 
Homans  again  made  an  investigation  into  the  affairs  of  the  Mutual^  which  now  covered 
an  experience  of  20  years.  The  results  of  this  investigation,  we  believe,  have  not  been 
made  public  in  the  same  manner  as  the  former  ones.  In  the  absence  of  such  exact  details, 
we  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  some  observations  of  Professor  C.  F.  McCay  (Spectator^ 
July,  1870) : 

As  this  CO.  was  growing  rapidly,  each  new  period  of  five  years  doubled  its  experience.  The  deaths 
were  now  more  numerous  than  at  Carlisle ;  thev  were  reported  with  more  accuracy ;  the  numbers  of 
the  living  and  the  dying  were  both  more  reliable ;  and  the  table  obtained  from  the  obsenrations  was 
constructed  with  more  ability  and  skill  bjr  Mr.  Homans  than  by  Mr.  Milne.  It  thus  surpassed  the 
Carlisle  in  every  narticular.  Compared  with  Dr.  Farr's,  it  was  founded  on  fewer  observations,  but 
these  were  on  ins.  lives,  and  not  on  the  general  pop. ;  which  made  it  more  valuable  for  the  uses  of  a  life 
CO.  If  we  compare  it  witik  the  Actuaries'  [Old  Experience],  it  had  two  advantages.  It  was  founded 
on  American  experience,  and  not  on  policies,  but  on  lives.  The  disadvantages  were,  however,  serious  ; 
the  observations  were  fewer,  and  the  duration  of  the  ins.  shorter ;  and  to  wei^  these  properly,  we  will 
consider  the  two  tables  carefully,  and  examine  particularly  the  grounds  on  which  they  may  claim  our 
confidence. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  some  of  Mr.  McCay's  criticisms  hereafter. 

The  table  referred  to  by  Professor  McCay  is  the  new  table  of  Mr.  Homans,  first  made 
public  in  1868,  after  it  had  received  all  the  careful  consideration,  adjustruent,  and 
elaboration,  which  its  talented  author  had,  alike  by  study  and  experience,  qualified  him- 
self to  bestow  upon  it.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  expectation  shown  by  this  table  differs 
somewhat  materially  fix>m  that  shown  by  the  table  of  1859.     Here  is  the  new  table  : 

American  Mort.  Table — Homans,  1868. 

Expectation 
of  life.    • 

4872 

48-08 

47*44 
4682 

46*16 

4550 

44*85 
44-19 

43*53 
42-87 

42-20 

41*53 
4085 

40-17 

39*49 
38-81 
38*1 1 

37*43 


Age. 

Numbers 

Nambers 

living. 

dying. 

10 

100,000 

749 

II 

99,251 

746 

12 

98,505 

743 

13 

97,762 

740 

14 

97,022 

737 

IS 

96,285 

735 

16 

95,550 

732 

17 

94,818 

729 

18 

94,089 

727 

19 

93,362 

725 

20 

92,637 

723 

21 

91,914 

722 

22 

91,192 

721 

23 

90,47" 

720 

24 

89.751 

719 

25 

89,032 

7i8 

26 

88,314 

718 

27 

87,596 

718 

Age. 

Numben 

Numbers  Expectation 

living. 

dying. 
718 

of  life. 

28 

86,878 

3673 

29 

86,160 

719 

36*03 

30 

85,441 

720 

35*33 
34*62 

31 

84,721 

721 

32 

84,000 

723 

33*92 

33 

83,277 

726 

33*21 

34 

82,551 

729 

32-50 

35 

81,822 

732 

31*78 

36 

81,090 

737 

3107 

I 

80,353 

742 

30*35 

79,611 

749 

29-62 

39 

78,862 

756 

28-90 

40 

78,106 

765 

2818 

41 

77,3*1 

774 

27*45 

42 

76,567 

785 

26-72 

43 

75,782 

797 

25*99 

44 

74,985 

812 

25-27 

45 

74,173 

828 

24*54 
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ilrm. 

Numbers 

Numbers  ] 

Szpectati 

^. 

living-. 

xi- 

of  life. 

46  ... 

...    73»345 

2380 

1^  ::: 

...    72,497 

870 

23-08 

...    71,627 

896 

22-36 

49     ... 

...    70,731 

927 

21  63 

50    ... 

...    69,804 

962 

20-91 

51     ... 

...    68,842 

1,001 

20 '20 

52     ... 

...    67,841 

1,044 

19-49 

53    ... 

...    66,797 

1,091 

18-79 

54    ... 

...    65,706 

i,H3 

18*09 

55    ... 

...    64,563 

1,199 

17-40 

56    ... 

...    63,364 

1,260 

16  72 

57     '• 

...    62,104 

1,325 

1605 

58    ... 

...    60,779 

1,394 

15*39 

59     •• 

...    59,385 

1,468 

1474 

60    ... 

••    57,917 

1,546 

1409 

61    ... 

...    56,371 

1,628 

'3*47 

62    .., 

...     54.743 

i,7i3 

12-86 

63    ... 

...     53,030 

1,800 

12-26 

64    ... 

...    51,230 

1,889 

11-68 

65    ... 

...    49,341 

1,980 

II-IO 

66    ... 

...    47,361 

2,070 

10-54 

67    ... 

...    45,291 

2,158 

10-00 

68    ... 

...    43,133 

2,243 

948 

69    ... 

...    40,890 

2,321 

898 

70    ... 

...     38.569 

2,391 

8-48 

A  ^^  Numbers 

^«^-  living. 

71   36,178 

72   33,730 

73  31,243 

74  28,738 

75  26,237 

76  23,761 

77  21,330 

78  18,961 

79  16,670 

80  14,474 

81  12,383 

82  10,419 

83  8,603 

84  6,955 

85  5,485 

86  4,193 


87 
88 

89 
90 

91 
92 
93 
94 
95 


3,079 
2,146 
1,402 

847 
462 

216 

79 
21 

3 


Numbers 
dying. 

2,448 
2,487 

2,505 
2,501 

2,476 

2,431 

2,369 
2,291 

2,196 

2,091 

1,964 

1,816 

1,648 

1,470 
1,292 
1,114 

933 
744 

385 
246 

18 
3 


Expectation 

of  life. 

8X)0 

7*54 
7-10 

6-68 

628 

588 

5-48 

5-10 

474 
438 
404 

3*71 

3  39 
308 

2-77 

2*47 
2-19 

193 
1-69 

1-42 

1*19 

•98 

•80 

•64 
•50 


We  have  said  the  table  was  made  public  in  1868.  The  manner  in  which  that  was 
accomplished  was  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  N.Y.  making  it  the  standard  for  their 
State  valuations.  To  this  end  the  Ins.  Law  of  1853  and  1866  was  amended  by  the  add. 
of  various  provisions,  of  whicl\  the  following  only  are  material  for  our  present  purpose  : 

Skc.  xj.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Ins.  Department  to  arrange  the  information 
contained  in  the  statements  required  in  the  last  section  in  a  tabular  form,  or  in  abstracts,  and  to  pre- 
pare the  same  for  printing  in  his  annual  report  to  the  legislature.  It  shall  also  be  the  dulbr  of  the  said 
Superintendent,  at  least  once  in  every  five  years,  and  ann.  in  his  discretion,  to  make  valuations  pf  all 
the  outstanding  policies,  additions  thereto,  unpaid  dividends,  and  all  other  obligations  of  every 
American  L.  Ins.  Co.  transacting  bus.  in  this  State ;  and  for  the  purposes  of  such  valuations,  and  for 
making  special  examinations  under  the  17th  section  of  this  act,  ana  for  valuing  regist«ed  life  and 
other  policies  under  chapter  708  of  the  laws  of  i86j,  the  rate  of  int.  assumed  shall  hejhuranda  half 
pjc*  p.a,  and  the  rate  ofmort.  shall  be  that  established  by  the  American  Experience  Table^  in  which 
table  the  expectation  of  life  and  the  numbers  of  living  and  dying  at  each  age  front  ten  to  ninety-five 
out  of  one  hundred  thousand  persons  living  at  age  ten^  are  as  stated  in  the  schedule  hereto  annexed. 

The  Superintendent  may,  m  his  discretion,  vary  the  above  standards  of  int.  and  mort.  in  cases  of 
cos.  from  foreign  countries,  and  in  particular  cases  of  invalid  lives  or  other  extra  hasards.  The 
superintendent  may  also,  in  his  discretion,  value  policies  in  groups,  use  approximate  averages  for 
fractions  of  a  year  and  otnerwise,  and  calculate  values  by  the  net,  the  actual,  or  the  gross  premiums  or 
otherwise,  deducting  in  cases  of  gross  valuations,  from  the  gross  value  of  future  premiums,  one-sixth 
thereof  for  future  expenses  and  contingencies. 

The  act  was  passed  6th  May,  1868,  and  took  effect  immediately.  The  former  standard 
of  valuation  in  that  State  had  been  the  English  Table,  with  5  p.c.  int.  Since  the 
adoption  of  the  American  Experience  Table  by  the  State  of  N.Y.,  the  States  of 
Michigan  and  Missouri  had  adopted  it,  each  in  1869. 

The  individual  offices  were  not  called  upon  by  this  act  of  the  legislature,  or  any  other, 
to  alter  their  tables  of  rates,  etc.  They  may  still,  for  their  own  purposes,  retain  or  adopt 
any  table  they  please  for  their  internal  working ;  but  all  their  operations  will  be  from  time 
to  time  measured  by  the  American  Experience  Table.  Some  of  the  offices  have 
already  adopted  the  table.  The  Ins!  Commissioners  of  Massachusetts  have  not  yet 
adopted  it ;  but  it  has  been  under  their  consideration.  A  belief  is  entertained  in  many 
quarters  that  it  will  ultimately  become  the  National  Standard  Table  of  the  U.S.  The 
elaborate  tables  of  the  N.Y.  Ins.  Department  [Actuarial  Tables]  are  all  based  upon  it. 

On  the  subject  of  these  tables  issued  by  the  department,  as  also  on  the  adoption  of  Mr. 
Homans'  table  by  the  State  Legislature,  the  following  passage  from  a  circular  from  the 
then  Superintendent,  Hon.  Wm.  Barnes,  should  be  preserved ;  the  more  so  as  it  is  the 
only  utterance  of  his  upon  the  latter  question  which  we  can  recall : 

To  persons  experienced  in  the  construction  of  tables  of  this  nature,  it  is  entirely  unnecessary  to 
speak  of  the  man]jr  elements  of  error  which  perpetually  gravitate  towards  the  printed  page.  More  than 
ordinary  precautions  to  insure  accuracy  nave  been  taken  in  the  preparation,  printing  and  eltf^ro- 
typin^  of  these  tables.  The  herculean  nature  of  the  work  must  be  apparent  to  any  one,  but  more 
especially  so  to  the  mathematician  and  actuarial  expert.  The  actual  results  in  net  values  according  to 
the  new  standard  of  int.  and  mort.  adopted  in  this  State  are  especially  gratifying ;  and  the  "  American 
Experience"  at  four  and  a  half  p.c.  int.  will  commend  itself  to  officers,  act.,  cos.,  and  legislatures,  as 
the  most  practical  and  best  standard  yet  compiled  for  the  various  purposes  of  life  ins.  Whenex^er 
American  experience  shall  have  been  more  thoroughly  tested  by  our  cos.  having  reached  their  tnaxi- 
mum  and  decline,  it  may  be  advisable  to  recollate  and  tabulate  the  statistics  of  all  of  them  ;  but  this 
Period  is  too  remote  for  present  Purposes. 
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This  table  of  Mr.  Honums,  as  was  to  be  expected,  has  been  the  subject  of  a  great  deal 
of  criticism  by  American  actuaries.    Professor  Wright  has  said  of  it : 

I  think  the  rate  of  mort.  Mr.  Homans  propotea  is  tomewhat  better  gradulated  than  Dr.  Parr's  table. 
It  u  free  from  some  of  Uie  imp«rfections  and  anomalies  of  that  scale ;  but  the  general  effect  of  it  is  to 
lednce  the  initial  value  and  to  make  the  grade  of  the  self-ins.  a  little  steeper.  The  gradulation  is 
hardly  as  perfect,  I  think,  as  that  of  the  Actuaries'  scale,  though  I  have  not  examined  it  sufficiently  to 
test  diat  point.  I  have  examined  it  for  only  one  rate  of  interest — ^4^  per  cent.,  and  with  r^ard  to 
a  limited  number  of  single  prems.,  a  few  endows.,  and  ordinary  life  prems.  I  think  it  preferable  to  the 
Cariisle  table,  and  preSnraole  to  Dr.  Parr's ;  but  for  some  of  the  ages,  I  think  it  is  affected  with  the 
peculiar  experience  of  the  Mutual  Life  Co.  which  we  all  know  was  estab.  by  a  subs,  of  policies  to  be 
ins.,  includmg  rather  advanced  lives  and  a  good  many  not  very  ^ood  risks ;  so  that  the  fosses,  for  the 
first  fifteen  ]rears,  as  compared  with  the  expectation  Sy  the  Carlule  Table,  over  the  age  of  54.  were  in 
excess;  whereas,  taking  all  the  lives  together,  they  did  not  lose  so  much  as  was  to  be  expected  by  that 
table. 

Again,  and  on  a  separate  occasion  : 

That  standard  is  what  Mr.  Homans  calls  **  American  mortality ; "  but  I  presume  it  it  derived  chiefly 
from  the  experience  of  the  Mutual  Life,  so  far  as  it  is  not  purely  hypothetical.  That  has  been  adopted 
as  the  standard  for  valuation  in  the  State  of  N.Y.,  together  with  a  rate  of  int.  of  four  and  a  halfp.c. 
The  principal  change  affecting  the  value  of  policies  is  the  half  p.c.  add.  int.  The  mort.  being  a  little 
more  favourable,  brings  the  vaittes  down  somewhat  more  than  the  English ;  but  as  the  rate  of  int.  is 
reduced  only  one-half  p.c.  instead  of  one  p.c,  it  does  not  produce  so  great  a  chanpre  as  the  former  rule, 
Dr.  Parr's  rate  of  mort.  with  five  p.c.  int.  It  makes  a  pretty  important  change  m  paid-up  insurance, 
reducing  the  value  about  ten  p.c. 

Mr.  White  says : 

Unless  I  am  misinformed,  the  table  prepared  by  Mr.  Homans  covers  really  an  experience  from  to  to 
74  only  in  his  own  co.,  and  the  numbers  down  to  xo  uid  up  to  95,  are  run  out  on  what  he  calls  "  general 
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them,  seem  to  ran  the  duration  of  ufe  up  to  xoj  or  io<,  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  experience 
diown  by  our  own  census  tables ;  but  Mr.  Homans'  taSle  runs  them  all  out  at  95,  and  leaves  none 
living,  making  the  duration  of  life  apparently  8  or  zo  years  less. 

Pro£  McCay  {Spectator ^  July,  1870)  says  : 

Mr.  Homans'  American  Table  has  been  much  esteemed.  It  has  been  adopted  by  many  life  cos.  not 
only  for  the  prems.,  but  for  the  valuation  of  pol.  and  the  distribution  of  surplus  profits ;  .  .  .  and 
as  American  experience  is  attractive,  and  the  actual  experience  of  lai^  and  ancient  life  offices  form 
the  very  best  basis  for  the  future  expectation  of  mort.  among  the  lives  ins.  by  our  cos.,  this  table 
presents  great  claims  to  the  fevour  and  approval  of  American  actuaries.  It  is  well  adjusted,  admirably 
constructed,  and  has  added  much  to  the  reputation  of  the  distinguished  act.  of  the  Mutual  of  N.  Y . 
'With  «11  these  recommendations  in  its  favour,  it  is  nevertheless  the  duty  of  every  one  to  consider  its 
claims  with  feirness  and  impartiality. 

The  learned  Prof,  then  makes  a  series  of  comparisons  between  this  and  other  tables,  of 
which  we  shall  avail  ourselves  in  speaking  of  some  of  those  tables.  He  says  down  to 
1858  the  oldest  life  ins.  in  the  Mutual  office  was  only  in  his  78th  year  \  and  the  number 
over  65  was  less  than  seventy. 

Referring  to  this  table  running  out  at  age  95,  he  says : 

In  almost  every  table  there  are  some  survivors  after  the  age  of  95.  Out  of  xoo,ooo  at  xo,  the  Actuaries 
has  37  ;  Dr.  Farr  has  155  ;  and  the  Carlisle  356 ;  but  Mr.  Homans  has  none.  At  the  age  of  77  his  rate 
is  below  the  Actuaries';  five  years  later  it  is  5  p.c.  higher ;  ten  years  later  the  excess  is  25  p.c. ;  and  15 
years  later  it  is  57  p.c.  At  77  it  is  3  p.c.  below  Dr.  Farr's,  at  82  it  is  ^^  p.c.  above ;  at  87  it  is  ^7  p.c. 
higher,  and  at  92  more  than  a  zoo  p.c.  higher.  At  76  it  is  below  the  Carlisle ;  at  8x  it  is  14  p.c.  higher; 
at  86  the  excess  is  37  P'C ;  and  at  91,  87  p.c.  The  rapid  progress  from  the  ace  of  75  upwuds  is  even  in 
excess  of  the  Old  Northampton,  and  ox  every  other  good  table ;  and  as  the  MutualiAw  could  not  have 
had  more  than  4  or  5  deaths  at  these  higher  ages,  it  is  difficult  to  niess  where  Mr.  Homans  could  have 
obtained  any  authority  for  these  high  rates  at  the  older  periods  of  life.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
mortuary  reports  of  our  cities  that  justify  them  ;  and  the  private  experience  of  almost  every  one  will 
tell  him  that  some  of  his  acquaintances  have  lived  beyond  961  which  is  the  extreme  of  human  life 
accordipg  to  this  American  table. 

Mr.  D.  P.  Fackler  thus  spoke  of  it  at  the  National  Ins.  Convention,  1871  : 

The  diflferences  between  rates  and  valuations  on  the  American  Experience  Table,  and  the  same  on 
the  Actuaries',  are  quite  trifling-^bout  as  much  as  the  variations  that  would  be  due  to  a  difference  of 
one  quarter  p.c.  in  the  rate  of  int.  I  think  the  American  Experience  Table  is  a  better  index  of  the 
mort.  of  American  cos.  than  the  Actuaries',  and  should  be  very  glad  to  see  it  adopted  [by  the  States 
penerallyl.  It  should,  however  I  think,  be  better  graduated  so  as  to  correspond  to  its  author's  orig. 
tdeas.  It  it  were  made^on  a  basis  of  xo  millions  of  lives  instead  of  xoo,ooo,  the  graduation  would 
be  perfect.  As  ic  is  now  it  is  quite  irre^Iar.  There  are  such  differences  in  the  successive  results 
obtained  tmm  it  that  one  is  often  led  to  think  that  he  has  made  some  considerable  error.  ...  A  table 
for  State  purposes  ought  to  be  perfectly  graduated,  so  that  the  numerous  tables  based  on  it  would  be 
susceptible  of  check  by  the  method  of  differences. 

Mr.  Edwin  W.  Bryant,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  actuaries  in  the  U.S.,  and  now 

the  acttiary  of  the  N.Y.  Ins.  Department,  says  : 

The  table  shows  a  lower  rate  of  mort.  than  the  Bnglith  (No.  x),  or  than  the  Bxferitnce  table  from 
^^  to  77.    At  the  other  ages  a  higher  rate  than  the  last*namea  table.    In  this  particttlar  it  is  confirmed 
by  the  experience  of  the  Mutual  since  1858,  as  well  as  before,  and  by  that  ot  several  other  American 
Life  Cos. 

The  first  complete  valuation  of  all  the  policies  existing  on  the  books  of  the  Life  offices 
transacting  bus.  in  the  State  of  N.Y.  was  made  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Ins.  Depart- 
ment in  1070.  It  embraced  over  650,000  separate  policies  in  existence  at  the  close  of 
1869.    This  was  made  upon  the  American  Experience  Table. 

lliere  is  one  especial  feature  which  remains  to  be  noticed,  and  it  is  that  in  the  State 
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▼alofttions  the  limits  of  life  are  fixed.  "In  our  calculation  (said  Profl  Wright  to  the 
National  Ins.  Convention,  1871)  we  cannot  admit  of  any  indetenninateness  as  to  the 
tennination  of  the  risk  ;  therefore  we  assume  100  in  Massachusetts,  or  96  as  the  limit  in 
N.  Y."    In  the  pre&oe  to  the  new  ed.  of  his  table  he  says,  more  at  lai^ge : 

The  combined  experience  on  Actoariee'  rate  of  mort.  asgnmei  that  of  100,000  penons  livmg  at  the 
age  of  10,  the  last  will  die  in  his  99th  year.  Consequently  it  is  assnmfid,  in  calculating  the  prem.,  that 
the  claim  on  any  pol.  must  be  paid  at  the  end  of  that  year  if  not  before,  notwithstanding'  that  by  the 

terms  of  ^*- '  " *-*-  '*"  -"—"-  — -"  '^ —  -  ~ =*-'"—  -' ^  *'~-^ 

beyond 

tables  [ot  tbe  <lepartmentj,  evenr  wni 

were  an  endowment  pol.  payable  at  zoo  or  previous  death. 

We  don't  find  that  the  offices  using  the  Experience  Table,  in  the  conduct  of  their 
bus.  adopt  this  limit,  or  those  using  the  American  Experience  Table  the  limit  of  96  ;  but 
it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  to  do  in  each  case.     It  is  one  great  drawback  to  life  ins. 
the  encumbering  of  very  advanced  age  with  the  payment  of  prems.     Of  course  there  is 
the  annuity  aspect  of  the  case  to  be  considered. 
AMERICAN  Offices  Trading  in  Europe. — After  several  rears  of  *' prospecting,"  the 
American  offices  have  finally  '*  invaded"  Europe.    The  following  is  sometning  like  the 
order  of  their  comii^.     The  Germama  Life  of  N.Y.  commenced  operations  in  Germany 
in  1868  or  1869.     The  Ifom^  Fire  of  N.Y.  commenced  in  Germany  and  in  England 
towards  tiie  close  of  1869.    The  Equitable  Life  of  N.Y.  commenced  in  Ireland  and  in 
the  North  of  England  early  in  1870.    The  New  York  Life  commenced  in  Lond.  and  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe  in  April,  187a     The  North  America  Life,  and  the  National 
Life  (of  N.Y.),  each  towards  the  autumn  of  187a     We  shall  give  an  outline  of  each  of 
these  offices  under  its  alphabetical  title.     Several  of  them  are  doing  a  ver^  successfiil  bus., 
which  the  recent  crusaae  against  them  has,  by  drawing  extended  attention  to  their  real 
merits,  as  aeainst  their  imaginary  demerits,  helped  to  foster.     The  North  America  has 
taken  over^e  Life  bus.  of  the  English*    The  Nov  York  Life  is  in  negodation  for  taking 
over  the  entire  bus.  of  the  European^    It  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  the  policy-holders 
to  find  themsdves  in  such  a  sound  co. 

The  recent  fire  at  Chicago  will  involve  a  loss  of  something  like  ;f  400^000  on  the  Home, 
The  available  assets  of  the  Co.  on  31st  December  last,  were  (including  ;f  500^000  of  paid- 
up  cap.)  ;f  900,000.     After  payment  of  this  loss,  the  cap.  will  remain  intact ;  and  the  pro- 

Srietors  will  immediately  reinstate  a  reserve  fund  of  £3^0,000.    This  U  the  way  to 
eserve  and  secure  confidence. 
AMICABLE  Contribution. — The  name  under  which  the  jFfand'in'Bdnd  vns  orig.  founded 

in  1696.     In  1698  it  took  its  present  name. 
AMICABLE  MuT.  Life  Assu.  So.,  founded  in  Dublin  in  1867,  with  a  guarantee  fund. 
The  advertisement  said : 

Amount  the  many  new  features  of  this  office  the  following  may  be  noticed : — ^Parties  can  insure 
cheaper  m  this  social^  than  almost  any  other ;  indeed,  in  many  cases  a  policy  for  1^1250  could  be  issued 
for  tne  same  prem.  as  charged  l^  other  offices  for  j^xooo.  Parties  insured  with  this  So.  know  exactly 
the  surrender  value  of  their  poucies  from  year  to  year,  without  having  recourse  to  the  office ;  and 
policies  may  be  surrendered  after  payment  of  first  year's  premium.    Kon-forfeiture  of  premiums  paid. 

Mr.  J.  Innes  was  the  founder  of  the  Co.  ;  Mr.  Albert  J.  Deacon  the  Sec.     The  bus. 
was  worked  in  connexion  with  the  Etna  Fire.     In  1868  its  bus.  was  trans,  to  the  United 
Ports  and  General, 
AMICABLE  So.  for  a  Perpetual  Assu.  Office.— The  formation  of  this  So.  dates  back 
to  the  24th  January,  1705,  but  it  was  not  until  the  25th  July,  in  the  following  year,  that 
the  promoters,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Sir  Thomas  Aleyn,  Bart,  and  others,  obtained 
from  Queen  Anne  a  charter  (granted  in  the  5th  year  of  her  reign)  for  incorp.  them,  and 
their  successors,  by  the  name  above  given,  with  power  to  purchase  lands,  sue  and  be  sued, 
and  to  have  a  common  seaL 
The  preamble  to  this  charter  sets  forth  the  objects  of  its  founders  very  succinctly  : 

Ami  B,  bjf  the  Grace  of  God^  Queen  of  BnglandyScoilandJPrance  and  Ireland,  Defender  0/ ike  Faith, 
etc, .'  To  all  to  whom  these  Presents  shall  come.  Greeting :  Whereas  Humberstone  Baron,  John  Hartley, 
William  Spenceley,  Richard  Musgrave  and  Others,  have  by  their  humble  petition  represented  unto  Us, 
That  they  naye  arreed  upon  and  entered  into  a  voluntary  Society,  for  the  mutual  benefit  and  interest 
of  evezy  person  that  shall  at  any  time  be  a  Member  thereof,  in  order  to  provide  for  their  Wives, 
Childxra  and  other  relations,  after  a  more  easy,  certain  and  advantageous  method  than  any  that  hath 
hitherto  been  thought  o^  by  an  Amicable  Contribution,  according  to  certain  Articles  or  Agreementi 
entezed  into  by  the  said  Petitioners  for  the  purposes  aforesaid.  And  it  has  been  humbly  certified  unto 
us,  that  their  design  wiU  be  of  singular  Use  and  Relief  to  many  Families,  by  providing  for  great 
numbers  of  Widows  and  Orphans,  who  might  probably  be  otherwise  left  wholly  destitute  of  a  main- 
tenance by  the  sudden  death  of  those  on  whom  they  depend.  And  the  said  Petitioners  have  therefora 
humbly  prayed  Us  to  incorporate  them  and  all  others  that  are  or  shall  be  concerned  in  the  Society  cf 
Perpetual  Assurance  Office,  etc.  Now  know  ye  That  we  being  graciously  pleased  to  gratify  the  said 
Petitioners  in  their  said  request,  aad  to  encourage  the  said  undertaking  of  our  espedaigrace,  ceitaia 
knowledge  and  mere  motion  have  granted,  etc. 

Her  said  Majesty  thereby  constituted  the  persons  therein  named  aad  all  other  persons  who  should 
be  admitted  to  oe  subs,  to  the  So.  therein  named,  according  to  the  directions  thereinafter  contained, 
not  exceeding  the  number  therein  mentioned,  one  body  corporate  and  politic  in  deed  and  in  name,  by 
the  name  of  The  Amicable  So,  for  a  Perpetual  Assu.  Office^  with  perpetual  succession  and  vnth  p<nrer 
to  take,  purchase,  hold,  and  retain  to  tbei»  and  their  successors  any  manors,  lands,  tenements,  rents, 
hereditaments,  goods,  a«d  chattels,  and^A)  do  and  execute  all  and  singular  other  matters  and  Uiings 
necettary  reUong  thereto,  and  to  sue  aMTbe  sued  and  Co  have  and  use  a  common  seal  for  the  affiurs 
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and  bn^esi  of  the  said  Socie^,  and  to  srant  pol.  of  aun.  under  the  teal  of  the  said  Corp.^  wititling  the 
Bomineee  of  the  subscribers  or  members  of  the  said  So.  to  such  dividends  as  therein  mentioned,  and  to 
make  and  raise  ajoint  stock  or  fund  from  time  to  time  for  the  ends  and  purposes  therein  mentioned ; 
and  by  the  said  Cnarter  it  was  ordained  that  the  affairs  and  business  of  the  said  Corn,  should  bo 
ordered,  managed,  and  directed  by  twelve  members  of  the  said  So.,  to  be  annually  elected  directors  of 
tiie  said  So.,  in  the  manner  therein  prescribed ;  and  at  any  genenu  court  (not  consisting  of  less  than 
twenty  members  of  the  said  Corp.)  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  members  there  assembled  to  make  bye- 
laws,  rules,  orders  and  ordinances  tor  the  good  government  of  the  said  Amicable  So.  and  the  memtiers 
and  affairs  thereof,  and  to  alter,  change,  or  annul  the  same,  or  any  of  them,  so  as  such  bye-laws,  rules, 
orders,  and  ordinances,  should  be  reasonable,  and  not  repugnant  or  contraxy  to  the  laws  or  statutes  of 
tiiis  realm,  or  to  the  prejudice  of  any  other  co.  or  coxp. 

The  number  of  persons  to  be  incorp.  was  not  to  exceed  2,000^  but  might  be  less ;  each 
person  was  to  receive  a  poL  under  the  seal  of  the  Corp.  entitling  his  nominee  or  assigns 
to  a  dividend  on  his  or  her  decease,  in  the  manner  mentioned  in  the  Charter,  viz.,  if  there 
were  the  full  a,  000  members  then,  one-sixth  of  the  contribuHons  amongti  these  who  so  dud 
during  the  first  year.  In  the  second  year  the  sum  of  £^000  was  to  be  divided  amongst 
the  representatives  of  the  deceased  members ;  in  the  third  year,  £6,000 ;  fourth  year, 
;£^,ooo ;  fifth  year,  ;f  10,000^  and  so  ever  afterwards,  with  so  much  more  as  should  be 
agreed  by  a  general  court  of  members  to  be  held  ann.  If  there  were  not  the  full  2,000 
members,  then  the  ann.  divisions  were*  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  actual  numbers.  The 
remainder  of  the  funds,  together  with  interest  realized  thereon,  as  also  the  purchase- 
money  for  annuities  sold  to  the  members,  was  to  accumulate  for  the  benent  of  the 
members  generally. 

The  contribution  to  the  funds  of  the  So.  was  to  be  ;f6  4J.  p.a.  In  add.  to  which  the 
first  2,000  members  were  each  to  pay  five  shillings  to  the  registrar  of  the  So.  [Hartley, 
John],  and  five  shillings  to  the  joint  stock  of  the  So.  All  subsequent  members  were  to 
pay  lOr.  to  the  joint  stock.  Each  member  was  to  have  one  vote  at  the  general  courts. 
LHrectors  were  to  take  oath  for  the  due  performance  of  their  trust.  They  might  hold  courts 
when  and  as  often  as  they  thought  fit ;  they  might  admit  or  reject  members.  A  register 
of  the  members  was  to  be  kept,  to  which  all  persons  interested  might  have  access  without 
fee.  In  case  of  death  authentic  certificates  were  required  to  be  produced.  The  So.  was 
not  to  deal  in  bills  of  exchange,  or  enter  upon  the  business  of  banking,  nor  deal  in  bullion, 
on  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  the  charter.  The  patent  of  the  charter  was  declared  valid  at 
law,  and  was  to  be  construed  in  the  most  favourable  sense  to  the  So. — contrary  to  the 
modem  practice  of  interpreting  all  conditions  and  covenants  against  ins.  asso. 

The  preceding  are  the  chief  provisions  of  the  ong.  charter ;  and  to  insure  accuracy  we 
have  extracted  the  same  from  an  authenticated  copy.  This  was  the  more  necessary,  as  we 
have  not  found  any  previous  writer  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  give  accurate  details  of 
the  ori^nal  plan  of  tnis  So. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  foregoing  scheme  there  is  no  limitation  as  to  age ;  the 
contribution  being  the  same  from  all  members — ^the  advantages  the  same  to  all  who  died 
in  any  one  year.  If  the  deaths  were  few  in  any  particular  year,  the  sum  to  be  divided 
would  of  course  produce  larger  results  to  each  participant.  The  directors,  indeed,  had  an 
optional  power  of  admitting  or  rejecting  applicants ;  and  hence  they  could  take  into 
account  age,  condition  of  health,  etc.  But  there  was  this  peculiar  provision  in  sec.  xii. 
of  the  Charter,  that  subscribers  or  members  might  "change  their  nominees,**  on  delivering 
up  the  former  policy  and  paying  two  shillings  for  a  new  one  1 

All  the  affairs  of  the  Corp.  were  to  be  managed  by  the  court  of  directors,  in  accordance 
with  the  powers  granted  by  the  charter  and  the  bye-laws.  The  number  of  directors  was 
never  to  be  less  than  12,  chosen  yearly  from  among  the  members  within  forty  days  after 
every  25th  day  of  March.  And  at  least  four  of  the  directors  of  the  preceding  year  were 
always  to  remain  in  office,  "if  so  many  shall  then  inhabit  within  the  bills  of  mort.,"  to 
"  instruct  the  rest  of  the  newly-elected  directors  in  the  government  and  management  of 
the  affairs  of  the  said  So.*' 

The  So.  had  power  to  make  bye-laws  at  general  courts  of  not  less  than  twenty  members. 
This  power  was  first  exercised  in  1707  ;  and  some  of  the  matters  upon  which  the  orig. 
charter  was  silent  were  r^;ulated  by  these  means.  It  thus  came  to  be  provided  that  idl 
persons  at  the  time  of  their  admission  as  members  must  be  between  the  ages  of  12  and 
45,  and  must  then  appear  to  be  in  a  good  state  of  health  ;  persons  living  in  the  country 
might  be  admitted  by  certificates  and  affidavits,  forms  being  supplied  by  the  office.  Any 
person  might  have  two  or  three  several  ins.  (or  numbers)  on  one  and  the  same  life, 
whereby  such'  person  "would  be  entitled  to  a  claim  on  each  number  so  insured.'*  The 
r^»trar  of  the  So.  was  called  upon  to  find  security  for  >f  2,00a 

Five  members  of  the  So.  were  elected  annually  to  audit  the  accounts,  who  were  by  their 
•  office  to  inspect  every  transaction  of  the  So.,  to  examine  all  vouchers  for  receipts  and 
payments,  and  upon  oath  to  lay  before  the  quarterly  and  annual  general  courtSg  tiM 
quarterly  and  annual  accounts  of  the  So.     Auditors  were  first  appointed  in  1 708. 

The  actual  plan  of  working  can  only  be  inferred  from  the  forgoing ;  it  would  appear  to 
be  this  :  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  there  being  2,000  members,  the  sum  of  ^  10,000 
p.  a.  was  to  be  divided  amongst  those  who  died  during  the  year.  This  would  require  the 
^^^^  of  £$  per  share  or  member  ;  the  bal.  of  the  contribution  being  left  to  accumulate. 
At  this  penod  the  ordinary  prem.  to  insure  £iQOfor  one  year  was  £$.    This  rate  was 
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chaiged  by  the  underwriters  ;  it  was  natural  that  it  should  be  adopted  here.  If  loo  per- 
sons  died  each  year  out  of  the  2,000  members,  jf  100  each  would  be  secured.  If  a  l^mr 
number  of  deaths,  a  smaller  sum ;  if  a  smaller  number  of  deaths,  a  larger  sum.  The 
element  of  certainty  was  still  wanting. 

It  has  been  said  that  Sir  Thomas  Aleyn  had  gained  certain  notions  of  the  chances  of 
human  life  from  a  studv  of  the  weekly  bills  of  mort  He  had  seen  by  these  little  black- 
bordered  sheets,  issued  every  Thursday  morning,  by  the  Hon.  the  Co.  of  Parish  Clerks, 
that  about  one  in  every  20  of  the  estimated  pop.  of  Lond.  died  ann.,  and  that  upon  this 
pivot  of  knowledge  the  So.  was  founded.  We  suspect,  however,  this  may  have  been  an 
after-thought,  invented  or  suggested  with  a  view  to  elevate  it  a  little  above  the  speculative 
asso.  of  the  period. 

The  method  of  selecting  lives  appears  to  have  been  orig.  that  the  persons  proposing 
appeared  personally  before  the  court  of  directors,  each  director  having  the  pnvilege  of 
putting  any  questions  he  pleased  to  the  applicant  for  admission,  and  on  his  withdrawing 
to  pronounce  their  opinions,  seriatim,  as  to  the  eligibility  or  otherwise  of  the  proposed  in- 
surer. There  was  no  formal  medical  examination.  All  persons  coming  within  the  rules 
of  the  So.,  and  appearing  in  a  good  state  of  health,  were  eligible  as  members.  At  a  later 
period  of  the  century  ful  persons  applying  lor  membership  were  required  to  give,  in 
writing,  their  names,  places  of  abode,  professions,  and  ages ;  and  such  applicants  could  not 
be  admitted  members  if  they  were  in  the  army  or  navy,  or  likely  to  reside  in  foreign  parts, 
or  of  dangerous  occupations. 

The  charter  authorized  the  commencement  of  bus.  as  from  the  25th  March,  1706. 
The  number  of  subs*  in  that  year  was  875,  of  whom  29  died.  The  share  of  div.  for  each 
was  ;^30  2s.  gd,  £Sj$  only  being  divided.  In  the  2nd  year  the  number  of  members  was 
the  full  2,000,  of  whom  96  died.  The  sum  divided  was  ;^4,ooo,  each  share  being 
£^1  13J.  4i/.  In-  the  3rd  year,  out  of  2,000  members,  122  died.  ;^6,OQO  was  divided,  ea<£ 
share  realizii^  £$0  31-.  6id,  In  the  ^th  year  87  members  died  ;  jg'S^ooo  was  divided,  each 
share  being  ;^i  19^.  ofd^  At  that  time  the  capital  stock  of  the  So.  had  reached  ;f  25,000. 
In  the  5th  and  subsequent  years  j£'io,Q0o  was  divided ;  but  we  find  no  return  of  the 
number  of  deaths. 

It  would  appear  that  the  charter  given  to  this  So.  was  regarded  by  it  as  a  sort  of 
monopoly  ;  for  in  1707  or  1708,  on  some  other  persons  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  charter 
for  the  ins.  of  lives,  this  So.  was  heard  by  counsel  against  the  same,  and  the  granting  of 
their  charter  was  stopped  at  the  Great  Seal. 

Hatton,  in  his  New  View  of  Lond,  ^  pub.  1708,  speaking  of  the  im.  asioi.  says  : 

A  third  is  the  AmicabU  So.,  or  Perpetual  Amu.,  who»e  office  is  kept  against  St.  Dunstan's  Church, 


year,  and  at  least  j^zo,ooo  ann.  ever  afterward  (the  So.  to  consist  of  2000  persons,  none  to  be  admitted 
under  is  nor  above  55),  and  the  remainder  of  the  jrearly  payments  to  be  improved  for  the  benefit 
of  the  So. 

In  1 7 10  there  was  pub. :  7^  Charter  of  the  Corp,  of  the  AmicabU  So,  for  a  Perpetual 
Assu.  Office y  together  with  the  bye-laws  thereunto  belonging;  also  an  account  of  the  numbers 
that  have  died  in  each  year^  and  the  sum  of  the  yearly  dimdends  that  have  been  paid. 

In  171 1  it  was  announced  in  the  public  papers  that  several  policies  of  ins.  out  of  Mr. 
Hartley's  office  were  to  be  sold,  *'  Enquire  at  the  Cheshire  Cheeze,  in  Flower  de  Luce 
Court,  Fleet  St" 

In  a  prospectus  for  another  perpetual  ins.  office,  issued  in  1712,  is  the  following :  "  An 
instance  of  Her  Majesty's  favour  to  incorp.  a  number  of  persons,  when  it  is  not  af;ainst 
the  laws  of  the  nation,  but  for  the  public  good,  is  that  of  Mr.  Hartley's  office,  which  is 
proved  to  be  for  a  general  good,  and  is  settled  upon  a  solid  foundation. ' 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Hartley's  name  was  voy  prominently  associated  with  the  So. 
He  had  been  its  acting  manager  from  the  beginning,  and  was  named  in  the  charter.  It 
now  becomes  necessary,  as  part  of  the  hist  of  the  So.  itself,  to  give  some  detaik  con- 
cerning him. 

Mr.  Hartley's  salary,  under  the  charter,  was  settled  for  14  years  certain,  and  as  many 
years  after  as  he  should  live,  at  £yx>  p.  a.  He  was  to  be  allowed  for  two  derks  ;f  100 
p. a. ;  for  a  messenger,  £26  p. a.  ;  and  for  house-rent,  coals,  and  candles,  £40  p. a.,  making 
m  all  £466  p.  a.  During  tne  earlier  years  of  the  So.  one  of  his  clerks  made  some  em- 
bezzlements amounting  in  all  to  £1,700  and  upwards.  Mr.  Hartley  '*  felt  bound  to  make 
good  this  amount"  He  did  so  by  selling  to  the  So.  £2y>  p.a.  of  his  own  salary,  so  that 
tnereafter  he  received  but  £ko  p. a.  for  his  personal  services.  This  was  considered  a  very 
honourable  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hartlev ;  but  unfortunately  his  next  financial 
act  cannot  be  regarded  quite  in  the  same  light,  and  it  almost  looks  as  if  he  had  become 
too  honest  to  remain  honest  In  May,  1713 — but  we  had  better  quote  from  a  document 
pub.  under  authority : 

When  the  money  was  got  together  to  pay  the  claims  of  the  preceding  rear,  and  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  the  then  treasurer  [Mr.  Hartley]  for  that  purpose,  he  withdrew  himselx  wiUi  a  very  considerable  sum 
of  money,  which  for  a  time  brintrht  some  dtsre^te  upon  the  So.,  and  involved  the  So.  in  great 
ttvubUs  and  difficulties.  Note.  The  ballance  of  cash  in  his  hands  on  the  a9th  of  April,  as  afterwards 
appeared  when  the  books  were  made  up,  was  £^ijfaA  xit.  iid.,  which  togeOier  with  what  he 
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after  that  tune,  and  before  he  withdrew  hinuelfl  and  with  tickets  in  lottery  1710,  and  lottery  1712,  which 
he  sold,  amounted  to  ^^6500  and  upwards.  Upon  which  (continues  the  report)  the  treasurer  and  his 
secnrittes  were  |»ro«ecuted  at  law,  until  at  a  general  court  held  zjth  Nor.  last,  they  offered  £^fxxi  by 
way  of  composition,  and  the  general  court  agreed  to  accept  it  and  some  other  matters  in  full.  [Note, 
the  £1000  was  paid  and  laid  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  So.]  And  ikough  this  has  been  the  gretUeit 
loss  that  ever  Sefel  the  So. ;  yet  *tis  hoped  ihttt  the  great  care  which  has  since  been  tahen  to  estab. 
a  better  way  of  management  than  was  kncwn  be/ore,  will  in  great  measure  compensate  that  loss. 

The  document  which  we  quote  then  attempts  at  some  length  to  justify  the  directors  in 
the  trust  they  had  placed  in  Hartley,  and  which  he  so  sadly  abused. 

It  is  proverbial  that  misfortunes  never  come  singly,  and  so  we  again  quote  from  a 
document  of  the  period  : 

Another  misfortune  which  befel  this  coxp.  about  the  same  time  was,  that  one  Wall,  who  pretended 
himself  to  be  a  very  great  accountant,  and  was  taken  in  at  first  to  review  the  state  of  the  charge 
a^^ainst  Mr.  Hartley,  as  the  same  had  oeen  made  out  by  the  auditors :  and  who  after  he  had  spent  a 
year  in  the  accounts  agreed  with  the  auditors  in  such  their  charge  within  a  veir  trifle,  and  was  after- 
wards continued  in  the  said  office  under  the  title  of  accountant,  and  a  salary  of  £y>  a  year  was  allow'd 
htm;  and  being  in  the  office,  took  upon  him  to  fill  up  receipts  for  contributions  and  embezzled 
the  money ;  but  was  soon  detected  and  turned  away,  and  will  be  prosecuted  if  there  be  any  hopes 
of  retting  anything  from  him.    Note.  The  loss  by  WstU  is  about  £100. 

^  But,  say  the  managers,  notwithstanding  all  these  seeming  difficulties  which  have  justly  occasioned 
diflfeieoces,  distrusts,  and  jealousies  among  the  members  01  the  corporation ;  the  So.  is  now  fiz'd  on  a 
better  foot  than  ever,  and  it  is  hoped  will  on  examination  be  found  to  be  the  best  of  the  kind  now  known. 

In  1713  was  pub.  A  TVue  State  of  the  Amicable  So,  at  the  comer  of  Dean  St.,  Fetter 

Lane  ;  with  reasons  for  altering  the  Government  of  and  estab,  that  So.  on  a  solid  and  sure 

faundation.     This  pamphlet  was  pub.  by  an  outside  hand,  and  we  have  discovered  the 

reasons  for  his  proceeding.    We  had  better  give  these  in  the  terse  phaseology  of  the  period  : 

In  August  last  a  person  who  called  himself  Proprietor,  proposed  to  the  directors  a  scheme  or  project, 
which  he  pretended  would  be  of  voy  great  advantage  to  the  Society,  and  insisted  to  have  1^500  down 
and  i^sso  p.a.  for  such  his  project,  if  made  use  of;  but  on  perusing  the  same,  no  advantage  appeared 
but  to  himself,  whereupon  it  was  utterly  rejected  as  useless  and  insignificant,  and  so  ftir  from  being 
«rorth  such  an  exorbitant  reward,  that  it  was  not  worth  the  least  notice,  which  is  the  reason  the 
directors  have  saved  themselves  the  trouble  of  exposing  him  and  his  fallacious  project,  he  having 
sufficiently  exposed  himself  thereby. 

And  as  to  tne  aiiy  satisfaction  which  this  famous  projector  bnojrs  himself  up  with  of  getting  a  new 
charter,  it  may  be  wonder'd  what  assurance  he  can  have  to  flatter  himself  ana  endeavour  to  delude 
others  after  such  a  manner.  If  he  would  but  consider  what  difficulties  the  gentlemen  concerned  in  the 
late  office  in  Raquet  Court  now  labour  under  on  that  account,  who  seem  to  have  as  good  reasons  to 
hope  for  the  rojraf  fiivour  as  any  new  projector  of  such  a  society  can  have. 

The  projector  must  also  be  told  of  a  charter  for  ins.  on  lives,  which  was  passed  as  far  as  the  Broad 
Seal,  and  stop'd  there  by  the  late  Lord  Chancellor  Cowper,  on  hearing  this  Societv's  cdunsel  against 
tiie  same,  altho'  such  charter  passed  the  Uien  Attorney  or  Solicitor-General,  and  all  other  offices. 

In  the  same  year  (1713)  a  further  bye-law  was  made  as  to  arrears  of  the  quarterly  pay- 
ments of  £1  I  is.  For  non-payment  of  one  quarter,  ix.  ;  two  successive  quarters,  y.  ; 
three,  df. ;  four,  lor. 

In  this  year  also  the  following  notice  appeared  in  the  newspapers :  "The  Corp.  of  the 
Amicable  So.,  etc.,  give  notice,  that  in  pursuance  of  the  power  given  them  by  their 
Charter,  they  will  grant  annuities  to  anv  member  not  exceeding  ^50  p.a.  on  life/'  Hiis, 
we  suspect,  may  have  been  adopted  with  a  view  to  replenish  the  exchequer. 

We  do  not  discover  precisely  the  nature  of  the  scheme  referred  to  in  the  "  True  State, 
etc."    But  in  the  Courant  of  19th  Feb.,  1714,  we  find  the  following  : 

Whereas  a  scheme  was  lately  proposed  to  the  Corp.  of  the  Amicable  So.,  not  only  to  lessen  but  to 
take  off  their  yearly  payments  m£€  4^.  in  7  years.  The  same  proving  contrary  to  their  charter  could 
not  be  made  use  of,  altho'  gjeat  advantages  would  have  been  had  thereby;  and  therefore  several 
members  of  that  So.  have  encouraged  the  proprietor  to  make  a  new  so.  of  the  same  number  according 
to  the  said  scheme,  which  divides  £10,000  yearlv,  or  j^ioo  on  the  death  of  a  nominee.  A  subs,  is  to  pay 
^.  entrance,  ^4  pui.  for  7  years,  and  a  yearly  rebate  of  £^  on  every  policy,  to  be  deducted  when  a  claim 
IS  received.  The  So.  is  to  commence  tne  xoth  June  next,  and  a  book  for  subs,  will  be  opened  the  xoUi 
Mareh,  at  Owen's  coffee-house  at  Simond's  Inn,  Chancery-lane. 

The  directors  of  the  So.  replied  in  the  Post- Boy  of  1 8th  March  following,  thus  : 

Whereas  it  has  been  lately  insinuated  in  several  advts.  in  the  Postman^  that  a  scheme  hath  been  pro- 
posed to  the  Amicable  So.,  the  corner  of  Dean  St.  in  Fetter  Lane,  but  not  made  use  of  as  beinf  con- 
trary to  their  charter ;  the  directors  of  the  said  So.  do  hereby  certify,  that  there  are  severu  very 
material  objections  to  the  said  scheme,  that  the  premium  of  ^^500  to  be  paid  the  proprietor  according 
to  hik  proposal,  and  the  ;^25o  p.a.  demanded  by  him  for  a  project  which  would  have  increased  the 
charge  of  tne  So.  and  lessened  the  dividends  to  the  members  thereof:  Wherefore  they  did  not  think  fit 
to  make  any  report  in  favour  of  the  said  scheme  at  any  general  court  of  the  said  corp.  And  althousfa 
printed  proposals  relating  to  the  said  scheme  were  with  great  industry  distributed  to  many  of  tne 
members  of  the  said  So.,  and  two  general  courts  of  the  said  corp.  held  within  a  month  after  the 
distribution  of  such  proposals,  yet  no  person  thought  fit  to  offer  anything  in  favour  of  the  said  scheme 
or  the  proprietor  thereof  at  either  of  the  said  courts. 

N.B. — ^The  Amicable  So.  by  its  charter  is  to  divide  £\opafi  per  ann.,  but  the  proprietor  by  hit 
scheme  proposes  much  less  for  several  3rears,  and  though  he  speaks  of  £^  |f .  p.a.  as  a  large  contribution, 
yet  by  his  scheme  the  members  are  to  contribute  j^8  4J.  yearly,  whereas  the  payments  in  the 
Amicable  So.  will  be  reduced  to  1^4  fr.  p.a.  at  Lady-day. 

Beninue  of  societies  without  a  charter ;  remember  that  of  Racquet  Court. 


The  agitation  in  the  af&irs  of  the  Society  still  continued ;  and  in  the  Courant  of  14th 
May,  same  year,  we  find  the  following  : 

Whereas  it  has  been  several  times  adv.  in  the  Pniman  that  a  true  state  of  the  Amicable  So.,  the 
comer  oi  Dean  Street,  Fetter  Lane,  was  printed  and  told  by  N.  Crouch,  in  the  Poultry.    To  prevent 
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any  persons  htiag  imposed  on  by  the  said  advt..  the  directors  of  the  sud  AmuaMe  So.  do  her^yy 

E've  notice,  that  tne  account  contained  in  the  saaa  state  is  false,  and  the  proposal  therein  mentioned 
ipracticable,  as  will  appear  by  a  true  account,  state,  and  condition  of  the  said  So.,  printed  by  order  of 
the  Court  of  iMrectors,  and  to  be  had  gratis  at  their  office,  the  comer  of  Dean  Street.  Fetter  Lane. 
And  all  persons  who  are  entitled  to  any  claims  on  the  said  So.  for  the  year  ztx^,  are  desired  to  take 
notice,  that  attendance  will  be  given  by  the  directors,  at  their  office,  evexy  Wednesday,  etc.,  etc., 
purauant  to  a  bye-law  on  that  belulf. 

Here  is  the  document  referred  to  in  the  preceding,  compiled  by  Thomas  Hodgson,  the 

new  registrar  of  the  So.  (appointed  1713) :  An  account  of  the  State  and  Condition  of  the 

Corp.  and  of  the  joint-stock  of  the  So.  as  it  stood  upon  the  account  thereof  made  up  by  the 

auditors^  and  brought  dawn  to  Lcuty-dayy  I7I4«  inclusive;  wherein  it  is  stated  (for  we  can 

give  only  an  extract) : 

It  must  be  admitted  that  several  penons  have  thought  fit  to  discontinue  their  payments  and  suffer 
themselves  to  be  excluded  either  by  misfortunes  in  the  world,  or  because  th^  thought  their  member 
lived  too  lim^:  or  oUieiwise  some  nave  suffered  exclusions  for  want  of  putting  in  new  lives  after  Uiey 
have  received  their  claims ;  and  others  because  the  directors  would  not  oe  imposed  upon  by  bad  lives 
or  for  that  tibey  thought  it  difficult  to  get  a  fit  person  to  appear  at  the  Board  of  Directors  m  order  to 
be  admitted ;  and  that  by  these  means  137  of  the  aooo  policies  nave  fallen  into  the  Society's  own  hands : 
But  then  the  directors  nave  from  time  to  time  admitted  new  lives  thereon  for  the  benefit  of  dte  So., 
after 
on  account 

the  excluded ^ ^  _,  .  . 

contributions  of  others  than  by  contributing  to  its  own  jomt  stock ;  and  the  directors  taking  the  same  into 
^eir  consideration,,  have  by  the  advice  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  actinic  auditors,  proposed 
methods  for  sale  of  all  the  Society's  own  policies,  which  will  bring  into  the  Society  near  >bxoo<>  ready 
money,  besides  a  reasonable  price  for  the  joint  stock  belonging  to  each  policy,  and  the  annual  con> 
tributions  kept  up  for  the  future,  as  may  be  seen  more  at  large  in  the  printed  scheme  which  has  been 
distributed  to  the  members  of  the  So. 

In  April,  1 7 15,  the  following  notice  was  issued  by  the  So.  : 

This  is  to  advertise  the  members  of  the  corp.  of  the  Amicable  So.  for  a  Perpetual  Assu.  Office,  that 
over  and  above  the  j^xo,ooo  annually  paid  to  claims,  there  will  be  divided  amoiuf  the  members  of  the 
said  So.  a  further  sum  of  1^4000  yearly,  from  Ladyrday,  Z715,  which  sum  of  h¥>oo  arises  from  the 
surplus  and  int.  of  the  stock,  and  will  reduce  the  yearly  payments  from  £6  as.  to  ^4  js.  for  the  future ; 
ana  as  this  dividend  is  directed  to  be  made  quarterly,  £ioqo  thereof  will  be  distributed  among  the 
members  at  Midsummer  next,  17x5. 

Thus  the  promised  reduction  of  the  ann.  contribution  to  £^  4r.  was  realized  in  a  con- 
tingent form ;  the  members  paid  the  £6  4J,  as  previously,  and  received  a  quarterly  retom 
or  abatement 

In  1 7 19  and  1720 — South-sea  period — ^when  various  schemes  of  ins.  were  being  pro« 

jected,  the  managers  of  this  So.  were  on  the  alert,  and  took  the  precaution  to  lodge  a 

caveat  with  the  Attorney-General  against  granting  a  charter  to  any  new  undertaking  of 

this  description,  without  this  So.  first  being  heard  by  counsel  against  it.    Thus,  on  the  occa*> 

sion  of  the  applications  to  Pari,  by  the  York  Buildings  Co.,  and  by  Sir  James  Hallet  and 

oUiers,  for  charters  of  incorp.  to  carry  on  the  bus.  of  life  ins.,  the  So.  did  appear  by 

counsd,  and  the  charters  prayed  for  were  not  granted.     The  affidavit  of  the  registrar  on 

that  occasion  stated  the  following  facts  : 

That  the  members  of  the  corp.  of  the  Atnicable  So,  did  begin  to  act  under  their  said  charter  in  tiio 
year  1706,  and  have  continued  to  act  ever  since;  and  the  directors  for  the  time  being  have  admitted 
members,  granted  policies  on  lives,  and  improved  their  joint  stock  at  int.  on  Government  securities  and 
otherwise,  which  now  amounts  to  j^5o,ooo  or  thereabouts ;  and  that  the  said  corp.  hath  made  annual 
dividends  to  the  claimants  of  the  members  of  the  said  corp.,  who  have  dyed  in  each  year  since  tho 
charter  was  obtained,  according  to  the  directions  thereof;  and  that  in  the  year  17x0,  and  ever  sinco 
the  said  corp.  hath  divided  ;^xo,ooo  p.a.  amongst  the  claimants. 

In  1 721,  the  bus.  of  the  Brotherly  So.  (annuities)  merged  into  Amicable. 

In  1730  (3  Geo.  II.),  the  So.  slpplied  for  and  obtained  an  additional  charter.  Its 
preamble  recites  that  the  members  had  on  sundry  occasions  found  themselves  reduced  to 
great  inconveniences  and  difficulties  for  want  of  some  further  powers  and  authorities. 
These  were  now  granted,  and,  briefly  stated,  were  as  follows :  No  member  was  to  vote, 
except  real  contributors  on  his  or  her  own  life.  Directors  may  administer  oaths  relating 
to  the  health  of  proposed  members,  and  to  the  deaths  of  members  ;  or  relating  to  lost  policies. 
Claims  were  to  be  paid  as  of  the  year  wherein  they  shall  be  allowed.  Members,  their 
nominees,  executors,  etc.,  five  quarters  in  arrear  of  subscription,  were  to  be  excluded  on 
three  months'  notice  in  the  Lond.  Gasette. 

These  amendments  indicate  what  had  been  found  to  be  the  weak  places  of  the  (Aiginal 
plan  ;  and  show  therefore  the  improvements  which  were  taking  place  in  the  management. 

It  appears  that  some  modification  was  introduced  into  the  working  of  the  So.  in  1734  ; 
as  a  general  court  then  determined  that  a  portion  of  the  ann.  income  of  the  So.  should  be 
retained  with  a  view  to  equalizing  the  amounts  payable  under  the  policies,  and  especially 
for  augmenting  the  sums  whenever  the  ordinary  means  of  division  would  yield  an  amount 
less  tlum  £ios^  It  was  one  of  the  defects  in  tne  orig.  scheme  that  there  was  no  certainty 
in  operations  of  the  So.  as  to  the  amount  which  would  be  received  on  the  death  of  a 
member. 

In  1737  an  bye-laws,  except  that  of  1 71 3,  were  repealed,  and  a  fresh  series  enacted,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  diief : 

No  person  to  be  admitted  a  member  under  age  of  is  or  over  45,  except  in  the  exchange  of 
policies ;  and  no  member  to  be  admitted  at  all  except  with  the  approbation  and  consent  of  7  directors 
in  court  assembled. 
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Pieraoas  Uving  within  15  milei  of  London  fleakinr  mflmbonliip  to  appear  bofbrs  botrd  penoaally,  and 
""' oath  of  b^g  in  a  good  ttato  of  health,  and  havii     *^ '     *' *'       "^  ^ 


take  oath  of  hang  in  a  good  ttate  of  healdi,  and  havinf  been  bo  lor  nz  montha  praoeding,  eoccept  that 
the  court  mi^t  nominate  a  person  pnblickly  known. 

Penons  resident  more  than  15  miles  from  Lond.  might  be  admitted  on  certificates  from  minister  and 
churchwardens  as  to  health,  age,  business,  or  occupation  of  proposed,  and  that  he  was  a  honseholder 
psmag  scot  and  lot. 

Members  fire  quarters  in  arrear  to  be  pub.  in  Londtm  GauHe.  Annoal  dividends  not  to  be  paid 
vatil  J  months  after  death.  Blank  numbers  were  to  be  subject  to  fbrfeitttres  and  exclusions  in  the 
same  manner  as  filled-i^  policies.  Claimants  to  allow  out  of  each  claim  £6  141.,  or  assign  blank 
numbers  to  the  So. 

Proof  of  death  to  be  furnished  by  means  of  affidavit  and  certificato,  within  40  davs  after  Lady-day 
each  year.    In  case  of  members  dving  b^ond  the  sea,  claimants  to  give  security  to  the  corp. 

In  the  case  of  claims  cominff  oue  to  in&nts,  guardians  to  give  security. — Under  certain  conditions 
BBembers  might  have  double  and  treble  policies. — Lives  in  pmicies  might  be  exchanged  with  consent 
of  directors. — ^In  case  of  lost  policies,  new  ones  might  be  issued  on  security  being  given  for  at  least 
jf  aoo  on  each  number. — Claims  under  lost  policies  to  stand  over  one  year. 

No  excluded  policy  to  be  disposed  of  or  tailed  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  corp.  but  by  the  consent  and 
^probation  of  two  successive  general  courts. 

Krister  to  be  kept  of  ^1  purchases  and  securities.  Also  a  register  of  assignments  from  and  after 
aSth  March,  1733. 

No  part  of  the  capital  stock  to  be  divided  eacept  wiUi  approbation  of  two  sucoeaaive  genenl  oowts« 
except  for  dividends  on  claims. 

That  no  more  than  ;^x  12s.  poi.  be  paid  to  each  contributor  or  member  on  eadi  number  out  of  the 
profits  of  the  corp. 

That  four  genoal  courts  at  least  be  held  evecy  year.  Re^;istrar  to  ^ve  security  for  jf  aooo.  Dirwdon 
to  be  ditqualified  if  Registrar  embenU  more  ikam  he  give*  ucunfy  for.  "htomoj  might  be  lent  in 
advance  of  clums,  on  bond  carrying  int. 

The  bye-laws  were  36  in  nttmber,  and  the  preceding  abstract  of  them  is  veiy  brief. 
There  are  one  or  two  which  deserve  more  especial  notice.  Thus  No.  2  reads  as 
follows : 

That  no  person  be  admitted  a  member  of  this  coip.  who  shall  live  in  Lond.  or  within  15  miles  thefoof, 
that  doth  not  appear  in  person  before  Uie  court  of  directors,  and  there  voluntarily  make  oath :  "  That 
he  or  she  is  in  a  good  state  of  health,  and  hath  no  distemper,  which,  according  to  the  best  of  his  or  her 
knowledge,  jud^ent,  or  belief,  may  tend  to  the  shortening  of  his  or  her  davs :  Except  in  a  cote  where 
«  list  coniaintHg  not  less  than  eetfen  kousekeepert  living  near  each  eiher^  or  other  noted  pereone 
living  within  the  bills  ofmort,^  shall  befroposeato  the  cowt  ofdirectors  for  the  choice  of  one  :  Bxcepi 
etleo  where  it  shall  be  left  to  the  comrt  ofdirectors  themselves  to  nominate  a  proper  person. 

And  Na  20  shows  that  the  meetings  of  the  So.  were  regarded  as  of  a  strictly  private 
cbanuiter : 

That  upon  every  general  court  day,  the  messenger  of  this  corp.  shall  attend  at  the  door  of  such 
place  where  the  court  shall  be  held,  from  the  time  of  opening  the  same  till  the  court  shall  be  adjourned ; 
and  shall  take  effectual  care  tiiat  no  person  be  sunered  to  come  into  the  said  court,  who  has  not 
a  power  to  vote  in  this  Corp. 

In  1736  there  was  pub.  :  A  Short  Account  of  the  Rise  and  Present  State  of  the  Amseaile 
So.  for  a  Perpetual  Assu.  Office^  together  with  the  Manner^  Terms^  and  Advantages  of  their 
Insurances  on  Lives, 

Maitland,  the  historian,  writing  of  the  So.  about  this  period  Ci739)i  says  : 

It  was  resolved  that  of  the  ann.  subs,  of  ^6  4*.,  the  sum  of  ^5  only  should  be  carried  into  account 
for  annual  division.  The  bal.  was  to  be  uiproved  by  grantmg  annuities  upon  the  lives  of  their  own 
members.    By  which  and  other  good  management  the  So.  have  a  stock  of  near  £yifioo ;  whereby  they 


ra^uir' 

claimant  j^ioo, "  whereby  adl  reductions  are  effectually  prevented,  and  the  Coip.  kept  in  a  fl6ur)shin|r 

condition/' 

In  the  report  issued  by  the  So.  in  the  vear  1749,  it  is  stated  (inter  aUa)  that :  the  eood 
intended  by  the  So.  on  its  formation  has  been  st^&dily  pursued,  and  the  So.  found  tol>e  a 
common  benefit  to  manldnd.  This  would  evidently  appear  from  a  statement  of  the  yearly 
dividends ;  from  Lady-day,  1 7 10,  to  Lady-day,  1749,  being  thirty-nine  dividends  suc- 
cessively, amounting  to  the  sum  of  ;f  277, 104  and  uowards,  on  2,967  claims,  so  that  upon 
an  average  the  amount  of  each  claim  had  not  been  less  than  £93  if*  7^> ;  but  they  have 
been  considerably  more  for  the  fifteen  years  last  past,  in  consequence  of  the  altered  plan 

of  1734. 
In  1757  the  accumulated  fimd  of  the  So.  had  become  reduced  to  ;^25,30(>-about  half 

the  amount  it  stood  at  in  1720— and  it  seemed  that  the  So.  was  suffering  in  its  popularity 
by  reason  of  the  uncertainty  attending  the  sum  to  be  received  on  the  death  of  a  member 
or  nominee.  A  general  court  of  the  members  took  the  subject  under  consideration,  and 
resolved  that  ea<£  share  should  not  produce  less  than  ;f  125  to  the  representatives  of  a  de- 
ceased member,  although  it  might  produce  more  than  that  sum.  Thus  the  element  of 
certainty  was  first  introduced. 

By  1770  the  accumulated  fund  had  reached  the  sum  of  £z%2po ;  and  there  was  then  set 
apart  by  order  of  a  general  court  the  sum  of  £AfX30  consols  and  ;f  11,000  reduced, 
together  with  all  fixture  savings  arising  from  the  sale  of  blank  numbers  and  otherwise,  as  a 
fund  for  augmenting  the  shves  of  deceased  members  to  the  full  sum  of  ;f  150,  whenever 
they  might  mil  short  of  that  sum  under  the  dividend  directed  by  the  charter.  The  effect 
of  this  alteration  was  for  several  years  to  increase  the  number  of  members,  and  therefore 
the  amount  to  be  divided  in  those  years.    This  will  appear  from  the  following  table  x 


^''^, 
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Table  of  sums  realized  per  share  to  the  members  of  the  Amicable  dying  in  the  fottowing 
years : 

1760 £^^    5    3  1766 ;f2io    4  o  1773 £2^9    2    9 

1761 125    o    o  1767 151    o  o  1774 206  15  lo| 

1762 125    o    3  1768 148    6  8  1775 179  13  lo] 

1763 125    o    o  1769 164  14  ij         1776 194    7    9 

1764 125    o    o  1770 160  15  4i         1777 IS5    9    4i 

1765 128    8    3I         1771 203    6  8  1778 207  u    I 

1772 182    6  i| 

Some  of  these  recent  changes  in  the  plan  of  the  So.  were  doabtless  due  to  the  drcum* 
stance  of  the  founding  of  the  EquitabUiMe  in  1762.  In.  comparison  with  the  scheme  of 
that  So. I  the  orig.  scheme  of  ih^AmicMe  appeared  particularly  crude  and  unsatisfactory. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  the  subs,  was  reduced  to  an  actual  cash  payment  of 
>er  share. 

ie  So.  now  issued  a  prospectus,  a  modification  of  its  earlier  one,  which  shows  that 
Life  Ins.  even  yet  had  hardly  come  to  be  regarded  so  much  as  a  means  of  making  pro- 
vision for  a  family,  as  for  temporary  business  purposes.  The  advantages  (it  says)  proposed 
for  members  of  this  So.  are  principally  as  follows  : 

To  clerg3nnea,  physicians,  surgeons,  lawyers,  tradesmen,  and  particularly  persons  possessed  of 
place  or  employments  for  life  [Places  for  Life],  whose  incomes  are  subject  to  be  determined  or  di- 
minished at  their  respective  deaths,  who  by  insuring  tibeir  lives,  by  means  of  this  So.,  may  now  leave  to 
their  families  a  claim  or  right  to  receive  ^^150  at  least  for  every  £$  annually  paid  in,  and  many  times 
a  larger  sum,  as  appears  by  the  preceding  account.  To  married  persons^  more  csjpecialbr  where  a 
jointure,  pension,  or  annuity  depends  on  both  or  either  of  their  lives,  by  ms.  the  lire  of  the  persons 
entitled  to  such  annuity,  pension,  or  jointure.  To  dependents  upon  any  other  person  entitled  to  a 
salary,  ben«£su:tion,  or  otner  means  of  subsistence,  during  the  life  of  such  person,  whose  Hie  being 
ins.  m  this  So.,  either  by  themselves,  or  upon  the  person  on  whom  they  are  dependent,  will  entitle 
them  to  receive,  upon  the  death  of  such  person,  a  claim  or  claims  as  before  mentioned.  To  persons 
wanting  to  borrow  money,  who  by  ins.  their  lives,  are  enabled  to  give  a  collateral  securitjr  for  the 
money  Dorrowed.  To  creoitors  entitled  to  demands  larger  than  their  debtors  are  able  to  mscharge, 
may  by  a  like  insurance  upon  the  life  of  the  debtor,  secure  to  themselves  the  principal  sums  at  the  death 
of  the  debtor.  The  above-mentioned  advantages  are  offered  chiefly  with  respect  to  perpetual  ins.  of 
life ;  but  temporary  ins.  may  find  no  less  advantages  fix>m  this  So.,  as  may  plainly  appear  fr-om  the 
following  instance. 

Some  examples  are  then  given : 

A.B.  has  agreed  for  the  purchase  of  an  office  or  emplo3rment,  but  wants  1^300  or  j£400  to  make  up  the 
purchase-money.  He  is  willing  to  assign  a  share  of  the  profits  or  income  of  his  office  as  a  security  or 
pledip  for  the  repayment  of  the  principal  with  interest,  but  cannot  obtain  a  loan  of  that  sum  without 
insuring  his  life  till  Uie  whole  is  repaid,  which  he  is  enabled  to  do  by  the  help  of  this  So.  He  purchases 
three  blanks  or  vacant  numbers,  on  each  of  which  he  ins.  his  life,  and  thereby  his  assigns  become 
entitled  to  their  several  claims  at  his  death,  which  claims  will  probably  not  be  less  than  £t$o  each,  and 
may  amount  to  more.  He  assigns  and  deposits  his  policies  with  uie  lender.  He  pays  to  the  So. 
beyond  the  admission  raon^,  for  the  yearly  contributions  on  the  three  numbers,  no  more  than  £1$, 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  j^3  dr.  &/.  p.c,  and  the  terms  easier  than  any  other  offices  do  insure  at,  who 
insure  for  one  year  onl}^,  and  after  tnat  are  at  liberty  to  refuse  any  ferther  assistance.  Whereas  in  the 
Amicable  the  ins.  continues  till  exclusion  for  the  non<payment  of  the  quarterly  contributions. 

Dr.  Price  pub.  his  Observations  on  Reversumary  Payments^  etc.,  in  1 762.  The  3rd  ed. 
thereof  appeared. in  1773,  and  therein,  speaking  of  the  Amicable^  he  says  : 

This  So.  was  estab.  in  1706,  and  is  the  only  one  I  am  acquainted  with  which  has  stood  any  con- 
siderable trial  from  time  and  experience.  Hie  ann.  payment  of  each  member  used  to  be  ^6  4^.  payable 
Juarterly ;  but  it  has  lately  been  reduced  to  £^,  Tne  whole  ann.  income  hence'  arising  is  equally 
ivided  among  the  nominees  or  heirs  of  such  memoers  as  die  every  year ;  and  this  renders  the  diviaen<is 
among  the  nominees  in  different  years  more  or  less  according  to  the  number  of  members  who  have 
happened  to  die  in  those  years.  But  the  So.  now  engages  that  the  div.  shall  not  be  less  than  £\^  to 
each  claimant,  although  they  may  be  more.  None  are  <samitted  mkate  ages  are  greater  than  45,  or  less 
than  la :  nor  is  there  any  difference  of  contribution  allowed  on  account  of  difference  of  age. 

This  So.  has.  I  doubt  not,  been  very  useful  to  the  public  ;  and  its  plan  is  such  that  it  cannot  well  fail 
to  continue  to  be  so.  It  might,  however,  certainly  have  been  much  more  useful,  had  it  gone  from  the 
first  on  a  different  plan.  It  is  obvious  that  r^ulating  the  dividends  among  the  nominees  by  the 
number  of  members  who  die  every  year  is  not  equttable ;  oecause  it  makes  the  benefit  which  a  member 
is  to  receive  to  depend  not  on  the  value  of  his  contribution,  but  on  a  contingency ;  that  is,  the  number 
of  members  that  snail  happen  to  die  the  same  year  with  him.  This  regulation  must  also  have  been 
disadvantageous  to  the  So.  ... 

At  the  time  of  the  institution  of  the  Amicable  Corp.  the  int.  of  money  was  at  6  p.c,  and  as  they 
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in  proportion  to  the  number  of  members  than  that  I  have  specified,  by  the  help  of  the  excess  of  their 
ann.  payments  above  ;^5,  and  some  other  advanta^^  they  have  enjoyed.  Indeed,  I  cannot  doubt  but 
^at  with  these  advantages  they  mi^ht  before  this  time  have  found  tnemselves  able  to  pay  at  least  ^200 
to  each  nominee,  and  at  the  same  time  restricted  themselves,  as  they  now  do,  to  an  ann.  payment  m£$. 

I  have  already  mentioned  an  instance  in  which  the  plan  of  this  So.  is  not  equitable.  Another  instance 
of  this  is  their  requiring  the  same  payments  from  all  persons  under  45,  without  regard  to  the  diffierence  of 
their  ages :  whereas  the  ann.  pajrments  of  a  person  admitted  at  45,  ought  to  be  double  the  ann.  payments 
of  a  person  admitted  at  12. 

Further.  The  plan  of  this  So.  is  so  narrow,  as  to  confine  its  usefulness  too  much.  It  can  be  of  no 
service  to  any  person  whose  age  exceeds  45.  It  is  likewise  far  from  being  properly  adapted  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  persons  who  want  to  make  assu.  on  their  lives  for  only  short  terms  of  years.  .  .  . 

He  goes  on  to  state  that  all  these  objections  were  removed  by  the  plan  of  the  Equitable* 
The  Sa  had  divided  from  its  foundation  until  1774  the  sum  of  ;f 425,060  14/.  \\i* 
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among  4,150  daimants.    The  cost  of  each  policy  at  this  date  (1774)  was  6s,  6d^  by 
reason  of  an  increased  stamp  duty. 

In  1775  Mr.  Charles  Brand,  who  had  then  become  the  registrar  of  the  So.,  pub.  A 
Treatise  on  Assu,  and  Annuities,  rtfith  several  objections  against  Dr.  Prices  observations  on 
tke  Amkatie  A.  emd  otkan,  etc.  fVi»fi«i»g  ourselves  here  to  his  answers  concerning 
the  Amicable^  we  shall  note  them  as  briefly  as  possible. 

The  So.  never  was  intended  for  the  benefit  of  a  person  of  the  ase  of  za ;  nor  conld  Hba  aagr  advantage 
>  a  person  of  that  age  to  become  concerned  in  a  scheme  of  that  Icind.   llie  prob.  of  the  2 


to  a  person  of  that  age  to  become  concerned  in  a  scheme  of  that  Icind.   llie  prob.  of  the  ages  of  | 
iHio  are  supposed  to  apply  to  this  So.  are  those  between  to  and  jO ;  tkers/brg  not  to  muck  d^erence 
M  th*  real  vtilme  of  tke  ofpe^  as  the  goodness  of  tke  life  is  particularly  attended  to  upon  admusien,  as 
it  draws  near  to  the  limited  age. 

That  this  had  not  always  been  the  practice  of  the  So.  may  be  gathered  from  his  remarks 
in  another  part  of  his  yoL,  viz. : 

Had  the  So.  for  Equitable  Assn.  on  lives  experienced  the  losses  whick  kave  been  sustained  fy  tke 
Amicaile  So.,  a  very  little  time  would  kave  declared  tkem  unable  to  perform  tkeir  uneUrtahings, 
unless  by  a  recourse  to  those  calls  mentioned  in  their  D.  of  Sett. ;  which  were  they  necessitated  to  do, 
they  would  find  it  not  only  injure  the  credit  and  reputation  of  the  so.  but  even  subvert  its  constitution, 
by  the  refusal  of  Uiose  who  would  be  found  liable  to  tiie  pavment  of  such  calls,  notwithstanding  all  the 
azguments  the  Doctor  might  have  in  his  power  to  advance  tor  their  support. 

He  sums  up  his  answers  to  the  learned  Doctor  in  these  terms  i 

To  these  several  objections  I  beg  to  add,  that  it  plainly  appears  Dr.  Price  has  not  only  misunder- 
stood the  constitution  and  intention  of  this  So.,  but  likewise  made  several  objections  against  it  which 
are  of  themselves  contradictory,  a»td  intended  to  mislead  tkose  who  migki  not  kave  eitker  leisure  or 
inclination  tff  examine  tkcm. 

The  Amicable  So.  was  founded  upon  that  very  laudable  principle  of  making  a  proper  provision  for  a 
femily  which  •might  suddenly  be  deprived  of  its  support ;  and  has  been  experienced  to  have  answered 
the  intent  by  the  suzprising  dividends  made  for  the  several  years  past ;  owing  to  tke  care  wkick  has 
been  taken  oy  the  dtrectors  in  supplying  the  vacant  numbers  with  such  good  lives  as  continue  in  the 
So.  upon  an  average  of  x6  years  (and  where  the  proportion  of  the  life  of  a  woman  compared  to  that  of 
a  man  may  be  computed).  This  judicious  conduct  m  the  manajgement  of  the  So/s  affairs  has  brought 
it  to  such  an  estab.  as  not  to  be  shaken,  but  by  a  gross  alteration  of  its  principles ;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  but  that  in  a  few  years  longer  under  sucn  directions  the  So.  will  arrive  to  the  complement 
prescribed  by  the  orig.  charter,  when  such  numbers  as  may  afterwards  become  vacant  will  bear  vezy 
nigh  prems. 

Some  of  his  remarks  we  shall  notice  more  at  large  under  Female  Lives  and  Selection. 

In  1778  there  was  pub.  by  Mr.  Brand  :  A  ToSle  of  tke  Durations  of  Lives  in  the  Corp.  of 
the  Amicable  So.  for  a  Perpetual  Assu.  Office.  See  Amicable  So.  mort.  Experience. 

The  orig.  plan  of  the  So.  has  been  subjected  to  a  good  deal  of  criticism.  We  propose 
to  record  the  observations  of  a  few  of  the  leading  authorities ;  and  it  will  accord  better 
with  our  plan  to  take  them  in  their  chronological  order. 

One  of  the  earliest  writers  who  drew  attention  to  the  defective  constitution  of  this  So. 

was  a  non-professional  one — Mr.  Weskett,  a  city  merchant  and  writer  on  Marine  Ins. 

^esaid(I78I): 

It  is  obvious  that  regulating  the  dividends  among  the  nominees  by  tiie  namber  of  members  who  die 
evenr  year  is  not  equitable ;  because  it  makes  the  Moefit  which  a  member  is  to  receive  to  depoid,  not 
on  Uie  rralue  of  his  contribution,  but  on  a  contingency ;  that  is,  the  number  of  members  that  shall 
happen  to  die  uie  same  year  with  him. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  the  regulation  was  disadvantageous  to  the  So.  itself  and 
showed  how  and  why,  in  which  we  need  not  follow  him  now. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  promoters  of  the  Westminster  So.  applying  to  Pari,  for  an  act  of 
incorp.  in  1789,  this  So.  opposed  the  Bill,  and  employed  counsd  for  the  purpose.  [Life 
Ins.,  Hist,  of.] 

In  1790  (30  Geo.  HI.)  an  additional  charter  (the  3rd)  was  obtained,  which  recites  that 
the  So.  is  desirous  of  extending  its  plan,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  might  thereafter  be 
admitted  members.  Permission  was  therefore  given  as  follows :  The  number  of  members 
might  be  extended  so  as  not  to  exceed  4000  in  the  whole.  New  members  to  pay  £j  lor. 
each  on  admission,  and  the  £6  4X.  ann.  subs.  As  former  members  died  out,  the  new 
members  were  to  take  up  the  orig.  2000  shares  in  the  order  of  the  admission  of  such  new 
members.  There  then  follows  this  important  modification  :  £^j  part  of  tke  £6  4s.  ann. . 
contribution  of  all  tke  members,  is  to  be  divided  ufon  death  ;  the  remainder  with  improve- 
ments at  interest,  to  be  reserved.  Members  joming  at  the  later  quarters  of  each  year 
must  pay  the  back  quarters.  Registrar  was  to  be  paid  an  increased  salary  according  to 
increased  number  of  members. 

At  this  date  tiie  accumulated  funds  of  the  So.  reached  the  sum  of  ;£^64,300^  in  3  p.c. 
annu.,  together  with  some  property  in  houses.  Out  of  this  amount  the  sum  of  ;£^3iC^ooo 
stock  was  appropriated  in  aid  of  the  future  mortuary  dividends. 

After  the  changes  of  this  year  a  similar  rise  in  the  div.  occurred  from  the  admission  of 
so  many  new  members  to  that  which  occurred  after  the  changes  of  1770 ;  but  these  efiects 
were  temponurv  only.  The  increase  of  members  brought  the  increase  of  liability ;  but 
those  who  died  in  die  interregnum  were  benefited.  In  these  instances  the  So.  operated 
like  a  tontine  reversed.    Those  who  died  earliest  gained  the  most. 

In  1807  (48  Geo.  III.)  a  new  charter  was  obtained  which  in  a  great  measure  remodelled 
the  working,  without  changing  the  constitution  of  the  So.  It  obtained  power  by  means  of 
this  charter  to  admit  into  the  said  body  corp.  any  nnmbo:  of  persons  to  be  members 
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thereof,  and  contributors^  thereto,  for  so  many  shares  npon  the  life  of  each  person,  and 

ri  such  greater  or  smaller  payments,  by  way  of  prem.  and  ann.  contribution  for  each 
e,  acc<mling  to  the  age  ana  other  circumstances  of  the  person  so  to  he  admitted^  and  the 
conditions  of  their  respective  pol.,  as  the  said  So.  should,  by  bye-laws,  rules,  or  orders,  to 
be  made  in  the  general  courts  thereof,  direct,  order,  or  appoint,  so  that  no  greater  number 
of  persons  should  be  members  of  the  said  So.,  or  any  greater  number  of  shares  be  existing, 
thiui  8,000  members  or  shares,  at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  So.  was  further  authorize 
togrant  annuities  in  lieu  of  payment  of  claims,  and  to  purchase  pol.  for  surrender,  etc. 

The  number  of  shares  to  oe  granted  to  any  one  member  was  afterwards  fixed  by  a 
general  court  at  12.  It  was  also  resolved  to  admit  members  between  the  ages  of  8  and  67, 
at  graduated  rates ;  and  the  entrance  fee  was  considerably  reduced,  and  also  graduated 
according  to  age.  The  whole  of  the  ann.  contributions  for  every  share  granted  previous 
to  this  charter,  and  seven-eighths  of  the  contributions  on  shares  subsequenSy  granted,  were 
to  be  divided  every  year  amongst  the  claimants  by  deaths,  which  happened  m  that  year ; 
and  the  corp.  then  engaged  that  each  share,  although  it  might  be  more,  ^ould  not  produce 
less  than  ^i8o. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  table  of  entrance  money  and  ann.  rates  then  adopted : 
Age.     Prem.  on  Admission.    Ann.  Payments. 

15 £^  "    6 £z  10    6 

20 I  14    6 406  50 2  ij    o 5  12    o 


Age.    Prem.  on  Admission.    Ann.  Payments. 
45 £^    9    O £1     7    O 


55 2  16    6 10    4    o 

60 3    I    6 12    6    o 

65 3    6    6 15    6    o 


25 I  17    o 490 

30 I  19    6 4  19    o 

35 *    2    6 5  II    6 

40 2    5    o 676 

The  pajrments  were  to  be  made  half-yearly  ;  the  first  at  the  time  of  admission. 

It  appears  to  have  been  provided  that  the  reserve  fiind  necessary  for  the  security  of  the 
p[uarantee  of  ;£'i8o  p.  share  should  be  improved  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  members  accord- 
mg  to  their  respective  interests ;  and  that  no  division  of  the  cap.  was  to  be  made  without 
the  consent  ot  two  successive  general  courts  of  the  members  of  the  corp.  But  the  So. 
became  enabled  to  effect  ins.  for  any  number  of  years,  or  on  the  joint  contmuance  of  lives, 
or  on  survivorships,  or  any  other  contingency  of  life. 

About  181 1  Mr.  John  Pensam,  the  then  registrar,  compiled  from  the  books  of  the  Sa 
its  mort.  experience,  which  was  found  to  be  more  favourable  than  that  shovm  by  the 
Northampton  Table.  [Amicable  So.  Mort.  Experibnce.]  Mr.  Francis  Baily,  writing 
of  the  So.  at  this  date,  speaks  of  its  plan  as  being  in  many  respects  exceedingly  defective, 
absurd,  and  inequitable. 

In  1823  (4  Geo.  IV. )  the  So.  obtained  an  add.  charter— the  5th— authorising  an  increase 
in  the  shares,  from  8000  to  16^000. 

In  1825  Mr.  Babbage  wrote — referring  to  the  regulations  of  1807  : 

This  So.  used  to  divide  seven -dfi^ths  of  the  annual  payments  of  the  members  amongst  those  who  died 
in'  the  course  of  the  year ;  but  this  arrangement  having  cansed  considerable  inequalities,  they  have 
recently  taken  an  average  of  five  years. 

In  1836  (6  Wm.  IV.)  the  Sa  obained  an  add.  charter — the  6th  and  last-^extendii^  the 
number  of  shares  to  32,000.  This  charter  contained  {inter  a/ia)  some  important  provisions 
r^arding  valuation  and  dividends.  The  actual  div.  for  every  share  which  should  become 
a  claim  was  increased  to  £200,  and  the  So.  was  empowered  to  effect  ins.  for  specified 
sums  on  joint  lives,  or  on  the  life  of  the  last  survivor  of  two  or  more  persons,  etc. 

In  1837  at  a  general  court  held  29th  Nov.,  all  the  former  bye-laws  were  repealed,  and 
53  x^ew  ones  were  enacted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  new  charter. 

Prof.  De  Morgan,  writing  of  the  So.  in  1838,  described  it  as  founded  rather  npon  prin- 
ciples of  mut.  benevolence  tnan  mut.  ins.  as  understood  at  a  later  period. 

In  1841  there  vns  pub. : 

TahUc  of  Mort.  deduced  from  ike  Experience  of  the  Amicable  So,  for  a  Perpetual  Assu.,  during  a 
period  of  ^3  years  ending  April  5,  1841.  To  vrhich  are  added  comparisons  of  the  mean  duration  and 
probabilities  of  life  according  to  the  Amicable  So.  experience,  ^tb  some  other  tables.  By  Thomas 
Galloway,  M.A.,  etc.,  Registrar  of  the  So.  Rrinted  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  tke  So.  by  order  o£ 
the  court  of  directors.    [Amxcabls  So.,  Mort.  Expsribncb  of.] 

Farren,  in  his  Historical  Essay  on  Life  Contingencies^  1844,  says : 

From  the  above  details  it  is  obvious  that  such  regulations  did  not  constitute  a  Life  Assu.  Asso.  in  the 
modem  meaning  of  the  term,  but  rather  what  may  be  called  a  mortMafy'tonfine,  in  which  an  annual 
produce  was  to  be  divisible  among  the  nominees  of^the  deceased  in  place  of  among  the  survivors,  as  in 
ordinary  tontine  cases.  The  denomination  "peipetual  assu.  office"  was  probably,  therefore,  simply 
employed  in  a  legal  sense  to  signify  that  the  destined  sooo  original  contracts  or  nominee  shares,  in 
place  of  becoming  finally  cancelled  by  deatlf,  would,  like  land  or  real  estate,  be  perpetually  "  assured  " 
or  "  conveyed"  to  various  successors. 

In  1845  the  So.  obtained  a  special  Act  of  Pari.,  8  &  9  Vict.,  c.  viii,  ''An  Act  to 

enable  the  corp.  to  lend  money  upon  mortgage  for  the  purpose  of  investment,  and  also  to 

confer  other  powers  upon  the  said  So."    Of  these  other  powers,  the  most  important  were 

connected  with  the  mode  of  transacting  business,  valuations,  and  the  division  of  profits, 

▼iz.  :  The  profits  or  loss  to  be  taken  upon  an  average  of  seven  years  until  1852,  and  to  be 

continued  thereafter  at  the  like  periods.    Asso.  might  be  effected  on  single  lives  for 
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ipedfied  snins,  provided  that  no  person  should,  in  respect  of  any  tadi  asm.,  be  or 
become  a  membor  of  the  said  So.  A  bonus  fixnd  to  be  estab.,  that  is,  the  representatives 
of  persons  assu.  mijg^ht  receive  in  lieu  of  the  actual  div.  the  guaranteed  sum  of  jf  200  for 
ev^  share  comprised  therein,  and  also  add.  sums  to  be  periodically  added  by  way  of 
bonus  to  the  account  of  such  guaranteed  sum. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Thomson  has  abready  pointed  out  (1856)  that  by  means  of  the  new  charter 
of  1836,  and  the  last-named  Act,  the  So.  became  an  ins.  office  "very  nearly  on  the 
usual  plan." 

In  1854  the  So.  obtained  another  special  Act,  17  &  18  Vict,  c.  xiL,  contabing  add. 
powers  ior  the  purposes  of  investment. 

'     The  accounts  of  the  So.  on  the  4th  April,  1854,  showed  the  foUowmg  to  be  its  financial 
position  : 


FtaMnt  Talae  of  ann.  contribntaoat  oa  the  ▼ariont  dasaet  of  poUdet,  vix. : 

z.  Single  lives  ins.  for  ^ole  tenn  with  profits         jf  ^>743  >3  * 

s.           „          short  period  with  profits          m.       ...       ...          Xf9o4  o  5 

3.  ,,           whole  tenn  without  profits      ...       '^'^^  '^  * 

4.  Joint  lives  and  contingencies 3>x86  14  a 

64z»56e  o  11 

Valnes'ofsecnrittes  and  investments ...      774f>45  3  9 


Total  assets       ^^1^15,805 

Pkesent  valne  of  insnnmces : 

I.  Single  lives,  whole  tenn  with  parti ...       ,„£i,96»,6^    z8     7 

a.      ^    ,.  „  without  parti XM"*    '^     ® 

Joint  lives  and  contingencies ...         8,757 

^alae  of  bonus ... z>5'9 


3.  Toil 

4.  Val 


1 


x,285,39S    x6     s 

Claims  admitted,  bnt  not  pud m       ...        k>,97S     5     o 

Balance  in  £ftvour  of  So xo9t440     3     ^ 

jgi,4i5,8os     4     > 

The  fixed  div.  per  share  at  this  date  was  £z2$  Ss, 

Mr.  F.  Hendriks,  writing  upon  the  So.,  at  this  date,  says  t 

Withont  entering  into  details  of  Ae  changes  m  plan  which  about  a  century  and  a  half  of  time  neces- 
sitated, the  account  of  its  esUb.  as  given  by  the  AmuMble  on  the  occasion  just  referred  to  (Z7X9-S0),  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  on  its  orig.  formation  it  was  not  a  life  ins.  so.,  bnt  a  benefit  inst.  for  uie  creation 
of  a  Corp.  purse,  by  means  of  the  contributions  of  members,  all  subscribing  a  like  sum,  and  setded  portions 
of  ti>e  contents  of  which  purse  were  to  be  divided  from  year  to  year,  and  in  equal  proportion  between 
fhe  rqnesentatives  of  those  contributors  viho  might  happen  to  die  witiiin  each  business  jearfor  the 
'^—  -  being.— v4«cw.  Mag,  iv.  p.  30Z. 


Notwithstanding  the  increased  Pari,  powers,  the  So.  made  no  progress — ^indeed,  it  was 
retrograding.  Its  day  had  gone  by,  and  the  managers  were  among  Uie  first  to  discern  the 
&ct  Instead,  therefore,  of  a  protracted  dissolution,  the  modem  idea  of  an  amalg.  was  put 
forward  and  embraced.  Negociations  were  in  1864  opened  with  the  Economic^  and  they 
so  fiur  matured  that  a  bill  was  laid  before  Pari,  seeking  the  proper  authority. 

In  this  said  bill  the  following  statements  r^;arding  the  position  of  the  So.  were  con- 
tained (inUr  alia) : 

That  the  subsisting  pels,  granted  by  the  So.  were  of  three  classe^  one  entitling  the  holder  to  a 
dividend  according  to  tiie  said  recited  charters ;  another  entitling  the  holder  to  a  bonus  according  to 
the  recited  Act  of  1845 ;  and  the  tiiird  entitling  the  holder  to  a  fixed  sum,  without  participation  in 
the  profits;  and  the  first  class  were  usually  distinauished  by  the  term  "diarter  policies,"  the 
second  by  the  term  "bonus  policies,"  and  die  third  by  the  term  "policies  for  specified  sums." 
That  the  total  valne  of  the  liabilities  of  the  said  Amicahle  So.  by  virtue  of  its  said  several  policies 
on  the  xst  day  of  September,  1863,  was  the  sum  of  1^604,500.  That  with  the  exception  of  the 
said  pol.  and  tne  unpaid  claims  on  policies  on  lives  now  dereiased,  and  the  current  expenses  of  its 
<Mjoa,  and  certain  smallpayments  to  retired  officers,  Uie  individual  liabilities  (if  any)  of  the  So.  were  of 
insignificant  amount.  That  the  total  value  of  the  funds  and  property  or  assets  of  the  Sd.  on  the  said 
1st  da/  of  September)  1863,  amounted  to  the  snm  of  ;^6s^,ooo  ana  upwards.  That  the  bus.  of  the  said 
Amicable  So.  had  of  late  years  greatly  decreased,  principally  firom  the  constitution  of  the  So.,  which 
from  its  mode- of  assessing  dividends  on  the  said  charter  pol.  and  the  restricted  amount  of  bonus  which 
it  could  declare  upon  its  bonus  pol.,  placed  it  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  eyss  of  Uie  public  with  oUier 
offices  established  on  a  more  modern  and  less  fettered  system. 

This  last  was  a  candid  admission,  but  it  was  true.  The  arrangement  with  the  Economic 
was  not  carried  through,  and  we  could  well  appreciate  the  observation  of  the  N.  Y.  Ins. 
Superintendent  in  his  next  official  report :  *' We  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  out  of  regard 
for  the  general  interests  of  Life  Ins.  in  both  hemispheres,  may  well  ask  that  such  a 
venerable  monument  of  the  permanence  and  perpetuity  of  the  system  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  undisturbed."    The  prayer  was  not  to  oe  granted. 

Shortly  afterwards  negociations  were  opened  up  with  the  Norwich  Union  Life.    These 

matured  into  a  scheme  in^ich  was  laid  before  Pari,  and  received  its  sanction  and  authority 

bymeansof  29&30  Vict,c.C9axv.   The  terms  of  arrangement,  as  embodied  in  this  Act» 

are  as  follows : 

It  is  recited  that  the  profits  of  the  AmieahU  did  not  admit  of  the  payment  of  1^*50  on  eveiy  share ; 
tiiat  the  amount  of  each  share  under  the  chartefopolicies  had  on  the  aveia^  of  ss  years  subsequent  to 
1841  averaged  £tti  Z3r.  scf.  Also  that  the  system  of  the  Amicable  was  on^.  estab.  x6o  years  ago,  "  as 
tiae  first  experiment  in  life  assn.,  and  therefore  in  the  absence  of  all  expenenoe  of  the  principles  upon 
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which  it  ought  to  be  conducted,  it  has  been  found  imponible  to  adopt  the  peculiar  system  of  the 
Amicable  to  the  system  upon  which  life  ins.  is  now  ordinarily  conducted."  It  further  recited  that  no 
policy-holder  of  the  AsHicahle  had  a  right  to  require  the  directors  to  undertake  any  new  business  of  life 
assu. ;  that  the  assets  were  more  tlum  sufficient  to  meet  the  eventual  liabilities.  That  the  yeariy 
expenses  of  the  So.  exceeded  j^3Soo.  That  the  number  of  Amscabie  policy-holders  was  904,  insured 
foz*  if  z*x46,900t  of  whom  894  ins.  lor  ;Cz,oxo,z8o,  had  approved  proposed  arrangement.  Of  tne  remain- 
ing zoo  policy-holders,  86  had  not  ussented,  ^  were  neutral,  ana  7  dissentient.  The  agreement  pro- 
vided that  the  whole  of  the  assets  of  the  Amicable  should  be  aroropriated  for  meeting  claims  under 
Amicable  policies,  less  onlv  the  sum  of  £1x10  per  ann.  contributed  towards  management.  The 
.  Amicable  was  not  to  undertaJce  any  new  bus.  The  funds  of  the  Norwich  were  to  be  liable  for  Amicable 
pols. ;  charter  pols.  being  paiid  at  £2S7  p.  share.  The  Norwich  So.  to  take  over  funds  of  iltM  Amicable, 
^ich  latter  to  be  formally  dissolved.    Compensation  of  officers  of  4jnicable  provided  fbr. 

Adopting  the  language  of  Mr.  Farren  in  the  foregoing  account  of  the  Amicable  So.,  it 
may  be  seen  ''by  what  gradual  means  the  important  S3rstem  of  pecuniary  provision  against 
the  evils  of  premature  death  was  being  estab.  Without  obsenrance  of  tne  distinction  of 
age ;  without  any  definite  notion  as  to  the  value  of  each  nominee's  expectant  share  of  the 
mortuary  dividend — ^yet  an  assembly  of  private  individuals  as  early  as  1705-6  considerately 
felt  that  if  the  general  notions  as  to  the  tenure  of  life  admitted  of  being  acted  on  to  pro- 
vide an  annuity  for  an  individual  himself,  so  pecuniary  matters  might  Ije  equallv  arranged 
to  provide  support  for  such  members  of  his  family  as  might  eventually  survive  hmi."  The 
So.  so  constituted  lasted  for  161  years.  It  was  essentially  a  thing  of  the  past ;  but  its 
hist,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  all  succeeding  generations. 
AMICABLE  So.,  Mortality  Experience  op. — ^The  mortality  eiroerience  of  this  Sa  has 
been  separately  pub.  on  three  distinct  occasions,  each  of  which  we  must  pass  under 
review.  Under  date  ist  Dec.,  1778,  Mr.  Charles  Brand,  the  then  registrar,  compiled  the 
experience  of  the  So.,  giving  the  following  as  his  reasons  for  so  doing : 

The  variety  of  tables  of  observations  on  the  bills  of  mort.  for  different  places,  and  the  different  sums 
they  gave  when  applied  to  value  annuities  from^  first  induced  me  to  consider  some  method  to  take  an 
actual  duration  of  Uves,  from  a  register  of  experienced  facts  :  I  therefore  applied  myself  to  the  books 
of  the  Amicable  So.  and  extracted  from  thence  the  date  of  the  admission  of  every  member  on  whom 
a  claim  had  been  made,  the  age  when  admitted,  and  the  day  on  which  the  memoer  died.  I  likewise 
computed  the  time  each  member  lived,  and  arranged  them  according  to  their  respective  ages,  the 
totau  and  averages  whereof  have  produced  the  result  contained  in  the  above  table  of  durations. 

The  table  of  expectancy  of  life  is  formed  by  appropriating  that  share  of  lifo  which  each  member 
would  have  enjoyed,  had  all  the  members  of  the  succeeding  ages  been  admitted^  when  at  the  given  age ; 
and  had  there  been  a  greater  number  of  instances  in  the  earlier  or  later  periods  of  life,  I  should  not 
have  combined  them,  but  given  them  distinct  and  separate,  according  to  their  ages  {  yet  I  hope  I  have 
obtained  such  a  number  of  facts  as  will  give  a  foundation  for  fixing  the  value  of  annuities  on  the  lives  of 
those  individuals  who  may  be  supposed  "  to  have  no  disorder  which  may  tend  to  the  shortening  of 
their  days." 

There  are  tables  of  observations  on  bills  of  mort.  which  have  been  communicated  to  the  public  by 
two  very  ingenious  mathematicians.  Dr.  Halley  and  Mr.  Simpson ;  the  former  gives  a  calculation, 
founded  upon  five  years*  observation  on  the  bills  of  mort.  for  Breslau ;  the  latter  upon  ten  years'  obser- 
vations on  the  bills  of  mort.  for  Lond. ;  both  authors  being,  however,  very  sensible  how  ddFective  those 
bills  were^  they  only  gave  them  as  the  best  frt>m  whence  any  conclusions  could  have  then  been  diawn. 
We  have  likewise  been  favoured,  in  Monsieur  de  Buffbn's  Natural  History,  with  tables  formcMl  from  the 
obscuvations  of  Monsieur  du  Pre  de  St.  Maur,  of  the  French  Academy,  and  there  pub.  by  his  authority : 
they  comprehended  the  observations  on  three  parishes  in  Paris  and  twelve  in  the  country ;  those  combined 
give  expectations  of  lives  which  to  a  fraction  correspond  with  the  above  table,  until  the  a^;es  of  52,  etc.. 
and  the  difference  then  arises  frt>m  the  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  instances  to  contmue  the  usnad 
.  decrements  of  life,  which  the  nature  of  this  institution  would  not  admit  of;  but  notwithstanding  these 
corresponding  circumstances,  the  tables  of  observations  on  bills  of  mort.  ought  to  give  an  expectancy 
of  life  much  less  than  a  register  of  lives  collected  with  care  and  attention.  Because  such  bills  must 
contain  the  deaths  of  those  who  were  debilitated  (in  number  not  ascertained) ;  when  they  give  a  greater, 
they  are  apparently  defective,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  too  implicitly  relied  on. 

Mr.  de  Moivre  m  his  book  on  the  Doctrine  of  Chances^  strongly  recommends  a  register  to  be  taken 
of  individuals,  ascertaining  their  ams  and  occupations,  in  order  to  deduce  frx>m  tiience  some  znore 
certain  grounds  to  obviate  those  difficulties,  which  have  but  too  justly  been  attributed  to  the  imperfect 
and  chimerical  returns  made  as  general  bills  of  mort.  Having  in  a  great  measure  complied  with  his 
wish,  by  here  giving  the  result  or  a  register  of  ^826  persons  who  have  been  members  of  a  public  inst..  I 
shall,  as  soon  as  other  engagements  will  permit  me,  proceed  to  form  a  complete  set  of  tables  for  tne 
value  of  annuities,  attending  at  the  same  time  to  that  particular  risque  ana  contingency  annexed  to 
those  in  early  life. 

Here  is  Mr.  Brand's  Table  of  '*  Durations,"  which  possesses  great  interest  on  account  of 
its  beinc;  the  first  "  Experience"  Table  ever  compiled. 

A  Table  of  the  Duration  of  Lives  in  the  corp.  of  the  Amicable  So.  for  a  perpetual  Assu. 
Office  from  the  institution  of  the  Sa  (in  1706)  to  the  year  1777,  both  mchisive^  being 
upwards  of  72  years. 


Duration.  Expectation. 

Age.     Tears.  Ded.  parts.  Yrs.Deci.  parts. 


Duration.  Expectation. 

Age.     Tears.  Ded.  parte.  Yrs.  Ded.  parte. 

3«  IS  '3369  27    1325 

32  14  -3315  26  -5861 

33  13  '4383  26  0763 

34  15  '1917  25  6029 

35  15  '8246  25  -0556 

36        16  -5397        24  -4752 

37  14  •8876  23  -8530 

38  13  '6493  23  -3013 

39  13  -2849  22  -8093 

•  There  being  hut  few  UvM  at  these  ages,  it  became  neceisaiy  to  combine  them  to  form  proper  avenges. 


*I2  to  22 

15  7022 

31  '5941 

23 

15  -2310 

31  '0481 

34 

14  -5424 

30  -5134 

% 

11  "0383 

12  5424 

29  -9974 
29  -5898 

V, 

14  '3561 
12  '1150 

2Q  -1397 
28  6325 

29 

14  3178 

28  *202I 

30 

15  9671 

27  -6980 
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Dnntion.  ExpactatioB. 

Yean.  Deci.  parts.  Yn.Ded.  parts. 


40 

15  -9506 

22  '3385 

41 

15  -jsei 
14  '8191 

21  7142 

4a 

21  -0991 

43 

'3  '5315 
18  1835 

20  '5178 

44 

20  '0168 

'U 

14  •564; 

15  -186: 

»9  -1578 
18  -5406 
17  '8461 

$ 

15  -2821 

13  1452 

17  '1052 

49 

15  x>4io 

16  '5422 

50 

15  "6657 

15  7298 

51 

15  0767 

14  7390 

Duration.  Expectation. 

Years.  Ded.  parts.  Yrs.  Deci.  parts. 

•6827 

•1245 
•1803 

•6267 

*OI28 


10  4739 

13 

II  -9013 

12 

12  '8410 

II 

10  -8547 

9 

8  -2585 

8 

6  7671 


6  7671 


About  1811  Mr.  John  Pensam,  the  then  rcgistnir  of  the  So.,  took  out  of  its  books 
such  a  statement  concerning  the  lives  ins.  as  to  constitute,  in  some  sort,  a  Life  Table. 
That  statement  was  never  pub.,  but  its  compiler  used  it  to  test  the  experience  of  the  So. 
against  the  Northampton  Table.  The  result  was  in  favour  of  the  AmicoMe  lives,  which 
Mr.  Pensam  said  he  attributed  very  much  to  the  bene/U  of  seUction.  Not,  however,  to 
medical  selection,  of  which  the  So.  did  not  avail  itseu  in  the  earlier  part  of  its  hist. 

In  1 841  Mr.  Galloway,  the  then  registrar  of  the  So.,  for  the  "use  of  members,"  pub. 
its  experience,  and  also  furnished  in  detail  the  data  on  which  it  was  based.  The 
observations  extended  over  a  period  of  thirty-three  years,  from  the  reconstruction  of  the 
So.  in  1808  to  the  5th  April,  1841.  Three  determinations  of  the  law  of  mortality  were 
included  in  these  observations.  The^x/,  grounded  on  the  duration  of  die  lives  of  those 
members  only  who  had  been  admitted  into  the  So.  since  the  banning  of  1808,  upon 
insurances  on  single  lives  for  the  whole  period  of  life.  The  second^  on  the  duration  of  the 
lives  of  those  members  who,  having  been  admitted  in  previous  years,  formed  the  old  So., 
on  the  5th  April,  1808  ;  and  the  thirds  on  the  combined  data  furnished  by  both  classes. 

The  first  of  these  determinations  was  prescribed  by  the  So. 's  6th  Charter,  which  directed 
that  the  aim.  valuations  required  for  ascertaining  the  amount  of  the  dividend  to  be  paid 
on  claims,  by  the  deaths  of  members,  shall  be  made  from  a  table  of  mort.,  deduced  trom 
the  experience  of  the  So.  itself  during  a  specified  period  of  time ;  and  tlie  second  and 
third  were  subsequently  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  Uie  investigation  com- 
plete, by  including  in  it  the  total  experience  of  the  So.  since  1808.     Mr,  GaUoway  says : 

In  collecting  the  materials  for  these  tables  great  pains  were  taken  to  insure  the  most  scrupulous 
accuracy.  In  the  early  part  of  the  period  over  which  the  observation  extends  the  office  rasters  were 
not  arran|^  with  a  view  to  the  present  investigation,  and  a  largt  proporium  of  the  membert  mtrg 
€u»ured  tn  mort  than  one  ffoUcy^  while  the  record  of  the  second  assu.  did  not  always  contain  a 
reference  to  the  first,  much  mfficulty  was  experienced  in  ascertaining  the  exact  number  of  persons  who 
had  stood  the  chances  of  life  in  the  So.  After  repeated  comparisons  of  different  sets  of  books,  and 
reference  to  the  money  accounts  in  all  cases  of  discrepancy,  a  ust,  correct  (I  believe)  in  every  respect, 
was  at  length  prepared,  containing  the  following  particulars :— x.  The  name  of  each  individuu  on 
whose  life  an  assu.  was  eflFected  for  the  first  time ;  a.  His  office  a^  at  admission ;  3.  Ilie  date  of  his 
admission ;  4.  The  date  of  his  death,  or  discontinuance,  if  not  bring,  in  the  So.  on  Uie  5th  April, 
1841^  which  are  all  the  data  required  for  the  construction  of  the  tables.  The  ages  at  admission  were 
certified  by  extracts  from  baptismal  registers  or  by  affidavits,  and  the  dates  were  carefully  checked.  In 
estimating  the  relative  value  of  the  results  brought  out,  the  accuracy  and  certainty  of^the  data  may 
perhaps  be  regarded  as  compensating  in  some  degree  the  smallness  of  their  number. — Intro, 

The  question  of  persons,  and  not  policies,  bein£  thus  set  at  rest,  the  next  point  to  notice 
is  the  method  of  reckoning  the  ages.  The  plan  adopted  was  to  consider  that  each 
member  on  admission  had  completed  exactly  the  half  of  his  current  year ;  but  a  sub- 
sequent test  showed  each  member  to  be  about  hvo  months  older  than  is  assumed  at 
admission,  discontinuation,  or  death  in  the  tables. 

The  data  so  obtained  was  arranged  on  the  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  W.  Momn  for  the 
Equitable  Experience.  By  this  disposition  of  the  materials  (continues  Mr.  Galloway)  a 
distinct  and  complete  view  is  eiven  of  the  duration  of  the  lives,  and  of  the  assu.  of  each 
class  separately,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  taken  collectively ;  in  short,  a  separate  deter- 
mination of  mortality  is  nuule  for  each  age  of  admission,  whereby  considerable  light  is 
thrown  on  various  questions  having  an  important  practical  bearing  on  the  general  subject 
of  life  assu.  ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  effects  of  selection  at  the  different  ages.  But  he 
adds,  "  It  is  true  that  the  materials  from  which  the  present  table  is  constructed  are  much 
too  scanty  to  allow  of  its  indications  being  safely  adopted  for  the  solution  of  such  questions.*' 

Subsequent  similar  valuations  were  to  be  made  every  ten  years,  but  we  have  no  lecords 
of  any  others. 

The  number  of  members  admitted  between  5th  April,  1808,  and  5th  April,  1841,  was 
5,530 ;  of  whom,  505  discontinued  their  policies,  ana  1^  died,  leaving  2,227  surviving  at 
the  last-named  date.  Of  the  members  prior  to  5th  April,  1808,  living  after  that  date, 
there  were  1,088 ;  of  whom,  994  died,  30  discontinued  tneir  policies,  and  64  still  survived 

*  When  the  So.  was  first  instituted,  and  until  the  year  1732,  the  wgj»  of  those  who  became  members 
were  not  limited  (as  they  now  are)  to  between  is  and  45 ;  but  many  instances  happened  afterwards,  by 
exchanging  older  for  younger  members,  for  those  above  uie  age  of  45. 

i  There  being  but  few  lives  of  these  ages,  it  became  necessary  to  combine  them  to  form  proper  averagee. 
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probably  from  beuif  in  both  aeries. 

Table  showing  the  probabilities  and  mean  daration  of  life,  tcsolting  from  tbe  total 
acperience  oSAmuaiU  So.  from  5[h  April,  iSoS,  to  jth  April,  1841. 
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The  AmicaUi  thus  indicated  a  less  mortality  dian  the  EpiUabltbom  25  to  40;  and  both 
agree  in  giving  a  more  favourable  view  of  the  diances  of  life  at  those  ages  than  even  the 
Carlisle  Table  or  the  Government  male  annuitants.  From  45  to  60,  the  diances  of  living 
over  five  years  are  less  by  the  Amicable  Table  than  the  Eptitable^  but  the  difference  is 
inconsiderable.  Above  60,  the  mort  in  the  Amicable  increases  rapidly  in  comparison 
with  that  in  the  Equitable;  and  at  65  and  all  the  higher  ages  it  gives  the  rhancrs  of  living 
over  five  years  less  than  the  Northampton  Table. 

With  respect  to  the  series  of  old  members,  the  circumstances  were  considerably  difierent, 
and  the  rate  of  mortality  differed  accordingly.  Of  ti^e  1,088  lives  of  which  the  series  is 
composed,  more  than  half  were  above  the  age  of  57  when  the  observation  commenced  in 
1808  ;  and  as  the  limitine  age  of  admission  into  the  So.  previoiis  to  that  year  was  46,  it 
followed  that  more  than  naU'  had  lived  in  the  So.  upwards  of  11  years,  so  that  they  could 
not  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  class  of  selected  lives.  Besides,  the  members  were 
not,  as  in  the  other  series,  continually  recruited  by  firesh  admissions,  no  new  member 
having  been  added  to  the  original  list  A  comparatively  high  rate  of  mort  was  therefore 
to  be  anticipated  from  the  exp.  of  this  class  alone  :  and  such  turned  out  to  be  the  result 

The  mor^tv  of  the  new  series  will  be  found  to  coincide  very  closely  with  the  mean 
duration  of  male  life  in  France,  as  shown  by  M.  Demonferrand's  Tables. 

It  may  be  stated  generally  that  the  principal  feature  of  distinction  between  the  Amicahle 
and  EquitaHe  Tables  is  the  greater  mort.  indicated  by  the  foimer  at  the  higher  ages^ 
particularly  between  65  and  80.  In  point  of  absolute  value,  the  experience  of  the 
Amicable  So.  is  undoubtedlv  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  Equitable,  The  number 
of  deaths  in  the  Equitable  Table  is  5, 144,  while  the  number  in  the  Amicable  Combined 
Table  is  1792. — Galloway, 

Almost  all  the  members  of  the  Amicable  were  males,  and  the  great  majority  appear  to 
have  been  inhabitants  of  Lond.  The  ages  of  admissions  of  the  members  of  the  new 
series  was  as  follows  : 

Under  21 
From  20  to  30 

i»     30  to  40 

19      4^  to  ^o  ... 

„     5^  to  60      ...  ...  ... 

Above  60        ... 

3iS30 

This  review  of  Its  mort  exp.  appropriately  completes  our  hist  of  the  Amicable  Corp. 

AMICABLE  So.  for  Marriage,  in  Bell  Court,  Bow  Churchyard,  founded  in  1710,  for 
Birth,  Marriage,  and  Service  Ins.  We  give  some  details  of  this  office  under  Marriags 
Ins.  There  appears  to  have  been  another  Amicable  So.  for  Marriages  held  at  Mr.  Gray's, 
Swan  Yard. 

AMICABLE  So.  kept  at  the  Sun  and  Cross  Keys,  in  Wich  St,  founded  in  1709,  as  a 
branch  of  the  Taylors  Friendly  So,  for  Ins,  upon  the  Lives  of  Men^  JVomen,  and  Childrem* 
We  shall  give  further  details  concerning  it  in  HiST.  OF  Life  Ins. 

AMICABLE  So.  of  Annuitants. — This  So.  was  founded  in  Westminster  in  1769,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  to  its  members  an  annuity  of  ;£'26  on  arriving^  at  the  age  of  5a  It 
was  one  of  many  sos.  of  a  similar  class,  founded  about  the  same  period.  The  rate  of  con- 
tribution required  from  the  members  was  generally  inadequate  to  the  benefits  promised ; 
and  the  sos.  died  out  generally  about  the  period  when,  if  properly  constituted,  they  would 
have  been  of  service  to  the  members.  This  particular  So.  continued  in  operation  for 
some  years.  The  following  advertisement  was  issued  by  its  managers  in  May,  I777>  ^^^ 
has  at  least  one  remarkable  feature : 

Amicable  So.  of  Annaitants  for  the  Benefit  of  Age,  estab.  Christmas,  1769.  The  directors  of  this  So. 
meet  this  day,  and  the  first  Monday  in  every  month,  at  tiie  Feathers  Tavern,  near  St.  Clement's 
Chnrch,  in  the  Strand,  from  7  to  9  in  the  evening-,  for  the  admission  of  members  of  either  sex  dein^ 
Proiesianis,  Conditions  :  Any  person  may  subscnoe  for  one,  two,  three,  or  four  shares,  and  when  50 
years  of  age  will  be  entitled  to  an  annuity  of  £96,  £$**  £7^3  or  1^x04  per  ann.  during  life,  or  such  sum  as 
the  fiind  ot  the  So.  will  admit,  except  sucn  as  oecome  memoers  at  uowaxds  of  40  yean  of  age,  who  must 
continue  members  for  ten  years  before  they  are  entitled  to  the  saia  annuities.    Also  may  be  admitted 


house.   The  Deed  of  Sett,  of  this  So.  is  enrolled  in  the  High  Court  of  Chaaony* 

The  ultimate  fate  of  the  Ca  we  cannot  trace. 
AMICABLE  So.  of  Master  Bakers.— This  So.  was  founded  under  articles  of  agreement 
dated  a5th  June»  1798.  Its  object  was  to  raise  an  annuity  fund  by  means  of  annual  sub- 
scriptions,  etc.  Every  subscribNor,  who  should  have  been  a  member  seven  years,  and 
attamed  the  age  of  60  years,  was  to  be  entitled  to  a  clear  annuity  of  ;f  60  for  life,  and  the 
widow  of  every  such  annuitant  to  an  annuity  of  £$0,  or  in  certain  cases,  ;f  60  for  her  life, 
if  she  continued  a  widow.  The  Sa  afterwards  became  involved  in  Udgatioiia  and  its 
affiurs  came  before  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  in  the  case  of  Pearce  v.  Piper. 
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As  the  hist  of  this  So.  is  bat  too  Olustratiye  of  that  of  many  other  sos.  of  that  period, 
we  add  Uie  following  details  concerning  it : 

The  articles  provided  for  paymeikt  of  ann.  subs.,  etc.,  that  a  member  who  continued  a  year  in  anear 
should  forfieit  the  money  paid ;  lose  all  claim  on  the  fund :  and  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  So. :  tbat 
no  member  should  become  entitled  to  any  efficient  benent  from  the  ^o.  until  he  had  been  a  member 


have  power  to  convene  an  extraordinary  general  meeting  in  tiie  manner  specified. 

The  art.  then,  pointing  out  the  mode  in  which  the  fund  arising  from  the  subs,  and  fines  should  accn- 
mulate  during  seven  years,  directed  that  at  the  end  of  seven  years  the  clear  cap.  should  be  valued  kbq 
ascertained ;  and  the  subsequent  subs,  and  ann.  produce  thereof  should  be  applied  in  dttdiarge  ot  tM 
current  expenses  and  annuities  due  or  to  become  due ;  and  that  every  subs,  who  should  have  been  a 
member  seven  years,  and  should  then  have  attained  the  age  of  60  years,  should  be  entitied  to  a  clear  aoAn. 
of  1^60  for  life ;  and  the  widow  of  every  such  annuitant  to  an  annuity  of  £30,  or  in  certam  cases  of  £60 
for  her  life,  if  she  continued  a  widow.  In  case  of  several  anan.  fiOUng  due  about  the  same  time,  soma 
might  be  deferred  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months.  .  .  . 

If  at  the  end  of  seven  years  the  funds  and  income  therefrxnn  were  insuffideot  to  meet  annmtaes  and 
other  outgoings,  subs,  might  be  raised  to  members  and  annuitants  (with  exception  in  favour  of  any 
annuitants  who  had  become  blindj. 

On  31st  July.  x8o6,  a  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  directors  on  the  report  of  a  committee,  to  ttM 
eflfect  that  the  So.  could  no  longer  exist,  and  recommending  that  it  be  dissolved,  and  every  monber  (m 
paid  his  principal  and  int.  Some  annuitants  appealed,  on  the  ground  that  if  the  fund*  andsncemu 
foerv  insufficient  for  t/u  purposss  of  ike  So.,  the  suit,  must  be  raised  and  funds  provided.  The 
directors  answered  that  the  orig.  tables  of  the  So.  were  founded  in  error  and  could  not  support  the 

Promised  annuities.    Only  ao  out  of  xss  members  present  at  the  meeting  had  objected  to  dissolutimi  of 
o.    The  directors  acted  upon  the  opinion  of  Mr.  W.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Fairman  (author  of  a  work  on 
the  Public  Funds), 

Alter  a  good  deal  of  litigation,  the  Court  of  Chancery  ultimatelv  directed  inquiries  as  follows : 
I.  To  ascertain  the  state  of  tiie  So.,  defect  of  plan,  etc. ;  a.  To  provide  a  remedy,  vix.,  by  add.  subs, 
adequate  to  the  objects ;  by  paying  the  arrears,  and  providing  for  the  present  and  future  annwtaes. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  intention  of  the  majoritj  of  the  members  was,  at  the  end  of  the 
seven  years,  to  dissolve  the  So.  and  obtain  repayment  of  their  money ;  and  in  that  way  to 
defeat  the  rights  of  those  who  had  become  entitled  to  their  anna.  This  proceeding  the 
Court  properly  frustrated. 

AMICUS  CuRiiE  (Lat  friend  to  the  Court),  a  stander  by,  who  informs  the  Court  when 
doubtful  or  mistaken  of  any  fact  or  decided  case. 

AMITY  Life.— This  Co.  was  projected  in  1853  by  two  solicitors,  who  did  not  proceed  with 
the  enterprise  in  the  spirit  indicated  in  its  tide,  and  so  the  Co.  came  to  grief. 

AMSTERDAM. — We  propose  to  note  briefly  the  ins.  incidents  connected  with  this,  as  with 
other  continental  cities.  It  must  not  be  understood  that  we  purpose  to  attempt  a  com- 
plete hist,  of  the  progress  of  ins.  in  them.  It  may  rather  be  considered  that  we  mention 
(as  a  rule)  such  incidents  as  arise  out  of,  elucidate,  or  tend  to  complete  the  hist  of  ins. 
in  our  own  country. 

We  shall  pursue  the  chronological  arrangement,  mentioning  any  very  special  incidents 
under  a  separate  heading.  Thus  an  important  Marine  ordin.  was  promulgated  from  here 
in  1598.  l^is  will  be  spoken  of  in  conjunction  with  later  ordin.  under  Amsterdam,  Ins. 
Ordin.  ;  and  much  light  will  be  thrown  upon  the  various  branches  of  the  ins.  practised 
in  Northern  Europe  at  an  early  date. 

Several  important  improvements  made  in  fire-engines  have  originated  in  this  city.  ^  The 
two  Dutchmen,  Van  der  Heide,  who  were  inspectors  of  the  apparatus  for      "*       "'■■ 


fires  here,  invented  about  the  year  1672  hose  tor  fire-engines,  wnich  up  to  that  time 
been  unknown.  They  used  leather  for  its  manufacture.  The  introduction  of  hose  led 
naturally  to  many  improvements  in  fire-engines,  in  which  these  same  men  were  prominent 
They  adapted  their  engines  to  the  use  of  suction  hose,  which  in  many  respects  was  even  of 
more  importance  than  the  use  of  hose  in  the  ejection  of  the  water ;  although  the  last,  by 
enabling  the  engines  to  be  stood  in  positions  of  safety,  was  of  very  great  practical  ad- 
vantage.   [Fire-Engines,  Hist,  of.] 

Bedcmann  {Hist,  of  Inventions)  relates  how  at  the  fire  of  the  Stadthouse,  in  1652,  the 
old  engines  then  in  use  were  of  very  little  service.  The  city  lost  by  ten  conflagrations, 
while  the  old  apparatus  was  in  use,  1,024,130  florins ;  but  in  the  following  five  years, 
after  the  introduction  of  the  new  engines,  the  loss  occasioned  by  forty  fires  was  only 
18,355  florins. 

Tliese  new  engines  were  made  with  the  improvements  of  the  Van  der  Heides,  who  had 
in  1677,  five  years  after  they  had  first  tried  experiments,  obtained  an  exclusive  privilege  to 
make  these  engines  for  a  period  of  25  years.  In  1682,  their  engines  being  sufficiently 
distributed  throughout  the  city,  the  old  ones  were  laid  aside. 

In  1695  there  were  60  of  these  engines  in  the  dty,  the  nearest  six  of  which  were  to 
attend  eaoi  fire.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  they  were  common  in  all  the  towns  of  the 
Netherlands. 

The  following  is  an  authentic  outline  of  the  regulations  in  force  in  1715,  for  the  safety 
of  the  city  in  cases  of  fire.  They  were  communicated  for  the  information  of  residents  in 
Lond.,  after  a  serious  fire  in  the  last-named  city  about  that  date. 

X.  The  law  positively  forbids  all  crowding  to  the  place ;  nobody  that  is  not  a  neighbouring  inhabitant 
dares  enter  the  street  where  a  fire  is  broke  out,  for  he  would  immediately  be  dapt  in  jail, 
s.  A  sttfficieDt  number  of  men  are  listed,  who  are  obliged  to  serve  at  extinguishing  fires  (the  porters* 
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for  exanmle) ;  these  are  under  the  most  ex€u:i  regulation  and  discipline.  The^r  are  disposed  into  classes, 
and  each  class  is  governed  by  a  master,  who  is  authorized  by  the  magistrate.  The  masters  are 
settled  inhabitants  at  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  have  each  a  list  of  the  names  and  habitations  of 
the  men  that  are  under  him.  The  masters  are  bound  to  appear  at  the  first  notice  of  a  fire,  and  the 
naen  upon  the  same  notice  are  bound  to  attend  upon  their  masters.  Every  man  possesses  a  brass 
ticket,  which  he  brings  with  him  and  delivers  to  his  master,  which  is  a  token  of  his  appearance,  and 
entitles  him  to  a  reward  of  half-a-crown  or  more,  according  to  the  service  he  has  performed.  He  that 
does  not  appear,  or  he  that  departs  without  leave  of  the  master,  is  fined  or  otherwise  punished ;  and 
disobedience  or  neglect  is  severely  punished.  And  in  short,  the  men  are  under  the  same  discipline  as 
soldiers,  and  like  soldiers  too  are  exercised,  and  taught  how  to  work  an  engine,  and  to  do  all  other 
the  services  that  are  necessary  in  suppressing  fires.  All  these  men  wear  painted  bats ;  that  is,  thick 
felts  Mtinted  all  over  with  red,  olue,  green,  yellow,  etc.,  to  distinguish  the  class  they  are  of. 

3.  £iupnes  are  placed  in  all  parts  of  the  town  locked  up  in  little  houses  made  for  them ;  the  kevs 
^meivoiare  kept  by  the  master,  who  is  obliged  to  take  care  to  keep  the  engines  in  good  order.  The 
buckets  are  hung  up  in  the  citizens'  houses  in  convenient  number  and  at  convenient  distances,  and  at 
every  such  house  the  picture  of  a  bucket  is  set  upon  the  wall.  And  long  poles  with  large  hooks  to 
them,  ladders,  and  ropes,  and  other  necessaries,  are  kept  in  the  churches  to  be  made  use  oxas  occasion 
offers. 

4.  To  encourage  alacrity,  a  reward  of  ^^xo  is  given  to  the  men  that  bring  in  the  first  engine,  £$  to 
the  second,  and  half  that  sum  to  the  thiroT  And  lastly,  the  magistrates  afford  all  possible  assistance  in 
supporting  the  authority  of  the  masters  of  the  firemen.  By  these  methods  we  are  protected  from  the 
rage  of  fire;  and  why  the  same  methods  should  not  preserve  you  too.  I  cannot  see.  Thus  much  I  am 
sure  of,  that  by  order  and  discipline  the  greatest  works  may  be  periormed ;  but  from  confrision  and 
irregularity  no  good  e£Eects  can  arise. — Amsi.  Jan.  jx,  X7Z5. 

The  mania  for  new  projects,  especially  of  Ins.  Cos.,  which  had  been  so  prevalent  in 

Kneland  during  1720,  and  for  several  years  preceding,  extended  itself  to  Holland.     We 

find  from  a  cotemporary  authority,  under  date  Amsterdam,  26th  July,  1720,  the  following: 

We  are  a  little  alarm'd  at  the  daily  multiplication  of  new  projects  amongus.  We  are  now  beginning 
one  here  of  a  nature  very  particular,  and  its  circumstances  surprising,  ihe  subs,  is  to  be  extremely 
greaX ;  but  as  nothing  is  paid  down  at  first  but  half  a  florin,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  the  subs, 
will  be  quickly  fiird,  tho'  it  be  for  no  less  than  xoo  millions.  The  contriver  or  undertaker  of  this  is 
said  to  be  aw  Englishman ;  the  gentlemen  of  that  nation  being,  it  seems,  at  present  more  fam'd  for 
projecting  than  any  other.  We  do  not,  however,  know  what  measures  they  intend  to  take  for  Uie 
carrying  on  a  design  of  this  magnitude  till  they  make  known  their  scheme;  but  it  it  io  be  calTditM 
they  all  are)  a  Co.  of  Ins, 

The  bill  of  mort.  for  Amsterdam  shows  the  deaths  for  fhe  nine  years  1728  to  1736, 
both  inclusive,  to  have  been  as  follows  : 

Years.  1728       1729     1730     1731      1732      1733       '734     1735     '73^ 

Numbers.    11,164    9,618    8,912    8,383    7,332    10,691     7,764    6,533    9,206. 

Average,  8,844. 
The  number  of  burials  in  this  city -in  1740  was  10,056  persons,  being  2,500  more  than 
in  the  preceding  year.     The  ships  which  came  into  Amsterdam  in  the  same  year  were 
1,645,  heing  168  fewer  than  in  1738.     In  1742  there  arrived  1,591  ships.     In  this  same 
year  (1742)  Kerseboom  i>ub.  in  this  citv  a  fol.  voL  containing  a  mort.  taole  deduced  from 
the  registers  of  annuitants  in  Holland  and  West  Friesland.  [Kerseboom *s  Table  of  Mort.] 
A  So.  was  founded  in  Amsterdam  about  1765  for  granting  annu.  on  survivorship. 
Thus,  if  a  life  aged  20  desired  to  secure  an  annu.  provided  it  survived  another  person 
aged  60,  this  So.  promised  for  the  ann.  payment  of  1 10  florins  the  following  benefits  : 
If  the  oldest  life  faUed  in  the  first  year  after  admission,  an  annu.  of  100  florins  ;  if  in  the 
2nd  year,  200  ;  if  in  the  3rd  year,  300 ;  if  in  the  4th  year,  400  ;  if  in  the  5th,  or  any  sub- 
sequent year,  500  florins.     This  So.  opened  an  a^ncy  in  Lond.,  and  hence  the  atten- 
tion of  Dr.  Price  was  drawn  to  it.     In  the  first  edition  of  his  Obs.  on  Reversionary  Pay' 
ments  (1771),  after  reviewing  the  scheme  of  this  So.,  he  says  : 

It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  scheme  of  this  So.  is  in  this  instance  grossly  defective.  There  are 
other  instances  in  which  it  is  even  more  defective ;  cuui  ihe  whole  of  (/,  like  ihe  schemes  of  most 
of  ihe  Lond,  Sos.,  appears  to  have  been  contrived  by  persons  who  nad^  no  principles  to  go  upon. 
And  yet  it  has  been  much  encouraged.  Many  have  entered  themselves  into  it  from  different  parts 
of  Europe ;  and  the  printed  plan  acquaints  us,  that  it  is  now  in  possession  of  an  ann.  income  of  200,000 
florins.  What  disappointment  then  must  it  in  time  produce  ?  .  .  .  .  Mr.  Cadell  can  procure 
from  his  correspondents  in  Holland  any  information  for  those  who  may  want  to  know  more  of  this 
So.     But  indeed  I  should  be  sorry  to  find  it  much  enquired  affcer  in  Lond. 

In  his  4th  ed.,  1783,  Dr.  Price  says :  '*  This  So.  was  so  wretched  a  deception  that  it 

was  impossible  it  should  long  stand  its  ground  ;  and  I  am  told  it  now  exists  no  more." 

Beawes,  an  English  writer  on  M.  Ins.  matters  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  says : 

It  is  generally  believed,  and  by  many  affirmed,  that  more  ins.  are  made  at  Amsterdam  than  with  vs, 
or  indeed  in  anv  other  port  in  the  world ;  their  extensive  commerce  by  sea,  and  the  extraordinary 
number  of  vessels  continually  sailing  from  thence,  naturally  occasions  many  to  follow  the  practice 
of  ins. ;  but  what  has  yet  augmented  this  business  and  multij^lied  the  policies  of  ins.  almost  to  infinity, 
has  been  that  honour  and  inteeri^  with  which  their  underwriters  were  formerly  characterised,  as  their 
policies  were  then  only  subscrwed  by  men  of  large  fortunes. 

It  is  certain  that  the  heavy  duties  on  M.  Ins.  inflicted  in  Gt.  Brit,  did  for  a  time  drive 
much  of  the  business  into  Holland.    [Marine  Ins.,  hist,  of.] 
The  pop.  of  this  city  has  not  shown  the  steady  progress  incident  to  many  cities  : 
In  1622,  on  the  authority  of  Struyck,  it  was      ...     104,961. 
1753,  on  the  same  authority  after  investigation    200,00a 

1777,  on  the  authority  of  Quetelet      241,^53. 

1787,  on  the  authority  of  Lobatto       224,862. 

1826,  on  the  same  authority     200,784. 

1 830,  on  O^e  authority  of  Quetelet      202, 1 75 . 
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These  are  mostly  estimates  based  upon  calculations  of  the  number  of  deaths  at  those 
periods.  For  half  a  century  or  more  there  appears  to  have  been  a  steady  decrease. — 
Milne,  Ency,  Brit. 

In  1830  Herr  Lobatto  pub.  a  work  on  Life  Ins.  containing  a  table  of  mort.  for  the  city 
of  Amsterdam.  The  deaths  in  the  city  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  century  were 
said  to  be  i  in  22  of  the  pop. 

In  every  serious  case  of  fire  now,  the  police  and  military  are  in  attendance,  to  act  in 
conjunction  with  the  chief  fire-master. 
AMSTERDAM,  Ins.  Ordinances  of. — ^The  first  ordin.  relating  to  afiairs  of  Ins.  in  this 
city  was  promulgated  in  1598.  This  was  very  soon  after  the  city  began  to  take  a  position 
of  importance,  and  while  the  Netherlands  were  yet  in  subjugation  to  Spain.  We  refer  to 
this  fact  to  account  for  certain  resemblances  between  this  early  ordin.  and  the  Cansolato 
del  Mare,  Subsequent  ordinances  were  promulgated  in  1673,  1744,  1756,  and  I77^f 
respectively.  These  ordin.  are  called  by  nearly  lul  writers  Marine  Ordin,  :  no  doubt 
be<kuse,  in  the  main,  they  were  designed  for  the  regulation  of  Marine  Ins  ;  but  this  was 
not  to  the  exclusion  of  other  branches  of  ins. :  hence  we  prefer  to  call  this  and  the 
other  similar  ordinances  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  in  these  pages — many  of  them 
of  much  earlier  date  than  the  present — *'Ins.  Ordinances."  The  parts  of  the  ordin. 
of  1598  relating  to  other  branches  of  ins.  than  marine  will  be  noticed  more  in  detail  under 
their  appropriate  heads.  The  following  is  a  brief  sumniary  of  its  provisions  as  to  Marine 
Ins.,  which  were  very  ample,  and  imphed  long  familiarity  with  the  practice  : 

Int.  to  be  xo  p.c.  under  value  of  goods  shipped.  If  over  2000  livres,  all  beyond  that  may  be  covered, 
but  one-tenth  of  the  2000  to  be  always  at  risk  of  insured.  Ship's  name,  captain's  name,  name  of  load- 
ing port  and  destination,  to  be  inserted  in  pol.,  etc.  If  in  either  port  of  destination  or  port  from  which 
vessel  sailed  no  news  be  heard  of  ship  or  merchandise  for  one  vear  and  one  day  frt>m  date  of  ins. — if 
destined  for  places  in  Europe  and  Baibary — goods  to  be  held  for  lost,  and  claims  to  be  paid  in  three 
months.  As  to  other  places  more  remote,  the  time  to  be  observea,  two  years.  Ins.  for  Europe 
and  Barbaij  made  three  months  after  ship  sailed,  and  for  more  remote  places,  six  months  after,  to  00 
null  and  void,  unless  notice  be  properly  given  to  insurer  [of  the  date  of  sailing  ?1.  Captain  not  to  enter 
into  any  other  port  or  change  the  voyage,  only  according  to  pol.,  on  penalty  01  nullity,  unless  required 
by  necessity.  Then  follow  provisions  as  to  detention  of  ships  by  rulers  of  foreign  countries,  and  wnat  is 
to  be  done  m  cases  of  undue  detention  and  conseouent  damage  of  cargo,  etc.  Ins.  on  ship  artilleiy  or 
munitions  of  war  not  to  exceed  two-thirds  value.  No  ins.  whatever  to  be  made  on  freight  or 
equipage,  nor  on  powder,  bullets,  victuals  and  the  like  which  are  consumed  in  any  way.  Captain  or 
crew  not  to  ins.  wages  or  effects,  except  merchandize,  in  case  thejr  have  any  bejond  what  they  receivo 
for  their  wages.  An  action  in  average  ought  to  be  entered  within  x^  years,  if  the  average  occuned 
within  limits  of  Europe  or  Barbary,  and  three  years  if  beyond  said  limits,  frY>m  the  time  the  ships  have 
been  entirely  unladen.  In  case  of  loss,  claims  arising  in  any  other  manner,  actions  to  be  entered 
within  similar  terms — ^time  to  commence  from  epoch  when  accident  happened. 

As  to  merchandise  going  or  coming  by  land  or  rivers,  it  is  to  be  regulated  in  the  way  the  merchants 
find  best  in  contracting.  The  proprietor  himself,  however,  must  run  tiie  risk  of  one-tenth  of  the  value. 
Carriers  not  to  do  ins.,  nor  to  ins.  their  carriages  and  horses,  except  for  half  their  valne,  and  th^ 
wages  not  at  all.  Those  who  ins.  on  things  liable  to  corruption,  or  on  munitioiu  of  war,  or  silver, 
coined  or  not,  to  have  the  same  mentioned  in  ptol.,  otherwise  ins.  null. 

^  The  parties  contracting  ins.  to  pass  them  in  presence  of  jadges,  notaries,  or  other  public  persons 
either  by  proper  and  particular  pol.  schedules,  signatures,  or  obligations,  signed  by  the  persona 
bound,  or  by  witnesses  worthy  of  nith.  in  the  way  the  parties  think  proper.  All  pols.  to  be  made  out 
conformable  to  this  ordin.  Ins.  might  oe  made  upon  "good  or  bad  news,"  etc.  No  ins.  henceforward 
to  be  made  on  ike  life  of  personSf  nor  on  any  wager  ox  voyage,  and  similar  inventions.  If  made  to  be 
null.    [LiFB  Ins.,  Mist,  of.] 

The  Ordm.  of  1673  presented  no  new  feature,  and  therefore  we  need  not  dwell  upon  it 
We  thus  reach  that  of  1744,  which  is  called,  Ordin.  of  Ins.  and  Averages  of  the  City 
of  Amsterdamifor  the  year  1744,  and  which  commences  as  follows  : 

Whereas  the  worshipful  gentlemen  of  the  Judicature  of  the  city  oiAmsferdam  have  experienced  that 
since  the  pub.  of  the  statutes^  or  ordin.  of  ins.  and  averages,  and  the  amplifications  thereof,  many 
alterations  have  from  time  to  time  hsa>pened  in  trade ;  whence  sundry  matters  and  articles  require  to 
be  altered,  explained,  or  amended :  therefore  the  said  ^ntlemen,  after  advice  taken  concerning  trade, 
ins.  and  averages,  and  on  the  information  of  many  eminent  merchants  and  underwriters,  have  thought 
proper,  by  virtue  of  the  privileges  of  this  city,  and  of  the  letters  of  grant,  approbation,  and  confirmation 
granted  ex  abundanti  by  their  high  mightinesses  to  the  said  city  on  the  X7th  July,  x6xa,  to  confirm, 
enlarge,  and  explain  the  aforesaid  ordin.  and  the  amplifications  thereof;  and  further,  to  ordain,  enact, 
and  institute,  as  by  these  presents  is  ordained,  enacted,  and  instituted,  that  in  matters  of  ins.  ana 
averages  henceforth  shall  be  observed  and  regarded  what  here  follows. 

Then  commences  "  Article  the  first,"  which  reads : 

It  is  ordered  that  all  stipulations  or  conditions  inserted  in  any  pols.  of  assu.  which  are  contrary  to 
this  ordin.  shall  be  deemed  void,  and  of  no  value,  notwithstanding  the  contracting  parties  shall  renounce 
adl  benefit  frxnn  this  ordinance. 

As  we  cannot  follow  in  detail,  or  in  any  useful  form,  the  entire  6ist  sec.  of  this  ordin., 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  noticing  a  few  of  its  main  provisions ;  and  as  we  propose 
to  place  before  our  readers  the  various  forms  of  policies  issued  and  used  in  conformity 
witn  this  ordin.,  we  think  its  scope  and  purport  will  be  made  clear  without  any  waste 
of  space. 

The  first  remarkable  provision  is  in  Art  8,  which  provides  that  underwriters  upon  the 
hull  of  a  ship  built  of  FiR-wooD  shall  only  be  liable  to  pay  half  the  loss,  unless  the  fact 
of  such  wood  being  employed  is  named  in  the  policy.  We  next  reach  the  subject 
of  Transport  lNs.--4i  branch  of  ins.  bus.  ahnost  unknown  m  this  little  island  of  ours, 
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bat  much  practised  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  the  U.  S.,  where  the  distances 
traversed  are  very  considerable.     Here  is  the  sec. : 

OL  Ins.  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandises,  moneys,  gold,  silver,  jewels,  pearls,  and  other  precious 
t^oodf  going  or  coming  hy  landt  or  over  firesh  waters  (whereof  hereafter,  under  No.  V.  a  form  of  pol.  is 
found),  may  be  regulated  by  the  parties  in  manner  as  they  amongst  them  can  agree,  provided  it  be  not 
contraiy  to  this  ordinance.    [Transport  Ins.] 

The  form  of  pol.  here  referred  to  is  the  following : 

JTrawsport  Ihs.  Pouct. — We  the  underwritten  do  ins.  you,  ...  or  whom  else  it  may  concern, 
-wbolly  or  partly,  friend  or  foe,  none  excepted,  viz.,  each  for  the  sum  by  us  here  underwritten,  from 
.  .  .  on  .  .  .  already  sent  or  to  be  sent,  with  uie  riding  post,  or  .  .  .  embaled,  or  pacaed  in 
aiM^  packet,  case,  sack,  or  box,  marked  and  numbered  as  follows:  .  .  .  to  ^.  .  .  already 
lad«i,  or  yet  to  be  laden,  in  the  ship  .  .  .  navigating  from  .  .  .  embaled  or  packed  in  sucn 
pack,  case,  or  cask,  marked  and  numbered  as  follows :  .  .  .  whereof  we  by  these  tue  the  risk  for 
our  account,  to  run  from  the  hour  and  day  that  the  said  ins.  goods  shall  be  delivered  and  brought  to 
tiie  post  office,  waggon,  ship,  or  other  places  where  it  is  usual  to  receive  the  said  goods  for  the  insured 


other  proof  of  propertjr  or  value  than  only  this  bare  pol.,  with  which  we,  in  case  of  average,  or  damage, 
entirely  shall  be  satisfied,  although  the  wares  ins.  might  be  worth,  or  had  cost  less  or  more,  as  the  same 
were  by  M^reemmt,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  sides,  particularly  taxed  and  valued  at  the  sum  of 
.  .  .  which,  in  case  of  any  accident,  shall  serve  as  a  rule ;  and  in  aul  events  or  accidents,  such  other 
roads,  vehicles,  and  vessels  may  be  used  and  emplo]red  to  forward  the  voyage,  as,  according  to  circum- 
stances of  time,  by  the  ins.  or  anv  others,  shall  be  judged  proper,  for  the  greater  benefit  and  security 
of  the  goods  ins.  \  anthorizinir  them  thereto  specially  bv  these  presents ;  as  also  to  lend  a  hand  to  tiie 
saving  and  benefiting  of  the  said  goods,  to  sell  them  ana  to  distribute  the  moneys  in  case  of  necessity 
without  asking  our  consent ;  we  shall  also  pay  the  charges  incurred  on  that  account,  moreover  the 
damage  fallen  thereon,  whether  anything  be  saved  or  not ;  and  belief  shall  be  given  to  the  account  of 
charges  on  the  oath  01  him  who  shall  have  taken  the  same,  without  alleging  anything  against  it ;  the 
•aid  risk  consisting  of  all  the  perils  by  water,  and  bv  land,  tempests,  fire  and  wind,  arrests  by  friends 
and  enemies,  detentions  by  kings^  queens,  princes,  lords,  and  republics,  letters  of  mart  and  contra- 
naart,  villanies.  and  nefl[Ii|fence  of  the  postillions,  servants  of  the  office,  writers,  sailors,  waggoners, 
innkeepers,  billets  of  lodging,  parties,  robbers  tnd  thieves,  and  all  other  perils  and  adventures,  which 
anyways  mi^ht  befall  the  said  goods,  heard  of  and  unheard  <A.  usual  and  unusual,  none  excepted ; 
-  putting  us,  m  all  such  cases,  in  the  place  of  the  ins.,  to  indemnify  him  for  all  loss  and  damage,  which 
ne  shall  have  suffered,  each  in  proportion  to  his  sum  underwritten,  the  first  as  well  as  the  last  insurer, 
Co  pay  within  three  months  after  we  shall  have  received  the  notice  of  the  loss  or  damage  to  the  insured, 
or  to  his  attorney,  without  anv  deduction ;  provided  in  ready  cash  be  paid  us  for  the  consideration  of 
this  ins.  .  .  .  per  hundred^  under  obligation  and  submission  of  our  persons  and  goods  present  and 
to  come;  renouncing  as  persons  of  honour  all  cavils  and  exceptions  contrary  to  these  presents: 
reciprocally  submitting  sdl  differences  which  might  arise  concerning^  the  damages  and  prems.  to  the 
decision  of  the  Chamber  of  Ins.  and  averages  01  this  city ;  choosing  in  case  of  our  dwelling  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  same^  for  Domicilium  ciiandi  ei  execuiandif  the  house  of  the  sec.  of  the  said 
Chamber  for  die  time  being.    Done  at  Amiierdam^  etc. 

It  was  under  this  form  of  pol.  that  the  large  consignments  of  diamonds  to  and  from 
England,  and  to  and  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  all  goin£^  by  the  "  Mail,"  were  ins. ; 
and  "valued  poL"  were  used,  in  this  case  properly  enough,  because  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  aeree  upon  any  value  atter  actual  loss.  By  valued  pol.  is  meant  that  a 
valuation  of  the  actual  sum  to  be  paid,  in  the  event  of  loss,  was  agreed  upon  at  the  time 
of  ins. 

Then  we  arrive  at  the  following  somewhat  remarkable  sections  : 

XI.  It  shall  also  be  lawful  to  make  ins.  on  ships,  goods,  wares,  and  merchandises,  which  are  sunk, 
spoiled,  robbed,  taken,  or  arrested,  even  after  such  misfortune  has  happened,  if  no  knowledge  thereof 
is  come  to  the  principal,  who  causes  the  same  to  be  ins.  at  the  time  of  giving  of  the  last  order,  or  to  him 
who  gives  order  for  making  the  ins.  or  to  the  correspondent,  broker,  or  others  who  have  procured  the 
•aid  ins.  at  the  time  of  making  it. 

XII.  But  when  the  ship  or  goods  have  been  so  long  sunk,  robbed,  spoiled,  taken,  or  arrested,  that 
the  knowledge  thereof  could  have  come  to  the  person  who  maketh  the  ins.  either  by  sea  or  by  land. 
reckoning  three  miles  to  two  koun^  in  such  the  ins.  shall  be  held  of  no  value,  except  the  insured,  and 
also  those  who  procured  the  ins.  for  him,  declared  upon  oath  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  dunage 
and  loss  at  the  making  of  Uie  ins.    [Good  or  Bad  News.] 

Again: 

XIII.  The  masters,  pilots,  sailors,  warlike  people,  and  all  others  who  navigate  the  said  ships,  shall 
not  cause  their  hire  or  wages  to  be  ins.^  but  their  ransom- from^  pirates,  and  the  merchandizes  they  take 
along  with  them  they  may  ins.  No  tns,  shall  be  made  on  wagers  of  voyaMs,  and  other  such  like 
inventions  ;  and  no  judgment  shall  be  given  on  them  [by  the  Chamber  of  InsO    •    •    • 

XrV.  In  ins.  on  the  bodies  of  masters,  mariners,  and  passengers,  against  infidels  and  other  pirates, 
Ae  underwriters  shall  be  obliged  to  pay  the  sum  they  have  underwritten,  as  soon  as  the  bills  of  ex- 
change drawn  for  the  payment  of  the  ransom  are  accepted ;  or  sooner  if  it  appears  that  the  person 
ransomed  has  arrived  on  Christian  ground  :  but  with  this  proviso,  that  the  full  sum  ins.  for  the  ransom 
be  laid  out,  and  in  case  the  person  was  ransomed  for  less,  that  the  overplus  be  returned.  [Captivxtt, 
Ins.  against.] 

The  form  of  policy  appended  to  the  ordinance  for  the  last-named  class  of  insurance  is 
as  follows : 

Ransom  cm  CAPTivrrY  Policy.— We,  the  underwritten,  do  ins.  you,  ...  or  whom  it  else  may 
concern,  vis.,  each  for  the  sum  by  us  here  underwritten,  frt>m  ...  to  touch  everywhere,  and  all 
round,  and  at  all  places  and  lands,  during  the  whole  voyage,  to  sail  and  resail  forwards  and  backwards, 
also  to  lie,  lade,  and  relade,  at  the  master's  and  factor^  pleasure,  either  with  or  without  the  knowled^ 
of  the  insured,  or  factor,  on  the  body  of  the  person  of  ,  ,  ,  navigating  as  ...  on  the  ship 
(which  God  preserve)  called  .  .  .  whereof  the  master  is  .  .  .  And  if  the  said  ship  happen  to  be 
lost,  or  shall  not  proceed  on  the  voyage,  then  we  shall  continue  to  run  the  risk  on  such  other  ship  or 
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ships  as  the  said  .  .  .  shall  he  embarked  on,  to  accomplish  the  aforesaid  voyage,  either  by  water  or 
by  land :  and  we  shall  run  the  risk  of  beinr  taken  by  any  nation  whatsoever,  either  Turkisk^  Moorish. 
Barbarian,  or  other  infidel  pirates,  by  which  the  said  .  .  .  may  be  taken,  made  captive,  carried 
awav,  or  ransomed :  that  in  case  this  happen  we  will  pay  each  punctually  our  full  underwritten  sum 
for  Mis  redemptioHf  or  mMsom-mofU!y,  witn  the  further  charges  accrued  thereon,  to  the  insured  or  the 
Dearer  of  these  presents,  without  any  deduction,  as  soon  as  advice  is  come  here,  and  it  shall  api>ear  to 
us  that  he  is  redeemed,  or  that  the  money  is  drawn,  and  the  bills  of  exchan^  shall  be  accepted;  or 
sooner  in  case  it  shall  appear  that  the  redeemed  person  is  arrived  on  Christian  ground;  provided 
neverdieless  that  what  the  ransom  might  have  cost  less  shall  be  returned  to  the  insurers ;  so  that  the 
money  of  our  underwriting  shall  only  serve  for  his  ransom  and  redemption,  and  all  dependencies  of  the 
same,  and  no  further.  For  the  accomplishing  of  what  is  aforesaid,  we  bind  our  persons  and  goods 
present  and  to  come ;  reciprocally  submitting  all  differences  as  well  concerning  damages  as  premiums 
to  the  decision  of  the  Chamber  of  Ins.  and  averages  of  this  city ;  choosing  in  case  of  our  dwelling  out 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  same  for  DonUciliuni  citandi  et  executandi,  the  habitation  of  the  sec.  of  the 
said  Chamber  for  the  time  being :  all  in  good  faith,  without  fraud  or  deceit ;  and  we  have  received  for 
the  premium    .    .    .    Done  at  Amsterdam,  etc. 

This  branch  of  Ins.  we  shall  treat  of  at  large  under  Captivity  Ins. 
Regarding  Fire  Ins.  the  ordin.  is  very  brief : 

XVIII.  Ins.  against  fire  on  rope-yards,  su^ar-houses,  still-houses,  mills  and  other  edifices,  effects, 
and  utensils  thereto  belonging,  as  well  in  this  country  as  abroad :  as  also  on  houses  and  warehouses, 
shall  be  permitted  to  be  msme  oy  policy  for  one  jrear.    [Firb  Ins.  Hist,  of.] 

The  following  is  the  form  of  pol.  provided  under  this  sec. : 

Fire  Poucy. — We,  the  underwritten,  do  ins.  you,  ...  or  whom  else  it  may  concern,  wholly  or 
partly,  fitiend  or  foe,  vix..  each  for  the  sum  here  by  us  underwritten,  on  the  structure,  building,  etc., 
called  the  .  .  .  stanaing  and  situated  .  .  .  with  the  house  and  utensils,  moreover  the  house- 
hold furniture,  goods,  wares  and  merchandizes  of  whatsoever  quality  or  nature  they  may  be,  none 
excepted,  as  already  are  in,  or  on  the  aforesaid  ...  or  during  the  whole  space  of  this  ins.  shall  be 
brought  therein  (and  the  insured  shall  be  at  liberty  at  any  time  to  house  so  many  f^oo^j  and  to  deliver 
them  out  again  as  he  shall  please),  against  fire  and  all  danger  of  fire ;  moreover  as-ainst  all  damage 
which  on  account  of  fire  may  happen  either  by  tempest,  fire,  wind,  own  fire,  negligence  and  £ftult 
of  own  servants,  or  of  neighbours,  whether  those  nearest,  or  further  off;  all  external  accidents  and 
misfortunes,  thought  of  and  not  thought  of,  in  what  manner  soever  the  damage  by  fire  might  happen : 
for  the  space  of  twelve  months,  commencing  with  the  .  .  .  and  ending  the  .  .  .  both  at  twelve  of 
the  clock  at  noon :  valuing  specially  and  voluntarily  the  said  structure,  building,  house,  etc.,  with  all 
its  utensils  and  household  mrniture  at  the  sum  of  .  .  .  and  the  goods,  wares,  and  merchandizes  at 
the  sum  of  .  .  .  and  thus  together  at  the  sum  of  .  .  .  and  ii  shall  not  prejudice  whether  all 
this  be  worthy  or  'has  cost,  more  or  less.  And  the  insured,  or  whom  else  it  may  concern,  in  case 
of  damage  or  hurt,  shall  need  to  give  no ^roof  nor  account  of  the  value ,  as  we  know  it  is  impossible  to 
be  done  ;  but  the  producing  this  pol.  shallsumce.  And  in  case  it  should  happen  that  the  said  structure, 
building,  house,  utensils  and  household  furniture,  and  the  goods,  wares,  and  merchandizes,  the  whole, 
or  part,  are  burnt  or  suffer  damage  on  that  account,  we  do  herebypromise  punctually  to  pav  and  satisfy 
without  any  exception,  within  the  space  of  three  months  after  the  fire  shall  have  happened,  due  notice 
having  been  given  to  us,  each  his  whole  sum  underwritten,  or  else  in  proportion  to  the  damages 
suffered,  without  deduction.  Provided  that  in  case  of  a  partial  loss  all  that  shall  be  found  to  be  saved 
and  preserved  shall  be  deducted,  after  the  deduction  of  the  charges  paid  for  the  saving  and  preserving  ; 
and  concerning  which  the  insured  shall  be  believed  on  his  oath,  witnout  our  alleging  anythine  against 
it,  provided  there  be  paid  to  us  in  ready  cash,  for  the  consideration  of  this  ins.  .  .  .  per  nundred, 
'  under  obligation  and  submission  of  our  persons  and  goods  present  and  to  come,  renouncing  as  persons 
of  honour  adl  cavils  and  exceptions  contrary  to  these  presents ;  reciprocally  submitting  all  differences 
as  well  concerning  the  damages  as  premiums  to  the  decision  of  the  Chamber  of  Ins.  and  averages 
in  this  citv ;  and  choosing  in  case  01  our  dwelling  without  the  jurisdiction  of  the  said  city^  for  Domi' 
cilium  citandiet  execuituidi,  the  habitation  of  the  sec.  of  the  said  Chamber  for  the  time  b«tng.  Done 
at  Amsterdamf  etc. 

Under  such  a  policy  now-a-days  they  would  be  done  at  Amsterdam,  etc.  I  Anything 
better  calculated  to  promote  fraud  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive.  The  policy  is 
clearly  founded  upon  the  principle  of  *' valued  policies,"  well  understood  in  Marine  Ins. 
(although  even  there  often  employed  for  fraudulent  purposes),  but  totally  inapplicable  to 
Fire  Ins.    [Valued  Policies.] 

Sec.  xix.  of  the  ordin.  relates  to  the  Ins.  of  Bottomry  Bonds,  and  would  open  up, 
if  fiiUy  discussed  here,  many  considerations  which  will  develope  themselves  as  we  proceed. 
It  will  suffice,  for  the  moment,  to  say,  that  for  centuries  the  ecclesiastics  launched  their 
anathemas  against  the  lending  of  money  for  gain  :  which  they  designated  as  the  '*high 
crime  of  usurv."  The  Jews  (most  prob.)  devised  a  system  of  loan  into  which  the  element 
of  marine  risk  entered,  and  lifted  the  transaction  out  of  the  prohibitions  of  usuir  :  this  by 
means  of  Bottomry  Bonds, — ^an  early  form  of  Marine  Ins.,  which  we  shall  discuss  very 
fully  under  its  proper  head.  The  Hollanders — who  have  for  generations  been  adepts  at 
every  species  of  financial  speculation  ever  devised  by  man — finally  circumvented  the 
ecclesiastics  by  adopting  the  plan  of  ins.  the  money  advanced  on  Bottomry.  We  must  now 
pass  on.    [Bottomry.] 

The  following  clauses  show  how  completely  the  bus.  of  his.  was  intended  to  be  brought 
under  the  control  of  the  Chamber  of  Ins.*: 

LIX.  No  book-printers,  booksellers,  or  other  persons  in  this  city  shall  be  permitted  to  print  or  sell 
policies  without  stamps,  on  penalty  of  100  gilders. 

LX.  No  insurers  or  insurMl  shall  underwrite,  or  cause  to  be  underwrote,  but  on  pol.  fiirnished  with  a 
proper  stamp,  and  siniod  by  the  sec.  of  the  Chamber  of  Ins.,  who  shall  have  three  stivers  for  the  same ; 
on  penalty  of  300  gilderSj  over  and  above  the  penalty  enacted  by  the  general  edict  and  ordin.  concern- 
ing the  small  stamps  agamst  the  defrauders  of  the  public  revenue. 

The  form  of  Marine  Ins.  pol.  provided  was  as  follows  : 

Marine  Poucy  (Ship). — We,  underwritten,  do  assure  you,  ...  or  whom  it  else  may  concern, 
wholly  or  partly,  fiiend  or  foe,  none  excepted,  viz.,  eadh  for  the  sum  here  by  us  nnderwntten,  from 
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>  •  .  on  .  .  .  the  hull  or  body  of  the  thip,  which  God  preserve,  with  all  her  gnna,  ammnnitioiiy 
atcQsils,  and  appurtenances  of  the  same,  belonging  to  the  said  .  •  .  or  anybody  else,  called  .  .  . 
whereof  the  master  is  .  .  .  orwho  in  his  stead  as  master  or  masters  may  navigate,  .  .  .  of  which 
w«  hereby  take  the  risks,  perils,  and  adventures,  to  run  for  our  account,  from  the  hour  and  day  that 
the  said  snip  has  made  a  beginning  to  lade  merchandize,  or  shall  have  iciken  on  board  iJkg  ballast  for 
tile  said  voyage,  and  end  2Z  days  after  the  said  ship  shall  be  arrived  at  the  last  destined  place  of 
OBlading,  or  so  much  sooner  as  she  shall  be  entirely  unladed.  The  said  ship  shall  be  permitted  to 
sail  forwards  and  backwards,  to  turn  and  wind  to  uie  right,  left,  and  to  all  sides,  as  the  master  or 
masters  shall  please  and  thii^  proper  for  the  service  and  benefit  of  the  said  voyage.  The  afore-men- 
tioned dangers,  consisting  of  all  perils  at  sea,  stress  of  weather,  fire,  and  wind,  arrests  by  friends  and 
enemies,  detentions  by  kings  and  queens,  princes,  lords^and  repuolics.  letters  of  mart  amd  contra-mart, 
ceuylessness  of  masters  and  sailorst  villanies  of  the  said  sailors,  ana  all  other  perils  and  adventures 
wrhich  anywise  ma^  happen  to  the  ship  without  means  of  the  insured,  thought  of  or  not  thought  of: 
putting:  ourselves  in  all  such  cases  in  your  place,  to  pay  to  you  the  insured,  or  vour  factor,  all  the 
damage  which  you  shall  have  suffered,  -vis.,  each  in  proportion  to  the  sum  he  shall  have  underwrote, 
the  first  as  well  as  the  last  insurer,  within  tkrte  months  titter  we  shall  have  notice  given  us  of  the  1ms 
<nr  damage.  And  in  such  case  we  do  grant  you  the  insured,  and  all  others,  full  power  to  lend  a  hand 
as  wrell  to  our  loss  as  to  our  benefit,  in  saving  and  benefiting  of  the  said  ship  .  .  ..  and  the  appur- 
tenances of  the  same ;  also  to  sell  the  same  and  to  distribute  the  money,  in  case  the  master  doth  require 
it,  without  asking  our  consent  or  leave :  and  we  shall  also  pay  the  charges  attending  the  same,  besides 
the  damages  iallen  thereon,  whether  anything  be  saved  or  not :  and  faith  shall  be  given  to  the 
aicconnt  of  the  charges  on  the  oath  of  him  who  has  taken  the  same  without  alleging  anytning  against 
it :  provided  in  ready  cash  be  paid  us  for  the  consideration  of  the  ins.  ...  p.  hundred  under 
obligation  and  submission  of  our  persons  and  goods  present  and  to  come,  renouncing  as  persons 
of  honour  all  cavils  and  exertions  that  may  be  contrary  to  these  presents  j  reciprocallysubmitting  aU 
elifferences  which  may  arise  concerning  dama^  and  premiums  to  the  decision  of  the  Chamber  of  Ins., 
choosing  in  case  of  our  dwelling  bevond  their  jurisdiction,  for  Domicilium  citandi  et  exeettiandi,iki9 
bouse  of  the  Secretary  of  the  said  Cnamber  for  the  time  being.    Done  at  Amsterdamt  etc. 

The  form  used  for  Cargo  was  very  slightly  different. 

ANEMIA. — ^This  term  denotes  simply  absence  of  blood,  and  it  implies  deficiency  of  blood ; 
but  it  is  employed  to  denote  generally  an  alteration  of  quality^  rather  than  of  quantity, 
of  blood. — Hoblyn,    Anemic,  bloodless, 

ANASARCA. — General  dropsy  ;  dropsy  of  the  cellular  substance. 

ANATOCISM. — Interest  upon  int. ;  compound  int  From  the  Greek  signifying  "child  "  : 
the  int  being  the  child  of  the  principal. 

ANCHOR  AGE.— A  duty  taken  from  the  owners  of  ships  for  the  use  of  the  havens  where  they 
cast  anchor. 

ANCHOR  Assu.  Co.,  for  F.  and  L.  Ins.,  founded  in  1849,  with  an  authorized  capital 
of  ;^i,ooo,ooo  in  50,000  shares  of  ;£'20 — subsequently  reduced  to  £^ — of  which  upwards 
of  ;f  150,000  was  subs.  This  Co.  was  based  upon  the  bus.  of  the  Anchor  Lifk  Assu. 
Co.,  founded  1S42,  but  which  bus.  was  restricted  to  Life  and  Loan,  and  chieflv  confined 
to  Lond.  The  present  Co.  made  F.  Ins.  a  very  important  branch  of  its  bus-,  and  extended 
its  agencies  throughout  England  and  many  parts  of  the  world.  Local  boaids  were  estab* 
in  Manchester,  Glasgow,  and  Hull.  The  report  for  1851  said,  "In  18  months  since  the 
estab.  of  the  fire  department  3800  pol.  have  been  issued,  ins.  nearly  2,250,000,  pro- 
ducing in  prems.  ;£^I09.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  last  financiaT  year,  the  losses  by  fire 
amounted  only  to  16  p.c  of  the  prems.  received.''  At  the  meeting  in  August,  1853,  the 
accounts  were  still  glowing :  two  millions  new  F.  Ins.  during  the  year;  the  prem.  income, 
F.  depart,  jf*! 2,000. 

With  all  this  apparent  progress,  the  affiiirs  of  the  Co.  were  not  in  a  satisfiictory  position. 
In  1855  or  1856  an  important  change  in  the  management  of  the  Co.  occurred.  Mr. 
Thomas  Cave,  then  of  I^dstone,  and  now  M.P.  for  Bamstaj^le,  came  into  the  manage- 
ment He  cut  down  the  working  expenses,  and  made,  in  conjunction  with  the  chairman, 
Mr.  Wm.  Lee,  M.P.  for  Maidstone  (where  a  large  number  of  shareholders  resided),  great 
efforts  to  place  the  bus.  on  a  sound  footing.  Finding  this  could  not  be  done  as  rapimy  as 
they  desired,  the  directors,  who  were  respectable  and  well-known  men,  resolved  to  amalg. 
the  bus.  with  that  of  Uie  National  Provincial,  This  arrangement  was  set  aside  on  some 
technical  ground  ;  and  a  call  was  made  of  £1  per  share,  with  a  view  of  carrying  on  the 
bus.  Some  dissensions  arose,  and  in  1857  the  Co.  was  amalg.  with  the  Bank  of  Lond, 
Ins.  Co.  This  last-named  Co.  in  1858  amalg.  with  the  Albert,  On  the  failure  of  the 
Albert,  steps  were  taken  to  wind  up  this  Co. — see  below. 

It  was  out  of  the  affairs  of  this  Co.  that  the  leading  case  of  Dally  v,  India  and  Lond, 
Ins.  Co.  arose  in  1855.  We  shall  give  some  details  concerning  this  case  under  Insurable 
Interest. 

In  1862  there  was  before  the  Court  of  Chancery  an  important  case  arising  out  of  claims 
made  upon  the  Saxon  So.  by  this  Co.  Of  these  we  shall  speak  in  our  hist  of  the  Saxon, 
On  21st  March,  1870,  an  order  was  made  by  V.C.  James  for  winding  up  the  Anchor^ 
and  Mr.  S.  L.  Price  was  appointed  li<j.  On  appeal  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  thepetition 
upon  which  the  order  was  made  was  dismissed,  and  the  Uq.  therefore  set  aside.  Tnis  was 
in  July,  1870. 

ANCHOR  INDUSTRIAL.--A  Life,  Endow.,  and  Sickness  Asso.,  set  on  foot  at  the  close 
of  1867,  with  an  authorized  cap.  of  jf  2,000  ;  but  appears  never  to  have  become  fully 

developed. 
ANCHOR  Life  Assu.  Co.,  founded  in  1842,  with  an  authorized  cap.  of  jf2oo,ooo.     An 
early  prosp.  states,  *'Thi8  Co.  afifords  to  the  community  every  advantage  resulting  from 
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a  system  of  Life  assu.,  estab.  upon  a  safe  and  equitable  basis,  and  embraces  the  lowest 
rates  of  prem.  consistent  with  stability ;  and  a  liberal  system  of  loan  upon  personal 
security,  or  otherwise,  to  parties  assu.  in  this  office."  ''The  lives  of  persons  subject  to 
gout,  rupture,  asthma,  and  to  such  diseases  as  do  not  essentially  tend  to  shorten  life,  may 
ukewise  be  assured  in  this  office  upon  payment  of  a  prem.  commensurate  with  the  increased 
risk."  Endowments  to  widows  ancf  children  were  granted  ;  and  credit  for  a  portion  of  the 
prem.  on  ordin.  ins.  allowed.  The  Co.  was  founded  by  Mr.  Edward  Baylis,  who 
remained  its  act.  and  man.  down  to  1846.  In  1S49  the  Co.  was  re-oiganized,  and  indeed 
re-r^;is.    [Anchor  Assu.  Co.] 

ANCILLARY. — That  which  depends  on,  or  is  subordinate  to,  some  other  decision. 

ANDERSON,  Adam.— For  40  years  connected  with  the  South  Sea  House,  pub.  in  1762, 
An  Historical  and  Chronological  Deduction  of  the  Origin  of  Commerce  from  the  Earliest 
Accounts  to  the  Present  Time ;  containing  a  history  of  the  great  commercial  interests  of 
the  British  Empire,  etc.,  2  vols.  fol.  In  1789  the  2nd  ed.  was  pub. ;  in  1801  the  3rd  ed. 
4  vols.  4to.  A  justly  celebrated  and  valuable  work,  embodying  the  result  of  40  years' 
labour,  replete  with  useful  information ;  so  much  of  which  as  bears  upon  ins.,  int.,  usury, 
etc.,  will  be  noticed  in  these  pages. 

ANDERSON,  E.  G.  Laughton,  Sec.  of  Lond.  Guar,  and  Accident  since  its  formation  in 
1869,  he  being  one  of  the  founders.    He  commenced  his  ins.  training  in  the  Western  L. 

1 85 1.  In  1858  he  entered  the  Albert^  and  managed  its  re-insurances  department  for  some 
years.    He  has  contributed  to  the  lit.  of  ins.  in  the  form  of  articles  and  letters. 

ANDERSON,  J.  J.  P.,  Sec  oi  Scottish  Widows  Fund^  whidi  position  he  has  occupied  since 
i860. 

ANDERSON,  Robert,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  Sec.  fA Essex  and  Suffolk  EputableTne  since 
1868.  He  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1 851,  and  in  1856  became  superintendent  of  the  F. 
department  of  the  Yorkshire^  where  he  chained  an  experience  emmently  fitting  him  for 
the  guardianship  of  the  successful  office  of  which  he  is  now  the  principal  officer. 

ANDEkTON,  James,  vv'as  for  many  years  agent  in  Lond.  of  the  West  of  England,  He 
was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Law  Life,  although  he  never  held  any  official  position 
in  connexion  with  it.  Mr.  Joshua  W.  Butterworth,  the  well-known  law  bookseller,  in 
Fleet  Street,  is  our  authority  on  this  subject.  In  a  letter  to  the  City  Press  under  date 
6th  Feb.,  1868,  speaking  of  Mr.  Anderton  having  been  mainly  instrumental  in  founding 
the  now  flourishing  Law  Institution,  he  says  :  "Mr.  Anderton  was  destined  speedily  again 
.to  render  his  professional  brethren  indebted  to  him  by  projecting  for  their  special  service 
a  life  assu.  so.,  the  first  that  had  been  originated  with  particular  reference  to  the  legal 
profession.  The  result  was  the  estab.  of  the  Law  Life,"  etc.  Mr.  Anderton  died  in  Jan., 
1868,  at  the  age  of  85. 

ANDREW,  William,  solicitor,  Lincoln,  was  founder  of  the  Lincolnshire  F.  Office,  in  1851 ; 
and  in  1854  of  the  Midland  Ins.  Co.,  which  took  over  the  bus.  of  the  first-namol  co.  and 
extended  it  to  Life  and  other  branches.  He  was  the  secretary  of  these  Cos.  from  their 
formation  down  to  1862. 

ANDREWS,  William,  resident  superintendent  of  Palladium  at  the  time  of  the  foundation 
of  the  Co. 

ANEURISM  ;  disease  of  the  arteries  (Class  Local  ;  Order,  diseases  of  organs  of  circtdation). 
The  deaths  from  this  cause  in  England  show  a  rather  rapid  increase.  In  ten  consecutive 
years  thw  were  as  follows :  1858,  350 ;  1859,  371  ;  i860,  368 ;  1861,  387 ;  1862,  373  : 
1863,  418  ;  1864,  479  ;  1865,  499  ;  1866,  450 ;  1 867,  503  ;  showing  a  variation  from  18 
per  million  of  the  population  living  in  1858  to  21  in  1863,  and  24  in  1867.  Over  a  period 
of  fifteen  years  ending  1864  the  deaths  averaged  18  per  million. 

The  deaths  in  1867  were  :  males,  378  ;  females,  125.     The  deaths  were  mostly  in  the 
middle  and  advanced  ages  of  life. 

ANGARIA. — Impressing  of  ships. — Blount, 

ANGINA  Pectoris  ;  breast-pang :  sudden  and  acute  pain  in  the  chest,  referred  to  the 
sternum  (breast-bone),  accompanied  by  intense  anxiety  and  fear  of  death.  (Class  Local  ; 
Order,  diseases  of  organs  of  circulation.)  The  deaths  from  this  cause  in  England  are  con- 
siderable. In  1866  they  were  246  :  males  161,  females  85  ;  in  1867,  262  :■  males  166, 
females  96.  The  ages  at  death  in  1867  were  :  males,  under  20,  6 ;  between  20  and  45, 
22 ;  between  45  and  75,  128 ;  between  75  and  95,  12 ;  females,  under  20^  nil ;  between 
20  and  45,  14 ;  between  45  and  75,  61 ;  between  75  and  95,  21. 

ANGLIAN  Life  and  Guarantee  Co.  was  projected  by  a  Brighton  gentleman  in  1854, 
but  made  no  progress.  « 

ANGLIC  US  Sudor.— The  English  sweating-fever,  or  the  ephemera  maligna  of  Burserius, 
described  b^  Dr.  Caius  as  *'a  contagious  pestilential  fever  of  one  day."  It  made  its  first 
appearance  in  London  in  1480  or  1483.-— See  Plague. 

ANGLO- AUSTRALIAN  and  Gold-Diggers  Mutual  Life  Assu.  Co. — Projected  in 

1852,  for  Life,  Loan,  and  Guar.  bus. ;  but  it  did  not  get  beyond  prov.  regis,  under  that 
title.  We  believe  it  broke  out  in  the  following  year  under  the  title  of  Anglo-Australian 
and  Universal^  etc.,  which  see. 

ANGLO- AUSTRALIAN  and  Universal  Family  Life  Ins.  Co.,  founded  in  1853  (under 
7  &  8  Vict.,  c  1 10),  with  an  authorized  cap  of  ;f  150,000,  in  15,000  shares  of  ;f  10.    This 
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scheme  aboimded  in  ''new  features,"  most  of  which  we  shall  briefly  notice.  The  Co. 
was  estab.  "for granting  in&ntiley  adult, and  matrimonial  assu.,  annu.,  endow.,  loans,  and 
guar.  ;  and  for  the  purchase  of  rev.  property ;  with  special  application  to  infants,  emi- 
grants, and  eold-miners.''  "75  P^c.  and  eventually  lOO  p.c.  of  the  entire  profits  divided 
on  a  new  and  most  equitable  principle  among  the  members."  **  No  commissions  paid  to 
agents  or  others, "    Then  the  following  : 

The  design  in  the  estab.  of  this  Co.  is  to  supply  an  extensive  vacancy  in  the  application  and  practice 
of  L.  Assu.  hf  the  intxo.  of  new  and  highly  important  features  of  great  practical  utility.  The  operations 
of  the  Co.  will  embrace  evcary  improvement  calculated  to  be  permanently  beneficial  to  its  members. 
Its  constitution  will  protect  the  policy-holders  finom  every  species  of  liability  and  loss  which  attach 
more  or  less  to  sos.  whose  ottfy  legal  security  rests  in  the  attM.  prem.fund^ — ^and  while  the  members 
have  the  security  and  profitable  use  of  an  ample  capital  fond,  they  will  possess  a  mutual  interest  in  the 
prosperity  and  government  of  the  Co.,  being  entitled  to,  etc.  (profits  as  before  stated). 

The  leading  objects  of  the  Co.  were  comprised  under  5  principal  departments,  viz.,  I. 
Infant  Ins.  2.  General  Ins.  3.  Emigration  Ins.  4.  Australian  Ins.  S- 
Gold-Mining  Assu. 

Infant  Ins. — ^The  subject  of  Infiuit  Assn.  is  highly  interesting  and  important,  and  calculated  to  prove 
tax  more  beneficial  to  societvthan  even  adult  assu. — ^the  great  utility  of  which  is  now  generally  recognized. 
The  only  cause  pctrhaps  which  has  hiUierto  operated  to  retard  its  adoption  is  the  fear  that  it  would 
encourage  infanticide.  But  the  principle  of  Infant  Assu.  as  adopted  by  this  Co.  is  calculated  to  check 
any  tendency  to  this  crime,  and  at  the  same  time  to  afford  the  tallest  advantage  that  can  possibly  be 
derived  from  early  assu.  Great  pecuniary  profit  often  arises  to  policy-holders  during  life  on  adult 
assn. ;  how  much  greater  then  must  the  pront  be  upon  the  pol.  of  those  who  were  ins.  in  infancy,  from 
Uie  increasing  accumulations  of  money  at  compound  int.  11  What  a  valuable  boon  therefore  would 
parents  confer  upon  their  children  by  ins.  their  lives  while  they  are  young.  An  orig.  set  of  prem.  tables 
for  the  several  forms  of  Infant  Assn.  has  been  calculated  expressly  for  this  Co. ;  assu.  and  annu.  are 
granted  on  infant  lives  frx>m  the  age  of  3  montiis  to  i^  years,  and  embrace  the  following  benefits :  the 
prem.  for  which  can  be  paid  in  one  sum,  or  by  ann.,  half-yearly,  or  quarterly  payments.  Prems.  not 
forfeited  through  inability  to  continue  them. 

We  shal)  give  a  risumi  of  the  various  schemes  of  infant  ins.  contained  in  this  prosp., 
noany  of  whidi  were  orig.  and  ingenious,  under  Children,  Ins.  of.  Under  department 
No.  2»  pol.  were  mnted  on  male  and  female  lives  from  15  to  75.  The  only  special 
features  under  this  head  were  the  following : 

Legacy  Bonds,  from  ^5  to  £ffxo,  by  which  relatives  or  friends  can  give  possession  of  a  legacy  in  their 
lifetime  at  a  great  saving,  ana  avoid  the  legacy  duty.  Thus,  a  gentleman  between  30  ana  40  desirous 
of  leaving  his  niece  j^iooo  at  his  death,  would  save  j^soo  to  the  estate,  and  the  legacy  duty,  by  obtaining 
a  legacy  oond  of  tiiis  Co. 

Policies  of  Exchange^  from  ;^5  to  jf  5000,  which  can  change  hands  by  endorsement,  like  a  bill 
of  exchange ;  are  totally  free  from  the  payment  of  prems.  or  the  performance  of  conditions  on  the  part 
of  the  assu.,  are  made  payable  to  the  holder  seven  days  after  satisfactory  proof  of  death. 

Guarantee  PoKeieSt  lorsums  payable  in  cases  of  defalcation  and  breach  of  monetary  trust,  with  L.  assn. 

Widows^  Orphans t.  and  Survivorship  Annuities ^  for  permanent  incomes  after  the  death  of  specified 
persons,  as  husbands,  frithers,  masters,  friends,  etc. 

The  next  department,  EmigraOon  Ins.,  we  shall  speak  of  under  that  head.  The  4th 
department^  U/e  Assu.  in  Australia^  was  spoken  of  as  follows  : 

The  great  and  increasing  success  which  has  so  long  attended  the  operations  of  Life  Assu.  in  England, 
and  the  happv  effects  which  have  resulted  therefrom,  prove  that  its  introduction  was  a  great  blessing, 
and  warrant  the  expectation  that  in  Australia  also  the  estab.  of  a  well -constituted  assn  co..  conductra 
on  principles  of  liberality,  and  possessing  every  facility  for  promoting  the  extension  ana  beneficial 
application  of  the  science  to  the  peculiar  features  of  Australian  life,  will  be  as  much  appreciated  and 
produce  results  equally  as  salutary  as  in  this  country. 

The  practical  development  of  the  principle  of  Guarantee  Assu.  for  honesty  has  afforded  us  ample  and 
satisfactory  evidence  of  its  utility,  botii  in  a  social  and  commercial  aspect.  And  this  fact  furnishes  a 
strong  argument  for  its  extension  to  Australia,  where  the  Co.  will  transact  every  variety  of  Life  Assu., 
Annu.,  and  Gnar.  which  characterise  its  operations  in  England,  both  as  to  infants  and  adults. 

The  5th  department,  U/e  Assu.  at  the  Gold  Regions^  was  thus  set  forth  r 
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iven  age.    III.  The  assu.  of  life  incomes  from  j^5  to  jfsco  per  annum,  to  commence  at  any  ^ven  age. 
V.  The  granting  Annu.  Assu.  for  £$  and  up  to  ^^500  poi.  for  life,  after  attaining  a  specified  age, 
together  with  the  sum  of  ^^5  and  upwards  to  £1000,  payable  at  death,  whenever  it  may  occur. 

The  man.  director  and  act  of  the  Co.  was  Mr.  Tobiah  Pepper;  the  sec.,  Mr.  John 
Newton. 

In  1855  it  took  over  the  bus.  of  the  Accumulative  Life  ;  and  out  of  that  amalg.  arose 
the  famous  case  of  King  v.  Accumulative,  of  which  we  have  given  an  abstract  under 
Amalg.  In  1858  its  entire  bus.  was  trans,  to  British  Provident,  and  out  of  this  trans, 
arose  the  case  oi  Anglo-Australian  v.  Brit*  Provident,  heard  before  Lord  Chancellor 
Westbury,  in  1862,  wherein  the  question  as  to  what  indemnity  should  be  given  to  a  co. 
which  selk  its  bus.  was  decided.  [Amalgamation.]  See  also  Diet,  of  Decisions  in 
Ins,  Cases. 

ANGLO-FRENCH  Marine  Ins.  Co.— This  Ca  was  projected  in  1859  by  Mr.  John  J. 
Peddell,  solicitor,  82,  Cheapside,  and  Mr.  Alex.  Gunn,  '*  newspaper  proprietor  and  pro- 
jector of  ins.  COS."    It  came  to  nothing. 

ANGLO-INDIAN. — An  Englishman  domiciled  in  the  Indian  territoiy  of  the  Crown. 
[India,  Ins.  in.] 

ANGLO-SAXON  Home  and  Colonial  Life  Assu.  Co.  was  projected  in  London,  in 
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1852,  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Worthington,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  Thomas  Price.     The  cap. 

was  to  be  /^o,ooo,  in  shares  or;(io.     The  Co.  did  not  go  forward. 
ANGLO-SAXON  Life  and  Guarantee. — This  Co.  was  projected  in  1853,  but  does  not 

appear  to  have  gone  far  beyond  regis,  of  title. 
ANGyLDE. — The  rate  formerly  fixed  by  law,  at  which  certain  injuries  to  person  or  property 

were  to  be  paid  for.    In  injuries  to  die  person  it  seems  to  be  equivalent  to  the  'wer/  i,e, 

the  price  at  which  every  man  was  valued. — See  Gilds. 
ANNEoLEY,  Alexander,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Solicitor,  pub.  in  1808  :  A  Compendium  of 

the  Law  of  Marine  Ins.,  Bottomry,  Ins.  on  Lives,  and  of  Ins,  against  Fire;  in  which  the 

mode  of  calculating  averages  is  defined  and  illustrated  by  examples.    The  author  says  : 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  Compendium,  the  very  judicious  plan  of  Mr.  Park  has  been  followed , 
beginning  with  the  Pol.  the  foundation  on  which  the  entire  superstructure  is  raised,  descending  to  a 
more  particular  view  of  the  subject,  and  entering  into  the  minutiae  of  the  system  of  British  Maritine 
Law  with  all  possible  brevity,  witnout  losinp^  sight  of  that  degree  of  accuracy  and  perspicuity  which 
can  alone  constitute  the  merit  of  a  work  of  this  nature. 

This  is  a  very  useful  book  ;  and  we  shall  quote  from  it  occasionally  in  these  pages. 

ANNIHILATOR  Fire. — An  instrument  in  which  a  lar^e  quantity  of  non-combustible  gas, 
chiefly  carbonic  acid,  can  be  quickly  generated.  Directed  on  burning  matters,  this  gas 
stops  combustion  by  excluding  air. — Brande.  We  shall  give  an  account  of  numerous 
contrivances  of  this  sort  under  Fire  Annihilators. 

ANNUAL  Accounts. — See  Accounts. 

ANNUAL  Bonus  Life  (and  Fire)  Assu.  So.,  projected  in  1852,  but  apparentl]^  never 
completely  regis.  The  prosp.  stated  that  the  Co.  was  to  be  founded  on  the  principles  of 
the  Art  Union  of  Lond.  The  plan  was  certainly  a  novel  one.  The  payment  of  lor.  6d. 
p. a.,  which  applied  to  persons  between  the  ages  of  10  and  20  years,  was  to  secure  a 
certain  sum  at  death,  varying  with  the  age,  thus  :  at  io»  £^  iix.  i«^. ;  at  15,  £$^  y,6d,i 
at  20,  £^i  3x.  lid.  The  guinea  scale  extended  to  persons  from  20  to  70  years  of  age : 
£1  IS,  p.a.  secured,  age  21,  £100  ;  25,  ^^90  or.  2d, ;  30,  ;f  79  4J.  6d, ;  35,  ^69  i^r.  lod. ; 
40,  ;f6i  lor.  Id. ;  45,  £s^  y.4d. ;  50,  ^47  ISJ.3//.;  55,  ;^38  los.  id,;  60^  £2$  i6s.yi,; 
65,  /17  I2J.  gd;  70,  ;f  12  2s,  ^, 

The  prems.  were  said  to  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  English  Life  Table,  and 
certified  by  the  Actuary  to  the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt ! 
Unless  persons  insured  for  at  least  two  half-guinea  chances,  they  were  excluded  from  the 
enjoyment  of  a  bonus. 

The  ''annual  bonuses''  were  to  be  paid  to  the  insured,  "not  in  equal  fractional 
amounts,  but  in  accumulated  sums,  as  bounties  for  the  encouragement  and  promotion  of 
life  ins.  in  general,  and  varying  in  amount  from  ;f  10  to  ;£'icoo."  The  first  distribution  was 
to  be  made  ist  July,  1853,  and  continued  every  succeeding  year,  in  the  manner  of  the  Art 
Union  :  "  When  every  member  of  the  So.  who  has  subscribed  one  guinea  before  1st  June, 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  balloting  for  a  laige  share  of  the  annual  profits  of  the  So." 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  bonuses  were  to  be  balloted  for,  of  the  aggregate  value  of  ;f  5000 1 
The  editor  of  the  Post  Mag.  designated  it  a  lottery  in  disguise. 

There  was  to  be  no  medical  examination,  except  in  case  of  a  diseased  life  ;  a  declara- 
tion of  health  being  sufficient  All  that  had  to  be  done  was  to  call  upon  the  agent,  pmy 
the  half-guinea,  or  guinea,  and  take  the  receipt.  It  is  believed  that  2000  or  3000  of 
of  these  so-called  insurances  were  issued.     The  prosp.  said  : 

The  great  success  which  has  crowned  the  operations  of  sos.  based  on  the  principle  of  rranting'  prize 
rewards,  induces  the  confident  belief  that  were  a  prospect  of  mere  immediate  rain  o£Fered  to  the  public 
than  is  at  present  offered  by  the  mode  of  paying  bonuses,  the  practice  of  Life  Ins.  would  be  very  greatly 
extended ;  but^  unlike  a  lottery,  which,  as  a  Question  of  morals,  it  in  no  respect  resembles,  the  good 
contemplated  will  be  accomplished  without  innicting  pecuniary  injury  upon  any  one. 

No  directors'  names  were  pub.  ;  the  only  name  on  the  prosp.  being  that  of  George 
Baynham,  "  registrar  and  cleric  to  the  So.**  But  it  transpired  afterwards  that  Mr.  Henry 
Owen  was  actuary. 

An  awkward  circumstance  occurred  very  early  in  the  history  of  the  enterprise.  In  Oct. 
1862,  the  actuary  of  the  Co.  (also  sec.  of  the  Counties  Union)  was  charged  'at  the  Mansion 
House,  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  with  having  unlawfully  conspired  with  divers  other  per- 
sons to  cheat  and  defraud  Dr.  John  Hall  Davis ;  and  that  in  pursuance  of  the  said  con- 
spiracy he  and  they,  under  false  pretences,  had  obtained  from  Dr.  Davis  the  sum  oi  £iOQ, 
He  (the  actuary)  was  committed,  and  afterwards  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  acquitted — 
'  but  the  project  did  not  survive  the  blow. 
ANNUAL  List  of  Members. — Every  co.  regis,  under  the  Cos.  Act,  1862,  and  having  a 
cap.  divided  into  shares,  shall  (sec.  26)  make  once  at  least  in  every  year,  a  list  of  all  per- 
sons who,  on  the  14th  day  succeeding  the  day  of  the  first  ordinary  generad  meeting  in  each 
year,  were  members  of  the  co. ;  and  such  list  shall  state  the  names,  addresses  and  occupa- 
tions of  all  the  members  therein  mentioned,  and  the  number  of  shares  held  by  each  of 
them  ;  and  also  the  following  particulars  : 

X.  The  amount  of  the  capital  of  the  co.  and  the  number  of  shares  into  which  it  is  divided, 
a.  The  number  of  shares  taken  from  commencement  of  co.  to  date  of  summary. 

3.  The  amount  of  calls  made  on  each  share. 

4.  The  total  amount  of  calls  received. 

5.  The  total  amount  of  calls  unpaid. 
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6.  The  total  amonnt  of  shares  forfeited. 

7.  The  names,  addresses,  and  occupations  of  the  persons  who  have  ceased  to  be  members  since  the 
last  list  was  made,  and  the  nomber  of  shares  held  by  each  of  them. 

The  above  list  and  summary  shall  be  contained  in  a  separate  part  of  the  register,  and 
shall  be  completed  within  seven  days  after  the  14th  day,  and  a  copy  forwarded  to  the 
R^strar  of  Joint-Stock  Cos.    Penalty  £S  P^'  ^^X  ^^  ^^-t  manager,  and  directors. 

The  30  &  31  Vict.,  c.  131  (1867),  provides  (sec.  32)  that,  Mter  the  issue  by  the  Co. 
of  a  share- warrant,  the  above  ann.  summary  shall  contain  the  following  add.  particulars : 

The  total  amount  of  shares  or  stock  for  which  share-warrants  are  outstanding  at  the  date  of  the 
summary,  and  the  total  amount  of  share-warrants  which  have  been  issued  and  surrendered  respectively 
since  the  last  summary  was  made,  and  the  number  of  shares  or  amount  of  stock  comprised  in  each 
warrant. 

ANNUAL  Mortality. — ^The  ordinary  average  ann.  mort.  of  a  European  pop.  may  properly 
be  estimated  at  one  death  to  every  forty  livingr.  This  proportion  is  subject  to  little  variation 
on  account  of  any  common  increase  or  decrease  of  pop. — Edmonds, 

Modem  mort.  tables  are  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  the  ann.  mort.  t^,c  for  each 
age  of  life.  This  is  a  very  great  advantage  in  many  respects.  Among  other  uses  it  fiir- 
mshes  a  means  of  testing  me  effect  of  Selection,  etc.  This  constitutes  an  important 
feature  of  the  English  Life  Table,  and  the  Experience  Table  No.  2. 

The  subject  will  be  fully  discussed  under  Law  of  Mort. 
ANNUAL  Pension. — A  yearly  profit  or  rent. — Scotch  Law, 

ANNUAL  Premiums  — All  ins.  prems.  (except  on  voyage  pol.  in  Marine  and  Mariners'  Life 
ins.)  are  calculated  to  be  payable  annually  in  advance.  Where  the  payments  are  made 
half-yearly,  quarterly,  monthly  or  otherwise,  an  add.  is  made  for  loss  of  int  arising  from 
the  non-use  of  the  money,  and  a  small  charge  should  also  be  made  for  add.  trouble  involved 
in  preparing  receipts,  collecting,  and  passing  through  the  books.  In  F.  Ins. ,  Accident, 
Cattle,  Fidelity,  Glass,  Hail,  etc.,  Ins.  the  prems.  are  receivable  annually  only.  In 
several  Life  omces  the  yearly  prems.  are  made  to  run  from  certain  fixed  days,  as  in  the 
National  Provident.  In  Life  Ins.  the  ann.  prems.  are  **  equalized,"  or  they  would  fluctuate 
with  each  year  of  life.  See  Life  Ins.  Prems. 
ANNUAL  Summary. — See  Accounts  of  Life  Offices  ;  and  Ann.  List  of  Members. 
ANNUITANTS. — Out  of  the  recent  winding-up  of  the  Albert  the  law  regarding  the  position 
of  annuitants  in  ins.  asso.  whose  bus.  have  been  trans,  may  be  considered  as  settlcKl.  An 
annuitant  who  has  not  by  express  written  assent — by  some  instrument  of  equal  force  with 
the  orig.  grant — ^released  the  asso.  oris,  granting  the  annuity,  from  payment  thereof,  will 
be  able  to  fall  back  upon  its  shareholders  and  property  for  payment.  The  intermediate 
asso.  paying  the  annu.  will  be  regarded  only  as  tne  agent  of  the  orig.  co.  ;  hence  the 
question  of  Novation  will  not  arise.  This  indeed  was  held  in  the  case  of  the  English 
and  Irish  Church  Ins.  Asso. ;  but  it  may  now  be  r^^ded  as  settled  in  Potts  case — 
Diet,  of  Decisions  in  Ins,  Cases, 
ANNUITANTS,  Longevity  of.— The  longevity  of  annuitants  has  become  proverbial.  But 
as  proverbs  are  not  always  to  be  relied  on  in  business  matters,  we  propose  to  record  a  few 
£eLcts  of  such  a  character  as  not  to  admit  of  dispute.  These  are  drawn  from  the  records  of 
tontines  and  government  annuity  schemes,  and  in  every  case  there  has  been  judicial  proof 
of  age.  In  the  English  tontine  of  1693,  out  of  1002  persons  enrolled,  12  reached  90  and 
upwards,  and  one,  a  lady  at  Wimbledon,  reached  100.  In  the  Irish  tontine  of  1773,  5,  7, 
there  were  enrolled  1415  males  and  1969  females,  most  of  them  at  very  young  ages. 
Previous  to  August  1856  there  had  died  at  age  90  and  upwards,  males  18,  the  oldest  being 
95  >  females  29,  the  oldest  being  98.  There  were  then  living  aged  75  and  upwards,  60 
males  and  120  females. 

In  the  English  Tontine  of  1789  there  were  enrolled  4177  males  and  3974  females,  most 
of  them  also  at  very  young  ages.  Previous  to  August  1856  there  had  died  at  age  90  and 
upwards,  medes  18,  the  two  oldest  being  f^^^  females  23,  the  oldest  being  99.  There  were 
then  living  aged  64  and  upwards,  males  755,  of  whom  one  was  93,  and  another  94  ;  females 
1084,  of  whom  the  oldest  was  92. 

Among  the  life  annuitants  of  the  Sinking  Fund  commencins^  1808,  there  had  been 
enrolled  by  the  31st  Dec.  1850,  males  6217  ;  females  10,595.  Of  these  the  majority  were 
admitted  at  advanced  ages.  There  had  died  previous  to  8th  May,  1854,  at  age  9a  and 
upwards,  males  125„  the  oldest  being  98 ;  females  174,  the  oldest  of  whom  was  99.  There 
were  still  living  at  90  and  over,  medes  2^^  females  26. 

But  among  the  annuitants  of  the  Sinking  Fund  was  another  class,  selected  by  individual 
speculators,  and  by  ins.  offices,  and  not  included  in  the  preceding  figures.  They  were 
males,  and  the  result  of  the  speculation  is  given  under  another  head.  [Government 
Annuitants  Table  of  Mortality.] 

Mr.  A.  G.  Finlaison  in  his  report  of  i860  has  given  us  materials  to  test  the  actual 
result.  The  number  of  the  lives  enrolled  was  675,  at  ages  ranging  from  59  to  92,  but 
very  few  beyond  81.  Up  to  the  8th  May,  1854,  there  had  died  at  ages  90  and  upwards  61, 
the  oldest  being  98.     Tnere  were  still  living  369,  of  whom  8  were  90  and  upwards. 

But  another  and  yet  more  important  observation  was  made  up  to  loth  June,  1856,  con- 
fined to  the  322  males  who  were  entered  at  age  73  and  upwards.    Of  these  321  had  died, 
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68  Bgfd  90  and  upwards,  and  the  remaining  i  was  living  aged  loi.     This  was  David 
Rennie,  who  was  oaptized  28th  Feb.  1755,  and  died  2nd  March,  1857,  in  his  103rd  year. 

Some  add.  facts  will  be  nven  under  haul  of  Tontines. 
ANNUITIES. — An   annuity  has,   in  the  strict  technical  acceptation  of  the  word,   been 
defined  by  Lord  Coke  to  be  *'  a  yearly  payment  of  a  certain  sum  of  money  granted  to 
another  in  fee,  for  life  or  years,  charging  the  person  of  the  grantor  only."    If  the  annuity 
be  secured  solely  out  of  the  rent  of  land,  it  is  called  a  Rent-charge.     [Rent-charge.] 

An  annuity  may  be  receivable  during  a  definite  number  of  years,  in  which  it  is  termed 
on  annuity  certain.  The  value  of  aimuities  of  this  kind  depends  only  on  the  rate  of  int. 
for  money,  and  the  number  of  years  during  which  the  annuity  is  payable.  If  the  annuity 
be  payable  for  ever,  it  is  called  2i  perpetual  annuity  or  9l  perpetuity.  If  for  a  limited  numlxar 
of  years,  a  term  annuity.  If  not  till  after  a  certain  date,  it  is  called  a  deferred  annuity,. 
If  its  payment  be  dependent  on  the  happening  or  non-happening  of  some  particular  event, 
it  is  called  a  contingent  annuity.  If  the  commencement  or  the  continuance  of  the  annuity 
is  any  way  dependent  upon  the  duration  of  any  life  or  lives,  it  b  called  a  Life  Annuity. 
It  is  with  these  we  have  especially  to  deal  in  these  pages. 

A  Life  annuity  may  partake  of  some  of  the  incidents  of  an  annuity  certain.  If 
the  annuity  be  tor  the  whole  period  of  any  particular  life,  it  is  called  a  whole-term 
annuity.  If  it  be  on  a  given  life  for  a  certain  numbo:  of  years,  it  is  called  a  term  annuity  ; 
fox  a  few  years  onlv  a  short-term  life  annuity.  If  the  annuity  be  payable  on  any  one  life, 
provided  another  be  then  living,  or  provicGng  some  event  luippen  or  do  not  happen,  it  is 
a  contingent  life  annuity.  If  it  is  not  to  be  entered  upon  till  after  the  death  of  some  person 
or  persons  previously  living,  it  is  called  a  reversionary  annuity.  When  it  is  continued 
only  for  a  term  of  years,  provided  an  individual  or  individuals  then  living  shall  survive  Uiat 
term,  it  is  called  a  temporary  life  annuity.  When  it  is  payable  during  the  lives  of  several 
persons  living  at  the  same  time,  it  is  called  Kjoint-life  annuity.  When  to  the  survivor  of 
several  lives,  then  a  survivorship  annuity,  Ijiere  are  also  increasing  and  decreasing  anno. 
These  ma^  depend  upon  life  or /otherwise. 

There  is  yet  another  definition.  An  annuity  is  curtate  when  it  ceases  with  the  last 
payment  prior  to  the  death  of.any  specified  life  :  complete  when  the  payment  is  to  be  con- 
tinued up  to  the  day  of  the  annuitant's  death.  See  Annuity  Apportionment  Act. 
The  values  of  a  life  annuity  must  necessarily  vary  with  the  contingencies  upon  which  it  is 
dependent  There  are  actuarial  rules  for  deahng  with  all  the  cases  named.  Two  or 
more  of  the  preceding  contingendes  may  be  combined  ;  but  however  complex,  they  £U1 
within  the  grasp  of  the  experienced  actuary. 
ANNUITIES  ON  Livfcs,  Hist.  of. — The  hist  of  life  annu.  has  remained  to  be  written.  We  pro- 
pose hereto  supply  a  considerable  contribution  towards  the  materials  required  forthepurpose. 

By  way  of  explaining;  the  plan  of  the  present  chap. — ^which  must  of  necessity  be  one  of 
the  most  extended  in  mis  work — we  may  at  once  say  that  our  treatment  of'^life  annu. 
will  be  historical,  and  not  scientific.  It  would  indeed  be  a  matter  of  much  interest  to  the 
actuary  that  the  progressive  formulae  evolved  in  the  scientific  treatment  of  the  doctrine  of 
life  annu.  should  be  recorded.  We  leave  that  task  for  other  hands :  we  have  ample  work 
before  us.  It  seems  important  further  to  remark,  that  while,  at  the  present  period,  life 
annu.  transactions  are  so  far  secondary  and  subordinate  to  life  ins.  as  not  prob.  to  bear  the 
proportion  of  one-tenth  —taking  the  cap.  sunk  in  the  purchase  of  life  annu.  as  against  the 
cap.  to  be  realized  by  the  psmment  of  claims  under  life  pol. — ^yet  the  facts  were  formerly 
very  much  the  other  way.  For  several  centuries  before  the  present  life  annu.  constituted 
a  recognized  mode  of  investment — ^life  ins.  was  regarded  as  a  speculation.  This  will  to  a 
considerable  extent  account  for  the  fact,  presently  to  be  noted,  that  all  the  earlier  writers 
upon  life  contingencies  directed  their  attention  to  annu.  ;  and  life  ins.  was  an  after- 
thought Or  in  the  apt  dictum  of  Mr.  £.  J.  Farren :  "As  life  asso.  formulae  were 
eventually  derived  from  annu.  calculations,  so  it  was  not  until  an  after-period  that  life 
assu.  attracted  notice  as  a  distinct  subject" 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  at  what  period  of  the  world's  history  annuities  on  lives  were  first 
brought  into  practice.  It  is  only  required  for  our  present  ptirpose  to  know  when  they 
first  became  subjected  to  any  measure  of  value.  Most  of  the  best-informed  writers  agree 
that  the  first  judicial  occasion  for  valuing  annu.  on  lives  arose  in  consequence  of  the 
Falcidian  Law  {Lex  Falcidia  de  Legatid),  which  in  B.C.  40  was  adopted  in  the  Roman 
empire  ;  and  which  declared  that  a  testator  should  not  give  more  than  three-fourths  of  his 
property  in  legacies,  and  thus  onefourth  was  required  to  be  secured  to  his  legal  heirs.  It 
became  necessary,  in  the  execution  of  this  law,  to  value  all  such  legacies  as  were  charged 
upon  the  succession  for  limited  terms,  or  as  annuities  for  life.  It  is  possible  that  several 
means  of  accomplishing  this  were  attempted.  We  learn  from  iEmilius  Macer  (A.D.  230), 
that  the  method  which  had  been  in  common  use  at  that  period  was  as  follows :  From  the 
earliest  age  until  30,  to  compute  30  years  ;  from  age  30^  so  many  years  are  computed  as 
are  wanting  until  60 :  therefore  never  more  than  30  years  are  computed. 

It  was  no  doubt  the  employment  of  this  defective  method  which  caused  the  great 
jurist,  the  Praetorian  Praefect  Ulpianus,  to  give  his  attention  to  the  subject  It  is  im- 
possible to  ascertain  what  materials  he  called  to  his  aid  in  preparing  his  estimate,  nor  is  it 
our  present  purpose  to  do  so.    All  that  can  be  learned  on  that  subject  we  shall  present  to 
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the  reader  under  the  head  of  Rohan  Life  Table.    We  onlj  doit  present  the  n 
reduced  &om  their  orig.  crude  form  into  a  tabniar  amuigroent,  u  follows : — 

It  seems  pretty  certaiD  that  the  element  of  tnieral  was 
not  taken  into  account ;  but  this  we  shall  discuss  hereafter. 
The  table  is  here  presented  ai  the  first  kniram  vuaiuri  of  lift 
annuity  valats  gradtiatid  ■with  refiraui  to  age.  This  Tcry 
table  has  been  brought  into  use  during  the  present  century  l^ 
the  Tuscan  government  for  the  valuation  of  life  annuities  I 

By  wH.y  of  preface  Co  the  hist,  of  life  annuities  in  England 
it  seems  necrasary  to  call  attention  lo  the  fact  that  in  eailier 
times  all  int.  for  tlie  use  of  money  was  absolutely  forbidden  : 
first,  by  the  canons  of  the  Churdi,  and  afterwards  by  direct 
legal  enactment ;  white  in  many  parts  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  where  ^e  power  of  the  Cnorch  was  more  despotic, 
the  prohibition  was  even  more  severe.  The  lirst  real  enact- 
ment against  usury  in  Gt.  Brit,  (for  the  distinction  between 
tuury  and  inttrtil  bod  not  then  been  created)  wli  m  the 
reign  of  Richard  I.  A.D.  1197,  forbidding  Christians  to  take 
anv  recompense  for  money  lent.  Other  similar  enactmenti 
followed.  tUsOKY.]  The  Jews  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
prohibited  in  the  enactment  of  Richsrd  ;  imd  they  aud  the 
Lomtiards  became  the  great  money-lenders  of  Europe. 

In  13S3  the  king  of  Scotland  gave  Eric,  king  of^Norway 
a  marriage  portion  of  14,000  marks  with  hia  daughter;  re- 
serving to  himself  an  option  of  giving  a  life-rent  of  Isftds  of  ' 
the  aim.  value  of  700  marks  as  an  eijuivalent  for  half  that  sum.  The  annu.  on  the  life  of 
Margaret,  then  in  her  3lst  year,  was  thus  valued  at  10  years'  purchase.  Whether  this 
was  the  rule  of  the  period,  or  merely  an  accident,  cannot  now  l>e  determined. 

AstbeUw  "■      ■  ■..■!..         '  ...... 
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charging  no  doubt  most  eitorlionatdy— as  indeed  they  must,  when  the  whole  principal  w 
at  stake  by  reason  of  the  transaction  being  in  violation  of  the  law.     Hence,  no  doubt,  w 
passed  in  1545,  gth  Henry  VIII.,  c.  9,  an  act  restricting  the  rate  of  interest  to  lo  p.c. 
[Interkst  op  Monev.] 

The  celebrated  Benvenuto  Cellini,  in  his  hiiwraphjr,  reUtes  that  in  the  year  1553,  he 
travelled  to  Rome  to  see  his  banker,  Bindo  Altoviti,  who,  as  was  not  unusual  at  that 
period,  was  learned  and  a  protector  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  His  fortune  had  suffered  by 
the  political  intrigues  of  the  times,  and  instead  of  paying  Cellini  1 300  gold  thalers  due  to 
him,  it  was  arranged  lietween  them  that  he  should  pay  an  eimuinr  of  15  p.c.  during  the 
life  of  Cellini  in  lieu  of  the  money.  Cellini  speaks  of  other  similar  contracts,  and  &om 
the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  them  it  would  appear  that  such  transactions  were  not 
new,  but  long  luiown,  and  of  common  fx^nirrence. 

In  a  work  pub.  in  1^54,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Wilson,  entitleil  A  Diteaurte  upon  Uturit, 
tic. ,  we  find  the  following  ; — 

A  carporxtiot]  taleth  a  100  II.  ^)  of  a  man  to  ^ivehiaiBio  tlioiooli.  daring  hi*  1if«,wJthont  recti  tntioii 

Duchmonie.  Li^«wiuiti&,  if  a  private  maatiath  a  thousand  pound  lloing  b^  him,  anddamaDde^  for 
fall  lifia  and  bi*  witb'*  Lite,  a  100  I1.  hf  tka  ynre,  aad  never  Eo  demand  the  pnDcipall.  It  it  h  bHT^Eaine 
aad  talc,  uid  no  uiinie,  for  tiut  the  prindpall  ia  not  to  l»  reatored  agaiaa  aX  anie  Clmo-  Aad  tharafoie 
■0  Inding  caabepre-vuppoHKl. 

Here  is  shown  a  dear  perception  of  the  business  of  life  annuities,  but  shaped  in  such  a 
form  as  to  avoid  the  usury  laws. 

It  appears  to  us,  after  a  carefiil  consideration  of  the  subject,  that  the  sjrstem  of  granting 
loans,  repayiMe  by  annuitia  tn  lioa,  had  been  specially  devised  with  a  view  to  the  eva^on 
of  the  laws  against  usury  prior  to  154.5  ;  and  that  the  evasions  continued  in  practice  after 
the  passing  (d  that  Act.  The  authorities  we  shall  have  occasion  to  quote  as  we  proceed 
will,  we  tMnk,  fully  sustain  this  view. 

The  Act  of  1545  had  been  repealed  in  1553  ;  but  in  [570  the  l^;al  rate  of  int.  was 
again  fixed  at  to  p  c 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  i6th  century  probably  much  speculation  was  carried  on 
in  annuities  by  private  dealers  ;  especially  in  the  latter  half.  The  annals  of  that  period 
teem  with  records  of  the  doings  of  one  Audley,  who,  although  originally  only  a  poor 
clerk  with  sbc  shillings  a  week,  was  90  neat  an  adept  in  the  tric£  of  law,  and  so  keen  in 
his  annuity  dealings,  which  chiefly  consisted  in  purchasing  annuities  well  secuved  upon 
property,  that  he  became  one  of  the  richest  men  of  his  time.  His  mode  of  action  may  ht 
best  judged  of  by  the  reply  made  to  one  of  his  victims,  who  accuses  him  of  having  no 
conscience, — "  We  moni&l  people  most  balance  accounts.  If  you  don't  pay  me  my 
annuity,  you  cheat  roe  ;  if  you  do,  I  cheat  you."— francu, 

Malynes,  an  English  merchant,   in  his  famous  Lex  Mrrcatoria,  pub.  1631,  gives  the 
following  remarkable  account  of  the  annnity  dealings  of  that  period  : 
HaaiBg  intnated  of  nunisi  dsbuied  at  btnnt  without  canaltia,  and  lo  tennsd  Vnuie  by  ceaioD 


Vpon  twelue  lines     ^^33    6    8 

Vpon  aeuen  Hues       14    6    4 

Vpon  six  lines     13    6    8 
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of  the  contract  of  benefit  without  adnentnre :  it  is  connenient  to  handle  of  monies  delinered  vpon  Lines, 
when  merchants  doe  giue  twelue  vpon  the  hundred  without  pawne,  called  beyond  the  seas  after  the 
pennie  8 :  the  moitie  whereof  with  pawne  is  six  upon  the  hundreth,  or  double  eight,  according  to  the 
penny  z6  aa  aforesaid.  The  pennie  8  is  xs^,  for  eight  times  xa^  maketh  one  hundxeth :  so  the  pennie 
x6  which  is  vsed  for  rents  vpon  houses  or  lands  is  6^,  according  to  which  pennie  8  vpon  one  life  or 
double  for  one  yeare  (so  the]^  all  Hue)  is  equall  vpon  eight  Hues.  This  is  much  used  m  diners  cities 
beyond  the  seas,  to  draw  monies  into  their  hands,  as  for  example : 

^  One^  hundreth  pounds  is  deliuered  to  haue  two  hundreth  pounds  for  it  at  the  yeares  end  vpon  eight 
lines,  if  they  all  Hue,  you  haue  two  hundreth  pounds  to  buy  a  perpetuall  rent,  or  sometimes  as  it  hath 
beene,  to  giue  20  per  100  for  the  yeare,  and  so  xrom  ^eare  to  yeare,  and  dyin^  tne  principall  is  theirs. 
^  One  hundreth  pounds  for  eight  Hues  (by  equalitie  decreasing  the  pennie  ei^t)  is  j^xa  xo  for  two 
lines,  )^xz  2  for  three  Hues,  y^xo  for  foure  Hues,  i^9  i  9  pence,  is  £6  5  for  eight  hues. 

The  citie  of  Amsterday  (Amsterdam)  was  wont  to  giue  good  consideration,  and  did  obserue  this 
order  vpon  a  hundreth  guelders :  ' 

For  eight  Hues  gaue £^6  ^3    4 

Of  nine  Hues       19    x    o 

Vpon  ten  Hues  they  gaue       ...    aa    4    5 

Vpon  elenen  Hues      a6  13    4 

Here  you  are  to  remember  the  obseruations  of  assurors,  whether  iheper^nu  he  young  or  old,  sober 
in  their  diet  and  behauiour,  much  travelling  ahroad,  or  staying  at  home,  subject  to  sichenesse,  and  the 
lihe  considerations. 

Monies  deliuered  vpon  annuities  for  rents,  seeme  more  reasonable  than  pensions  vpon  Hues,  because 
you  beare  onely  the  aduenture  of  the  decay  of  houses  or  destruction  of  them  in  time  of  warre :  and 
much  more  should  bee  giuen  without  pawne,  than  pawne  or  morgage. 

It  is  commodious  for  a  man,  hauing  waste  grounds  and  intenaing  to  build  vpon  them,  to  take  much 
money  vpon  rent  after  6^  pro  cent,  iraich  many  cities  giue  continually  to  increase  their  wealth  and 
inhabitants.  And  because  the  valuation  of  their  money  doth  often  alter  and  is  inhaunced,  whereby  all 
things  become  deerer,  the  parties  are  aduised  to  haue  their  rents  paid  in  specie,  in  Crownes,  Dollers, 
Ducats  to  be  paied  as  formerly  they  were  currant  {  the  dangers  in  times  of  wars  causeth  rents  to 
decrease,  for  the  ancient  rent  is  alwaies  first  to  be  paid,  although  all  others  be  losers. 

In  1624  the  l^;al  rate  of  int.  in  England  was  reduced  firom  10  to  8  per  cent;  and 
remained  at  this  latter  rate  until  1651. 

It  seems  doubtfiil  whether  any  tables  for  valuing  annuities  existed  before  the  early  part 
of  the  17th  century.  About  1620,  William  Webster  published  his  tables  of  simple  int. 
and  also  "  His  Tables  of  Compound  Int.,  with  true  Valuations  of  Annuities,  L&ises, 
Fines,  and  Reversions,"  2nd  ed.  1629.  These  tables,  however,  and  the  values  deduced 
from  them,  are  all  for  fixed  terms  of  years,  and  the  contingency  of  life  is  not  even  con- 
templated by  them.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  tables  of  Wm.  Purser,  pub.  1634 : 
Compound  Int,  and  Annuities t  containing  the  art  of  Decimal  Arithmetic ;  also  the  lalue 
of  Annuities. 

In  1 65 1  the  Rump  Parliament  reduced  the  l^al  rate  of  int.  from  8  to  6  p.  c.  This  was 
legitimatized  in  1660 ;  and  it  remained  at  that  rate  until  17 14. 

In  1658  John  Newton  pub.  Table  of  the  Value  <f  Annuities  \  but  again  there  is  no 
mention  of  Life  Annuities. 

In  1661  H.  James  Hodder's  famous  book  of  arithmetic  was  first  pub.,  and  therein  was 
''  A  very  brief  and  necessary  table  to  find  out  the  present  worth  of  the  annuity,  or  yearly 
rent  for  21  years  or  under,  aifter  the  rate  of  6  p.c.  p. a.*' 

In  1669  a  "second  impression"  of  Roger  Cla veil's  Tahulct  Faneraiorice  was  pub.,  in 
which  was  contained ;  Tables  for  the  forbearance^  discompty  and  purchase  of  annuities  to 
31  yearsy  at  the  rate  of  6  p.c,  p.a,^  according  to  the  late  Act  of  Pari,  Still  not  a  word  on 
die  subject  of  Life  Annuities  1 

In  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  Pascal,  Fermat,  and  Huygens  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  mathematical  theory  of  probabilities,  which  even  in  its  first  crude  stages  was  of  great 
service  in  the  investigation  of  life  contingencies  ;  and  about  the  same  time  John  Wallis, 
an  Englishman,  pub.  a  treatise  on  Algebra,  which  also  had  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
practi^  development  of  the  last-named  science.  Huygens'  tract,  which  appeared  in  1658, 
was  the  first  systematic  treatise  on  the  Doctrine  of  Chances  which  had  been  pub.  :  the 
doctrine  of  chances  taught  us  how  to  estimate  life  contingencies  :  the  science  of  life  con- 
tingencies enabled  us  to  measxuv  the  value  of  life  annuities. 

The  mention  of  some  of  the  preceding  names  carries  our  minds  at  once  to  the  continent 
of  Europe,  whither  we  must  pursue  the  subject,  well  assured  that  our  enterprise  will  bring 
an  abundant  reward. 

On  the  25th  April,  1671,  it  was  resolved  by  the  States  General  of  Holland  to  negociate 
funds  through  Uie  medium  of  Life  Annuities.  On  the  30th  July  following  the  resolution 
was  confirmed ;  and  on  that  same  da^  was  presented  to  the  Assembly  a  report  by  the 
Grand  Pensionary,  John  De  Wit,  explaming  the  basis  upon  which  such  an  enterprise  could 
be  successfiilly  earned  out  This  event  constitutes  an  important  epoch  in  the  hist  of  Life 
Annuities.  We  have,  however,  no  time  to  dwell  upon  the  circumstance :  we  must 
approach  the  report  itself : 

Noble  and  Migh^  Lords. — In  so  extensive  an  administration  as  that  of  the  united  country  of  Holland 
and  West  Frieslana,  it  is  better,  as  I  have  several  times  stated  to  ^our  lordships,  for  several  reasons 
perfectlv  well  known  to  you,  to  negociate  funds  by  Life  Annuities,  which  from  their  nature  are  infallibly 
terminable,  Uian  to  obtain  them  at  int.  which  is  perpetual,  or  by  redeemable  annuities :  and  that  it  is 
likewise  more  useAil  for  private  ftunilies  who  undcurstand  economy  well,  and  know  how  to  make  a  good 
employment  of  their  sutplus  in  augmenting  their  capital,  to  improve  their  money  bv  life  annuities  than 
to  invest  it  in  redeemable  annuities,  or  at  int.  at  the  rate  of  4  p.c.  p.a. ;  because  tne  above-mentioned 
life  annuities,  which  are  sold  even  at  the  present  time  at  i^  years*  purchase,  pay  in  fact  much  more  in 
pioportion  than  redeemable  annuities  at  as  years'  purchase.    I  have  consequently  respectfuUy  to  submit 
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to  voar  lordshipt  the  nnchallengieable  proof  of  my  aMertions,  and  at  the  same  time  to  respond  to  the 
wish  manifiestea  by  the  members  of  this  body  to  have  soch  proof  in  writing:.  That  proof,  founded  on  a 
solid  basis,  is  proposed  to  your  Hig^h  Mightinesses  in  the  following  manner : — 

Value  of  Life  AnnHtties  in  Proportion  to  RedeemahU  Annuities, 

I  lay  down  the  following  presuppositions  in  order  to  determine  the  proportion  of  a  life  annuity  to  a 
redeemable  annuity.  For  example,  in  presupposing  that  the  redeemable  annuity  is  and  will  be  current 
at  25  years'  purchase,  or  at  the  rate  of  4  p.c.  p. a.,  we  must  find  at  how  many  years'  purchase  the  life 
annuity  should  be  sold,  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  aforesaid  redeemable  annuity,  in  such  manner  that 
the  lite  annuity  may,  if  not  with  mathematical  precision,  at  least  in  its  discovered  value,  be  more 
advantageous  to  the  purchaser  than  an  annuity  redeemable  with  the  same  capital. 

First  Presupposition. 

I  presuppose  that  the  real  value  of  certain  expectations  or  chances  of  objects  of  different  value,  must 
be  estimated  by  that  which  we  can  obtain  iirom  equal  expectations  or  chances  dependent  on  one  of 
several  e^ual  contracts.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  a  small  matter,  and  under  circumstances  intelligible 
at  first  sight :  A  person  has  two  different  expectations  or  chances,  which  may  easily  lead,  the  one  to 
nothing,  the  other  to  20  stuvvers.  If,  by  one  or  several  equal  contracts,  he  can  obtain  for  10  stuyvers 
two  like  expectations  or  chances,  we  must  estimate  that  the  two  aforesaid  chances  are  worth  to  him 
exactly  10  stusrvers,  because  he  can  really  obtain  for  10  stuyvers  these  two  expectations  or  chances  by 
making  an  agreement  with  another  person  that  each  of  them  shall  take  xo  stu3rver^  and  then  gamble 
or  draw  lots,  bv  otld  or  even,  head  or  tail^  blank  or  Prite^  or  in  some  such  way,  to  determine  which  of 
the  two  should  have  the  20  stuyvers ;  thus  by  the  said  contract,  equal  in  every  regard,  he  evidently 
finds  himself  in  the  position  of  naving  in  reality  the  two  expectations  or  chances,  the  one  of  nothing, 
the  other  of  20  stuyvers. 

SbCOND  PRSSUPFOSITIOIf. 

That  in  taking  at  pleasure  some  years  of  a  man's  life,  limited  to  the  time  when  he  is  in  his  full  vigour, 
and  neither  too  young  nor  too  advanced  in  age  (this  space  of  time  shall  be  here  ^o  years,  namely,  from 
the  third  or  fourth  year  of  his  age  up  to  the  fiity-third  or  fifty-fourth  jrear),  it  is  not  more  likely  that 
this  man  should  die  in  the  first  mdf-year  of  a  given  year  than  in  the  second  half:  similarly,  it  is  not 
more  likely  that  he  should  die  in  the  second  half-year  of  the  aforesaid  jear  than  in  the  first  half.  But 
althott^  it  depends  entirely  on  chance  whether  this  man,  after  having  lived  to  the  given  year,  and 
dying  m  the  course  of  that  vear,  should  demise  in  its  first  or  second  half,  one  finds  nevertheless,  in  this 
regard,  an  equality  of  likelihood  or  chance  similar  to  the  case  of  a  tossed  penny,  where  there  is  an 
absolute  equality  oif  likelihood  or  chance  that  it  will  fall  head  or  tail,  although  it  depends  entirelv  upon 
chance  as  to  the  side  on  which  it  shall  turn,  and  this  to  so  hi^  a  ac«ree  that  the  penny  may  ful  head 
xo,  20,  or  more  times  foUowing  without  once  falling  /at'/,  or  vtce  vena. 

Third  PRBSUPPOsrriON. 

That  a  man  having  passed  the  aforesaid  vigorous  time  of  his  life,  namely,  the  fifty-third  or fiffy-fonith 
year  of  his  are,  it  begpns  to  be  more  likely  that  he  should  die  in  a  given  year  or  half-year  of  the  second 
period  than  has  previously  been  the  case ;  or  that  it  is  not  likely,  with  respect  to  another  man  of  like 
constitution  or  state  of  body,  that  the  latter  should  die  in  less  than  a  year  or  half-year  of  the  said 
vigorous  time  of  his  life ;  whilst  this  likelihood  or  chance  of  dying  in  a  given  year  or  half-year  of  the  ten 
first  following  years,  namely,  from  M  to  63  jrears  of  his  age^  taken  inclusively,  does  not  exceed  more 
than  in  the  proportion  of  ^  to  s  the  likelihood  or  chance  of  dying  in  a  given  year  or  half-year  during  the 
aforesaid  vigorous  period  of  life:  so  that  taking,  for  example,  two  persons  of  equal  constitution,  one 
aged  40  years,  and  the  other  «8  years,  if  these  two  persons  made  such  a  contract  that  in  case  the  person 
of  58  3rears  shall  happen  to  die  in  less  than  six  months,  the  one  aged  40  were  to  inherit  a  sum  of  2000 
florins  from  the  property  of  the  defunct ;  but  that  if  on  Uie  other  hand  the  person  aged  40  years  should 
die  in  less  than  six  monuis,  the  one  aged  58  were  to  have  3000  florins  from  the  property  of  the  deceased : 
such  a  contract  cannot  be  considered  disadvantageous  for  the  person  who  would  have  the  ^000  florins,  if 
the  event  were  favourable  to  him,  and  who  in  the  contrary  event  would  only  lose  2000  flonns. 

I  then  presuppose  that  the  greatest  likelihood  of  dying  in  a  given  year  or  half-year  of  the  second 
series  of  the  ten  following  years  (that  is  from  63  years  to  73,  taken  one  with  the  other,  rather  than  in  a 
given  year  or  half-year  ot  the  period  of  the  vigour  of  life),  cannot  be  estimated  at  more  than  double,  or 
as  2  is  to  X  ;  and  as  the  triple,  or  as  3  is  to  x,  onring  the  seven  following  years,  that  is  from  7^  years  to  80. 

Finally,  in  supposing  that  life  necessarily  ends  at  the  twenty-seventh  year  after  the  expiration  of  50 
years  of^age  above  presupposed,  this  time  is  neither  assumed  at  too  high  nor  too  low  a  standard,  as 
experience  manifestly  teaches  us  that  the  life  of  some  men  exceeds  by  a  considerable  period  the  age  of 
80  years,  the  age  of  81  years  and  even  more. 

These  three  articles  being  presupposed,  we  have,  by  a  demonstrative  calculation,  mathematicallT 
discovered  and  proved  that  the  redeemable  annuity  bein^  fixed  at  25  years*  purchase  as  above,  the  life 
annuity  should  be  sold  at  16  years'  purchase,  and  even  higher,  to  be  in  equality  one  with  die  other ;  so 
that  in  the  purchase  of  one  florin  of  afe  annuity,  on  a  young  and  vigorous  nominee,  more  than  16  florins 
should  be  paid,  as  is  proved  by  the  following  demonstration. 

We  do  not  propose  to  follow  the  learned  author  thruugb  his  demonstrations.  We 
have  accompanied  him  thus  for  from  a  belief  that  many  even  popular  readers  will 
desire  to  see  something  more  than  a  mere  outline  of  such  an  historically  important 
document ;  and  for  the  further  purpose  of  showing  how  early  the  then  young  theory  of 
mathematical  prob.  began  to  be  applied  to  demonstrate  the  science  of  life  contingencies. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  that  we  should  follow  De  Wit's  illustrations  in  detail,  for  Mr. 
Hendriks  has  prepar»l  a  summary  of  the  result,  which  is  at  once  oondse,  and  comprehen- 
sive of  the  author's  meaning  : 

Firstly,  Out  of  128  lives,  aged  sav  3  years,  x  is  supposed  to  die  in  every  half-year  of  the  first  100  half- 
yean  or  2  per  annum  for  «o  years,  leaving  28  alive,  aged  53  years,  at  the  end  of  the  term ;  out  of  whom 
X  dies  in  every  9  months,  oeing  0*66  per  half-year,  during  the  next  so  half-years,  or  x'33  per  annum  for 
xo  sreaxB,  leaving  15*66  alive,  a^r^  63  years,  at  end  of  second  term  ;  of  whom  x  dies  in  every  jrear  for  xo 
years,  being  0*5  per  half-year  during  the  next  20  half-years,  leaving  5*66  alive,  aged  73  years,  at  the 
end  of  die  third  term ;  of  whom  x  cues  in  every  year  and  a  half  for  7  jrears,  being  0*33  per  half-year 
during  the  next  14  half-years,  leaving  x  alive,  afed  80.  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  term ;  wnich  survivor 
does  not  live  over  another  half-year.  Secondly.  Out  ot  the^  128  lives,  those  who  die  in  the  respective 
half-years  between  the  ages  of  3  and  80.  will  receive  an  annuity  certain  in  half-yearly  instalments,  for  a 
term  equal  in  continuance  to  the  number  of  completed  half-years  elapsed  between  age  3  and  the  date 
of  their  death ; 
spending  terms 
of  all  the  annuities 
the  single  life  annuity  at  age  of,  say,  3  years. 
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This  system  of  valaation  Mr.  Hendrlks  finds  to  be  identical  with  the  fiftii  method 
described  by  Tetens. — {Assu.  Mag,^  No.  i,  pp.  9  and  18  ;  No.  2,  p.  18.) 

We  must  make  one  or  two  further  selections  from  the  original  document  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  how  some  of  the  practical  points  incident  to  dealings  in  Life  Contingencies 
were  perceived  from  the  very  bqg^inning.    Thus,  on  the  question  of  selection  against  the  office : 

The  person  who  for  16  florins  has  purchased  x  florin  p.a.  on  a  youngs,  vigorous,  and  healthy  life,  hat 
made  a  remarkably  advantageous  contract.  I  assert  it  to  be  remarkably  advantageous  for  the  following 
reasons :  Because^  in  the  first  place,  we  have  not  been  able  to  rate  at  a  certain  price,  by  perfect  calcula- 
tion or  correct  estimation,  the  power  which  the  annuitant  possesses  (power  which  is  of  very  great  value 
to  him),  of  choosing  a  lire,  or  person  in  full  health,  and  with  a  manifest  likelihood  of  prolonged 
existence,  upon  whom  to  constitute  or  purchase  his  annuity  ;  and  there  is  much  less  risk  or  danger  of  a 
select,  vigorous,  and  healthy  life  djin^  in  the  first  half-year  than  in  some  of  the  following  half  years  at 
the  beginning  of  which  the  aforesaid  hfe  might  perhaps  prove  to  be  in  a  weak  state  of  health  or  even  in 
a  fata]  illness ;  and  such  greater  likelihood  of  prolongation  of  life  in  the  purchase  of  an  annuity  upon  a 
select,  healthy,  and  robust  life,  may  further  extend  itself  to  the  second,  third,  and  some  other  rollowing 
terms  or  half-years.    .    .    . 

In  the  third  place  ...  it  is,  however,  certain,  when  we  examine  the  matter  very  scrupulously, 
that  the  likelihood  of  the  decease  of  the  nominees  upon  whom  life  annuities  are  usually  purchased  is 
less  considerable  and  smaller  in  the  first  years  after  the  purchase  than  in  the  subsequent  years,  seeing 
that  the  said  life  annuities  are  oftenest  purchased  and  sunk  upon  lives  of  young  and  healthy  children  ai 
3f  4»  5t  6i  7>  8,  9,  and  xo  years  or  thereabout.  During  that  time  and  for  some  years  ensuing,  these 
young  lives,  having  become  more  robust,  are  less  subject  to  mortality  than  about  50  years  afterwards, 
and  ^ban  for  some  years  anterior  to  these  50  years :  and  so  much  the  more  as  during  uie  first  aforesaid 
years  they  either  are  not,  or  are  but  little,  exposed  to  external  accidents,  and  extraordinary  causes  of 
death,  such  as  those  from  war,  dangerous  voyages,  debauch  or  excess  of  drink,  of  the  sex,  and  other 
dangers ; — for  females  there  are  also  confinements,  and  other  like  causes ;  so  that  the  first  years  after 
the  purchase  0/  foundation  of  the  annuity  are  the  least  dangerous,  which  is  a  considerable  advantage 
for  the  annuitant^  {jarticularly  if  we  reflect,  as  I  have  above  stated,  that  one  of  the  said  first  years  may, 
as  r^ards  the  original  price  of  purchase,  balance  a  great  number  of  the  subsequent  years. 

Finally,  and  in  the  fourth  place,  ...  so  that  the  annuitant  or  his  heirs  were  to  receive  46  more 
entire  half-years  of  annuity  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  aforesaid  77  years,  this  could  not, 
however,  increase  the  price  of  the  life  annuity  ...  by  more  than  14^  stuyvers  of  the  same  capital ; 
and  even  if  the  annuitant  could  be  assured  that  his  heirs  were,  after  the  expiration  of  the  above  zoo  years, 
to  enjoy  the  life  annuity  from  half-year  to  half-year,  and  that  i>erpetually  the  value  of  the  capital  at 
the  time  of  first  purchase  would  not  thereby  be  increajMd  by  ten  stuyvers. 

In  consequence  of  all  these  reasons,  we  may  assume  it  as  established  and  demonstrated,  that  the  value 
of  a  life  annuity  in  proportion  to  the  redeemable  annuity  at  25  years'  purchase,  is  really  not  below,  but 
certainly  above,  x6  years'  purchase ;  so  that  a  person  wishing  to  purchase  a  life  annuity  in  such  propor- 
tion, and  according  to  its  real  value,  ought  to  pay  more  than  x6  florins  for  x  florin  of  annuity  p.a. 

Regarding  the  rate  of  int  employed  in  the  calculation,  he  thus  sagaciously  observes : 

Besides  the  consideration  that  this  calculation  has  been  made  on  the  principle  of  a  deduction 
of  4  p.c.  p.a.  at  compound  interest,  and  this  with  such  benefit  to  the  purchaser  of  the  life  annuity  that 
he  would  realize  not  only  the  interest  p.a.,  but  also  without  any  intermission  interest  upon  interest  at  4 
p.c.  p.a.,  as  though  he  could  always  thus  advantageously  make  use  of  his  money  in  purchase  of 
annuity ;  it  is  constant  that  one  could  not  always  find  such  opportunity  of  investine  it,  ana  that  one  i« 
sometimes  obliged  to  let  it  lie  fallow  for  some  time,  and  often  to  lend  it  at  a  materially  smaller  interest, 
to  provide  against  a  greater  loss. 

Finally : 

Even  besides  this,  as  the  capital  of  life  annuities  is  not  subject  to  taxation,  nor  to  a  reduction  to  a 
lower  amount  of  annuity  or  interest,  it  follows,  that  if  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  continue  to  be 
vouchsafed  to  this  country,  we  may  consider  the  life  annuity  as  much  more  advantageous  to  the 
annuitant  than  the  redeemable  annuity.  As  may  manifestly  oe  judged  by  the  example  cxf  foregoing 
times— by  reflecting  in  feet  that  My  Lords  the  States  of  Holland  and  West  friesland  have  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  not  only  increased  the  charge  for  life  annuities  from  zx  years'  purchase  to  za  3rears' 
purchase,  and  from  X2  years'  purchase  to  14  years'  purchase,  but  that  these  annuities  have  been  told, 
even  in  ike  present  century,  firti  at  6  years'  purchase,  then  at  7  and  at  8,  and  that  the  mai&rify  of  ail 
life  annuities  now  current,  and  at  the  country's  expense,  were  obtained  at  q  year^  purchase ;  which 
annuities  by  reason  of  the  successive  reductions  of  tne  rate  of  interest  from  ^  to  5  per  cent.,  and  then 
from  5  per  cent,  to  4  per  cent.,  produce  to  the  annuitants  an  actual  profit  of  nearly  one-half  of  such 
half-year's  payment,  and  of  more  than  one-half  in  the  case  of  those  annuities  which  were  obtained  at 
8  years'  purchase  or  under. 

The  Burgomaster  of  Holland  and  West  Friesland  in  167 1,  when  the  preceding  report 

was  made,  was  Herr  J.  Hudde,  and  he  added  a  certificate  to  the  report,  which  has  caused 

some  speculation  :  first,  as  to  whether  he  understood  the  question  sufficiently  to  impart 

any  value  to  his  certificate  ;  and  next,  if  he  had  any  reservation  as  to  **some  fault  of  a 

figure*'  which  does  not  appear  upon  the  surface  :  for  there  ttfas  a  fault  of  a  figure  in  the 

addition.     Both  points  have  more  recently  been  decided,  by  competent  authorities,  in 

Hudde's  favour. 

Certificate :  I  the  undersigned  declare,  that  having  attentively  read  and  examined,  at  the  request  of 
my  Lord  the  Grand  Pensionary  of  Holland  and  West  Friesland,  the  above  propositions,  and  ue  con- 
clusions thence  derived,  for  finding  the  value  of  a  life  annuity  compared  with  that  of  a  redeemable 
annuity  at  4  p.c.  p.a.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  method  employed  for  that  efiisct  is  perfectly  discovered, 
and  that  the  conclusion  made  therefrom  (namely  that  the  purchaser  of  a  life  annuity  still  makes  a  gain 
in  stipulating  for  x  florin  of  annuity  p.a.  for  x6  florins  of  capital)  depends  upon  solid  and  incontestable 
mathematical  foundations,  provided  that  some  fault  of  a  fig[ure  has  not  been  involuntarily  made  in  tiie 
calculation  of  the  Table,  or  m  the  copy,  and  addition  of  the  items,  which  is  an  ordinary  and  well-lmown 
computation,  but  which  I  have  not  made. — J,  Hudde, 

The  researches  of  Mr.  Hendriks  have  estab.  two  facts  of  importance :  first :  that  De 
Wit  and  Hudde  were  jointly  prosecuting  these  inquiries  and  extending  the  calculations 
to  two  joint  lives,  and  even  three,  four,  five,  or  more  lives ;  and  next,  that  their  attention 
was  directed  to  the  subject  in  consequence  of  the  then  recent  discoveries  in  the  doctrine 
of  probability  by  Pascal  and  Fermat.    We  have,  however,  the  authority  of  Mr.  Milne  for 
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staring  that  De  Wit's  treatise  was  very  little  known  in  this  country,  and  had  "no  sensible 
influence  on  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  science."  The  reasons  for  this  will  appear  in 
our  nodce  of  De  Wit  Leibnitz  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  who  drew  the  at- 
tention of  Europe  to  this  report  of  De  Wit's ;  but  it  was  Mr.  Fredk.  Hendriks  who 
discovered  the  document  itself. 

In  1674  there  was  issued  in  Lond.  a  scheme  of  Tontine  annuities,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  an  outline :  **  An  advertisement  and  demonstration  concerning  the  improvement  of 
moneys  to  the  great  benefit  and  advantage  of  all  persons  of  what  nation,  sex,  age,  degree, 
or  quality  soever,  willing  to  advance  any  sum  or  sums,  according  to  the  method  herein- 
after mentioned,  propounded  to  the  Right  Honorable  the  Lord  Maior,  Aldermen  and 
Commons  in  Common  Council  assemble."  The  sum  to  be  advanced  was  not  less  than 
jf  20  upon  one  life  ;  but  several  advances  might  be  made  upon  the  same  life.  The  pro- 
spectus further  said  :  "  This  extraordinary  gain  being  not  only  lawful,  but  very  advan- 
tageous, there  can  be  no  other  way  proposed  whereby,  in  laying  out  so  small  a  sum  as 
£20,  there  can  be  produced  so  great  an  increase  as  by  survivorship  will  roost  certainly 
accrue  to'  many  persons,  and  especially  to  the  longest  liver  of  this  rank."  -We,  however, 
hear  no  more  of  the  project. 

In  1677  there  was  pub.  by  Michael  Dary :  Interest  Epitomized^  both  Compound  and 
Simple:  **very  useful  for  every  one  that  lendeth  or  borroweth  ;  and  for  purcnasing  and 
selling  annuities  or  pensions,  and  leases  in  reversion.  Whereunto  is  added,  a  short 
appendix  for  the  solution  of  adfected  equations  in  numbers  by  approachment :  performed 
by  l(^arithms." 

In  1681,  a  paper  by  Adam  Martindale  was  published  in  the  Phil,  Trans.^  under  the 
following  title  :  Tkoelve  Problems  in  Compound  Interest  and  Annuities  resolved. 

The  following,  taken  from  a  work  on  church  and  college  leases,  pub.  at  Cambridge  in 
1686,  Tables  for  renewing  of  leases  and  purchasing  lives  [Leases],  gives  a  curious  indica- 
tion of  the  conjectural  methods  then  commonly  adopted  in  life  valuations,  and  also  con- 
firms what  we  have  already  seen  regarding  the  small  values  put  upon  lives  : 

The  way  of  purchasing  by  lives  was  commonly  to  reckon  one  life  as  a  lease  of  seven  years,  two  lives 
as  a  lease  of  tourteea  years ;  and  three  lives  as  a  lease  of  twenty-one  ^ears.  But  this  way  secmin|[ 
unequal,  there  is  another  way,  which  is  more  agreeable  to  reason ;  and  it  is  this,  viz.,  for  every  life  to 
decrease  one  year ;  as,  if  one  life  be  reckoned  as  a  lease  for  ten  years,  then  two  will  be  as  a  lease  for 
nineteen,  and  three  as  a  lease  for  twenty-seven  years,  etc.  So  if  you  reckon  one  life  as  a  lease  of  nine 
vears,  then  two  will  be  a  lease  of  seventeen,  three  as  a  lease  for  twenty-four,  etc.  So  if  one  single  life 
be  reckoned  as  a  lease  of  twelve  years,  then  two  will  be  as  a  lease  of  23,  three  as  a  lease  of  33  years,  etc. 

After  some  further  exemplificarioas,  there  follows  tf  Table  which  (as  Mr.  Farren  has 
already  pointed  out)  appears  to  constitute  the  first  species  of  life  annuity  table  offered  for 
public  use  in  Gt,  Brit,     llie  following  is  the  Table,  and  the  necessary  explanation  thereto : 

A  Table  for  the  purchasing  of  Lives. 


What  th^  are  worth  at  £^  p.c. 


I 

2 

3 
4 
5 


\ 


I 


9  ►» 


10 

19 
27 

34 
40 

45 
49 
52 
54 


7 
10 

II 

12 

13 

»3 
13 
13 
13 


o 
I 

3 

3 
I 

2 

3 
3 
3 


I 

o 


•a 


\ 


o 
I 

2 
I 
O 

I 

o 
I 
I 


3 
o 

6 

I 

9 

2 
2 

3 
6 


What  they  are  worth  at  £7  p.c. 


I 

2 

3 

4 
5 


.0 


IS 


9 
17 
24 
30 

35 

39 
42 

44 
45 


6 

9 
II 

12 

12 

13 
13 
13 
13 


3 


§ 


1 


2 

3 
I 

I 
3 

I 
I 

2 
2 


o 
o 

2 
I 

2 

o 

2 
O 
I 


2 
I 

6 
8 

2 


t 


What  they  are  worth  at  £6  p.c. 


izi'S 


55  "S 


e 

o 


I 

2 

3 
4 
5 


12 

23 
33 
42 

50 
57 

u 

72 


8 
12 

14 
15 
15 

16 
16 
16 
16 


I 
I 
I 

o 

2 

o 
o 
I 
I 


I 

o 

2 
2 
2 

O 

2 
I 

2 


'it 


6 
6 
6 

7 
7 

8 
8 

2 
o 


The  repetition  of  7  p.c.  (2nd  division  of  Table)  may  on  first  perusal  appear  merely  a 
misprint,  but  on  considering  the  fanciful  construction  of  the  Table,  the  cause  of  the 
duplicature  will  become  apparent.  In  the  first  division  one  life  is  assumed  as  equal  in 
duration  to  10  years,  in  the  second,  9  years  are  assigned  to  it :  consequently  the  two 
divisions,  though  in  connexion  with  similar  rates  of  int,  represent  different  values.  It 
seems  scarcely  possible  to  afford  to  the  modem  reader  a  more  obvious  example  of  the 
inconsistencies  of  the  methods  formerly  prevailing. — Farren, 

The  authorship  of  this  work  was  very  generdly  and  for  some  years  attributed  to  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  no  doubt  from  the  fact  of  his  having  given  a  certificate  of  his  belief  in  the 
accuracy  of  its  Tables.  It  is  now  known  to  have  been  written  by  one  Mabbot,  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge. 

The  most  unpractised  reader  will  at  once  perceive  that  until  distinctions  of  age  were 
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recognized  as  inflaencing  the  relative  annuity  values,  all  life  estimates  were  too  imaginary 
and  inconsistent  to  be  even  worthy  of  the  name  of  calculated  results. — Farren, 

In  1692  the  first  attempt  was  made  by  the  English  Government  to  raise  money  by 
means  of  life  annuities  ;  and  hence  there  arises  the  first  mention  of  life  annuities  in  the 
English  Statute  book.  This  was  by  4  Wm.  &  Mary,  c.  3,  known  as  the  **  Million  Act." 
Its  object  was  to  raise  one  million  sterling,  '*to  carry  on  the  war  against  France,"  by 
means  of  tontine  annuities,  for  the  int.  upon  which  £100^000  p.a.  was  to  be  set  apart  until 
A. IK  1700,  and  then  ;f  70,000,  but  in  the  event  of  the  entire  million  not  being  so  subscribed 
by  a  given  dat^  those  who  did  sub.  were  to  have,  in  lieu  of  the  tontine  advantages,  an 
annuity  of  £i\  in  respect  of  every  £100  subs.,  during  the  remainder  of  their  own  or  their 
nominee's  lives.  There  were  00  provisions  or  restrictions  as  to  age.  Even  on  these  terms 
however,  only  ;£'88i,493  i^<  ^*  could  be  raised. 

Great  efforts  were  made  to  float  this  loan,  and  there  was  pnfo.,  i^ipKently  by  authority, 

the  following  Table  predicting  the  course  of  death  of  the  entire  10,000  nominees.     A 

copy  of  the  table  still  exists  in  the  British   Museum;   and  we  think  it  sufficiently 

remarkable  to  be  given  here  entire,  with  the  following  explanation,  which,  in  the  original, 

is  given  at  the  foot  of  the  Table  : 

This  Table  designed  for  the  encouragement  of  contributors  to  advance  monies  upon  the  funds  and 
t<srms  expressed  in  the  Ad  of  ParL  newly  passed,  for  granting  to  their  Majesties  certain  rates  and 
duties  of  excise  upon  BeeVy  Ale^  etc.,  and  being  applicable  to  the  first  proposal  therein  mentioned, 
upon  terms  of  yearly  pasrments  during  life,  with  advantage  of  survivorship,  was  calculated  upon  this 
supposition,  that  the  whole  sum.  of  Ten  Hundred  Tkdmsand  Pounds  may  be  advanced,  and  con- 
sequently as  many  nominees  as  there  are  shares  or  ^xoo  advanced,  viz.  10,000.  The  following  example 
wiU  show  the  use  of  the  table.  Look  in  the  left-hand  column  for  the  number  of  years  desired.  Suppose 
22 ;  vou  will  find  in  the  columns  answerable  to  it  that  at  the  end  of  22  years,  there  are  5014  nominees 
deao,  and  4966  living,  and  that  each  contributor  (whose  nominee  is  then  alive)  will  receive  that  yeax  for 
interest  j^x4  is.  for  each  share  or  £ioo  by  him  advanced. 

A  table  shewing  how  many  out  of  10,000  Lives  or  N<miinees  will  be  likely  to  die  in  any 
number  of  years  proposed  during  the  term  of  99  years,  and  the  yearly  interest  due,  etc 


Year  of  our 
Lord. 


Number  of 
Years. 


Persons  dead  after 
a  Term. 


1694 

I 

1695 

2 

1696 

3 

1697 

4 

1698 

5 

1699 

6 

1700 

7 

1 701 

8 

1702 

9 

1703 

10 

1704 

II 

1705 

12 

1706 

13 

1707 

14 

1708 

»S 

1709 

16 

I7I0 

'Z 

I7II 

18 

I7I2 

19 

I7I3 

20 

I7I4 

21 

I7IS 

22 

I7I6 

23 

I7I7 

24 

I7I8 

25 

I7I9 

1720 
I72I 
1722 

1723 

1724 
1725 


26 

% 

29 
30 

31 
32 


282 
830 

1096 

1356 

I6I0 

i860 

2106 

2346 
2580 

2810 

3036 
3256 
3472 
3682 

3890 

4092 
4288 

4482 

4670 

4854 

5034 
5208 

5380 
5546 

5710 
5868 

6024 

6174 

6322 
6464 

6604 


Persons  alive  after 
a  Term. 


9718 
9442 
9170 
8904 
8644 

8390 
8140 

7894 

7654 
7420 

7190 

6964 

6744 
6528 

6318 

61 10 

5908 
5712 

5Si8 
5330 

5146 
4966 

4792 
4620 

4454 

4290 
4132 

3976 
3826 

3678 

3536 
3396 


Yearly  interest  due 
to  each  contributor 
for  j^xoo  advance. 


I 
10 

10 

10 

II 

*II 


6 
12 

18 

4 
II 


II  18 

8  17 

9  2 
9  8 


9 
10 
10 
10 
II 

II 
II 
12 
12 

13 


14 
I 

7 

14 
I 

9 

17 

5 

13 

2 


13  12 

14  I 

14  12 

15  3 

15  14 

16  6 

16  18 

17  II 

18  s 

19 


5 
o 


19  15 

20  12 
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Yearly  interest  due 
to  eacn  contributor 

Tear  of  our 

Namber  of 

Persons  dead  after 

Persons  alive  after 

Lord. 

Yeai». 

a  Term. 

a  Term. 

for  ;^xoo  advance. 

1726 

33 

6738 

3262 

21   9 

1727 

34 

6870 

3130 

22    7 

1728 

35 

6997 

3003 

23   6 

1729 

36 

712I 

2879 

24   6 

1730 

II 

7242 

2758 

25   7 

1 731 

7358 

2642 

26  10 

1732 

39 

7472 

2528 

27  14 

1733 

40 

7582 

2418 

28  19 

1734 

41 

7688 

2312 

30  5 

1735 

42 

7792 
7892 

2208 

31  14 

1736 

43 

2108 

33   4 

1737 
1738 

44 
45 

7988 
8082 

2012 
I918 

34   6 
36  10 

1739 

46 

8174 

1826 

38   6 

1740 

% 

8262 

1738 

40   5 
42   8 

1 741 

8346 

1654 

1742 

49 

8428 

1752 

44  13 

1743 

50 

8508 

1492 

47   0 

1744 

SI 

5584 

1416 

49   9 

1745 
1746 

52 

8658 

1342 

52   3 

53 

8728 

1272 

55     0 

1747 
1748 

54 
55 

^1 

1204 
1 138 

61  10 

1749 

56 

^It 

1074 

65   3 

1750 

57 

8988 

IOI2 

69   3 

1751 

58 

9046 

254 

73   7 

1752 
1753  4 

1? 

9102 
9156 

898 
844 

77  19 
82  19 

1754 

61 

9208 

792 

88   7 

1755 

62 

9258 

742 

94   6 

1756 

^3 

9306 

694 

100  17 

1757 

64 

9352 

648 

108   0 

1758 

65 

9396 

604 

115  18 

1759 

66 

9438 

562 

124  II 

1760 

67 

9478 

522 

13*   2 

1761 

68 

9516 

484 

144  12 

1762 

69 

9552 

448 

156   5 

1763 

70 

9586 

414 

169   I 

1764 

71 

9618 

382 

183  15 

1765 

72 

9648 

352 

198  17 

1766 

73 

9677 

323 

216  14 

'J,% 

74 

9704 

296 

236  10 

75 

9730 

270 

259   5 

1769 

76 

9755 
9778 

245 

285  14 

1770 

77 

222 

315   6 

1771 

78 

9800 

200 

350  0 

1772 

79 

9820 

180 

388  18 

1773 

80 

9838 

162 

432   2 

1774 

81 

9855 

145 

482  15 

1775 

82 

9871 

129 

542  12 

1776 

53 

9886 

114 

614  0 

1777 

84 

9900 

100 

700  0 
804  12 

1778 

85 

9913 

87 

1779 

86 

9925 

75 

933   6 

1780 

87 

9936 

64 

1093  15 
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Year  of  our 
Lord. 

1 

Number  of 
Years. 

Penons  dead  afier 
a  Term. 

Persons  alive  after 
a  Term. 

Yearly  interest  due 
to  eacD  contributor 
for  j^xoo  advance. 

1 781 
1782 

1783 

88 
89 
90 

9946 

9955 

9963 

54 
45 
37 

1296       0 
189I      18 

l784 
1785 
1786 

91 
92 

93 
94 
95 

9970 
9976 

9986 

9990 

30 

24 

19 

14 
10 

2333      6 
2916    13 
3684      4 
5000     0 
7000      0 

1789 
1790 
I79I 
1792 

96 

97 
98 
99 

9993 
9996 

9998 

9999 

7 

4 

2 

I 

10,000     0 
17,500     0 
35»ooo      0 
70,000      0 

The  first  consideration  which  strikes  us  in  reference  to  this  Table  is,  upon  what  data 
was  it  founded?  the  next,  who  suppUed  it?  Was  it  Halley?  It  comes  suspiciously  near 
to  the  advent  of  his  Table,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  If  not,  it  can  no  longer  be  main- 
tained that  he  invented  the  first  life  table.  Or  is  the  preceding  Table  purely  conjectural  ? 
Its  application  was  certainly  conjectural,  inasmuch  as  the  ages  of  the  nominees  not  being 
restricted  in  any  manner,  could  not  be  known.  But  then,  as  we  have  shown  ages  had 
not  at  this  period  been  taJcen  into  account.  Halley,  however,  knew  the  necessity  and  the 
value  of  the  element  of  age  ! 

We  have  seen  that  the  entire  million  was  not  sub.  under  the  Act  of  1692  ;  accordingly 
in  1693  another  Act  was  passed  — 5  Wm.  &  Marv  c.  5 — ^for  granting  life  annuities  also  at 
the  rate  of  14  p.c.  p.a.  on  the  sum  of  ;f  118,506  5^*.  lod,  required  to  make  up  the  orig. 
amount.  This  granting  of  life  annu.  at  14  p.c.  was  virtually  estimating  the  value  of  an  annu. 
on  a  single  life  at  7  years'  purchase.  But  the  actueU  experience  of  this  batch  of  annu.  has 
been  tested  by  means  of  the  investigations  of  Mr.  John  Finlaison  [see  1829],  and  was  found 
to  have  ranged  from  17  years'  purchase  at  age  10,  down  to  4}  years'  purchase  at  age  75. 

In  1693  we  reach  the  name  of  Dr.  Hallev,  who  (subject  to  the  preceding  c^uery)  con- 
structed the  first  mart.  Table^  and  thus  placed  the  valuation  of  life  annuities  upon  a 
scientific  basis.  He  read  a  paper  before  the  Royal  Society  :  An  estimate  of  the  degrees  of 
mort  of  mankind,  drawn  from  curious  tables  of  the  births  and  funerals  at  the  city  of 
BreslaWf  with  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  price  of  annuities  upon  lives ;  wherein  he  showed 
how  the  prob.  of  life  and  death,  and  the  values  of  annu.  and  assu.  on  lives,  might  be 
determiB«l  by  the  aid  of  Mort.  Tables.  He  states  that  till  then  all  such  matters  had  been 
dealt  in  by  imaginary  valuation  I 

Dr.  Halley  having  defined  the  chances  of  life,  proceeds  to  illustrate  the  application  of 
the  table  to  the  determination  of  the  value  of  lite  annu.,  and  apparently  selected  6  p.c. 
int.  as  the  rate  most  current  in  his  own  day. 

He  first  indirectly  advances  that  the  worth  of  an  annuity  not  dependent  upon  life 
would  be  represented  by  adding  together  the  several  discounted  values  of  the  successive 
payments.  But  in  a  life  annuity,  as  each  payment  would  only  be  claimable  upon  the 
persons  living  to  the  respective  dates,  so  each  payment  would  prospectively  be  worth  such 
a  proportion  only  of  the  discounted  value  as  there  was  a  proportionate  chance  of  the 
persons  living  to  the  date  in  question.  Now  the  chances  of  a  person  of  any  particular  age 
living  to  the  respective  dates  of  payment  were  easily  determinable,  as  alreaay  mentioned, 
by  considering  the  relative  number  of  yearly  survivors,  indicated  by  the  table  of  mort. 

The  value  of  the  life  annuity  was  therefore  dependent :  firstly,  upon  deriving  from  int 
tables  or  calculations,  the  discounted  value  of  each  yearly  payment ;  and,  secondly,  upon 
taking  such  a  proportion  only  of  each  discounted  vsdue  as  there  might  be  a  proportionate 
chance  of  the  payment  being  respectively  claimed.  Such 
separately  reduced  values  being  added  together,  would 
then  constitute  the  total  value  of  the  life  annuity. 

This  method  of  valuing  life  annuities  by  ascertaining  the 
value  of  each  fixture  payment  separately  is  obviously  and 
demonstrably  true  in  the  present  day,  as  in  Dr.  Halley's 
own  time ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  labour  of  such  subdivision 
for  every  age  would  be  necessarily  very  great,  the  reader 
will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  less  elaborate  methods 
have  since  been  discovered.  Dr.  Halley  himself  remarked 
upon  the  operose  requirements  of  his  formula,  but  very 
frankly  owned  that  after  several  trials  he  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  devising  any  less  laborious  method.  He  had, 
however,  the  perseverance  to  calculate  the  results  for 
every  fifth  age  as  embodied  in  the  accompanying  table,  which,  from  its  constituting  the 
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first  ammity  table  for  different  a^es,  seems  no  less  interesting  as  the  primary  step  in  the 
art  of  life-finance,  than  the  preceding  table  was  in  that  of  life-measurement 
Dr.  Halley,  in  connexion  with  this  Table,  observes  : 

This  shows  the  great  advantage  of  putting  money  into  the  present  fund  lately  granted  to  their 
Majesties,  giving  14  p.c.  p.a.,  or  at  the  rate  of  7  years'  purchase  for  a  life ;  when  young  lives,  at 
the  usual  rate  of  int.,  are  worth  above  13  years,  purchase.  It  shows  likewise  the  advantage  of 
young  lives  over  those  in  years ;  a  life  often  years  being  almost  worth  13^  years'  purchase,  whereas 
one  of  35  is  worth  but  zx. 

This  appears  to  us  to  lead  to  the  inference  that  Halley  may  have  been  concerned 
in  the  preparation  of  the  preceding  scheme. 

Dr.  Halley  then  considers  the  chances  appertaining  to  two  or  more  lives,  and  shows 
that  the  same  principle  of  investigation  alreaay  applied  to  single  lives  should  be  extended 
to  the  more  compound  cases ;  for  the  separate  yearly  values  ^ing  ascertained  and  added 
together,  would  similarly  constitute  the  total  value  of  such  annuities;  care,  however,  being 
taken  that  each  yearly  value  was  previously  compounded  of  the  chances  of  the  different 
lives  under  consideration,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  particular  case  to  be  solved. 
— Farren, 

In  1693  Leyboum*s  Panarithmologia  was  pub.,  and  it  contained  tables  of  annuity 
values,  and  of  compound  int.,  with  much  other  interesting  information  concerning 
marine  ins.,  usury,  leases,  etc.,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  life  annu. 

Some  money  was  borrowed  in  1694  on  annu.  for  lives,  under  the  authority  of  5  Wm. 
&  Mary,  c.  20.  The  terms  were  14  p.c.  for  one  life,  12  p.c  for  two  lives,  and  10  p.c.  for 
three.  "  Natives  or  foreigners  "  might  contribute.  Such  terms  were  in  the  highest  degree 
extravagant ;  particularly  as  no  attention  was  paid  to  difference  of  ages.  Assuming  no 
frauds  hsEid  been  committed  on  the  Government,  these  terms  yielded  the  lender  10  p.c.  in 
the  case  of  the  two  lives,  and  9  p.c.  in  the  case  of  three.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  serious  frauds  were  committed.  The  amount  of  the  annuities  at  first  was  about 
;f  22,800.  In  1762  (68  years  afterwards)  they  had  only  been  reduced  by  deaths  to  £^i\^  \ 
while  20  years  later  (1782)  they  remained  at  ^^8027.     See  1718. 

It  was  in  the  preceding  Act  that  mention  is  first  made  of  annu.  granted  upon  more  than 
one  life. 

In  1694,  also,  by  5  &  6  Wm.  &  Mary,  c.  5 — An  Act  to  enable  such  persons  as  have 
estates  in  life  annu,  payable  by  several  former  Acts  therein  mentioned^  to  purchase  or  obtain 
further  or  more  certain  interests  in  such  annuities ;  and  in  default  thereof  for  admitting 
other  persons  to  purchase  or  obtain  the  same ^  for  raising  moneys  for  carrying  on  the  War 
against  France — ^it  was  provided  that  the  person  who  had  purchased  annu.  under  the  Acts 
of  1692-3,  might  exchange  their  life  annu.  for  others  of  96  years  certain,  upon  paying  into 
the  Exchequer  ;f  63  in  add.  to  the  ;Cioo  originally  paid. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  difference  between  14  p.c.  for  life,  and  14  p.c.  for  96  years,  was 
sold  for  ;£^63,  or  4}  years*  purchase.  In  other  words  an  annu.  of  ;f  jo  could  be  secured  for 
99  years  by  pavment  of  ^675.  Such  an  annu.  is  now  worth  ^1500,  or  considerably 
more  than  double.  But  Adam  Smith,  reviewing  the  transaction  and  the  period,  says  that 
'*such  was  the  supposed  instability  of  the  Government  that  even  these  terms  procured 
few  purchasers." 

By  the  7  &  8  Wm.  3,  c  2  (1695),  the  opportunity  of  embracing  the  advantages  of  the 
last-named  Act  were  extended  to  a  longer  period ;  and  for  5  years'  purchase,  or  J^^o^ 
persons  not  such  original  purchasers  might  obtain  an  annuity  of  jj^  14  for  96  years. 

The  purchasers  appear  to  have  well  understood  their  own  interests  :  the  instability  of 
Government  would  affect  life  annu.  as  much  as  long  annu. ;  but  the  life  annu.  at  7  years' 
purchase  was  by  far  the  best  bargain,  for  the  int.  of  money  being  6  p.c,  the  life  annu.  was 
worth,  at  Halley's  estimate,  13  years'  purchase  (13*4  at  the  age  of  10),  and  an  aimu.  for 
96  years  was  worth  only  i6'/5  years'  purchase.  The  value  of  a  life  annu.  of  ;f  loo  was 
^1300^  which  was  obtained  for  ;£'7I4;  and  the  new  offer  to  such  a  purchaser  was,  that, 
if  he  would  advance  ;^450  more,  he  should  obtain  an  annu.  worth  ^i66o  ;  by  accepting 
the  offer  he  would  have  gained  ;f496  on  ;^ii64;  by  rejecting  it,  his  profit  was 
;f  586  on  ;f  714.  ... 

These  schemes  of  the  Govenmient  drew  much  attention  to  the  subject  of  life  annu.,  and 
induced  several  projects  to  be  set  on  foot  on  very  fallacious  foundations.  We  must  notice 
several  of  these. 

On  the  24th  Oct  1695,  a  scheme  was  set  on  foot  for  making  a  fund  for  granting 
Annuities  for  Lives,  etc  The  same  was  proposed  to  be  worked  in  connexion  with  a  then 
existing  inst.  called  the  "Million  Bank."  In  the  proposals  it  was  provided  that  any 
person  might  subscribe  money  or  land  for  granting  annuities  for  terms  of^ years,  or  for  I,  a, 
or  3  lives,  at  10,  12,  and  14  years'  purchase,  renewable  at  any  time  for  a  reasonable  fine. 
The  money  subscribers  were  to  have  6  p.c.  p. a.  for  their  money  ;  and  the  subscribers  for 
land  were  to  be  accommodated  with  money  at  3  p.c.  p. a.,  and  the  remainder  of  the  profit 
to  be  divided  between  the  land  and  the  money.  Any  person  might  subscribe  to  purchase 
annuities  at  the  aforesaid  rates,  and  the  subscribers  of^  money  might,  if  they  thought  fit, 
transfer  the  same  to  the  account  uf  annuities  for  a  term  of  years,  or  for  I,  2,  or  3  lives,  as 
they  liked  best.    But  that  the  money  or  what  is  purchased  therewith  should  in  the  first 
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place  be  liable  to  pay  the  said  annuities,  and  in  case  they  fell  short,  the  land  to  be  charged, 
with  liberty  given  to  the  subscribers  to  revoke  up  to  4th  Nov.  then  following. 

Of  ;^i20,ooo  to  be  paid  up  before  9th  Nov.,  jif  100,000  was  to  be  laid  out  in  purchasing 
;£'20,ooo  p. a.  in  reversions  "on  the  lives  in  the  Exchequer  ;"  and  the  remaining  ;^20,000 
to  buy  about  ;f  3000  p.  a.  in  lottery  tickets  for  15  years  :  which  ;£'20,ooo  p.  a.  in  Reversion 
and  the  ;f3ooo  p.  a.  in  possession  for  15  years,  is  to  be  backt  with  ;f20,ooo  p.  a.  land, 
whereupon  to  grant  annuities  for  one,  two,  or  three  lives,  to  the  value  of  ;^20,ooo  p.  a.  ; 
which  at  1 1  years*  purchase  (the  medium  of  the  rates  proposed)  will  come  to  ;f  220,000, 
with  ;^i  20,000  of  which  they  proposed  to  purchase  ;^i  7,000  p.a.  more  of  lottery  tickets, 
to  make  the  first  ;£'3ooo  p.a.  ^20,000  p.a.  in  possession  ;  and  the  remaining  ^  100,000 
was  to  be  lent  to  the  land  subscribers  at  3  p.c.  p.a.,  and  the  remainder  of  the  profits  was 
to  be  divided,  viz.,  two- thirds  to  the  subscribers  of  the  ;f  120,000  in  money  and  one-third 
to  the  subscribers  of  ;f 400, 000  value  in  land,  being  ;£'20,ooo  p.a.  at  20  years'  purchase ; 
which  (they  say)  by  a  modest  computation  may  make  16  p.c.  p.a.  to  the  money,  and  near 
30  p. a.  on  every  ^loo  p.a.  in  land.  And  that  the  said  fund  might  not  fail,  one-fifth  part 
of  the  profits  should  during  the  15  years  be  annually  laid  out  to  purchase  something  to 
answer  those  lives  that  may  happen  to  be  then  left,  of  those  that  the  reversions  were 
purchased  from  the  Exchequer. 

It  was,  in  a  word,  one  of  those  complicated  schemes  of  this  period  devised  to  evade  the 
usury  laws,  and  which  broke  down  by  reason  of  those  very  complications. 

In  1698  an  annuity  project  was  set  up  by  the  Mercers  Company,  mainly  at  the  instiga- 
tion  of  Dr.  Assheton.  The  scheme  was  for  granting  life  annuities  to  the  widows  of  the 
members  at  the  rate  of  £y>  for  every  ;f  100  paid  down  by  the  member  or  subscriber.  A 
scale  was  formed  by  which  married  men  under  30  were  allowed  to  subscribe  j^'ioo  ;  under 
40,  not  more  than  ;£'5oo  ;  and  under  60,  they  were  limited  to  300.  A  full  history  of  this 
project  will  be  given  under  Mercers  Company. 

In  1699  or  1700  another  similar  institution  was  formed,  under  the  name  of  Tlhf  Society 
of  Assurances  for  Widows  and  Orphans^  which  has  long  since  passed  away.  There  were 
probably  several  others. 

The  following  lines  are  from  the  Postboy  of  3rd  Jan.,  1698,  and  clearly  relate  to  the 
annuity  and  other  bubbles  of  the  period. 


We  have  methods  wholly  new. 
Strange,  late  invented,  ways  to  thrive. 
To  make  men  pay  for  what  thev  give, 
To  get  the  Rents  into  our  hands 
Of  tneir  hereditary  lands, 


To  make  'em  buy  annuities. 

We've  mathematic  combination 

To  cheat  folks  by  plain  demonstration. 

Which  shall  be  fairly  manag'd  too — 

The  undertaker  knows  not  how. 


And  out  of  what  does  thence  arise. 

In  1698  John  Ward,  of  Chester,  pub.  a  compendium  of  Algebra,  and  thereto  was  an 
Appendix  concerning  compound  int.  and  annuities.  But  as  the  same  writer  goes  into 
the  subject  more  at  large  in  another  work,  pub.  1710,  we  shall  defer  our  analysis  of  his 
views  until  we  arrive  at  that  date. 

In  1703  a  money  Act  was  passed — 2  &  3  Anne,  c.  3 — ^in  which  life  annu.  were  granted 
upon  a  similar  plan  to  that  m  the  previous  Acts,  but  upon  less  favourable  terms  to  the 
purchasers.  In  place  of  seven,  eight  and  a  half,  and  ten  years'  purchase,  the  prices  were 
for  one  life  at  the  rate  of  nine  years*  purchase,  or  for  two  lives  at  the  rate  of  eleven  years* 
purchase,  or  for  three  lives  at  the  rate  of  twelve  years'  purchase  (sec  10).  Annu.  for  99 
years  were  to  be  bought  at  15  years*  purchase.  All  the  annu.  granted  under  this  Act  were 
ultimately  taken  up  by  the  South  Sea  Co. 

In  1 704  by  3  &  4  Anne,  c.  2 — An  Act  for  raising  monies  by  sale  of  several  annu.  for 
carrying  on  the  present  war — **  natives  or  K)reigners  were  entitled  to  exchange  any  life 
annu.  purchased  under  the  preceding  Act  into  an  annuity  for  99  years  certain,  on  payment 
of  6  years*  add.  purchase ;  or  in  case  of  an  annu.  orig.  granted  for  two  lives,  and  where 
one  life  had  dropped,  for  4  years*  purchase  ;  or  in  case  of  three  lives  for  3  years*  purchase 
(sec.  3). 

This  persistence  in  imaginary  estimates,  notwithstanding  that  Dr.  Halley  had  ten  years 
previously  illustrated  the  importance  of  distinction  as  to  age,  etc. ,  portrays  that  the  new 
doctrine  of  life-valuation  was  as  yet  but  little  appreciated,  being  prob.  overlooked,  or 
deemed  still  more  fanciful  than  even  the  ordinary  methods  then  in  use. — Farren. 

In  \*jQfi  ^^  Amicable  So.  for  Perpetual  Assu.  obtained  its  charter,  under  which  there 
was  power  to  grant  life  annu. 

About  the  year  1707  a  curious  project  was  set  on  foot  under  the  title  of  The  Proprietors 
of  the  Traders  Exchange  House.  The  projector  was  Charles  Povey,  the  founder  of  the 
Sun  Fire  Office.  It  was  part  of  the  scheme  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  five  years,  50  of 
the  poorest  members  were  to  receive  an  annu.  of  ;f  10  for  life ;  and  afler  another  five 
years,  fifty  others.    [Proprietors  of  Traders  Exchange  House.] 

In  this  year  was  first  pub.  Smarfs  Interest  Tables^  of  which  we  shall  have  to  speak 
hereafter  (see  1726). 

At  the  close  of  1709  a  scheme  was  announced,  which  partook  in  some  respects  of  the 
nature  of  a  Tontine.  Its  preliminary  announcement  was  headed  :  "The  lucky  70,  or  the 
longest  lives  take  all.**    But  the  more  matured  project  took  the  form  following  : 

A  proposal  for  annu.  for  life,  with  the  benefit  of  survivorship,  such  as  the  purses  of  the  generality  of 
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the  people  msj  be  able  to  compate  iaraing  oat  of  the  anna,  granted  by  Pari,  for  a  term  of  99  years,  and 
lottexT  annoities  for  32  year>^  and  the  reversions  of  anna.  Hence  great  profits  will  arise  to  such  as 
shall  live  long,  and  an  immediate  income  to  all  the  subs,  tax  iree,  ana  payable  half-yearly  during  the 
lives  of  their  respective  nominees.  The  least  sum  to  be  subs,  is  £10,  but  any  contributor  or  such 
person  as  shall  be  employed  by  such  contributor,  may  subscribe  for  as  many  sums  of  j^io  as  he  or  she 
shall  think  fit.  Subs,  are  taken  firom  2  till  5  in  the  anemoon,  at  Haberdashers  Hall,  in  Maiden  Lane, 
near  Wood  Street,  Lond.,  where  may  be  seen  the  art.  of  agreements,  the  method  in  disposing  of  the 
subs,  monies,  and  the  allowances  to  the  subs,  of  the  first  ;^2o,ooo,  and  other  particulani  relating  to  the 
said  proposal.  Note — ^There  are  four  subscription  books  marked  A.  B.  C.  £>.,  that  is  to  say,  A.  for 
nominees  of  any  age;  B.  for  nominees  not  under  20;  C.  for  nominees  not  nnddr  30;  and  D.  for 
nominees  not  under  40  years  of  age. 

This  was,  we  believe,  the  first  instance  of  any  classification  of  ages  being  introduced. 
What  was  the  fate  of  the  project  we  do  not  learn.  It  is  not  surprising  that  outside 
speculators  saw  that  money  was  to  be  made  out  of  the  Government  annu.  projects.  But 
as  every  one  could  buy  from  the  Govemment  direct,  there  was  not  much  need  for  the 
founding  a  special  asso. 

In  1 7 10  there  was  a  lottery  drawn  in  Lond.  consisting  of  150,000  tickets  valued  at  ;f  10 
each  :  every  ticket  being  entitled  to  an  annuity  for  32  years,  the  blanks  to  14J.  p.a. ;  and 
the  prizes  to  various  annu.  ranging  from  £$  to  £1000. 

The  annuity-mongers  of  tMs  period  afforded  some  points  for  the  satirists.  Steele 
selects  a  character  whom  he  speaks  of  as  Afncanus  : 

One  who  has  lon^  been  conversant  in  bartering  j  who  knowing  when  stocks  are  lowest  it  is  the  time 
to  buy,  therefore  with  much  prudence  and  tranquility  thinks  it  the  time  to  purchase  an  annu.  for  life. 
Again :  Sir  Thomas  added  ne  would  have  bought  twelve  shillings  a  year  of  him,  but  that  he  feared 
there  was  some  trick  in  it,  and  believed  him  dead  already  I 

In  1 7 10  was  pub.  by  John  Ward,  a  little  book  called  Clcnns  Usurce  :  or  a  Key  to 

Interest,  etc.,  which  confirms  in  a  very  marked  manner  some  of  the  preceding  details  : 

The  way  generally  used  in  buying  of  annu.  or  letting  of  leases  for  lives,  is  only  by  an  imaginaiy 
valuation  grounded  upon  custom,  and  not  upon  any  consideration  that  is  had  to  the  age  of  the  persons 
whose^  lives  are  to  be  inserted  in  the  lease,  etc.  'Tis  true  indeed  that  there  can_  be  no  certain  rules 
prescribed  for  their  true  valuation,  because  the  lives  of  all  mankind  are  uncertain ;  and  'tis  possible 
and  daily  seen  that  a  young  man  may  die  before  one  of  greater  age.  But  yet  there  is  a  greater  prob. 
of  a  young  man's  living  longer  than  an  old  one ;  and  not  only  so,  but  there's  a  proportional  likelinood 
of  the  length  of  men's  lives  according  to  their  different  deg^rees  of  age.  The  which  being  duly  con- 
sidered, mast  needs  be  found  of  good  use  in  estimating  the  values  of  annu.  or  leases  for  lives,  much 
better  than  by  a  mere  guessing  only  as  usual ;  and  that  such  a  proportional  likelihood  is  worth  the 
consideration  will  appear  from  what  follows. 

He  then  recites  Sir  Wm.  Fetty's  Use  of  Duplicate  Proportion,  afterwards  adding^by 

way  of  comment : 

Thus  you  have  a  learned  gentleman's  opinion  concerning  the  likelihood  of  the  length  of  men's  lives 
according  to  rules  of  duplicate  proportion,  which  was  a  very  ingenious  thought  of  his.  But  I  must  beg 
pardon  that  I  cannot  agree  with,  him  in  that  part  of  it  which  asserts  that  21  vears  is  the  age  for  whole 
life  or  lease  is  most  valuable.  For,  althoueh  'tis  true  that  according  to  our  law  a  man  is  said  to  be  at 
his  perfect  or  full  age  as  to  the  enjoyment  of  an  estate,  or  managing  his  affairs  without  a  euardian,  etc., 
yet  1  shall  rather  adhere  to  the  close  of  hia  discourse  wherein  he  savs  that  he  found  that  if  the  sum 
of  all  ages  of  the  330  souls  (in  a  certain  parish)  being  divided  by  their  number,  made  the  quotient 
between  15  and  z6.    Whence  I  take  x6  to  be  the  ago  for  whose  life  a  lease  is  most  valuable. 

Upon  that  supposition  he  calculated  the  following  table,  **  according 
to  the  aforesaid  rules  of  Duplicate  Proportion  ": 

This  table  (he  says)  shows  by  inspection  the  value  of  every  five  years 
of  any  single  life  from  the  birth  to  71  years  old.  Supposing  that  any 
annuity  or  lease,  etc.,  is  really  worth  nine  vears'  purchase  for  one  life, 
which  is  according  to  the  rate  that  the  annuities  settled  by  a  late  Act  of 
Pari,  for  lives  were  valued  at,  and  from  thence  the  rest  are  computed. 

He  then  notices  Dr.  Halley's  estimate,  and  after  inserting  the  relative 

table  of  annuities,  adds : 

This  table  beina^  of  the  same  nature  with  that  in  page  X07  (f>.  the  table  above), 
there  needs  no  other  explanation  or  example  to  show  its  use,  than  what  has  been 
already  said  about  that  table :  only  hero  I  must  again  her  leave  to  give  my  opinion 
about  the  difference  of  the  proporiions  in  the  two  tables,  which  is,  that  as  the 
table  in  page  Z07  may  not  be  thought  a  sufficient  guide  to  be  depended  upon  in 
estimating  the  length  of  men's  lives,  etc.,  because  it's  only  deduced  from  the  bare 
rules  of  art.  viz.,  tnat  of  duplicate  proportion  ;  so  on  the  other  hand,  I  doubt  the 
estimates  of  the  value  of  any  annu.  taken  from  this  table  (i'.«.  Dr.  Hallcy's),  will 
be  found  too  crreat  in  this  countir  (viz.  in  England),  which  I  much  fear  hath  not  so 
good  or  salubrious  an  air  as  that  at  the  city  of  Breslaw,  from  whence  these 
calculations  are  drawn.  Bui  if  in  imitaiion  hereof ^  ike  curious  in  other  cities 
and  larn  towns  would  aitempt  something  of  the  same  nature  ;  then  •unthout  all 
doubt  this  method  of  estimating  the  Prob,  of  the  length  of  men's  lit»es  would 
prove  the  best^  and  become  more  universally  useful  than  can  be  expected  from 
this  one  single  instance^  more  especially  if  such  observations  rvere  continued  for  any  considerable 
timCf  €u  20 or  30 years  successively. — p.  xiz. 

The  above  quotations  from  a  little  interest-book  pub.  in  1710  sufficiently  illustrate 
that  however  much  the  subject  of  distinctive  life  valuations  might  be  generally  overlooked, 
yet  that  it  was  gradually  attracting  the  attention  of  occasional  writers. — Farren, 

In  171 1  Mr.  Edward  Hatton  pub.  his  Index  of  Interest y  and  therein  was  contained  : 
Tables  showing  by  inspection  the  present  worth  of  annuities,  and  the  purchase  thereof. 
Tables  of  the  amount  and  present  worth  of  any  sum  of  money  and  of  annuities  to  61 
years,  and  rules  to  apply  them  for  122  years.     ''Likewise  easie  rules  for  valuation  of 
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I,  a,  and  3  lives,  etc.,  etc."  This  was  the  first  attempt  at  populariring  the  arithmetic  of 
Life  annuities — the  first  of  many  hundreds. 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  Thomas  Langham  pub.  Tables  of  Simple  and  Compound  Int 
and  therein  was  contained  :  Tables  *' whereby  the  amount  or  present  value  of  any  sum  of 
money  or  any  annuity,  or  lease,  either  in  possession  or  reversion,  from  i  year  to  61,  at 
the  several  rates  of  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10  p.c,  is  exactly  calculated  to  the  hundreth 
part  of  a  penny  ;"  but  not  a  word  concerning  life  annuities. 

In  the  Post-Boy  of  7th  Feb.,  17 12,  there  was  the  following,  by  way  of  adv.  :  "If  any 
person  is  willing  to  grant  an  annuity  for  Life  upon  good  security,  he  may  find  one  that 
nas  ;f  2000  to  lay  out  in  that  way.  Enquire  of  Mr.  Collins,  Bookseller,  at  the  Black  Boy, 
over  against  St.  Dunstons  Church,**  etc. 

In  1 7 13  the  legal  rate  of  int.  was  reduced  from  6  to  5  p.c,  at  which  it  remained  finom 
that  period  down  to  the  abolition  of  the  Usury  Laws  in  1854. 

We  now  approach  a  period  of  more  intense  speculation  in  the  matter  of  Life  Annu. 

projects  than  any  which  we  have  yet  passed.      It  was  the  period  of  the  South  Sea 

scheme,  some  six  years  preceding  its  grand  but  fatal  climax.     During  this  period  any  and 

every  thing  that  could  be  associated  with  ins.  or  annu.  seemed  to  find  some  measure  of 

public  support.     The  igenuity  of  honest  projectors  became  in  the  end  eclipsed  by  the 

daring  audacity  of  bubble-mongers  ;  but  we  must  advance  by  gentle  stages.      Hardly 

anything  in  the  way  of  ins.   or  annu.  has  been  attempted  during  the  century  and  a  half 

which  has  since  passed  that  was  not  in  some  form  introduced  or  suggested  at  that  period  : 

hence  the  special  attention  which  we  call  to  it.     When  Mr.  Fred.  Hendriks,  some  years 

since,  approached  this  period,  he  made  the  following  judicious  and  almost  necessary 

preliminary  observation  {Assu,  Mag.^  vol.  iv.,  p.  129) : 

The  reader  is  presumed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  features  of  the  hist,  of  the  times  when 
these  subs,  lists,  and  those  of  countless  other  projects^  were  formed  and  engrossed  the  attention  and 
cupidity,  not  only  of  the  tradine  classes,  but  of  Kings,  nobles,  clergy,  and  even  of  the  fair  sex,  who 
bad  their  'Change  hours  in  London,  Paris,  and  Amsterdam.  In  ike  latter  city  there  seems  to  have 
been  almost  as  many  insurance  projects  as  in  London. 

Although  we  chiefly  confine  our  attention  in  these  pages  to  annuities  on  lives,  we 

cannot  pass  over  the  fact  of  annuities  being  used  as  a  means  of  raising  cap.  for  the  purposes 

of  mercantile  enterprise  without  some  notice.    The  first  announcement  was  the  following, 

under  date  5th  January,  1714  : 

Given  gratis  at  the  Oil  Annuity  Office,  against  the  Upper  end  of  Montage  House  in  Gt.  Russel-st., 
Bloomsbury,  a  book  entitled :  An  inipartial  account  of  the  nature,  benefit,  and  design  of  a  new  dis> 
covery  and  undertaking  to  make  oil  from  the  fruit  of  the  beech  tree.  By  authority  of  Her  Majesty's 
letters-Patents  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Gt.  Britain.  With  answers  to  all  that  can  possibly  be  said 
against  it ;  and  proposals  for  raising  a  stock  of  j^ 20,000  upon  annuities  for  14  years  at  50  p.c.  p.a.  upon 
a  good  and  solid  security. 

On  the  5th  Jan.  it  was  announced  that  the  book  of  subscribers  was  open ;  and  on  the 

2ist  of  the  same  month  that  the  subs,  was  complete.    On  the  1st  March  there  appeared 

very  lengthy  ''proposals**  signed  "A.  Hill,**  for  the  formation  of  a  Beech  Oil  Co.,  by 

sale  of  5000  shares  at  £s  S^f*  a  share,  which  throws  some  light  upon  the  ''good  and  solid 

security  **  held  out  to  the  annuitants  : 

This  company  is  in  a  pretty  considerable  state  of  forwardness,  and  some  hundred  shares  are  bought. 
.  .  .  .  Shares  will  be  sold  dail^  till  ist  May  next :  in  the  mean  time,  first  payment  to  annuitants 
will  become  due  Lady-day,  amounting  to  3^3750,  and  shall  be  discharged  out  of  my  own  pocket.  .  .  . 
As  to  the  30f .  ^.a.  p.  share,  which  must  be  paid  to  certain  annuitants,  I  own  it  would  have  been  more 
to  my  satisfaction  that  there  had  been  no  occasion  to  pay  the  money :  but  the  sharers  will  soon  find 
that  they  have  too  good  a  bargain  to  complain  for  sucn  a  trifle. 

Then  on  the  6th  of  May,  same  year,  there  were  issued  :  Proposals  for  raising  a  stock 
of  ;£^ioo,ooo  for  laying  up  great  quantities  of  beech-mast  for  two  years,  at  an  int  of  45 
p.c.  p.a.  to  the  subs.  ;  and  upon  a  security  whereby  they  will  always  have  in  their  own 
hands  above  ten  times  the  value  of  the  sum  they  contribute.  To  which  is  added  a  par- 
ticular account  of  the  nature,  benefit,  and  design  of  the  undertaking. 

On  the  26th  Jan.,  same  year,  there  appear^  the  following;  and  here  the  life  element 
is  introduced  : 

This  day  subs,  will  be  taken  for  granting  annuities  (to  raise  a  stock  for  improving  the  Fishery)  in  a 
method  as  advertised,  and  on  a  fund  as  good  and  well  secured  as  ever  was  proposed,  for  )f  20  a  year 
for  Life^  or  ax  years,  which  shall  first  end,  may  be  bought  for  ;^4X,  and  a  greater  or  lesser  annuity  in 
proportion.  And  that  there  may  be  no  reason  for  suspicion  or  colour  of  fraud,  the  purchase-money 
wilf  not  be  desired  untill  the  subs,  be  complete,  and  directors  chosen  to  receive  it,  and  such  as  will 
pay  double  interest  will  be  allowed  6  or  Z2  months  longer ;  but  no  subs,  will  be  received  after  xst  day 
of  March  next.    The  office  is  at  the  Crown  in  Fleet-street,  near  Water-lane,  up  one  pair  of  stairs. 

On  the  2nd  March,  same  year,  there  was  another  announcement  introducing  some 
modifications : 

The  subs,  for  raising  a  stock  to  improve  the  fishery  by  granting  annuities  of  £90  a  year  for  life,  or 
ax  years,  which  shall  first  end,  being  near  full,  and  those  of  /^ao  a  year  for  life  certain,  and  of  j^io  a 
7«ar  for  life  or  ax  years,  which  shall  first  end,  not  above  half  full ;  and  several  persons  declaring  the 
time  so  short  too  infonn  their  friends :  until  the  last  day  of  the  month  (if  not  full  sooner)  but  no  longer, 
annuities  for  £90  a  year  for  life  certain  may  be  bought  for  ;^8i,  and  those  that  remain  of  ;^20  a  year 
for  life,  or  ax  years,  which  shall  first  end,  for  £^x  ;  and  j^xo  a  year  for  j^az,  etc. 

On  the  2nd  Oct.,  17 14,  there  was  pub.  in  Lond.  a  proposal  for  settling  jointures  and 
granting  annu.  after  the  rate  of  40  p.c.  p. a.  The  scheme  appears  to  have  been  built  upon 
Uie  plan  of  the  Mercers  Co.  ;  indeed,  tne  prospectus  itself  announces  the  fiict : 

The  proposal  now  offcr'd  to  the  world  has  been  maturely  consider'd  botii  by  the  proposers  and 
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Mvcrtl  of  their  Mends,  by  whom  they  hartt  been  encouraged  to  make  this  publication.  The  certainty 
of  the  scheme  is  demonstrably  evident,  promising  no  advantage  to  itself  from  any  precarious  methods 
of  gain,  and  must  consequently  be  secure  to  subs^  nor  can  it  (as  is  presum'd)  receive  any  disadvantage 
from  the  reputation  of  the  proposers.  .  .  .  To  prove  that  40  p.c.  is  not  rashly  offer'd  by  the  pro- 
posers, or  without  due  consideration,  tables  are  calculated  to  prove  the  scheme  by  the  rradual 
ui€3«ase  and  decrease  of  the  annuitants,  which  being  too  long  to  be  inserted,  may  be  perused  by  the 
curious  who  will  give  themselves  the  time  and  trouble  to  examine  them. 

We,  who  write  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  after  these  proposals  were  framed  and 
issued,  are  among  the  curious  referred  to,  and  have  even  at  this  remote  period  taken  the 
pains  to  find,  and  given  ourselves  the  time  and  trouble  to  examine  them.  We  shall  pro- 
ceed to  give  the  reader  the  benefit  of  the  result ;  but  before  doing  so,  we  must  add  the 
following  note  to  the  observations  above  quoted  : 

It  was  intended  to  have  given  50  p.c,  the  design  having  been  above  a  jrear  in  agitation,  but  the  Pari, 
having  since  thought  it  necessary  to  reduce  ue  rate  of  int.,  40  p.c.  is  found  to  be  as  much  as  can 
reasonably  be  allowed. 

Then  there  is  added  : 

These  proposals  may  be  had  gratis  at  the  dwelling-house  of  the  proposers,  being  four  doors  above 
the  Rose  Tavern,  in  Cursitor's-alley,  fronting  Castle-yard,  at  the  AVnite  Balconey ;  where  attendance 
is  daily  giv'n  to  take  in  subs,  between  the  hours  of  9  &  12  and  3  8c  6,  except  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

We  are  now  ready  for  an  abbreviated  outline  of  the  actual  scheme  : 

I.  That  any  number  of  persons,  either  single  or  married,  in  seeming  good  and  perfect  health,  will 
be  admitted  to  subs,  and  pay  to  the  proposers,  certain  sums  of  money  on  their  own  or  the  lives  of 
others,  at  such  times^  and  by  such  payments  as  are  hereafter  mentioned,  for  the  benefit  and  use  of  their 
widows,  or  other  their  nominees  who  shall  survive  them. 

a.  Tnat  any  married  man  in  seeming  good  and  perfect  health  above  the  age  of  20,  and  not  exceeding 
^o  3rears  of  age,  shall,  and  may  have  liberty  to  suds.,  and  pay  the  sum  of  one,  two,  three,  four,  or  five 
hundred  pounds  on  his  own  lire,  for  the  use  of  his  wife  if  she  should  happen  to  survive  lum,  or  to  the 
use  of  any  other  his  nominee  or  nonunees  during  the  natural  life  of  his  said  widow. 

3.  Any  married  man  over  30,  and  not  exceeding  40,  in  good  and  perfect  health  as  aforesaid,  might 
subscribe  from  ^xoo  up  to  £^00  for  the  like  purposes. 

4.  Any  married  man  between  40  and  50  might  subs,  up  to  1^300. 


.  Above  50  and  not  exceeding  60,  up  to  £aoo 
.  That  no  person  shall  or  will  be  admitted 


person 


to  subs,  for  the  benefit  or  use  of  their  widows  or  any 


ofher  person  or  persons,  he,  she.  or  they)  bein^  above  so  ^'ears  younger  than  themselves  ;  nor  will  any 
person  be  admitted  to  subs,  on  the  life  of  his  wife,  or  the  life  of  any  other  person  for  their  own  benefit. 


persi 

if  the  life  so  subs,  on  be  above  20  years  older  than  the  person  to  receive  braefit  therefrom. 

7.  That  any  marry'd  man  may  subs,  and  pay  on  the  life  of  his  wife  .of  any  of  the  ages  before 
meotion'd,  the  sums  before  nam'd,  she  being  in  seeming  good  health,  for  the  sole  use  of  himself, 
dnringhis  natural  life  if  he  should  happen  to  survive  her. 

8.  Tha|  any  manjr'd  woman  may  subscribe,  and  pay  on  the  life  of  her  husband,  of  any  of  the  ages 
before  nam'd.  he  being  in  seeming  good  and  perfect  health,  for  the  sole  use  of  herself,  during  her 
natural  life,  it  she  should  happen  to  survive  him. 

9.  That  any  other  persons,  either  marry'd  or  single,  may  subs.,  and  pay  any  of  the  sums  before 
nam'd,  on  the  life  of  any  person  in  seeming  good  and  perfect  health,  and  not  above  ao  years  older  than 
themselves,  for  their  own  use  and  benefit,  auriag  their  natural  lives,  if  they  should  happen  to  survive 
the  life  subscribed  00. 

xo.  That  the  subs,  shall  be  oblig'd  to  pay  no  more  than  £6  ss.  p.c.  poi.  of  the  moneys  so  subscrib'd, 
and  that  for  no  more  than  one  year,  unless  they  think  fit  to  continue  it  yearly,  'till  the  whole  sum  sub- 
scrib'd is  paid  in ;  vis.,  z6  years,  if  the  person's  life  ins.  on  should  so  long  continue. 

XX.  That  when  the  sum  of  j^50,ooo  is  subs.,  that  is  to  say  the  yearly  payments  of  j^3ia5,  the  subs, 
shall  be  summon'd  within  six  days,  to  choose  and  appoint  trustees. 

X2.  That  within  six  days  after  appointment  of  such  trustees,  notice  should  be  given  to  subs,  to  pay 
the  first  payment  of  £^  $s.  to  such  goldsmith  or  banker  as  the  said  trustees  shall  approve  of.  The 
proposers  would  then  settle  a  freehold  estate  of  the  full  value  of  two-thirds  of  the  moneys  so  paid  in 
npon  the  said  trustees. 

IX,  That  in  regard  the  number  of  subs,  is  not  limited,  the  proposers  would  further  settle  for  every 
add.  sum  of  ;^3i2S  paid  in  a  freehold  estate  of  two-thirds  the  value. 

X4.  That  as  soon  as  such  security  shall  be  giv'n.  and  lands  so  settl'd,  the  remaining  third  part  of  all 
monies  so  paid  in  shall  be  vested  in  the  hands  or  the  proposers,  to  be  by  them  made  use  of  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  to  be  improv'd  by  such  methods  that  the  same  may  always  be  ready  to  pay  the  annu. 
on  demand»or  to  purchase  them  of  such  annuitant^  who  shall  think  fit  to  dispose  ibienof,  as  alter 
provided.    The  accounts  always  open  to  inspection  of  subscribers. 

15.  That  the  aforesaid  things  being  done,  the  proposers  would  give  their  bonds  to  pay  to  the  widows 
or  other  nominees,  after  the  dieath  of  the  subscriber,  an  annu.  of  40  p.c.  p.a.  during  tneir  natural  lives, 
according  to  the  following 

Tablb — Which  shows  at  sight  the  chai]^  of  each  subscriber,  and  the  profit  their  widows  or  other 
surviving  nominees  will  xeceive  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  years  which  they  think  fit  to  continue 
their  payments. 
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i6.  Every  person  at  time  of  making  proposal  to  express  names  and  ages  of  their  wives,  or  other 
nominees. 

17.  That  no  soldier  that'goes  to  the  wan,  marine,  or  sea-faring  man,  shall  be  admitted  to  subs.,  or 
pay  any  money  to  these  proposers,  tho'  they  will  not  refuse  amy  person  that  shall,  or  may,  have 
occasion  to  travel  thorou  Gt.  Britain,  France,  or  Ireland,  or  anjr  of  the  coasts  thereof,  provided  they 
do  not  settle  their  habitations  there,  tnat  then  they  will  be  admitted,  and  their  widows,  or  nominees 
be  justly  paid  their  annuities. 

x8.  Widows  or  nominees  to  give  notice  of  the  death  of  the  subscriber  within  one  month,  and 

5 reduce  certificate  signed  by  the  minister,  parish  derk,  or  churchwardens  of  the  parish  where  deceased 
y'd  or  was  bury'd. 

19.  That  if  any  person  whose  life  is  subscrib'd  on  shall  voluntarily  make  away  his  or  herself,  or  by 
any  act  of  theirs  occasion  their  own  death,  or  by  duelling^  or  committing  any  crime  whereby  they  may 
be  put  to  death  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  that  then,  and  in  either  of  the  said  cases,  their  widows  or  other 
their  nominees  shall  receive  no  annuity,  but  their  subscription  money  shall  be  repaid  them,  on  deliver- 
ing up  the  proposer's  bond  to  be  made  void  and  cancell'a. 

20.  The  first  payment  of  annuity  to  be  made  on  the  next  feast  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Manr,  or  of 
St.  Michael  the  Arch-angel,  which  shall  first  happen  after  the  decease  of  the  person  whose  life  was 
subscrib'd  on,  and  due  notice  thereof  giv'n  to  the  proposers,  after  the  rate  of  40  p.c.  p.a.  for  all  money 
they  shall  have  paid,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  paid  half-yearly,  during  their  natural  lives,  without 
charge  or  deduction. 

2X.  If  any  persons  discontinued  or  neglected  to  pav  their  subscriptions  in  the  month  of  June  in  every 
year,  such  persons  should  not  be  admitted  to  pay  the  same  afterwards  on  that  life,  but  should  only 
receive  their  annu.  for  so  much  as  they  had  paid  in  after  the  rate  of  40  p.c. 

22.  The  subs,  to  give  a  bond  to  deliver  up  the  proposers'  security  for  the  annn.  within  one  month  after 
death  of  annuitant. 

23.  If  annuitants  could  not  attend  to  receive  their  annu.,  certificate  must  be  sent,  signed  by  minister 
and  parish  clerks  or  churchwardens,  that  the  annuitant  was  living,  and  where. 

24.  Notice  to  be  given  of  change  of  abode  of  annuitants. 

25.  The  proposers  thereby  obliged  themselves,  their  heirs,  and  assigns,  for  the  first  five  years,  in  case 
the  person  or  persons  entitl'd  to  receive  these  annu.  were  in  seeming  sound  and  perfect  health,  to 
purcnase  the  same  if  requir'd,  paying  therefor  after  the  rate  of  6  years'  purchase,  provided  they  are 
willing  to  dispose  thereoi  the  first  year,  and  to  discount  what  previous  half-yearly  payments  they  shall 
have  receiv'd. 

26.  The  subs,  to  be  entitled  to  new  bonds  from  the  proposers  for  each  yearly  subscription  paid. 

27.  Every  subscriber  at  the  time  of  makinf  his  subs,  to  pay  is.  in  the  ^,  that  is  to  say  6f .  for  every 
£6$s.  to  be  paid  by  them  on  the  first  call,  and  so  on  annually  during  their  subscriptions,  the  like  sum 
of  OS.  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  proposers. 

The  following  are  some  explanations  of  the  scheme  which  seem  important     Thus 

(without  abbreviation) 

The  following  scheme  is  calculated  on  a  sup^iHon  of  the  death  of  one  person  in  ten  every  year. 
and  only  for  500  persons,  and  in  the  first  year's  payment ;  nevertheless,  there  will  remain  at  the  end 
of  24  years  the  sum  of  ;i^  1786  its.  od.,  and  the  annuitants  will  then  be  reduced  to  35  persons,  who  will 
decrease  gradually  till  all  are  paid  o£P. 
It  was  thought  advisable  to  allow  the  death  of  one  in  ten  every  year,  though  it  is  presum'd  'twill 
ever  happen,  there  being  always  allow'd  by  Sir  Wm.  Petty,  and  the  ingenious  Dr.  Halley,  but  on 


never 


one 


m  30  or  40. 

However,  'Twill  be  more  excusable  to  err  in  the  allowance  of  a  greater  number  of  deaths  than  the 
contrary,  because  most  calculations  of  this  nature  have  hitherto  been  too  favourable  to  the  Projectors ^ 
and  these  proposers  are  more  desirous  to  ascertain  the  security  of  the  subs,  than  their  own  Profit. 

Most  virtuous,  most  noble,  and  most  foolish  proposers  I  Then  here  follows  what  they 
term  the  Scheme  : 
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A'i^/f. — ^Thonf h  the  scheme  is  calcnlated  for  500  persons^  it  will  answer  as  well  for  any  number,  as  is 
plain  by  the  rules  of  proportion,  it  not  requiring  a  succession  of  subs,  to  support  it. 

There  is  also  a  manuscript  note  in  the  first  page  of  the  prospectus  as  follows  :— 

ADyBRTiSEHBNT.— Whereas  it  has  been  objected  that  but  two-thirds  settled  in  Lond.  is  not  a 
sufficient  securitv  for  performance  of  the  art.  of  the  insuring  proposal,  It  is  hereby  proposed  that  (if 
a  m^ority  of  the  subs,  in  number  and  value  shall  so  determine)  lands  to  the  whole  value  of  the 
principal  sum  of  £312^  in  the  ensuing  proposal  mentioned  shall  be  settled  in  trust  for  the  said  use, 
provided  the  25th  article  of  this  proposal  be  revoked  and  made  null  and  void. 

By  Act  12  Anne  (stat.  2),  c.  16,  it  was  enacted  that  the  l^al  rate  of  int  from  and  after 
the  29th  Sept.,  1 7 14,  should  be  5  p.c  P.a.  ;  and  all  int  taken  above  that  rate  was 
declared  to  be  usury,  and  the  contract  unaer  which  the  same  was  taken  to  be  utterly  void. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  effect  of  that  measure,  as  of  the  previous  measures  reducing 
the  legal  rate  of  int.,  was  to  cause  the  adoption  in  an  increasing  degree  of  various  devices 
for  evasion  of  the  restrictions  regarding  usury ;  and  as  this  evasion  involved  a  risk  over 
and  above  the  ordinary  risk  of  lendi^,  such  second  risk  had  to  be  paid  for  by  the 
borrower. 

The  most  common  device  to  cover  all  the  risks  involved  was  the  sale  of  a  life  annu. 
A  person  requiring  a  loan  agreed  to  repay  the  amount  by  granting  an  annu.  on  his  own 
life,  his  estate  or  securities  being  held  as  a  pledge  for  the  payment  of  the  same.  The 
mort  tables  in  use  before  this  date  were  all  in  favour  of  the  lender ;  and  the  method  of 
such  dealings  and  their  object  were  very  generally  understood.  Even  the  Government 
itself,  while  it  was  passing  these  enactments  restricting  the  legal  rate  of  int.,  was  raising 
money  bv  means  of  life  annu.  at  very  much  higher  rates  I 

Mr.  M'CuUoch,  writing  of  this  period  in  the  Ency.  Brit.^  says  : 

Since  the  Act  of  17x4,  persons  enffaged  in  employments  of  more  than  ordinary  hazard,  or  whose 
character  for  prudence  and  punctuality  did  not  stand  high,  or  who  could  only  ofier  inferior  security, 
were  unable  to  borrow  at  5  p.c,  and  were  consequently  compelled  to  resort  to  a  variety  of  schemes  for 
defeating  or  evading  the  eniictments  in  the  statute.  The  most  common  device  was  the  sale  of  an 
annu.  Thus  supposing  any  one  whose  personal  credit  was  indifferent,  and  who  had  only  the  life  rent 
of  an  estate  to  give  in  security,  wished  to  borrow ;  he  sold  an  annu.  to  the  lender  sufficient  to  pay  the 
int.  stipulated  lor,  which,  because  of  the  risks  and  odium  attending  such  transactions,  was  always 
higher  than  the  market  rate,  and  also  io  pay  iheprem,  necessary  to  insure  payment  of  the  principal  at 
the  death  of  the  borrower. 

Many  curious  cases  came  before  the  law  courts  out  of  these  dealings,  some  of  which  we 
shall  notice  as  we  proceed. 

In  1 7 16  the  scheme  of  fishery  annu.  (originated  in  1 7 14)  reappeared  under  somewhat 

modified  conditions,  as  follows,  under  date  17th  March. 

Until  the  X4th  April  next,  if  not  full  sooner,  fishery  annu.  of  ;^20  a  year  for  life  or  2x  years,  which 
shall  first  end,  ma]^  be  bought  for  £±^  a  piece,  and  in  proportion  for  a  greater  or  a  lesser  sum.  And 
if  any  of  the  ajmuitants  die  befoi»  doable  the  sum  paid  tor  his  annu.  be  repaid,  the  remainder  of  the 
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double  and  £7^  a  year  for  ever  (a  rent-chane  oat  of  land)  will  be  paid  after  his  death  for  every  1^43 
purchase,  ana  in  proportion  for  any  other.  Tne  fund  is  sufficient,  and  security  good,  as  appears  under 
the  hand!  of  several  eminent  counsellors,  as  well  as  by  the  demonstration  and  table  in  the  book  of 
articles,  price  6d.,  and  by  thousands  of  receipts  under  the  hand  of  such  as  for  several  years  have 
constantly  received  in  proportion  to  ;^50  p.c.  p.a.  gain,  to  be  seen  at  the  Fisheiy  office,  up  one  pair  of 
stairs,  at  the  Crown  m  Fleet  Street  (near  Water  Lane,  in  Lond.),  where  £1^  p.c.  will  be  paid  at 
demand  for  fishery  annu.  claimable. 

In  1 7 16  articles  were  pub.  and  books  laid  open  in  King  Street,  Cheapside,  and  at  St. 
Paul's  Coffeehouse,  to  take  in  subs,  to  estab.  a  Publick  Treasury^  to  grant  annu.  for  life^ 
and  to  lend  money  upon  any  real  security  to  wholesale  dealers,  shopkeepers,  and  others  ; 
as  also  to  pay  the  king's  customs  for  merchants  for  goods  imported  ;  without  int.,  "the 
Treasury  only  taking  the  dis.  for  prompt  payment  as  allowed  by  Acts  of  Pari."  Some 
capital  was  subs.,  but  the  matter  remained  very  much  in  abeyance  until  1720,  under  which 
date  we  shall  have  occasion  to  draw  special  attention  to  it. 

In  17 1 7  the  Mercers  Co.  (whose  scheme  of  annu.  we  have  noticed  under  date  1698) 

issued  the  following  notice,  under  date  26th  August : 

National  interest  of  money  is  reduced  from  6  to  5  p.c.  p.a.,  and  whereas  the  said  Co.  hath  for  several 
years  past  received  subs,  to  pay  £10  p.c.  p.a.  to  the  widows  of  subs,  or  other  persons  entitled  thereto  : 
The  said  Co.  hath  resolved  to  receive  subs,  for  the  future  only  after  the  rate  of  £z^  p.c.  p.a.  for  the 
benefit  of  the  widows  of  subs,  or  such  other  person  or  persons  as  shall  become  entitled  thereto,  by 
virtue  of  any  subs,  to  be  made  for  the  time  to  come,  etc.    No  one  to  be  euimiited  after  the  age  o/yi. 

On  the  17th  August,  same  year,  appeared  the  following : 

Whereas,  Augustine  Woollaston,  of  Salisbui^  Court-square,  in  Fleet-st.,  Lond.,  did  in  the  month 
of  Aug.  last  put  out  proposals  to  grant  annuities  for  the  term  of  14  years  payable  half  yearly,  after 
the  rate  of  £20  p.c.  p.a.  This  is  therefore  to  acquaint  all  persons  that  the  said  Augustine  Woollaston 
will  not  grant  any  more  annuities  after  the  26th  of  this  inst.  October. 

This  Mr.  Woollaston  will  be  heard  of  again  in  these  pages. 

We  have  said  in  reference  to  the  Government  annu.  project  of  1694,  that  it  is  supposed 
that  some  frauds  were  committed.  We  do  not  find  that  Mr.  Finlaison  included  in  his 
observations  the  mort.,  or  supposed  mort,  of  the  lives  and  nominees  of  this  subs.  ;  but 
still  it  will  be  interesting  to  ascertain  how  these  alleged  frauds  were  committed.  The 
author  of  the  Political  State  of  Gt  Brit,,  pub.  171S,  says :  *'  Before  I  conclude,  I  shall 
present  my  readers  with  the  followmg  thoughts  and  remarks  on  the  frauds  committed  in 
the  fund  of  survivorship,  which  have  lately  been  puK  by  an  ingenious  foreigner."  He 
proceeds  to  do  so  at  a  length  which  precludes  us  from  following  lum  in  detail.  We  must 
content  ourselves  with  a  few  passages.     Thus  : 

X.  It  is  highly  probable  that  many  frauds  are  committed  by  false  certificates  on  the  part  of  some 
contributors  to  the  fund  of  survivorship  and  some  pretended  nominees  thereof,  for  of  xo8i  nominees 
concerned  in  the  said  fiind,  only  329  were  supposed  to  be  dead  in  March  last»  in  25  years'  time,  that  is 
to  say,  one  in  80  every  year,  which  is  the  more  incredible  if  we  consider  that  all  the  said  nominees  were 
then  infants  or  very  young  children,  the  greatest  part  of  whom  dye  (generally  speaking)  under  30  jrears 
of  age ;  besides,  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that  every  year  one  in  32  or  36  dye  here  in  Lond.,  and  one  in 
40  or  50  in  the  country  and  in  other  parts. 

If  it  be  ask'd  which  wav  those  frauds  may  be  committed,  'tis  answered.  That  the  simame  of  a  family 
being  transmitted  to  all  that  descend  from  it  in  a  direct  or  a  collateral  line,  upon  the  death  of  a  nomi- 
nee, one  of  his  brother's  cousins,  nephews,  etc.,  being  in  a  town  where  few  persons  know  him  but  hy 
his  sirname,  may  easily  take  on  himself  tiie  Christian  name  of  the  deceased,  and  get  a  certificate  of  lira 
under  it,  or  else  come  to  London^  and  receive  himself  his  pretended  dividend. 

a.  Those  frauds  are  very  prejudicial  to  all  the  true  survivors,  for  we  find  tiiat  Uie  advantage  of 
survivorship  hath  been  very  inconsiderable,  viz.  but  £a  p.c.  in  25  years'  time ;  and  it  will  be  worse  for 
the  friture,  since,  as  generations  increase,  a  nominee  s  Christian  name  will  be  made  common  in  his 
family,  and  consequently  the  said  frauds  will  become  more  practicable.  By  this  means  there  will 
remain  still  a  great  number  of  pretended  nominees  80  years  hence,  and  so  no  survivor  will  ever  enjoy 
£x<xo  a  year,  or  any  other  considerable  yearly  income,  as  was  originallv  proposed,  and  expected  by 
those  that  contributed  to  this  fund,  rather  than  to  that  of  i^  p.c. ;  sndly,  this  is  very  prejudicial  to  His 
Majesty,  for  the  benefit  of  survivorship  will  not  answer  his  use,  as  long  as  there  shall  be  7  nominees 
living,  and  it  is  certain  there  will  be  a  great  many  more  pretended  such  to  years  hence. 

But  if  those  firauds  be  detected  and  prevented,  as  I  apprehend  they  may^.  all  the  true  nominees  will 
be  gone  a  great  deal  sooner^  it  may  oe  in  20  or  30  years ;  the  benefit  of  survivorship  will  increase 
considerably,  answer  His  Majesty's  use  in  a  much  shorter  time,  and  the  fund  be  quicklv  redeemed. 

3.  I  have  contrived  the  following  methods  for  putting  a  stop  to  those  frauds,  x.  That  hereafter  no 
certificate  of  life  be  admitted  in  the  Exchequer  but  those  wherein  it  shall  be  certified  that  the  nominee 
legally  made  oath  that  he  is  truly  the  person  concerned  in  this  fund,  and  wherein  his  own  hand,  age, 
profession,  place  of  abode»  and  the  names  of  both  his  parents  shall  be  set  down.  I  have  sent  myself 
many  of  my  own  certificates  without  such  descriptions,  without  surscribing  them,  and  without  so  much 
as  appearing  before  those  that  signed  and  gave  the  said  certificates  of  my  life  to  the  agent  of  the 
contributor  whose  nominee  I  am.  sdly.  That  a  list  of  all  the  survivors  with  their  description  be 
constantly  affixed  in  the  Exchequer,  that  eveivbody  may  examine  it,  that  the  same  be  printed  in  the 
Lond.  Gazette^  and  in  the  French  Gazette  of  Amsterdam^  once  a  year  or  half  year,  and  that  a  con- 
venient sum  be  promised  as  a  reward  to  any  body  that  knowing  any  nominee's  death,  shall  first  five 
notice  of  it  by  an  authentick  certificate,  under  the  sign  and  seu  of  the  magistrate  of  the  town  where 
^e  deceased  shall  happen  to  die  and  be  buryed. 

N.B.  A  list  of  the  dead  nominees  is  affixed  in  the  Exchequer,  but  there  is  no  snch  list  of  the  sur- 
vivors, which  is  wrong  in  my  opinion,  for  it  is  enacted  by  Farl.  that  the  frauds  committed  by  the 
receivers  shall  be  punished,  and  by  forcing  them  to  pay  back  in  a  month's  time  the  sum  rec^ved  by 
them,  and  upon  refusal,  three  times  that  sum.  But  how  can  any  such  discovery  be  made  and  expectea. 
since  no  body,  nor  the  nmninees,  nor  the  contributors  themselves,  know  who  is  concerned  in  that  fund 
and  who  is  not  ? 

3dly.  That  towards  the  discharging  the  small  expences  of  print,  reward,  etc..  His  Majesty  be 
graciously  pleased  to  grant  some  smalfsnm  to  that  purpose ;  or  else  uat  the  paymasters  of  tnat  fund 
be  impowered  so  much  a  year  upon  the  total  dividend ;  or  else  that  the  present  survivors  do  join 
together  to  pay  the  said  chargea  by  a  mutual  and  equal  contribution^  which  may  be  managed  as  weU  as 
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all  the  premises  by  an  a^feot  at  Load.,  impowered  by.  the  contribtttora.  All  thoae  concerned  in  this 
fond  are  desired  to  meet  m  person  or  by  their  agents,  at  Tom's  Coffee  Honse,  in  St.  Martin's  Lane, 
Ixynd.,  at  4  of  the  clock  in  the  aftornoon,  on  Monday,  the  24th  of  November  next,  O.  S.  17x6,  to 
coBsioer  and  consult  together  of  this  or  some  other  proper  methods  to  prevent  those  frauds. 

It  seems  necessary  to  explain,  as  an  indication  of  the  reason  why  **  foreigners  "  should 
have  taken  an  interest  in  these  supposed  frauds,  that  many  of  the  subs,  offered  on  such 
advantageous  terms  by  our  Government  were  largely  subs,  to  by  foreigners,  to  whom 
spedal  permission  so  to  subs,  was  given  in  the  various  acts.  In  this  particular  subs,  the 
foreigners  were  not  numerous  !  Well,  the  meeting  was  held  at  Tom's  Coifee  House,  and 
it  was  agreed  to  subs.  5^.  p.  ;£'ioo,  for  the  purpose  of  investigation,  and  a  committee  was 
appoint«l  to  superintend  the  same. 

The  first  result  of  the  labours  of  the  committee  appears  to  have  been  the  promulgation 
of  '*  some  new  methods  to  prevent  the  said  frauds,"  as  follows  : 

X.  That  a  strict  inquiry  be  made  into  the  claims  of  the  present  supposed  survivors,  and  that  the  same 
be  renewed  from  time  to  time  in  the  most  exact  manner,  a.  That  the  ministers  and  churchwardens 
grant  no  certificate  of  life  to  any  survivor  but  upon  the  oath  of  two  witnesses  known  to  them  to  be 
men  of  probity  and  credit,  who  shall  testify  that  they  are  well  acquainted  with  the  said  survivor's 
name  and  simame,  and  know  him  to  be  the  son  of  such  a  father  and  mother.  ^  1.  That  those  nominees 
that  are  assignees  of  the  contributors  and  receive  themselves  their  own  dividends  be  obliged  to  pro- 
duce to  the  auditor  of  the  Exchequer,  or  to  a  committee  appointed  of  7  nominees,  a  certificate  in  the 
form  above  specified  that  they  are  indeed  such  persons  as  they  pretend  to  be.  4.  That  the  list  of  the 
present  survivors  be  sent  and  delivered  to  every  of  them  and  to  the  contributors  on  their  life,  that 
thev  might  have  a  watchful  eye  one  on  the  other,  and  inouire  who  is  dead  and  who  is  alive  still. 
5.  That  as  a  reward  to  anybody  that  first  legally  proves  the  death  of  anv  nominee,  the  dividend  of  the 
oeceased  be  ^ven  him  for  six  months  or  for  a  whole  year.  6.  That  the  Parliament  be  petitioned  to 
take  this  affau-  into  their  consideration,  and  to  apply  thereto  some  proper  remedy.  7.  That  a  com- 
mittee of  7  nominees  be  appointed  to  take  ail  necessary  care  and  trouble  for  the  performamce  of  the 
premises.  8.  That  all  concerned  in  this  fund  do  communicate  to  the  said  general  meeting  the  best 
methods  they  can  imagine  to  be  made  use  of  in  the  affair,  p.  That  every  one  of  them,  or  at  least  those 
approving  or  this  design,  do  contribute  what  they  shall  think  fit  to  get  a  clause  of  the  Parliament,  or  to 
pat  in  execution  any  other  measures  that  shall  be  thought  the  most  proper ;  which  contribution  will  be 
out  a  trifle  to  every  particular  membo-  in  so  numerous  a  body.  xo.  The  absent  survivors  are  desired 
to  cause  their  agents  at  London  to  meet  at  the  general  meeting,  with  full  power  to  vote,  subscribe, 
and  act  in  their  behalf,    xx  and  lastly,  the  agents  are  desired  to  send  this  proposal  to  their  principals. 

The  next  stage  in  this  bus.  was  the  pub.  of  Niiw  Proofs  in  the  Supposed  Frauds  in  the 
Survivorships:  a  document  possessed  of  so  much  interest  as  to  deserve  our  especial 
attention,  auite  apart  from  the  reasons  which  induced  its  pub.  We  shall  condense  wherc- 
ever  possible : 

First  Hsad.    Nbw  Proofs  of  the  Supposed  Frauds  w  thb  Survxvorsbxps. 

1.  There  was  a  fund  of  survivorship  made  in  Paris  29  years  ago  at  5  p.c,  which  dividend  did  increase 
by  abdvantage  of  survivorship,  in  29  years'  time,  to  sx  p.c,  and  proportionally  in  a^  years'  time  to  8}, 
because  there  is  a  select  committee  to  enquire  into  frauds.  Now  consequently  our  mt.  being  at  7  p.c., 
should  have  increased  in  proportion  to  a6|  p.c.  instead  of  xx,  which  we  receive  at  present.  What  is 
the  reason  of  so  vast  a  difference  ?  Do  not  people  dye  in  England  as  well  as  in  France,  a  countzy  so 
very  healthful  ? 

2.  The  learned  and  famous  Dr.  Halley  tells  us  that  about  a  30th  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Breslaw, 
the  Capital  City  of  Silesia  in  Germany,  do  dye  yearly,  as  Sir  William  Petty  has  computed  for  Loud. 
{Pkilo.  Trans.,       ''      «.-.      ^         .«..  r.,      »>       ,«..     .  .1  ,     ».    t     ._     * 

observations  on 

Again  he  makes 

by  the  bills  of  mort.  of  that  city,  which  you  have  in  pages  144,  ia6,  of  the  said  book.    Now  by  that 

constant  general  computation,  01  10x3  nominees,  33^  snould  have  ay'd  every  year,  which  mnltiply'd  by 

»S  years,  makes  843?  dead.    Subtract  the  nom.  sup.  in  March  last,  dead  294.    The  difference  of  these 

two  numbcnrs  is.  549}  dead,  which  multiply'd  by  jf^xx,  being  our  present  dividend,  makes  4^6047!  a  year. 

3.  The  said  Captain  saith  (p.  94)  that  one  in  50  dye  yearly  in  the  country.  He  makes  his  calculation 
without  taking  in  the  fractions,  which  amounts  to  48I.  By  that  computation  of  XOX3  nominees,  ax 
should  have  (^'d  every  year,  which,  multiply'd  by  52  years,  makes  525  dead.  Subtract  the  nom.  sup. 
in  March  last,  dead  2^4.  The  difference  of  these  two  numbers  is  23X  dead,  which  multiply'd  by  j^xx, 
beingour  present  dividend,  makes  j^254X  a  year. 

4.  The  said  Captain  saith  (p.  84)  that  of  100  children  bom  in  one  year,  only  25  do  survive  in  a6  years' 
time.  There  were  in  the  survivorship  so  nominees  of  10  months  of  age  and  under,  of  whom  only  5 
should  in  proportion  survive  at  present.  But  there  are  supposed  still  17  alive.  How  great  a  dis- 
proportion! 

5.  Doctor  Halley  tells  us  that  of  1238  children  bom  yearly  in  Breslaw,  692  remain  alive  at  full  6  years 
of  age  (Pkilo.  Trans.,  p.  598).  Then  in  proportion  20  nominees  bom  in  one  year  should  have^  been 
reduceo  in  full  6  years  time  to  eleven  and  one-fifth  survivors.  But  there  are  supposed  still  17  alive  in 
so  years  more.    How  can  that  be  ? 

6.  Captain  Graunt  saith  (p.  84)  that  of  64  children  of  full  6  years  of  age,  as  do  survive  at  26  jezn  of 
age,  and  x6  at  ^6  years  of  age.  Take  a  medium  between  25  and  x6  survivors  and  between  their  ages, 
which  medium  is  20^  survivors  aged  31  years.  There  was  in  this  fund  342  nominees  of  6  years  of  age 
and  under,  of  whom  in  proportion  should  remain  now  109^  survivors,  instead  of  252  supposed  still  alive. 
The  difference  is  143^. 

7.  Children  of  6  years  of  age  and  under  are  swept  away  a  great  deal  faster  than  young  men,  a^^ 
from  x6  to  30  and  35  years,  by  reason  of  the  many  dangerous  sicknesses  and  infirmities  which 
infanqr  is  obnoxious  to.    This  is  Uie  constant,  certain,  general,  course  of  nature.    But  in  this  case 

Su  will  see  it  quite  inverted ;  for  youn^  men  from  x6  to  35  yean  of  age  dy'd  7I  in  the  hundred, 
Iter  than  children  of  6  years  of  age,  which  is  plain  by  this  calculation : 

Nominees  of  6  years  of  age  and  under       Total  34a  ...  Dead  90  ...  Alive  95a 

Nominees  finom  x6  to  35  years  of  age  »       X87  ,f     63  ...      „     124 

The  first  dy'd  26^  in  the  hundred,  and  the  second  33I.  The  difference  is  7^.  Now  consider  that  it 
is  an  easy  matter  to  substitute  one  living  child  in  the  room  of  another  deceased,  but  it  is  not  so  with 
people  01  some  considerable  age.  alreamr  known  in  the  world. 

8.  Why  was  it  enacted  by  Pari,  that  the  original  interest  at  xo  p.c.  should  be  reduced  to  7  afler  the 
fixst  7  years  ?    Because  the  Pari,  wis^  foresaw  that  a  great  many  nominees  would  be  in£uit8,  in  hopes 
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of  being  the  last  sumvon,  and  that  according  to  the  course  of  natnre,  most  part  of  them  would  be 
swept  away  in  7  years'  time,  so  that  the  increase  of  int.  by  their  death  would  make  a  compensation  for 
the  Towering  of  it  from  10  to  7.    If  this  be  not  the  true  reason,  let  anybody  tell  me  any  other. 

N.B.— (Prob.  by  Ed.  of  Political  Slate).    It  was  harder  to  judge  of  the  constitution  of  children  than 
that  of  young  men  of  x6  years  of  age.    Besides  no  prudence  can  foresee  the  casualties  which  infancy 
is  obnoxious  to. 
9.  A  List  of  the  Foreign  Nominees :  Total. 

Jtiamburg^rs         ...        ...        ...  z 

French        ...        ...        ...        ...         23 

Of  Geneva  14 

Grermans    ...        ...        ...        ...  3 

A^uucn        ...        ...       ...        ... 

jews  ...        ...        •••        ••• 

Foreigners ...        ... 

English      ...        ...        ...       ... 

10x3  294 

A  List  of  the  Nominees  living  in  England  and  bearing  foreign  names : 

French,  bom  of  French  parents,  some  in  England,  some  abroad    

French,  Dutch,  Italian — ^Names  whom  I  take  to  be  children  bom  of 

English  parents  ...       ...        ...       ... 


Dead. 
3 


Alive. 
8 


10 


English  for  certain 


21 

93a 


4 
270 


17 
662 


953  274  679 
It  appears  by  that  list — ist.  That  there  is  but  few  nominees  foreigners,  viz.  60,  or  the  x6th  part  of  the 
whole.  2nd.  That  all  the  Hamburgers,  and  almost  one-half  of  the  French^  and  of  those  of  Geneva, 
are  dead,  and  I  take  the  reason  of  it  to  be  this,  viz.,  they  living  in  small  cities  are  all  acquainted  one 
with  another,  so  that  their  death  cannot  be  concealed  to  their  fellow-citizens,  nor  a  living  person  put  in 
the  room  of  a  deceased  one.    3rd.  That  there  were  but  3  Germans,  all  alive  still,  but  whose  great 


people  in  their  circumstances. 

Then  we  have  a  general  survey  of  the  entire  body  of  subs,  and  nominees,  and  some 
add.  observations  thereon. 

The  orig.  list  of  all  the  nominees  i 

Total.  Dead.  Alive. 

LondS      )     Nominees  of  6  i^cars     (     ^^J         ^^         J^     )     Dead  in  the  Hundred     (     27! 

z66     )  (     25S 


Country 

Foreign 
London 
Country 


) 


Nominees  of  6  years 
of  age  and  under 


Nominees  above 
6  years  of  age. 


Young  men       650 
Childjren  363 


57 

Z2 

86 

i? 

196 
98 


27 
xgx 
236 


1 


Dead  in  the  Hundred 


301 

29i 


Total 


10x3       294 
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Hence  it_  appears  that  foreign  children  of  6  jears  of  age  and  under,  dyed  7I  in  the  hundred  more 
than  foreign  nominees  above  that  age,  according  to  the  course  of  nature,  which,  however,  is  hard  to  be 
remarked  in  a  small  number  of  people,  and  ve^  easy  in  a  great  one.  But  as  I  have  observed  those 
nominees'  death  could  not  be  concealed  to  their  fellow-citizens,  nor  the  ministers  imposed  on  that  head. 
The  above  calculations  are  made  according  to  the  number  of  nominees,  but  not  of  the  shares  as  in  die 
Exchequer,  and  in  my  former  papers,  which  occasions  some  small  difference.  It  is  sufficient  to  have 
proved  that  there  are  frauds,  it  ought  not  to  be  expected  that  I  should  yet  specify  any  particular 
instance,  this  will  depend  on  the  measures  that  shall  be  taken  for  the  future.  Were  the  disproportion 
but  small,  I  should  suspect  no  fraud ;  but  it  is  so  vast,  that  for  that  very  reason  it  is  incredible. 

Second  Hbad.    Some  other  Methods  of  Committino  Frauds. 

xst.  Suppose  I  go  to  the  country,  and  taking  a  false  name,  apply  to  some  minister  of  a  parish,  to  get 
from  him  a  certificate  of  life  under  that  name,  he  will  give  it  me  because  he  knows  nothing  to  the 
contrary,  or  if  he  will  not  another  will ;  the  same  thin^  may  be  practised  in  London.  2ndly.  Suppose 
I  live  in  London,  the  Act  of  Pari,  requires  not  a  certificate  of  ufei^  provided  I  appear  in  person  at  the 
Exchequer.  3rd.  Suppose  under  pretence  of  business,  sickness,  etc.,  I  send  my  order  to  the  Exchequer 
by  another  person  with  a  receipt  under  my  hand,  it  may  sometimes  happen  that  my  order  will  be 
admitted,    ^thly.  The  same  things  may  happen  in  case  of  my  death,  «is  well  as  if  I  was  alive. 

N.B. — ^It  is  50  to  one  these  frauds  are  not  discovered.  If  they  are  the  defrander  is  onlv  obliged 
to  refund  the  sum  he  has  received^  so  that  the  smallness  of  the  penalty  with  the  unlikelihooa  of  a  ob- 
covery  are  a  great  encouragement  for  committing  them. 

Third  Head.    New  Thoughts  on  the  Methods  for  prevrntxno  Frauds. 

xst.  It  is  proper  that  an  Act.  or  a  clause  in  an  Act  of  Pari,  be  obtained  for  augmenting  the  penalty 
on  frauds  :  And  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  such  a  clause  may  be  obtained  as  well  in  consideration 
of  the  justice  and  equity  of  the  thing  itself  as  with  regard  to  the  honour  of  the  legislators,  who  are 
concerned  to  see  the  true  intent  of  their  own  act  answered,  sndly.  A  reward  ought  to  be  given  to 
those  who  shall  first  give  notice  of  any  future  death  of  a  nominee.  Let  the  relations  of  a  nominee  be 
honest  or  not  the^  will  chuse  rather  to  get  that  reward  themselves  than  to  leave  it  to  other  informers, 
irdly.  For  the  discovery  of  past  frauds  a  greater  encouragement  ought  to  be  offered,  since  such 
discoveries  are  more  difficult  to  be  made.  Admit,  therefore,  that  all  or  most  part  of  the  money  that 
shall  be  recovered  in  this  case  be  given  to  the  discoverer,  charge  being  firsc  deducted,  the  true 
survivors  will  find  their  advantage  sufficiently  by  the  future  increase  of  their  respective  dividends. 
And  in  case  no  more  can  be  recovered  from  the  defrauder,  then  a  convenient  reward  to  be  given  to  the 
discoverer  out  of  the  next  dividend^  and  his  name  shall  be  concealed  if  desired,  fthly.  It  is  very 
necessary  to  appoint  a  committee  of  nominees  to  have  the  care  of  pub.  the  list,  exaxmning  the  certifi- 
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cates,  and  making  proper  enqniriei ^  the  officers  of  the  Exchequer  not  having  leisure  to  attend  such 
things.  5thly.  Add  to  this  that  it  is  proper  that  all  Nominees,  even  those  who  live  in  Lond.,  bo 
obliged  to  produce  a  certificate  of  life  in  the  form  described  in  the  proposals,  and  that  the  other 
methods  therein  are  also  to  be  made  use  of. 

We  hear  no  more  of  this  remarkable  incident :  indeed,  we  may  fairly  say  we  have  heard 
enoQgh. 

The  next  scheme  brought  before  the  public  was  that  of  the  YffrJk  BnUdings  Co,  for 
reusing  Thames  Water,  which  has  a  very  remarkable  hist  of  its  own.  In  1674  Charles 
II.  had  granted  the  projectors  a  Charter,  and  in  169 1  the  Co.  became  duly  incorp., 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  neighbourhood  of  York  Buildings  (in  the  Strand, 
we  believe)  with  water.  We  learn  from  Maitland  that  "  the  directors  of  the  same,  by 
purchasing  estates,  erecting  new  waterworks,  and  other  pernicious  projects,  have  almost 
mined  the  Corp.  However  (he  continues),  their  chargeable  engines  for  raising  water  by 
fire  being  laid  aside,  they  continue  to  work  that  of  horses,  which,  together  with  their 
estates  in  England  and  Scotland  (of  which  we  shall  hear  more  hereafter),  may  in  time 
restore  the  Co.'s  affairs.'' 

In  the  month  of  March  (N.S.)^  17199  there  appeared  in  the  daily  papers  the  following 
adv. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Waterworks  in  York-buildings  intend  to  dispose  of  the  same  at  a  reasonable 
price.  They  are  a  corp.  by  Act  of  Pari.  They  have  the  inheritance  01  the  ground  whereon  their  works 
stand.  Thev  have  cisterns  and  works  very  fit  for  carrying  on  the  service,  and  pipes  in  the  street  laid 
on  to  several  tenants,  whose  rents  now  amount  to  above  )^x6oo  p.a.,  and  with  care  and  diligence  may 
be  improved  considerably.    £nquirc  at  Mr.  Ormes  lodgings,  at  the  Waterhouse  aforesaid. 

On  the  1 6th  Oct,  same  year,  the  old  proprietors  agreed  to  sell  their  water  works  and 
all  the  appurtenances  to  Mr.  Case  Billingsley,  Mr.  Benjamin  Bradley,  Mr.  James  Bradley, 
Mr.  John  Hardwar,  Mr.  Robert  Thompson,  and  Mr.  Edward  Watts,  for  the  sum  of  £'jooo. 

On  the  27th  of  the  same  Oct.,  there  was  a  general  court  of  the  (new)  proprietors,  at 
which  the  following  resolution  was  passed  : 

Ordered  and  enacted,  that  this  Co.  in  order  to  improve  their  undertaking  of  raising  the  Thames 
water  in  York-building^,  for  the  better  supplying  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Lond.  and  West- 
minster, will  forthwith  lay  open  a  subs,  at  Mercers  Hall  for  raising  a  Joint-stock  or  Fund  of  ji^i,2oo,ooo 
for  purchasing  forfeited  and  other  estates  in  Gt.  Britain,  to  be  a /una  for  sraniing  annuities  for  life, 
ana /or  assuring  lives. 

Then  appeared  the  following  adv.,  which  developes  more  of  the  plan  : 

The  Got.  and  Co.  of  Undertakers  for  raising  Thames  Water  in  York  Buildings  (who  are  incoip.  for 
ever  by  Act  of  Pari,  and  impowered  to  purchase  lands  and  tenements  to  any  vaJue),  will  on  Friday 
next  at  Mercers  Hall  lay  open  a  subs,  under  their  common  seal,  for  raising  the  sum  of  /J  1,200,000  to 
purchase  forfeited  and  other  estates  in  Gt.  Britain,  to  be  a  fund  for  granting  annuities  for  life  and 
assu.  lives  to  all  such  persons  as  shall  desire  the  same,  paying  such  valuable  considerations  as  shall 
be  asreed  on  by  the  Co.  and  the  persons  assured.  The  proj>rietors  of  the  Ass*ce.  Stock  for  Ships  and 
APdize  will  have  the  preference  for  zo  days  from  the  30th  inst.,  to  subs,  to  this  stock  in  proportion  to 
their  stock  in  the  corp.  of  the  Mines  Rcyalf  etc.,  but  no  person  will  be  admitted  to  subs,  more  than 
;^io,ooo,  nor  less  than  £200  thereto. 

Some  of  the  points  in  this  adv.  will  only  be  fully  comprehended  by  the  reader  when  we 
come  to  the  hist,  of  Marine  Ins. 

In  reference  to  the  estates  referred  to,  it  may  be  briefly  stated  that  in  171 7  an  Act,  4 
Geo.  I,  c.  8,' had  been  passed  vesting  the  forfeited  estates  (resulting  from  the  preceding 
political  troubles)  in  Gt  Brit  and  Ireland  in  trustees,  to  be  sold  for  the  use  of  the  public. 
And  in  this  present  year  1719  a  further  Act  had  been  passed — 6  Geo.  i,  c.  24 — for  better 
explaining  the  nature  of  the  conveyances  to  be  made  to  the  purchasers  of  the  forfeited 
estates ;  and  for  enabling  such  corp.  as  shall  purchase  any  of  the  said  estates  to  grant 
annu.  not  exceeding  the  yearly  value  of  the  said  estates. 

We  hope  we  have  now  made  the  programme  clear.  Certain  persons  desire  to  deal  in 
annu.  They  do  not  see  any  direct  me3iod  of  gaining  Pari,  authority — to  obtain  which, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  see  [Life,  and  Marine  Ins.],  many  futile  attempts  were  being  made 
at  this  period.  A  corp.  falls  into  difficulties.  Its  who!e  property  and  afiairs — including 
its  Charter — are  to  be  purchased  for  £^ooo,  They  are  purchased  by  men  who  know  how 
to  turn  at  least  the  Charter  to  account.  A  new  cap.  is  raised — the  cap.  was  subs.,  and 
£\o  p.  share  paid  up.  These  ^10  shares  realized  as  much  as  ;£^305  each  a  few  months 
later  I  A  portion  of  such  cap.  is  employed  in  purchasing  forfeited  estates.  Pari,  declares 
that  any  corp.  purchasing  such  estates  may  grant  annu.  Ah,  Case  Billingsley,  and  you, 
James  Bradley — ^will  it  ever  be  known  what  share  you  respectively  had  in  manipulating 
that  Act  ?  But  your  names  are  not  yet  familiar  to  our  readers.  It  is  enough  for  the 
moment  that  you  obtained  a  Charter  and  granted  annu.  !  The  rest  will  appear  in  due 
sequence. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  same  year,  1719,  a  subs,  was  opened  for  jf  1,200,000  for 
securing  annu.,  settling  of  jointures,  and  assuring  of  lives.  The  subs,  contract  was  as 
follows : 

That  the  subs,  do  agree  to  pay  the  respective  sums  arainst  their  names,  in  such  proportions  as  shall 
be  called  for  by  a  Court  of  Directors,  and  in  order  to  obtain  a  charter  the  better  to  carry  on  the  said 
design,  they  agree  to  pay  ar.  6d.  p.c.  on  the  sums  by  them  subs. ;  which  subs,  money  is  to  be  paid  into 
the  bands  of  Messrs.  Green  and  Eades,  and  is  not  to  be  taken  thence  but  by  an  order  signed  by  a 
majority  of  the  committee.  And  also  agreed  that  any  subs,  may  have  liberty  to  withdraw  his  subs,  on 
notice  in  writing  to  Mr.  Henry  Symonds,  at  his  house  in  Friday  Street,  at  any  time  within  seven  days 
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before  the  day  appointed  by  advertisement  in  the  Lond.  Gaiette,  of  the  choice  of  directors,  on  die 
forfeiture  only  of  the  said  2s.  6d,  paid  as  subs. 

The  projector  of  this  subs,  was  Mr.  Thomas  Buigess  ;  and  in  its  earlier  stages  it  was 
called  curgess's  subs.  Mr.  Bui^esswas  called  before  the  Pari,  committee  in  the  following 
spring,  and  said  : — That  £i^6i  5j.  had  been  paid  in  as  part  of  the  subs. ;  and  that 
£ii^2s,  4d.  thereof  had  been  disbursed  ;  that  there  had  been  no  transferring  any  of  the 
stock ;  and  that  the  receipts  are  not  made  payable  to  the  bearer. 

The  hist,  of  this  project  will  be  continued  under  our  hist,  of  Life  Ins.  A  petition  was 
presented  to  the  King  in  Council  by  Sir  James  Hallet,  and  others,  praying  for  a  Charter 
of  Incorp.     This  petition  was  opposed  by  the  Arnica^  So. 

In  the  Daily  Past,  26th  January,  1720,  appeared  the  following  : 

We  hear  the  proprietors  of  Mr.  Thomas  Burgess's  sabs,  to  a  fund  for  granting'  anna,  having 
petition'd  His  Majesty  for  a  charter,  and  received  great  encouragement  therein,  are  resolv'd  to  make  a 
proposal  for  easing  the  Government  of  all  the  irredeemable  annu.,  in  such  method  that  the  proprietors 
of  such  irredeem^le  annu.  may  etnov  the  same  for  their  respective  terms,  out  of  an  ample  land 
security  for  that  purpose  to  be  providea. 

In  this  last  proposal,  the  projectors  had  a  powerful  and  a  successful  rival. 

At  this  particular  juncture  (1719)  the  national  finances  were  very  low.  The  life 
annuities  granted  towards  the  close  of  the  preceding  century,  and  to  which  we  have  drawn 
special  attention,  were  in  arrear,  and  the  bargains  which  from  this  distance  of  time  look 
so  rosy,  then  looked  very  dark  and  gloomy.  But  a  light  suddenly  appeared,  and  was 
eagerly  followed.  The  South  Sea  Co.  was  rising  to  the  zenith  of  its  power.  Its  governors, 
with  the  King  at  their  head,  were  ambitious  to  grasp  the  whole  National  Finance.  They 
offered  to  the  short-term  annuitants  (32  years)  South  Sea  Stock  to  the  amount  of  114 
years'  purchase  with  add.  in  South  Sea  Stock,  equal  to  the  arrears  upon  them.  This  was 
eagerly  grasped  by  the  despairing  annuitants.  Early  in  the  following  year  a  similar 
arrangement  was  made  with  regard  to  many  other  classes  of  annuitants.  The  burden 
shifted  from  the  nation  to  the  South  Sea  Corp.  in  this  manner  amounted  to  ;f  666, 821  p.  a. 
That  light  was  ani^»Ar7^/»fAr;  and  with  these  details  before  us,  we  can  better  under- 
stand how  the  "  nation  was  beggared  "  by  the  bursting  of  that  bubble. 

We  reach  the  year  1720 — It  is  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  epoch  through  which  we 
have  just  travelled.  There  were  various  annuity  projects  on  foot,  but  they  were  all  of 
a  much  less  complicated  character  than  those  of  the  past,  and  niay  be  very  briefly 
disposed  of. 

In  the  Daily  Post  of  iith  Jan.,  1720,  there  appeared  the  following  adv. 

Whereas  there  was  a  book  opened  for  subs,  for  j^  100,000,  to  pay  off  annu.  on  lives,  at  John's  CoffiBe- 
house,  in  Lombard  Street,  on  the  29th  December  last ;  and  some  objections  being  made  against  it. 
which  being  now  remov'd,  the  book  is  still  openM ;  and  on  Wednesday  the  undertakers  will  attend  all 
day  long  from  9  in  the  morning  till  night.    The  articles  to  be  had  there. 

On  the  5th  Feb.  a  subs,  for  ;f  1,500,000  was  taken  at  Garraway's  Coffee-house, 
'Change  Alley,  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  the  subs,  contract  for  the  same,  as  follows  : 

That  the  sum  of  ]^z,^oo,ooo  should  be  raised  by  subs,  under  the  name  of  the  Annu.  Co. /or  purchasing 
^  Government  securities  ;  granting  annu.  for  life  ;  and  lending  money  to  merchants  on  good  securities, 
^haf  they  may  be  enabled  to  Pay  their  duties  to  the  Crown  more  punctually,  and  thenby  have  the 
discount  for  proMpt  payment :  And  (sav  the  promoters)  considering  how  advantag^eous  it  will  be  to 
several  branches  of  the  revenue,  and  trade  in  general,  it  is  hoped  by  proper  application  to  obtain  His 
Majesty's  most  gracious  letters  patents  for  incorp.  the  said  subs,  into  a  co. ;  and  if  a  charter  cannot  be 
obtained,  then  to  propose  the  uniting  of  this  with  some  other  co.  or  so.  who  have  already  made  several 
advancea  steps  towards  their  estab.  Therefore  books  are  laid  open  this  day,  being^  Friday  the  5th 
February,  17x9,  at  Garraway's  Coffee-house,  in  Exchange-allev,  at  ten  of  the  clock  in  the  forenoon, 
and  so  to  continue  until  the  subs,  is  completed,  upon  the  following  terms :  That  no  person  shall  be 
admitted  to  subs,  for  more  than  j^zo,ooo  in  his  own  name.  That  no  person  shall  subs,  for  less  than 
^1000  in  his  own  name.'  That  every  subs,  shall  pay  ^j.  p.c.  on  his  subs.,  which  shall  be  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  Mitford  and  Mertins,  Bankers,  m  Comhill ;  &/.  whereof  being  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  proposer,  and  towards  defraying  incident  charges ;  the  remainder  to  be  in  their  hands 
towards  the  chai^  of  obtaining  a  charter  under  the  direction  of  managers  when  chosen  to  issue  out 
the  same.  That  m  14  days  after  the  books  are  completed,  a  general  meeting  of  all  the  subs,  shall  be 
advertized  to  consider  of  what  methods  will  be  proper  to  proceed  upon ;  and  to  choose  managers  for  the 
direction  of  the  same ;  for  which  purpose  printed  lists  of  all  the  subs,  will  be  prepared,  and  proposals 
be  laid  before  them  for  improvement  of  the  said  stock.  That  every  person  subs,  entitled  to  the  stock 
by  this  receipt  shall  be  subject  and  liable  to  what  calls  of  payment  the  managers  shall  think  fit.  or 
shall  lose  his  title  to,  and  subs,  money  in  the  said  stock.  That  every  person  subs.  £vxx>  is  entitled  to 
a  vote ;  he  that  subs.  j^Sooo  to  a  votes ;  and  he  that  subs.  ;^  10,000  to  3  votes ;  and  the  )C5ooo  and 
)^zo,ooo  subs,  are  entitled  to  be  chosen  managers  or  directors. 

The  Pari.  Com.,  of  which  we  have  presently  to  speak,  took  the  following  evidence 

concerning  this  project : 

Mr.  Baker,  the  proposer  of  the  aforesaid  subs.,  being  examined,  said  that  all  the  money  received  was 
paid  to  Messrs.  J^tford  and  Mertins ;  and  that  the  subs,  has  no  rise  in  its  value,  neither  is  there  any 
trans,  made.  Tbat  there  has  been  one  meeting  of  the  subs.,  at  the  Swan  Tavern,  5th  of  last  month, 
and  that  the  court  chose  a  governor ;  and  it  was  a-freed  by  the  said  general  court  that  Messrs.  Mitford 
and  Mertins  should  be  accountable  to  Colpnel  Wyndham,  and  five  other  gentlemen,  for  the  money 
alread;^  paid  into  their  hands,  according  to  the  preamble  of  the  subs,  books  before  mentioned.  And 
then  directed  the  proposer  to  lay  before  them  wnat  further  schemes  he  has  for  advancing  the  so.,  and 
agreed  that  a  general  court  should  be  held  on  that  day  seven  night.  That  a  petition  is  drawn  up,  in 
order  to  be  presented  to  His  Majesty,  but  not  signed. 

This  scheme  became  generally  known  as  Baket^s  Annuities, 


%. 
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In  the  DaUy  Past,  6tli  Feb.,  appeared  the  following  : 

Next  week  a  subs,  will  be  taken  for  a  sum  of  ]^x»20o,ooOy  to  be  a  fund  for  granting  anna,  by  wa^  of 
survivorship,  and  providing  for  widows^  orphans,  etc.,  from  a  calculation  made  upon  uie  last  reduction 
of  int.  to  5  p.c.  Permits  will  be  delivered  out  on  Monday  next,  at  the  Rainbow  Coffee-house,  in 
Comhill.  to  such  as  desire  to  subscribe ;  and  the  day  after  the  same  are  delivered,  a  book  will  be 
opened  for  the  said  subs.,  and  at  the  same  time  to  deliver  out  receipts ;  at  which  time  a  general  meeting 
will  be  appointed  to  choose  trustees  to  cany  on  the  said  undertaking. 

In  the  Daily  Post^  23rd  February : 

At  Mercers  Hall  in  Cheapside,  this  day.  being  the  23rd  inst.,  will  be  opened  a  subs,  for  raising 
]^z,ooo,ooo  sterling  to  purchase  unredeemaole  annuities  and  other  securities,  for  granting  annuities 
on  lives  at  the  rate  of  £4  P'C*  for  the  first  year,  ^$  p.c.  for  the  second,  and  so  on  advanctng  £\  p.c. 
every  year  successively  auring  the  respective  lives  of  the  annuitants,  zs  will  appear  more  at  large  bv 
the  proposals  intended  speedily  to  be  pub.  Attendance  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Draper,  at  the  said  Half, 
from  zo  to  Z2  and  from  3  to  5  in  the  afternoon,  to  receive  subs,  and  give  receipts  tor  zs.  6d.  p.c,  which 
is  to  be  the  present  deposit.  N.B. — The  gentlemen  who  have  already  receiv'd  from  the  managers 
permits  for  this  subs,  are  desired  to  be  early  in  the  Hall,  for  the  book  will  be  closed  as  soon  as  the 
sabs,  are  full. 

There  was  a  further  scheme  for  ;f  1,200,000  to  be  advanced  on  goods,  stock,  annu., 
talle3rs,  etc.,  held  at  Robins  Coffee-house  in  Exchange  Alley.  A  general  meeting  of  the 
subscribers  was  held  on  17th  March,  at  Merchant  Taylors  Hall,  on  "special  affairs." 
And  in  the  Dat'Iy  Post  of  Friday,  lytb  June  following,  the  proprietors  were  requested  to 
attend  a  meeting  at  the  Virginia  Coffee-house,  "  where  all  the  subscribers  are  desired  to 
bring  their  receipts  and  have  them  exchanged,  according  to  the  tenour  of  their  patent  for 
making,  and  drying  of  malt,  and  improving  of  hops." 

In  the  Daily  Courant,  13th  June  (1720),  appeared  the  following  adv.  : 

They  who  have  annuities  for  Life  only  on  the  £14  p.c.  in  the  Exchequer,  are  desired  to  meet  at  the 
Sun  Tavern,  behind  the  Royal  Exchange,  at  zx  in  the  forenoon  this  present  Monday,  the  x^th  inst., 
and  every  day  this  week,  to  agree  upon  such  terms  as  shall  be  thought  reasonable,  to  treat  with  those 

Eersons  who  have  the  reversions :    that  the  design  of  thct  Government  may  be  better  answered  of 
aving  the  same  subscribed  to  the  South  Sea  Co. 

Sir  Richard  Steele  about  this  time  proposed  a  scheme  of  10  p.c.  tontine  life  annu.,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  an  add.  million  of  cap.,  which  embraced  some  points  of  interest 
and  merit.  *'  When  I  have  repeated  (he  says)  that  time  is  the  best  paymaster  from  the 
State,  I  shall  go  on  to  explain  a  scheme  of  my  own,  which  turns  upon  the  lives  of 
individuals,  and  makes  the  mort.  and  decay  of  particulars,  the  foundation  of  new  life  and 
strength  to  the  whole.  And  this  is  the  mut.  advantage  of  the  private  and  public,  but  the 
greater  good  to  the  latter."  The  scheme  is  too  long  to  be  quoted  in  detail.  Each  class 
consisted  of  10  lives,  upon  each  of  whom  /"lo  was  paid,  and  it  would  happen  by 
survivorship  that  one  of^  such  persons  would  receive  £^0  per  ann.  for  the  £^0  sunk. 
The  pamp.  is  entitled  A  Nation  a  Family,  etc 

The  next  act  in  the  drama  was  the  following  : — At  the  Council  Chamber  held  at  White- 
hall, the  1 2th  day  of  July,  1720.     Present,  their  Excellencies  the  Lords  Justices  in  Council : 

Their  Excellencies  the  Lords  Justices  in  Council,  taking  into  consideration  the  many  inconveniences 
arising  to  the  public  from  several  projects  set  on  foot  for  raising  of  joint  stock  for  various  purposes, 
and  that  a  great  many  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  have  been  drawn  in  to  part  with  their  money  on  pre- 
tence of  assurances  that  their  petitions  for  patents  and  charters  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  the  same 
would  be  granted :  to  prevent  such  impositions,  their  Excellencies  this  day  ordered  the  said  several 

Setitions,  together  with  such  reports  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  from  His  Majesty's  Attorney  and 
olicttor  General,  as  had  been  obtained  thereon,  to  be  laid  before  them ;  and  after  mature  considera- 
tion thereof,  were  pleased,  by  advice  of  His  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  to  order  that  the  said  petitions 
be  dismissed. 

But  early  in  the  present  year  the  attention  of  ParL  had  been  drawn  to  the  subject  of 
these,  and  numerous  other  projects.  The  journals  of  the  House  record  under  date  22nd 
February,  1720,  the  following  : — **  A  complaint  being  made  to  the  House  of  several publick 
and  private  subs,  in  and  about  the  cities  of  Land,  and  Westminster,  for  severed  unjustifiable 
projects  and  undertakings,  whereby  great  mischiefs  may  accrue  to  the  public : — Ordbrkd, 
That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  examine  the  several  subs,  for  Fisheries^ 
Insurances,  Annu,  for  Lives,  and  all  other  projects  carried  on  by  subs,  in  and  about  the 
Cities  of  London  and  Westminster;  and  to  inquire  into  all  undertakings  for  purchasing 
joint  stocks  or  obsolete  charters;  and  that  they  do  report  the  same,  with  their  opinion 
thereupon,  to  the  HotiseJ**  « 

The  Committee  was  appointed  accordingly,  having  power  to  send  for  persons,  papers, 
and  records ;  and  was  sittmg  during  the  advent  of  Uke  various  last-named  projects.  A 
preliminary  report  was  made  to  the  House  by  this  Committee  on  i8th  March,  to  the  effect 
that  some  persons  concerned  in  the  undertakings  "had  endeavoured  bv  corruption  and 
other  undue  practices  to  obtain  charters  to  carry  on  their  projects.  '  The  names  of 
Billingsley,  Bradley,  and  Thompson,  obtain  very  prominent  mention  in  this  report  A 
final  report  was  made  on  27th  April,  which  we  shall  only  glance  at  here,  inasmuch  as  it 
must  be  given  in  much  more  detail  in  our  Hist,  of  Marine  Ins.  We  do  not  indeed 
find  much  concerning  the  annu.  projects.     The  substance  under  that  head  was  as  follows : 

There  was  a  petition  headed  by  several  Earls,  Lords,  Bishops,  and  Knights,  with 
numerous  merchants  and  others,  which  says  : 

Several  of  your  petitioners  encouraged  persons  fixun  England  to  go  to  Scotland,  and  purchase  the 
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forfeited  estates  lately  sold  there ;  and  have  since  by  a  voluntary  subs,  to  the  governor  and  co.  of 
undertakers  for  raising  Thames  Water  in  York  Builaings,  raised  a  joint  stock  or  fund  of  j^x,200,ooo 
sterling  to  purchase  such  and  other  estates ;  upon  the  credit  of  which  they  propose  to  grant  annu,/or 
life  to  such  of  Your  Majesty's  subjects  as  are  straightened  in  their  fortunes  by  the  reduction  of  int., 
whereby  the  annu.  formerly  granted  by  Pari,  (which  are  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  public  debts)  may 
be  more  easily  redeemed. 

The  petitioners  proceed  to  speak  of  the  promoters  of  another  undertakinf;  "  who  are 
not  so  wdl  affected  to  Your  Majesty.'*  The  promoters  of  this  other  undertaking  said  in 
their  petition : 

That  it  will  be  of  very  great  advantage  to  the  widows,  orphans^  and  other  subjects  of  these  Your 
Majesty's  dominions  in  general,  could  they  have  a  safe  and  satisfactory  security  to  resort  to  for 
purchasing  annu.  whereby  to  improve  their  small  fortunes,  and  enable  them  to  live  comfortably  without 
either  becoming  burdensome  to  their  friends,  or  by  time  to  waste  their  capital,  and  be  thereby  reduced 
to  poverty  and  want. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  determine  which  project  is  the  identical  one  here  referred  to. 
The  writers  of  the  period  furnish  the  following  list  of  annu.  projects,  some  of  which  are 
not  included  among  those  already  spoken  of : 

I.  For  granting  annu.  by  way  of  survivorship,  and  providing  for  widows  and  orphans  ; 
2.  Rainbow,  Comhill ;  cap.  ;^i, 200,000 ;  3.  Whilmore's  lottery  annu.  ;  4.  Baker's 
annu. ;  5.  Burgess's  annu.  ;  6.  Le  Brun's  office  of  assu.,  and  annu.  for  everybody ;  7. 
Freek's  annu.  ;  8.  Widows  Pensions,  cap.  ;f  2,000,000 ;  9.  Annu.  on  lives ;  la  For 
lending  money  to  merchants  to  pay  their  duties  ;  for  purchasing  Gov.  securities ;  for 
granting  annu.  on  lives  ;  and  for  building  ships  to  let  to  freight 

The  upshot  of  the  whole  proceeding  in  Pari,  was  the  passing  of  the  6  Geo.  i,  c.  18 — 
An  Act  for  better  securing  certain  powers  and  privileges  intended  to  be  granted  by  His 
Majesty  by  two  Charters  for  cusu.  of  ships  and  merchandizes  at  sea;  and  for  lending  money 
upon  bottomry;  and  for  restraining  several  extravagant  and  unwarrantable,  prcutices 
therein  mentioned— bvit  generally  and  more  emphaticallv  called  the  Bubble  Act  ;  under 
which  head  its  provisions,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  Bubbles,  will  be  set  out  fiilly ;  while  its 
other  provisions  will  appear  in  detail  under  our  Hist,  of  Marine  Ins.  It  enacted  that 
from  and  after  24th  June  then  next  (1720),  all  undertakings  tending  to  the  prejudice  of 
trade,  and  all  subs.,  etc.,  thereto  ;  or  presuming  to  act  as  corporate  bodies  without  legal 
authority  ;  and  all  acting  under  obsolete  charters,  etc,,  should  be  deemed  illegal  and  void ; 
and  all  such  undertakings  deemed  public  nuisances. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  so-called  Public  Treasury,  founded  in  1 7 16.  It  had 
some  cap.  subs. ;  but  we  hear  no  more  of  it  until  after  the  passing  of  the  last-named  Act, 
when  the  copartners  issued  the  following  adv.  : 

Now  whereas  in  the  year  1716  a  sum  of  money  was  subs,  and  paid  in,  and  writings  drawn  up  and 
dulv  executed  by  and  between  several  of  the  parties  concem'd.  This  is  to  give  notice,  that  the  author 
of  tno  said  art.,  and  others  who  advanced  their  share  of  money  then  subs,  to  the  said  undertaking, 
have  met  together,  and  agreed  to  divide  their  own  original  shares  into  50,000  shares,  and  settle  them 
at  £100  each  share ;  and  they  will  now  sell  some  part  of  those  shares  at  10s.  each  share,  the  persons 
purchasing  to  be  liable  to  the  conditions  of  the  original  articles ;  ar.  6d.  of  the  said  zox.  to  be  paid  down 
upon  the  deliverer  of  titles  of  those  shares,  and  the  remaining  xjs.  bd,  as  soon  as  a  general  committee 
is  chosen  to  call  in  the  first  payment,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  original  articles.  The  titles  to  the 
said  shares  will  be^n  to  be  delivered  out  this  day  at  St.  Paul's  Coffee-house,  at  9  o'clock,  at  which 
time  the  original  articles  (reprinted  verbatim)  may  be  had,  which  said  book  is  sold  at  6</. 

They  are  now  reprinted  to  show  the  world  that  the  late  Act  of  Pari,  to  put  down  the  new  projects, 
docs  not  in  anywise  relate  to  suppress  this  undertaking,  it  having  been  fix'd  long  before  the  vcar  X7x8, 
the  time  limited  in  the  said  Act.  Neither  is  there  any  new  subs,  taken  in,  only  i>ersons  are  aamitted  to 
purchase  part  of  the  first  proprietors'  original  int.  or  shares  in  the  said  undertaking,  which  is  arreeable 
to  the  present  statutes  of  the  realm.  Therefore  a  house  will  be  taken  for  the  treasury,  and  Dusinesa 
enter'a  upon  with  expedition. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  fate  of  this  particular  project  was.  But  this  we  do  know, 
that  if  the  Act  of  Pari,  last  quoted  was  not  effective  m  allaying  speculation,  the  breaking 
up  of  the  South  Sea  Co.,  which  very  speedily  followed,  viras  most  painfully  effectual  in 
that  direction — and  that  half  a  century  elapsed  before  we  hear  much  more  of  annuity 
or  ins.  projects.  And  what  is  even  more  to  the  point,  this  same  half-century  was 
devoted  to  the  perfecting  the  science  of  Life  contingencies,  and  thus  providing  the  means 
for  dealing  with  Life  Annuities  on  a  sound  and  scientific  basis. 

The  first  publication  we  have  to  welcome  in  this  period  was  one  by  Abraham  de 
Moivre — Two  Letters  on  the  reimbursing  and  paying  off  Annuities,  These  were  published 
in  1720. 

In  1725  M.  de  Moivre  pub.  the  first  ed.  of  his  tract  entitled  Annuities  on  Lives,  or  the 
Valuation  of  Annu,  upon  any  number  of  lives,  as  also  of  reversions.  In  order  to  shorten 
the  calculation  of  the  values  of  such  annu.,  he  assumed  the  ann.  decrements  of  life  to  be 
equal ;  that  is,  that  out  of  a  given  number  of  persons  living  at  any  age  an  equal  number 
die  every  year,  until  they  are  all  extinct ;  and  upon  that  hypothesis  he  gave  a  general 
theorem,  by  which  the  value  of  annuities  on  single  hves  might  be  easily  determined.  This 
approximation,  when  the  utmost  limit  of  life  was  supposed  to  be  86  years,  agreed  very 
well  with  the  true  values  between  30  and  70  years,  as  deduced  from  Dr.  Halley's  Table ; 
and  the  method  was  of  great  use  at  the  time,  as  no  tables  of  the  true  values  of  annuities 
had  then  been  calculated  except  the  very  contracted  one  by  Dr.  Halley,  already  given. 
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Hope  is  the  somewhat  crnde  Table  of  Annu.  Values  deduced  by  De  Moivre,  workixig 
from  the  highest  ages  downwards.     Taking  his  own  words,  he 
says,  "  Upon  the  principles  hitherto  explained,  I  have  calculated 
the  values  of  ann.  for  every  loth  year  for  an  int.  of  5  p.c,  which 
are  as  follows : 

The  following  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  annu.  values  deduced 
firom  the  correct  but  laborious  method  of  Halley,  for  the  purpose 
of  comparison  with  the  results  derivable  by  the  £Eu:ility  of  De 
Moivre  s  hypothesis,  calculated  at  the  same  age. 
Age.  Dr.  Halley't  Method.  De  Moivre't  hypothesis. 

20  12*78  12-30 

30  11-72  II'OI 

40  1057  10-70 

50  9-21  9*49 

60  7-60  7-83 

70  S-32  550 

Mr.  Farren  has  already  pointed  out  that  although  in  the  present  advanced  state  of  vital 
statistics,  such  values  would  not  be  deemed  sufficiently  approximative,  yet  at  the  period 
of  De  Moivre's  pub.,  when  even  distinctions  of  age  were  practically  overlooked,  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  series  were  relatively  too  trifling  to  be  worthy  of  consideratioiL 

De  Moivre  pointed  out — and  was  the  first  to  do  so — that 

In  estimatinjBT  the  values  of  annu.  npon  lives,  r^ard  must  be  had  to  the  int.  which  money  bears,  and 
to  the  prob.  oTlives  continuing  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time.  The  rate  of  int.  is  generally  regulated  by 
law,  but  the  greater  or  less  prob.  of  the  duration  of  life  must  be  deduced  from  00s. 

The  table  pub.  by  Dr.  Halley  for  estimating  the  prob.  of  life  beinflr  very  artificially  contrived,  and 
grounded  on  such  00s.  as  one  may  reasonably  suppose  have  been  made  witn  all  the  exactness  possible, 
we  have  annex'd  it  to  this  treatise,  in  order  to  make  use  of  it  as  occasion  tixall  require.  It  exhibits  at 
one^  view  the  prob.  that  a  person  at  any  age  proposed  may  live  any  given  number  of  years.  It  is 
distinguished  into  several  columns,  showing  alternately  the  age,  the  number  of  persons  living  of  that 
age,  both  which  are  always  written  over  against  one  another. 

This  treatise  of  172s  may  be  regarded  as  De  Moivre's  great  work  (he  had  pub.  his 
Doctrine  of  Chances  in  1 7 18),  and  it  speedily  passed  through  several  eds.  He  com- 
menced this  work  by  the  following  observations  : 

The  method  of  calculating  the  values  of  annu.  upon  lives  seems  never  to  have  been  perfectly 
understood  'till  Dr.  Halley  first  pub.  the  rules  of  it ;  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Phil.  TYnmr.,  No.  zQol 
Altho'  there  is  some  ground  to  believe  that  what  he  writ  upon  tnat  subject  was  partly  occasional :  yet 
there  appears  in  it  the  same  exquisite  jud^ent  and  sagacity  that  has  always  shown  itself  in  all  nis 
other  productions.  As  this  calculation  chiefl^r  depends  on  the  various  degrees  of  prob.  which  lives  of 
different  ages  have  to  continue  in  being,  so  it  was  previously  necessary  that  a  table  should  be  con- 
structed which  might  at  one  view  exhibit  the  state  of  life  in  respect  to  its  probable  duration.  Such  a 
table  was  accordingly  constructed  in  the  best  form  that  could  be  contrived,  out  of  five  years'  obsenra- 
tions  upon  the  bills  of  mort.  of  Breilaw,  the  Capital  of  Silesia. 

But  notwithstanding  the  pains  taken  by  that  excellent  mathematician  in  fitting  a  true  algebraic 
calculation  to  his  table  of  observations^  yet  he  was  sensible  that  both  his  table  and  calculations  were 
capable  of  further  improvement ;  of  this  he  expressed  his  sense  in  the  following  words :  "  Were  this 
calculus  founded  on  the  experience  of  a  very  great  number  of  years,  it  would  very  weU  be  worth  the 
while  to  think  of  methods  to  facilitate  the  computation  of  two,  three,  or  more  lives."  From  vdieoco 
it  appears  that  the  table  of  obs.  being  only  the  result  of  a  few  years'  experience,  is  not  so  entirely  to  be 
depended  upon  as  to  make  it  the  foundation  of  a  fixt  and  unalterable  valuation  of  annu.  for  life,  and 
that  even  aomitting  such  a  table  could  be  obtained  as  might  be  grounded  on  the  experience  of  a  very 
great  number  of  years,  still  the  method  of  applying  it  to  the  valuation  of  several  lives  would  be 
extreamly  laborious,  considering  the  vast  numDor  of  operations  that  would  be  requbite  to  combine 
every  jrear  of  each  life  with  every  year  of  all  the  other  bves. 

I  own  that  in  the  method  which  I  have  taken  to  make  the  calculations  of  lives  easy,  I  have  not  mada 
use  of  any  other  table  than  of  that  which  has  been  constructed  by  Dr.  Halley :  for  which  reason  I  am 
contented  it  should  be  thought  that  the  values  of  annu.  as  deduced  from  my  calculation  are  still  liable 
to  some  exceptions,  axu/  need  not  there/are  prejudice  any  esittblisked  practice  of  ettimation.  There- 
fore all  I  can  in  justice  pretend  to  is,  to  have  contrived  such  rules  as  will  make  the  valuation  of  lives 
ea^,  whenever  it  shall  so  happen  that  a  table  is  produced  that  can  be  depended  upon,  as  to  the 
sufficiency  of  the  number  of  observations  on  which  it  is  built,  the  accuracy  of  the  observers,  and  the 
skill  of  those  who  construct  the  table  from  the  observations. 

He  primarQy  details  Dr.  Halley^s  method  of  proceeding,  and  fully  corroborates  its 
correctness,  but  adds,  "  that  it  was  not,  however,  really  necessary  to  calculate  the  separate 
value  of  each  ann.  payment  for  all  ages :  for  when  the  value  of  a  life  annu.  had  been 
determined  for  one  age,  the  value  for  the  age  one  year  less  might  be  incidentally  deduced." 

The  reasoning  by  which  this  important  dieorem  was  substantiated  may  be  cursorily 
illustrated  by  supposing  the  annu.  in  Question  to  be  £\  p.a.,  and  the  value  of  a  similar 
annu.  at  some  particular  age  to  have  been  already  ascertained  by  Dr.  Halley's  process. 
De  Moivre  then  in  effect  aigued,  that  though  the  value  of  the  annu.  at  the  age  one  year 
less  would  be  certainly  more  than  at  the  subsequent  age,  yet,  that  the  additional  value 
could  not  amount  to /i ;  because  even  supposing  the  person  certain  to  attain  the  subse- 
quent age,  yet  the  ^i  to  be  then  due  would  have  to  be  discounted  in  computing  its 
prospective  value. 

Moreover,  as  the  worth  of  the  subsequent  annu.  was  also,  as  it  were^  one  vear  distantf 
so  the  ordinary  value  of  such  subsequent  annu.  would  also  have  to  be  discoimted  in 
respect  of  the  intervening  year.     But  in  lieu  of  its  being  certain  there  was  only  a  pro- 
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bable  chance. of  the  person's  attaining  the  extra  year  of  age;  consequently  the  extra  £^ 
and  future  annu.  would  be  exactly  worth  such  a  proportion  only  of  their  discounted 
values  as  there  was  a  proportionate  chance  of  the  person's  living  the  one  year  in  question, 
and  thus  the  value  of  the  annu.  at  the  lesser  age  in  question  was  indirectly  ascertained. 
By  this  simple  method  of  proceeding  De  Moivre  contrived  to  determine  the  value  of  the 
required  annu.,  by  merely  considering  the  intermediate  chance  of  living  from  the  one  age 
to  the  other ;  whereas  Dr.  Halley  had  previously  supposed  it  to  be  necessary  to  re- 
commence for  every  age,  and  to  calculate  the  value  of  each  payment  in  succession. — Farren, 

This  excellent  and  orig.  suggestion  by  De  Moivre  (continues  Mr.  Farren)  is  not  only 
trustworthy  in  itself^  but  has  afforded  the  fundamental  formula  by  which  nearly  all  our 
well-known  tables  of  life  annu.,  including  the  Northampton  and  Carlisle,  have  been 
verified  or  computed  ;  the  procedure  being  to  commence  at  the  greatest  age  in  the  mort. 
table,  and  to  retrogressively  calculate  the  annu.  values  from  age  to  a^e,  by  yearly  intervals 
in  the  manner  referred  to.  As  the  origination  of  this  formula  has  hitherto  been  generally 
attributed  to  the  celebrated  mathematician  Thomas  Simpson,  whose  treatise  on  annu. 
was  not  pub.  till  seventeen  years  later  (1742),  it  is  desirable  to  investigate  the  plea  upon 
which  the  idea  has  been  claimed  for  De  Moivre.  We  caimot,  however,  undertake  this 
here ;  nor  is  it  necessary,  as  the  subject  is  fully  discussed  in  FarrerCs  Historical  Essay 
on  the  Doctrine  of  Life  Contingencies^  1844,  which  see. 

De  Moivre  having  portrayed  the  method  of  obtaining  particular  results,  then  proceeds 
to  investigate  the  natural  law  upon  which  such  results  might  be  presumed  to  depend. 
Speculating  as  to  the  character  of  such  law,  he  says,  '*  In  order  to  it,  we  may  consider 
that  whatever  be  that  law  which  is  observed  by  nature  in  the  perpetual  decrements  of 
human  life,  that  law  must,  conformably  to  all  the  other  laws  of  nature,  be  such  as  to 
proceed  regularly,  at  least  for  some  short  intervals  of  time." 

In  connexion  with  this  view,  he  then  examines  Dr.  Halley's  table  year  by  year,  and 
finding  that  the  differences  between  the  numbers  were  tolerably  constant,  adds,  "  Let  us 
therefore  consider — ist.  What  would  be  the  result  of  an  hypothesis  which  makes  the 
prob.  of  life  to  decrease  in  arithmetical  progression,  2nd.  How  far  the  calculations  deduced 
from  it  afree  with  the  tables.  3rd.  What  corrections  are  necessary  to  be  made  to  it  where 
it  varies  from  the  tables."  The  development  of  this  idea  led  to  the  famous  hypothesis, 
since  and  now  known  as  De  Moivre's  Hypothesis,  of  which  we  shall  speak  more  at 
large  under  that  head.     (See  De  Moivre  again,  1738.) 

In  a  quarto  ed.  of  John  Smart's  famous  Interest  Tables^  pub.  in  1726,  there  is  an 
appendix  as  to  annu.  on  livesy  in  which  he  says  : 

I  did  intend  to  have  calculated  some  tables  of  the  probable  values  of  one,  two,  and  three  lives, 
according  to  the  di£Ferent  ages  of  mankind,  and  at  several  rates  of  int.  But  as  such  tables  must  be 
founded  upon  observations  made  upon  the  number  of  persons  djring  at  such  different  ages,  and  as  I 
could  meet  with  ver3r  few  such  observations  that  could  be  depended  on,  and  those  but  for  a  few  years, 
I  laid  aside  my  design,  not  doubting  bjit  hereafter  when  proper  observations  shall  have  been  made, 
some  one  or  other  will  take  the  pains  of  constructing  such  tables. 

He  then  suggested  an  improvement  in  the  Bills  of  Mort  to  the  end  in  view,  which 
was  very  soon  afterwards  adopted.    [Bills  of  Mort.] 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  Richard  Hayes,  '*  Teacher  of  merchants'  accounts  in  that  part  of 
Cannon  Street  called  Eastcheap,"  pub.  A  new  Method  for  valuing  of  Annu,  upon  Lwes^ 
showing  at  sight  as  follows  : — I.  How  many  years,  months,  etc.,  purchase  an  annu.  upon 
life  for  any  age  from  30  to  73  years  is  wortn,  when  money  yields  4,  5,  6,  7,  or  8  p.c.  mt. 
II.  How  much  a  year  ;f  100  is  worth  upon  life  for  any  of  the  above  ages,  etc.  III.  How 
many  years  an  annuitant  must  live  to  receive  the  value  of  the  money  sunk,  etc.,  etc.  The 
author  says  in  his  preface  : 

Herein  you  will  find  adl  the  most  necessary  Questions  between  buyer  and  seller,  relating  to  the  value 
of  an  annu.  upon  a  single  life,  resolved  at  sigkt ;  and  with  a  little  more  trouble  what  relates  to  the 
valuing  of  two  or  more  lives,  taking  lives  in  with  other  lives,  rev.  of  lives,  and  the  value  of  an  annu.  in 
expectation,  according  to  the  proposals  of  the  Mercers  Co. ;  and  to  render  the  whole  as  practicable  as 
possible,  there  is  also  added  several  tables,  showing  at  one  view  the  value  of  any  annu.  upon  a  single 
life  from^zooo  a  year  to  £x  vl  year,  for  all  ages  fi-om  \o  to  73  years,  at  different  rates  ot  int.,  f>.,  if 
money  will  yield  4,  5,  6,  7,  or  8  p.c.  int. ;  and  then  that  the  buyer  and  seller  may  be  each  sensible  of  the 
others  advantage,  I  have  shown  them  the  odds,  by  valuing  their  chances  to  the  usual  annu.  given 
upon  life  for  £100  when  money  is  worth  but  5  p.c,  and  have  ^o  compared  the  usual  random  practice, 
and  this  new  regular  method  of  fixing  the  value  of  an  annu.  npon  each  age  of  life  togeth^,  that  it 
may  the  more  easily  be  seen  which  comes  the  nearest  a  par. 

This  wock,  although,  as  will  be  judged  from  the  above,  only  of  an  arithmetical  and 
popular  character,  contains  a  table  of  life  annu.  at  yearly  ages,  30  to  73 — ^the  fiirst  complete 
one  which  had  been  pub.  Halley  and  De  Moivre  had  each  explained  the  methods  of 
proceeding,  yet  neither  had  supplied  other  than  a  specimen  table. 

Mr.  Hayes  does  not  state  how  he  computed  his  tables  otherwise  than  by  saying  at  the 
commencement  that  he  had  calculated  them  according  to  the  chance  of  annuitants  living 
to  the  extremity  of  the  common  oldest  age  of  life,"  and  this  upon  suppositions  of  '*  the 
various  degrees  of  prob.  which  lives  of  different  ages  have  to  continue  in  being."  As, 
however,  this  last  description  also  occurs  in  the  preface  of  De  Moivre's  treatise,  it  is 
probable  that  Mr.  Hayes  adopted  some  arithmetical  version  of  the  hypothesis  originated 
ty  that  author. — Farren, 
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Mr.  Hayes  fiist  treated  the  subject  in  the  manner  then  most  commonly  understood. 
Thus: 

To  provide  for  a  fisimily,  a  clergyman,  or  layman,  aged  47  years,  holding  a  benefice  w  pla<oe  dnrinjg 
life,  and  having  a  family,  would  willingly  make  some  certain  provision  for  them ;  but  finding  that  his 
income  will  let  him  lay  up  about  £a6  a  year,  and  that  upon  no  better  security  than  his  own  uncertain 
life,  therefore  chooses  rather  to  sell  the  surplusage  of  his  income.  The  question  is,  what  provision  the 
said  £4^6  a  year  will  make  for  his  family,  admitting  the  money  is  valued  at  the  common  I^al  rate  of 
5  p.c.  int.  ? 

He  then  proceeds  to  show  that  the  value  of  such  an  annu.  of  £46  upon  a  life  of  47,  is 
£4^  ^S^'f  ^  which  he  infers  that  the  person  in  question  might  obtain  a  present  advance 
of  £4^  15^-  in  consideration  of  his  selling  to  some  other  person  an  annuity  of  £46  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  next  gives  tables  showing  how  such  principal  sum  might 
be  improved  for  the  benefit  of  the  family  of  said  clergyman  or  layman  ;  and  reidly 
shows  that,  according  to  the  expectation  at  47  years  of  age,  it  would  produce  ;£'io57  or.  10^. 

It  will  not  fail  to  strike  the  reader  that  this  was  a  very  roundabout  way  of  going  to 
work,  and  that  a  life  ins.  would  be  a  short  cut  to  the  same  result.  That  is  so.  A  life 
ins.  is  but  an  annuity  reversed.  If  there  had  been  any  life  asso.  then  constituted  snch  as 
those  that  now  abound,  Mr.  Hayes  could  have  said  in  so  many  words  **  If  the  person 
aged  47  can  spare  £46  p. a.,  he  can  ins.  his  life  for  ;£^I057  os.  lo/." — ^which  at  rates  of 
prem.  deduced  from  the  materials  then  at  hand  would  just  about  have  been  the  amount 
But  it  took  nearly  35  years  of  additional  hammering  at  Xht  subject  of  life  annu.  before  this 
became  plain.  The  Amicable  So.  did  exist,  and  would  really  have  provided  something 
like  the  protection  required;  but  at  that  period  there  was  very  little  certainty  in  its 
operations. 

The  ann.  values  given  by  Hayes  are  under  a  very  complex  arrangement,  but  we  will 
reduce  them  to  modem  form,  and  so  produce  a  table  wluch  must  oe  regarded  as  the 
earliest  complete  life  annu.  table  for  ages  30  and  upwards  which  had  been  prodooed. 
Int.  5  p.c. 
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There  is  one  other  remark  of  Hayes  worthy  of  notice,  as  showing  how  practical 
experience  sometimes  reaches  the  same  results  as  scientific  investigation.  Thus,  in  speak- 
ing of  valuing  annuities  for  the  younger  agesoflife^  he  says  : 


tHanjor  tkose  of  a  fmidale  age  ;  and  tbis  is  done,  and  it  may  be  presumed,  m  regard  to  tbe  nu 
of  lire  incident  to  those  of  younger  years,  more  than  is  common  to  those  of  advanced  age. 

In  the  following  year  (1728)  Mr.  Hayes  pub.  another  work  :  An  Estimate  of  Places  for 
Life,  showing  how  many  years'  purchase  a  place  for  life  is  worth,  etc.,  etc. ;  a  very  in- 
teresting work,  whicU  we  shall  notice  under  Places  for  Life  :  merely  remarking  here 
that  it  was  turning  the  then  knowledge  of  Life  Contingencies  to  a  very  practical  purpose 
as  regards  the  customs  of  that  period. 

The  3rd  ed.  of  Mabbot's  Church  Leases  was  pub.  1729,  but  we  have  already  sufficiently 
noticed  this  work  under  date  1686.  Much  cunous  information  as  to  the  early  methods  of 
estimating  the  duration  of  life  will  be  found  under  our  chap,  on  Leases  for  Lives. 

In  1730  Mr.  John  Richards,  of  Exon,  pub.  a  work  called  the  Gentleman^ s  Steward, 
etc.,  which  contained  Tables  of  annuity- values  for  two  s^nd  three  lives :  the  first  time  that 
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such  values  made  from  actual  calculation  had  been  pub.  The  book  is  one  of  considerable 
interest :  its  writer  had  discovered  the  fallacy  of  mere  guesswork  in  calculations  affecting 
important  interests.  We  propose  to  let  this  writer  address  himself  as  far  as  possible  to 
the  present  reader  : 

After  having^  said  somethin^^  of  reversions  and  of  the  queries  that  will  arise  aboat  them,  I  proceed 
to  the  tables,  which  are  rangfed  in  the  following  order : 

z.  Is  for  findine^  the  value  of  an  annu.  for  a  certain  number  of  years  in  ready  money,  at  4,  5, 6, 7,  and 
8  p.c.  int. ;  but  this  being  a  table  that  is  very  common,  I  had  no  more  trouble  about  it  than  just  to 
transcribe  it ;  for  it  was  ready  made  to  my  hands ;  as  was  likewise  2,  showing  (in  ready  money)  the 
value  of  £\j  payable  after  a  certain  number  of  years,  at  the  same  rates  of  int.  with  the  former. 

3.  Is  to  discover  the  worth  of  an  annu.  that  is  to  continue  7,  10,  14,  or  2z  years,  if  a  person  of  a  given 
age  do  live  so  long ;  and  these  are  calculated  by  the  method  laid  dorxm  by  Mr.  Abr,  de  Moivrt  in  hit 
Annu.  on  Lives.  4.  Shows  the  value  of  an  annu.  that  is  to  continue  dunng  the  life  of  a  person  of  any 
age  at  4,  5,  6,  7,  ana  8  p.c.  $.  Of  the  value  of  two  joint  lives.  By  joint  lives  is  meant  ikat  the  annu, 
is  to  continue  till  one  of  those  lives  is  dead,  and  not  longer.  6.  Of  the  value  of  two  joint  lives 
of  different  ages.    7.  Exhibiting  the  value  of  three  joint  lives  of  different  ages. 

All  these  five  last-mention'd  tables  are  built  on  the  foundation  laid  by  the  great  Dr.  Halley,  in 
Phil.  Trans.f  No.  196 ;  and  the  calculus  perform'd  by  the  method  set  forth  by  Mr.  De  Moivre  in  his 
tract  before  mentioned. 

The  writer  of  this  little  book  of  127  pages  then  takes  the  reader  into  his  confidence : 

Having  ^one  thro*  with  these  tables  (and  pretty  well  surfeited  myself  on  figures).  .  .  .  These 
papers  having  lain  by  me  for  above  three  years,  during  which  interval  that  surfeit  of  making  tables  was 
pretty  well  worn  off ;  and  considering  that  it  would  render  the  work  more  useful,  if  tables  on  the  value 
of  an  annu.  on  the  longest  liver  of  2  or  3  persons  were  subjoined  to  it :  In  pursuance  of  this  thought,  I 
have,  with  a  pretty  deal  of  trouble,  peitected  such  tables  ;  whereby  the  value  on  such  a  tenure  (which 
is  the  most  in  use  amongst  us)  may  be  found  for  lives  of  any  ages,  however  combined,  at  one  view. 

The  manner  how  these  tables  were  computed  is  before  hinted ;  but  then  the  accuracy  of  the  work 
must  appear  by  the  tables  themselves.  And  this  I  must  submit  to  the  reader's  judgement  after  I  have 
told  him,  that  tho'  I  made  use  of  the  most  expeditious  ways  of  working^  that  I  could  think  of,  I 
made  the  operation  for  some  particular  aees,  and  so  equated  for  the  intermittent  ones ;  all  the  labour 
that  I  savea  myself  in  that  wav  was,  that  I  wrought  for  the  rates  of  int.  4, 6,  and  8,  and  hjr  them_  equated 
those  of  5  and  7 ;  and  that  onlv  for  the-tables  of  valuing  single  lives,  and  those  for  the  joint  lives :  for 
as  to  the  tables  at  the  end  of  the  book,  they  were  calcu&ted  for  every  particular  age,  and  to  every  rate 
of  int.  mention 'd  in  them. 

These  particular  tables  are  for  '*  shewing  the  value  of  an  annuity  for  two  lives  that  is  to 
continue  till  both  are  dead,  at  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  p.c,  and  to  every  tenth  year  of  age." 
They  contain  2100  tabular  values. 

It  certainlv  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance,  that  these  early  tables  of  annuity  values 
were  not  called  into  existence  for  the  purposes  of  dealings  in  annuities,  which  were  carried 
on  to  a  very  large  extent  at  this  period ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  values  of 
leases  on  lives,  and  for  other  dealings  in  connexion  with  estates  and  tenures. 

In  the  same  year  was  pub.  a  dissertation  on  estates  upon  lives,  etc,  by  £dw.  Laurence, 
land  surveyor ;  Dr.  Halley's  table  being  inserted  therein,  and  recommended  for  adoption 
in  preference  to  the  imaginary  estimates  on  lives  then  current. 

In  1 73 1  was  pub.  a  true  estimate  of  the  value  of  leasehold  estates  and  of  annuities 
and  revs,  for  lives  and  years ;  being  an  answer  to  a  pamphlet  entitled  Sir  Isaac  NewtotCs 
Tables  for  Renewing  and  Purchasing  Leases,  etc.,  and  to  a  letter  added  to  it,  entitled  The 
Value  of  Church  and  College  Leases  considered,  etc  There  was  a  good  deal  of  controversy 
on  the  question  of  leases  about  this  period.  [Leases  for  Lives.]  We  have  explained 
under  date  1686  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  not  the  author  of  the  Tables  above  referred  to. 

In  1734  there  was  pub.  Considerations  on  the  Necessity  of  Taxing  the  Annuities  granted 
by  Pari,  in  the  Reign  of  King  Wm,  6*  Queen  Anne, 

In  1735  was  pub.  by  Mr.  Gael  Morris,  Table  for  Renewing  and  Purchasing  of  Leftses^ 
and  also  for  Renewing  and  Purchasing  of  Lives,  It  includes  Dr.  Halley's  table  at  4  p.c. 
by  approximation,  and  popularly  illustrates  the  application  to  life  leases,  etc.,  of  four  of 
De  Moivre's  problems. 

The  author  says : 

The  learned  Dr.  Halley  pub.  a  table  of  the  values  of  annu.  upon  single  lives  computed  for  an  int. 
of  ;^6  p.c.  for  money;  but  as  since  that  time  int.  is  reduced  to  ^^  p.c.  in  our  Gov.  securities,  I  have 
computed  the  following  table  for  that  rate  of  int.  .  .  .  By  this  table  it  appears  that  an  annu.  for 
the  fife  of  a  person  of  25  years  of  age  is  estimated  at  i^  ^^\  xoo  years'  purchase ;  i.e.  one  pound  p.a.  is 
reckoned  worth  ;^X4  \€s.    £10  p.a.  is  worth  £nB,  ana  j^ioo  p.a.  is  reckoned  worth  1^x480,  etc. 

But  it  ought  to  be  observed  that,  according  to  the  weekly  bills,  verv  nearly  half  the  persons  that  are 
bom  in  Lond.  die  under  5  vears  of  age :  and  the  hazards  of  persons  between  15  and  25  are  so  many, 
that  an  annu.  may  in  fact  oe  purchased  cheaper  upon  a  life  under  25  than  upon  the  life  of  a  person  of 
30  or  40  years  of  age :  and  therefore  I  reckon  14  or  14^  years'  purchase  to  be  the  full  market  price  for 
the  best  life.  For  combining  two  or  three  toother,  and  for  finding  the  values  of  renewing  in  such 
combination,  I  will  make  use  of  the  rules  laid  down  by  Mr.  De  Moivre,  in  his  Treatise  of  Annnitiei 
upon  Lives,  p.  28. 

In  1737  was  pub.  anonymously  :  An  Essay  to  ascertain  the  Value  of  Leases,  of  Annu, 
for  Years,  and  Lives;  and  to  estimate  the  Cha/ues  of  the  Duration  of  Lives,  In  the  following 
year  the  work  was  reprinted  and  the  name  of  We3rman  Lee  added  to  the  title-page.  The 
au^or  stated  that  a  life  annuity  at  any  particular  age  ought  to  be  considered  as  exactly 
equal  in  value  to  an  annuity  certain  for  as  many  years  as  the  life  had  an  equal  chance  of 
surviving :  Thus  if  it  were  an  equal  chance  that  a  person  of  a  particular  age  would  live 
15  years,  then  Mr.  Lee  contended  that  a  life  annuity  for  such  age  ought  to  be  equal  in 
value  to  an  annu.  certain  for  15  years,  because  as  an  equal  number  of  such  persons  would 
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die  before  and  after  that  tenui  the  medial  limit  should  represent  the  average  measure. 
This  idea,  though  inherently  false,  was  prob.  extremely  plausible  to  popular  r^uiers. 

Finding  that  Dr.  Halleyfs  and  De  Moivre's  calculations  were  not  conformable  to  this 
dictum,  Mr.  Lee  attempted  to  prove  that  the  mathematical  principles  of  those  authors 
were  untenable  ;  but  from  Mr.  Lee's  not  possessing  mathematical  acquirements,  and  thus 
not  comprehending  mathematical  demonstrations,  etc.,  the  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  in  the  340  octavo  pages  devoted  to  the  topic  (p.  130-470),  Mr.  Lee  rather 
exemplified  the  absurdity  of  his  own  pretensions,  than  weakened  the  arguments  of  the 
celebrated  mathematicians  he  had  presumed  to  attack. — Farren, 

In  1737  there  was  pub.  in  a  small  fo.  sheet,  A  Proposal  and  Scheme  for  the  Government 
raising  by  Subs.  Five  Millions  of  Money ^  in  order  to  pay  off  therewith  the  like  sum  of  the 
then  4  p.c.  South  Sea  annu.;  and  to  grant  in  lieu  and  instead  thereof,  annu.  for  and 
upon  50,000  single  lives,  chiefly,  if  not  only,  of  natives  or  inhabitants  of  Gt.  Britain,  and 
uj  way  of  the  thereto  annexed  new  invented  lottery  scheme,  and  issuing  50,000  tickets 
at  £iOQ  each. 

In  the  GentlematCs  MagasUne  for  Nov.  of  this  year»  there  was  the  following  : 

A  gentleman  turned  of  44  woald purchase  for  himself  and  wife  turned  of  45,  an  annu.  payable  half- 
yearly  of  ji^ioo  a  year  during  their  joiut  life,  and  of  ^^50  a  year  during  the  life  of  the  surtivor  of  them. 
Query,  first,  Wkai  is  the  fresimi  vforth  of  such  annn.  fo  ben'n  immediaMy  f  and  secondly.  What  is 
sis  present  worthy  supposing  it  to  begin  6  years  hence,  reckoning  money  at  4  Pjc.  f  And  when  the 
gentleman's  hands  be  in,  if  they  would  be  so  good  as  to  give  their  opinion,  WktU  is  the  present  roorth 
0/  the  said  annu,  to  begin  at  2  years,  or  at  4  years,  or  at  6  years,  or  at  S  years,  or  at  lo years  hence, 
your  humble  servant  would  think  himself  much  obliged  to  them  ;  and  do  hereby  promise  to  send  thro 
your  hands  a  pair  of  guineas  to  the  gentleman  whose  calculation  shall  be  judged  the  most  equitable 
between  seller  and  ourchaser. — N.B.  The  annuitants  are  to  all  appearance  in  a  pretty  good  state  of 
health,  and  of  middung  constitutions. — I  am,  sir,  your  constant  reader,  A3*»  of  Great  'Vaxmouth. 

A  letter  to  the  Editor  assured  him  that  the  application  was  a  bond  fide  one. 
The  mag.  for  the  following  Feb.  brought  a  shoal  of  answers,  from  which  we  shall 
select  a  few  points  worthy  of  special  note  : 

S.  T.  replies  that  the  values  may  be  found  without  diflSculty  by  the  method  and  curious  table 
calculated  Dy  the  learned  Dr.  Halley.  He  then  gives  the  values  (explaining  the  process)  as  follows : 
annu.  to  commence  immediately  ;^z33i,  at  the  end  of  2,  4,  6,  8,  xo  years,  ;^zx48, 4^985,  i^845,  j^7X9,  and 
;^6x4  respectively. 

A.  B.  of  London  says :  This  question  depending  upon  the  most  cauitable  method  of  reducing  tiie 
uncertainty  of  human  life  to  a  standard,  or  ascertaming  a  proper  purchasable  term  for  the  residue  of  a 
single  life  or  more,  I  shall  offer  something  entirely  new  on  that  head.  The  vulgar  way  of  estimating 
one  life  a  lease  of  7  vears,  two  a  term  of  14,  and  three  ai,  is  doubtless  most  unjust.  Nor  in  my 
opinion  is  the  method  of  reckoning  one  life  xo  years,  two  19,  three  27,  etc..  every  time  bating  one, 
uo'  more  reasonable  than  the  other,  much  to  be  preferred.  He  then  explains  nis  own  method,  ofwhidi 
tome  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  following  illustrations  : 

First,  I  suppose  every  life  after  it  has  passed  the  dangerous  period  of  seven  years  to  be  a  probable 
term  of  seventy  years  ;  and  seven  years  1  esteem  to  be  the  probable  life  of  every  child  quick-bom. 
Second,  I  look  upon  every  life,  particular  reasons  to  the  contrary  in  particular  cases  excepted^  to  be  a 
purchasable  term  of  [the  figures  are  not  legible],  or  half  the  time  of  its  probable  continuance, 
according  to  the  above  supposition.  Third,  I  suppose  ten  lives,  none  of  'em  under  seven,  to  be  a 
purchasaole  term  of  seven^  years,  or  of  such  part  of  it  as,  at  a  mean  among  themselves,  they  may 

accordin^f  to  the  first  proposition  have  to  live He  then  works  out  the  values  at  three 

rates  of  mt.  4,  6,  and  e  p.c,  making  the  value  of  immediate  annuity  £i2to,£i6^'j,  and  1^941,  and  the 
ddSerred  values  (which  tor  brevity  we  will  take  at  4  p.c.  only)  £xi2t,  £g&7,  £oj^,  ^752,  and  £659.  He 
considers  he  has  earned  the  promised  reward. 

Mr.  Tumer^choobnaster,.  Beaconsfield.  answers  the  query,  arriving  at  his  results  in  Uie  following 
supposition :  That  the  age  of  man  (according  to  Scripture  account)  is  70  years,  and  therefore,  as  ye 
annuitants  are  allowed  to  be  of  healthy  constitutions,  they  are  to  be  supposed  to  arrive  at  that  age ; 
and  consequently  at  45  there  remains  25  years  to  be  purchased;  and,  after  allowing  for  one  years 
difference  m  age,  he  works  the  values  out  as  follows :  j^zsSo,  j^X39x,  £1217,  £ios6,  £906,  and  ;^769, 
respectively. 

Mr.  J.  Richardson  says :  The  h^^thesis  of  Dr.  Halley,  pub.  40  years  ago,  seems  to  me  still  tixe 
most  rational  one ;  it  was  firom  this  that  my  tables  (pub.  about  7  years  since  iz»  the  Gent,  Steward.) 
were  calculated.  He  then  works  out  the  values  j^xxo^  £^016,  £967,  ^739,  £^^*  a^^d  ;^534,  respectively. 

Mr.  Be^jn.  Darting,  of  Hull,  made  the  values  as  follows :  £997,  ^852,  J&569,  ^^367,  £>32,  and  1^1x9. 

Some  further  correspondence  followed,  and  the  pair  of  guineas  was  ultimately  awarded 
to  A.  B.  of  London^  The  residence  of  the  original  A.B.  turned  out  to  be  Norwich,  not 
Yarmouth. 

In  the  years  i75i>  1754*  other  annuity  questions  were  propounded  in  the  pages  of  the 
same  ma£^.,  and  answers  obtained. 

In  1738  M.  Kerseboom  pub.  the  first  of  his  three  tracts  on  Mortality  Obs,  in  Holland  % 
and  in  1742  the  second  and  third.  He  constructed  his  tables  from  the  registers  of  many 
thousand  Life  Annuitants  in  Holland :  registers  which  had  been  kept  for  upwards  of  125 
years.  As  a  full  statement  of  all  the  &ta  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  tables 
will  be  given  under  head  of  Kerseboom's  Mort.  Table,  it  is  not  necessary  to  antici- 
pate it  here.  Mr.  Milne  in  his  art.  on  annu.  in  the  Ency,  Brit,  says :  The  values  of  annu. 
according  to  M.  Kerseboom's  Tab.  of  Mort.  are  not  given  here,  that  table  being  of  doubt- 
ful character,  as  he  neither  pub.  the  whole  of  the  data  from  which  he  formed  it,  nor 
explained  the  manner  of  its  construction. 

•  To  the  2nd  ed.  of  Z>^  Moivr^s  Doctrine  of  Chances^  pub.  in  1758,  was  appended  some 
remarks  "  on  annuities  for  lives."  This  was  indeed  chiefly  a  recapitulation  of  his  separate 
treatise  on  the  subject,  with  a  few  additional  problems.     He  abo  incidentally  ofilered  a 
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fonnula  which,  in  another  form,  now  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  elements  in 
such  calculations.  Its  purport  was  to  define  the  prospective  value  of  a  sum  to  be  re- 
ceivable if  a  person  should  die  within  a  specified  number  of  years.  This  problem  De 
Moivre  demonstrated  was  resolvable  by  a  similar  method  of  annual  values  to  that  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  Halley  for  life  annuities. 

De  Moivre,  on  this  occasion,  also  inserted  a  table  in  accordance  with  his  hypothesis  of 
life  annu.  values  at  5  p.c.  int  for  every  year  of  age  from  i  to  85  inclusive,  and  thus 
appears  to  have  ofifered  the  first  complete  table  extant — Farren,  We  propose  to  repro- 
duce this  table  here : 

The  present  value  of  an  annu.  of  £i  to  continue  so  long  as  a  life  of  a  given  age  is  in 
being,  int.  being  estimated  at  5  P*c- 


Age. 

Value. 

fAjfe. 

Value. 

Age. 

Value. 

Age. 

Value. 

Age. 

Value. 

Age. 

Value. 

I 

11*96 

16 

14*20 

31 

12*88 

46 

IO-99 

61 

816 

76 

378 

2 

12*88 

:i 

14*12 

32 

12*78 

^l 

10*84 

62 

7*?2 

''I 

3-41 

.  3 

13-55 

14*05 

33 

12*67 

48 

10*68 

63 

7*68 

78 

3*03 

4 

13-89 

19 

13-97 

34 

12*56 

49 

10*51 

64 

7*43 
7*18 

g 

2*64 

I 

14*12 

20 

13*89 

-35 

12*45 

50 

10*35 

65 

2*23 

14*34 

21 

13-81 

36 

12*33 

51 

1917 

66 

6*91 

81 

I  81 

I 

14-47 

22 

13*72 

37 

I2'2I 

52 

9.99 

67 

6*64 

83 

138 

14-53 

23 

13-64 

38 

12*09 

53 

9*82 

68 

6*36 

f3 

0-94 

9 

14*60 

24 

13-55 

39 

11*96 

54 

9-63 

69 

607 

!♦ 

0*47 

10 

14*60 

25 

13-46 

40 

11-83 

55 

9*44 

70 

5-77 

8s 

0'02 

II 

14-53 

26 

13-37 
13*28 

41 

11*70 

56 

9*24 

71 

5-47 

86 

O'OO 

12 

14-47 

% 

42 

11*57 

s 

§'2* 

72 

^V 

«3 

14-41 

13-18 

43 

"■43 

It^ 

73 

4*82 

14 

14-34 

29 

13*09 

44 

11*29 

|9 

8*61 

74 

4-49 

15 

14*27 

30 

12*99 

45 

11*14 

60 

8-39 

75 

4*14 

# 

The  author  says  regarding  this  table  : 

I  have  one  word  to  add,  which  is,  that  the  tables  I  have  printed  in  this  book  concerning  the  value 
of  lives,  being  upon  a  supposition  of  an  int.  of  5  p.c,  may  be  thought  not  to  be  well  fitted  for  the 
present  time :  to  which  I  answer. ^^rr/,  that  in  the  body  of  my  book  I  have  given  rules  for  calculating 
the  values  of  lives  for  any  rate  of  int.  Secondly^  that  those  tables  were  orig.  composed  when  int.  was 
at  ^  p.c.  Thirdly t  that  a  man  by  purchasing  a  life  at  a  certain  price  may,  without  offending  the  law, 
make  5  p.c.  of  lus  monev  or  upwards.  Last/v,  that  I  intend  shortly  to  pub.  a  uttle  pocket-book 
containing  tables  for  reaaily  estimating  the  values  of  single  and  combined  lives,  for  an  int.  both  of  ^ 
and  4  p.c,  wherein  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove,  that  th*  rate  of  int.  which  a  man  ought  to  v€Uue  hts 
money  ai,  when  he  purchase*  a  life^  it  not  to  be  regulated  iy  the  int.  he  can  mahe  iy  placing  hit 
money  in  the/undt. 

In  this  same  year  (1738)  Mr.  John  Smart,  author  of  the  famous  int.  tables,  pub.  a 
table  of  mort.  deduced  from  the  Lond.  bills  for  the  ten  vears  1727-37.  This  table  was 
very  little  known,  although  it  really  was  the  first  mort  table  deduced  from  purely  English 
data.     We  do  not  find  iSsX  any  annu.  values  were  ever  calculated  from  this. 

In  1739  Mr.  John  Richards,  of  Exon,  of  whose  first  work  we  have  already  given  a 
detailed  account  under  date  1730,  pub.  Annu*  an  Lives,  and  for  Limiied  Terms  ofYears^ 
considered ;  being  observations  on  what  hath  been  lately  advanced  by  divers  authors, 
tending  to  depreciate  the  value  of  estates  on  those  tenures,  etc.,  etc.  The  book  contains 
nothing  new  regarding  the  theorv  or  practice  of  annu.  on  lives.  It  is  devoted  almost 
entirely  to  the  controversy  then  existing  on  the  subject  of  leases  for  lives ;  but  the  preface 
contains  some  obs.  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  hist,  of  life  annu.     Thus  : 

A  great  many  authors  have  of  late  years  made  it  the  subject  of  their  enquiry  to  find  out  the  value 
of  annu.  and  estates  held  for  years  absolute,  and  j[or years  aeterminabU  on  Lives  ;  amon^  which  how 
few  are  there  that  have  pursued  the  same  with  views  disinterested,  and  free  from  prejuoice  ?  and  in 
how  small  a  vol.  would  all  that  hath  been  pub.  on  that  subject  be  comprixed,  were  everything  to  be  left 
out  which  is  not  the  result  of  rational  deductions  from  hypothesis  in  any  degree  prob.  ? 

Were  this  subject  (as  well  as  others)  treated  with  no  other  view,  but  that  of  instructing  mankind,  by 
discovering  to  them  useful  truths ;  and  did  such  as  undertake  the  task  endeavour  to  express  them- 
selves, and  convey  their  sentiments  in  terms  short,  plain,  and  intelligible,  and  suited  to  the  capacities 
of  those  they  should  inform  ;  carefully  avoiding  all  intricate  and  prouz  methods  of  argument,  in  which 
error  is  often  concealed,  and  the  reader  imposed  on  by  false  conclusions ;  I  say,  were  the  arguments 
on  this  subject  pursued  in  this  manner^  and  with  these  views,  and  did  none  undertake  to  write  on  this 
point  but  such  as  have  sufficient  abilities  to  mana^  it ;  the  diflferences  between  authors,  which  at 
present  appear  of  so  monstrous  a  size,  would  soon  dwindle  into  very  small  ones. 

For,  as  to  that  part  of  the  computation  which  is  purely  mathematical,  and  strictly  demonstrative,  in 
that  everybody  would  agree.  Thus,  for  instance,  where  the  ann.  sum,  the  rate  of  int.,  the  term  of 
continuance  (or  the  ratio  of  a  series  expressing  it),  are  fixed,  no  difference  can  arise  about  the  value  of 
such  annu.  in  ready  money :  And  as  to  tenures  for  life  or  lives,  which  are  of  all  others  the  most  difficult 
to  value,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  human  life ;  yet  in  those  the  ann.  sum  and  rate  of  int.  being 
agreed  on,  all  that  would  be  wanting  to  adjust  the  value  would  be  to  fix  the  terms  of  a  decreasing 
series,  which  would  express  the  prob.  of  life  from  any  given  age ;  and  this  being  (from  the  nature  of  the 
thing)  a  matter  incapable  of  mathematical  certainty,  it  would  doubtless  be  of  use  to  the  worlds  if  (in 
order  to  fix  the  best  hypothesis  for  that  purpose)  jmcA  persons  as  have  leisure^  skilly  and  opportunity, 
woul^  (instead  of  cavilling  about  \t)  from  the  Bills  of  Afort.^  Parish  Regis. ^  Rentals  of  Manors  ^  and 
ttewanls'  accounts;  from  the  pedigrees  of  families ^  lists  of  the  successions  of  kings,  nobility. 
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bishop,  etc. f  from  their  evm  observoHont,  tmdfrom  all  other  frofer  anittameei,  judiciously  dram 

up  oMd^ub.  their  thoughts  on  that  part  0/ the  tuhject :  in  which  they  should  be  very  careful  that  mo 

firmer  customary  methods  of  xnduation^  no  views  of  self-interest,  or  of  serving  any  particular  set 

of  sellers  or  purchasers,  nor  any  other  consideration  whatever,  but  that  of  adjusting  the  series  from 


liTpothesu  miifht  be  estab.  by  £Eu:ts  thus  fairly  represented,  as  would  have  the  concurrence  of  esferj 
jadidoos  person  who  is  willing:  to  be  informed  himself,  and  who  would  not  serve  any  interest  of  his 
own  by  the  ignorance  of  other  people. 

These  remarks  were  remarkably  well  timed,  and  indeed  well  pointed  also.  He  makes 
one  even  more  pointed,  but  justly  merited  home-thrust 

The  author  of  the  Essay  on  Annu.  [Weyman  Lee]  hath  done  me  too  much  honour,  by  exposing  me 
to  view  in  such  good  company  as  Dr.  MalJey,  Mr.  l5e  Moivre,  etc.  He  could  not  indeed  expect  that 
eiUier  of  those  gentlemen  would  pass  so  great  a  compliment  on  him  as  to  take  any  public  notice  of 
his  unfair  treatment;  and  thererore,  lest  his  large  tract} should  pass  intirely  unnoted,  he  judged  it 
necessary  to  irritate  some  persons  of  less  distinction,  that  by  stirring  up  their  resentments,  it  might  be 
thought  that  he  hath  advanced  something  worth  the  taking  notice  of. 

In  1740  Struyck,  a  Dutchman,  pub.  a  folio  work  at  Amsterdam,  in  which  he  gives  two 
tables  deduced  from  separate  obs.  on  the  lives  of  male  and  female  annuitants  obtained 
from  registers  kept  for  about  35  years  in  that  city.  The  tables  taken  jointly,  differ  but 
little  from  those  of  Halley  ;  but  they  show  a  greater  mort.  than  Kerseboom's  (see  1742). 

In  1 741  Mr.  John  Innes  pub.  in  Edin.  a  dissertation  concerning  the  arithmetic  of 
annu.,  to  which  was  subjoin»l :  "  proposab  for  supplying  the  defects  of  this  branch  of 
arithmetic.'* 

We  now  reach  a  name  which  will,  and  deservedly,  always  stand  out  prominently  in  the 
hist  of  annu.  on  lives. 

In  1742  Mr.  Thomas  Simpson  pub.  his  Doctrine  of  Annu.  and  Reversions^  etc.,  in 
which  Uie  subject  is  treated  in  a  manner  much  more  general  and  perspicuous  than  it  had 
been  previously.  His  formulae  were  adapted  to  any  table  of  mort  ;  and  in  the  7th 
corollary  to  his  first  problem,  he  gave  the  theorem  to  which  we  owe  all  the  best  tables  of 
the  values  of  life  annu.  that  have  since  been  pub.  In  the  same  work  he  also  gave  a  table 
of  mort  deduced  from,  the  Lond.  observations  ;  and  four  others  calculated  from  it,  of  the 
values  of  annu.  on  lives,  each  at  three  rates  of  int.  :  the  first  for  single  lives,  the  three 
others  for  two  and  three  equal  joint  lives,  and  for  the  longest  of  two  or  of  three  lives. 
[Lond.  Mort.  Table.] 

We  now  propose  to  see  what  Mr.  Simpson  has  to  say  regarding  his  own  performance  : 

In  tiie  first  place  I  have  given  a  verv  exact  table  for  estimating  the  prob.  of  life,  deduced  from  ten 
years  obs.  on  Uie  Bills  of  Mort.  of  uie  City  of  Lond.,  whereupon  the  succeeding  calculations  are 

Sionnded.  Then,  after  showing  how  to  compute  the  values  of  single  lives,  I  lay  down  a  lemma,  for 
e  sake  of  those  unacqnaint^  with  Uie  principles  of  chances,  by  help  whereof  the  most  intricate 
problems  in  ti^e  subject  are  resolved.    .    .    . 

Next  it  is  shown  how  to  determine  the  values  of  successive  lives,  where  the  first  possessor  has  a 
r^tht,  at  his  decease,  to  nominate  his  successor,  and  his  successor  a  next  successor^  and  so  on.  .  .  . 
Then  is  given  a  meuod  for  finding  Uie  values  of  Reversions,  when  the  expectation  depends  on  the 
chance  of  one  particular  life  in  possession  surrivin^  the  rest.  Lastly,  are  laid  down  some  easy 
practical  rules  for  approximating  the  values  of  lives  without  the  help  of  taoles. 

What.  I  apprehend,  may  best  recommend  this  performance,  is  the  general,  yet  familiar  manner  in 
which  tne  subject  is  treated :  there  not  being  a  solution  throughout  the  whole  work,  except  those 
relating  to  the  use  of  tables,  that  is  not  universal  according  to  any  table  or  obs.  or  degre^  of  prob.  of 
life  whatsoever  |  and  yet  the  conclusions  and  practical  rules  deduced  therefrom  are,  for  the  most  part, 
altogether  as  smiple  as  tould  be  derived  from  any  hjrpothesis.  I  mention  hypothesis,  because  some 
authors  on  this  subject,  without  troubling  themselves  or  their  readers  about  obs.,  etc.,  have  taken  upon 
Uiem  to  prescribe  methods  of  their  own  Uiat  have  neither  foundation  in  experience  nor  in  reason.  But 
tho*  I  cannot  help  blaming  those  men  who  would  thus  arbitrarily  obtrude  their  own  notions  upon 
the  world  for  infallible  rules,  yet  I  would  not  be  thought  to  condemn  any  hyoothesis  grounded  upon 
reason  and  matters  of  fact,  because  such  are  often  made  use  of  to  very  great  aavantage :  of  which  Mr. 
De  Moivre's  excellent  book  on  this  subject  is  an  instance. 

The  following  explains  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  table,  and  aims  at  a  solution  of  the 
cause: 

It  is  possible  that  the  great  difference  which  there  is  in  one  part  of  life  between  the  value  of  an 
annu.  according  to  the  Breslaw  obs.,  and  the  following  tables  ma;  tempt  some  (especially  those  whose 
interest  it  ii ' 
affirm  that 

and  that  the  accounts  pub.         .      _ 

answer,  that  tho'  the  continual  resort  of  people  from  aU  parts  causes  indeed  a  great  increase  in  the 
BiUs       -- -  '  ■  '  " 

oj 

same  „     . ^^ „...._ 

be  more  nearly  so  in  greater,  and  as  the  number  of  persons  that  come  to  live  in  town  after  25  or  30 
yean  of  age  is  inconsiderable  with  respect  to  the  whole  body  of  inhabitants,  it  is  evident  that  the 
value  given  in  the  table  for  all  ages,  not  less  than  25  or  30  years,  can  be  but  little  effected  from  the 
cause  above  mentioned.  'Tis  true  the  values  for  younger  fives  have  not  quite  so  p^ood  a  foundation, 
but  I  presume  the  method  that  I  have  had  recourse  to  upon  this  occasion  is  such  as  is  not  liable  to  any 
reasonable  objections ;  and  as  to  the  difference  that  may  arise  from  any  uncertainty  or  error  in  the 
accounts  of  the  Parish-Clerks,  it  can  be  but  very  little,  because  if  the  age  happens  to  Se  given  a  little 
too  high  one  time,  there  is  the  same  chance  of  its  being  put  down  as  much  too  low  another. 
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Here  is  Simpson's  table  of  annu.  values  at  5  p.c. 

Table  for  the  Valuation  of  Annuities  upon  One  Life— 5  p.c 


Age. 
6 

Years' 
Purchase. 

Age. 

Years' 
Purchase. 

Age. 

Years' 
Purchase. 

Age. 

Years' 
Purchase. 

Age. 

Years' 
Purchase. 

Age. 

Yean' 
Purchase. 

141 

18 

134 

30 

11*6 

42 

10*1 

54 

8-6 

66 

6*9 

I 

14*2 

19 

132 

31 

11*4 

43 

lO'O 

55 

5'5 

^l 

6*7 

143 

20 

130 

32 

11*3 

44 

9.9 

56 

?4 

68 

6*6 

9 

143 

21 

12*9 

33 

11*2 

^§ 

9-8 

57 

8-2 

69 

6*4 

10 

14*3 

22 

127 

34 

II'O 

46 

97 

5» 

81 

70 

6*2 

II 

143 

23 

12-6 

3? 

io*9 

47 

95 

59 

80 

71 

6-0 

12 

14*2 

24 

12*4 

36 

10-8 

48 

9*4 

60 

7*9 

72 

5-8 

13 

141 

25 

123 

37 

IO-6 

49 

93 

61 

77 

73 

5-6 

14 

14-0 

26 

12*1 

3» 

lO'S 

SO 

9*2 

62 

7*6 

74 

5-4 

15 

139 

^l 

I2'0 

39 

10-4 

SI 

9*o 

53 

7-4 

75 

5*2 

16 

137 

28 

II-8 

40 

103 

S2 

8*9 

64. 

7-3 

17 

13*5 

29 

11*7 

41 

IO-2 

S3 

8-8 

65 

7-1 

It  was  considered  that  the  values  in  this  table  were  much  too  low  for  general  use. 

In  1742  Herr  Kerseboom  pub.  in  Amsterdam  his  first  tract,  containing  a  table  of 
mort.  deduced  from  the  regis,  of  many  thousands  of  annuitants  in  Holland  and  West 
Friesland.    [Kerseboom's  Table  of  Mort.] 

In  1744  De  Moivre  submitted  to  the  Royal  Society  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Wm. 
Jones,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  a  paper  On  the  Easitst  if ethod for  Calculating  the  Value  of  Annu.  on 
Lives  from  Tables  of  Observations^  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  determine  the  value  of  life 
annu.  when  a  proportionate  payment  is  allowed  according  to  the  interval  between  the  last 
payment  and  the  date  of  death.     This  paper  is  printed  in  Phil.  Trans,  for  that  year. 

During  the  two  wars  which  began  respectively  in  1739  and  in  1755,  little  money  was 
borrowed  either  upon  annu.  for  terms  of  years  or  those  for  lives.  Indeed,  at  these  periods 
annu.  either  for  terms  or  for  lives  were  seldom  granted,  but  as  premiums  to  the  subscribers 
to  a  new  loan^  over  and  above  the  redeemable  annu.  or  int.,  upon  the  credit  of  which  the 
loan  was  supposed  to  be  made.  They  were  granted,  not  as  the  proper  fund  upon  whidi 
the  money  was  borrowed,  but  as  an  additional  encouragement  to  the  lender.  Thus  in 
1745,  each  subs,  of  £\oq  to  the  Gov.  Lottery^  was  entitled  to  a  life  annu.  of  91.  for  each 
ticket  of  ;^io  taken ;  being  at  the  rate  of  ^4  los.  p.c,  in  addition  to  an  annu.  of  j^"^ 
p.c.  p. a.  on  the  total  amount  so  subs.,  such  annu.  being  free  from  all  taxes.  The  lives 
nommated  on  this  occasion  were  included  in  Mr.  Finlaison's  obs.  No.  2  (1829). 

In  the  case  of  Lawley  v.  Hooper^  which  arose  in  1745,  and  has  since  become  a  leading 
case  in  relation  to  life  annu..  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke  decided  that  the  grant  of  an 
annu.  by  a  borrower  for  his  life,  with  a  proviso  for  redeetning  or  repurchasing  it,  upon 
giving  six  months*  notice  to  the  lender,  was  a  mere  loan  and  usurious^  and  decreed 
redemption  on  payment  of  the  purchase-money  with  legal  int.  On  this  occasion  he  said : 
**  I  really  believe  that  ninety-nine  in  one  hundred  of  these  bargains  are  nothing  but  loans 
turned  into  this  shape  to  avoid  the  Statute  of  Usury."  And  it  was  so.  We  shall  have 
occasion  to  recur  to  the  subject  again.     [Redeemable  Annu.] 

In  1746,  under  the  authority  of  19  Gt».  II.,  c.  12 — An  Act  for  granting  to  His  Majesty 
seifercU  rates  and  duties  upon  glass^  and  upon  spirituous  liquors^  and  for  raising  a  certain 
sum  of  money  by  annu, ,  and  a  Lottery^  to  be  charged  on  the  said  rates  and  duties^  etc,,  it  is 
provided  (sec.  64) : 

And  for  the  greater  encouraranent  of  persons  to  become  contributors  to  the  lottery  hereinbefore 
mentioned,  be  it  enacted,  etc.  That  all  and  every  the  person  and  persons  who  shall  advance  and  pay 
unto  such  receiver  or  receivers,  etc.,  at  or  before  the  respective  days  or  times,  and  in  the  respective 
proportions  hereinbefore  directed,  the  principal  sum  of  j^ioo,  for  the  purchase  of  ten  tickets  in  the  said 


assigns,  an  annu.  of  j^9,  being  computed  after  the  rate  of  i8f.  p.a.  for  such  ticket,  and  so  in  proportion 
for  any  greater  number  of  tickets,  over  and  above  the  annu.  of  ;^4  p.c.  p.a.  made  payable  by  this  Act  to 
each  contributor. 

Making  £1^  p.c.  p.a.  during  the  continuance  of  the  life,  and  £^  in  perpetuity. 

In  a  second  set  of  Exchequer  life  annu.  issued  duiing  this  year  (1746),  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  cap.  was  supplied  by  Dutchmen,  who  almost  without  exception 
nominated  children,  and  in  a  decided  majority  girls.  This  was  not  merely  the  result  of 
accident  or  prejudice.  The  Dutchmen  were  really  well  informed  upon  the  subject. 
Kerseboom's  ** Third  Essay"  had  appeared  four  years  previously,  showing  in  point  of 
longevity  a  decided  advantage  on  the  side  of  females.  Ine  English  contributors  of  this 
penod  were  selecting  nominees  of  either  sex  or  age,  indifferently  up  to  50  or  6a  It  was 
another  instance  of  knowledge  being  power.  These  lives  were  included  in  Mr.  Finlaison's 
obs.,  1829. 

In  1746  Mr.  Richard  Hayes  pub.  a  2nd  ed.  of  his  work  on  annu.  under  the  folloYnnfi" 
title: — A  New  Method  far  Valuing  of  Annu,  upon  Lives  i  together  with  many  usefiu 
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Table — 4  p.c. 


Age. 

Years' 
Purchase. 

10 

19008 

15 

l8*S02 

20 

17-938 

25 

17*420 

30 

i6'8io 

35 

i6x>84 

40 

15133 

45 

13-904 

50 

12-526 

55 

11173 

60 

9713 

65 

8039 

70 

6394 

75 

4*945 

examples  and  instmctions  for  valuing  of  single  lives  ;  two  or  more  lives  ;  lives  taken  in 
with  other  lives ;  annu.  in  expectation ;  an  instance  in  the  Mercers  Co.  ;  estates  for  any 
certain  term  of  years,  as  freeholds,  leaseholds,  and  reversions,  without  any  decimals,  etc. 
The  whole  being  made  easy  to  a  common  capacity. 

There  is  nothmg  in  this  ed.  calling  for  special  remark. 

In  the  same  year  M.  De  Parcieux  pub.  his  famous  essay  on  the 
probable  duration  of  human  life,  in  which  he  gave  several  valuable 
tables  of  mort.  deduced  from  the  Mortuary  Registers  of  different 
religious  houses  in  France,  and  from  the  lists  of  the  nominees  in 
the  French  Tontines ;  also  a  table  of  the  Values  of  annu,  on  single 
Uva^  at  three  rates  of  int.,  calculated  from  his  table  of  mort.  for 
the  tontine  annuitants.  The  work  commences  with  an  algebraical 
theory  of  annuities  certain  ;  and  became  very  popular. 

We  give  here  the  annuity  values  deduced  from  his  table,  for 
quinquennial  periods :  [De  Parcieux's  Table  of  Mort.] 

In  1747  Mr.  James  Hodgson,  F.R.'S.,  pub. :  The  Valuation 
of  Annuities. upm  Lwes  dedueed  from  ike  London  Bills  of  Mort. 
The  work  is  chiefly  of  a  demonstrative  character  in  opposition  to 
merely  imaginary  methods ;  and  the  annuity  values  are  extended 
to  four  places  in  decimals.     He  says  by  way  of  preface  : 

It  is  now  some  years  since  I  undertook  the  trouble  of  computing  the 
following  Tables,  and  Uie  principal  motive  that  induced  me  to  do  it  was, 
that  at  that  time  the  Tables  most  in  use  were  founded  upon  the  Bills  of 
Breslaw. 

At  Breslaw,  one  half  of  the  people  that  are  bom  live  till  they  are  about 
4X  years  of  afe ;  at  Lond.  one-half  die  before  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  ten  jrears,  which   must 
necessarily  maae  a  considerable  alteration  in  the  chances  of  life,  as  well  as  in  the  value  of  the  annu. 

The  method  of  putting  down  the  ages  of  the  several 
classes  of  people  that  me  within  the  oills  of  mort.  (for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Valens  Comyn),  has  furnished 
OS  with  ample  matter  to  found  the  computations  upon. 

The  easy  way  of  raising  money  for  publick  uses  oy  grants 
ing  annu.  upon  lives,  has  met  with  so  great  encouragement, 
that  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  it  will  be  carried  down 
to  future  times. 

The  frequent  entails  upon  estates  by  wills ;  the  granting 
of  leases  u^n  the  lives  of  persons  of  different  ages  and 
differently  raterwoven,  have  rendered  a  true  estimate  of  the 
values  of  lives,  according  to  the  present  circumstances  of 
the  times,  of  very  ^eat  consequence ;  and  to  this  end  the 
utmost  care  and  pains  have  been  taken  to  render  the  tables 
true  and  exact ;  and  if  any  mistake  may  have  happened 
(which  is  not  impossible  in  a  work  that  requires  such  a  vast 
number  of  calctuations),  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  candid  reader 
will  pass  a  favourable  censure  upon  it. 

After  having  explained  in  detail  the  methods  by 
which  his  values  were  deduced,  he  says  : 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  highest  value  of  a  life  is  when 
Uie  person  is  about  6  years  of  age,  and  that  from  the  birth 
to  tnat  time  the  value  of  lives  decrease,  as  they  do  from 
that  time  to  the  utmost  extremity  of  old  age;  that  a  life  of 
X  vear  old  is  nearly  equal  in  viUue  to  a  life  of  2^  jrears 
ola ;  that  a  life  of  2  years  old  is  nearly  equal  in  value  to  a 
life  of  77  [years]  old :  that  a  life  of  3  years  old  is  nearly 
equal  in  value  to  a  life  of  X2  years  old ;  that  a  life  of  4  years 
old  is  nearly  equal  in  value  to  a  life  between  9  and  10  years ; 

and  that  a  life  of  5  year*  is  nearly  equal  in  value  to  a  life  of  -  ,     ,.  ,     . 

7  years  of  age ;  and  hence  arose  the  custom  of  putting  the  value  of  the  lives  of  mmors  upon  the  same 
value  with  those  of  a  middling  age,  which  at  the  best  is  but  a  bold  guess,  and  made  use  of  for  no 
better  reawn,  than  that  they  hnevo  of  no  better  way  to  find  the  true  value. 

The  above  is  an  abstract  of  his  Tables  of  life  annu.  values,  4  p.c.  We  shall  have 
occasion  to  notice  this  work  again  under  B.  of  Mort.,  and  Lond.  T.  of  Mort. 

In  1748  Mr.  James  Dodson,  F.R.S.,  pub.  the  1st  vol.  of  the  Mathematical  Repository^ 
in  which  was  contained  various  problems  and  solutions  bearing  upon  annu.  He  strongly 
recommended  the  hypothesis  of  De  Moivre  as  the  most  eligible  means  for  determining 
the  value  of  annu.  until  the  results  derivable  from  the  Lond.  bills  should  be  more  worthy 
of  confidence  (see  again  1750  and  1755). 

In  the  great  usury  case  of  Chesterfield  v.  Janssen,  heard  before  Lord  Hardwicke  in 
1750,  it  was  said  by  counsel :  "This  extravagance  [of  borrowing]  has  estab.  a  trade  of 
annu.  and  post-obits,  universally  exclaimed  against.  The  ruin  of  a  man  who  falls  into 
this  method  is  declared  not  to  be  far  off:  he  rums  his  estate  without  spending  half."  We 
shall  have  occasion  to  notice  this  case  further  in  other  parts  of  this  work. 

A  3rd  ed.  of  De  Moivre*s  work  on  annu.  was  printed  in  1750*  There  were  no  material 
alterations  from  the  2nd  ed. 

In  1751  Mr.  Weyman  Lee  pub.  a  valuation  of  annu.  and  leases  certain  for  a  single  life. 
In  this  work  he  attempted  to  refute  the  vacious  charges  of  ei^ror,  etc.»  whi(^  his  former 


Age. 

Years'  Value. 

Annu.  )^xoo 
wiUPur^ase. 

I 

13-9428 

£1  z  s 

5 

17-4788 

5  14    5 

10 

17*2738 

5  15    9 

15 

16-2093 

6    3    5 

20 

14-8901 

6  14    4 

7  3    8 

25 

13-9187 

30 

130828 

7  12   10 

35 

12-3051 

826 

40 

11-5424 

8  13    3 

45 

10 -9689 

924 

50 

10-1920 

9  16    3 

55 

93941 

10  12  II 

60 

84860 

n  15    8 
13    8   0 

65 

7-4620 

70 

6-6315 

15    I    7 

75 

58025 

16  19    6 

80 

4*3781 

22  16  10 

85 

31965 

31    6    4 

90 

I  8506 

54    0    9 
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lublicatioD  (1737)  had  elidCed.  It  seems  but  far  to  hear  wlut  he  has  to  »;  tfter  the 
lefit  of  the  contToversjr  which  he  hid  raised  : 

Some  time  *^o,  I  pab.  an  e*u.y  on  (lia  mHliDd  of  AJcertAJnin;  the  thIdb  of  uinn',  ud  of  leaie* 
reduced  10  ADnu.  certain  for  one  or  more  lives;  aod  tberoa  1  laid  down  tldipoiition  nj  tha  jFnnmd< 
VDik,  vif.,  that  the  even  chnnce  of  tha  dnrulan  of  &  life,  computed  ddco  onl^  for  the  wbole  life,  ms 
the  flole  tmc  meaiure  of  the  value  of  an  aoDn.  dependinff  on  tlut  [ife.  But  luico  Bome  perioAB  havv 
made  obi.  on  thii  my  method,  nod  otfaen  have  form'd  valuatiaiu  of  dieee  eiUtae,  and  baTe  defended 
and  (till  adhere  to  the  method  preKiibed  bj  Dr.  Haller,  I  think  it  will  not  be  amiu  to  maka  toma 
remarki  upcni  Ihem,  partir  to  aniwer  and  renum  the  obiectioDi  which  have  been  oSar'd,  bgt  dueAy, 
becaose  it  ^vq  me  an  opportonjtj  to  maintain,  and  farther  confirm  the  fiudaiKiktal  paction. 

Amongst  tny  advertanci,  Mr-  H.  B.  appui*  to  be  moat  potent,  and  indeed  the  only  one  who  deterree 

nine  be  the  Kgbler  for  forming  an  eatimate  of  the  value  of  anni.  on  a  tin^e  given  Ufo.  The  Di.'i 
rnleil  tofind  the  valneof  theannn.  for  each  jearof  the  given  life  to  an  100:  which  Li  done  andean  be 
no  othervme  done  but  by  computing  the  cbancee  of  mott.  aiiiLng  in  each  year,  and  deducting  the 
valne  thereof  out  of  the  value  of  an  anna,  ahulute  for  that  year  ;  and  then  to  put  tovether  M  the 
lalnea  »  collected,  and  the  lum  total  ii  the  valne  of  the  annu.  for  the  given  lif^.    Mine  i>,  to  find  to 

fbr  U»  given  life  will  be  the  aame  ac  the  viUue  c^  an  annn.  for  ^at  term  of  Teaia. 

It  may  be  said  of  ibis  writer :  that  he  w«s  a  gentlanan  vho  refbied  to  be  ccnrinced. 
[MORT.  Obs.] 

In  1752  Mr.  Simpson  pab.  hii  Siitc/  Exerd^a,  being  a  sapplemeni  to  his  doctrine  of 
annu.  ;  nherein  he  gave  new  tables  of  the  values  of  anna,  on  two  jobt  lives,  and  on  the 
sorvivor  of  two  lives,  mach  more  copioas  than  those  he  had  inserted  in  the  prindpttl 
work  ;  but  these  were  also  calculated  from  his  Load,  table  of  mort. 

In  the  same  year  the  4th  ed.  of  De  Moivre's  Trtatiu  im  Annn.  was  pub.  It  contained 
two  extra  tables  for  single  life  annu.  at  the  rate  of  3  and  3}  p.c  int. ;  utd  Mune  directions 
as  to  the  emplc^moit  of  int.  tables  in  generaL 

In  1753  a  ind  vol.  of  "' 
numerous  collection  of  i 
hypothesis.  Mr.  Dodson,  its  editor,  had  calculated  to  3  plscei  of  decimals  a  complete 
set  of  annn.  tables  for  single  lives,  at  the  several  rates  of  3,  34,  4,  4i,  5,  and  6  p.c  int., 
thus  incidentally  offering  the  fiillcst  embodiment  of  De  Moivre's  hypothesis  extant. 

In  1753  Mr.  Tames  Hardy  pub.  A  Compute  Syslrm  gf  Int.  and  Annu^  FevHiUd  t^ott 
New,  Eaiy,  and  Kational  Principla  ;  containing  the  whole  bus.  of  int.  and  annu.  for  a  &[ed 
time,  in  perpetuity,  or  depending  on  single  lives  or  any  number  of  jc^t  or  successive  lives 
either  in  possession  or  reversion,  with  a  great  vanely  of  questions,  etc,  "useful  for 
landed  and  monied  men,  lawyers,  stewards,  and  all  such  as  have  any  concern  with  annu. " 
In  the  questions  so  proposed  10  be  discussed  is  mentioned  "  Insurances  on  Lives  " — almost 
the  first  time  any  work  had  mode  distinct  mention  of  the  bus.  \  but  there  was  nothing  in 
the  wrak  itself  to  jostify  the  expectation  of  the  title-page  on  that  subject.  Mr.  H^dy 
may  be  properly  culed  a  disciple  of  Weyman  Lee's. 

In  1754  Mr.  Stonehouse  pub.  Tlu  ValuatiiM  <^  Anmdiia  otiZaia  dedtuei  froM  tht 
Lend.  Bias  of  Mori.    He  says : 
M;  principal  motivei  to  undertake  the  calculating  ■  boh  let  of  tablet  from  the  Load.  Bill  of  Uort. 


Gained  fri>m  the  aame  billa  of  7,  S,  or  io_vean ;  Chat 
all  the  tabia  founded  upon  the  Lond.  Bills  (eacmt 

from  ^e  bill!  by  increaiing  the  damber  i^  the  living 
in  all  the  agci  under  3<\  are  pnh.  without  piactical 
ru]«,  or  wTth  lucb  aa  uie  faliie,  oncenain,  and  in- 
concfutive;  and  I  think  it  very  unrea.onable  that  a 
poor  dtiien  of  London  thouldbe  made  topavforao 
annu.  accordini  to  the  prob.  of  the  dura^on  of  life 
at  Biealaw,  where,  ai  appean  from  the  blllH,  one- 
half  of  the  people  tbat  are  bam  live  till  they  are 
about  41  vean  of  age,  wMereiu  at  Lond.  imt^kaif 
die  tt/cTT  lity  omK  at  lit  o«r  0/ 13. 

The  annexed  is  an  abstract  of  his  table  of 
annn.  values,  5  p.c  deduced  as  staled. 

In  the  some  year  Mr.  Dodson  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Royal  Society,  Cottcemmgtht 
Value  of  an  Annu.  for  Life,  and  the  Prob.  of  a  Survivorship;  in  which  he  refers  to  De 
Moivre  s  calculation  of  the  proportionate  ann.  payment  in  reUtion  to  the  exact  date  of 
death,  and  offers  a  simple  method  for  determining  the  value.   This  was  pub.  in  PhU.  Tram. 

In  1754  also  Mr.  Edmond  Hoyle  pub.  An  Estay  Imoards  maiing  tkt  Doctrau  of 
Chaneei  easy  to  those  who  understood  vu^r  maihematies  oniy.  To  which  was  added  some 
useful  tables  on  annu.  for  lives,  viz. : 

I.  The  value  of  an  annu.  of  j£^l  a  year  upon  a  single  life,  int.  of  money  at  3  p.c.  calcu- 
lated according  to  the  Lond.  BUls  of  Mort.  i.  Ditto  at  4  p.c.  3.  Ditto  at  3  p.c.  ac- 
cording 10  the  Breslau  Table.    4.  Ditto,4p,c     Then  follow  some  interest  tables. 

In  1755  the  3Td  voL  of  Dodson's  MathematiiaJ  RtposHary  was  pub.,  containing 
further  problems  relating  to  aimu.  on  Lves,  many  prob.  relating  to  leases  for  lives,  and 
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finally  some  questions  relating  to  Life  Ins. — ^the  first  which  had  distincUy  treated  of  the 
subject ;  see  Life  Ins.,  Hist.  of. 

The  3rd  ed.  of  De  Moivre's  Doctrine  o/Chanca,  pub.  in  1756,  after  the  author's  death, 
again  contained  a  species  of  appendix,  relating  to  liie  annu. 

In  1756  also  Mr.  Dodson  contributed  to  the  PhiJ,  Trans,  a  TabU  of  Annu,  Values 
based  upon  a  Compound  Table  ef  Mort,  constructed  by  Dr,  Brackenridge  from  the  Breslau 
and  Land,  Bills  of  Mort. 

In  1757  all  subs,  of  £\OQ  to  the  Loan  on  3  p.c  annu.  then  raised,  were  allowed  by 
way  of  bonus  a  life  annu.  of  £\  2s.  6d, ;  and  a  like  annu.  in  respect  of  each  add.  ;(^zoo 
subs.,  irrespective  of  age.    These  lives  were  included  in  Mr.  Finlaison's  Obs.,  1829. 

In  the  same  year  Richard  Gaddesbury  pub.  a  Treatise  on  Decimal  Arithmetic^  in 
which  was  contained  some  obs.  on  annu.  tor  years  certain,  and  also  for  lives. 

In  1760  the  learned  Euler  gave  a  formula  by  which  the  value  of  an  annu.  on  a  single 
life  of  any  age  may  be  derived  from  that  of  an  annu.  on  a  life  one  year  older ;  which 
formula  was  included  in  that  given  by  Mr.  Simpson  18  vears  before,  for  effecting  the  same 
purpose  in  case  of  any  number  of  joint  lives  ;  and  by  this  compendious  metiiod  M.  Euler 
caloilated  a  lable  of  the  values  of  single  lives  from  M.  Kerseboom's  table  of  mort — 
Milne.  He  (Euler)  pointed  out  the  great  necessity  that  asso.  granting  annu.  .should  be 
founded  on  sound  principles,  and  managed  with  prudence. 

In  this  same  year  a  writer  in  the  Gentleman  s  Mag.,  with  Buffon's  table  before  him, 
said : 

Then  with  regard  to  the  parchase  or  lale  of  annu.  for  life,  we  may  from  this  table,  and  the  tables 
of  compound  int.,  easily  see  what  a  person  of  any  age  ought  to  pay  for  an  annn.  for  life ;  because  in 
this  table  we  may  see  what  number  of  years  a  person  of  any  age  nas  an  equal  chance  to  live,  and  in 
the  tables  of  compound  interest  we  may  see  what  is  the  present  value  of  any  annu.  for  that  number 
of  yean  at  the  common  rate  of  int.  Thus,  a  person  of  po  has  by  this  table  an  equal  chance  to  live  s8 
years,  and  by  the  table  of  compound  int.  we  may  see  that  the  present  value  of  £\  p.a.  for  28  years, 
reckoning  int.  at  3  p.c,  is  a  little  above  j^i8  zcr.  Therefore  a  person  of  that  age  ought  to  pay,  at  die 
present  low  rate  of  int.,  nearly  19  years'  purchase  for  an  annu.  for  life :  whereas  if  the  common  rate 
of  int.  were  still  at  5  p.c.  he  ought  to  pay  full  15  years'  purchase ;  and  as  there  are  always  more  sellers 
than  buyers,  the  common  price  was  generally  under  this  rate. 

The  fallacies  which  lurk  in  the  above  were  fidly  pointed  out  by  a  Mr.  W.  Chappie,  in 
the  following  number  of  the  Mag. 

In  1762  the  Equitable  So.  was  founded,  and  appears  upon  the  authority  of  Dr.  Price  to 
have  entered  upon  annu.  bus.  He  says,  '*  It  assu.  any  sums  or  rev.  annu.  on  any  lives, 
for  any  number  of  years,  as  well  as  for  the  whole  continuance  of  the  lives,  at  rates  settled 
by  particular  calculation."  We  believe  that  in  later  years  the  Sa  has  not  transacted  any 
annu.  bus. 

In  1762  Mr.  Benjamin  Webb  pub.  T7u  Complete  Annuitant,  consisting  of  Tables  ofint. 
Simple  and  Compound ;  which  were  declared  by  their  author  to  be  the  "  most  complete, 
extensive,  and  useful  set  hitherto  pub.,"  and  to  be  constructed  on  a  true  and  familiar  plan. 
[Mort.  Tables.] 

In  176^  Mr.  Benjamin  Martin  pub.,  in  his  work  on  Decimal  Arithmetic,  Tables  of 
compound  int.  and  annu.  Among  the  latter  a  reprint  of  Halle/s  table  of  values  of  annu. 
on  lives. 

About  1763  an  Annu.  So.  was  founded  in  the  City  of  Salisbury,  for  the  piupose  of 
raising  a  fund  sufficient  to  allow  the  widow  of  every  person  who  had  been  a  member 
three  years  an  annuity  of  jf  30  during  life. 

In  1765  Herr  Lambert  pub.  in  Germany  the  first  part  of  a  treatise  on  annu.  The  third 
part  was  not  pub.  until  1772.    [Mort.  Tables.] 

On  the  zst  January,  1765,  the  Land,  Annu,  So.  was  founded,  with  a  view  to  make 
ann.  provision  for  widows.  The  contribution  was  to  ht£$  5^.  p.a.,  payable  half-yearly ; 
and  for  this  an  annu.  of  ;f  20  was  to  be  given  to  eveiy  widow  during  widowhood,  pro- 
vided her  husband  lived  one  year  after  admission  ;  of  ^  30  if  the  husbsuid  live  7  years ;  or 
;£'40  if  he  lived  15  years.  There  was  a  £$  $s,  admission  fee  for  every  member  not 
exceeding  45  years  of  age  ;  with  £$  $s.  extraordinary  for  every  year  above  45. 

In  17&  the  Laudable  So.  of  Annuitants  was  founded.  The  subs,  was  the  same  as  in 
the  London,  If  the  husband  lived  but  one  year,  the  widow  was  entitled  to  an  annu.  of 
jf  10 ;  if  2  vears*  £is  ;  if  3  years,  £20  ;  4  years,  £2$  ;  7  years,  £3^ ;  10  years,  £3}  ; 
13  years,  ^40.  No  member  was  admitted  beyond  45  years  of  age.  The  entrance  lee 
was  £s  5j.  ;  there  were  no  other  payments. 

Dr.  Price  in  the  first  instance  (1771),  and  Mr.  Wm.  Dale  in  1772,  drew  very  marked 
attention  to  the  promised  advantages  held  forth  by  each  of  these  sos.  They  proved  to 
demonstration  that  the  annu.  proposed  to  be  granted  were  much  larger  than  the  subs, 
justified  ;  and  by  means  of  the  controversy  which  ensued  the  science  of  life  contingencies 
became  in  some  measure  popularized.     This  subject  is  fully  discussed  later  in  this  art. 

In  this  year  the  Gov.  raised  a  further  sum  by  the  sale  of  life  annu.  and  a  lottery. 
There  were  no  special  features.  Some  of  the  lives  of  this  year  were  included  in  Mr. 
Finlaison's  Obs.  No.  2  (1829). 

A  parliamentary  return  pub.  in  1767  showed  that  the  nine-shillings  life  annu.  given  by 
way  of  bonus  on  lottery  tickets  in  1745  had  orig.  involved  an  ann.  charge  on  the  Treasury 
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of  ;f22,500,  reducible  as  the  annuitants  died  off.  The  charge  was  that  reduced  to 
j^  1 7, 3 14.  The  eighteen-shillings  annu.  which  constituted  the  lottery  bonuses  in  1746 
involved  an  orig.  charge  of  ;^45,ooo  p.  a.  That  had  become  reduced  to  ;f  34,465.  The 
£1  2s.  6d.  bonus  on  the  3  p.c  annu.  of  1757  had  involved  an  ann.  charge  of  ;^33,750 ; 
but  it  had  become  reduced  oy  lives  falling  in  to ;f  3 1, 558. 

In  1768  Mr.  J.  Rowe,  of  Exeter,  pub.  Letters  relative  to  Societies  of  Annuitants^  etc,^ 
by  which  the  members  were  informed  of  the  insufficiency  of  their  payments  in  relation  to 
the  advantages  promised  by  the  founders  and  expected  by  the  subs. 

In  1769  was  founded  the  So.  for  Annu.  Encreasing  to  the  Survivors :  in  other  words,  a 
scheme  of  Tontine  annu.  The  So.  had  some  special  features,  but  a  complete  outline  of 
it  will  be  given  under  its  alphabetical  title. 

About  mis  period  there  were  estab.  in  Lond.,  in  add.  to  the  sos.  we  have  particularly 
mentioned,  the  following  :  The  Amicable  So.  of  Annuitants ;  The  Provident  So.  ;  The 
So.  of  Lond.  Annuitants ;  The  Eouitable  So.  of  Annuitants ;  The  Westminster  Union 
So.  ;  The  London  Union  So,  ;  Tne  Consolidated  So. ;  The  Public  Annu.  So, ;  The 
Rational  So.  ;  The  Friendly  So.  of  Annuitants  ;  and  prob.  various  others  whose  names 
are  now  lost  or  forgotten.  Similar  sos.  were  also  founded  in  the  Provinces.  We  have 
the  articles  of  one  estab.  at  Romsey  in  Hants,  in  1770.  The  So.  was  founded  at  the 
Dolphin  Inn,  and  its  principal  art.  were  printed  for  circulation.  Members  were  to  be 
above  21  and  under  40  years  of  age.  There  was  to  be  an  entrance  fee,  commencing  at 
;f  2  2s.  for  the  early  members,  and  increasinc;  to  ;f  5  5x.  or  more  when  a  100  members 
had  been  obtained.  The  ann.  subs,  was  to  be  £'^  payable  quarterly,  with  small  extra 
payments  to  Sec.  and  Treasurer,  and  2s,  6d.  towards  the  "annual  feast."  The  advantages 
promised  in  return  were  the  following  : 

VII. — ^That  the  widow  of  every  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of  the  So.  for  the  space  of 
three  years,  and  shall  have  regularly  paid  his  quarterly  and  ann.  payments  during  that  time,  snail  be 
entitled  to  receive  from  the  stock  of  the  said  So.  an  annu.  or  clear  yearly  sum  of  j^jo  during  her  widow- 
hood»  provided  she  shaU  have  been  lawfully  married  six  calendar  months  before  his  death  ;  which  annu. 
shall  be  paid  by  equal  sums  payable  quarterly.  .  .  .  But  if  any  such  widow  shall  be  married  again 
to  any  person  of  good  character  (not  oeing  a  soldier  or  seaman),  and  he  shall  be  willing  to  become  a 
member  of  the  So.  and  shall  notirjr  the  same  to  the  Treasurers  at  the  next  monthly  meetmg  after  such 
marriage,  he  shall  be  admitted  a  member  upon  paying  the  then  settled  entrance  fee ;  and  whenever  he 
shall  happen  to  die.  such  widow  shall  be  restored  to  ner  annuity  of  ^30:  and  in  case  he  shall  happen 
to  survive  her,  he  shall  enjoy  the  same  advantages  as  any  other  member,  out  in  no  other  degree. 

VIII. — ^That  every  member  when  he  shall  have  been  admitted  full  15  years,  and  shall  have  in  every 
respect  complied  with  the  estab.  rules  of  the  So.,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  said  fund  aa 
annu.  or  yearly  pavment  of  ;^i5  in  case  such  member  be  then  unmarried,  and  at  least  45  years  of  age : 
or  in  case  he  stxall  afterwards  become  a  widower,  which  annu.  shall  commence,  etc.,  and  be  paid 
quarterly.  [The  member  might  relinquish  his  personal  annu.,  and  any  future  wife,  over  40,  would  be 
entitled  on  her  widowhood  to  receive  an  annu.  of  £y>.    The  member  to  continue  his  subscriptions.] 

By  art.  No.  ix.,  if  the  current  income  of  the  So.  was  not  sufficient  to  provide  the  annu., 
the  members  to  pay  such  add.  quarterly  or  ann.  sums  as  would  make  them  good ;  and  by 
art  kiv.,  members  might  pay  double  subs.,  etc.,  and  secure  double  advantages. 

Mr.  Baily,  writing  in  I0I3,  and  clearly  referring  to  this  period,  says  : 

Nothing  perhaps  tended  so  much  to  destroy  the  numerous  Bubble  Societies  which  spang  up  about 
forty  years  ago  :  nothing,  probably,  opened  so  effectually  the  eyes  of  the  public  with  respect  to  their 
delusive  schemes,  as  the  pub.  of  more  correct  and  comprehensive  tables  of  the  values  of  life  annuities, 
whereby  the  true  value,  which  ought  to  be  given  in  sucn  cases  was  more  accurately  determined.  Ana 
as  one  improvement  in  science  generally  leads  on  to  another,  this  naturally  open^  the  way  to  a  mor« 
complete  and  comprehensive  investigation  of  the  subject ;  so  that  at  the  present  day  a  new,  a  distinct, 
and  an  interesting  branch  of  an,alysis  has  arisen,  which  was  unknown  to  mathematicians  of  a  former 
period. 

About  this  period  also  the  two  following  adv.  appeared  very  frequently  in  the  daily 
newspapers : 


particulars 
Eleven  p.c.  for  life  given  to  all  ages. — Annuity  office,  numb.  8,  Pope's  Head  Alley,  Comhill, — 
Persons  inclined  to  purchase  annu.  for  their  own  lives,  or  the  lives  of  others,  of  any  age,  may  have  the 
same  well  secured,  and  regularly  paid  half  vearlv)  at  a  Banker's  in  Lond.  Further  particulars  may  be 
had  by  appljring  personally  or  by  letter  to  uis  office. 

We  have  now  to  mark  another,  and  an  important  epoch  in  the  hist,  of  life  annu.  This 
dates  from  1 771,  the  year  in  which  Dr.  Price — the  compiler  of  the  Northampton  Table 
of  Mort — pub.  the  nrst  ed.  of  his  famous  work  :  Obs.  on  Reversionary  Payments ;  on 
Schemes  for  Providing  Annu^  for  Widows^  and  for  Persons  in  Old  Age  ;  on  the  Method 
of  Calculating  the  Values  of  Assu.  on  Uves^  etc.  ;  to  which  was  added^  **  Four  Essays  on 
different  subjects  in  the  doctrine  of  life  annu.  and  political  arithmetic."  The  date  ot  this 
work  is  erroneously  given  by  some  writers  as  1762  ;  by  several  others  as  1769.  The  first 
ed.  now  lies  before  us  dated  1771. 

Dr.  Price,  in  the  preface  to  the  work  just  named,  tells  us  how  his  attention  became 
drawn  to  the  subject : 

A  few  jears  ago,  many  gentlemen  of  the  first  eminence  in  the  law  formed  themselves  into  a  society 
for  providing  annu.  for  the  widows  of  all  such  persons  in  judicial  offices,  barristers,  civilians,  and 
solicitors,  as  should  choose  to  become  members.  A  plan  was  agreed  upon  and  printed ;  but  some 
doubts  happening  to  arise  with  respect  to  it,  the  directors  resolved  to  ask  the  opinion  and  advice  of 
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three  gentlemen,  well  known  for  their  skill  in  calculation.    This  occasioned  a  farther  reference  to  me ; 
and  the  issne  was,  that  the  plan  being  found  to  be  insufficient,  the  whole  design  was  laid  aside. 

About  the  same  time,  several  other  societies  were  formed  with  the  same  views ;  but  all  on  pUms  alike 
improper  and  insufficient.  Finding,  therefore,  that  the  public  wanted  information  on  this  subject,  I 
was  Icid  to  undertake  this  work,  imagining  that  it  mig4it  be  soon  finished,  and  diat  all  I  could  say  might 
be  brought  into  a  very  narrow  compass.  But  in  thul  have  been  much  mistaJ^en.  A  design  which  lat 
first  thought  would  ^ve  little  trouble,  has  carried  me  far  into  a  very  wide  field  of  inquiry :  and  engaged 
me  in  many  calculations  that  have  taken  up  much  time  and  labour.  I  shall,  however,  be  sufficiently 
rewarded  tor  my  labour,  should  it  prove  the  means  of  preventing  any  part  of  that  (Ustress,  which  is 
likely  to  be  hereafter  produced  by  the  sos.  now  subsisting  for  the  beuOTt  of  widows.  I  have  proved 
the  madeqnateness  of  their  plans,  b^  undeniable  facts  and  mathematical  demonstration.  I  have 
further  given  an  account  of  some  ox  the  best  plans,  which  are  consistent  with  sufficient  prob.  of 
permanency  and  success.  Should,  therefore,  any  of  these  sos.  determine  to  reform  themselves,  or 
should  any  institutions  of  the  same  kind  be  hereafter  established,  they  will  here  find  direction  and 
assistance. 

He  adds: 

The  general  disposition,  which  has  lately  shown  itself  to  encourage  these  sos.  is  a  matter  of  the 
most  serious  concern,  and  ought  I  think  to  be  taken  under  the  notice  m  the  Legislature.  The  leading 
persons  amount  the  ^reteni  members  will  be  the  first  annuitants :  and  they  are  sure  of  being^  gainers  : 
and  the  more  msufficient  the  scheme  is  on  which  the  so.  is  formea,  the  greater  will  be  the  gains  of  the 
first  annuitants.  The  same  principle,  therefore,  that  has  produced  and  kept  up  other  bubble*  has  a 
tendency  to  preserve  and  promote  these;  and  for  this  reason,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  in  the  present  case 
no  argumente  will  be  attended  with  any  e£Fect. 

He  adds  the  following  foot-note  by  way  of  coniinnation  to  the  preceding  : 

This  apprehension  has  been  verified  by  foct.  At  the  beginning  of  last  winter  a  letter  was  pub.  to 
the  Prvvideni  So.  conlatning  a  clear  ^roof  of  ike  intuffictencv  cf  ike  plane  of  all  these  sos.  It  was 
at  least  to  be  expected  that  such  a  pub.  would  prevent  the  rise  of  new  sos.,  fdhned  on  imort 
inadequate  plans.  But  this  was  so  fiu"  from  being  the  effect,  that  soon  afterwards  a  so.  sprung  up 
which  calls  itself  the  Rational  Annu,  So. ;  and  which,  though  it  does  not  take  half  the  values  ot  the 
annuities  it  promises,  has  had  the  shamelessness  to  assure  the  public  that  it  is  formed  on  a  plan 
inamiestably  durable.  The  Consolidated^  the  Public  Annuitant^  and  the  Westminster  Union  Sos. 
are  yet  worn  inst.  which  have  been  since  formed ;  and  there  may,  for  ought  I  know,  be  many  more ; 
for  indeed  all  Land,  seems  now  to  be  entering  into  asw,  of  this  kind. 

He  retains  to  his  text,  and  continues : 

The  consideration  that  "  the  gain  made  by  some  of  these  sos.  will  be  so  much  plunder  taken  from 
others,"  ought  immediately  to  engage  all  to  withdraw  from  them  who  have  any  regard  to  justice  and 
humanity ;  but  experience  proves,  that  this  argument,  when  opposed  to  private  interest,  is  apt  to  be 
too  feeble  in  its  influence. 

It  cannot  be  said  with  precision  how  long  these  sos.  may  continue  their  payments  to  annuitants 
after  be^nning  them.  A  continued  increase,  and  a  great  proportion  of  young  members,  may  support 
them  fer  a  longer  time  than  I  can  foresee.  But  the  longer  they  are  supported  by  such  means,  the  more 
mischief  tiiey  must  occasion.  So  a  tradesman,  who  sells  cheaper  than  he  buys,  may  be  kept  up  for 
many  years  by  increasing  bus.  and  credit ;  but  he  will  be  all  the  while  accumulating  distress ;  and  the 
longer  he  goes  on,  the  more  extensive  ruin  he  will  produce  at  last. 

It  is  impossible  that  any  one  could  have  spoken  more  earnestly,  and  more  to  the  point 
than  this.     He  proceeds  to  give  the  reader  an  outline  of  the  contents  of  the  work  : 

In  the  first  essay  I  have  made  many  obs.  on  the  expectations  of  lives,  the  pernicious  influence  of 
neat  towns  on  health  and  manners  and  pop. ;  the  increase  of  mankind ;  and  other  subjects  in  the 
doctrine  of  annu.  and  political  arithmetick.  In  the  last  essay  I  have  stated  carefully  the  proper 
method  of  forming  tables  of  the  prob.  of  human  life,  from  given  obs.,  and  in  the  appendii.  besides 
several  new  tables,  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  give  Mr.  Simpson's  Tables  of  the  Values  and 
expc»ctations  of  Lond.  lives ;  and  all  the  other  tables  which  can  be  wanted  in  the  perusal  of  this  work. 

The  plan  of  the  work,  and  its  method,  may  be  gathered  by  those  who  are  not  already 
fiuniliar  with  these,  by  the  following  : 

Question  i.  A  set  of  married  men  enter  into  a  so.  for  securing  annu.  to  thdr  widows.  What  sum 
of  money,  in  a  single  present  payment,  ought  every  member  to  contribute,  in  order  to  entitle  his  widow 
to  an  annu.  of  ^30  p.a.  for  her  life,  estimating  int.  at  4  p.c.  ? 

Answer.  It  is  evident  that  the  value  of  such  an  expectation  is  different,  according  to  the  different 
ages  of  the  purchasers,  and  the  proportion  of  the  age  of  the  wife  to  that  of  the  husband.  Let  us  then 
simpose  that  every  person  in  such  a  so.  is  of  the  same  age  with  his  wife,  and  that,  one  with  anodier, 
all  the  members  when  they  enter  may  be  reckoned  40  years  of  age,  as  many  entering  above  this  age 
as  below  it.    .    .    . 

He  then  reasons  out  the  value  as  demonstrated  by  the  hypothesis  of  De  Moivre,  and 
the  table  of  Simpson ;  and  he  offers  the  following  obs.  regarding  the  labours  of  these 
g[entlemen  : 

Mr.  De  Moivre  has  calculated  the  values  of  single  lives  on  the  supposition  of  an  equal  decrement 
of  life  thro'  all  its  stages  till  the  age  of  86,  which  he  has  considered  as  the  utmost  possible  extent 
of  life.  .  .  .  This  hypothesis  eases  very  much  the  labour  of  calculating  the  values  of  lives ;  and  it 
is  so  conformable  to  Dr.  Halley's  Table  of  Obs.  that  there  is  little  or  no  reason  for  distinguishing 
between  the  values  of  lives  as  deduced  fr^m  this  table,  and  the  same  values  deduced  from  the 
hypothesis. 

In  order  to  avoid  putting  the  reader  to  trouble,  I  have  given  this  table  at  the  end  of  this  work,  and  I 
have  also  given  two  other  tables ^  which  I  have  formM  from  the  B.  of  Afort.  at  Northampton  and 
Norwich,  These  last  tables  answer  more  nearly  to  Mr.  De  Moivre's  hypothesis  than  even  Dr.  Halley's 
table ;  and  the  difference  between  the  values  of  single  and^'oint  lives  by  the  hypothesis,  and  the  same 
values  computed  strictly  horn  the  tables,  is  generally  less  tn  these  tables  than  tn  Dr,  Halley's^  as  will 
be  shown  in  the  last  essay.  When,  therefore,  in  the  course  of  this  work  the  values  of  single  and  joint 
lives  are  mentioned,  as  given  agreeably  to  Dr.  Halley's,  it  must  be  understood  that  they  are  taken 
from  Tables  VI.  and  VII.  [De  Moivre's  single  and  joint  lives]  in  the  appendix,  and  given  in  strict 
agreement  only  to  the  hypothesis;  that  for  this  reason  they  are  still  more  conformable  to  Uie 
Northampton  and  Norwich  Tables. 

It  was  in  this  quiet  manner  that  the  Northampton  Tabls,  which  has  since  played 
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snch  an  important  part  in  ins.. hist.,  was  first  introduced  by  its  founder ;  he  himself  in  the 
same  work  using  De  Moivre's  hypothesis  in  his  calculations — perhaps  chiefly  because  no 
money  values  had  then  been  deduced  from  his  own  table.  We  must  now  note  the  course 
he  pursued  regarding  lives  resident  in  Lond.,  and  his  reasons  for  so  doing : 

The  inhabitants  of  Lond.,  as  is  well  known,  not  living  so  long'  as  the  rest  of  mankind,  the  values  of 
sinfifle  and  joint  lives  there  are  considerably  less  than  in  any  other  place  where  obs.  have  been  kept. 
IVh^neveTf  therefore^  J  have  had  Land,  lives  in  view,  J  have  given  pariicular  notice  of  it,  and  ioMen 
their  values  from  Mr.  Simpson,  who  has  calculated  them  with  m$tch  accuracy  from  the  Lond.  tablef 
of  obs. 

The  learned  Doctor  then  proceeds  with  a  series  of  propositions  in  the  shape  of  questions, 
framed  with  great  ingenuity,  to  meet  the  circumstances  of  the  various  annu.  sos.  then 
existing  in  Lond.  and  elsewhere ;  and  he  frames  his  answers  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
convey  the  most  clear  information  on  the  topic  under  discussion — always  indicating  the 
source  of  information  he  calls  to  his  aid ;  and  even  analyzing  its  accuracy  or  otherwise. 
By  these  means  he  gained  the  confidence  of  his  readers,  and  ought  to  have  gained  the 
confidence  of  the  persons  in  the  management  of  the  asso.  upon  which  he  commented. 
His  next  step  was  to  take  up  the  schemes  of  two  of  the  sos. — the  Laudable^  and  the 
Lond,  Annuitants — and  to  apply  in  direct  form  the  conclusions  of  his  preceding  reasoning 
to  the  circumstances  of  those  asso.  In  this  we  do  not  propose  to  follow  him  here.  When 
we  deal  with  the  individual  hist,  of  those  offices,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  note  some  of 
his  obs. ,  as  also  those  of  Dale  on  the  same  asso.  We  propose  here  to  subjoin  some  of 
his  general  obs.  on  this  part  of  his  investigation  : 

There  are  in  this  kingdom  several  inst.  for  the  benefit  of  widows,  besides  the  two  on  which  I  have 
now  remarked :  and  in  general  as  far  as  I  have  had  any  information  concerning  them,  they  are  founded 
on  plans  equally  inadequate.  The  motives  which  influence  the  contrivers  of  these  inst.  are  without 
douot  laudable;  but  they  ought,  I  think,  to  have  informed  themselves  better.  This  appears  sufficiently 
from  what  has  been  said ;  but  I  will  just  mention  one  further  proof  of  it. 

The  Lond.  Annu.  So.  promises  that  if  in  21  years,  and  the  Laudable  So.  that  if  in  25  years^  it  shall 
appear  that  there  has  been  all  along  an  ann.  surplus  in  favour  of  the  sos.,  it  shall  be  employed  m  either 
raising  the  annu.,  or  in  sinking  the  ann.  payments.  Now,  they  mav  be  assured,  that  if  at  the  end  of 
these  periods,  they  should  not  be  possessed  of  a  considerable  surplus,  the  true  reasons  will  be  their 
having  granted  much  higher  annu.  than  the  ann.  contributions  are  able  permanently  to  support :  for  it 
has  been  demonstrated,  that  the  number  of  annuitants,  and  consequently  the  amount  of  the  ann. 
expenses,  will  go  on  increasing  for  a  long  course  of  years  beyond  these  periods.  The  effect  therefore  of 
carrying  into  execution  this  regulation,  will  be  precipitating  that  bankruptcy  which  would  have  come 
too  soon  had  there  been  no  such  regulation. 

It  has  been  said  in  defence  of  these  sos.  that  the  deficiencies  in  their  plans  cannot  be 'of  much  con- 
sequence, because  their  rules  oblige  them  to  preserve  a  constant  equality  between  their  income  and 
expenses,  by  reducing  the  annu.  as  there  shall  oe  occasion.  And  from  hence  it  is  inferred  that  they 
can  never  be  in  any  danger  of  a  bankruptcy.  In  answer  to  this,  it  has  appeared,  that  the  time  when 
thev  will  begin  to  feel  deficiencies  is  so  distant  that  it  will  be  too  late  to  remedy  past  errors,  without 
sinking  the  annu.  so  much  as  to  render  them  inconsiderable  and  trifling.  All  that  is  given  too  much 
to  present  annuitants  is  so  much  tahen  atoay  from  future  annuitants*  And  if  a  scheme  is  very 
deficient,  the  first  annu.  may  for  30  or  40  years  receive  so  much  more  than  they  ought  to  receive,  as  to 
leave  little  or  nothing  for  any  who  come  after  them.  De/icient  schemes  therefore  are  aXtoadea  ^Ox 
particular  injustice ;  and  this  injustice  will  be  the  same,  if,  instead  of  reducing  the  annu.,  the  ann. 
payments  should  be  increased ;  for  all  the  difference  this  can  make  will  be,  to  cause  the  injustice  to 
tail  on  future  contributors  instead  oi  future  annuitants. 

But  what  requires  most  to  be  considiered  here  is,  that,  after  either  the  annu.  have  been  for  some  time 
in  a  state  of  reduction  or  the  contributions  in  a  state  of  increase,  it  will  be  seen  that  these  sos.  have 
gone  upon  wrong  plans,  and  Uierefore  they  will  be  deserted  and  avoided;  the  conseouence  of  whidi 
will  prove  still  greater  deficiencies  in  their  ann.  income^  and  a  more  rapid  desertion  ana  decline,  'till  a 
total  dissolution  and  bankruptcy  will  take  place.  This  will  be  the  death  of  most  of  the  present  sos. 
for  providing  for  widows,  if  they  continue  to  oe  encouraged,  and  do  not  soon  alter  their  plans.  And  at 
that  period  the  number  of  annuitants  will  be  greater  than  ever :  whose  annuities,  having  no  other 
support  than  the  poor  remains  of  a  stock  always  insufficient,  will  be  soon  left,  without  the  possibility 
of  relief,  to  lament  that  ignorance  and  credulity  which  gave  rise  to  these  sos.  and  which  had  so  long 
supported  them. 

Anything  more  truly  and  rationally  prophetic  was  never  written.  In  a  later  part  of 
his  work  he  makes  a  sort  of  individual  or  personal  appeal  in  this  form : 

As  the  persons  who  conduct  these  schemes  can  mean  nothing  but  the  advantag^e  of  the  public,  they 
ought  to  listen  to  these  obs.  At  present  their  plans  are  capable  of  being  reformed ;  but  they  cannot 
continue  so  always :  for  the  greater  the  number  of  exorbitant  paymcmts  tney  now  make  to  annuitants, 
the  more  they  consume  the  property  of  future  annuitants,  and  tne  less  practicable  a  retreat  is  renderea 
to  a  rational  and  equitable  and  permanent  plan.  Thev  should  therefore  immediately  either  reduce 
their  schemes,  or  change  them  into  one  of  those  which  I  nave  proposed.  But  I  am  afraid  this  is  not  to 
be  expected.  The  n^Iectawith  which  they  have  received  some  remonstrances  that  have  been  already 
made  to  them  gives  reason  to  fear  that  what  has  been  now  said  will  be  in  vain ;  and  that  those  who  axe 
to  come  afto-  them  must  be  left  to  rue  the  consequcmces  of  their  mistakes. 

It  is  perhaps  easier  to  understand  the  unwillingness  of  the  managers  to  attempt  reform, 
when  the  exacting  character  of  the  requirements  of  the  learned  Doctor  upon  them  is  seen : 

Should  any  of  these  sos.,  sensible  of  their  mistakes,  resolve  to  reform  themselves,  they  ought  to 
consider  that  this  cannot  be  done  by  only  obliging  future  members  to  pay  the  just  values  of  the 
annu.  promised  them.  All  the  present  members  must  likewise,  besides  raising  their  payments,  mahe 
compensation  for  what  they  have  hitherto  paid  too  little  ;  and  this  compensation  is  to  oe  calculated 
in  the  following  manner. — Pind  the  whole  amount,  to  the  present  time,  of  the  payments  which  have 
been  made.  Subtract  this  from  the  whole  amount  of  tihe  payments  which  should  have  been  made ; 
and  the  remainder  will  be  the  compensation  required. 

This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  his  method  of  handling  bus.  matters.  His  remedies  were 
thorough,  and  admitted  of  no  compromise. 
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About  this  period  there  had  been  yarioos  proposals  made  with  a  view  to  paying  off  the 
National  Debt ;  and  one  of  the  proposals  was  that  the  debt  might  be  discharged  by  means 
of  life  Annn.  Dr.  Price  offered,  in  his  Essa^  on  the  National  Debt,  forming  part  of  the 
work  now  under  notice,  the  following  obs.,  with  a  view  to  show  *'how  vain  an  imagination 
this  is'': 

Let  OS  suppote  that^^ttpjj^ooo  is  to  be  paid  off  by  offering^  to  the  public  creditors  life  anno,  in  lien 
of  tiieir  3  p.  cents.  A  lite  at  60,  aupposinff  int.  at  3^  p.c..  and  the  prob.  of  life  as  in  the  Breslaw. 
Norwich,  and  Nortkampion  Tables  of^obs.,  is  worth  9  yeais^  purchase.  A  life  at  ^  is  worth  z5^jears' 
purchase.  Certainly  therefore  no  scheme  of  this  kind  would  be  sufficiently  inviting,  which  aid  not 
offer  8  p.c.  at  an  average  to  all  subs.  Let  us,  however,  suppose  that  no  more  than  7^  is  given  ;  and  that 
tiiere  axe  33,33^  subs,  at  ^xooo  stock  each,  tor  which  a  life  annn.  is  to  be  granted  of  £n^,  or  for  the 
whole  stock  subs.  2^  millions.  A  million  and  a  half  eztraordinaxy,  therefore,  must  be  provided  towards 
pacing  these  annn. 

Let  us  further  su] 
numbers  of  them  at 
proportions  of  the  living  ^    .  .  .      .       .     .         _ 

obs.  Let  us  again  suppose  that  as  these  annu.  die  off,  they  are  immediately  replaced  by  others  who 
are  continually  oflGering  themselves  at  the  same  ages  and  in  the  same  proportional  numbers  at  these 
ages,  with  those  of  Um  orig.  subs,  at  the  time  thev  subs. :  in  consequence  of  which  the  whole  number 
of  annu.  and  the  whole  number  of  annuitants  will  be  kept  always  the  same.  In  these  circumstances  it 
wiU  be  30  years  at  least  before  a  number  will  die  off  equal  to  the  whole  number :  that  is  before  33 
millions  of  debts  will  be  annihilated.  But  had  the  eztraorainary  million  and  half  provided  for  paying 
these  annu.  been  employed  during  this  time  in  paying  off  so  much  of  the  debt  at  Par  evenr  year, 
extinguishing  at  the  same  time  every  ]rear  an  equivalent  tax,  45  millions  would  have  been  paid.  But 
had  tiie  savings  also  instead  of  being  sunk  as  they  arose,  been  employed  in  the  same  manner,  71 
millions  would  have  been  paid. 

The  nation  therefore  must,  without  doubt,  lose  greatly  by  all  schemes  of  this  kind ;  and  yet  they 
have  been  often  much  talked  of :  and  indeed  I  shul  not  wonder,  should  I  hereafter  see  an  attempt 
made  to  pay  off  the  Nationad  Debt  in  this  way. 

Among  the  various  tables  included  by  Dr.  Price  in  his  work  were  the  three  following  : 

1.  Table  showing  the  value  of  an  annu.  of  £\  on  a  single  life,  according  to  Mr.  De 
Moivre's  hopothesis,  "and  therefore  nearly  according  to  the  prob.  of  life  at  Breslaw, 
Norwich,  and  Northampton."  This  table  is  the  same  with  that  pub.  by  De  Mdivre  in 
his  Treatise  on  Life  Annu,  It  was  carried  as  far  as  the  age  of  79  to  3  places  of  decimals 
by  Mr.  Dodson  in  his  Mathematical  Repository  (vol.  ii.  p.  169) ;  and  is  here  carried  on 
to  age  85. 

2.  Table  showing  the  prob.  of  life  at  Northampton.  This  was  the  first  appearance  of 
the  famed  Northampton  Table  of  Mort.,  under  which  title  we  shall  give  a  complete 
account  of  the  data  on  which  it  was  founded. 

3.  Table  showine;  the  prob.  of  life  at  Norwich.  We  shall  give  a  full  account  of  this  table 
under  Norwich  Table  of  Mort. 

The  values  of  annu.  on  lives  were  not  at  this  date  deduced  from  these  last-named 
tables ;  but  the  following  specimen  table  furnishes  the  values  at  certain  specified  ages  for 
the  purpose  of  comparison.    Int.  at  4  p.c.  in  each  case : 

Age. 

13    

20    

30    

40    

50    

60    

70    

75    

As  has  been  before  observed,  the  values  by  the  Hypothesis  come  nearer  to  the  values  of 
the  Norwich  and  Northampton  than  the  Breslau  table. 

In  1772  there  was  published  a  work  :  Calculaii(ms  dediued  from  First  Principles,  in  the 
most  Familiar  Manner,  by  Plain  Arithmetic :  for  the  Use  oftAeSos,  instituted  for  the  Benefit 
of  Old  Age:  intended  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Doctrine  of  Annu,  '*By  amember 
of  one  of  the  Sos."  The  work  at  p.  247  bore  the  initials  **  W.  D.,"  and  is  now  known 
to  have  been  written  by  William  Dale,  of  whom  we  shall  give  some  account  in  alpha- 
betical order.    The  author  says  : 

Dr.  Halley,  Mr.  De  Moivre.  and  Mr.  Simpson  have  treated  of  annn.  very  copionsly  numy  yean 
since.  If  their  manner  seemed  obscure  to  the  generalit]^  of  readers,  there  have  been  elucidations  pnb. 
ten  months  ago  by  the  ingenious  Dr.  Price ; — ^yet,  notwithstanding  this,  the  directors,  managers,  etc., 
of  the  SOS.  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  old  age,  still  continue  ignorant  of  the  subject.  This  is  the  most 
finvourable  construction :  for  otherwise  how  could  honest  men  persist  in  pub.  promises  that  decoy, 
deceive,  and  plunder  the  unsuspecting  believer  ? 

When  the  reader  shall  have  perused  the  following  sheeU,  he  may  cease  to  wonder  at  their  want 
of  knowledge :  for  he  will  meet  witii  more  than  one  instance  of  their  unwillingness  to  be  informed, 
and  of  their  determination  not  to  underaia$ui,  ,  .  .  As  to  the  majority  of  the  members  who 
support  such  proceedings  by  their  votes,  th^  are  not  only  parties  concerned  and  still  less  conversant 
in  the  bus.,  but  also  seem  to  enjoy  the  delusion  like  a  pleasmsr  dream ;  and  would  much  more  repret 
the  bein^  waked  out  of  it,  than  be  thankful  to  the  friend  who  oy  it  should  prevent  the  most  vexatious 
disappointment,  or  the  most  imminent  misfortune.  v 

To  this  may  oe  imputed  the  cold  reception  all  endeavours  meet  with  which  tend  to  destroy  the 
flattering  hope,  and  their  readiness  to  listen  to  anything,  however  fidse,  which  soothes  it.    Such 
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counsel  as  accords  with  the  wishes  of  the  heart  steals  imperceptibly  its  attention  and  confidence ; 
while  honest  truth  is  disregarded,  rejected,  and  hufibd  for  an  intruder.    ... 

From  such  members  their  censure  is  the  praise,  their  rroroaches  are  the  thanks  which  die  writer 
must  expect.  They  may  prove  to  be  but  partial  readers  of  this  essay,  and  will  more  eagerly  collect  its 
faults,  tnougfa  the  catalogue  be  ever  so  long,  than  usefully  apply  one  remark  to  the  refiormation 
of  (what  they  maintain  has  need  of  none)  the  plan  of  their  so. 

We  have  now,  we  think  on  sufficient  authority,  presented  a  picture  of  the  condition  of 
the  Annu.  Asso.  of  Gt.  Britain  a  century  ago.  It  was  essential,  in  view  of  events  that 
follow,  to  make  this  clear. 

R^;arding  Dale,  the  writer  last  quoted,  it  is  clear,  not  only  upon  his  own  authority 
(see  p.  85),  but  from  collateral  circumstances,  that  he  had  commenced  an  investigation 
into  the  position  of  these  annu.  asso.  some  time  before  Dr.  Price's  work  was  pub. 
Indeed  the  latter  very  early  in  his  work  refers  to  a  letter  which  had  been  addressed  (in 
Sept.  1 771)  to  the  Provident  Annu.  So.,  *' containing  a  clear  proof  of  the  insufficiency  of 
the  plans  of  all  these  sos. ;"  and  in  that  letter  Dale  said  : 

I  have  for  some  months  had  the  schemes  of  the  several  sos.  under  consideration,  and  shall  perhaps 
before  Christmas  pub.  some  calculations  which  will  prove  in  the  plainest  manner  tnat  not  one  of  them 
will  be  able  to  fulfil  their  engagements ;  that  the  dinerent  a^^es  do  not  pay  the  dut  proportion  to  eadi 
other ;  nor  are  the  terms  of  paying  admission  fine,  and  paying  none,  equal :  and  txiat  a  person  to  be 
admitted  member  of  any  one  of  them  must  pay  now  consit&rably  more  than  any  one  (considered 
collectivelv)  has  done :  which  in  some  of  the  sos.  is  actually  defrauaing  under  false  pretences ;  thon^^ 
yours  paruY  escapes  tne  censure  by  having  pub.  what  every  hundred  members  have  paid,  and  therefore 
the  state  ox  your  so.  is  not  concealed. 

However,  the  fame  of  Dr.  Price  really  caused  Dale's  work  to  be  passed  over  almost  in 
silence  ;  although  the  Doctor  himself  has  testified  that  in  this  work  '*the  principles  on 
which  the  values  of  all  annu.  on  single  lives  are  determined,  and  the  method  of  calculating 
them,  are  explained  with  the  greatest  clearness."  We  hope  Dale,  who  was  a  man  in 
humble  position — a  house  stewsml  in  a  nobleman's  family — ^lived  long  enough  to  read  the 
testimonv  of  a  contemporary  author  who  sO  nearly  altogether  eclipsed  him. 

The  object  of  the  two  auUiors  being  so  similar,  and  their  method  of  treatment  being  in 
many  respects  almost  anala^ous,  it  should,  and  does,  follow  that  the  results  respectively 
arrived  at  are  verv  nearly  uniform.  For  this  reason  we  do  not  propose  to  follow  Dale  at 
any  great  length  here.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  quote  him  in  other  parts  of  this  work, 
and  hope  to  rescue  him  from  that  entire  oblivion  into  which  he  has  so  nearly  fallen.  He 
had  not  even  a  place  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  until  we  interfered  on  his  behalf. 

After  elucidating  the  principles  involved  in  the  proper  working  of  annu.  asso.,  he  sets 
up  two  imaginary  sos. :  the  one  he  calls  the  Impartial  So.,  and  this  is  assumed  to  be 
"  founded  on  honesty  and  just  principles  of  calculation ;"  the  other  he  calls  the  Paliiie 
Gotham  So.,  which  was  intended  to  represent  many  of  the  then  existing  asso.     He  says : 

Animadversions  may  be  freely  made  on  both  of  these  ;"and  the  praise  or  censure  that  is  doe  to, 
either  may  be  bestowed  without  prejudice  or  restraint,  since  no  one  can  be  an  interested  party  in  a  so.' 
that  has  no  real  existence.    As  tne  writer  would  wish  to  give  no  ofiience  to  any  so.  whatever  that  dodi 
exist,  but  to  preserve  impartiality  to  all  of  them,  *iis  hoped  they  will  not  apply  motnt  of  what/ollowt 
to  themtolves  than  what  th^  certainly  hnow  to  be  apt  and  true. 

The  general  inquiries  which  he  proceeds  to  make  regarding  each  of  these  sos.  are  the 
following : 

z.  What  do  the  members  pay  in  present  money?  that  is  the  total  of  the  value  of  the  money  paid 
down,  and  of  half-yearly  payments  reduced  to  present  money  ?  2.  What  annu.  for  life  ought  to  be 
received,  when  aged  50,  for  the  money  paid,  and  according  to  age  ?  3.  Whether  the  several  ages  pay 
in  due  proportion  to  each  other,  for  annu.  of  equal  value  ?  and  what  is  the  difference  ?  4.  Whether  the 
tables  with  admission  fine  are  equal  to  those  without  admission  fine,  and  what  is  the  difference  ?  5. 
What  annu.  each  so.  can  afford  to  pay  ?  6.  In  what  proportion  to  those  who  are  members,  or  to  the 
annu.  that  the  cap.  stock  can  afford,  must  a  person  now  pay  to  become  a  member  ? 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  ground  was  pretty  well  covered  by  these  interrogatories. 
The  following  is  the  picture  he  draws  of  the  founders  of  his  second  imaginary  so.  It  is  a 
good  deal  more  than  a  burlesque  upon  the  real  occurrences  of  the  period  : 

For  a  specimen  of  cunning,  ignorance,  and  dishonesty,  let  the  institutors  be  imagined  to  reason  in 
this  manner : — As  we  are  the  founders  of  this  so.,  it  is  verv  reasonable  that  ourselves  should  pay  but 
little,  if  any,  towards  it ;  for  we  will  contrive  means  somehow  to  make  it  succeed.  And  to  make  it 
more  inviting  to  such  as  do  not  understand  figures  so  well  as  us,  let  the  nominal  value  be  double  its 
real  value ;  for  we  can  make  a  deduction  out  of  the  annu.,  each  payment,  to  make  it  the  same  thing. 
If  we  promise  j^xoo  annu.,  we  may  deduct  £2^  every  half-yearly  pa3rroont,  and  so  the  real  annu.  would 
be  but  1^50 ;  and  all  those  who  should  not  perceive  the  deception  would  be  fairly  taken  in.  Now  as  to 
what  sum  should  be  paid  for  an  annu.  to  commence  when  aged  50,  that  nobody,  for  it  is  impossible, 
can  tell ;  but  we  may  guess  pretty  nearly  perhaps,  if  we  consider  that  whatever  we  pay  now  will 
increase  in  a  fiew  years  to  a  vast  prodigious  sum  indeed  1  and  consider,  too,  what  an  amazing 
number  will  die  in  the  time  and  leave  whatever  they  should  have  paid  for  our  benefit.  But  the  txMt 
of  the  scheme  is,  that  a  great  number  may  become  poor^  and  unable  to  pay  their  half-3rearly  dividends. 
Let  all  such  forfeit  what  has  been  paid  to  our  use ;  for  by  this  'tis  hoped  we  shall  g^  very  great  sums 
indeed.  On  the  whole,  if  the  age  40  pays  ^^3  every  half-year  till  aged  50  to  receive  £^  annu.  for  life 
after  that  time^  surely  it  will  be  full  sufficient  for  kt,  who  nave  been  at  the  trouble  of  calculating  in  this 
manner ;  and  if  we  mimediately  raise  the  payments  to  double  or  treble  of  ^at  we  pay,  it  is  but 
common  justice :  for  those  who  partake  of  the  benefit  of  our  scheme  should  pay  us  hanosomely ;  and 
let  them  pay  an  admission-fine  besides,  for  that  will  make  it  better  still  for  us. 

The  author  volunteered  his  assistance  to  any  so.  to  which  it  "should  be  thought 

serviceable." 

In  this  year  also  a  2nd  ed.  of  Dr.  Price's  Observations,  etc.,  was  pub.,  to  which  there 
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was  a  supplement  containing  "add.  obs.  concerning  the  schemes  of  the  sos.  for  providing 
annu.  for  widows,  and  for  persons  in  old  age. "    After  speaking  of  a  new  "  short  and  easy 
method  which  had  occurred  to  him  for  trying  the  sufficiency  of  such  schemes  as  he  had  in 
the  previous  ed.  been  speaking  of,  and  giving  a  specimen  of  his  mode  of  procedure, 
showing  with  what  Polities  the  test  might  be  applieo,  he  remarks  as  follows  : 

How  melancholy  then  it  is  to  think  of  the  encouragement  that  has  been  riven  to  these  sos.  ?  There 
are  now  in  almost  every  part  of  this  kingpdom  some  inst.  or  other  of  this  Itx^.fortHedjtut  as  fancy  Mat 
dictaied.  wiihoui  any  knowledge  of  ike  principles  on  which  the  values  of  life  anna,  and  revs,  ought  to 
be  calculated.  I  can,  however,  with  pleasure  acquaint  the  public,  concerning  the  two  Lond.  sos.  of 
which  I  have  taken  more  particular  notice,  that,  consisting  m  general  of  gentlemen  of  character  and 
sense,  they  have  listened  to  the  information  which  has  been  offered  them ;  and  in  consequence  of  it, 
either  have  already,  or  prob.  will  soon,  resolve  on  such  amendments  of  their  plans  as  may  render  them 
permanently  and  effoctuallv  the  means  of  the  p^ood  intended  by  them. 

I  wish  I  could  speak  with  the  same  satisfaction  of  the  sos.  in  Lond.  for  providing  for  old  age.  It  U 
true  they  are  likewise  endeavouring  to  reform ;  but  in  general,  as  far  as  1  know  anything  of  them,  so 
feebly  and  ineffectually  as  to  leav6little  room  to  doubt  but  tiimr  will  remain  n^at  thev  have  hitherto 
been — Dangbrous  Bubbles.    Some  of  them  in  consequence  01  advancements,  since  tne  first  pub.  of 

this  woxkf  require  now  from  those  who  apply  for  admission  higher  contributions The  truth, 

however,  is  that  reckoning  int.  at  3^  p.c,  their  contributions  are  still  in  general  near  a  half  below  what 
they  ought  to  be.  Is  it  possible  then  to  speak  of  these  asso.  with  too  much  severity  ?  Can  any 
benevolent  person  see  them,  without  concern,  going  on  with  schemes  that  have  been  demonstrated  to 
be  insufficient,  and  sure  to  end  in  confusion  and  calamity  ?  One  so.  boasts  that  it  consists  of  ixoo 
members;  and  another  that  it  possesses  an  income  of  ^68500  p.a.  What  is  this  but  shamelessly 
boasting  of  the  extensive  mischia  thev  are  doing  ?  Some  time  ago  they  might  have  pleaded  ignorance ; 
but  this  is  a  plea  they  cannot  now  make. 

There  are  two  sos.  which  I  must  except  from  these  censures.  The  members  of  the  Friendly  So., 
convinced  of  the  insufficiency  of  their  plan,  have  done  themselves  great  honour  by  resolving  to  break  up 
and  returning  undiminished  the  money  they  had  taken.  The  Consolidated  So.  also  requires  now  Uie 
full  value  at  4  p.c.  of  the  annu.  it  promises,  according  to  tiie  Lond.  Table  of  obs.  When  the  con- 
tributions are  aavanced  a  little  higher,  or  to  the  values  of  Dr.  Halley's  Table  at  34  p.c.  int. ;  and  when 
besides  the  first  members  have  consented  to  make  good  the  deficiencies  in  their  contributions ;  this  So. 
will,  in  my  opinion,  have  attained  to  rectitude  and  safiety.  It  is  proper  I  should  add,  in  order  to  prevent 
mistakes,  that  the  So.  for  granting  annu.  "  increasing  by  survivorship,"  goes  on  a  plan  di£Eerent  from 
any  I  have  considered,  and  the  nature  of  which  implies  safety. 

In  reference  to  a  modified  scheme  of  dealing  with  some  of  these  multifarious  asso. — 
modified  from  the  stem  measure  of  justice  he  had  in  this  and  the  preceding  ed.  proposed — 
he  says: 

Some  think  that  these  sos.  may  provide  a  proper  security  for  younger  members,  and  for  all  that  shall 
become  annuitants  in  more  remote  perio<u,  by  preserving  untouched  all  the  stock  they  shall  be 
possessed  of  at  the  end  of  ten  years  Irom  the  time  when  the  pavment  of  annuities  shall  begin.  But 
this  is  a  great  mistake.  An  inadequate  plan  must  necessarily  Benefit  some  by  robbing  others.  For 
some  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  annu.  the  ann.  income  of  the  so.  must  exceed  its 
disbursements  ;  and  all  that  time  the  first  annuitants  will  receive,  at  the  expense  of  all  that  are  to 
come  after  them :  nor  is  there  a  method  possible  of  preventing  this  injustice.  The  effect  in  particular 
of  such  a  regulation  as  that  now  mentioned  will  only  be  that  a  little  will  be  secured  to  annuitants  in 
later  periods,  whereas  otherwise  they  might  have  had  nothing,  I  should  be  too  tedious  were  I  to  enter 
minutely  into  the  explanation  of  this.  The  general  reason  of  it  is,  that  by  paying  too  much  to  the 
first  annu.,  that  accumulation  of  stock  which  the  calcula^ons  suppose  (from  surplus  monies  while  the 
annuitants  are  increasing)  would  be  prevented,  and  the  actual  stock,  in  consequence  of  Uiis,  be 
rendered  so  much  smaller  than  it  should  have  been,  as  to  leave  but  a  small  provision  for  the  last  annu. 

In  short,  in  such  a  so.  the  payments  to  annuitants  would  become  ec^ual  to  its  income  long  before 
their  number  rose  to  a  nutximum  ;  and  therefore,  if  the  so.  maintained  its  resolution  not  to  enter  into 
its  stock,  the  annu.  would  from  that  period  decrease  continually,  'till  at  last  they  sunk  as  much  lower 
than  th^  ought  to  have  been,  as  they  were  at  first  higher. 

To  this  ed.  there  were  appended  various  new  tables  of  mort.,  but  as  none  of  these  were 
accompanied  by  tables  of  money  values,  we  need  not  dwell  upon  them. 

Dr.  Frice  was  not  an  advocate  for  the  employment  of  Lite  Annu.  in  State  Finances. 
In  his  Essay  on  Public  and  the  NaHonal  Debt^  included  in  this  vol.,  he  assigns  a  reason 
for  his  objection,  which,  however,  does  not  exhibit  his  usual  force  and  clearness : 

When  any  sum  is  said  to  be  the  value  of  a  life  annu.,  the  meaning  is,  that,  in  consequence  of  being 
improved  at  int.  and  allowing  for  the  chances  of  mort.,  it  will  bear  the  whole  exnense  of  the  annu.  If, 
therefore,  instead  of  being  laid  up  for  improvement,  it  is  either  immediately  applied  to  particular  uses, 
or  has  been  long  since  spent,  there  will  oe  a  loss  equal  to  the  sum  which  would  have  oeen  added  to 
the  purchase-money  had  it  been  improved.  This  is  the  reason  of  the  loss  which  I  have  shown  the 
pnbuc  would  suffer  oy  offering  life  annu.  in  lieu  of  stocky  in  order  to  extingubh  its  debts.  And  for  the 
same  reason  it  must  always  lose  considerably  by  raising  taxmey  on  life  annu. 

In  1772  there  was  also  pub.  in  pamp.  form,  A  Proposal  for  Estab,  Life  Annu*  in  Parishes 
for  the  Benefit  of  the  Industrious  Poor,  This  was  from  the  pen  of  the  Baron  Maseres.  In 
the  following  year  a  Bill  was  intro.  to  Pari,  with  a  view  to  tne  development  of  the  project ; 
and  the  Baron  then  pub.  :  Considerations  on  the  Bill  now  pending^  etc.,  for  enabling 
parishes  to  grant  life  annu.,  etc.  The  same  being  in  fact  an  appendix  to  the  preceding 
pamp.     We  shall  review  the  subject  more  at  lengUi  under  Poor,  Ins.  for  the. 

In  1772  life  annu.  were  employed  as  a  means  of  mitigating  a  very  extended  financial 
disaster.  The  Dukes  of  Buccfeuch  and  Queensbuxy,  the  Earl  of  Dumfries,  Mr.  Douglas 
(the  representative  of  the  ancient  Earls  of  Douglas),  and  many  other  gentlemen,  chiefly  of 
the  West  of  Scotland,  had  in  1769  entered  into  a  partnership  and  subs,  a  cap.  of  about 
;£'i6o,ooo  for  carrying  on  the  bus.  of  bankinc;  in  Ayr,  under  the  firm  of  Douglas  Heron 
and  Co.,  with  the  intention  of  supporting  and  encouraging  manufactures  and  agriculture : 
and  the  Co.  accordingly  accommodated  manufacturers,  land-holders  and  farmers,  with 
money,  with  a  liberality  beyond  the  cautious  prudence  of  other  banks ;  in  consequence  of 
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which,  combined  with  the  unsettled  state  of  credit,  these  noble-spirited  gentlemen  found 
themselves  seriously  involved :  for  not  only  was  the  whole  cap.  of  the  bank  lost,  but  their 
private  fortunes  were  involved.  They  met  the  loss  by  raising  about  ;f  450^000  on  sale  of 
annu.  for  one  or  two  lives,  with  a  condition  for  redeeming  them  by  pajrin^  a  half-yearns 
annu.  over  the  purchase-money,  and  the  annu.  due  at  the  time  of  redemption.  In  1774 
the  annu.  were  redeemed  by  means  of  bonds  of  £$0,  secured  upon  unentailed  estates  in 
Scotland ;  and  to  be  redeemed  by  four  instalments,  the  last  of  which  was  faithfully 
discharged  in  1782. 

In  1773  the  3rd  ed.  of  Dr.  Price's  ObservoHons^  etc.,  appeared.  Having  devoted  so 
much  space  to  the  previous  eds.,  we  do  not  propose  to  dwell  upon  this.  Indeed,  there  is 
little  r^ly  new  in  it  regarding  die  annu.  sos.    The  author  says : 

Several  of  the  annu.  sos.  in  Lond.  haire  been  dissolved,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  Uiose  which 
still  remain  will  not  be  able  much  longer  to  supj^ort  themselves  on  thdr  present  plans,  in  opposition  to 
the  evidence  of  demonstration,  and  the  calls  of  justice  and  humanity. 

In  1773  the  first  of  the  three  Irish  Tontines,  whose  annuitants  afterwards  became  the 
subject  of  investigation  by  Mr.  Finlaison  in  1829,  was  set  on  foot,  under  the  authority  of 
13  &  14  Geo.  III.  c.  5  (Irish  statutes).  The  annu.  were  at  6  p.c.  int.  and  assignable.  In 
the  same  year  a  measure  was  introduced  to,  and  passed  4hough  the  House  of  Commons, 
under  the  patronage  of  Mr.  Burke  and  other  prominent  men,  for  the  purpose  of  enablinjg^ 
the  industrial  classes  to  invest  their  savings  in  the  purchase  of  deferred  annu.  on  their 
lives ;  but  the  measure  was  rejected  by  the  Lords. 

In  1774  Mr.  Thomas  Ashmore  pub.  in  Lond.,  An  Analysis  of  the  several  Bank- Annu. 
from  the  First  Year  of  their  Creation  to  this  Time  ;  with  references  to  the  different  Acts  of 
ParL  passed  relative  thereto. 

In  1775  the  second  Irish  Tontine  was  set  on  foot  under  the  authority  of  15  &  16  Geo. 
III.,  c.  2  (Irish  Stat).  The  annu.  carried  6  p.c.  with  unlimited  survivorship.  The 
nominees  in  this  Tontine  also  were  included  in  Mir.  Finlaison's  obs.  in  1829. 

During  the  greater  part  of  this  year  a  violent  feud  was  raging  between  Mr.  Dale  and 
the  managers  of  the  Laudable  So.  of  Annuitants.  Mr.  Dale  had,  as  we  have  seen  (1772), 
pointed  out  the  impossibility  of  the  asso.  continuing  to  pay  the  annu.  it  had  promised  to 
Its  members ;  and  nad  offered  his  services  to  such  of  the  members  as  desired  investigation. 
This  offer  was  accepted.  Mr.  Dale  made  further  investigations.  His  results  were 
challenged  by  the  management,  and  his  motives  violently  assailed.  Dr.  Price  and  Mr. 
Benjamm  Webb  supported  Dale's  calculations.  We  cannot  follow  the  controversy  here ; 
but  shall  speak  of  it  again  in  our  hist  of  Laudable  So.  of  Annuitants, 

In  1775  Mr.  Charles  Brand  pub.  A  Treatise  on  Assu.  and  Annu.  on  Lives^  with  several 
Objections  against  Dr.  Prices  Obs.  on  the  Amicable  So.  and  others*  To  which  was  added  a 
short,  easy,  and  more  concise  method  of  calculating  the  value  of  annu.  and  assu.  on  lives 
than  any  theretofore  pub.  There  is  nothing  in  this  work  calling  for  any  special  attention 
here. 

In  1776  there  appeared  in  Phil.  TVans.  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Price,  Short  and  easy 
Theorems  for  finding  in  all  Cases  the  Differences  between  the  Values  of  Annu.  payable  yearly^ 
and  the  Sum  payable  half-yearly ,  quarterly,  or  monthly.  In  the  same  year  there  was  pub. 
anon.,  Reflections  on  Gaming,  Annu.,  and  Usurious  Contracts;  and  a  miscellaneous  treatise 
by  Mr.  W.  Elmerson,  on  several  mathematical  subjects  :  among  them  annu. 

We  now,  1777,  arrive  at  another  phase  in  the  hist,  of  Life  Annu.  That  dealings  in 
these  had  long  been  made  a  cover  for  the  practice  of  usury,  we  have  already  more  than 
hinted,  and  that  fact  was  well  known  at  uiis  period.  Proceedinfi[s  in  the  courts  of  law 
revealed  some  of  the  worst  cases,  and  the  imagination  duplicated  these ;  although  the 
facts  were  sufficient  to  draw  attention  to  the  subject  unaided  by  the  imagination.  A 
scheme  bv  way  of  remedy  was  propounded,  it  was  stated  upon  the  model  of  similar 
measures  m  operation  in  France  and  Italy,  viz.,  the  fixing  a  scale  or  table  according  to  the 
age  of  the  grantor  at  the  time  of  the  grant,  tuith  reference  to  which  the  amount  of  the  annu. 
was  to  be  limited.  The  subject  was  taken  up  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  referred 
to  a  committee,  **appointea  to  take  into  consideration  the  laws  then  in  being  against  usury, 
and  the  present  practice  of  purchasing  annu.  on  the  life  of  the  grantor."  This  committee 
examined  many  leading  solicitors,  and  also  the  principal  officers  of  the  Amicable  and 
EqtUtable,  and  ultimately  prepared  and  presented  to  the  House  the  following  resolutions  : 

(x).  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee  diat  the  purchase  of  annu.  for  the  life  of  the  grantor, 
bemr  generally  intended  as  a  loan  of  monej,  ought  to  be  regulated  accordingly,  (a).  That  4  p.c.  is  a 
tuffiaent  compensation  for  the  risk  of  a  lire  above  ax  yean  and  under  ac  years.  (3).  That  4  one-half 
p.c.  is  a  sufficient  compensation  for  the  risk  of  a  life  above  t$  years  ana  under  30  years.  (4).  That  5 
p.e.  IS  a  sufficient  compensation  for  the  risk  of  a  life  above  30  years  and  under  35  years.  (5).  That  5 
one-half  p.c.  is  a  sufficient  compensation  fer  the  risk  of  a  life  above  35  years  and  under  40  years.  (6). 
That  6  p.c.  is  a  sufficient  compensation  for  the  risk  of  a  life  above  10  years  and  under  45  yean.  (7). 
That  6  one-half  p.c.  is  a  sufficient  compensation  for  the  risk  of  a  life  above  45  yean  and  under  50  yean. 
(8).  That  to  take  any  larger  ann.  sum  nian  the  legal  int  of  each  i^zoo  advanced  in  the  purchase  of  an 
annu.  for  the  life  of  the  grantor,  tt^ker  with  ike  mms  above  specified,  being  the  value  of  the 
respective  risks  attending  suck  annu.,  ougkt  to  be  made  usurv.  (9).  That  all  annu.  for  the  life  of  the 
grantor  oueht  to  be  redeemable  on  the  payment  of  the  sum  advanced,  with  the  arrean  of  the  annu.  to 
the  time  ot  payment. 

Upon  these  resolutions  a  Bill  was  introduced  to  the  House,  framed  in  conformity 
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therewith.  There  was  much  diversity  of  opinion  conceming  the  measure.  Its  advocates 
held  it  forth  as  a  sure  preventative  of  many  former  abuses;  others  regarded  it  as  alto- 
gether a  futile  attempt  to  regulate  private  dealings  beyond  the  scope  of  enlightened 
i^;islation. 

In  the  end  there  was  passed,  this  same  year,  the  17  Geo.  III.,  c.  26. — An  Act  for 
rtgisUring  the  Grants  of  Z.  Annu :  and  for  the  better  protection  of  Infants  against  such 
Grunts,  The  preamble  sets  forth,  '*  Whereas  the  pernicious  practice  of  raismg  money  by 
the  sale  of  Life  Annu.  hath  of  late  years  greatly  increased,  and  is  much  promoted  by  the 
secrecy  with  which  such  transactions  are  conducted,  be  it  therefore  enacted,''  etc.  And  it 
was  enacted:  that  a  memorial  of  all  deeds,  bonds,  etc.,  for  granting  Life  Annu. Should, 
within  twenty-one  days  of  the  execution  thereof,  be  enrolled  in  the  Court  of  Chancery ; 
which  memorial  should  contain  the  date,  names  of  the  parties,  witnesses,  etc. ;  otherwise 
every  such  deed,  bond,  etc.,  should  be  void.  All  future  deeds  for  granting  annu.  were  to 
contain  the  consideration,  '*  which  shall  be  in  money  only,"  and  the  names  of  the  parties 
in  words  at  length.  All  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  annu.  with  any  person  under 
a  I  years  of  age  were  to  be  void.  Any  person  who  should  procure,  or  solicit,  any  minor 
to  grant  an  annu.,  etc.,  should  be  punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  etc.  Solicitors^ 
scriveners,  etc ,  who  should  take  more  than  lor.  per  >f  100  for  procuring  money  for  annu. 
should  be  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  There  were  a  few  exceptions,  such  as 
annuity  or  rent-charge  under  will  or  marriage  settlement,  to  which  the  Act  did  not  apply ; 
nor  did  it  apply  to  annu.  granted  by  any  corporate  body,  or  any  authority  or  trust  created 
by  Act  of  Parliament. 

Even  this  Act — ^very  difTerent  from  the  orig.  measure — ^was  not  passed  without  some 
considerable  opposition.  We  find  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  and  Land,  Advertiser ^  6  May, 
I777»  a  very  strong  article  against  it,  from  which  we  will  only  extract  the  following : 

The  result  will  be  that  a  multitude  of  gentlemen  in  evexr  part  of  the  three  kingdoms  (for  almost  all 
Uieir  loans  have  been  made  in  London)  will  find,  to  their  inexpressible  astonishment  and  indignation, 
their  most  private  concerns  and  important  secrets  become  the  talk  of  the  whole  neighbourhood.  The 
consequences  to  the  peace  of  families  must  be  dreauiful  beyond  description ;  and  it  will  render  the 
members  of  par!.,  and  especially  the  knights  of  shires,  who  perhaps  have  never  attended  to  this 
matter,  and  therefore  neglected  to  oppose  this  tyrannical,  unconstitutional,  ex  pcsi-facio  clause,  so 
extremely  unpopular  and  odious  in  their  several  counties  as  to  ruin  their  interests  with  the  most 
nsefnl  and  respectable  of  their  constituents,  or  subject  tiiem  to  an  immense  deal  of  extra  trouble  and 
expense  Co  get  re-elected ;  for  when  such  a  clause  nas  once  passed,  all  the  mischief  vrill  he  done,  and 
no  reparation  can  be  made  to  the  sufferers,  as  in  other  cases,  by  repeal. 

In  the  Morning  Post  and  Daily  Advertiser^  5  May,  1777,  we  find  the  following  : 

Annuity  Act. — ^Any  man  of  known  honour  and  consideration  desirous  of  raising  a  temporary  sum 
of  money  by  the  grant  of  an  annuity  for  his  life,  redeemable  at  his  pleasure,  may  be  suppliea  to  a 
capital  amount  by  a  person  of  very  respectable  situation  and  character.  If  immediate  appiicsition  is 
made  the  registering  of  the  transaction  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  as  directed  by  the  intended  Annuity 
Act.  will  be  avoided.  At  the  same  time,  such  gentlemen  as  think  proper  to  a^ply  may  be  assured  that 
the  business  (though  previous  to  the  Act  being  in  force|  vrill  be  negociated  without  the  least  exaction 
on  the  grantor.  It  is  requested  that  applications  may  be  made  by  letter  to  A.  A.,  to  be  left  at  Mr. 
Jenkinson's,  Charles  Street,  Soho  Square,  which  will  be  instantly  attended  to. 

In  the  Morning  Chronicle  and  Land,  Advertiser  of  the  8th  of  the  same  month  the 
advertisement  is  repeated. 

It  has  been  said  of  this  Act,  that  during  its  existence  it  gave  rise  to  more  litigation  than 
perhaps  any  other  statute  since  Magna  Charta  ;  and  according  to  Sugden,  the  Courts,  in 
their  dislike  to  it,  frequently  carried  Uieir  decisions  not  only  beyond  the  letter,  but 
occasionally  beyond  the  spirit  of  the  law.  It  has  been  further  remarked  of  it,  that, 
although  the  very  doubts  and  difficulties  it  created  might  have  a  tendency  in  some  degree 
to  limit  loans  l^  way  of  annu.,  they  yet,  as  a  necessary  consequence^  rendered  such 
transactions  more  onerous  on  those  who  ventured  to  engage  in  them.  The  lender  was 
sensible  of  the  risk  and  danger  he  ran  of  having  hb  deeds  set  aside  on  some  technical 
ground,  foreign  to  the  merits  of  the  contract,  su(£  as  an  imperfect  memorial — a  document 
which  it  appears  few  lawyers  could  prepare  with  the  certainty  of  its  standing  the  scrutiny 
of  the  Courts,  and  he,  the  lender,  therefore  seldom  failed  to  exact  such  an  increased 
percentage  as  an  insurance  against  the  hazard  he  ran  of  losing  the  securities  for  his  money. 
Thus  the  borrower,  or  grantor,  paid  not  only  the  high  rate  of  int  for  the  use  of  the  sum 
lent,  which  the  state  of  the  times  required,  but  a  heavy  surcharge  upon  the  market  rate, 
as  the  other  compensation  for  the  daj]^  incurred  by  lending  it. — Kelly.  The  Act,  which 
did  not  extend  to  Scotland  or  Ireland,  was  repealed  in  181 3,  by  53  Geo.  III.,  c.  141,  and 
re-enacted  in  another  and  more  specific  form. 

Macpherson,  in  his  HisU  of  Commerce^  says,  '*  This  remedial  Act,  framed  with  the 
wisest  and  most  benevolent  intentions,  has  been  perverted  by  mistakes  and  violent 
misconstructions  so  as  to  be  made  to  hold  out  encouragement  and  protection  to  many 
in&mous  fhiuds." 


The  writer  was  William  I^e,  already  spoken  of.     He  says  the  plan  of  the  committee 
was  much  approved  ^  "  on  account  of  the  plain  method  of  distinguishing  between  money 
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paid  for  rate  of  int,  and  that  paid  for  xisk  of  life."  He  then  furnishes  some  tables  to 
show  that  the  committee  allowance  for  risk  of  life  was  not  only  compensation  fully  safli- 
cient,  but  at  some  ages  much  more  than  sufficient,  "even  by  Lond.  Mort.,  which  is 
grreater  than  by  most,  or  perhaps  by  any  other  bills."  He  adds,  this  may  expose  the 
exorbitance  of  usury  in  general ;  and  indeed  his  principal  motive  was  to  inform  bor- 
rowers of  the  great  interest  which  they  unthinkingly  pay  by  such  mode,  "  hoping  they 
may  have  discretion  to  profit  by  the  explanation."  He  contended  that  the  utmost 
compensation  for  the  risk  of  life  ought  not  to  exceed  what  the  EquitabU  So.  required, 
"  because  no  calculation  from  any  table  of  mortality  allows  so  much."  He  thus  con- 
cludes his  letter : 

Nevertheless,  to  obviate  any  cavilling,  let  the  committee's  fall  allowance  be  admitted.  Then  a 
person  advancing  j^zoo  on  the  life  of  age  zi,  ought  to  receive  ^^  annually  for  risk,  and  which  being 

gaid,  he  could  not  Tamfully  receive  more  than  5  p.c.  for  int.»  whicn  would  be  9p.c.  in  the  whole  for  the 
>an :  and  which  would  be  at  the  rate  of  zi  years  40  days'  purchase ;  or,  which  u  the  same,  £i\  zs»  2}^/. 
should  be  paid  for  each  £x  annuity. 

But  if  age  2z  should  grant  an  annnitv  for  six  years'  purchase,  it  would  be  paying  at  the  rate 
of  ;^z6  z^.  4^.  int.  p.c.  p.a. ;  out  of  which,  deducting  the  tull  compensation  of  4  p.c.  for  risk  of  life, 
the  remainder  would  be  £iz  13s.  ^.  for  int.  simply. 

As  to  pretence  of  lives  on  whicn  annuities  are  obtained  being  more  than  commonly  hazardous,  on 
account  of  a  freer  manner  of  living,  or  on  whatever  other  account,  will  those  engaged  in  such  traffic 
deny  that  they  are  particularly  cautious  of  adventuring  to  advance  money  on  any  life  vjkick  fkey 
cannot  gei  insured,  unless  it  appear  to  them  so  good  that  thev  chuse  to  abide  the  chance  of  it 
themselves  ?  The  Equitable  So.  insures  this  age  of  21  for  ^^3  99.  aa.  p.c.  p.a.,  in  which  case,  therefore, 
the  purchaser  might  en^oy  £\\  4^.  p.c.  clear  annuity  for  mt.  oniy,  without  risk,  having  secured  the 
whole  capital  to  be  repaid  on  the  demise  of  the  grantor. 

Usurers  understand  these  advantages  so  perfectly  that  there  can  be  no  need  of  information  to  them  ; 
but  if  these  explanations  could  induce  the  thoughuess  prodigal  to  reflect  on  the  unconscionable  price 
(attended  with  other  expenses)  paid  for  present  enjoyment,  it  might  restrain  immoderate  pursuits,  and 
render  future  moments  more  comfortable. 

The  learned  Blackstone,  who  wrote  his  famous  Commentaries  shortly  before  this  period, 
offered  the  following  observations  on  the  subject  now  before  us : 

The  practice  of  purchasing  annuities  for  lives  at  a  certain  price  or  prem.,  instead  of  advancing  the 
same  sum  on  an  ordinanr  loan,  arises  usually  from  the  inability  of  the  borrower  to  give  the  lender  a 
permanent  security  for  tne  return  of  the  money  borrowed  at  any  one  period  of  time.  He  therefore 
stipulates  (in  effect)  to  repay^  annually,  during  his  life,  some  part  of  the  money  borrowed,  toother  with 
int.  for  so  much  of  the  principal  as  annually  remains  unpaia ;  and  an  additional  compensation  for  the 
extraordinary  hazard  run  of  losing  that  principal  entirely  by  the  contingency  of  the  borrower's  death ; 
all  which  considerations  being  calculated  and  olended  together  will  constitute  the  just  proportion,  or 
quantum,  of  the  annu.  which  ou^ht  to  be  granted.  But  as  the  right  to  recover  the  principal  is  put  in 
leopardy,  a  transaction  of  this  kind  (however  high  might  be  the  amount  of  the  annu.  exacted  by  the 
lender,  in  proportion  to  the  sum  advanced)  was  never  considered,  at  least  in  our  own  times,  as  an 
usurious  bargain.  Nor  has  it  ever  been  deemed  of  that  character,  though  the  life  of  the  borrower  be 
ins.  (of  is  an  usual  practice)  at  some  ins.  office  for  the  benefit  of  the  lender,  and  the  amount  of  the 
annuity  be  so  adjusted  as  to  cover  the  expense  of  such  ins. ;  nor  though  the  borrower  himself  agree 
to  insure  his  own  life,  at  his  own  expense^  for  the  benefit  of  the  lender ;  though  by  such  arrangements 
the  latter  is  indirectly  protected  (supposing  the  office  to  be  solvent  and  the  insurance  kept  on  foot) 
from  all  danger  of  losing  the  sum  advanced^. 

As  a  means  of  defeating  the  Usury  Laws,  the  device  was  a  success. 
In  this  very  year,  1777,  an  important  annuity  case  arose,  of  which  Francis  {Annals^ 
etc. )  furnishes  the  following  graphic  account : 

During  the  minority  of  Sir  John  St.  Aubyn,  and  at  the  early  age  of  zy,  this  gentleman  found  himself, 
like  many  more,  in  want  of  money.  The  scriveners  of  the  City  were  ready,  the  extravagancies  of  the 
youth  supplied,  an  unlimited  amount  of  cash  was  placed  in  his  possession,  and  in  return  he  granted  to 
the  undenvriters  annu.  guaranteed  on  the  estates  to  which  he  would  succeed  at  2z,  assu.  his  life  with 
them  in  the  mean  time  to  guard  against  contingencies.  Not  content  with  this,  the  underwriters  made 
him  procure  the  additional  guarantee  of  a  schoolfellow,  for  which  the  young  scapeg^race  pledg^  his 
honour  to  his  friend.  When  he  came  of  age,  he  fortunately  arrived  also  at  years  of  discretion,  and 
instituted  a  suit  in  Chancery  for  the  destruction  of  the  bonds  which  he  had  granted.  Great  was  the 
wrath  of  the  money-chan^rs,  but  their  anger  was  vain,  and  they  were  obliged  to  content  themselves 
with  the  righteous  decision,  that  on  repayment  of  the  principal,  with  4  p.c.  int.,  the  annuity  bonds 
should  be  given  up.  Nor  was  this  a  solitary  instance  in  which  tne  assu.  and  annu. -mongers  were  over- 
reached. 

It  will  be  incumbent  on  us,  when  we  reach  the  subject  of  Usury,  to  show  how  and 
when  the  several  forms  of  evasion  from  time  to  time  practised  arose.  This  we  believe 
we  shall  be  able  to  accomplish.  Confim'ng  ourselves  here  to  Annuities  on  Lives  only,  we 
need  but  state  that  when  it  once  came  to  be  admitted  that  there  was  no  usury  when  ike 
principal  advanced  was  put  at  risky  the  device  of  the  borrower  selling  an  annuity  for  the 
duration  of  his  life  to  the  lender  appeared  complete.  And  even  when  the  jurists,  not 
readily  outwitted,  made  good  the  position  that  both  principal  and  interest  must  be  in 
danger  of  being  lost,  to  lift  the  transaction  entirely  out  of  the  cat^;ory  of  usury,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  dealings  in  Life  Annuities  even  met  this  emergency.  But  the  money-lenders 
had  barely  built  upon  this  bulwark  of  protection  to  their  operations,  than  they  com- 
menced to  sap  i^  to  its  very  foundations.  They  did  not  want  the  practice  to  realize  the 
dieorv.  They  did  not  want  either  their  principal  or  their  interest  to  be  in  jeopardy  ;  and 
they  know  the  remedy.  It  was  by  means  of  Life  Ins.  If  they  insured  the  life  of  a  bor- 
rower, then  his  death,  which  indeed  caused  the  stoppage  of  the  annuity,  brought  them 
back  their  principal  It  was  a  long  time  before  the  Courts  became  reconciled  to  this 
paradoxical  evasion;   but  they  ultimately  did  so.     Another  danger  also  threatened. 


\ 
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The  borrowers  grew  tired  of  placing  themselves  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  lenders,  and 
they  devised  the  system  of  redeemcLblt  annuities.  Again  the  Courts  rebelled,  but  ultimately 
succumbed.     We  shall  treat  of  these  points  more  at  large  as  we  proceed. 

In  1777  also  Mr.  Wm.  Dak  pub.,  A  Supplement  to  Calculations  of  the  Values  o/Anttu, 
pub.  for  the  Use  of  Sos.  instituted  for  Benefit  of  Age.  Containing  various  illustrations  of 
the  Doctrine  of  Annuities^  and  Compleat  Tahles  of  the  value  of  £i  immediate  Annu.  (being 
the  only  ones  extant  by  half-yearly  Int.  and  payments).  Together  with  investimiions  of  the 
state  of  the  Laudable  So.  of  Annuitants,  showing  what  annu.  each  menwer  hath  pur- 
chased^  and  the  Mort.  therein  from  its  institution,  compared  with  Dr.  Hailed s  table  ;  also 
severed  PubliecUions,  Letters,  and  Anecdotes  relative  to  the  So.,  and  explanatory  of  pro- 
ceedings to  the  present  year,  etc.  The  writer  in  his  opening  para,  shows  pretty  well  what 
had  been  the  consequence  of  the  raid  made  by  Dr.  Price  and  himself  upon  the  annu. 
asso.  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  : 

Of  all  the  deluding  inst.  for  benefit  of  asre,  the  writer  know  of  bnt  three  at  present  renutining.  Of 
these  only  one  (he  believes)  has  attemptea  reformation,  and  that  attonpt  has  been  frustrated  merely 
because  thfc  intelligent  and  humane  were  in  the  minority.  To  prove  this  allcM^tion  truej  the  author  of 
Calcuiatumst  etc.,  thinks  it  incumbent  on  himself  to  submit  to  inspection  ofan  impartial  and  candid 
pnblic,_snch  calculations  as  he  presumes  may  fully  demonstrate  it  to  the  entire  satinaction  of  all  who 
read  with  willingness  to  understand.  For  which  purpose  qfmpleat  Tablet  of  £1  annu.  by  half'yearly 
int.  and  Payments;  Tables  of  what  annu.  each  member  in  the  Landable  So.  of  Annu.  has  purchased; 
and  the  actual  state  of  mort.  in  that  So.  from  its  institution,  are  here  subjoined.  And  these  the  writer 
deems  himself  called  upon  by  both  the  coqtending  parties  to  produce. 

He  then  recounts  many  points  of  the  controversy  to  which  we  have  already  specifically 
referred. 

Contrasting  the  smaller  Mort.  which  had  been  experienced  in  the  Laudable  So.  of 
Annuitants  against  that  which  had  been  experienced  by  the  Laudable  So.  for  the  BendU 
of  Widows,  he  offers  a  practical  suggestion,  which  is  now  generally  supposed  to  be  tne 
result  of  modem  sagacity  : 

^  It  may  be  that  tables  of  mort.  which  include  a  mixture  of  healthy  and  ailing,  would  not  agree  with 
either  of  these  sos.  separately;  for  it  might  be  expected  beforehand  that .^rtver  would  die  in  the  first, 
and  more  in  the  last,  than  what  the  tables  suppose.  Such  consideration  would  direct  the  application 
of  tables  which  suppose  the  fewest  deaths  to  the  So.  of  Annuitants  ;  and  the  contrarv  to  the  other  5b., 
as  the  most  Prob.  means  of  approaching  nearly  to  uie  real  state  of  mort.  in  each  So.  Accordingly, 
comparison  finds  that  real  longevity  in  the  Laudable  So.  of  Annuitants  exceeds  that  supposed  even 
by  Hrkslaw  Bills  ;  and  periiaps  comparison  would  find  that  real  mort,  in  the  other,  and  such  like 
sos.,  would  exceed  that  supposed  by  even  Loud.  Bills :  were  it  not  for  the  particular  consideration 
which  counter  checks,  by  tahing  all  possible  precaution  to  eulmit  no  life  suspected  of  unheatthsnen, 
either  in  state  of  body  or  profession. 

He  then  addresses  the  following  remarks  to  the  orig.  founders  and  then  numagers  of 
the  Laudable  So. 


Do  they  not  know  that  the  Inst,  according  to  their  plan  is  the  direct  reverse  of  "  laudable"  ?    Will 


ig  tnem  tnat  tne  :>ec.  always  mrormea  evnnr 
was,  and  the  number  of  members — it  was  for  them  to  calculate  ?  Will  they  term  it  laudable  or  humane 
to  tell  deluded  age  that  the  promised  annu.  cannot  be  paid ;  and  even  so  much  as  has  been  purchased 
and  mi^ht  be  received,  shall  not  be  paid  them ;  for  that  they  the  first  members  having  bought  the  least, 
and  bemg  the  majority,  have  desire  and  intention,  nay,  have  already  resolved  to  be  sharers  in  the 
stock  equally  with  those  who  have  purchased  the  very  most,  and  depended  on  agreement,  and  on  their 
promise,  to  receive  it  with  addition ;  that  is  not  less  than  £^  during  life  ? 

In  this  vol.  was  contained  (p.  49)  a  table  showing  the  value  of  life  annu.  by  half- 
yearly  payments,  int.  3)  p.c.  according  to  Simpson^s  and  Halley's  Tables ;  the  first 
time,  we  believe,  that  half-yearly  values  luid  been  calculated. 

In  1778  the  Government  raised  a  further  sum  of  money  by  the  sale  of  life  annu.  In 
this  year  also  the  third  Irish  Tontine  was  set  on  foot ;  and  the  nominees,  in  eadi  case, 
were  included  in  Mr.  Finlaison's  Observations  in  1829. 

In  1778  also  was  pub.,  Articles  of  the  Universal  Inst,  for  Annu.  and  Assu.  on  Lives, 
In  three  parts.  [Hist,  of  Life  Ins.]  And  in  the  same  year,  by  W.  Backhouse,  A  Dis- 
sertcttion  on  the  Value  of  Life  Annu.  deduced  from  general  principles  clearly  demonstrated^ 
and  particularly  applied  to  the  Schemes  of  the  Laudable  and  Amicable  Sos.  of  Annu.  for 
the  oenefit  of  age.  Also,  same  year,  at  Vevey,  by  M.  Fatio,  an  extensive  collection  of 
tables,  embracing  some  on  annuities. 

In  1779,  by  19  Geo.  III.  c.  18,  the  sum  of  ;f7,ooo^ocx>  was  authorized  to  be  raised  on 
Annu. ;  and  ;£^490,ooo  by  a  Lottery.  Every  ^  100  sunk  for  an  annu.  was  to  produce  a 
£'^  p.c.  annu.  redeemable  by  Pari;  and  also  an  annu.  of  £^  i$s.  p.c.  for  29  years,  and 
then  to  cease.  But  every  subs,  mic^ht  exchange  the  last-named  annu.  for  a  life  annu. 
on  intimating  a  desire  to  do  so  before  a  certain  day  named  in  the  Act,  and  naming  a 
nominee  :  there  being  no  restriction  as  to  age  of  subs,  or  nominee.  Persons  who  subs, 
a  £1000  to  the  annu.  fiind  were  entitled  to  7  tickets  in  the  Lottery  upon  paying  a  further 
sum  of  ;f  10  each  for  the  same. 

The  Government  of  that  period  was  driven  to  great  extremities  for  raising  money ;  and 
nearly  every  session  one  or  two  Annuity  Acts  were  passed,  generally  accompanied  l>y  a 
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Lottery  project.     But  most  of  the  anno,  granted  were  for  terms  of  years  or  in  perpetuity, 
and  therefore  do  not  require  detailed  notice  here« 

In  1779  Mr.  Wm.  Morgan,  Actuary  of  the  EquitabUt  pub.  his  Doctrine  of  Annu,  and 
Asm,  on  Uves  and  Survivorships  Stated  and  Explained,  The  particular  degree  of  merit 
to  be  ascribed  to  this  work  has  been  the  subject  of  some  controversy.  It  appears  to 
have  been  pub.  very  much  at  the  instance  of  Dr.  Price,  who  wrote  the  introduction, 
wherein  he  says : 

The  second  chap,  contains  an  explanation  of  tiie  doctrine  of  U&  annn.  in  general,  and  of  the 
principles  on  which  their  values  are  calculated.  At  the  end  of  this  chap,  an  account  is  given  of  the 
method  of  expediting  all  calculations  of  the  values  of  life  annu.,  which  must,  I  think,  be  very 
acceptable  to  all  who  have  ever  employed  themselves  in  malung  such  calculations.  In  these  two 
chap.  Mr.  Morgan  has  studied  to  render  the  subjects  of  which  he  treats  as  intelligible  as  possible  to 
persons  who  may  be  unacquainted  with  mathematics. 

Regarding  the  mort  table  to  be  employed  in  the  valuation  of  annuities,  Mr.  Morgan 
says: 

The  excellent  Mr.  Simpson  has  indeed  given  a  table  of  Uie  values  of  two  joint  lives  agreeable  to  the 
London  table  of  obs.,  but  this  table  of  obs.  ought  not  to  be  much  used,  because  representing  the  rate 
of  mort.  among  the  inhabitants  of  Lond.  taken  in  the  gross,  it  gives  the  values  of  hves  much  too  low 
for  the  middling  and  the  better  sort  of  people  in  Lond.  itself.    .    .    . 


Again: 


As  by  these  methods  the  calculations  are  rendered  i)Ieasant  as  well  as  expeditious,  I  hope  that  ere 
>ng  some  person  will  undertake  them,  chusing  for  his 
it  ftrha^  Setter  fitted /or  common  use  than  a^y  otJker, 


long  some  person  will  undertake  them,  chusing  for  his  guide  the  Northampton  table  of  obs.,  wAicA 


>bs. 


Table  of  Annu. 
Values — 5  p.c. 


There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  work  contained  formulae  for  the  solving  of 
questions  in  annuities,  and  in  life  contingencies  generally,  which  were  new  and  valuable ; 
and  as  Dr.  Price  does  not  specifically  cUim  these,  Mr.  Morgan  is  entitled  to  be  regarded 
as  the  originator. 

In  1779  M.  de  Saint-Cyran  pub.  his  work,  wherein  the  valuation 
of  annu.  on  lives  is  treated  algebraically,  but  in  a  manner  much 
inferior  in  all  respects  to  that  of  Mr.  Simpson  ;  and  Six  tables  are 

given  of  the  values  of  annu. — on  single  lives,  on  the  survivor  of  two 
ves,  and  on  the  last  survivor  of  three,  calculated  from  M.  Kerse- 
boom*s  table*  Although  the  values  in  the  cases  of  two  and  of  three 
lives  were  only  determined  by  approximation,  these  tables  were 
just  then  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  science ;  but  their  use  was 
entirely  superseded  only  four  years  after  by  the  pub.  of  others 
much  more  valuable. — Milne, 

The  accompanying  column  shows  his  annu.  values  on  single  Uves 
at  5  p.c. 

In  1780  Mr.  Brand  published  an  ed.  of  Smart's  Tables,  and 
therein  was  contained  many  problems  in  life  annu.,  and  also 
various  tables  of  annu.  values  ;  all  of  which  have  been  noticed 
here  in  their  chronological  order. 

In  1 78 1  M.  Antoine  de  Parcieux  pub.  in  Paris,  Traiti  des  Annu,^ 
ou  des  Rentes  d  Terme,  [De  ParcieuXt]  In  the  sameyear  M.  Flouren- 
court  pub.  a  work  on  Political  Economy,  wherein  was  contained  a 
T.  of  annu.  for  single  lives,  deduced  from  De  Parcieux*s  T.  of  Mort., 
but  making  the  annu.  payable  at  the  end  of  every  year  the  life  survived ;  with  a  table  of 
proportionate  parts  for  add.  to  be  made  according  to  the  period  the  annu.  survived  the  year. 

In  1783  Dr.  Price  pub.  4th  ed.  of  his  Observations^  etc.  This  ed.  was  very  much  more 
comprehensive  than  the  eds.  which  had  preceded  it ;  but  it  mainly  demands  notice 
from  us  here  from  the  fact  that  it  contained  tables  of  money  values  deduced  from  the 
Northampton  T.  of  Mort.    The  author  says  hereon ; 

The  6th  table,  showinjg^  the  mean  prob.  of  the  duration  of  life  according  to  a  register  of  mort.  at 
Northampton,  has  been  inserted  in  all  the  fcrmer  eds. ;  bui  it  is  now  given  more  correctly  ;  and  tables 
deduced  m>m  it  have  been  added,  of  the  expectation  ot  life,  and  the  values  of  single  lives,  and  of  any 
two  joint  lives  at  all  ages,  and  for  thjree  rates  of  int.    The  labour  of  computin/;  diese  tables  was 


Years' 

Age. 

Purchase. 

10 
15 

15-40 
14*82 

30 

I415 

25 

13-59 

30 

12*96 

35 

12-32 

40 

11-72 

45 

11-05 

50 

10-15 

^ 

8*93 
773 

65 

673 

70 

574 

75 

4*59 

take  from  them  many  of  the  examples  of  the  scHutions  of  questions  in  the  first  and  following  chapters. 

The  Other  distinguishing  feature  of  this  ed.  was,  that  it  contained  the  Swedish  Mort. 
T.,  with  expectations  and  money  values  deduced  therefrom.  The  learned  author  says 
hereon : 

With  respect  to  the  tabl^  in  particular  deduced  from  the  Swedish  obs.,  I  cannot  hesitate  to 
pronounce  that  they  exceed  in  correctness  everything  of  this  kind  which  has  been  hitherto  offbred  to 
the  public ;  and  that  nothing  is  wanting  to  make  our  knowledge  in  this  instance  compleat,  but  similar 
obs.  in  other  kingdoms.  By  these  tables  I  have  been  enabled  to  state  minutely  the  different  rates  of 
mort.  at  all  ages  among  males  and  females ;  and  to  form  tables  of  the  values  of  sinele  and  joint  lives 
for  each  ««t,  as  well  as  for  both  sexes  collectively ;  in  consequence  of  which  I  have  been  fiuther 
enabled  to  determine  the  increase  of  the  values  of  annu.  payable  during  survivorship,  occasioned  by 
the  longer  duration  of  life  among  females ;  and  thus  to  furnish  a  direction  of  somp  importj^nce  to  the 
various  80s.  in  this  kingdom  and  abroad,  for  providing  annu,  for  widov^. 
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Here  are  abstracts  of  life  anntu  values  deduced  from  the  two  preceding  tables  : 


1 

Northampton  Table. 

Swedish  Tables.    4p.c. 

1                         Age. 

4P.c. 

Sp.c. 

6p.c. 

Males.            Females. 

Combined. 

Age. 

i                          lO 

17523 

15139 

13285 

18*674     ...     19109     ... 

18891 

...     10 

1                           '5 

16*791 

14-588 

12-857 

18105     ...     18*568     ... 

17-335  •••  17-872  ... 
16*592     ...     17-087     ... 

18-336 

...     15 

1                              20 

16033 
15-438 
14781 

14-007 

12-398 

17603 

...     20 

'                    25 

13-567 

12-063 

16839 

...     25 

30 

13-072 

11-682 

15-751  ...  16-261  ... 
14-812    ...     15"465    ... 

16-006 

...     30 

35 

14039 

12*502 

11*236 

15-138 

...    35 

40 

I3'i97 

11*837 

10-705 

13-668    ...    14-401    ... 

14-034 

...    40 

45 

12-283 

11  105 

10-110 

12-535    ...    13383    ... 

12*959 

...    45 

50 

11-264 

10*269 

2'4'7 

11-267  ...  12-049  ... 
9-998    ...     10-642    ... 

11*658 

...     50 

55 

10*201 

9-382 

8-670 

10*320 

...    55 

60 

9039 

8-392 

7-820 

8-540    ...      9-039    ... 

8*789 

...    60 

65 

7-761 

7*276 

6*841 

7-090  ...  7-566  ... 
5-670  ...  5-807  ... 
4-487    ...      4*582    ... 

7-320 

...    65 

70 

6361 

6-023 

5716 

5-783 

...    70 

75 

4-962 

4744 

4-542 

4'534 

...    75 

In 

1783  the  Baron  Maseres  pub. 

The  Principles  of  the  Doctrine  rf  Tdft 

'  Annu,  explained 

in  a 

/an 

u/tar  manner. 

so  as  to  be  in 

tdligible  to  persons  not  acquainted  vrith  the  Doctrine  of 

Chances  ;  and  accompanied  with  a  variety  of  new  tables  of  the  values  of  such  annu,  at 
different  rates  of  int,,  hut  for  single  lives,  and  for  two  joint  lives  ;  accurately  computed /rom 
00s,  In  this  work  was  contained  a  very  ludd  criticism  upon  the  works  of  various  writers 
already  named  by  us  in  the  course  of  the  present  art  The  author  was  an  amateur,  and 
an  enthusiast,  and  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  succeeding  generations.  His  work  is 
very  bulky,  consisting  indeed  of  more  than  700  pages ;  but  the  preface  contains  a  very 
good  synopsis  of  the  contents ;  and  from  that  we  take  the  following : 

The  principles  of  the  whole  doctrine  are  contained  in  the  first  90  pages,  which  I  would  therefore 
recommend  to  die  attentive  perusal  of  every  reader.  Of  these,  the  two  first  pages  contain  an 
explanation  of  the  data,  or  grounds  upon  which  the  computations  of  the  values  of  annu.  for  lives  are 
built.  These  are,  first,  the  decrease  of  the  present  value  of  a  future  sum  of  money  arising  from  the 
mere  distance  of  time  at  which  it  is  to  be  paid,  and  the  conseqtuent  discount  that  is  to  be  allowed  to 
the  purchaser  of  it  fbr  prompt  payment  (the  quantity  of  which  discount  it  is  evident  will  depend  on  the 

'  such  ftiture  sum  is  not 

given  age,  the  grantor 

ie  said  person  Mfora  it 

becomes  due ;  In  order  to  determine  which  chance  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  certain  tables  of 
the  several  prob.  of  the  duration  of  human  life  at  every  different  year  of  age,  which  have  been  formed 
from  obs.  ox  the  numbers  of  persons  who  have  died  every  year,  in  the  course  of  a  long  series  of  years, 
at  different  ages,  in  divers  cities  and  parishes,  and  other  numerous  bodies  of  men. 

In  pages  3-6,  an  account  is  given  of  two  tables  of  these  prob.  that  api)ear  to  me  to  be  better 
grounded,  and  consequently  fitter  to  be  adopted,  than  any  others :  to  wit,  those  of  Mons.  Kersseboom 
and  Mons.  de  Parcieux ;  and  the  tables  themselves  are  exhibited.  And  in  p.  7-X5,  a  comparison  is 
made  between  these  two  tables,  in  order  to  discover  which  of  them  represents  human  life  at  several 


different  ages,  as  the  more  durable,  or  makes  the  prob.  of  living  greater  than  the  other;  and  it  is 
found  upon  the  said  comparison  that  till  the  age  of  ^o  years,  the  prob.  of  living  are  ratho*  greater 
according  to  Mons.  de  Farcieux's  table  than  according  to  Mons.  Kersseboom^ ;  but  that  auter  the 


affe  of  70  years,  or  for  persons  above  the  aee  of  70  years,  the  prob,  of  living  are  greater  according  to 
M.  Kersseboom's  table  than  according  to  Mons.  de  Parcieux^. 

We  shall  hav<i  occasion  to  speak  of  this  work  again  under  various  heads.  That  it  was 
calculated  to  help  forward  the  science  of  life  annu.  to  a  considerable  extent  is  admitted 
by  all  who  speak  of  the  work. 

Professor  Tetens,  of  Kiel,  in  his  work  on  life  annu.  and  rev.,  pub.  1785,  says :  "These 
annu.  calculations  have  long  been  known  in  England.  Halley,  whom  we  have  to  thuUc 
for  so  many  useful  discoveries,  came  upon  them  already  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
century.  Huygens,  before  him,  had  taught  how  to  compute  prob.  His  principles  Halley 
applied  to  the  registers  of  death,  when  they  were  brought  into  order ;  and  formed  the 
method  upon  which  to  compute  life  and  widows*  annu."  Again  :  *'0f  the  more  recent 
Briti^  authors  on  this  matter,  only  Morgan  and  Price  have  come  to  my  knowledge  as 
having  produced  anything  excellent  or  orig.  In  the  general  theory  both  agree  with 
Simpson.  Morgan  has  indicated  a  double  method  of  computing  annu.,  which  has  in  all 
respects  much  vuue.  Dr.  Price,  who  with  justice  much  recommends  it,  seems,  however, 
to  ascribe  to  it  somewhat  too  great  pre-eminence.  /  have  not  found  it  so  easy  or  short  as 
not  to  have  had  reasons  for  deuisingyet  another,  and  for  prrferring  this  latter  method.  One 
can  compare  them  and  judge." 

It  is  the  columnar  method,  similar  to  that  afterwards  devised  by  Barrett,  of  which  he 
speaks. 

In  1785  also  the  2nd  vol.  of  the  Opuscula  Analytica  was  pub.,  after  the  death  of  its 
author,  Euler ;  and  therein  the  solution  of  a  question  relating  to  rev.  annu.  is  given.  "  A 
much  more  arduous  undertaking  (observes  Mr.  W.  T.  Thomson)  than  in  the  present  day, 
when  so  many  auxilliary  tables  are  ready  to  assist  the  actuary." 

Sir  John  Smclair,  in  his  Hist,  of  the  Revenue,  first  pub.  in  1785,  enumerating  the 
means  which  had  been  employed  in  raising  the  revenue,  said : 

Annuities  for  lives  is  another  mode  that  has  been  firequently  practised,  and  by  some  is  accounted  the 
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most  advantageous.  But  it  is  hardly  possible  for  a  nation  when  it  is  in  distress  hjr  any  means  to  make 
aprofitable  bargain  with  a  money-lender,  particularly  on  the  principle  of  grantmg  temporary  annu. 
Thus,  when  annu.  for  lives  are  granted,  the  creditor  takes  care  to  pitch  upon  the  persons  who  are  the 
most  likely  to  live  long,  and  who  consequently  will  prove,  for  the  longest  period,  4  burden  upon  the 
State.  Nor  have  all  the  flattering  hopes  which  Tontines  held  forth  to  the  avarice  of  mankind  been 
able  to  procure  money  by  life  annu.  on  advantageous  tcorms  to  the  public. 

In  1789  the  Great  English  Tontine  was  set  on  foot  under  the  authority  of  29  Geo.  III. 
c.  41.  It  was  to  raise  the  sum  of  ;^i,002,500  for  the  public  service  by  way  of  Tontine. 
Every  subs,  for  the  sum  of  £100  $s,  was  to  be  entitled  to  an  annu.  upon  the  life  of  his 
nominee  at  a  rate  proi)ortioned  to  the  age  of  the  person  of  from  £^  31.  to  £^  I2s.,  with 
benefit  of  increase  arising  from  survivorship,  till  the  annu.  upon  the  orig.  share  should 
amount  to  ;£'iooo  a  year,  the  excess  then  failing  in  to  the  public.  The  gentlemen  who 
contracted  with  Government  for  the  whole  of  the  Tontine  not  being  able  to  get  it  disposed 
of  in  time,  an  option  was  afterwards  given,  by  30  Geo.  III.  c.  45  (1790),  to  the  subs,  to 
convert  it  into  terminable  (long)  annuities  for  69^  years.  A  considerable  number  of  the 
orig.  contributors  held  their  subs, — to  the  number  of  4129  out  of  io,cxx>  shares.  These 
were  held  upon  3495  lives.  The  mort.  of  this  particular  dass  was  given  in  Mr.  Finlaison's 
Obs.  in  1829.    [Government  Annuity  Tables.] 

In  1789  the  Westminster  So.  for  Granting  and  Purchasing  Annu.  and  Ins.  upon  Lives 
and  Survivorships  applied  to  Pari,  for  a  charter,  and  was  refused.  Three  years  later  (1792) 
the  asso.  was  founded  under  a  Deed  of  Sett. 

In  1792  Mr.  Wm.  Blewert  pub.  Perpetual  and  Determinable  Annu,  reduced  to  a  level ; 
or  a  comparative  view  of  long  and  short  annu.,  with  3  p.c.  reduced,  and  3  p.c.  Consols  at 
the  Bank  of  England,  etc.  But  neither  in  this,  nor  in  his  work  in  1783,  did  he  treat  of 
life  annu. 

Dr.  Waring,  in  a  small  pamp.  On  the  Principles  of  translaHn^  Algebraic  Quantities  into 
probable  rdoHonSy  etc.,  pub.  1792,  devoted  about  30  pages  to  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  of  annu.  and  assu.  '*  His  style  and  manner  (says  Francis  Baily)  will  not  be 
much  admired  by  those  who  have  read  the  works  of  preceding  writers  on  this  subject." 

In  1793  the  Royal  Exchange  Marine  and  Fire  Corps,  applied  to  Pari,  for  add.  corporate 

powers  to  enable  them  to  grant,  purchase,  and  sell  annuities  for  lives  and  on  survivorship ; 

and  by  the  33  Geo.  III.  c.  14,  they  were  empowered  so  to  deal  in  annuities  under  the 

name  of  the  Royal  Ex,  Assu,  Annuity  Co,    The  preamble  of  this  Act  deserves  particular 

attention : 

Whereas  it  would  tend  to  public  utility,  if  the  said  Corps,  were  epipowered  to  grant,  sell,  or  purchase 
annu.  ui>on  lives,  or  by  or  with  survivorsjiip,  which  no  other  Corps,  new  are;  the  granting  and 
purchasing  snch  annu.  being  in  the  h^nas  of  improper  persons,  who  make  an  exorbitant  gain 
thereby f  to  the  great  detriment  of  individuals  and  the  public  in  general,  which  would  be  in  a  great 
measure  (if  not  wholly)  prevented  if  a  known  ofKce,  long  estab.,  were  empowered  to  do  so.  May  it 
therefore,  etc. 

It  is  necessary  also  to  see  the  precautions  with  which  this  power  was  fenced  round.  It 
is  provided  by  the  Act  that,  in  order  to  render  fuU  security  to  the  annuitants,  the  money 
received  for  the  annuities  should  (as  often  as  it  should  amount  to  £1000)  be  laid  out  in  Gov. 
security ;  the  interest  or  dividends  on  which  the  corp.  might  from  time  to  time  receive : 
but  they  were  prohibited  from  touching  any  part  of  the  principal  until  the  extinction 
of  the  life  on  which  the  annuity  was  granted.  And  for  the  sake  of  preventing  any  fraud 
in  this  respect  it  was  enacted  that  3ie  time  and  place  of  the  death  and  burial  of  each 
annuitant  should  be  inserted  twice  at  least  in  the  Lond,  Gauette^  and  that  a  certificate 
of  such  death  or  burial,  with  an  account  of  the  annuity  depending,  should  be  left  at  the 
office  in  London,  to  be  inspected  without  fee  or  reward  by  any  person  interested  in  any 
annuity  granted  by  virtue  of  that  Apt.  And  it  was  likewise  further  enacted  that  no 
agreement  for  the  selling  or  purchasing  of  any  annu.  should  be  valid  unless  at  the  price 
stated  in  a  table  which  was  directed  to  be  prepared  and  hunp[  up  in  some  conspicuous 
place  in  the  office ;  and  which  table  should  De  remaining  m  the  office  at  the  time 
of  granting  the  annu. 

In  1794  Rev.  David  Wilkie  pub.  The  Theory  of  Int.  ^  Simple  and  Compound^  derived 
from  first  principles^  and  applied  to  Annu,  of  all  descriptions  ;  of  Tontines,  etc.^  etc. 

In  1796  a  new  Legacy  Duty  Act — 36  Geo.  III.  c.  52— came  into  force.  Previous 
Acts  had  imposed  simply  a  stamp  duty  upon  l^;acies  of  specific  amounts,  and  had  not 
reached  annu.  on  lives.  This  Act  therefore  opened  a  new  and  large  source  of  revenue  ; 
for  it  had  become  customary  to  bequeath  annuities  in  order  to  escape  the  duty.  Where 
an  annu.  was  bequeathed  for  life  or  for  years,  it  became  necessary  to  value  th^  same  in 
order  to  assess  the  duty  (sec.  8).  A  series  of  annu.  tables  was  therefore  appended  to  the 
Act,  based  upon  the  Northampton  T.  The  use  of  these  tables  was  superseded  in  1853 
by  those  appended  to  the  Succession  Duty  Act  of  that  year.  [Legacy  Duty.] 
[Succession  Duty.] 

In  1796  Mr.  Thomas  Tremlet  pub.  Strictures  on  a  proposed  plan  for  adopting  a  Loan, 
with  a  view  of  instituting  Rev,  Annu.,  or  Government  Dividends  payable  at  a  future  period. 
In  the  same  year  Mr.  Wm.  Hunt  pub.  A  Collection  of  Cases  on  the  Annuity  Act;  with  an 
Epitome  of  the  Practice  relative  to  the  Inrolment  of  Memorials. 

In  t)ie  same  year  also  w{|s  piib.  4  Treatise  upon  Law  of  Usury  and  AnnwtUst  by 
Fxauds  Plowden. 
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In  1799  Sir  Frederick  M.  Eden  and  several  other  persons  of  position  in  the  City 
of  Lond.  having  conceived  the  idea  of  founding  a  new  Ins.  Office  with  corp.  powers,  a 
Bill  was  introduced  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  passed  The  preamble  of  the  Act 
recited,  that  "  it  would  in  many  respects  be  greatly  advantageous  to  the  public  if  a  corp. 
were  estab.  for  making  or  effecting  ins.  on  lives,  and  ins.  against  loss  or  damage  by  fire, 
and  for  granting,  purchasing,  or  sdling  annuities  for  lives  or  on  survivorship." 

A  draft-charter  to  incorp.  a  co.  pursuant  to  the  powers  of  this  Act  was  prepared,  and  in 
due  course  submitted  to  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown.  The  name  to  be  the  Globe  Ins  Co. ; 
among  its  objects  the  granting  of  annuities. 

In  the  report  of  the  law  officers  upon  the  charter  and  its  proposed  powers,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  there  should  be 

Same  restrunt  on  the  terms  of  the  Co.'s  dealings  in  annu^  post  obits,  and  other  traffick  of  the  same 
description  in  which  they  understood  it  was  the  intention  of  uie  Co.  to  adventure,  and  in  which  the 
exam^e  of  a  great  co.  authorized  by  Pari,  and  by  Your  Majesty's  Charter  might  be  highly  injurious 
if  their  dealings  should  be  for  the  same  unconscientious  advantages  as  were  usuallv  eatorteid  by  those 
^o  deal  with  necessitous  persons  in  such  trans.:  which  in  general  can  only  be  carried  on  with 
necessitous  persons,  and  most  frequently  with  many  persons  subsisting  on  expectancies.  In  this  view, 
it  appeared  to  them  that  publicity  in  such  transactions  is  highly  important ;  and  that  all  post  obits  to 
be  granted  to  the  Co.  ought  to  be  subject  to  provisions  similar  to  those  respecting  annu.  contained  in 
the  Act  of  Pari,  of  17th  year  of  Your  Majesty's  reign  for  registering  grants  of  lite  annu..  and  for  the 
better  Drotection  of  infants  against  such  nrauds ;  but  they  conceived  uat  could  not  be  done  without 
the  aldof  Pari.: 

In  consequence  of  this  report,  some  modifications  were  made  in  the  proposed  charter ; 
and  another  set  of  law  officers  (in  1802)  reported  upon  the  amended  charter — ^but  having 
before  them  the  objections  of  their  predecessors  in  office  just  quoted — as  follows : 


We  conceive  that  this  objection  applies  principally  to  post  obits  and  dealings  of  that  description  : 
so  &r  as  it  so  applies,  it  is  wholly  removed  by  an  express  renunciation  on  the  part  of  the  co.  of  aJl 
dealings  of  that  kino,  and  a  consent  to  be  restrained  therefrom  by  the  terms  of  their  Charter,  as  to 
the  mere  dealing  in  annu.  if  it  had  stood  alone,  as  it  now  will  do,  we  do  not  apprehend  that  it  would 
have  been  objected  to  on  the  part  of  our  predecessors ;  and  so  standing  we  do  not  ourselves  feel  it  to 
be  fairiy  objectionable. 

The  promoters  of  the  Globe^  afler  encountering  a  good  deal  more  of  this  pre-precau- 
tionary  legislative  attention,  determined  upon  the  prudent  course  of  commencing  bus. 
under  an  ordinary  deed  of  asso.  and  without  a  charter.    [Globe  Ins.  Co.] 

In  1800  Mr.  Robert  Withy  pub.  A  Practical  Treatise  of  the  Law  of  Annu.,  wherein 
the  different  securities  for  annu.  and  the  remedies  for  tne  recovery  thereof  were  fully 
exemplified.  Together  with  the  determination  of  the  Courts  on  the  construction  of  the 
Annu.  Act     To  which  was  added  a  large  collection  of  precedents. 

In  1802  we  reach  a  name  that  will  require  more  prominent  mention  as  we  proceed. 
It  is  that  of  Mr.  Francis  Bally,  author  of  various  works  bearing  upon  L.  Annu.  and  L.  Ins. 
In  a  work  on  Leases,  pub.  in  this  year,  there  was  an  appendix,  containing  besides  analytical 
demonstrations,  Some  remarks  on  the  method  by  Dr,  Price  and  Mr,  Morgan  for  finding 
the  Value  of  Annu,  Payable  Half-yearly,  Quarterly,  etc.,  together  with  some  formulsefor 
determining  the  rate  of  Int  in  Annu.  (see  again  1805  and  iSio.) 

In  1803  the  Globe  Ins.  Co.  was  founded.  Its  founders,  as  we  have  seen,  contemplated 
mi^lfing  the  grant  of  life  annuities  an  important  feature  of  its  business.  Hence  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  secority  of  a  large  capital.    Its  active  projector.  Sir  F.  M.  Eden,  said  (1804) : 

With  respect  to  annu.  on  lives  and  on  survivorship,  the  creation  of  a  new  corp.  with  an  adequate 
capital  for  this  branch  of  bus.,  may  afford  great  accommodation  to  the  public.  It  is  more  wanted  in 
tht«  country,  as  the  public  funds  do  not  in  this  respect  furnish  those  &cilities  for  the  purchase  of  annu. 
which  were  formerly  met  with  in  France.  The  grant  of  an  annu.  is  often  a  measure  greatly  beneficial 
to  the  seller,  as  well  as  tiie  purchaser.  Important  funily  arrangements  might  in  many  instances  be 
effected  thro'  the  medium  or  life  annu.,  if  a  new  office  were  sanctioned  by  legislative  authority  on  safe 
and  equitable  principles.  The  land-tax  of  a  very  considerable  estate  of  a  nobleman  of  high  rank  has 
been  redeemea  by  means  of  a  sum  raised  by  the  grant  of  life  annu. 

In  1803-4  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart.,  pub.  the  3rd  ed.  of  his  fiunous  Hist,  of  the  Revenue, 
and  therein  he  offers  the  following  remarks  upon  the  granting  of  L.  annuities  as  a 
scheme  of  national  finance : 

In  time  of  war,  when  a  State  is  immersed  in  difficulties,  evtxj  idea  of  obtaining  monev  to  advantage 
upon  contigent  annu.  is  absurd :  but  during  peace  the  same  rule  does  not  hold  rood.  Were  the  pubfic 
th^efore  to  estab.  regulations  similar  to  those  by  which  private  sos.  are  enriched^  considering  that  it 
may  act  on  a  much  greater  scale,  the  granting  of  such  annu.  might  prove  a  very  imi»ortant  resource, 
more  particularly  m  a  luxurious  age  like  the  present,  when  every  individual  aspires  to  nval  his 
neiehbour  in  expense,  and  would  grasp  at  so  desirable  and  certain  a  mode  of  increasing  his  income. 
Bui  cart  tkouldbe  taken  to  grant  annu.  only  on  ike  life  of  the  person  by  whom  ike  money  u  paid; 
nor  should  ike  creditor  be  suffered  to  search  everywhere  for  ihe  besi  Itves,  or  for  people  who  from  the 
strength  of  iheir  constitutions,  or  other  circumsiances  tn  ihetr  favour,  are  Itkely  to  hve  beyond  the 
muat  short  space  of  human  existence. 

In  1804  Mr.  Newman  pub.  A  Collection  of  Mercantile  Tables  upon  a  New  and  Improved 
Method;  and  among  them  were  Annuity  and  Compound  Int.  Tables,  "compiled  from  the 
best  audiorities.'' 

In  1805  Mr.  Francis  Bailey  pub.  his  work  on  Ae  Docrim  of  Int.  and  Annu.  analytically 
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Afo. 

• 

Bxcjumge. 

Provident 
Life. 

35 
40 

45 
50 

65 
70 

75 

15*380 
14*700 
13700 
12*820 
12*050 
10*870 

9 '800 
8*770 
7750 

15*600 
14*800 
13700 
12*600 

11*495 
10*250 

9*000 

7750 
6*500 

Table— 4  p.c. 

Yean' 

Age. 

Purchase. 

10 

17*882 

15 

17-154 

20 

16*442 

25 

15747 

30 

15*021 

35 

14-214 

40 

13286 

45 

12*218 

50 

11*026 

55 

9-709 

60 

8*542 

65 

6965 

70 

5-635 

75 

4*420 

infvesHgated  and  explained;  together  with  several  usefld 
Tables  connected  with  the  subject.  We  shall  give  an 
outline  of  his  views  upon  L.  annn.  under  date  1810. 

The  Provident  Life  was  founded  in  1806,  and  com- 
menced at  once  to  grant  L.  annu.  At  that  date  only 
one  other  ins.  office  had  pub.  its  rates  for  life  annu., 
and  that  was  the  Royal  Exchange.  The  followinfir 
table  gives  the  ''year's  purchase"  required  by  each  (M 
these  offices  for  life  annu.  of  £1 .  The  R^^^al  Exchange 
paid  its  annu.  quarterly,  the  Provident  half-yearly. 

In  1806  also  Mr.  John  Clark  pub. :  An  Enquiry 
into  the  Nature  and  Value  of  Leasehold  Property^  Re- 
versionary Int.  in  Estates^  and  Life  Annu.,  with  a 
variety  of  Tables^  etc. 

In  the  same  year  M.  Duvillard  pub.  T.  cf  Mori,  for  France,  brfore 
the  Revolution,  based  upon  obs.  extending  over  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  kingdom.  The  annu.  values  deduced  from  this  table 
have  been  considered  too  small  to  be  used  with  safety.  The  table  is 
r^arded  in  France  much  as  the  Northampton  T.  is  regarded  in 
England.  We  give  the  annn.  values  deduced  from  it  for  the  pur- 
poses of  comparison. 

We  have  seen  how  in  the  earhr  part  of  the  last  century  life  annn. 
were  applied  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  for  Trading  Corp. 
A  century  later,  and  tney  were  very  constantly  employed  as  a 
means  of*^  raising  money  for  parish  improvements,  as  building, 
lighting,  repairing  churches,  etc.,  etc  The  speculation  in  them 
also  continued.  If  we  take  a  turn  at  the  newspapers  of  this  period, 
we  shall  find  numerous  examples  of  each  class.  We  will  quote 
such  as  best  illustrate  the  practice  then  prevailing. 

In  the  Morning  Advertiser  of  31st  October,  1806)  there  ap- 
peared the  following  advertisements : 

Cash  for  good  bills  and  annu.  to  any  amount  during  bus.  hours  at 
Humphnres  and  Go's.,  Navy  Agents,  No.  z,  Sion  Gardens,  Alde^nanbur}^ 
where  the  most  Uberal  price  will  be  given  for  well -secured  annn.  ana 
merchandise.  N.B.  Traoesmen  of  credit  accommodated  on  their  own 
security,  but  no  money  agent  will  be  treated  with ;  nor  letter  received,  unless  post  paid.  ^ 

Money  on  Annuity. — ^Wanted  immediately  ;^xoo,  for  which  an  annu.  of  10  guineas  will  be  granted 
on  the  security  of  landed  property  of  ample  vsuue.  Letters  from  principals  (post  paid)  appointing  an 
interview  addressed  to  K.  R.,  at  Peele's  Coffee-house,  Fleet-st.,  will  be  duly  attended  to  and  satis- 
factory references  given. 

Money. — ^^^127,000  ready  to  be  advanced  on  good  security.  Messrs.  Lucan  and  Co.  beg  leave  to 
inform  those  who  may  be  m  want,  and  desirous  <^  borrowing  temporary  or  permanent  sums  of  money, 
and  possessed  of  any  property  that  can  be  assigned,  that  any  part  of  the  above  money  will  be  lent  m 
ioms  from  ;^ioo  to  £xo,ooo,  on  paying  a  fair  ai^  equitable  annu.  int.  for  the  same,  etc.,  etc. 

In  the  TtnUs,  3rd  July,  1807  : 

Two  thousand  pounds  will  be  given  immediately  for  a  well-secured  annu.  of  ;^2ao — ^the  grantor  ins. 
his  life.  Address  to  S.  D.,  Post-office,  Grantham,  Lincolnshire.  More  money  to  be  laid  out  on  the 
same  terms.    This  is  zx  p.c.  for  money,  and  9  years'  purchase  nearly. 

In  the  Morning  Advertiser,  20th  April,  1807,  there  was  the  following : 
The  Commissioners  appointed  to  carry  into  execution  an  Act  for  better  Paving,  Lighting,  and 
Watering  the  Parish  of  St.  Nicholas,  Deptford,  in  the  County  of  Kent,  will  meet  in  the  Vestry  room 
of  the  said  parish  on  Tuesday,  the  aSUi  April  inst.,  at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  to  receive  proposals 
from  such  persons  as  are  willing  to  purchase  annu.  to  be  paid  quarterly  during  the  natural  hfo  of  the 
purchaser  or  any  person  to  be  nominated  by  him  or  them,  out  of  the  rates  or  assessments  directed  to 
De  made  by  the  said  Act.  No  annu.  will  be  granted  to  any  por»m  under  40  years  of  age,  nor  will 
more  than Js^oo  be  taken  for  the  purchase  of  any  one  annu.  Proposals  to  be  tent,  sealed  up,  to  ihe 
office  of  Mr.  Parrell,  solicitor,  Slaaes  place,  Deptford,  Kent. 

In  the  Morning  Advertiser,  8th  June,  1807  j 

Annuities. — St.  Mary  at  Hill,  Lond.  The  vestry  of  this  parish  do  hereby  give  notice  that  they  are 
ready  to  receive  proposals  from  such  person  or  persons  as  may  be  willing  to  advance  the  said  parish 
the  sum  of  £700  upon  one  or  more  annuity  or  annuities  to  be  secured  for  the  life  or  lives  of  the  person 
or  persons  advancing  the  same,  but  redeemable  at  the  option  of  the  said  parish  on  six  monUis'  notice. 
Pr^osals  in  writing,  sealed  up,  to  be  delivered  at  the  office  of  Mr.  Luolow,  No.  4  Monument  yard, 
Lond.,  on  or  before  the  x8th  June  iiut. 

In  the  same  year  there  appeared : 

Life  Annuities. — Greenwich,  7th  August^  1807. — ^The  parishioners  of  this  parish  being  desirous  to 
raise  the  sum  of  ^^1500  b^  annu.  on  lives,  for  the  purpose  of  enlamng  the  Burial-ground  of  the  said 
parish,  do  hereby  give  notice  that  all  persons  intending  to  propose  for  any  part  of  the  said  annu.  may 
leave  their  proposals  (in  writing,  sealed  up)  with  either  of  the  churchwardens  on  any  day  (Sunday 
excepted)  between  zo  m  the  morning  and  two  in  the  afternoon,  setting  forth  the  name  and  residence, 
the  agOi  sum  proposed  for  (which  is  not  to  be  less  than  £$0,  nor  more  than  ;^20o  on  any  one  life),  the 
rate  of  int.  required,  and  the  day  for  the  delivery  of  the  proposal.  Further  particulars  may  be  had  by 
appljring  at  the  office  of  Messrs.  Everett  and  Martyr,  the  Vestry  Clerks,  at  Grreenwich. 

In  the  Times,  15th  January,  1808,  there  was  the  following  adv.  : 

Annuities  for  Lives. — Wanted  to  be  borrowed  by  the  united  parishes  of  St.  Mafy«le-Bow,  St. 
Pancras,  Soper-lane,  and  Allhallows,  Honey-lane,  Lond.,  for  the  repairs  of  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Mary-le-Bow,  in  Cbeapside,  a  forther  sum  of  money,  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  jb^*  open  annu.  for 
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lives  to  be  named  by  the  lenders.  No  snm  to  be  accepted  less  than  the  sum  of  i^aoo.  All  persons 
mlling  to  advance  money  for  the  purposes  aforesaid  are  desired  to  send  their  proposals  in  writing, 
mentioning'  the  sum  they  are  willing  to  advance,  the  life  or  lives,  and  the  terms  upon  which  they  are 
«3]ing  to  advance  the  same,  to  Messrs.  Nettleshipps,  solicitors  for  the  said  parisbM,  at  their  office,  at 
Gnocers  Hall,  Poultry,  of  whom  further  particulars  may  be  known. 

In  the  Morning  Advertiser^  5th  March,  1808 : 

Bsxish  of  Woolwich,  in  the  County  of  Kent. — ^The  Commissioners  under  an  Act  of  Pari,  lately 
passed  for  improving' tne  town  of  Woolwich,  do  hereby  give  notice  that  they  will  meet  at  the  Poor 
House  of  the  said  Parish,  on  Friday  next,  the  xgth  February  inst.,  at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
every  subsequent  Friday  evening  at  the  same  place  and  hour,  for  receiving  the  proposals  of  such 
person  or  persons  who  may  be  desirous  of  purchasing  annu.  directed  to  be  raised  by  virtue  of  the  said 
surto,  and  to  be  charged  on  the  parish  rates.  And  ul  persons  making  such  proposals  are  desired  to 
take  notiee  that  they  will  be  required  to  produce  a  copy  of  the  Register  of  nis  or  her  Baptism  or 
BirUi,  to  identify  their  respective  ages,  and  also  certificate  of  his  or  her  residence,  under  the  hands  of 
the  minister,  churchwarden,  and  overseer  of  the  parish  or  place  where  he  or  she  shall  dwell. 

In  the  Morning  Advertiser^  25tli  April,  1808 : 

Anmuiiies  on  Lives, — St.  Luke,  Middlesex. — The  Commissioners  for  paving  the  said  parish  will 
meet  at  the  house  known  bv  the  sign  of  the  St.  Luke,  opposite  the  Church,  in  Old-st.,  on  Wednesday, 
87th  April  inst.,  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  precisely,  to  receive  proposals  for  the  absolute  purchase 
M  one  or  more  annuity  or  annuities  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  the  sum  of  |f  1000.  The  contributor  or 
nominee  must'be  of  the  age  of  45  years  or  upwaros.  The  annuity  or  annmties  not  to  exceed  ^^9  p.c. 
p.a.,  9xA  to  be  paid  quarterlv  out  of  the  moneys  to  arise  by  or  from  the  rates  to  be  made  on  theliouses 
situate  in  the  streets  called  the  Baltic«st.,  Honduras-st.^  Domingo-st.,  Memel-st.,  situate  between 
Goswell-road  and  Golden-lane.    No  proposal  will  be  received  after  half-past  5  o'clock. 

Dale  had  said  in  reference  to  this  class  of  security  and  the  high  annuities  offered  in 

common  therewith,  as  early  as  1772  : 

If  parishes  give  at  anv  time  exiraordtneuy  int.,  it  is  on  some  euicrgency,  such  as  building  or 
repairing  churches,  worknouses,  etc.,  and  in  such  cases  die  annu.  granted  may  perhaps  be  above  the 
common  rate,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  ready-money  to  execute  the  work  immediately. 

Various  other  Corp.  bodies  of  a  trading  character  have  permanent  powers  to  grant 
money  by  means  of  life  annu.  We  may  mention  two,  the  New  River  Co.  and  the 
Manchester  Waterworks  Co. 

Hie  exemption  in  &vour  of  Corporate  Bodies  in  the  Annu.  Act  of  1777  only  applied 
to  those  cos.  having  special  charters  of  incorp.,  or  which  were  empowered  by  Act  of 
Pari,  to  transact  annu.  business,  of  which  there  were  very  few  ;  and  when  early  in  the 
present  century  several  new  offices  were  estab.,  they  found  themselves  unable  to  grant 
annu.,  as  they  could  not  inrol  the  names  of  all  their  proprietors.  To  obviate  this  diffioilty, 
sevend  of  the  cos.,  as  the  Glohef  Albion^  London  Li/e,  Pelican^  9jaA  Provident,  obtained  m 
1807  Acts  allowing  them  to  inrol  the  names  of  trustees  only ;  and  these  Acts  were  very 
carefully  worded  to  show  that  they  conferred  no  really  corporate  privilq^es,  this  alone 
excepted.    [Lkgislation,  etc.,  for  Ins.  Asso.] 

In  1807  the  AmiciMe  So.  was,  by  a  new  charter  then  obtained,  authorized  to  grant  life 
annu,  in  lieu,  of  payment  of  the  sums  secured  to  the  representatives  of  deceased  members. 
It  was  also  authorised  to  grant  annu.  in  exchange  for  policies  of  ins.  in  Uie  event  of 
members  desiring  to  exchange.  We  believe  the  transactions  of  the  So.  under  this  power 
were  very  limited. 

In  i8(»  it  was  provided  by  48  Geo.  Ill,,  c.  142,  that  from  and  after  ist  August  in  that 
year,  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt  to 
accept  transfers  of  3  p.c,  consolidated  or  reduced.  Bank  annu.  in  exchange  for  the 
purchase  of  life  annu.  on  single  lives,  or  on  two  lives,  or  on  the  longest  liver  of  two  lives, 
subject  to  certain  limitations  and  restrictions  therein  mentioned.  Persons  so  desirous  of 
exchanging  might  nominate  other  lives  than  their  own,  but  such  nominees  were  not  to  be 
under  me  age  of  35  years,  and  must  reside  in  Gt  Brit*  or  Ireland.  Proof  of  age  and 
certificate  (M  identity  were  required  ;  and  no  annuity  or  annuities  on  the  life  of  any  one 
nominee  should  exceed  /'looo,  or  for  two  nominees  ;£^i50o.  Extensive  tables  were 
appended  to  the  Act,  regulating  the  values  of  the  annu.  not  only  by  reason  of  the  age  of 
the  annuitant,  but  also  by  reason  of  the  price  of  the  stock  at  tne  time  of  transfer.  The 
highest  age  in  the  tables  is  75,  the  prices  at  that  age  counting  for  "  75  and  upwaxxls." 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  Tables : 

Single  Lives, 
Avenge  price  of  each  £\oq  stock  transferred,  being : 

50  and  55  and  60  and  65  and  70  and  75  and  80  and 

Age.     under  51         under  $6         under  6x  under  66  under  71  under  76  under  8z 

£   s,    d,     £  s.  d,  £  s,  d,      £  x.  d,      £  i.  d,      £  s.  d,      £  s,   d, 

35.. .4  5  o  ...  4  9  o  ...  4  12  o  ...  4  16  o  ...  4  19  o  ...  5  3  o 

40.. .4  9  o  ...  4  13  O  ...  4  17  o  ...  5  J  o  ...  5  5  o  ...  5  9  o 

...  4  18 


45...4  14  o  ...  4  IS  o  ...  5  3  o  ...  5  8  o  ...  5  13  o  ...  5  17  o 

50.. .5  2  o  ...  5  7  o  ...  5  12  o  ...  5  17  o  ...  6  2  o  ...  6  8  o 

55. ..5  10  o  ...  5  i6  p  ...  6  2  o  ...  6  8  o  ...  6  15  o  ...  7  i  o 

60.. .6  o  o  ...  6  8  o  ...  6  15  o  ...  7  3  o  ...  7  lo  o  ...  7  18  o 

65. ..6  16  o  ...  7  5  o  ...  7  14  o  ...  8  4  o  ...  8  13  o  ...  9  2  o 

70.. .8  I  o  ...  o  12  o  ...  9  4  o  ...  9  16  o  ...10  7  o  ...10  19  o 

75.. 10  o  o  ...xo  16  o  ...IX  II  o  ...12  6  o  ...13  2  o  ...13  18  o 


&  upwards. 


560 

5  13  o 
620 

6  13  o 
7  o 
5  o 

9  II  o 
II  II  o 

14  13  o 
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Survivor  of  Two  Lives  of  Equal  Ages,  or  not  more  than  five  years'  difference.     The 
first  col.  gives  the  ages  of  the  two  lives,  or  of  the  younger  of  the  two  : 

50  and            55  and              60  and             65  and              70  and              75  and  80  and 

Age.     under  51.        under  56.         under  6x.         under  66.         under  71.           under  76.  under  8x. 

35. ..3  10    o  ...  3  13    o  ...  3  15    O  ...  3  18    O  ...  4    O    O  ...  4    3    O  ...  4    S    O 

40.. .3  14    o  ...  3  16    o  ...  3  19    O  ...  4     I     O  ...  4    4    O  ...  4    i    O  ...  4  II     O 

45. ..3  17    o  ...  4    o    o  ...  4    3    o  ...  4    6    o  ...  4    90  ...  4  13    o  ...  4  16    o 


50.. .4    o  o  ...  4  4  o  ...  4  8  o  ...  4  12  o  ...  4  16  o  ...  5    o  o  ...  5  4  o 

55. ..4    7  o  ...  4  12  o  ...  4  16  o  ...  5  o  o  ...  5  5  o  ...  5    9  o  ...  5  14  o 

60.. .4  13  o  ...  4  19  o  ...  5  4  o  ...  5  10  o  ...  5  15  o  ...  6    I  o  ...  6  6  o 

65. ..5    5  o  ...  5  12  o  ...  5  18  o  ...  6  5  o  ...  6  II  o  ...  6  18  o  ...  7  4  o 

70.. .6    2  o  ...  6  10  o  ...  0  18  o  ...  7  6  o  ...  7  15  o  ...  8    3  o  ...  S  11  o 

75.. .7    7  o  ...  7  18  o  ...  8  9  o  ...  9  o  o  ...  9  II  o  ...  10  2  o  ...10  14  o 

Note — The  first  two  columns  of  this  Table  were  not  included  in  the  Act  of  1808. 
They  were  supplemented  by  the  Act  of  18 12. 

No  values  beyond  ;f  80-81  are  given  in  the  tables,  nor  at  that  period  did  the  stock  ever 
reach  that  price.  The  scheme  was  propounded  with  a  view  to  the  reduction  of  the 
National  Debt,  and  the  annu.  granted  unaer  it  are  called  sinking  fimd  annu.  Returns  of 
the  amount  of  stock  exchang^  for  such  annu.  were  ordered  to  be  laid  ann.  before  Pari. 
In  the  following  year  the  limit  of  the  annuity  or  annuities  to  be  granted  on  any  one  life  was 
extended  (by  49  Geo.  III.,  c.  64)  to  ;f3000 ;  and  the  personating  of  nominees,  or  forging 
certificates,  made  felony.    In  181 2,  181 6,  and  181 7,  further  modifications. 

We  believe  the  recommendations  fix>m  time  to  time  made  to  the  Gov.  by  Mr.  Francis 
Baily,  regarding  the  desirability  of  exchanging  Gov.  stocks  for  life  annu.,  led  to  the 
passing  of  this  measure.  The  annuitants  of  this  class  were  included  in  the  Obs.  of  Mr. 
John  Finlaison  in  1829,  and  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Finlaison  in  i860. 

Mr.  Milne  informs  us  that  he  mentioned  the  subject  of  these  annu.  more  than  once  to 
a  very  able  and  well-informed  member  of  the  Gov.,  not  long  after  the  practice  of  granting 
them  commenced.  None  were  then  granted  on  lives  under  35  years  of  age ;  and  the 
gentleman  alluded  to  remarked  that  the  applicants  for  annu.  were  chiefly  aged  persons^  and 
it  was  desirable  that  a  safe  and  advantageous  mode  of  employing  their  savings  should  be 
afforded  them.  After  181 6,  those  annu.  were  granted  to  persons  of  all  ages  above  21 
years. 

In  1808  Rev.  Jeremiah  Joyce  pub.  The  Arithntetie  of  Heal  Life,  which  was  stated  to 
include  *'a  complete  reformation  of  all  tables  for  calculation  of  annu.,  etc.''  We  have 
never  been  able  to  meet  with  the  work. 

In  1809  Mr.  Fortune,  of  the  Stock  Elxchange,  pub.  a  treatise  on  National  L.  Annu, 

In  1 810  was  pub.  the  first  vol.  of  Mr.  Francis  Baily's  famous  work  :  The  Doctrine  of 
Life  Annu.,  and  Assu,  analytically  iftvestigated  and  practically  explained ;  together  with 
several  useful  Tables  connected  with  the  subject.  To  which  is  now  added  an  Appendix  con- 
taining  a  new  method  of  calculating  and  arranging  such  Tables,  The  2nd  and  concluding 
vol.  was  not  pub.  until  1813  ;  but  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  speak  of  the  entire  work 
at  one  time,  and  we  propose  to  do  so  under  the  first  date.     The  author  sajrs  : 

In  the  year  z8o8  I  pub.  a  Treatise  on  the  Doctrine  of  Int.  and  Annu..  wherein  I  entered  into  a  full 
investigation  of  all  tne  principles  relative  to  that  science ;  tocher  with  its  application  in  the  various 
<^ttestions  arising  from  any  commercial,  political,  or  financial  inquiries.  In  the  preface  to  that  work,  I 
signified  my  intention  of  prosecuting  the  subject  still  further,  so  as  to  take  in  the  whole  doctrine  of 
life  annu.  and  assu.  The  present  treatise  therefore  must  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  work 
above  alluded  to ;  and  wilf^  I  believe,  contain  all  that  is  useful  or  interesting  in  the  science.  .  .  . 
The  imnoftance  of  the  subject  in  the  present  da^  cannot  be  doubted.  .  .  .  The  incomes  likewise 
annexea  to  all  places,  civil  and  military ;  all  pensions  and  most  charitable  donations ;  these  and  others 
of  a  like  kind  are  annu.  for  life.  Moreover  the  dividends  arising  firom  a  great  part  of  die  cap.  in  the 
public  Amds  are,  by  the  wills  of  the  donors,  and  from  other  causes,  renderea  of  the  same  nature. 
Besides  whichi  many  life  annu.  have  been  granted  by  individuals,  by  parishes,  by  corp.  bodies,  and  by ' 
the  Gov.  itself.  So  that  a  great  part  of^the  personal  estate  adso  of  this  country  is  involved  in  a 
consideration  of  this  subject. 

This  work,  firom  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  quote  very  frequently  in  these  pages, 
was  in  many  respects  the  most  practical  and  the  most  able  which  had  appeared  on  the 
subject  of  Life  Annu. 

An  appendix  to  the  2nd  vol.  was  principally  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  explaining  the 
construction  and  uses  of  tables  for  determining  values  of  Life  Annu.,  calculated  at  a  vast 
sacrifice  of  time  and  labour  by  Mr.  George  Barrett  since  deceased  ;  formulae  were  given 
for  calculating  from  tables  of  that  kind  the  values  of  temporary  and  deferred  LiJfe  Annu. 
and  Assu.,  and  also  for  determining  the  values  of  Annu.  and  Assu.  when  the  annu.  or 
the  sum  assu.,  instead  of  remaining  always  the  same,  increases  or  decreases  from  year 
to  year  by  equal  differences,  with  consiaerably  greater  facility  and  expedition  than  the 
same  things  could  have  been  efiected  with  by  3ie  tables  and  methods  of  calculation  in 
previous  use. — Milne, 

In  this  year  (1810)  also  Mr.  Wm.  Campbell  pub.  The  Values  of  Annu.,  from /*!  to 
£1000  p.  a.  on  single  lives  from  the  age  of  i  to  90  years  ;  with  the  number  of  years'  pur- 
chase each  annuity  is  worth,  and  the  rate  of  int  the  purchaser  receives.  With  the 
amount  of  the  several  rates  of  the  legacy  duty  payable  according  to  the  statute  on  the 
value  of  annu.  This  vol.  had  absorb^  a  vast  amount  of  labour.  Its  use  has  now  passed 
away. 
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In  181 1  Mr.  Wm.  Inwood  pub.  first  ed.  of  his  now  famous  tables,  and  therein  were 
contained  tables  of  annuity  values,  etc. 

In  1812  Mr.  Francis  Baily  presented  to  the  Royal  Society  an  account  of  the  labours 
of  Mr.  Geoi^e  Barrett,  of  Petwortb,  who  clearly  was  the  first  discoverer  in  England  of 
the  modem  arrangement  of  Life  Tables.    Mr.  Baily  says  : 

The  more  immediate  object  that  I  have  in  view  is  to  lay  before  the  So.  a  new  method  of  arrangina^ 
the  tables  for  determining^  the  valne  of  lifiD  annu. :  whereby  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  and 
labour  employed  in  such  calculations  mav  be  avoided,  and  their  application  to  the  solution  of  various 
problems  connected  with  the  subject  rendered  more  extensive  and  easy. 

There  has  been  some  controversy  upon  the  question  of  priority  of  discovery  of  the 
method  employeil  by  Bsurett,  and  we  shall  refer  to  it  more  in  detail  under  head  of 
Columnar  Method. 

In  181 2,  by  the  52  Geo.  III.  c.  129,  the  Acts  of  1808-9  were  amended  to  the  extent  that 
whereas  in  these  Acts  no  provisions  were  made  for  regulating  the  value  of  annu.  when 
the  price  of  3  p.c.  Consolidated  or  reduced  Bank  Annu.  should  be  under  £60  or  above 
/fiif  this  present  Act  provided  detailed  values  for  fluctuation  in  prices  between  £^0  and 
;f  60,  and  further  provided  that  for  values  beyond  ;f  81,  the  annu.  should  be  the  same 
as  for  the  value  £ii.  To  prevent  the  multiplying  of  tabular  matter,  we  have  included 
the  values  between  £^0  and  £60  in  the  abstract  of  the  table  given  in  our  notice  of  the 
Act  of  1808. 

In  181 3,  by  53  Geo.  III.  c.  141,  sec.  2,  77ie  Amended  Annu*  Inrolmeni  Act  (which 
repealed  the  Act  of  1777),  it  was  enacted  that  within  30  da3rs  after  the  execution  of  every 
bond,  instrument,  or  other  assu.,  whereby  any  annu.  or  rent-charge  should  be  granted 
for  one  or  more  life  or  lives,  or  for  an^  term  of  years,  or  greater  estate  determinable  on 
one  or  more  life  or  lives,  a  memorial  of  the  date  of  every  such  deed,  bond,  instru- 
ment, or  other  assurance,  of  the  names  of  ail  the  parties  and  all  the  witnesses  thereto, 
and  of  the  person  or  persons  for  whose  life  or  lives  such  annu.  or  rent-charge  should  be 
granted,  and  of  the  person  or  persons  by  whom  the  same  was  to  be  beneficially  received ; 
the  pecuniary  consideration  or  considerations  for  granting  the  same,  and  the  annual  sum  or 
sums  to  be  paid,  should  be  inrolled  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  in  the  form  provided 
by  that  Act.  Otherwise  every  such  deed,  bond,  instrument,  or  other  assurance  should 
be  null  and  void  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 

By  sec.  3  of  the  same  Act,  it  is  further  enacted  that  if  any  such  aimu.  should  be  granted 
by,  or  to,  or  for  the  benefit  of,  any  co.  exceeding  in  number  ten  persons,  which  co.  shall 
be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  granting  or  purchasing  annu.,  it  should  be  sufficient  in  any 
such  memorial  to  describe  such  co.  by  the  usual  firm  or  name  of  trade.  By  sec.  8  all 
contracts  for  the  purchase  of  an  annuity  with  any  person  being  under  the  age  of  21  years 
should  be  and  remain  utterly  void ;  any  attempt  to  confirm  the  same  after  such  person 
shall  attain  the  age  of  21  years  notwithstanding. 

The  Act  did  not  extend  to  Scotland  or  Ireland. 

This  Act  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Sugden  (now  Lord  St  Leonards),  and  its  general  effect 
was — ^for  it  required  and  received  several  amendments  in  details — ^to  render  applications  to 
the  Courts  to  set  aside  "  unconscionable  bargains''  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence ;  and 
to  place  securities  for  L.  annu.  on  as  firm  a  foundation  as  any  other  class  of  security. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  idready  noted,  that  the  Tuscan  Gov.  by  a  law  dated  30  Dec., 
1814,  authorized  the  use  of  Ulpian's  Table  for  the  valuation  of  L.  annu. — ^a  table  that 
had  lain  dormant  probably  for  near  sixteen  hundred  years  ;  and  this  too  in  the  face  of  the 
existence  of  all  the  Tables  we  have  here  recounted  as  having  been  brought  into  existence 
since — with  all  their  acknowledged  and  progressive  improvements. 

Again  we  reach  another  very  important  land-mark — a  double  one — in  the  history  of 
L.  Annu. — that  is,  the  pub.  by  Mr.  Joshua  Milne,  in  1815 — ^the  Waterlooyear— of  ^  Treatise 
on  the  Valuation  0/ Annu.  and  Assu,,  etc.,  in  which  was  contained,  and  first  made  known, 
the  since  famous  Carlisle  Table  of  Mort.  The  work  contained  50  T.  of  money 
values,  all  calculated  upon  results  deduced  from  this  new  Mort.  T. :  those  relating  to  L. 
Annu.  being  calculated  upon  the  same  extended  scale  as  the  T.  deduced  by  Dr.  Price 
firom  the  Northampton  Table. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Milne,  apart  from  the  fiict  of  its  containing  the  Carlisle  T.,  has  always 
been  justly  regarded  as  one  of  very  great  weight  and  authority.  We  shall  have  occasion 
to  make  the  reader  familiar  with  a  considerable  portion  of  its  contents  in  the  course  of 
these  pages.  The  author  gives  in  the  introduction  of  the  work  the  following  outline  of 
its  contents,  combined  with  some  interesting  notes  on  the  labours  of  his  predecessors : 

The  values  of  annu.  on  lives  are  treated  of  in  the  4th  chap.»  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  most 
intricate  questions  respecting  them  may  be  solved  by  means  ot  tables  containing  the  values  of  annu. 
on  the  lives  involved,  considered  singly,  and  on  the  joint  continuance  of  the  lives  in  the  di£Ferent 
combinations  that  may  be  formed  out  of  them.  An  easy  and  expeditious  method  of  calculating 
such  tables  is  fiimished  in  the  solution  of  die  first  problem,  and  its  practical  applications  are  illustrated 
by  logarithmical  formuls,  and  specimens  of  the  computations. 

From  hence  it  must  be  obvious  that  that  first  problem  is  of  great  importance  in  these  inquiries ;  in 
£act,  we  owe  all  the  best  tables  of  the  values  of  annu.  on  lives  that  have  been  calculated  to  the  formula 
by  which  it  is  resolved,  and  for  that  formula  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Simpson,  who  at  first  gave  it  in 
the  7th  corollary  to  the  first  problem  in  the  Doctrine  of  Annu.  in  the  year  1742,  and  showed  its  extensive 
utility. 
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It  is  remarkable  that  altho'  the  method  of  calculatioii  indicated  by  the  formula  last  menttooed  is  so 
simple  that  the  truth  of  it  may  easily  be  demonstrated  without  algebra,  and  the  labour  saved  by  it  is 
prodigious,  yet  it  did  not  occur  to  our  celebrated  countryman  Dr.  Halley,  who  first  constructed  'a 
table  of  mort.,  and  showed  how  the  prob.  of  life  and  death,  and  the  values  ot  annu.  on  lives,  might  be 
determined  by  such  tables :  he  informs  us  that  he  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to  discover  a  shorter  method 
of  calculation  than  that  which  he  employed.  Euler  too  was  atone  time  stopped  by  this  di£Eiculty,  but 
afterwards  fell  upon  the  method  whicn  Simpson  had  previously  pub.    ... 

It  is  still  more  remarkable  that  M.  de  Parcieux,  who  has  repeatedlv  mentioned  Mr.  Sinipson  s 
work,  should  not  have  availed  himself  of  that  compendious  method  of  calculation,  in  constructing  the 
tables  of  the  values  of  annu.  on  single  lives  which  he  has  given.  They  have  cost  him  nearly  50  tim^ 
the  labour  which  would  have  been  required  in  that  way,  and  the  chances  of  error  have  been  multiplied 
in  the  same  proportion :  the  necessanr  inference  is  that  De  Parcieux  had  not  read  this  part  of  Simpson  s 
treatise ;  it  is  also  mentioned  both  by  St.  Cyran  and  Florencourt,  and  the  same  remarks  apply  to 
them,  with  reference  to  the  tables  of  ufe  annu.  they  have  pub. 

After  further  enumerating  in  a  very  careful  manner  the  labours  of  his  predecessors — or 

rather  we  should  say,  of  some  of  the  principal  of  his  predecessors — ^in  reference  to  the 

construction  of  Mort.  T.,  he  continues  : 

As  none  of  these  tables  appear  to  me  to  give  the  values  of  life  annu.  for  the  common  average  of 
England,  or  for  Uie  bulk  of  the  people  in  most  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe  at  present,  with 
sufficient  accuracy,  I  have  calculated  those  in  this  work,^  by  which  in  my  opinion  the  values  of  liie- 
tnterests  in  genend^  at  least  in  this  country,  may  be  determined  nearer  than  by  any  others  extant ;  but 
this  depends  principally  upon  the  determination  of  the  law  of  mort.,  and  that  is  discussed  in  its 
proper  place. 

The  annuity  values  deduced  from  this  the  Carlisle  Table,  are 
given  in  the  margin. 

Mr.  Milne  added  the  following,  in  which  most  of  us  will  concur : 
'*  It  may  be  useful  to  observe,  that  it  is  of  much  greater  importance 
that  T.  of  Values  of  L.  Annu.  should  be  derived  from  the  true 
law  of  Mort.,  than  that  those  which  are  calculated  from  any  one 
T.  of  Mort.  should  be  very  copious." 

In  1816,  by  the  56  Gea  III.  c.  53,  it  was  enacted  that  Long 
Annu.  might  (in  add.  to  Consolidated  and  Bank  annu.)  be  ex- 
changed on  annu.  on  the  lives  of  the  holders  or  their  nominees 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  of  1808,  1809,  and  1812,  the  values 
to  be  governed  by  the  prices  quoted  in  the  Gazette  from  time  to 
time.  Provision  was  also  made  as  to  payments  of  annu.  to  nomi- 
nees who  should  go  to  reside  abroad  after  annu.  were  granted ; 
but  only  in  Kingdoms  or  States  in  Europe  "in  amity  with  his 
Majesty  "  I 

Early  in  this  year,  Mr.  Preston,  M.P.,  moved  in  the  H.  of  Com- 
mons for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  To  restrain  the  Grants  of  Annu* 
on  the  terms  of  bang  re-purchasable.  This  was  opposed  by  Mr. 
Serjeant  Onslow,  on  the  ground  that  such  a  Bill  would  increase  the  distress  it  sought  to 
remedy  ;  as  most  assuredly  it  would.  Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  Bill,  but  it  was 
not  proceeded  with. 

In  this  year  also  Mr.  Wm.  Rouse  pub.  An  Investigation  of  the  Errors  of  all  writers  on 
Annu.,  in  their  valuation  of  half-yearly  and  quarterly  payments ;  including  those  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  De  Moivre,  Dr.  Price,  Mr.  Morgan,  Dr.  Hutton,  etc.,  etc.  With  tables 
showing  the  correct  values,  when  payments  are  made  in  less  periods  than  yearly  :  and  a 
specimen  of  a  set  of  tables  on  a  new  principle  (now  in  the  press)  for  the  valuation  of 
leases,  estates,  annu.,  church  livings,  or  any  income  whatever. 

In  1816  also  Mr.  Milne's  famous  art  on  Annu.  appeared  in  the  Supplement  to  the 
£ncy.  Brit.,  to  which  all  subsequent  writers  on  the  subject,  including  ourselves,  have 
become  more  or  less  indebted.  In  the  same  year  there  appeared  in  Thorn.  Ann.  jPhil, 
a  paper  On  Annu.,  on  Imaginary  Cube  Roots,  Roots  of  Binomials,  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Homer ; 
and  in  No.  13  of  the  PampMeteer,  a  paper  by  Mr.  £.  B.  Sugden :  Considerations  on  the 
rate  of  Int.  and  on  redeemable  Annuities. 

In  18 1 7,  by  57  Geo.  III.  c.  26,  some  important  modifications  were  made  regarding  the 
granting  of  Gov.  L.  Annu.  By  the  previous  Acts  no  annu.  could  be  obtained  except  in 
exchange  for  Gov.  Stocks,  and  none  whatever  on  the  lives  of  persons  or  nominees  under 
the  age  of  35.  By  this  Act  annu.  could  be  purchased  for  money,  although  the  amount  of 
the  annu.  was  still  made  to  depend  upon  the  price  of  Consolidated  or  Reduced  Bank 
Annu.  (at  the  option  of  the  purchaser).  The  age  of  annu.  or  nominees  was  reduced  to  21 ; 
and  £^  and  £$  p.c.  annu.  stock  was  permitted  to  be  exchanged  for  L.  annu.,  the  values 
of  such  stocks  being  first  reduced  to  the  values  of  3  p.c.  annu.,  in  order  to  regulate  the 
amount  of  the  annu.  to  be  granted.  The  Act  also  permitted  the  sale  of  deferred  annu. 
We  find  it  recorded  that  at  the  end  of  eleven  years,  or  in  1828,  the  Commissioners  had 
only  sold  annu.  of  this  class  involving  a  payment  of  £1^000  p.a. 

In  this  year  Mr.  Fred.  Blayney  pub.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  L,  Annu,,  including  the 
Annu.  Acts  of  the  17th  and  53rd  Geo.  III. ;  also  a  synopsis  of  all  the  principal  adjudged 
cases  under  the  first  Act,  together  with  select  modem,  and  usefril  precedents,  etc. 

In  1818  a  Com.  of  the  H.  of  Commons  sat  on  the  Usurv  Laws,  and  various  witnesses 
were  examined.    The  Committee  found  in  its  resolutions  {tnter  alia)  that  of  late  years  the 
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coQstant  excess  of  the  market  rate  of  int  above  the  rate  limited  by  law,  had  added  to  the 
expense  incurred  by  borrowers  on  real  security,  and  that  such  bartiwers  had  b^en  compdltd 
to  resort  to  the  mode  of  grantmg  annu,  on  lives  ;  a  mode  which  has  been  made  d  cover  for 
obtaining  a  higher  rate  of  int.  than  the  rate  limited  by  law,  and  has  further  subjected  the 
borrowers  to  enormous  charges,  or  forced  them  to  make  very  disadvantageous  sales  of 
thdr  estates. 

One  of  the  witnesses  called  before  the  Committee  was  Mr.  Sugden  (now  Lord  St. 
Leonards).  He  stated  that  when  the  market-rate  of  int  was  above  the  legal  rate,  the 
landed  proprietor  was  compelled  to  resort  to  some  shift  to  evade  the  Usury  Laws.  He  had 
known  annu.  granted  for  three  lives  at  lo  p.c.  upon  fee-simple  estates  unincumbered,  and 
of  great  annual  value,  in  a  Register  County.  He  had  also  known  annu.  granted  for  four 
lives,  and  more  would  have  been  added,  but  for  the  danger  of  Equity  setting  aside  the 
transaction  on  account  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  consideration.  Latterly,  many  annuities 
were  granted  for  a  term  of  years  certain,  not  depending  on  lives.  On  being  asked 
whether,  were  there  no  laws  limiting  the  rate  of  int.,  better  terms  could  or  could  not 
have  been  obtained,  he  answered  :  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  better  terms  could 
have  been  obtained  :  for  there  is  a  stigma  which  attaches  to  men  who  lend  monev  upon 
annu.  that  drives  all  respectable  men  out  of  the  market  Some  leading  men  did  latterly 
embark  in  such  transactions,  but  I  never  knew  a  man  of  reputation  in  my  own  profession 
lend  money  in  such  a  manner,  although  we  have  the  best  means  of  ascertaining  the  safest 
securities,  and  of  obtaining  the  best  terms. 

In  1818  also  Mr.  John  Clark,  who  was  then  ens^aged  in  founding  the  European  (No.  i), 

wrote  a  pamphlet  in  support  of  the  claims  of  Uiat  office,  on  the  ground  that  it  meant 

to  conduct  annuity  transactions  on  more  equitable  terms  than  had  formerly  prevailed. 

He  says: 

Anna,  at  present  are  either  certain  or  redeemable,  at  the  option  of  the  grantor :  if  certain,  thejr  pay 
the  annu.  amounting  to  la.  14,  x6,  or  x8  p.c,  as  long  as  the  life  or  lives  selected  shall  continue  to  exist ; 
but  if  redeemable,  it  may  oe  paid  off  at  any  periodjoy  six  months'  notice,  or  six  months'  advance  of  the 
auinu.,  in  addition  to  the  sum  originally  borrowed.  In  either  case  the  terms  are  hard  on  the  granter, 
who,  perhaps,  through  some  temporary  want  of  a  particular  sum,  is  induced  to  grant  an  annu.  at  the 
bi^h  rate  before  stated,  which  he  must  either  continue  to  pay  as  long  as  he  lives,  or  return  the  sum 
originally  borrowed,  after  having  paid  perhaps  an  excessive  annu.  for  years. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  state  that  the  practice  of  dealing  in  annu.  so  &r  as  ins.  offices 
were  concerned  was  almost  the  reverse  of  what  it  is  now.  The  office,  instead  of  receiviiur 
a  principal  sum  of  money,  in  consideration  of  which  it  was  to  grant  an  annu.  for  Uie  life 
of^  some  particular  person,  used  to  advance  a  sum  of  money,  in  respect  of  which  the 
borrower  agreed  to  pay  a  certain  annuity — often  varying  from  12  to  iS  p. c— during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  This  method  of  dealing  in  annu.  originated,  as  we  have  already 
intimated,  in  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  cent  ;  and  was  designed  especially  to  evade  the 
Usury  Laws. 

In  1819  there  appeared  in  Dr.  Rees'  Cyclopaedia,  an  art  on  L.  Annu,  This  was 
written  by  Mr.  W.  Moigan.  In  the  same  year  there  was  pub.  by  Wm.  Tate,  The 
Calculations  of  L.  Annu,,  and  the  Public  Funds  Sim^ified  and  Explained,  etc. 

In  1820  Mr.  Wm.  Hendry  pub..  The  Method  of  Calculating  the  Values  of  Life  Annu,, 
Assu.,  Fines  Payable  on  the  Renewing  of  Leases,  etc,,  etc.;  with  an  appendix  containing 
Tables  of  the  Values  of  Life  Annu.  by  Stat.  36  Geo.  IH.  c  52. 

In  i8ai  the  2nd  ed.  of  Mr.  Morgan's  Principles  and  Doctrine  of  Assu,  and  Annu,  on 
Lives  was  pub.  The  formulae  for  determining  the  values  of  contingent  reversions,  originally 
given  by  the  author  in  the  Phil,  Trans.,  were  in  this  ed.  substituted  for  the  approxima- 
tions given  in  the  ist  ed. ;  and  it  contained  tables  of  the  Values  of  Annu.  on  single  and 
joint  lives  calculated  from  the  Northampton  and  Swedish  Tables,  taken  from  Dr.  Price's 
Obsetvations,  etc.  Otherwise  there  was  nothing  new,  except  a  T.  showing  the  number 
of  persons  ins.  in  the  Equitable  So.  who  died  of  each  disease  in  each  decade  of  age  from 
10  years  to  80,  and  above  80  years  of  age  during  the  term  of  20  years,  commencing 
with  1 801.  The  want  of  a  proper  explanation  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  compila- 
tion of  this  T.  led  to  some  misunderstanding,  of  which  we  shall  speak  under  Equitable 
Experience  Table. 

In  1 82 1  Mr.  J.  B.  Benwell  pub.  An  Essay  on  Int.  and  Annu,,  chiefly  respecting  those 
cases  when  compounded  by  instalments  intercepted  within  yearly,  as  half-yearly,  quarterly, 
momently ;  embracing  a  summary  of  the  ambiguities  averred  of  the  solutions  on  Dr. 
Price's  and  De  Moivres  principle,  with  a  critical  examination  into  the  source  of  them,  etc. 

In  1822  an  Act  was  passed,  3  Geo.  IV.  c.  92,  to  explain  the  Act  of  1813  regarding  the 
inrolment  of  memorials  of  grants  of  annu.  There  is  nothing  very  special  m  it.  An 
annu.  deed,  a  memorial  of  which  had  been  inroUed,  was  declared  valid,  though  the  deed 
itself  had  not  been  inroUed  (sec.  2).  This  Act  was  not  to  give  add.  validity  to  any  deed, 
nor  to  give  effect  to  any  deed  declared  void,  or  affect  any  proceedings  at  law  commenced 
before^ I  May,  1822. 

In  1823  Mr.  R.  Thomas  pub.  Tables  of  the  Values  of  Annu.  and  Assu, 

In  1824  Mr.  Francis  Corbaux  pub.  An  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  National  Debt, 
in  whidi  was  embodied  a  plan  ot  finance  for  the  redemption  of  the  National  Debt,  upon 
the  principle  of  Terminable  Annu. ;  and  an  appendix  on  State  Lotteries,  with  suggestions 
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respecting  a  perpetual  lottery  *'upon  a  system  equitriaLe,  productive,  and  unobjectionable," 
in  aid  of  the  plan  of  redemption. 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  Peter  Watt  pub.  Com^raiive  TaUes  tf  Rates  of  L,  Assu.  demanded 
in  Scotland :  with  an  exposition  of  the  doctnne  of  Life  Ins.  and  annu, :  showing  how  the 
rates  are  calculated,  and  the  present  value  ascertained,  when  claimed  on  a  bankrupt 
estate  or  sold  for  their  true  value. 

In  1825  Mr.  Francis  Corbaux  pub.  T%e  Doctrine  of  Compound  Int.  illustrated  and 
applied  to  Perpetual  Annuities^  to  those  for  terms  of  years  certain^  to  L.  Annu. ,  etc.,  with 
Tables  giving  the  current  values  of  annu.  on  single  and  joint  lives.  This,  like  Mr.  Cor- 
baux's  other  works,  is  ably  written.    The  author  says  : 

Annu.  on  single  or  on  joint  lives,  ....  with  other  prospective  transactions,  equally  founded 
upon  the  operation  of  compound  int.  combined  with  the  chances  affecting  the  duration  of  human  life, 
collectively  form  a  copious  subject,  already  enlarged  upon  by  able  writers  of  this  and  other  countries. 
The  intention,  here,  is  therefore  to  treat  that  subject  with  great  brevitjr :  merely  statinf  the  general 
principles  upon  which  it  rests,  with  so  much  of  their  application  as  will  be  sufficient  for  estab.  the 
oasis  of  calculations  relative  to  the  transactions  above  described ;  and  superadding  a  few  tables 
which,  occasionally  consulted,  may  so  far  guide  the  unpretending  reader  as  at  least  to  prevent  his 
being  betrayed  into  gross  errors,  upon  a  matter  beset  witn  difficulties,  and  involving  considerations  of 
a  dencate  and  complicated  nature. 

In  1825  a  Committee  of  the  H.  of  Commons  sat  upon  Friendly  Sos.,  among  the 
witnesses  examined  were  Mr.  Finlaison,  Mr.  W.  Morgan.  Mr.  Joshua  Milne,  Mr. 
Frend,  and  others.  The  Committee  pub.  a  report,  in  the  appendix  to  which  is 
contained  a  most  valuable  collection  of  Tables  relating  to  sickness,  annu.,  and  the 
law  of  mort,  as  prepared  by  Dr.  Price,  Mr.  Moigan,  Mr.  Glenny,  Mr.  Finlaison, 
and  others.  The  remaining  space  at  our  command  for  the  completion  of  the  present  art. 
will  not  allow  us  to  dwell  upon  this.  We  shall,  however,  have  occasion  to  notice  these 
Tables  in  various  parts  of  this  work.    [Friendly  Sos.]    [Sickness.] 

By  the  Bankruptcy  Amendment  Act,  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  16,  sec.  54  (1825),  it  was  provided 
that  an  annuitant  might  prove  for  value  of  annu.  on  bankrupt  estate,  regard  being  had 
to  its  original  cost,  and  the  depreciated  value  by  lapse  of  time.  No  T.  of  mort.  was 
specified. 

In  1825  Mr.  Geo.  Thatcher  pub.  A  Treatise  on  Annu.  for  fixed  periods,  particularly 
Gov.  Long.  Annu.,  showing  a  defect  in  theory,  with  its  remedy ;  and  when  annu.  are 
dear  and  cheap.    To  which  was  added  a  practical  T.  for  calculating  long  annu. 

In  1825,  or  early  in  1826,  Mr  Griffith  Davies  pub.  his  Tables  of  Life  Contingencies ;  and 
therein  was  contained  a  T.  of  the  mort.  which  had  prevailed  among  the  lives  ins.  in  the 
Equitable  So.  at  all  ages  above  10,  based  upon  the  statement  of  Mr.  Morgan,  already 
referred  to  (182 1).  Mr.  Davies  gave  Tables  of  the  values  of  annu.  on  single  and  joint 
lives,  calculated  both  from  the  Table  he  had  constructed  [Equitable  Experience]  and 
from,  the  Northampton  T.,  rather  fuller  and  more  complete  than  any  that  had  been  pub. 
previously :  except  that  those  derived  from  the  mort  of  the  Equitable  necessarily  included 
no  ages  under  10.  The  values  according  to  the  Northampton  T.  were  given  only  at  the 
rates  of  3  and  4  p.c.  int ;  but  Mr.  Davies,  not  content  to  take  them  on  Dr.  Price's  autho- 
rity, had,  like  Mr.  Babboge,  calculated  them  anew,  and,  as  well  as  the  other  values  of 
annu.,  has  carried  them  to  four  places  of  decimals. — Milne. 

The  Annuity  Values  as  deduced  by  Mr.  Davies  fix>m  Table — ^4  p.c 

the  Equitable  Experience  are  as  annexed  : 

In  comparing  this  table  with  others,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  a  great  majority  of  ins.  lives  are  males,  on 
which  account  the  values  are  somewhat  lower,  especially 
from  15  to  55  years  of  age,  than  they  would  have  been 
had  there  been  nearly  equal  numbers  of  both  sexes. 

In  1826*  was  passed  another  Act,  7  Geo.  IV.  c.  75,  to 
further  explain  the  Act  of  181 3  regarding  the  inrolment 
of  memorials  of  grants  of  annu.  It  merdy  defines  what 
witnesses  are  reauired. 

In  1826  also  Mr.  Charles  Babbage  pub.  his  Compara- 
tive View  of  the  various  Institutions  for  the  Assu.  of  Lives. 
In  that  work  he  also  gave  a  T.  of  the  mort.  which  had  prevailed  among  the  ins.  lives  in 
the  Equitable,  tX  all  ages  above  10  years,  based  upon  Mr.  Morgan's  statement  (1821); 
and  a  T.  of  the  value  of  annu.  based  thereon.  He  also  gave  formulae  and  Tables  not 
materially  di£fering  from  those  of  Mr.  Barrett,  for  determining  the  values  of  temporary 
and  deferred,  as  well  as  increasing  or  decreasing,  annuities,  and  assu.  on  single  lives : 
these  T.  being  derived  from  his  own  T.  of  the  Equitable  Experience,  and  firom 
the  Carlisle  Table. 

Hiis  work  of  Mr.  Babbage's  did  much  to  draw  popular  attention  to  the  subject  of  life 
annu.  and  life  ins.  It  was  reviewed  in  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews ;  and  it  was 
also  translated  into  the  German.     [Babbage,  Charles.] 

His  Table  of  annu.  values  from  the  Equitable  Experience  is  given  on  the  next 
page.    It  must  be  remembered,  in  comparing  it  with  others,  that  it  is  calculated  at 
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3  p.c     We  annex  the  Carlisle  3  p.c  annuity  values  in  a  paiallel  col.  for  purposes  of 
comparison. 


Carlisle  Table. 

1    Equitable 

Carlisle  TabU. 
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3  p.c. 
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3p.c. 
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45 
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In  1827  another  Committee  of  the  H.  of  Commons  on  F.  Sos.  was  appointed  and  sat ; 
this  time  really  with  the  view  of  eliciting  information  on  the  law  of  Mort,  and  the 
values  of  L.  Annu.  and  Assu.  in  this  country.  The  report  of  the  Committee  of  1825 
was  referred  to  this  committee  for  consideration.  Among  the  witnesses  examined  were 
Mr.  Joshua  Milne,  Mr.  Francis  Baily,  Mr.  Charles  Babbage,  Mr.  Benjamin  Grompertz, 
Mr.  John  Naylor,  Mr.  Griffith  Davies,  Mr.  J.  D.  Bailey,  Mr.  W.  Morgan,  and  Mr.  John 
Pensam,  all  men  of  known  position  in  the  then  actuarial  world.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  report  abounds  with  information  on  annu.  values,  and  kindred  subjects ;  and 
that  the  appendix  contains  many  tables  of  great  interest. 

As  both  this  and  the  report  of  1825  are  now  very  rarely  to  be  met  with,  it  may  be  well 
to  state  that  their  substance  will  be  given  in  these  pages  as  the  various  topics  to  which 
they  apply  shall  arise. 

The  scale  for  granting  Gov.  L.  annu.  under  Mr.  PercevaPs  scheme  in  1808  had  been 
calculated  upon  the  Northampton  T.  As  early  as  1819  Mr.  John  Finlaison  had  demon- 
strated to  Mr.  Vansittart,  that  in  consequence  of  the  errors  of  these  tables,  the  country 
was  losing  £%QOO  p.  month.  The  demonstration,  however,  did  not  carry  conviction  to  the 
mind  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  and  even  his  successor  Mr.  Robinson  paid  no 
attention  to  the  representation. 

Mr.  Finlaison  addressed  another  letter,  dated  30th  April,  1827,  to  the  Sec.  of  the 
Treasury,  in  which  he  showed  that  the  loss  occurring  to  the  nation  by  means  of  these 
annu.  was  now  at  the  rate  of  £%ooq  p.  week^  and  that  the  loss  in  the  preceding  3  months 
had  amounted  to  ;f  95,000  and  upwards. 

This  last  letter  appears  to  have  produced  the  desired  effect,  for  in  1828  the  National 
Finance  Committee  reported,  that  "having  in  the  course  of  their  inquiries  discovered 
that  the  conditions  under  which  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund  are  required  by 
the  Act  for  enabling  the  Commissioners  of  the  National  Debt  to  grant  annu.  are  extremely 
disadvantageous  to  the  public,  they  feel  it  to  be  their  dutv  to  call  the  immediate  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  expediency  of  repealing  that  Act.  The  grant  of  L.  Annu.  on  the 
Northampton  rates  was  accordingly  suspended  on  the  25th  July,  1828  ;  all  the  preceding 
Acts  relating  thereto  being  repealed.  This  was  preparatory  to  the  measure  to  be  intro- 
duced in  the  following  session. 

In  1828  Mr.  Edward  Hulley  pub.  Tables  showing  the  Values  of  Annu.  and  Assu. 
upon  lives  of  equal  ages,  in  single  and  ann.  payments,  according  to  the  Northampton  T. 
MoRT.,  rale  of  int.  3  p.c. ;  to  which  were  added,  examples  and  remarks  illustrative  of 
the  method  of  determining  the  present  values  of  these  reversions  analytically. 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  Lubbock  read  before  the  Cambridge  Phil  So.  a  paper  On  the 
Calculation  of  Annu.,  and  on  some  questions  in  the  theory  rf  Chances ;  and  the  same  was 
pub.  in  the  Trans,  of  that  So.  The  paper  is  reprinted  in  vol.  v.  of  the  Assu,  Mag.,  p.  197. 
In  the  following  year  (1829)  Mr.  Lubbock  read  another  paper  before  the  same  So.,  On 
the  Comparison  of  Various  Tables  of  Annu.,  which  was  also  pub.  in  the  Trans.,  and  re- 
printed in  voL  V.  oi  Assu.  Mag.,y.  277. 

In  1829  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  "  to  consider 
the  petition  of  Cadogan  Williams,  recommending  the  purchase  of  Life  Annu,  under 
the  auUiority  of  Gov.  '    Turning  to  the  petition,  we  find  the  following  : 

Yonr  petitioner,  who  has  paid  mnch  attention  to  the  subject  of  assu.  as  they  apply  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  lower  classes  of  society,  does  most  humbly  suggest  as  his  opinion  tnat  it  would  bo 
conferring  great  benefit  on  society  in  general,  and  the  lower  classes  in  particular,  were  the  opportunity 
given  them  of  buying  an  annu.  to  be  paid  them  in  the  event  they  attained  the  a^  of  60  years,  as  it 
would  be  putting  the  lower  classes  in  possession  of  means  to  make  a  provision  agamst  old  age,  which 
they  do  not  at  present  possess.  Your  petitioner  does  further  beg  to  suggest,  that  such  assu.  is  un- 
limited in  its  application  in  a  civilized  country,  and  might  be  estab.  and  conducted  under  the  authority 
of  His  Majesty^  Gov.,  as  there  would  be  no  risk  of  imposition  from  its  members,  it  being  dependent 
upon  natural  results,  and  in  no  wise  on  morals,  which  most  other  assu.  cos.  are  more  or  less ;  and  the 
contingency  of  pestilence  which,  were  it  to  happen,  might  be  trying  to  the  resources  of  some  cos., 
would  be  in  its  iavour  I 
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The  document  is  usiqne ;  bat  a  Committee  was  appointed  ;  and  in  due  course  reported 
{inier  alia)  that 

To  the  wealthy,  and  even  to  those  who  poetess  even  a  moderate  share  of  a£Baence,  nmnerons 
opportunities  are  afforded  by  the  ins.  offices  and  by  Gov.  securities,  of  providing  incomes  contingent 
upon  remote  events ;  while  the  humbler  classes,  to  whom  the  means  of  insuring  indepoidence  in 
advanced  life  are  even  more  important,  have  hitherto  enjoyed  no  opportunities  of  accomplishing  this 
most  desirable  end. 

The  Committee  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Finlaison,  that  "  a  weekly  payment  of 
2J.  continued  from  20  to  30  years  of  age  will  secure  to  the  contributor  a  life  annu.  of 
;f  20  p.  a.,  to  commence  at  the  age  of  55  ;  a  similar  payment  of  1 1  ^d,  from  20  years  of  age 
to  55  will  secure  to  the  contributor  a  me  annu.  of  ;f  20  from  the  termination  of  his  con- 
tribution." The  Committee  suggest  that  the  Savings  Banks  might  be  used  to  aid  in  the 
extension  of  the  system ;  and  this  plan  was  actually  adopted  in  1853. 

Strange  to  say,  the  Committee  do  not  rder  to  an  Act  before  the  House  that  veiy 
session  and  passed  into  law,  by  which  an  annual  payment  of  not  less  than  £$  might  be 
made  ayailable  for  the  purchase  of  a  deferred  annu.  ;  although  one  of  the  witnesses  called 
attention  to  the  same.  The  Committee  made  no  other  su^estions  except  that,  if  re- 
appointed next  session,  they  would  try  to  fhime  a  measure.  The  vicissituoes  of  parlia- 
mentary life  are  great ;  and  they  were  not  re-appointed. 

The  Act  of  1529  just  referred  to  was  the  10  Geo.  IV.  c  24.  By  authority  of  its  pro- 
visions a  new  era  was  commenced  in  this  branch  of  national  finance.  The  preamble 
recites  :  *'  And  it  is  expedient  that  the  said  Commissioners  (of  the  National  Debt)  should 
he  enabled  to  grant  such  annu,  in  future  according  to  the  duration  of  human  life^  as  ascer^ 
tained  by  recent  Tables  of  Obs,  thereon.**  The  Act  then  provides  that  annu.  shall  not  be 
granted  on  any  life  or  nominee  under  15  years  of  age,  wim  power  to  the  Commissioners 
to  decline  granting  an  annu.  on  '*  sufficient  grounds."  Annu.  might  be  purchased  with 
money  or  ^  transfer  of  stock,  but  no  stock  less  than  ;£'xoo  to  be  received.  A  new  pro- 
vision enabung  the  Commissioners  to  receive  sums  of  not  less  than  £$  p.  a.  for  purchase 
of  deferred  annu.  was  introduced  for  the  especial  benefit  of  the  industrial  classes.  The 
nominees  were  still  to  be  residents  in  the  U.  K.  All  stocks  to  be  converted  into  3  p.c. 
before  being  exchafl^ed.  All  money  paid  for  purchase  to  be  applied  to  reduction  of 
National  Debt.  The  tables  of  annuity  values  to  be  approved  firom  time  to  time  by  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  or  any  three  of  them  ;  but  such  tables  might  be  altered, 
revoked,  or  recalled,  and  new  ones  substituted,  on  proper  notice  given  m  the  Gazette. 
Tables  for  time  being  in  use  to  govern  value  of  annu.  to  be  granted.  L.  annu.  under  this 
Act  to  be  carried  to  same  account  as  those  formerly  granted.  Annuities  for  years  to  be 
carried  to  separate  account  Proof  of  age  required :  if  no  proof  of  birth,  age  at  baptism 
taken.  Persons  might  purchase  annuities  on  lives  of  other  persons'  nominees,  there  being 
no  restriction  in  this  Act  of  amount  of  annu.  to  be  granted  on  any  one  life.  On  death  of 
annuitant,  a  quarter's  annu.  to  be  payable.  L.  annu.  might  be  trans.,  in  one  amount,  but 
nominee  must  not  be  changed ;  annu.  for  years  might  be  transfened  in  one  or  more 
amounts.  Registers,  transfers,  and  receipts  exempt  m>m  stamp  duty.  Heavy  penalties 
for  firaud.     Accounts  of  annuities  grantea  to  be  laid  before  Parliament. 

The  tables  to  be  used  in  connexion  with  the  Act,  as  th^  were  liable  to  be  changed,  * 
were  not  appended  to  the  Act,  but  pub.  separately.  From  tne  Tables  first  calculated,  in 
conformity  with  this  Act,  some  curious  results  have  flown.  In  the  first  place,  the  new  tables 
had  been  adopted  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  loss  which  the  former  tables  were  on  all 
hands  admittea  to  have  produced.  Again,  these  new  tables  were  calculated  from  materials  in 
which  the  Gov.  advisers  had  entire  confidence — ^so  much  confidence,  perhaps,  that  some  very 
obvious  defects  in  them  were  overlooked.  They  were  indeed  constructed  trom  what  may  be 
termed  selected  lives  :  but  the  entire  (Question  of  selection  was  not  then  sufficiently  under- 
stood. The  influence  of  selection  is  inherent  to  newly  selected  Hues*  It  wears  off  after  a 
series  of  years.  To  be  efficacious  it  must  be  firesh.  Selection  was  soon  made  against 
these  tables,  in  a  manner  not  bdbre  contemplated.  The  tables  first  adopted  under  the 
Act  authorized  an  annuity  of  £fi^  to  a  man  aged  90  for  each  £\QO  sunk.  The  first  pay- 
ment 3  months  after  the  purchase.  Shrewd  gentlemen  from  the  ins.  offices,  and  from  the 
Stock  Exchaiijge— aye,  even  the  Commissioners  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  who  were  not 
always  accredited  with  being  the  shrewdest  of  men — saw  an  opportunity,  and  availed 
themselves  of  it.  In  a  word,  a  system  of  speculation  in  L.  annu.  set  in  equal  to  that  of 
any  former  period,  and  far  more  certain  in  its  results  to  the  individual  operators.  Agents 
were  sent  off  to  the  north :  to  the  hills  of  Cumberland,  and  the  glens  of  Scotland. 
Robust  men  aged  90  were  at  a  premium.  Yorkshire  was  not  overlooked  :  there  were 
numerous  old  men  residing  in  the  glorious  scenery  of  Uie  West  and  North  Ridings,  whom 
to  secure  as  nominees  was  to  secure  a  fortune.  There  are  numerous  records  current  of 
the  fortunes  made  by  private  speculators  :  of  diese  we  take  little  heed  :  but  under  head 
of  Government  Annuitants  we  shall  adduce  some  authentic  statistics  which  furnish 
results  of  real  value. 

The  mistake  was  discovered  and  stopped  by  the  removal  of  the  advanced  ages  from  the 
Table  —but  not  tiU  serious  loss  had  resulted.  We  observe  the  following  note  to  the 
tables  now  in  use :  "The  Commissioners,  etc.,  give  notice  that  they  will  not  grant  any 
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annuity  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  upon  the  continuance  of  the  life  of  any  male  or 
female  nominee  above  the  age  of  65,  unless  the  nominee  shall  have  bon&  fide  a  ben€ficial 
interest  in  such  annuity" 

In  1829  Mr.  John  Finlaison,  the  Actuary  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  National  Debt, 
laid  before  Pari,  an  elaborate  report,  upon  which  he  had  been  engaged  for  a  period  of 
10  years,  on  the  duration  of  life  of  the  purchasers  of  the  life  annuities  granted  by  Gov.  under 
the  Acts  already  enumerated,  and  among  the  nominees  of  the  several  Tontines  to  which 
we  have  referred.     The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  principal  Tables  in  this  report. 

1.  Observations  on  the  English  Tontine^  which  commenced  in  July,  1693 — ^^^  ^^ 

member  dying  in  1783 — embracing  1002  lives. 

2.  Ditto  L.  annu.  issued  at  the  Exchequer,  in  1745,  1746,  1757,  1766,  1778,  and  1779, 

embracing  2552  lives. 

3.  Ditto  three  Irish  ToftHnes  of  1773,  1775,  and  1778,  embracmg  3557  lives. 

4.  Great  English  Tontine  of  1789,  embracing  3495  selected  lives. 

5.  Ditto  lives  chosen  by  lot,  4831  lives. 

6.  Ditto  on  the  lives  of  the  two  last  classes  combined  after  age  50 — ^both  sexes. 

7.  Ditto  on  the  Mort  of  the  nominees  of  L.  annu.  chargeable  on  the  Sinking  Fund 

issued  in  1808,  and  in  every  subsequent  year,  6892  lives. 
The  other  tables  show  the  results  obtained  from  the  same  data  for  the  sexes  separately. 
The  following  are  annu.  values  deduced  from,  each  of-  the  preceding  tables  ;  4  p.c.  int., 
both  sexes  combined : 


Age. 

No.  I. 

Na2, 

5 

17*7000 

19*6346 

ID 

17*1280 

19*3200 

15 

16*2069 

18-5130 

20 

15*3488 

17*6667 

25 

14*9756 

16*9129 

30 

14*6238 

16*3012 

35 

14*0232 

15*5199 

40 

13*1927 

14*4914 

45 

12*1093 
1 1 -1826 

133046 

50 

"9377 

55 

10*1410 

10*5021 

60 

8-8359 

8*9249 
7*4780 

65 

7*3423 

70 

5*8225 

6*2792 

21 

4*4564 
3*1335 

5*2345 
4*1890 

85 

2*4075 

3*1238 

90 

2*0352 

2XX>92 

95 

•9364 

1*1752 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 

No.  5, 

No.  6. 

No.  7. 

19*6606 

19*5063 

19*4222 

... 

••• 

19*1770 

19*1671 

19x^1 

••• 

•  • . 

18-4903 
17*8638 

184745 

18*4515 

••• 

••• 

18*0109 

17*9464 
17*5298 

••• 

••• 

17*4756 

17*5263 
16-8890 

*•• 

••• 

16*9123 

16-9254 

••• 

••• 

16*2085 

16*0981 

16*0993 

••• 

••• 

15-3857 

15*1951 

15*1244. 

••• 

.  •• 

14-3469 

14*0608 

13-9851 

••• 

15*1582 

13-0971 

12*6705 

12*5279 

•  • . 

13*9467 

11*6579 

• .  • 

••. 

11*1625 

12*4766 
10-8863 

9*9952 

8*3449 

••• 

••• 

9*7720 

••• 

• .  • 

8*3077 

9*0814 

67932 

■•• 

••• 

67293 

5*78^ 

5*4258 

••• 

... 

5'i2i6 

4X)076 

••• 

••• 

3*7445 

4*3266 

2*9272 

... 

••• 

27787 

2*8251 

1*7873 

••* 

... 

••• 

I  4767 

The  annu.  values  deduced  from  the  lives  included  in  column  No.  i  will  be  observed  to 
be  much  less  than  those  given  in  any  of  the  other  columns.  This  has  led  to  various 
surmises.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  lives  included  belong  to  an  earlier  period— to  the 
previous  century.  But  could  that  alone  account  for  the  difference  ?  No.  The  real  fiicts 
appear  to  be  that  Tontine  projects  being  new  in  England,  the  lives  were  very  badly 
selected.  In  the  absence  of  exact  information,  it  was  natural  to  conclude  that  the 
younger  the  lives  nominated,  the  greater  the  chance  of  survivorship.  Experience  has 
shown  that  there  is  a  limitation  in  this  respect.  The  mort  tables  show  that  a  life  aged  5 
has  a  better  chance  of  living  than  a  life  aged  I ;  and  a  life  at  xo  a  better  chance  than  a 
life  at  5.  Now,  more  than  half  the  lives  in  the  1693  Tontine  were  under  11  when 
nominated,  and  more  than  one-fourth  were  under  6 ;  and  then,  as  male  children  frequently 
appear  more  robust  than  females,  a  larger  proportion  of  males  were  selected.  This  was 
mistake  number  two.  Subsequent  investigations  have  shown  that  females  are  much 
better  lives  for  such  purposes  than  males.  But  at  the  period  of  these  early  Tontines — to 
which  we  have  called  special  attention  in  the  progress  of  this  chapter — ^there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  even  Dr.  Halley  was  not  aware  of  this  fact  Mr.  Milne  thinks  it  probable 
that  on  account  of  their  beauty  and  healthy  appearance  many  children  of  scrofulous 
constitutions  may  have  been  selected.  They  on  an  average  would  be  short-lived.  Again, 
many  of  the  nominees  probably  resided  in  Lond.  or  other  laige  and  crowded  towns. 
This  would  add  anodier  cause  of  deterioration.  The  nominees  in  some  French  Tontines 
of  about  the  same  period  were  much  better  lives,  as  is  shown  by  the  annu.  values  deduced 
from,  their  experience  by  De  Parcieux. 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  small  difference  between  the  results  of  columns  4  and  5  in  the 
above  table.  The  lives  fix>m  which  the  results  in  No.  4  were  deduced  were  selected.  Those 
upon  which  No.  5  is  based  were  chosen  by  lot ;  but  they  were  taken  firom  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  of  society — as  indeed  in  all  prob.  were  those  of  Na  4.  A  considerable 
majority  of  females  were  included  in  Na  4 ;  and  of  males  in  No.  5.  It  is  probable  that 
the  different  proportion  of  the  sexes  really  accounts  for  the  small  dinefence  in  results  that 
obtains ;  and  not  the  influence  of  selection  in  any  form. 
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The  following 
of  the  Male  and 


Table  shows  the  values  of  annu.  as  deduced  from  the  mort.  of 
Female  Lives  in  the  preceding  7  Tables,  taken  separately ;  int 


Age. 

5 
10 

IS 
20 

25 
30 

35 
40 

45 


Male. 
190305 

184973 
177160 

17-0682 

167649 

16*2891 

15*5179 
14*6000 

13*5026 


Female. 
197000 
19*4296 
18-8094 
18*3100 
17*7416 
17*1072 

16-3874 
15*5208 
14*4807 


Differences. 

•6695 

•9323 
10934 

1*2418 

•9767 

-8181 

•8595 

*92o8 
•9781 


Age. 
50 

55 

60 

65 
70 

80 

85 
90 


Male. 

12*0654 

10*6910 

9*2084 

77256 

63599 
51524 
3-8845 
28465 

2-1593 


Female. 

13*3345 

11*9703 
10-4477 

8-7908 
7-1624 
5-6409 
4-3125 
3-1648 
2*1172 


the  whole 
4p.c. 

Differences. 
I -2691 
I  2793 
1*2393 
1-0652 
•8025 

•4885 
•4280 

•3183 


The  superior  value  of  female  lives  had  been  shown  by  previous  writers,  as,  for  instance, 
by  Dr.  Price  in  his  T.  for  Sweden  and  Finland  ;  but  not  in  the  same  degree  as  is  shown 
here,  and  some  of  the  individual  tables  of  Mr.  Finlaison  show  even  greater  differences 
than  these  shown  by  the  combined  tables. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  the  actual  mort.  under  No.  I  obs.  with  the 
estimated  mort  of  the  Table  we  have  given  under  date  1692.  There  were  but  1002  lives 
exposed  to  risk  instead  of  the  10,000  contemplated.  That  Table  predicted  that  the  last  life 
would  drop  in  1792,  surviving  99  years  from  the  date  of  nomination.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  last  life  (of  the  smaller  number)  died  in  1783,  having  lived  90  years  after  nomination. 

On  the  30th  March,  1829,  Mr.  J.  W.  Lubbock  (now  Sir  J.  W.  Lubbock,  Bart.)  read 
before  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  So,  a  paper  On  the  Comparison  of  Various  T.  of 
Anntulies;  and  the  same  was  pub.  in  the  Trans,  of  that  So.  shortly  afterwards.  An 
abridgment  of  this  paper  was  pub.  in  Assu.  Mag,  v.,  p.  277. 

In  this  same  year,  1829,  Mr.  Higham,  the  then  Comptroller  of  the  National  Debt 
Office,  proposed  a  plan  for  granting  life,  deferred,  and  term  annuities,  in  connexion 
with  Savings  Banks,  very  similar  to  that  adopted  in  1833.  Indeed,  there  cannot  be  much 
doubt  that  the  Act  of  that  year  was  based  upon  his  recommendations. 

In  1829  also  Mr.  James  J.  Duncan  pub.  in  Glasgow  Tables  on  the  Prob.  and  Expec- 

tation  of  Male  and  Female  Life  in  Glasgow;  and  of  the  Value  of  Annu,  on  Single  Lives 

at  all  Ages,  distinguishing  the  Sexes,  at  the  several  Rates  of  Int,  of  j,  4^  $,  and  6  /.^., 

deduced  front  the  Glasgow  Pop,  and  Mort,  Bills,  on  an  average  of  €  years,  from  1821  to 

1827.     The  author  says  : 

I  have  used  a  little  liberty  with  the  >rv3.  in  ascertaining  the  value  of  the  annu.  This  was  done  to 
avoid  the  apparent  inconsistency  of,  for  example,  a? e  90  of  males  showing  a  lower  value  than  age  91 : 
which  a  strict  adherence  to  the  prob.,  as  shown  in  the  T.,  would  bring  out.  As  this  liberty,  however, 
has  only  been  taken  in  one  or  two  of  these  extreme  ages,  it  can  lead  to  no  practical  error. 

He,  in  feet,  adjusted  the  T.  for  these  extreme  ages.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  bis 
Annu.  T.;  int.  4  p.c.  : 


Age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Age. 

Male. 

Female. 

0 

13-590 

14*092 

55 

9*467 

10*234 

5 

18-391 

18-918 

60 

8015 

8-830 

10 

18-334 

18-954 

65 

6-405 

7-321 

15 

17-551 

18-394 

70 

5071 

5-838 

20 

16*758 

17-626 

Z5 

3-813 

4*794 

25 

16*094 

16798 

80 

3-174 

3-975 

30 

15-479 

16-003 

85 

2-239 

3-223 

35 

14*582 

15-109 

90 

0937 

2*350 

40 

13540 

14*056 

95 

1*850 

45 

12*020 

12-833 

99 

0-000 

50 

10922 

11-519 

There  was  also  pub.  in  Edin.,  the  same  year.  Principles  of  Life  Annu,  and  Assu, 
Practically  Illustrated,  by  an  Accountant  (see  again  1834). 

In  1830  Mr.  Robert  Rankin  pub.,  A  Familiar 
Treatise  on  Ufe  Assu,  and  Annu,,  etc.,  etc.,  to 
which  was  appended  orig.  tables  of  the  Prob.  and 
Expectation  of  Life  in  the  City  of  Bristol.  [Bristol 
MoRT.  T.]  No  annu.  values  were  deduced.  In 
the  same  year  Mr.  J.  B.  Benwell  pub..  New  For* 
mulce  in  the  Valuation  of  Annu,  on  Lives,  etc. 

In  1832  Mr.  T.  R.  Edmonds  propounded  his 
theory  of  mort  founded  upon  the  discovery  of  a 
numeriod  law  regulating  the  existence  of  every 
human  being.  He  pub.  a  series  of  annu.  tables 
deduced  from  this  theory  graduated  in  the  most 
beautiful  maimer.  Although  derived  from  theo- 
retic computation  only,  they  differ  but  very 
slightly  from  many  other  tables  in  use^  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  annexed  example : — 


Table- 

-4P.c 

Years' 

Years' 

Age. 

Purchase. 

Age. 

Purchase. 

0 

14-96 

55 

10-58 

5 

19-15 

60 

9-01 

10 

18-97 

65 

7*49 

15 

18-36 

70 

6-05 

20 

17-69 

75 

4-74 

25 

16-96 

80 

3-59 

30 

i6-i6 

85 

263 

35 

15-29 

90 

1-85 

40 

14-33 

95 

1-24 

45 

13-25 

99 

•86 

50 

12-02 
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In  the  same  year  Mr.  Charles  Ellis  pub..  The  Law  of  Fire  and  lift  Ins.  and  Annu.^ 
wUh  Practical  Obs. 

In  1833,  by  3  &  4  William  IV.,  a  14,  power  was  given  to  trustees  And  managers  of 
savings  bojiks  to  grant  annu.  to  depositors  for  life,  deferred,  or  for  terms  of  years, 
such  persons  being  not  under  15  years  of  age,  and  for  annu.  not  exceeding  £20  on  any 
one  lue.  Tables  to  be  used  to  be  approved  by  Commissioners  of  Treasury.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  were  numerous.     They  were  amended  in  1844,  and  are  now  repealed. 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  John  Tidd  Pratt  pub.,  The  Law  Relating  to  the  Purchase  of  Gov, 
Annu,,  through  the  medium  of  the  Savings  Banks  and  Parochial  Sos.,  comprising  the  stat. 
3  Wm.  IV.,  c.  14,  with  notes  and  references.     Mr.  W.  G.  Lumley  also  pub..  Law  of 
Annu.  and  Rent-Charges.     This  became  a  standard  work,  worthy  of  its  learned  author. 

In  1833  there  was  also  pub..  Instructions  for  the  Estab.  of  Parochial  Sos,  for  Granting 
Gov.  Annu.,  immediate  or  deferred,  pursuant  to  3  Wm.  IV.,  c.  14. 

In  1834  an  equitable  measure  was  passed  regarding  life  annu.,  viz.,  that  in  the  absence 
of  any  express  stipulation  against  apportionment,  all  annu.  should  be  apportioned  so  that, 
on  the  decease  of  an  annuitant,  the  personal  representatives  should  take  the  proportion 
accming  from  the  then  last  payment  up  to  date  of  death.  There  was  an  exception  as  to 
annu.  granted  by  ins.  asso.  This  practice  of  apportionment  had  prevailed  since  1738  as 
to  annu.  arising  out  of  land  (see  Annu.  Apportionment  Act). 

In  1834  Mr.  Cleghom  pub.  a  small  voL  on  the  subject  of  JVidows*  JF^nds,  in  which  he 
gave  such  information  as  he  had  been  enabled  to  deduce  from  an  investigation  of  the 
Widows*  Fund  of  the  Ministers  of  Scotland,  of  the  frequency  of  marriages  and  re- 
marriages amongst  that  body ;  and  other  information  calculated  to  throw  light  upon  the 
probable  claims  on  the  annu.  funds  of  that  and  similarly  constituted  assa 

In  1834  also  was  pub.  in  Eklin.,  Principles  of  Life  Annu.  and  Assu.,  etc,^  Practically 
Illustrated ;  showing  the  method  of  calculatinfi;  the  value  of  annu.,  rev.,  assu.  on  lives, 
policies,  etc.,  with  a  large  collection  of  useful  tables,  comprising  the  value  of  annu., 
deduced  from  the  Carlisle  and  Northampton  T.  of  Mort.,  with  an  appendix  containing  a 
comparative  table  of  the  rates  of  prem.  demanded  by  all  the  assu.  offices  in  Britain.  By 
an  Accountant. 

In  1835  Mr.  Thomas  Birch  Kelly  pub.,  A  Practiced  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Life  Annu. 
with  the  Statutes  and  Precedents,  etc,  etc.  Mr.  Kelly  attributes  the  rise  of  life  annu.  to  the 
existence  of  the  Usury  Laws  :  a  circumstance  which  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  discover  ; 
but  he  was  of  opinion  that  life  annu.  were  comparatively  little  known  until  the  i8th 
century :  an  error  from  which  further  investigation  might  have  freed  him. 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  J.  N.  Mahon  pub.  a  work  on  the  duties  and  liabilities  of  executors 
and  administrators  under  the  Stamp  Act ;  and  a  Thble  of  Annu.  and  their  Values. 

In  1835  Mr.  Charles  Ansell's  Treatise  on  Ftiendly  Sos.  was  pub.,  and  therein  was 
contained  a  Mort  T.  formed  from  the  experience  of  F.  Sos.  for  tne  ages  13  to  70  inclu- 
sive ;  and  from  the  Northampton  T.  for  the  ages  above  70.  From  this  T.  annu.  values 
were  given  at  the  following  rates  of  int  :  3,  3^,  3f ,  4,  and  5  p.c.,  and  extended  to  4 
decimal  places.     We  give  an  abstract  of  the  T.  at  3  rates  : 


Ag«.  3  p.c. 

13  21  '9258 

15  21*5146 

20  20*4602 

25  19*3530 

30  18*1823 

35  16*9517 

40  15*6673 

45  I4'32i4 

50  12*8860 


4  p.c. 

5  p.c. 

A««. 

3p.c. 

4  p.c. 

18*5032  ... 

15*9099 

55 

11*3821   ... 

10-4099 

i8'2i6o  ... 

15*7028 

60 

98583   ... 

9II42 

17*4704  ... 

151598 

65 

8-3069   ... 

7*7638 

16*6713  ... 

14*5679 

70 

67342  ... 

6*3619 

15-8069  ... 

13*9152 

75 

5*1997  ... 

4*9626 

14-8778  ... 

13*2002 

80 

3*7815  ... 

36439 

13*8864  ... 

12*4226 

85 

2*6202  ... 

2-5436 

12*8236  ... 

ii'572i 

90 

1*7948  ... 

1*7582 

11*6600  ... 

10*6184 

95 

•2427  ... 

*2404 

5p.c. 

9*5697 
84600 

7*2781 

6*023 

4*744 

3*515 
2*471 

1723 

•238 


It  was  in  1836  that  tiie  Independent  West  Middlesex  scheme  was  concocted.  Its  hist., 
which  is  very  remarkable,  wiU  be  given  pretty  fully  under  its  alphabetical  title.  The 
chief  feature  was  the  granting  of  annu.  on  terms  which  had  not  been  heard  of  in  modem 
times.  They  were  indeed  as  much  as  30  p.c.  lower  than  the  prices  ordinarily  charged. 
Thus  a  person  aged  30  might  secure  [the  promise  of  an]  annu.  of  £Zo  for  ;£'iooo 
down.  A  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review  pointed  out  that  a  person  securing  such  an 
annu.  might  insure  his  life  so  as  to  secure  a  return  of  his  cap.,  and  at  the  same  time  enjoy 
a  handsome  income.  Large  sums  of  money  were  obtained  from  the  British  public  before 
the  bubble  burst. 

In  the  appendix  of  official  documents  attached  to  the  3rd  ann.  Report  of  the  Poor  Law 
Conmiissioners  (1837),  we  find  the  following  in  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Sec.  to  the 
Boards  of  Guardians  of  Gt.  Brit. : 

Bat  the  Commissioners  trust  that  jon  will,  each  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  do  all  in  your  power  to 
promote  the  formation  of  such  habits  of  forethought,  of  frugality,  and  self-dependence,  as  will  keep 
them  from  falling  back  into  pauperism,  by  aiding  the  estab.  of  sick-cIubs,  savmgs  banks,  and  annu. 
sos. ;  and  by  inculcating  on  your  labourers  and  servants  the  importance  of  thus  guarding  against  loss 
of  work,  sickness,  and  old  age. 


ANN 


(IS8) 


ANN 


Again,  "  The  attention  of  the  labouring  classes  should  be  directed  to  the  annu.  sos. 
sanctioned  bv  the  Gov.,  whereby  they  may  obtain  support  in  old  age  or  infirmity." 

In  1837  Mr.  Alex.  McKean  pub.  Expositum  of  the  Practical  Life  Tables^  with  a  digest  of 
the  most  approved  rules  and  formulae  (illustrated  by  numerous  examples),  for  the  solution 
of  all  cases  occurring  in  the  actual  daily  bus.  of  life  assu ,  annu,,  revs.,  etc.,  etc. 

In  1839  Mr.  Peter  Hardy  pub.  The  Doctrine  of  Simple  and  Compound  Int,,  Annu. ^ 
and  Revs,  Analytically  and  Practically  Explained,  with  New  and  Extensive  Tables,  The 
work  is  clearly  and  comprehensively  written. 

During  the  year  1 840-1  there  was  pub.  by  the  So.  for  the  Diifiision  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
the  well-known  work  of  Mr.  David  Jones  :  On  the  Value  of  Annu,  and  Rev,  Payments, 
with  numerous  Tables,  These  comprise  annu.  and  ins.  for  single  and  for  two  joint  lives 
and  survivorships  severally,  according  to  the  Northampton  and  Carlisle  Tables  of  Mort, 
and  at  different  rates  ox  int. ;  and  are  generally  and  widely  known  as  Jone^  Tables, 
The  author  says  in  the  pre&ce : 

The  numeroos  transactions  which  take  place  connected  with  the  sale  of  anna,  and  rev.  render  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  on  which  their  values  are  calculated  extremely  desirable.  This  treatise  is 
intended  to  give  the  student  an  opportunitv  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  by  no  means  superficial  of  the 
method  of  calculating  annu.  and  rev.,  whetner  dependent  on  a  fixed  number  of  years,  or  the  uncertain 
tenure  of  human  life.  The  first  part  refers  to  annu.  and  reversions  not  dependent  on  m'^,  ...  The 
and  part  contains  the  method  of  finding  the  values  of  annu.  and  rev.  dependent  on  the  existence  of  one 
or  more  lives.  .  .  .A  variety  of  tables  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  xst  and  snd  parts.  In  the 
part  which  treats  of  life  contin.  resort  has  been  had  to  Mr.  Griffith  Davies'  method  of  constructing 
tables  of  the  values  of  annu.  pub.  by  him  in  a  small  tract  in  1825 ;  and  a  variety  of  formuls  have  been 
deduced  therefirom  of  considnable  utility  in  working  numerous  cases  connected  with  life  annu.  and 
assu.    .    .    . 

It  afPords  the  author  great  pleasure  to  acknowledge  here  the  liberality  of  Messrs.  Davies  and  Milne 
in  giving  permission  to  use  their  respective  works  to  assist  in  the  objects  of  this  pub.  From  Mr. 
Milne's  work  have  been  taken  the  values  of  annu.  by  the  Carlisle  table  for  single  lives,  and  at  5  and  6 
p.c.  for  joint  lives.    Mr.  Davies'  work  has  furnished  the  rates  of  prem.  for  two  lives. 

These  vols,  are  well  known,  and  we  need  not  pause  to  dwell  further  upon  their  contents. 

In  1841  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Millar  pub.  A  Practical  Intro,  to  Life  and  Fire  Assu, ; 
shaioing  the  Method  of  Calculating  the  Value  of  Annu,,  Revs,^  Assu,  Pols,,  Pons,,  etc.^ 
with  numerous  useful  Tables,  etc.,  etc.  And  in  the  same  year  there  appeared  in 
Chambers'  Edin,  yo$fmal  a  paper  entitled  Cautions  respecting  L,  Assu,  and  Annu, 

In  1842  Mr.  J.  C.  Hudson,  of  the  Legacy  Duty  Office^  Lond.,  pub.  Tables  for  Valuing 
Annu,  on  Single  Lives, 

The  year  i£(3  affords  another  land-mark  in  the  hist,  of  L.  annu. — again  a  double  one. 
In  this  year  were  pub.  (i.)  The  Experience  T.,  deduced  from  the  mort.  of  17  L.  Offices, 
who  contributed  ueir  entire  mort  experience  for  obs. — sometimes  called  the  Actuaries 
T.,  at  others  the  Actuaries  Experience,  but  which  we  propose  in  these  pages  to  call 
Experience  T.  No.  i.  (2.)  The  5th  Ann.  Report  of  the  Registrar-General  containing 
the  English  Mort.  T.  No.  i,  as  compiled  by  Dr.  Farr  from  the  general  mort  of 
the  kingdom. 

As  we  shall  give  a  full  hist,  of  each  of  these  T.  under  its  proper  alphabetical  head,  we 
need  not  dwell  upon  them  here :  the  less  so,  as  in  neither  case  were  any  money  values 
deduced  from  these  T.  pub.  in  connexion  with  them. 

The  Reg.-Gen.  in  his  Report,  referring  to  the  English  T.  and  its  prob.  uses,  said  : 

The  sale  of  life  annu.  has  been  a  frequent  financial  resource  in  recent  times,  and  it  possesses  one 
advantage  over  other  methods  of  raismg^  money  by  involving  the  principle  of  extinction,  and  by 
spreading  the  repayment  over  the  generations  for  wnose  advantage  uie  debt  is  contracted.  A  series 
of  life  tables  for  the  whole  and  for  different  parts  of  the  pop.,  as  well  as  a  more  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  will  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  recurrence  of  the  frequent  heavy  losses 
which  the  Treasury  has  sustained  in  these  transactions. 

Again: 

To  what  extent  and  under  what  conditions  a  national 
life  table  should  be  employed  in  granting^  annu.  or  assu. 
will  be  a  matter  for  furtner  consideration.  The  facts 
which  follow  seem  to  show  that  different  life  tables 
should  be  employed  in  selling  annu.,  and  adjusting  the 
prem.  of  assu.  to  meet  different  degrees  of  contingency. 

Mr.  Jenkin  Jones  in  this  same  year  pub.  a 
series  of  tables  of  annu.  and  assu.  calculated 
from  the  new  rcUe  of  mort.,  viz.,  Experience  T. 
No.  I,  with  examples.  This  is  the  only  set  of 
actuarial  tables  which  has  been  deduced  from 
the  Experience  Mort.  Table  No.  i.  The 
annexed  is  an  abstract  of  the  Annu.  T.  : — 

In  1S43  Mr.  Wm.  Newmarch  pub.  Legacy 
Duty  and  Annu,   Tables. 

In  1844  was  pub.  the  6th  R.  of  the  R^.-Gen. ; 
and  therein  was  contained  a  Table  of  Annu. 
No.  I,  the  sexes  being  distinguished.     We  give 
cases  (see  next  page) ; 


Table — 4  p.c. 


Years' 

Years' 

Age. 

Purchase. 

Age. 

Purchase. 

10 

19-45 

60 

9-41 

15 

1899 

65 

783 

20 

18-45 

70 

6-35 

25 

17-80 

P 

4-91 

30 

17-04 

80 

3-66 

35 

16-14 

85 

2-54 

40 

1509 

90 

1-48 

45 

13-85 

11 

•58 

50 

12-47 

•24 

55 

10-97 

Values,  deduced  from  the 
only  an  abstract  of  the  T. 


English  T. 
,  as  in  other 
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Table— 

3PC 

Yean' 

Tean' 

Yean' 

Yean' 

A^. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Age. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Birth. 

18*2167 

18-9302 

50 

13-7365 

142924 

5 

23-3301 

23-4195 

55 

11  "9104 

iot>598 

12*4600 

lo 

23-0333 

23-1190 

60 

'tfM 

IS 

22-0901 

22-2096 

65 

8-2908 

20 

21-1765 

21  -3846 

70 

6-6S16 
5-1839 

7-0153 

25 

20-1947 

20-4892 

21 

5-4657 

30 

19-1347 
17-9833 

19*5101 

39203 

41253 
3*0181 

35 

18*4295 

85 

2-8776 

40 

167209 

17-2236 

90 

2*0519 

21434 

45 

15-3192 

15-8597 

The  preceding  table  must  be  read  in  the  light  of  the  following  explanation : 

By  the  English  Life  Table  (No.  z),  the  present  value  of  a  life  annu.  of  £1  at  the  ace  of  si  is 
j^ao  Z9r.  qd.  on  Uie  life  of  a  male ;  £ii  4^.  yf.  on  the  life  of  a  female.  The  present  value  of  an  annu. 
of  jf  zooo  a  year  on  the  life  of  a  man  would  be  zooo  times  j^so  Z9f.  Qt/.,  or  nearly  ]^ao,986 ;  and  in  the 


True  Table.     Dr.  Price's  T. 
3p.c.  3p.c 


.  at  tnat  age.  £zooo,  wiucn  is  zo  times  £zoo,  wui  purcnase  an  annu.  ot  10  times  tne  amoun^ 
or  £^7  lu.  on  the  life  of  a  man,  and  £^7  jx.  on  the  lire  of  a  woman.  The  parties  who  granted 
annu.  at  these  rates  would  gain  nothing,  as  the  values  in  the  tables  are  the  nett  values :  they  might 
lose  if  the  lives  were  well  selected.  Upon  these  accounts  a  certain  azbitaiy  per-centage  must  be 
put  on  the  "  present  values/'  and  taken  off  the  "  annuities." 

In  this  year  also,  by  7  &  8  Victoria,  c.  83,  the  Act  of  1833,  for  enabling  trustees  of 
Sayings  Banks  to  grant  anno.,  was  amended  to  the  extent  that  an  annu.  of  ^30  (instead 
of  ;f  20)  mijght  be  granted  upon  any  one  life.  Husband  and  wife  might  each  have  an 
annu.    This,  and  the  Act  of  1833,  were  repealed  in  1853. 

Up  to  1850  the  annu.  granted  under  the  two  Acts  Just  named,  were  5648,  and  of  these 
3385,  or  three-fifths  of  the  whole  number,  came  in  aner  1844. 

In  1845  Dr.  Farr  pub.,  in  8th  Report  of  R.  G.,  what 
he  termed  the  Nno  Northampton  Table.  It  was  based 
upon  the  same  data  as  Dr.  I^rice  employed  in  the  orig. 
table;  but  that  data  was  "corrected"  in  the  light  of 
the  more  exact  information  we  now  possess  as  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  pop.  of  Northampton  at  the 
period  embraced  in  the  registers  upon  which  Dr.  Price 
relied  ;  and  it  therefore  purports  to  be  not  only  a  new 
but  a  true  Table  of  the  Mort  of  Northampton.  It  is 
instructive  to  note  the  annu.  values  deduced  from  this 
new  and  true  table  as  contrasted  with  that  which  came 
to  be  so  extensively  employed  for  the  purposes  of 
annui^  valuation  at  a  former  period. 

Under  the  head  of  Northampton  Table  (New), 
more  extended  and  complete  comparisons  will  be  given. 

In  1846  Mr.  Charles  Rann  Kennedy,  Barrister-at- 
Law,  pub.  A  Treatise  on  Annu.  In  the  same  year 
Mr.  EldwMd  Scury  pub.  Life  Assu,  and  Annu.  Tables. 

In  1847  Mr.  W.  E.  Hillman  pub.  a  little  book  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Assti,^ 
and  therein  he  suge;csted,  that  as  it  was  shown  that  the  duration  of  life  was  anected  b^ 
various  diseases,  whedier  persons  suffering  from  such  diseases  should  not  have  the  benefit 
of  the  consequent  reduced  value  of  annu.  on  their  lives.  The  subject  will  be  fiirther 
discussed  under  Diseased  Lives,  Ins.  of. 

Mr.  Charles  Ansell  said  before  a  House  of  Lords  Committee  in  184S  that  most  of  the 
ins.  offices  had  discontinued  granting  annu.  at  all :  they  had  been  found  unprofitable. 
Many  of  the  offices  referred  parties  to  the  Gov.  Mr.  Finlaison  said  before  the  same 
Committee  that  there  was  nearly  one  million  p.  a.  paid  by  the  National  Debt  Office  for 
annu.  ;  but  he  thought  die  number  of  annuitants  had  reached  its  maximum — it  had  been 
going  on  for  40  years — the  old  ones  died  off  about  as  fast  as  the  new  ones  came  on. 

There  are  various  sos,  regis,  under  the  Friendly  Sos.  Acts  which  grant  annu.,  and 
which  are  not  popularly  known  as  annu.  sos.  Thus  in  the  returns  made  by  Friendly  Sos. 
for  the  five  years  endmg  31st  Dec.,  1850,  there  were  included  as  being  in  the  City  of 
Lond.  6  SOS.,  the  oldest  being  founded  in  1835,  having  an  aggregate  of  10,876  members, 
(the  members  of  the  2ndlargest  of  the  6  were  not  returned,)  and  total  assets  of 
;f7 17,441  I4f.  ;  while  in  other  parts  of  Lond.  9  other  sos.  were  returned,  being,  how- 
ever, nearly  all  small  ones. 

In  1850  Mr.  Thomas  Weddle  contributed  to  the  Phil.  Mag.  a  paper  On  Annu,  and 
Assu,  on  Successive  Lives.  In  vol.  ii.  of  Assu.  Mag.,  Mr.  Peter  Gray  says,  "  The  subject 
is  treated  with  that  gentleman's  usual  ability  and  Jegance.'' 


Years' 

Years' 

Age. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

0 

17-08 

12-27 

10 

2339 

20*66 

20 

21*41 

18*63 

30 

19-08 

16-92 

40 

16-29 

1484 

50 

I3-05 

"•43 

60 

915 

977 

70 

634 

673 
378 

80 

1-28 

90 

I  79 

96 

•00 

•00 
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In  the  same  year  Mr.  Samuel  Brown  read  before  the  Inst,  of  Act  a  paper  On  the 
General  Method  of  Approximation  to  the  Values  of  Annu,  and  Assu,  for  long  terms  ofyears^ 
depending  on  one  or  two  Lives,  The  paper  is  one  of  considerable  interest,  but  of  loo 
scientific  a  character  to  be  quoted  in  these  pages.   It  will  be  found  in  Assu,  Mag,  i.,  p.  2a 

In  the  same  vol.  will  be  found  a  paper  by  the  late  Mr.  Peter  Hardy  :  On  the  Values  of 
Annu.y  which  are  to  pay  certain  given  Rates  of  Int.  on  the  Purchase-money  during  the 
whole  term  of  their  continuance^  and  to  replace  their  Orig,  Values^  on  their  expiration  ai 
certain  other  given  Rates,     The  writer  says : 

Notwithstanding  the  very  large  amount  of  leasehold  property  which  in  the  coarse  of  every  vear  is 
bought  and  sold  m  this  country,  and  notwithstanding  tne  extensive  transactions — of  almost  hourly 
occurrence — ^in  the  public  market,  in  Gov.  and  other  temporary  annu.,  the  subject  of  the  rate  of  int. 
which  anv  given  purchase  will  yield  the  buyer  is  very  impenectly  understood,  even  by  the  most  deeply 
interested  in  the  inquiry,  unless  thev  happen  to  be  at  the  same  time  well  versed  in  actuarial  computations. 

It  is  not  unfrequently  imagined  by  a  buyer,  that  if  he  purchase  a  leasehold  property  or  a  temporary 
annu.  at  a  price  corresponding  with  the  -^ue  of  an  annu.  at  a  given  rate  of  int.  (say  5  p.c),  he 
has  made  a  purchase  which  will  pay  him  5  p.c.,  or  which,  in  other  words,  will  enable  him  to  spend 
5  p.c.  p.a.  on  nis  outlay,  and  at  the  same  time  replace  his  cap.  undiminishea  at  the  expiration  of  the 
term.  This  is  a  grave  error,  and  very  frequently  leads  to  serious  inconvenience.  ^  If  a  purchaser  buys 
an  annu.  for  a  term  of  years,  according  to  a  5  p.c.  table,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  surplus  of 
the  annu.  over  and  above  the  int.  on  the  purcnase-money  should  be  ann.  reinvested  in  some  fiind 
which  will  also  yield  a  clear  5  p.c. ;  otherwise,  the  buyer's  expectation  to  replace  his  cap.  at  the 
expiration  of  the  term  will  not  be  realised. 

This  proposition  is  then  fairly  demonstrated ;  and  a  Table  is  furnished  showing  the 
present  value  of  an  annu.  oi  £\  p.a.  for  a  given  number  of  years  certain,  supposing  the 
purchaser  thereof  to  take  out  of  the  annu.  5  p.c,  6  p.c.,  or  7  p.  c.  p.a.,  as  an  available  int.  on 
his  purchase-money  or  cap.  advanced,  while  he  is  only  enabled  to  re-invest  the  surplus  of 
the  annu.  beyond  the  available  int  so  as  to  make  3  p.c,  34  p.c.,  4  p.c,  and  5  p.c.  thereof. 

In  the  same  vol.  will  be  found  a  paper  compiled  from  materials  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  T. 
Thomson  :  Mort,  amongst  Lives  selected  at  the  ages  75  to  81  for  Gov,  Annu,  We  have 
already  referred  to  this  subject  in  the  present  art.  under  date  1029.  We  shall  speak  of  it 
more  at  large  under  Gov.  Annuitants, 

In  the  same  vol.  will  be  found  some  important  correspondence  on  points  involved  in  the 
preceding  articles. 

In  185 1  there  was  pub.,  as  the  joint  production  of  Mr.  Peter  Gray,  Mr.  Henry 
Ambrose  Smith,  and  Mr.  William  Orchard :  Assu,  and  Annu,  Tables  according  to  the 
Carlisle  Rate  of  Mort,  at  3  p.c.  The  editors  of  the  Assu.  Mag,  say,  "This  work  is  of 
much  greater  value  to  actuaries  than  its  mere  title  would  seem  to  imply  "  (vol.  ii.  p.  194). 
In  the  same  vol.  there  is  a  communication  from  Prof.  De  Morgan  :  On  a  Method  of 
checking  Annu.  Tables  at  different  Rates  of  Int.  by  help  of  one  another.  In  this  year  Mr. 
J.  H.  James  pub.  A  Treatise  on  Fire  and  Life  Assu  ,  Annu.^  and  Rev,  Payments^  etc»  etc. 

In  1853  an  Act,  16  &  17  Vict.,  c  45,  To  consolidate  and  amend  the  laws^  and  to  grant 
add,  facilities  in  relation  to  the  purchase  of  Gov.  annu,  through  the  medium  of  Savings 
Banks ^  and  to  make  other  provisions  in  respect  thereof  was  pass»i.  The  former  Acts  were 
repealed  in  order  that  they  might  be  consolidated  and  amended.  Nearly  all  the  pro- 
visions of  the  former  Acts  were  reintroduced,  and  there  were  a  few  new  ones.  The  age 
at  which  life  annu.  might  be  granted  was  reduced  to  10 ;  the  amount  of  annu.  to  be  not 
less  than  £^  or  more  than  ;^3o ;  husband  and  wife  might  each  have  an  annu.  Deferred 
annu.  might  be  granted  upon  the  condition  of  money  paid  for  same  being  returnable  in 
event  of  death  before  annu.  has  commenced.  Or  annu.  from  £\  Xo£jp  might  be  granted 
on  condition  of  not  being  returnable.  In  cases  of  periodical  payments,  if  payments  were 
not  continued,  a  smaller  annu.  might  be  granted.  Deferred  might  be  converted  into 
immediate  annu.  Commissioners  might  decline  to  grant  annu.  on  *' sufficient  grounds.'' 
The  Treasury  should  direct  what  tables  to  be  used.  Quarter's  payment  in  add.  to  arrears 
to  be  paid  at  death.  Annu.  not  assignable,  except  in  case  of  bankruptcy.  Annu.  to  be 
free  of  taxes,  and  to  be  deemed  personal  estate. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Stephenson  pointed  out  in  vol.  x.  of  Assu,  Mag.,  p.  44,  that  the  tables  pub. 
in  conformity  with  this  Act  "  were  not  computed  in  the  usual  way,  but  apparently  on 
some  principle  wholly  different  from  it."  Of  this  he  gives  examples.  We  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  any  explanation.  • 

In  the  same  year  was  passed  the  Succession  Duty  Act — 16  &  17  Vict.,  c.  51 — which 
contains  elaborate  schedules  of  the  values  of  single  and  joint  annu.  for  lives  and  for  years, 
based  upon  Finlaison^s  T,  males,  4  p.c.  This  Act  supersedes  the  Tables  given  in  the 
Legacy  Duty  Act,  36  Geo.  III.,  c  52  (see  Succession  Duty  Act).  The  difference 
between  the  two  T.  in  the  value  of  annu.  is  very  remarkable.  Take  the  case  of  a  ;i"ioo 
annu.  on  one  life  : 


Age. 

Table,  1796. 

Table,  1853. 

Age. 

Table,  1796. 

Table,  1853. 

Birth 

;fl032  14  0  ... 

;fi892  8  6 

50 

;flI26  8  0  ... 

;£■  1242  19  6 

5 

1724  16  0  ... 

1926  19  6 

60 

903  18  0  .. 

972  I  0 

10 

1752  6  0  ... 

1878  3  0 

70 

636  2  0  ... 

677  9  0 

20 

160J  6  0  ... 

1729  9  6 

80 

364  6  0  ... 

381  3  0 

30 

1478  2  0  ... 

1644  17  6 

90 

175  16  0  ... 

133  9  0 

40 

1319  14  0  ... 

1487  10  0 

95 

•  1 1      •  •  • 

64  II  0 
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A 

Years' 

Purchase.— Males. 

Age. 

3p.c. 

4P.c. 

5p.c. 

Birth. 

19-2660 

16*0764 

13*7504 

5 

24*5587 

20-5J40 

17*5733 

lO 

24*2042 

20*3828 

17*5339 

IS 

23*2225 

19*7109 

17*0564 

20 

22*2334 

19-0263 

16*5663 

25 

21*2703 

18-3612 

16-0955 

30 

20-1943 

17*5957 

15*5391 

35 

18*9951 
17*6689 

16*7159 

14*8819 

40 

I57I3J 

14*1120 

45 

16*2146 

14*5798 

13*2178 

50 

14*6272 

13*3044 
11*8617 

12-1826 

55 

12-8886 

10*9754 

60 

11*0572 

10*2951 

9*6260 

65 

9*3185 

87738 

8-2876 

70 

7*6837 

73114 

6*9739 

1^ 

6*2119 
4*9574 

5*9683 
4*8037 

m 

85 

3*9407 

38460 

37579 

90 

3*1492 

3*0907 

3*0403 

95 

2*5493 

2*5048 

2*5010 

100 

20993 

1*9703 

2*0520 

In  1853  also  the  12th  Ann.  Report  of  the  Reg. -Gen.  was  pub.,  and  contained  the 
English  Life  T.  No.  2.  This  was 
constructed  from  the  deaths  during  the 
years  1838-44  ;  the  pop.  of  1841  serving 
for  the  basis  in  this  as  in  No.  I.  The 
results  of  No.  2  T.  were  confined  to 
Males  only,  Theannu.  values  deduced 
therefrom  are  ^ven  at  3  rates  of  int.  ; 
and  are  shown  m  the  margin. 

In  vol.  iii.  of  Assu.  Mag.  pub.  in  1853, 
will  be  found  an  important  practical 
suggestion  by  Mr.  Peter  Hardy,  viz., 
whether  the  approximate  value  of  an 
annu.  on  3  joint  lives  would  be  more 
accurate,  if  it  were  obtained  by  means 
of  the  curtate  expectation  of  two  joint 
lives,  instead  of  being  ascertained,  "  as 
at  present,  by  means  of  the  value  of  an 
annu,  on  the  same  joint  lives,  at  the 
particular  rate  of  int.  involved  in  the 
calculation."  The  subject,  however,  is 
so  technical  as  to  be  beyond  our  pre- 
sent range.  In  the  same  vol.  Mr.  C. 
W.  Merrifield,  of  the  Privy  Council 
Office,  communicated  "a  method  for 
obtaining  an  expression  of  the  rate  of 
int.  in  immediate  annu.,"  and  Mr.  Jas. 
Meikle,  whose  name  \nll  become  fa- 
miliar to  the  reader   of  these  pages, 

communicated  formulae  for  obtaming  the  value  of  a  L.  annu.  at  one  rate  of  int.  from  the 
value  at  another  given  rate. 

In  1854,  by  17  &  i8  Vict.,  c.  90,  all  the  Acts  relating  to  the  inrolment  of  annu.  were 
repealed,  in  conjunction  with  the  repeal  of  the  Usury  Laws.  It  is  probable  that  the  great 
majority  of  life  annu.  granted  during  some  years  previous  were  really  void  for  the  want  of 
inrolment.  Thus,  after  more  than  three  centuries  of  restrictions  from  these  Usury 
Laws,  the  dealing  in  life  annu.  became  free  and  unfettered — with  this  general  exception, 
that  the  Courts  of  Equity  will  always  interfere  to  set  aside  an  "  unconscionable  bar- 
gain," especially  if  maide  under  any  aspect  of  fraud,  or  with  a  minor,  or  person  mentally 
mcapacitate. 

It  may  seem  strange  at  first  sight,  but  it  is  unquestionably  true,  that  since  dealings  in 
life  annu.  have  been  freed  from  all  restrictions,  the  number  of  such  transactions  has  ver^ 
greatly  diminished.  But  we  must  look  to  the  true  reason  of  this,  and  undoubtedly  it  is 
due  to  the  repeal  of  the  Usury  Laws,  which  had  a  direct  tendency  to  encourage  the  very 
description  of  transactions  they  were  supposed  to  suppress.  The  attempt  to  enforce  one 
common  rate  of  int.  for  loans  on  every  varying  description  of  security  was  an  act  of 
unmitigated  folly.  Anv  person  attempting  to  borrow  on  a  security  demanding  a  higher 
rate  of  int.  than  the  legal  rate,  as  on  a  life  int.,  a  leasehold  estate,  or  a  rever.,  was 
compelled  to  obtain  the  advance  under  cover  of  a  life  annu.  And  these  transactions, 
when  reasonably  conducted,  were  not  without  some  special  advantages.  To  the  borrower 
on  a  redeemable  annu.  there  was  the  great  advantage  of  being  certain  not  to  have  the 
money  called  in  by  the  lender*  combined  with  the  eqi^ly  great  convenience  of  being  able 
to  pay  off  the  principal  whenever  he  pleased.  He  had  to  consider  how  much  he  could 
afford  to  pay  for  these  advantages.    To  the  lender  there  was  the  advantage  of  securing  in 

feneral  a  permanent  investment  of  his  money  at  a  higher  rate  of  int.  than  he  could  obtain 
y  way  of  mortgage,  and  without  sinking  his  princi|Kd,  unless  he  chose  to  waive  the  ins., 
in  order  to  increase  the  amount  of  his  aimu.  This  mode  of  raising  money  has  the  further 
advantage,  that,  in  the  various  ramifications  of  property  incident  to  a  highly  civilized 
state  of  society,  it  frequently  affords  the  only  means  oy  which  a  parent  without  cap.,  but 
with  a  good  and  certain  yearly  income,  can  raise  a  sufficient  sum  to  secure  the  advancement 
of  his  children  in  the  world. — Kdly^ 
It  was  right,  therefore,  that  all  restrictions  should  be  removed  (see  1855). 
In  the  4th  voL  of  Assu,  Mag,  (1854),  there  appears  a  paper  by  Prof.  De  Morgan  :  On 
the  Demonstratum  of  Formula  connect^  with  Int.  and  Annu,  The  paper  is  purely  scientific. 
In  the  same  vol.  is  a  paper  by  Holmes  Ivory,  then  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
Inst  :  On  the  Method  of  approximating  to  the  Values  of  Deferred  and  other  Life  Annu,^ 
when  payable  Half-yearly  and  Quarterly.    The  writer  says  : 

The  difference  between  the  value  of  an  immediate  life  annu.  when  payable  jesirly,  and  that  of  the 
same  annu. ' 
onr  leading 
generally  more 
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tenths  of  a  year's  purchase  if  the  value  of  the  annu.  is  desired  payable  quarteriv  (Price,  vol.  i^.  246, 
6th  and  7th  eds.)>  Mr.  Baily  ag^n,  following  Simpson,  lays  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  tiie  value  ot  annu. 
payable  jvan^  must  be  increased  nearly  one-fourth  of  a  year's  purchase,  in  order  to  show  the  value  of 
the  same  annu.  payable  half-yearly  ;  and  that  they  must  be  increased  nearly  three-eighths  of  a  year's 
purchase  in  order  to  show  the  value  of  the  same  annu.  payable  quarterly  "  (Francis  Baily,  c.  x.,  sec. 
355).    The  same  rule  is  also  given  by  Mr.  Milne  (ch.  viii.,  sec.  485). 

The  writer,  while  explaining  the  cause  of  the  difference  of  these  estimates,  adopted 
Mr.  Baily's  rule. 

By  18  &  19  Vict.,  c.  15,  sees.  12  and  14,  1855,  it  is  provided — in  order  that  it  may  be 
ascertained  by  search  what  life  annu.  or  rent-chuges  may  have  been  charged  upon  lands 
by  their  owners — that  any  annu.  or  rent-charge  granted  after  the  passing  of  that  Act  (and 
not  given  by  marriage  settlement  or  by  will)  for  one  or  more  life  or  lives,  or  for  any  term 
of  years,  or  greater  estate  determinable  on  one  or  more  life  or  lives,  shall  not  affect  any 
lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  as  to  purchasers,  mortgagees,  or  creditors,  until  a 
memorandum  containing  the  name  and  the  usual  or  last  known  place  of  abode,  and  the 
title,  trade  or  profession  of  the  person  whose  estate  is  intended  to  be  affected  thereby,  and 
the  date  of  the  instrument  whereby  the  annu.  or  rent-charge  is  granted,  and  the  amount 
of  the  annual  sum  to  be  paid,  shall  be  left  with  the  senior  Master  of  the  Common  Pleas 
at  Westminster,  who  shall  forthwith  enter  the  particulars  aforesaid  in  a  book  in  alphabetical 
order  by  the  name  of  the  person  whose  estate  is  intended  to  be  affected  by  the  annu.  or 
rent-charge,  together  with  tne  year  and  the  day  of  the  month  when  every  such  memorandum 
or  minute  is  so  left  with  him. 

In  the  5th  vol.  of  Assu,  Mag,  (1855),  there  are  various  papers  on  the  subject  of  life  annu. 
Mr.  Edwin  H.  Galsworthy  contributed  a  formula,  to  nnd  the  amount  of  an  annu. 
increasing  or  decreasing  by  a  constant  quantity  ;  also  to  find  the  present  value  of  an  annu. 
increasing  or  decreasing  by  a  constant  quantity.  Mr.  Charles  C^briel  Shaw  contributed 
another  ''ingenious"  formula,  for  a  like  purpose.  Mr.  James  Meikle  contributed  a 
formula,  to  determine  the  rate  of  int  in  a  life  annu.,  the  tables  of  mort.  and  age  being 
given.  Mr.  Charles  Jellicoe  a  short  formula  in  elucidation  of  these.  Mr.  Peter  Hardy 
contributed  an  **  el^ant "  formula  for  an  approximate  value  of  annu.  at  simple  int. 

In  the  same  vol.  there  is  a  reprint  from  the  Trans,  of  the  Cambridge  Phil,  So.  of  a  paper 
by  Sir  J.  W.  Lubbock,  Bart,  in  1828,  On  the  Calculation  of  Annu,,  and  on  some 
questions  in  the  Theory  of  Chance ;  and  another  paper  from  the  same  source,  by  the  same 
author,  read  1829  :  On  the  Comparison  of  Various  T,  of  Annu, 

In  1856  Mr.  Wm.  Orchard  pub.,  Single  and  Ann,  Prems.  for  Annu,  In  this  same  year 
also  were  pub.  the  remaining  copies  of  Mr.  Griffith  Davies'  Treatise  on  Annu,,  etc.,  (first 
pub.  1825,)  in  a  more  complete  form  than  orig.  Mr.  William  Braid  made  a  communication 
to  the  Assu,  Mag,  (vol.  vL  p.  109)  On  Annu,  and  Assu,  Tables  for  3  Lives, 

In  1857  Mr.  Charles  M.  Wallich,  author  of  the  well-known  T.  bearing  his  name^  read 
before  Sec.  F.  (Economic  Science  and  Statistics)  of  the  British  Asso.  a  paper  on  Annu. 
for  Lives,    The  author  said  : 

The  table  of  the  values  of  annu.  on  lives,  as  hitherto  constructed,  only  show  the  rate  of  int.  which  a 
purchaser  may  make  on  the  money  employed,  and  replace  the  cap.,  provided  he  can  reinvest  the 
surplus  income,  beyond  the  int.  on  the  purchase-money,  at  the  same  rate  of  int.  As  it  is  often 
important  to  know  the  price  which  should  be  paid  for  such  annu.,  in  order  that  the  purchaser  may 
enjoy^  a  certain  higher  rate  of  int.  on  the  money  invested,  whilst  the  circumstances  of  the  times  only 
permit  a  much  lower  rate  to  be  calculated  upon  for  the  future  investments,  I  have  constructed  Uie 
following  formula,  which  will  show  the  pur- 
chase-money to  be  paid  for  an  annu.  under 
such  circumstances. 

Mr.  Willich  then  furnishes  the  fol- 
lowing 

Table  of  Annu.  according  to  the  Carlisle 
T.  of  Mort.  at  3  p.c. ;  also  the  price  which 
should  be  paid  for  an  annu.  so  that  the 
purchaser  mav  obtain  ^  p.c.  int.  on  the  money 
invested,  while  the  remvestments  to  replace 
cap.  are  estimated  to  be  made  at  only  3  p.c. : 

Tables  of  this  character  are  of  great 
value  in  monetary  transactions. 

In  1857  several  papers  appeared  in  the  Assu,  Mag*,  vol.  vii.,  bearing  upon  life  annu. 
Thus,  in  a  paper  upon  the  writings  of  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Young :  A  Formula  for 
expressing  the  Decrement  of  Human  Life,  The  subject  is  treated  of  in  a  highly  scientific 
manner.  ^  Mr.  Peter  Haitiy  gave  a  paper :  An  Investigation  into  the  proper  method  of 
determining  the  amount  of  an  Annu.  forborne  and  improved  at  Int,  during  the  existence  of  a 
given  life.  Mr.  Thomas  Carr  offered  some  obs.  on  the  first-named  paper.  Mr.  Adler 
supplied  a  formula  for  an  approximate  value  of  annu.  at  simple  int. 

In  1857  Mr.  F.  G.  P.  Neison  published  the  3rd  edition  of  his  Contributions  to  Vital 
Statistics;  and  therein  is  contained  Tables  of  Mort.  deduced  separately  from  (i)  Rural 
Districts ;  (2)  Town  Districts ;  (3)  City  Districts,  of  England  and  Wales ;  and  then 
(4)  the  preceding  three  combined;    and    (5)  combined  T.  of  Rural,  Town,  and  City 


Age. 

Value  of  Annuity 
at  3  p.c.  Carlisle. 

Value  of  an  Annuity 

if  5  p.c.  is  to  be  enjoyed 

wnile  the  reinvestments 

are  only  to  be  made  at  3  p.c. 

so 
30 
40 

to" 

90 

21-695 

19-557 
27- 142 

x4*3oa 
XO-49X 

Tin 

4-365 
2-499 

15-130 
14058 
X2-765 

IZ'ISZ 

8-671 

6-235 
404 

2-308 
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Districts  for  Scotland.     Annuity  values  based  upon  these  tables  are  given,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  abstract : 


Ag©. 

England  and  Wales. 

Scotland. 

Rural 

Town 

City 

Rural,  Town,  and 

Rural,  Town,  and 

Districts. 

Districts. 

Districts. 

City  Districts. 

City  Districts. 

10 

24-616 

24-274 

23*431 

24*357 

24*108 

15 

23-581 

23*216 

22-373 

23*304 

23-004 

20 

22786 

22-180 

21-290 

22  399 

22*041 

25 

22*015 

21*058 

20*153 

21*488 

21-II7 

30 

21*067 

19*842 

19*020 

20*486 

20*054 

35 

19*927 

18533 

17*763 

19*249 

18-834 

40 

18*604 

17*011 

16-458 

17-901 

17-560 

45 

17085 

15-401 

I5-II5 

16-402 

16*090 

50 

15*410 

13-659 

13*630 

14-772 

14*549 

§5 

13*669 

11-856 

12*013 

13068 

12-861 

60 

11*857 

10*127 

10*187 

11 -277 

11*188 

65 

9*970 

8*386 

8-455 

9*482 

9*624 

70 

8264 

6726 

6-849 

7  802 

.  8-019 

|5 

6*887 

5*739 

5*307 

6*459 

6*445 

80 

5*620 

4643 

3*829 

5*158 

4 '602 

85 

4*659 

3*213 

2-617 

3*995 

3*4*6 

90 

3020 

1-932 

1*739 

2*469 

2342 

95 

1*362 

1-245 

1-230 

1-294 

1*298 

99 

.329 

•469 

'416 

•374 

•374 

100 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  • 

«  •  • 

Age. 

Years', 
Purchase. 

I 

15 
25 

35 
45 

|5 
65 

^ 

19-397 
18*551 

17-183 

16*048 

13*413 
10*995 

8*475 
6-724 

5*574 

In  the  orig.  T.  the  values  are  carried  to  5  decimal  places.  We  have  considered  3 
sufficient  for  our  purposes.  [City  Life.]  [Fiqendly  Sos.  Mort.  T.]  [Rural  Life.] 
[Scotland.]  [Town  Life.] 

In  1858  Mr.  Wm.  Curtis  Otter  contributed  to  the  Assu,  Mag,  (vols.  7  and  8)  two 
papers  On  the  Calculus  0/ Finite  Differences,  and  its  application  to  Problems  in  the  Doctrine 
of  Compound  InU  and  certain  Annu,    The  papers  are  entirely  scientific. 

In  1858  Mr.  T.  H.James  pub.  An  Enquiry  as  to  the  Duration  of 
Lire  in  Rural  Districts,  etc.  In  this  work  was  contained,  in  a  some- 
what crude  form,  what  is  called  the  Rural  Life  Table,  and 
the  annexed  abstract  of  annu.  values,  4  p.c,  deduced  therefrom  : 

The  T.  appears  more  in  detail  in  Mr.  James's  Practiced  Treatise 
on  F.  and  L.  Assu,,  etc.,  1868. 

In  the  5  years  ending  1859,  there  were  granted  to  4362  annuitants, 
at  the  National  Debt  Office,  ;f  262,963  of  annu.  The  annu.  there- 
fore averaged  about  ;^6o  each.  They  were  applied  for  in  the  pro- 
portion of  I  male  to  2  females.  The  mean  age  of  the  annuitants 
was  about  63  years.  The  amount  of  the  annu.  granted  in  the  30 
years  1829-59  was  ;f  1,967,000 ;  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  Gov.  for  the  Northampton  T.  had  in  that  period 
savc^  the  country  nearly  ;f  3,000,000 1 

In  1859  Mr.  Jardine  Henry  pub.  The  Values  of  Annu,  on  single  and  two  joint  lives,  at 
3,  4,  5,  and  6  p.c.  p.a.,  for  every  combination  of  age  and  sex,  founded  upon  Mr.  John 
Finlaison's  Report  of  1829  (see  Actuarial  Tables), 

In  the  same  year  M.  Fedor  Thoman  pub.  Theory  of  Compound  Int,  and  Annu,,  with. 
Logariihmic  Tables, 

In  1859  the  Assu.  Mag.  (vol.  8)  contained  various  papers  on  life  annu.  Prof.  De 
Morgan  contributes  one :  On  the  determination  of  the  Rate  of  Int,  of  an  Annu,  This 
paper  is  full  of  quaint  learning.  The  same  writer  gives  another  paper  :  On  a  Property  of 
Mr,  Gomperts^s  Law  of  Mort,,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  calculating  an  annu.  on  3  joint 
lives.  lAt,  W.  M.  Makeham  contributed  a  paper :  On  the  Lcno  of  Mort.  and  the  con^ 
struction  of  Annu,  T.     The  author  says  : 

Most  writers  on  the  subject  of  life  annu.  have  had  occasion  to  lament  the  naucity  of  tables  available 
for  the  performance  of  calculations  involving  two  or  more  lives.  The  late  Mr.  David  Jones  has  done 
much  to  supply  this  deficiency  by  the  pub.  of  complete  sets  of  tables  for  two  lives  at  various  rates  of 
int. ;  but  beyond  this  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  under  the  present  system  any  considerable 
progress  will  be  made,  owing  to  the  multiplicity  of  the  different  combinations  when  3  or  more  lives 
are  concerned,  and  the  consequent  magnitude  of  the  task  involved  in  the  construction  of  complete 
sets  of  tables  for  such  cases.    .    ,    . 

The  chief  object  of  the  following  investigation  has  therefore  been  to  find  a  formula  which  should 
represent  with  sufficient  accuracy  the  results  of  obs.  on  the  law  of  mort. ;  and  which  at  the  same  time 
should  be  adapted  to  focilitate  the  construction  of  complete  sets  of  tables  of  annu.  involving  several 
lives. 

The  writer  then  enters  upon  the  necessary  scientific  investigation  for  accomplishing  his 
purpose. 
In  i860  Mr.  A.  G.  Finlaison  pub.  by  the  authority  of  Pari,  his  Report  and  Obs.  on  the 
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Mort,  of  the  dm.  Z.  Annuitants^  being  at  once  a  revision  and  9ontinuation  of  the  Obs. 
of  his  late  father,  brought  down  to  1054.  Of  the  main  results  of  this  Report  we  shall 
speak  at  lai^  under  head  of  Government  Annuitants  T.  of  Mort.  It  will  be 
useful  for  the  purposes  of  comparison  to  introduce  the  following  abstract  here  : 


Expectation  of  Life. 

Expectation  of  Life. 
(Combined  Obs.) 

A^. 

(Combined  Obs.) 

A«e. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males.         Females. 

5 

4888 

53-28 

^ 

17-41 

1956 

10 

45-57 
41-85 

5007 

14-41 

16-17 

15 

46-49 

65 

11-54 

12-96 

20 

3874 

43-27 

70 

908 

10*14 

25 

3625 

40-02 

75 

7-00 

7.70 

30 

33 '39 

36-65 

80 

5*22 

569 

35 

30-25 

33-30 

85 

3*93 

4-17 

40 

27-12 

29-91 

90 

2-78 

a-94 

45 

23-86 

2645 

95 

I -51 

1-57 

50 

20-53         22-99     1 

The  quinquennial  periods  fall  under  a  different  arrangement  in  the  following  T.,  for 
reasons  which  will  be  explained  under  Gov.  Annuitants. 

Value  of  a  L.  Annu.  at  4  p.c. 


Old  Observation. 

New  Observation. 

Age. 

Males. 

Females. 

Di£ference  in 
Tear's  Purchase. 

Males. 

Females. 

DifiFerence  in 
Year's  Purchase. 

1 

19*26 

19-95 

19 

19-29 

19-89 

•60 

19*03 

1989 

•86 

18-97 

19-75 

•78 

\l 

18-34 

19-32 

-98 

18-29 

19-24 

'95 

1753 

18-78 

1-25 

17-59 

18-76 

I-I7 

^ 

1707 

18-33 

1-26 

17-20 

18*30 

I*IO 

16-67 

17-79 

1*12 

16*78 

17-70 

-92 

^ 

16-05 
15-24 

1715 
16*46 

1*10 
1*22 

1608 
15*26 

17*00 
16*21 

-92 
•95 

t 

14*26 

15-65 

1-39 

14-29 

15*25 

13-01 

14-63 

1-62 

13-08 

14-13 

1105 

% 

11-58 

13-37 
11-89 

1-79 

11-75 

12*83 

1*08 

10*26 

1-63 

7-23 

11-35 

1*00 

% 

883 

7*33 

10*26 
8-55 

1-43 

1-22 

9-68 
8*00 

*88 
•77 

i 

5*97 

6*80 

•91 

5-82 

6*59 

•57 

4*45 

5-41 

-96 

446 

4-88 

-42 

2-93 

4-29 

1-36 

3-36 

362 

•26 

1*65 

2*77 

I'I2 

2-4* 

2*59 

•15 

93 

•93 

1-35 

•42 

1-43 

1*54 

•II 

98 

.42 

-31 

-31 

In  1 861  Mr.  H.  W.  Porter,  M. A.,  contributed  to  i^e  Asm,  Mag.  (vol.  9,  p.  277),  in 
the  form  of  a  letter,  an  able  review  of  some  of  the  more  important  points  considered  in  or 
suggested  by  Mr.  Finlaison*s  R.  We  shall  speak  of  some  of  these  points  under  head  of 
Census  and  Pop.  Mr.  Peter  Gray  communicated  some  remarks  upon  a  formula  used  in 
relation  to  L.  Annu.  And  there  is  a  reprint  of  a  paper  contributed  by  Pro£  De  Moigan 
to  the  Phil.  Mag.  in  1839  :  On  the  rule  for  finding  the  value  of  an  Annu.  on  3  Lives. 

In  1863  Mr.  Andrew  H.  Tumbull  oub.  Tables  of  Compound  Int.  and  Annu. :  yearly, 
half-yearly,  and  quarterlv  payments  in  decimals  and  currency  ;  with  rules  for  determining 
the  amount  of  principal  and  int.  in  any  payment  of  annu.;  and  for  the  construction  of 
tables  showing  tne  same. 

In  1864  the  English  L.  T.  No.  3,  was  pub.  The  variations  from  the  preceding  T. 
(Nos.  I  and  2)  are  very  slight  The  table  is  so  constructed  as  to  show  the  value  of  annu. 
on  die  life  of  a  male,  or  of  a  female  ;  and  on  tivo  lives, — namely,  2  males ;  2  females  ; 
I  male  and  i  female,  at  all  the  various  combinations  of  age.  They  are  all  calculated  at 
3  p.c  int.     The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  T.  of  annu.  values  on  single  lives. 


Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Age. 

Years' 

Years' 

Difference. 

Age. 

Years' 

Years' 

Difference. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

birth... 

5    ... 

19-1506 
24-4367 

...      I9'8j02 
...     24*4807 

...       6996 
...      -0440 

25     ... 

30     ... 

21*0913 
20*0143 

...     21*3120 
...      20*3374 

...      *2207 
..       '3231 

10     ... 

24-1071 

...     24-1470 

...     X)399 
...     -0881 

35    ... 

18*8105 

-      19-2539 

...     '4434 

15    ... 

23-1052 

...      231933 

40      .. 

1 7 -474* 

...      18*0353 

..     -5609 

20    ... 

22'06l2 

...      22*2093 

...     '1481 

45    ... 

16*0102 

...      16*6576 

...     6474 
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Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Yean* 

Difiexence. 

Age. 

Years* 

Years* 

Difference. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

150942 

..     '6702 

80     ... 

49192 

...        51872 

...     -2680 

13*3279 

...     -5709 

85     ... 

3-9388 

...       4-1419 

...     -2031 
...     -1489 

11-5274 

...     -5098 

90     ... 

3-1788 

.••      3*3»77 
27078 

97284 

...      -4627 

95     ... 

2-6014 

...     -1064 

8*0162 

...     '4062 

lOO     ... 

2-1671 

...      2-2415 

...     -0744 

64832 

...     -3387 

Male. 
Age.  Years' 

Purchase. 
50     ...      14*4240     . 

55    ...    127570    . 
60    ...    11-0176    ., 

65    ...     92657   . 

70    ...      7'6ioo    . 
75    ...      6-1445    • 

A  difference  in  &voar  of  female  life  prevails  at  all  ages. 

Also  in  1864,  by  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  43,  was  introduced  Mr.  Gladstone's  Goy.  Ins.  and  Annu. 
Scheme,  which  created  so  much  alarm  amongst  the  ins.  offices  before  it  came  into 
operation ;  and  has  been  heard  of  so  very  little  since.  The  scheme  did  not  really  come 
into  force  until  17th  of  April,  1865.  We  consider  the  measure  a  sound  and  good  one  ; 
calculated  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  those  for  whom  it  was  especially  intended  ;  and  not 
likely  in  any  important  d^ree  to  interfere  with  the  bus.  of  the  ordinary  ins.  offices.  The 
full  details  of  the  scheme  will  be  given  under  Government  Ins.  Scheme.  We  may 
remark  that  while  the  English  Life  T.  No.  3,  is  used  for  the  life  ins.  branch,  Mr.  Fin- 
laison's  T.  of  1829  continues  to  be  used  for  annuities.  The  reasons  for  this  have  already 
been  indicated,  and  will  again  be  referred  to. 

In  1865  ^o^'  ^c  Morgan  communicated  to  the  Inst,  of  Act.  a  paper  entitled :  On  a 
Problem  in  Annu,y  and  on  Arbogasfs  Method  of  DevdopmenU  The  paper  is  printed  in 
vol.  12  of  Assu,  Mag.,  but  it  is  purely  mathematical. 

In  1866  Mr.  William  Lewins  pub.  Hist,  of  Savings  Banks,  and  Post  Office  Annu.  and 
Ins, 

In  the  U.S.  life  annu.  are  by  no  means  a  popular  investment  In  the  year  1867,  44  of 
the  principal  ins.  offices  only  issued  in  the  aggregate  19  annu.,  involving  an  ann.  charge  of 
9197  dols. ;  and  in  the  four  previous  years,  although  a  pjeater  number  nad  been  granted, 
they  were  still  sufficiently  few  to  show  that  no  interest  is  taken  in  this  branch  of  business. 
The  following  is  an  abridgment  of  an  art.  upon  life  annu.  which  appears  in  the 
Ency.  Americana: 

Many  such  annu.  are  granted  for  public  services.  Of  this  description  are  the  pensions  granted  by 
the  Acts  of  the  Congress  of  the  U.S.  to  surviving  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  American 
Revolution.  Many  such  are  granted  by  every  Gov.,  and,  as  these  do  not  arise  from  a  specific  contract, 
and  are  not  usually  subjects  of  purchase  [the  Acts  of  Congress,  especially,  by  which  those  of  the  U.S. 
are  created,  contain  provisions  to  prevent  their  sale  and  transfer  from  the  original  grantees],  their 
precise  value  is  not  often  a  subject  of  investigation.  But  life  annu.  are  often  created  by  contract.  .  .  * 
When  granted  by  a  Gov.,  they  are  generally  one  mode  of  raising  loans ;  when  created  by  a  contract 
with  a  private  corp.  or  co.,  their  object  usually  is  to  give  the  annuitant  the  use,  during  his  life,  not 
only  of^the  income  of  his  cap.,  but  of  the  cap.  itself.  If  a  person,  having  a  certain  cap.,  and  intending 
to  spend  his  cap.,  and  the  income  of  it  during  his  own  life,  and  leave  no  part  to  his  heirs,  could  know 
precisely  how  long  he  should  live,  he  might  loan  his  cap.  at  a  certain  rate  during  his  life,  and  by 
taking  every  year,  besides  the  int.,  a  certain  amount  of  the  capital,  he  might  secure  the  same  annuad 
amount  for  nis  support  during  his  life,  in  such  manner  that  he  shoula  have  the  same  sum  to  spend  every 
year  and  consume  precisely  this  whole  cap.  during  his  life.  But  since  he  does  not  know  how  long  he 
18  to  live,  he  agrees  with  the  Gov.  or  any  annu.  office,  to  take  the  risk  of  the  duration  of  his  life,  and 
to  pay  him  a  certain  annu.  during  his  life  in  exchange  for  the  capital  which  he  proposes  to  invest 
in  this  way.  The  probable  duration  of  his  life,  therefore,  becomes  a  subject  of  computation :  and  for 
the  purpose  of  maJung  this  calculation,  tables  of  longevity  are  made.-by  noting  the  proportions  of 
deatns,  at  certain  ages,  in  the  same  country  or  district.  A  table  of  this  sort  was  made  by  Professor 
Wifglesworth,  of  Cambridge  University,  and  pub.  in  the  Trans,  of  the  American  Academy.  This 
table  is  very  much  used  in  estimating  the  value  of  life-estates  and  annu.  in  the  y.S. 

The  value  of  an  annu.  will  depend,  also,  in  some  degree,  upon  the  responsibility  of  the  Gov.  or  co. 
agreeing  to  pay  it.  An  annu.  guaranteed  by  a  pledge  of  real  estate  is  worth  more  than  one  of  the 
amount  resting  upon  the  mere  promise  of  a  fsqv.  or  private  co.  Accordingly,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
money  upon  better  terms,  that  is,  selling  the  annu.  for  a  greater  present  value,  some  of  the  Gov.  of 
Europe  nave  occasionally  pledged  their  domains  or  the  income  of  certain  taxes,  to  secure  the  payment 
of  the  annu. — Encychp^i^a  Americana. 

In  1867  Mr.  Sprague  pub.  in  Assu,  Mag,  a  paper  On  the  Value  of  Apportionable  Annu,; 
or  of  Annuities  in  which  a  proportionate  part  is  payable  up  to  the  day  of  death.     The  paper 
-    is  almost  entirely  mathematical.    The  author  says  : 

In  former  papers  I  have  investigated  the  value  of  an  annu.  on  a  single  life,  when  payable  half-yearly, 

ftuarterly,  etc.  It  still  remains  to  consider  the  values  of  annu.  on  the  joint  duration  of  two  or  more 
ives,  or  on  the  life  of  the  last  survivor  of  several  lives  under  similar  circumstances.  It  will,  however, 
be  more  useful  to  consider  first  the  increase  in  the  value  of  annu.  on  a  single  life,  when  a  proportionate 
part  of  the  annu.  is  payable  up  to  the  day  of  death,  instead  of  the  annu.  ceasing,  as  is  generally 
assumed,  with  the  payment  that  precedes  the  date  of  death.    [Annuity  Apportionment  Act.] 

In  1868  Mr.  Huie  pub.  an  excellent  little  work  on  Widows'  Funds,  giving,  amongst 
much  useful  information,  tables  of  the  values  of  annu.  to  the  widows  from  first  marriage 
of  Bachelors,  according  to  the  experience  of  the  Scottish  Schoolmasters  Widows*  Fund, 
and  the  Scottish  Ministers  Widows*  Fund ;  also  values  of  annu.  to  widows  from  re- 
marriage of  widowers ;  and  values  of  annu.  from  death  of  widower  or  widow  until 
youngest  child  attains  21 ;  and  values  of  annu.  on  death  of  a  man  whose  wife  is  still  living 
payable  if  he  die  last,  and  leave  a  family.  It  is  very  difficult  for  those  unfamiliar  wim 
the  working  of  these  Widows*  Funds  to  comprehend  at  first  sight  the  ramifications  into 
which  Uiey  extend.  We  shall  speak  of  these  in  some  detail  under  head  of  Widows*  Funds. 
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In  the  same  year  Mr.  J.  H.  James  pub.  Practical  jyeatise  on  Life  and  Fire  Assu^  Annu,, 
and  Rev,  Sums,  and  Leases  for  Terms  and  for  Lives ;  illustrated  by  tables  deduced  from 
general  and  rural  mort.    [Rural  Mort.  Table.] 

In  1868  Mr.  Makeham  contributed  to  the  Assu,  Mag,  a  paper  On  the  Theory  ofAnrm, 
certain,  and  the  same  is  pub.  in  vol.  sdv. 

The  following  T.  shows  the  amount  of  Stock  trans,  and  money  paid  to  the  Commis- 
sioners for  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt,  for  L.  annu.  under  the  Acts  10  Geo.  IV. 
c.  24 ;  16  and  17  Vict.  c.  45  ;  and  27  &  28  Vict,  c  43 ;  and  the  amount  of  the  annu. 
granted  for  the  same  during  the  under-mentioned  periods. 

Year  ending  Stock  Trans.  Money  paid  Immediate  Deferred 

5th  January.       to  Commissioners,   to  Commissioners.    Annu.  granted.       Annu.  granted. 

1854    ;f266,886    ;f450i36o    £(^MZ    £h^^ 

185s     190,502     344,625     46,903    1028 

1856    243,441    3191984    48,326    nil 

1857  277,018  361,741  56,591  1300 

1858    272,533    ...         323.258    54,564    "35 

1859    341,418    467,234    69,416    8u 

i860    375,535    346,604    61,967    907 

1861  271,004  398,450  59,874  "37 

1862  250,571  350,007  54,557  1278 

1863  278,155  390,501  58,124  644 

1864  308,742  325,017  56,113  863 

1865  181,144  227,758  36,846  551 

1866  347,053  323,918  64,601  90 

1867  222,439  268,772  43,403  16 

1868  311,787  363,674  59,630  

This  requires  some  explanation.  In  the  first  place,  as  the  year  (most  foolishly)  termi- 
nates on  5th  Jan.,  the  figures  of  necessity  relate  almost  entirely  to  the  preceding  year,  and 
should  be  so  read.  In  the  next  place,  the  "  deferred  annu.''  have,  since  the  passing  of  the 
27  &  28  Vict.  c.  46  (1864),  been  carried  to  a  separate  account 

It  appears  that  about  ^  1,000,000  of  the  public  revenue  is  disbursed  every  year  in  the 
form  of  L.  annu.,  and  that  about  ;f  600, 000  on  the  average  is  ann.  invested  in  this  mode 
with  the  Gov.    The  eds.  of  the  Assu,  Mag.,  reviewing  the  preceding  figures,  say : 

The  amount  of  these  investments  fluctuates  considerably ;  and  curiously  enough,  the  fluctuations 
are  a  very  fair  index  of  the  state  of  the  money  market  at  the  time.  Thus  in  the  15  years  under  review, 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  greatest  amount  of  annu.  was  granted  in  1858,  the  year  immediately  suc- 
ceeding the  suspension  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  in  Nov.  18^7 ;  and  the  least  in  1864,  a  period  ot  reck- 
less speculation,  the  reaction  from  which  is  clearly  discernible  in  the  largely  increased  transactions 
of  the  following  year : 

In  1869  there  was  pub.  the  (New)  Experience  Mort.  T.  deduced  from  the  "  Mort. 
Experience  of  Life  Assu.  Cos.,  collected  by  the  Inst,  of  Actuaries."  This,  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  we  shall  call  Experience  Table  No.  2 ;  under  which  title  a  fiiU 
account  of  the  data  upon  which  it  is  constructed  will  be  given.  There  were  no  money 
tables  deduced  from  this  T.  pub.  at  this  date.    See  1871. 

In  the  Assu,  Mag,  (xv.  p.  95),  1869,  will  be  found  a  paper  by  Mr.  Woolhouse,  On  an 
Improved  Theory  of  Annu.  and  Assu,  It  is  not  any  part  of  our  design  to  reproduce  even 
the  substance  of  modem  papers  so  easily  obtainable  as  those  in  the  Assu.  Mag.,  although 
we  have  to  note  their  existence  for  the  purpose  of  complete  chronological  sequence.  We 
may  quote  one  passage  which  will  give  an  indication  of  the  scope  of  me  present  paper : 

The  new  theory  might  appropriately  be  called  the  continuous  method.  According  to  the  principles 
laid  down,  all  moneys  invested,  in  ptace  of  receiving  yearly  increments  of  int.,  are  consider^  to  be 
continuously  growing.  This  is  undoubtedlv  the  om]r  true  wa^  to  assimilate  our  computations  with 
actual  facts,  since  moneys  as  they  come  to  hand  are  invested  m  various  securities,  and  at  all  seasons, 
and  should  therefore  not  be  assumed  to  bear  int.  at  estab.  and  immovable  periods,  but  should  be 
regarded  as  realizing  the  accumulations  from  the  exact  dates  at  which  they  are  receiv«l.  Also,  lives, 
instead  of  being  subjected  to  successive  yearly  decrements,  are,  in  like  manner,  properly  considered  to 
be  diminishing  continuously.  .  .  .  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  be  dependent  upon  such  gratuitous 
suppositions  as  that  the  deaths  which  take  place  during  any  year  shall  be  equally  distributed  ^roughont 
the  year.  .  .  .  The  inaccuracy  introduced  by  their  adoption  would  be  made  very  conspicuous  were 
we  to  deal  with  quinquennial  in  lieu  of  ann.  intervals,  since  no  experienced  calculator  would  for  a 
moment  tolerate  the  hypothesis  of  deaths  being  equally  distributed  throughout  a  quinquennial  period, 
and  yet  the  principle  is  the  same  for  one  year  as  for  five. 

In  the  same  vol.  p.  126,  will  be  found  a  paper  by  Mr.  Sprague,  M.A.  On  the  value  of 
Reversionary  Annu,  payable  half-yearly,  quarterly,  etc.,  tucording  to  the  conditions  which 
prevail  in  practice.  This  is  purely  a  scientific  paper,  the  subject  being  reasoned  out  with 
all  that  mathematical  ability  for  which  its  learned  author  is  so  justly  renowned. 

In  this  same  year,  1869,  there  came  before  the  Law  Courts  a  very  curious,  and  perhaps 
unique  case,  arising  out  of  the  afifairs  of  the  Philomarilan  (Annuity)  So.,  which  had  been 
founded  in  Lond.  in  1765,  and  now  found  itself  with  a  considerable  surplus  beyond  its 
requirements  I    We  shall  give  details  under  hist,  of  that  So. 

The  Life  Assu.  Cos.  Act,  1870  (sec  8),  requires  a  periodical  statement  of  life  and 
annuity  business  transacted  to  be  made.    See  Accounts. 
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In  187 1  Tables  of  Money  Values,  deduced  from  Experience  T.  No.  2,  were  com- 
pleted under  the  supervision  of  the  Inst,  of  Actuaries.  The  vol.  at  the  moment  of  our 
writing  is  not  ready  for  pub. ;  but  through  the  courtesy  of  the  President  and  Council 
of  the  Institute,  we  are  enabled  to  furnish  our  readers  with  the  following  abstract  of  the 
T.  of  Annu.  Values  : 


Age. 

10 

IS 

20 

25 

30 

35 
40 

45 
50 


Tears'  Purchase. 


3  p.c. 
24*148 
23-158 
22*043 
21  038 
19-867 
18-587 
17-176 

IS594 
13^ 


4  p.c. 
20-077 
19-417 
18-644 
17-961 
17-131 
16*197 

I5135 

I3'90i 
12-536 


Age. 

55 
60 

65 
70 

P 
80 

85 
90 

95 


Years' 

Purchase. 

3  p.c. 

4  p.c. 

12*094 

"■043 

10-236 

9*459 

8-418 

7-870 

6-657 

6-293 

5X)6i 

4-833 

374^ 

3604 

2739 

2-658 

1-740 

1-704 

•415 

•411 

[The  close  of  this  lengthy  art.  on  L.  Annu. — prob.  the  most  wearisome  to  the  general 
reader  of  any  which  may  appear  in  our  pages ;  as  it  has  certainly  been  the  most  laborious 
to  the  writer — seems  a  fitting  opportunity  to  state  two  things  : — I.  That  we  shall  be  much 
obliged  to  our  readers  for  pointing  out  omissions — and  the  more  so,  if  accompanied  with 
references  to  the  materials  omitt^  2.  That  we  are  open  to  suggestions  for  tne  practical 
treatment  of  these  historical  articles,  which  must  occur  again  as  we  reach  Fire  Ins., 
Life  Ins.,  Marine  Ins.,  Mort.  Tables,  etc.] 
ANNUITIES  ON  Lives  :  Practice. — In  the  practice  of  granting  annu.  on  L.  considera- 
tions arise  which  have  scarcely  been  glanced  at  in  our  historical  art. ;  a  few  of  these  must 
be  briefly  noticed. 

Some  few  years  since,  and  nearly  all  life  offices  granted  such  annu.  Of  later  years  the 
practice  has  been  falling  into  disuse  by  some  of  the  leading  offices.  We  believe  the 
Ecaru/miCf  NaHonal  Provident^  and  Norwich  Union  have  discontinued  granting  such  annu., 
prob.  many  others.  The  last-named  office  found  that  it  had  made  a  considerable  loss  by 
its  life  annu. 

It  forms  not  unfrequently,  and  we  are  disposed  to  think  not  unwisely,  an  element  of 
finance  on  the  part  of  a  young  L.  office  to  grant  L.  annu.  It  seems  a  ready  way  of  ac- 
quiring a  portion  at  least  of  the  cap.  required  for  foundation  expenses  :  but  care  must  of 
course  be  taken  that  this  advantage  be  not  purchased  too  dearly.  A  reckless  system  of 
granting  L.  annu.  would  pull  down  any  office,  young  or  old. 

An  office  granting  only  a  small  number  of  L.  annu.  is  alwajrs  open  to  the  difficulty  of 
not  having  sufficient  lives  at  risk  to  secure  it  a  proper  average.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
young  office  is  not  very  likely  to  have  annu.  lives  selected  against  it,  as  a  matter  of 
speculation. 

The  rate  of  int.  assumed  in  the  granting  of  annu.  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
important  considerations.  This  may  be  shown  by  one  short  example.  The  value  of 
an  annu.  of  ;^i  on  a  life  aged  50  is  given  as  follows  by  4  Mort  T.  at  4  rates  of  int. 


3p.c. 


4  p.c. 


5p.c. 


Northampton       £\z    8  9  ...  ;£'ii     5  4 

Equitable  Experience  £\^    o  5  ...  £\2  \^  o 

Experience  (No.  i)...  £\'^  16  5  ...  £\z    9  5 

Carlisle ;^I4    6  o  ...  £\2.  17  5 


£\\  8  o 
£i\  6  6 
;fii  13    2 


6  p.c. 

..  ;f9  84 
••  ifio  7  9 
..    i^io    7    o 

..        ;^IO    12       7 

These  diffisrences  existing  in  the  value  of  £1  annu.  would  reach  a  very  serious  magni- 
tude when  large  sums  are  dealt  with  ;  as  for  instance  ;^ioo*s  and  ;f  looo's.  The  entire 
question  of  the  bearing  of  int  on  the  values  of  L.  contin.  will  be  considered  under  Int. 
OF  Money.  Prof.  De  Morgan  considered  that  certainly  not  more  than  3  p.c.  should  be 
assumed  in  ordinary  annu.  transactions  in  Gt.  Brit. — Essay  on  Prob, 

A  review  of  the  preceding  figures  also  shows  that  the  Mort.  T.  to  be  selected  as  the 
base  for  aim.  calculations  is  a  matter  of  very  considerable  importance — less  so  no  doubt 
since  the  Northampton  Table  has  fallen  entirely  into  disuse  for  such  purposes.  It  has 
been  remarked,  and  with  partial  truth,  that  it  would  not  matter  upon  what  mortality 
table,  either  life  insurance  or  annuity  rates  were  based,  providea  every  person  who 
insured  his  life,  sunk  in  a  life  annu.  with  the  same  office  a  sum  equal  to  that  ins.  under 
his  L.  pol.  But  in  practice  no  such  equalizing  circumstances  do  or  can  exist  On  the 
contrary,  selection  is  very  commonly  made  against  the  office  in  both  directions.  Lives 
below  the  standard  of  health  seek  to  insure — lives  above  the  ordinary  standard  select  L. 
annu.  as  a  profitable  investment.  In  consequence  of  this  state  of  things,  it  is  regarded 
only  as  a  matter  of  prudence  that  the  two  branches  of  bus.  should  be  conducted  upon  the 
basis  of  distinct  mort  T. — the  Gov.  Annuitants  T.  being  in  such  cases  usually  selected  for 
the  purpose  of  annu. 

An  attempt  was  made  some  years  since,  by  the  late  W.  E.  Hillman,  to  graduate  a 
system  of  L.  annu.  to  the  varying  effect  of  different  diseases  upon  the  human  system. 
We  shall  refer  to  this  more  at  large  under  Diseased  Lives,  Ins.  of.   We  desire  to  express 
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here  our  conviction  that*  whatever  theory  may  seeni  to  say  to  the  contrary,  in  the  practice 
of  granting  L.  annu.,  the  greatest  possible  care  most  be  exercised  at  all  times  to  prevent 
the  judgment  from  being  swayed  into  granting  anna,  on  easier  terms,  because  of  any  repre^ 
sentation  that  the  life  is  not  up  to  the  full  standard  of  health.  There  have  been  many 
remarkable  cases  of  clever  deception  in  this  respect.  The  ailments  vanish  with  a  marvel- 
lous facility  soon  after  the  annu.  pol.  is  obtained. 

In  the  next  place  it  seems  desirable  in  all  dealings  in  L.  annn.  to  regard  the  difference 
in  value  between  male  and  female  lives.  Prof.  De  Morgan  pointed  mis  out  as  far  back 
as  1838.     He  said : 

The  distinction  of  male  and  female  life  becomes  of  importance  in  the  granting  of  annu.^  The  ins. 
offices  have  not  as  yet,  except,  I  believe,  in  one  or  two  instances,  begun  to  recognize  the  distinction, 
which  is  of  the  less  consecjaence,  since  with  respect  to  the  office  it  is  keeping  on  the  safe  side :  and 
with  respect  to  the  public,  very  few  female  lives  are  ins.  Bui  the  exact  reverse  takes  place  with 
respect  to  annu.  It  would  be  insecure  to  grant  them  on  the  same  terms  as  to  males  :  and  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  whole  number  of  annu.  is  of  the  female  sex. 

It  was  this  same  writer,  we  believe,  who  first  pointed  out  the  essential  dififerences 
between  a  life  ins.  office  and  an  annu.  association.  The  management  of  an  annu.  asso. 
(he  said)  is  somewhat  more  easy  than  that  of  an  ins.  estab.  ;  and  the  maxims  of  security 
of  tHe  former  are  of  course  the  direct  reverse  of  those  of  the  latter,  as  far  as  any  con- 
siderations of  mort  are  concerned.  Tables  must  be  assumed  of  higher  than  the  real  vitality^ 
and  a  rate  of  int,  somewhat  below,  at  least  not  above^  that  which  can  actually  be  obtained. 

We  must  now  glance  very  briefly  attfi  few  of  the  legal  conditions  surrounding  annu. 

An  annu.  can  be  granted  only  by  deed,  A  mere  agreement  to  pay  an  annu.,  whether 
by  word  of  mouth,  or  in  writing  not  under  seal,  gives  no  right  to  bring  an  action  for  the 
arrears  (Nield  v.  Smith,  and  ///  re  Locke),  SaUmes,  pensions,  and  the  like,  though  ann. 
payable,  are  not  annu.  in  the  legal  sense,  unless  granted  in  the  regular  way. — Kennedy. 

An  annu.,  properly  so  called,  is  merely /Vr^<7ff^  property,  and  not  at  all  connected  with 
realty,  although  it  is  frequently  ranged  under  incorporeal  hereditaments,  issuing  out  of  land, 
and  even  the  Legislature  treats  it  sometimes  as  a  rent-charge ;  from  which,  however,  it 
materially  differs  (see  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  27,  s.  21).     [Rent-Charge]. 

An  annu.  for  life  or  years  is  not  redeemable  in  the  same  manner  as  a  Perpetual 
Annu.  But  it  may  \^  agreed  by  the  parties  to  the  contract  that  it  shall  be  redeemable 
on  certain  terms  ;  or  it  may  afterwards  be  redeemed  by  consent  of  both  parties.  Equity 
will  decree  a  redemption  on  the  ground  of  fraud  or  gross  inadequacy.  [Redeemable 
Annu.] 

The  annuitant  possesses  a  mere  right  to  receive  certain  periodical  payments  (annual, 
half-yearly,  quarterly,  or  otherwise,  as  the  case  may  be).  Such  a  right  is  in  the  nature  of 
what  the  law  calls  a  chose  in  action,  that  is,  a  thing  which  can  only  be  reduced  into 
possession  by  means  of  an  action.  A  chose  in  action  is,  by  the  general  rule  of  Common 
Law,  not  assignable ;  but  to  this  nile  annu.  in  fee  always  formed  an  exception  ( Viner^s 
Abridgment,  11,515),  on  the  ground  that  no  property  is  by  the  law  of  England  allowed  to 
continue  perpetually  inalienable.  Other  annu. ,  however,  are  not  assignable  at  Common 
Law,  although  the  assignment  of  them,  like  that  of  any  other  chose  in  action,  will  be 
protected  by  Courts  of  Equity.  Therefore,  upon  any  such  assignment  having  been  made, 
if  action  is  to  be  brought  in  a  Court  of  Common  Law,  the  person  to  whom  the  annu.  is 
assigned  must  use  the  name  of  the  orig.  annuitant ;  but,  if  it  be  necessaiy  for  him  to 
apply  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  his  title  under  the  assignment  is  there  recognized,  so  that 
he  may  sue  in  his  own  name — Kennedy,    The  assignment  must  be  by  deed. 

An  annu.  may  be  beaueathed.  It  may  be  either  created  by,  or,  if  already  existing, 
may  be  transmitted  by  Will.  A  created  annu.  is  a  general  legacy,  and  will  abate  with 
the  other  legacies  on  a  deficiency  of  assets. 

The  most  expeditious  remedy  to  recover  the  arrears  of  a  personal  annu.  is  an  action  of 
debt  upon  the  deed.  An  action  of  covenant  will  lie ;  and  if  judgment  by  default  be 
recovered,  a  reference  to  the  Master  to  compute  the  arrears  is  obtain^.  Where  there  is  a 
bond,  an  action  for  its  penalty  may  be  brought,  and  a  scire  facias  issued  upon  the  judg- 
ment as  the  arrears  become  due  from  time  to  time. 

As  to  the  Bankruptcy  of  the  grantor  of  an  annu.,  see  24  &  25  Vict,  c.  134  (1S61),  sees. 
175  and  176.  As  to  ^s  Insolvency,  see  I  &  2  Vict,  c.  1 10,  sec.  So ;  and  32  &  33  Vict, 
c.  83,  sec.  20  (1855). 

Upon  the  purchase  of  an  annu.  from  an  ins.  co.,  the  payment  of  the  purchase-money 
after  the  approval  of  the  proposal  by  the  board  would  be  conclusive  in  support  of  the 
contract,  notwithstanding  the  death  of  the  annuitant  an  hour  after,  and  before  any  annuity 
policy  had  been  executed ;  in  accordance  with  the  general  rule  that  in  Equity  what  is 
agreed  to  be  done  is  considered  as  actually  done.  The  death  can  form  no  objection  to 
the  specific  performance  of  the  contract.  The  purchaser  agrees  to  buy  an  interest  of 
uncertain  duration,  and  he  cannot  complain  that  the  contingency  is  un&vourable  to  him. 
— Sir  Edward  Sugden, 

ANNUITIES  ON  Lives,  Value  of. — ^Various  inexperienced  writers  on  annu.  have  fallen 
into  the  error  of  supposing  that  the  value  of  a  L.  annu.  is  the  same  with  the  value  of  an 
annu,  certain,  for  as  many  years  as  is  efual  to  the  expectation  of  any  given  life,     Mr. 
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Weyman  Lee,  who  wrote  in  1737  and  again  in  1751,  was  the  main  disciple  of  this  school ; 
bat  the  error  is  fallen  into  even  at  the  present  day. 

Dr.  Price,  in  a  note  to  his  Essay  read  before  the  Royal  Society  in  1769,  said  hereon : 

'Were  this  tme,  an  annu.  on  a  life  supposed  to  be  exposed  to  such  danger  in  a  particnlar  year  as  to 
create  an  equal  chance,  whether  it  will  not  fail  that  year,  would,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  be 
"Worth  noikinzt  tho'  supposed  to  be  sure  of  continuing  for  ever  if  it  escapra  that  danger :  nor  in 
general  would  the  values  of  annu.  on  a  set  of  lives  be  at  all  affected  by  any  alterations  in  the  rate  of 
mort.  among  them,  provided  these  alterations  were  sudi  as  did  not  affect  the  period  during  which  they 
had  an  equal  chance  of  existing. 

The  Baron  Maseres,  in  1783,  speaking  of  the  method  propotmded  by  Mr.  Weyman 

Lee,  says: 

^  It  is  exceedingly  erroneous,  and  gives  the  values  of  life  annu.  throughout  the  greatest  part  of  human 
life,  much  greater  than  they  should  be.  In  the  younger  ages  of  life,  the  difference  of  the  erroneous 
▼alne  from  the  true  one  amounts  to  about  j  vears'  purchase,  yet  the  principle  upon  which  Mr.  Lee 
STOunds  this  method  has  something  in  it  plausible  at  first  sight,  and  is  apt  to  mislead  the  understanding 
^th  an  iq[)pearance  of  truth  and  simplicity,  unless  it  be  examined  with  a  great  degree  of  attention. 

The  reason  why  the  proposition  is  not  true  was  explained  in  a  clear  and  popular 
manner  some  few  yeais.smce  by  Mr.  F.  A.  C.  Hare,  of  Manchester. 
ANNUITY. — An  annuity  (as  distinguished  from  a  Z.  annu,)  is  a  payment  made  ann.  for 
a  term  of  years ;  and  the  chief  problem  relating  to  it  is  to  determine  its  present  worth, 
that  is,  the  sum  a  person  ought  to  pay  immediately  to  another  upon  condition  of  receiving 
from  the  latter  a  certain  sum  ann.  for  a  given  time.  In  resolving  this  problem,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  buyer  improves  his  annu.  from  the  time  he  receives  it,  and  the  seller  the 
purchase-money,  in  a  certain  manner  during  the  continuance  of  the  annu.,  so  that  at  the 
end  of  the  time  the  amount  of  each  may  be  the  same.  There  may  be  various  suppositions 
as  to  the  way  in  which  the  annu.  and  its  purchase-money  may  be  improved  ;  but  the  only 
one  commoiUy  applied  to  practice  is  the  highest  improvement  possible  of  both,  viz.,  hf 
Compound  Int,  As  the  taking  of  compound  int.  is,  however,  prohibited  by  law,  the 
realizing  of  this  supposed  improvement  requires  punctual  payment  of  int,  and  therefore 
the  int,  in  such  ealcmations  is  generally  made  lew. 

The  words  Annu,  and  Rent-charge  are  frequently  used  as  convertible  terms :  but  in 
reality  they  are  not  so. 
ANNUITY  Act.— In  1777  the  17  Geo.  III.  c.  26,  commonly  called  *•  The  Annuity  Act," 
was  passed.  Its  intention  was  to  suppress  gambling  and  dishonest  dealings  in  L.  annu., 
and  It  appears  to  have  been  eventually  succ^sful.  The  subject  is  referred  to  in  our  Hist, 
of  Annu.  under  this  date,  and  the  details  of  the  Act  are  also  given  there. 
ANNUITY  Apportionment  Acts. — In  1738,  by  the  11  Geo.  II.  c.  19,  annuities  arising 
out  of  rents  and  profits  from  real  estate  were  to  be  so  apportioned  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  annuitant  received  the  due  proportion  from  the  last  preceding  payment  up  to 
the  death  of  such  annuitant ;  but  the  Act  did  not  extend  to  annuities  arising  from  other 
sources  ;  and  under  the  general  law,  rents,  annuities,  etc.,  were  not  apportionable. 

In  1834,  by  4  &  5  Wm.  IV.  c.  22,  it  was  enacted  that  all  rents,  annuities,  and  other 
payments  coining  due  at  fixed  periods  be  apportioned,  subject  to  all  just  deductions  ;  and 
remedies  were  provided  at  Law  and  in  Equity  for  recovering  the  same.  The  Act  will  not 
apply  where  a  stipulation  has  been  made  that  there  shall  be  no  apportionment ;  nor  does 
it  apply  to  life  premiums  fcilling  due  annually  or  otherwise. 

Sec.  3.  All  annu.  made  payable  or  coming  due  at  £xed  periods  nnder  any  instrument  executed  after 
x6th  June,  1814,  shall  be  apportioned  so  that  the  annuitant's  executors  or  assigns  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
proportion  of  such  annu.  according  to  the  time  which  shall  have  elapsed  firom  the  last  payment, 
ucluding  the  day  of  the  death. 

Sec.  3.  The  Act  is  not  to  apply  to  ann.  sums  payable  in  pol.  of  assu.  of  any  description. 

In  1870^  by  33  &  34  Vict  c.  35,  it  was  enacted : 

Sec.  2.  Annuities  are  to  be  accruing  from  day  to  day,  and  to  be  apportionable  accordingly. 
Sec.  6.  Nothing  in  the  Act  contained  shall  render  apportionable  any  annu.  sums  maoiB  payable  ia 
pol.  of  assu.  of  any  description. 

ANNUITY  Bond. — The  deed  or  legal  instrument  by  which  an  annuity  is  sometimes  secured 

to  an  annuitant    [Annuity  Policy.] 
ANNUITY  Building  and  General  Assu.  Co. — A  project  under  this  title  was  prov. 

regis,  in  April,  1855.     It  never  proceeded  beyond  this  stage.     Mr.  Joseph  Bentley,  well 

known  in  the  ins.  world,  was  the  promoter. 
ANNUITY  Certain. — An  annuity  certain  is  one  for  a  given  term  of  years,  not  dependent 

upon  any  life  or  event     A  perpetual  annu.  is  sometimes  called  an  annu.  certain. 
ANNUITY  Co.  FOR  Purchasing  of  Government  Securities,  etc.,  founded  172a 

See  Baker's  Annuities. 
ANNUITY  Policies,  Stamp  Duty  upon.— 10*.  for  each  £iqo  of  the  purchase-monejr. 

For  sums  below  £iOQ  the  following  is  the  scale :  Not  exceedii^  ;f  5,  6d  ;  exceeding  £^ 

and  not  exceeding  ;f  10,  is, ;  ;£"io  and  not  exceeding  £1$,  is.  Ed. ;  £1$  and  not  exceed- 

""g  ;f  20,  2s. ;  ;f  20  and  not  exceeding  £2$,  2s.  td, ;  £2$  and  not  exceeding  £$0^  $s, ; 

£SO  and  not  exceeding  jf  75,  Js.  6d. ;  £7$  and  not  exceeding  ;f  too,  lOf. 

The  Act  fixing  the  above  is  the  last  general  Stamp  Act,  33  &  34  Vict  c.  97  ( 1 870).    The 

following  sec.  governs  the  scale : 
75.  Where  upon  the  sale  of  any  annu.  or  other  right  not  before  in  existence,  tnch  annn.  or  otfasr 
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right  is  not  created  by  actual  ^rant  or  conveyance,  bat  is  only  secured  byJ)ond,  warrant  of  attome^r, 
covenant,  contract,  or  otherwise,  the  bond  or  other  instrument,  or  some  one  of  such  instruments,  if 
there  be  more  than  one,  is  to  be  chaned  with  the  same  duty  as  an  actual  graAt  or  conveyance,  and 
is  for  all  the  purposes  of  this  Act  to  be  deemed  an  instrument  of  conveyance  on  sale. 

The  3rd  portion  of  sec.  72  bears  upon  life  annu.  not  granted  under  pol.  : 

Where  the  consideration,  or  any  part  of  the  consideration,  for  a  convevance  on  sale  consists  of 
money  payable  periodically  during  any  life  or  lives,  such  conveyance  is  to  be  charged  in  respect  of 
such  consideration  ad  valorem  duty  on  the  amount  which  will  or  may,  according  to  the  terms  of  sale, 
be  payable  during  the  period  of  za  years  after  the  day  of  the  date  of  such  instrument. 

ANNUITY  Policy. — Annu.  like  other  pol.  are  various  in  form,  as  they  are  designed  to 
cover  various  contingencies.  An  ordinary  police  for  an  annu.  during  the  life  of  one 
person  granted  by  an  ins.  office  is  generally  after  the  following  form  : 

Whereas  .  .  .  of  .  .  .  etc.,  is  desirous,  and  hath  proposed  to  effect  an  assu.  with  the  .  .  . 
Ins.  Co.  for  an  annu.  oi  £  .  .  to  be  payable  to  him,  or  his  assigns,  during  his  life,  and  hath  caused 
to  be  delivered  into  the  o£Sce  of  the  said  Co.  a  declaration  or  statement  in  writing,  bearing  date  the 
.  .  .  dav  of  .  .  .  187  ,  signed  by  him,  whereby  it  is  declared  amongst  other  things  that  his  age 
did  not  at  his  last  birthday  exceed  .  .  years ;  which  declaration  or  statement  he  hath  agreed  shall 
be  thfi  basis  of  the  contract  between  himself  and  the  said  Co.  And  whereas  the  said  .  .  .  hath 
paid  to  the  Directors  of  the  said  Co.  the  sum  of  j^  .  .  as  the  prem.  or  consideration  for  the  proposed 
assu.  of  the  said  annu.  Now  this  indenture  witnesseth,  that  the  cap.  stock,  funds  and  property  of  the 
said  Co.,  shall  be  subject  and  liable,  according  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  D.  of  Sett,  of  the 
said  Co.j  to  pay  to  the  said  ...  or  his  assigns,  from  the  .  .  .  day  of  .  .  .  henceforward 
during  his  life,  an  annu.  or  clear  yearly  sum  oi  £  ,  .  .,  to  be  payable  at  the  times  and  in  the  manner 
mentioned  at  the  back  of  this  pol.  Providea  nevertheless  that  in  case  any  untrue  or  fraudulent 
allegation  is  contained  in  the  declaration  or  statement,  so  as  aforesaid  delivered  into  the  office  of  the 
saia  Co.,  or  if  any  fact  which  ought  to  be  stated  therein  has  been  omitted  therefrom,  then  this  pol.  of 
assu.  shall  be  void.  Provided  also  that  in  case  of  this  pol.,  or  the  moneys  hereby  assu.  to  be  paid, 
becoming  the  subject  of  any  trust  whatsoever,  the  receipt  of  the  trustee  for  the  time  being  of  the  said 
pol.  or  moneys  may  be  accepted  as  an  effectual  discharge  to  the  said  Co.  for  any  moneys  payable  by 
the  Co.  under  such  pol..  without  the  Co.  being  bound  to  see  to  the  application  of  such  moneys,  or 
answerable  or  accountable  for  the  misapplication  or  non-application  thereof.  In  witness  whereof,  the 
Common  Seal  of  the  said  Co.,  etc. 

In  the  case  of  asso.  not  formed  under  the  Lim.  Liability  Law,  or  the  F.  Sos.  Acts,  the 
usual  ''Limitation  Clause"  adopted  in  its  other  contracts  would  be  inserted  in  its 
proper  place  in  the  pol.    This  is  a  matter  of  great  importance. 

It  his  always  appeared  to  us  desirable  to  emlxxly  a  covenant  that  reasonable  proof 
shall  be  afforded  at  any  and  all  times  of  the  continued  existence  of  the  annuitant     Also 
that  proof  of  '*  identity"  may  be  called  for  when  deemed  necessary  by  the  Co. 
ANNUITY  Society  of  Romsey,  Hants. — This  So.  was  estab.  m  or  before  1770.    In 
that  year  its  principal  articles  were  printed  :  and  from  these  it  is  clear  that  the  So.  was 
founded  upon  the  model  of  some  of  those  existing  in  Lond.  at  that  date.     The  So.  was 
estab.  at  the  Dolphin  Inn,  in  Romsey  ;  and  its  constitution  very  much  resembles  that  of 
the  local  friendly  sos.  of  a  later  date.     We  have  spoken  of  this  So.  more  at  laige  in  our 
hist,  of  Annuities  on  Lives. 
ANNUITY  Tables. — Annu.  T.  are  the  foundation  on  which  all  the  subsequent  monetary  T. 
for  life  ins.  calculations  are  built     Their  peculiarities  must  therefore  affect  the  whole 
structure.    This  was  forcibly  pointed  out  by  Neison  in  his  Con fn^Hom,  tic,  1857.     It 
is  in  view  of  this  fact  that  we  have  endeavoured  to  furnish  means  of  comparison  of  the 
results  of  the  various  annu.  T.  already  pub.,  in  our  hist  of  life  annu.    And  further,  in  this 
view  we  shall  be  careful  to  give,  in  our  hist  of  each  individual  mort.  T.  from  which 
annu.  values  have  been  deduced,  an  exact  account  of  the  materials  upon  which  the  same 
was  based.    By  such  means  alone  can  the  student  obtain  a  complete  mastery  of  the 
subject     Our  art.  on  Mort.  T.  will  contain  much  add.  information.    All  we  can  do  in 
the  present  art  is  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  the  facts  hereafter 
to  be  supplied. 

Speaking  of  the  Tables  of  Halley,  Simpson,  Dodson,  Dupr^,  St.  Cyran,  the  North- 
ampton Tsu)le,  and  Duvillard*s — all  without  distinction  of  sex — Mr.  Milne  points  out  that 
these  were  all  deduced  from  B.  of  mort.  alone,  and  in  places  where  the  pop.  was  variable, 
and  the  numbers  of  the  people  at  the  different  ages  were  not  ascertained.  Therefore,  not- 
withstanding the  attempts  to  supply  their  defects  which  were  made  by  the  eminent 
mathematicians  who  constructed  tnem,  f$on^  of  them  represented  truly  the  laws  of  mort,  in 
the  places  where  the  respective  obs.  were  made.  Consequently  the  values  of  annu.  derived 
from  them  cannot  be  correct ;  but  wiU  in  general  be  considerably  less  than  the  truths  even 
for  the  general  average  of  the  whole  pop,  of  the  places  in  which  the  obs,  were  made, 

Mr.  Milne  offers  the  following  admtional  and  important  obs.  on  the  same  tables  : 

But  those  values  of  annu.  are  also  ohjectionahle  on  this  ground — ^that  the  places  they  were  intended 
for,  and  understood  to  be  adapted  to,  were  g^enerally  populous  towns,  containing  a  large  proportion  of 

{>oor  persons  dependent  upon  their  daily  labour  for  their  supply  of  food  firom  day  to  day,  often  with 
ittle  forethougnt,  and  many  of  them  engaged  in  unwholesome  employments,  amongst  whom  great 
distress  is  often  endured  by  the  comparatively  high  prices  of  bread  and  potatoes,  or  the  low  rate  of 
wages :  when  the  scanty  food  they  are  reduced  to  produces  trphus  fever^  and  sometimes  the  dysentery 
among  them,  which  carry  them  off  in  great  numbers.  And  these  visitations  were  much  more  common 
at  the  times  when  the  obs.  were  made  from  which  most  of  these  tables  were  constructed  than  they 
have  been  of  late  years. 

None  of  those  causes  of  mort.  operate  sensibly  upon  the  ^fcneral  avera^  of  those  persons  upon 
whose  lives  leases,  or  annu.,  and  rev.  or  assu.  depend :  th^  being  genorally  in  the  higher  and  middle 
classes.    Neither  do  they  produce  much  effect  among  the  more  deserving  persons  in  the  lower  classes, 
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■ach  as  the  members  of  friendlv  sos.,  and  others  who  are  both  industrious  and  frugal  enough  to  live 
•    within  their  incomes ;  nor  indeea  upon  any  who  are  in  comfortable  circumstances. 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  values  of  life  annu.,  and  conseouently  those  of  any  pecuniary  interests 
dependent  upon  the  continuance  or  the  failure  of  human  life,  cannot  be  correctly  determined  from 
obs.  made  on  a  whole  pop.  similar  to  those  of  the  places  these  tables  were  constructed  firom.  But 
this  was  not  distinctly  seen  till  of  late  years,  ana  appears  to  be  very  imperfectly  understodd  at 
present  (1830),  even  by  some  who  might  be  expected  to  possess  correct  information  on  the  subject. 
The  tables  constructoa  by  Dr.  Price,  both  from  the  Swedish  obs.,  and  those  made  by  Dr.  Haygarth  at 
Chester,  throw  valuable  Ught  on  this  subject. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  while  the  English  compilers  of  annu.  T.  have  nearly  always 
arranged  them  m  the  form  of  showing  the  number  of  years'  purchase  that  the  annuities 
are  worth — a  method  having  many  advantages,  since  it  facilitates  the  solution  of  various 
problems  that  arise  in  practice — tne  French  writers  almost  invariably  give  the  reciprocals 
of  those  values :  that  is,  they  form  their  tables  so  as  to  show  the  annu.  which  £1  will 
purchase.  This  is  not  so  convenient  for  general  use,  nor  so  easv  to  be  dealt  with  by  per- 
sons not  familiar  with  the  working  of  decimals.  We  are  glad  to  observe  that  many  of 
the  English  ins.  offices  are  now  pub.  the  tables  in  both  forms. 
ANSALDlS  DE  Ansaldus,  pub.  in  Geneva,  in  1698,  Dd  Comnurdo  et  mercaiura  descursus 
UgaUs,  To  an  ed.  of  this  work  in  175 1  Stracdia  added  two  tracts.  The  work  will  be 
auoted  in  these  pages. 
ANdELLy  Charles,  F.R.S.,  Consulting  Act. — Mr.  Ansell  may  be  regarded  as  the  father 
of  the  actuarial  profession  at  the  present  moment.  He  was  bom  in  1794,  and  entered  the 
Atlas  office  as  a  iunior  in  1808^  being  then  fourteen  years  of  age.  In  18 10  he  was 
regularly  appointed  on  the  sta£  On  the  19th  June,  1823,  he  was  appointed  Act.  of  the 
Co.,  which  position  he  held  down  to  Z2th  April,  1864,  a  i)eriod  of  41  years,  when  he 
retired  from  the  active  duties  of  the  appointment;  but  still  remains  Consulting  Act 
Mr.  Ansell  also  b  or  has  been  Consultmg  Actuanr  to  the  following  offices :  NaHotuU 
Prcvident^  Frundi  Provident,  Clergy  Mtdual ;  and  during  its  short  career  of  the  Halifax^ 
Bradford,  and  Keightley  ;  and  also  of  the  Customs  Fund.  He  has  from  time  to  time  been 
called  in  by  the  Gov.,  or  by  different  members  of  various  Govs.,  to  advise  on  proposals 
affecting  the.  National  finance — notably  on  the  Gov.  Superannuation  Scheme,  which  in 
the  end  fell  through.  In  1864,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  introducing  the  Gov.  Life  Ins. 
measure,  he  spoke  of  Mr.  Ansell  in  terms  of  considerable  commendation. 

Mr.  Ansell  has  been  called  before  various  Select  Committees  and  Royal  Commissions 
to  give  evidence.  We  may  specify  a  few  of  these,  viz.,  the  Select  Committee,  which  sat 
in  1 841-3,  to  consider  the  law  of  Joint-Stock  Cos. ;  before  the  Lords*  Committee  on 
Provident  Asso.  in  1848,  and  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Friendlv  Sos.  in  1849,  and 
various  other  Committees  on  Friendly  Sos. ;  also  before  the  Select  Cfommittee  on  Asso. 
Asso.,  1853. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  matter  of  F.  sos.  that  Mr.  Ansell  has  rendered  thtf  most 
important  services  in  his  day  and  generation. 

In  1835  he  pub.  A  Treatise  on  Friendly  Societies,  in  which  the  Doctrine  of  the  Int,  of 
Money,  and  the  Doctrine  of  Prob,  are  practically  applied  to  the  affairs  of  such  Sos,  With 
numerous  Tables,  and  an  Appendix  containing  the  Acts  of  Pari,  rdatingto  F.  Sos. 

This  work  was  really  issued  under  the  direction  of  the  So.  for  the  Diffusion  of  Usefrd 
Knowledge,  and  attracted  very  considerable  attention.  It  was  one  of  the  first  efforts  whidi 
had  been  made  to  impart  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  scientific  principles  necessary 
to  the  proper  conduct  of  these  sos.  to  the  persons  mainly  instrumental  in  their  manage- 
ment. 

A  large  professional  practice  in  relation  to  the  affiiirs  of  F.  sos.  at  once  resulted  from 
the  pub.  of  this  work.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  the  work  itself  more  at  laige 
under  F.  sos.  We  believe  it  was  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  one  of  these  sos.  that  the 
following  characteristic  incident  occurred.  Mr.  Ansell  had  been  instructed  by  a  late 
Bishop  of  London  (Dr.  Blom6eld)  to  make  certain  calculations ;  and  when  they  were 
completed  he  named  as  his  fee  100 guineas.  '^A  hundred  guineas,  Mr.  Ansell!"  the 
Bishop  exclaimed,  in  surprise^  Mr.  Ansell  replied  that  it  was  me  usual  fee  in  such  cases. 
**  Why,"  exclaimed  the  Bishop,  "  there  are  many  curates  in  my  diocese  who  don't  get 
more  than  that  for  a  year's  services  I "  "That  may  be,"  quietly  remarked  Mr.  Ansdl, 
"but  Actuaries  are  Bishops."  "  And,"  rejoined  his  Reverence,  **  know  how  to  make  a 
charge/**    The  fee  was  paid. 

Mr.  Ansell  was  one  of  the  first  to  discover  that  the  extended  benefits  conferred  by  the 
F.  Sos.  Acts  some  twenty  years  since,  as  to  nomineeship,  life  poL,  etc.,  etc.,  xni^nt  be 
extended  with  great  advantage  to  L.  ins.  asso.  Accordingly  several  of  the  offices  d[ 
which  he  was  Consulting  Act  regis,  under  the  F.  Sos.  Acts,  and  so  secured  the  full  benefit 
of  these  advantages.  About  this,  however,  there  arose  a  great  outcry  ;  and  the  Acts  were 
ultimately  modified  so  as  practically  to  exclude  such  ins.  asso.     [Friendly  Sos.] 

Mr.   Ansell   has  within  the  last  few  weeks  completed  the  Bionus  Investigation  of  the 

Motional  Provident— vl  heavy  task,   conducted  on  the  laborious   method   of  English 

actuaries,  and  a  notable  feat,  at  an  age  approaching  8a     He  still  remains  active  alike  in 

body  and  mind.    Mr.  Ansell  is  or  recently  was  High  Sheriff  of  one  of  the  Welsh  counties. 

ANSELLy  Charles,  jun.,  son  of  the  above,  Act  of  the  National  since  1852.     Was 
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trained  in  the  Pdican^  which  office  he  entered  in  1843 :  passing  from  there  to  his  present 

gosition.    Is  Consulting  Act.  of  Marine  Casualty. 
TON,  Edward,  was  Sec.  oi  London  Assu,  Corp.  from  1777  to  1787. 

ANTEDATE. — ^To  date  a  document  before  the  day  of  its  execution.  This  is  sometimes 
done  with  life  proposals  to  bring  them  before  a  recent  birthday.  It  should  never  be  done 
without  the  full  consent  of  the  office. 

ANTE-NUPTIAL. — Before  marriage,  as  an  ante-nuptial  settlement. 

ANTHONY,  William,  blacksmith,  aged  21,  was  apprehended  in  Oct.  1871,  charged 
with  wilfully  and  maliciously  setting  hre  to  the  St.  Georgp  Sufferance  Wharf,  Wapping ; 
and  was  supposed  to  have  set  fire  to  150  other  buildings,  houses,  factories,  and  premises 
in  the  metropolis  within  the  two  preoedine  years.  It  was  charged  that  this  extensive 
incendiarism  had  been  merely  occasioned  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  fee,  ranging 
from  IX.  to  $/.,  paid  to  persons  giving  the  first  information  of  a  fire  to  the  fire-engine  and 
fire-escape  stations.  The  prisoner  luul  received  more  than  150  payments  for  giving  the 
first  information  as  to  as  many  fires.  There  were  various  witnesses,  who  swore  positively 
as  to  his  identity.  He  was  tried  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  in  Dec  1871,  and  sen- 
tenced to  12  years'  penal  servitude.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  on  his  release  he  will  take  to  a 
more  honest  vocation.  It  was  stated  at  the  trial  that  smce  his  apprehension,  the  fires  in 
Lond.  firom  **  unknown  causes  "  had  decreased  about  four-fifths. 

ANTICIPATION. — ^Doing  or  taking  a  thing  before  the  appointed  time  ;  as  sums  lodged  in 
anticipation  of  calls  ;  or  sums  deposited  with  an  office  in  anticipation  of  future  prems. 

ANTILOGARITHM. — In  its  most  common  acceptation  denotes  the  number  to  a  logarithm. 
Thus,  in  the  common  system  of  logarithms,  100  is  the  antUogarithm  of  2,  because  2  is  the 
logarithm  of  100.  Sometimes  the  term  is  used  to  denote  the  complement  of  the  logarithm, 
or  the  difference  of  the  logarithm  from  the  next  higher  term  in  the  series  i,  10,  100,  etc — 
Brande.  .     . 

ANTWERP. — We  have  occasion  in  several  parts  of  this  work  to  make  reference  to  Antwerp 
as  the  great  centre  of  maritime  affairs  some  three  centuries  since.  In  the  Menunrs  of 
Dutch  Commerce^  a  work  attributed  to  the  Bishop  of  AvrancheSy  the  meridian  glor^  of 
this  city  is  stated  as  having  been  about  1550,  and  is  thus  accounted  for  :  The  persecutions 
raised  in  Germany  on  account  of  religion  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V., — in 
France^  under  King  Henry  II., — and  in  England^  under  Queen  Mary,  forced  much  people 
to  settle  in  Antwerp,  where  a  vast  concourse  of  all  European  nations  was  to  be  seen :  it 
being  then  the  most  celebrated  magazine  of  commerce  in  all  Europe,  if  not  of  the  whole 
world ;  it  having  been  at  this  time  a  common  thing  to  see  2500  ships  in  the  Scheldt, 
laden  with  all  sorts  of  merchandize. — Anderson, 

M.  ins.  was  in  practice  here  at  a  very  early  period.  Malynes,  and  other  writers, 
say  that  it  had  been  learned  from  England.  Their  authority  on  this  point  does  not  seem 
very  clear.  Yet  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  the  Lombards  and  others  who  had  prac- 
tise ins.  here  at  an  early  period  had  afterwards  settled  in  Antwerp.  The  earliest  M.  Ins. 
Ordin.  promulgated  in  Antwerp  is  under  date  1537.  We  have  it  upon  authority  that  in 
1620  M.  pol.  issued  in  Antwerp  were  expressed  to  be  made  "  accoraing  to  the  custom  of 
the  Lombards  in  Lombard-st.,  Lond.  *'  But  we  suspect  these  words  may  only  have  been 
introduced  into  pol.  issued  to  merchants  and  others  residing  in  England. 

The  rate  of  int.  for  money  in  Antwerp  in  the  i6th  century  was  12  p.c.  p.a.  We  are 
told  that,  towards  the  end  of  this  century,  both  Lond.  and  Amsterdam  began  to  exceed 
this  city  in  the  greatness  of  their  commerce.  This  was  prob.  after  the  sackii^  of  Antwerp 
b^  the  Spaniards  in  1585.  Tlie  most  recent  returns  we  have  regarding  M.  ins.  in  this 
city  in  modem  times  are  for  the  year  1847-8.  Ten  M.  ins.  offices  ins.  during  the  year 
;f2,8oo,735,  receiving  in  prems.  therefor  jif6i,392;  paying  for  commission,  £2^7^\  for 
losses,  28,932 ;  and  for  expenses  of  management,  a  5005.  From  these  figures  it  appears 
that  the  average  prems.  for  the  year  were  nearly  2*19  p.c  on  the  sum  ins. ;  that  the  losses 
were  rather  more  than  1-03  p.c.  on  the  sum  ins.,  or  47*13  p.c  on  the  prems.  received ; 
that  the  profits  were  24*575  p.c  on  the  prems.;  and  the  average  expenses  of  mana^ment 
about  ;f5oo  for  each  co.,  or  8*15  p.c.  on  the  prems.  Two  of  the  cos.  combined  F.  ins. 
with  M.  bus.    There  is  still  in  force  in  this  city  a  code  for  the  regulation  of  M.  ins.  bus. 

There  prevails  in  Antwerp  an  excellent  regulation  in  regard  to  fires.  If  there  be  any 
suspicion  of  incendiarism,  or  any  irregularity,  the  circumstances  are  reported  to  the 
officers  of  justice,  and  they  investigate  the  matter.  If  the  report  be  unfavourable  to  the 
parties  concerned,  they  may  be  imprisoned  and  tried. 

There  have  beoi  several  very  serious  fires  here.  In  1858  the  Exchange  was  burnt,  and 
the  archives  of  the  city  destroyed.  In  1861  the  Great  Napoleon  Whsuf  was  destroyed, 
involving  destruction  of  property  about  ;f  400^000,  and  25  lives.  Later,  we  believe,  there 
was  a  petroleum  fire,  which  greatly  damaged  the  shipping. 

ANTWERP,  Ins.  Ordin.  OF.~The  first  document  we  have  to  notice  under  this  head  it 
an  Ordin.  under  date  1537,  addressed  to  the  Bailiff  of  Antwerp.  A  portion  thereof  only 
applies  to  ins.,  to  the  following  effect :  Everybody  who  has  given  letters  of  assurance  or 
surety,  whether  for  a  ship  or  for  merchandizes  at  sea  or  by  land,  must  satisfy  his  obliga- 
tions, and  pay  the  sums  stipulated  within  two  months  after  the  loss  occurs.  It  also  pro- 
vided for  the  payment  to  the  insured,  on  his  giving  security  of  the  sum  ins.,  subject  to 
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litigation  afterwards  if  there  be  a  dispute — on  the  production  of  a  certificate  in  good  form, 
or  the  testimony  of  two  respectable  men,  that  the  ship,  merchandize,  or  goods  enumerated 
In  the  letters  of  assu.  have  become  liable  to  average,  or  have  been  lost. 

The  next  Ordin.  is  dated  29th  Jan.,  1549,  and  is  much  more  in  detail  than  the  preceding. 
We  can  only  deal  with  it  in  abstract.  The  preamble  sets  forth,  that  the  Emperor  had 
received  frequently  reiterated  complaints  respecting  the  ever-increasing  losses  and  ac- 
cidents at  sea  ;  that  he  had  nominated  commissioners  to  make  an  inquiry  mto  the  subject ; 
and  the  result  of  their  inquiry  showed  that  losses  must  be  attributed  to  the  following 
causes  : 

X.  That  each  one  as  he  pleased,  shipowners  had  sent  into  distant  and  foreign  countries  dilapidated 
vessels  of  defective  construction  and  small  dimensions,  insufficiently  manned,  iU-eguipped,  and  badly 
armed. 

2.  Voyaging  in  company  had  been  neglected  even  in  time  of  war. 

3.  Loans  d  Ja  grosse  had  often  been  taken  on  ships  equal  to  and  even  exceeding  thmr  values.     ^ 

4.  Ships  had  been  ins.  in  excess  of  their  value,  ana  even  the  wages  of  every  one  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  vessel. 

5.  The  shippers  had  caused  their  merchandize  to  be  assu.  to  its  full  value,  and  even  the  gain 
expected ;  not  only  against  losses  proper,  but  also  against  captures  by  the  enemy. 

0.  Goods  had  frequently  been  shipped  on  board  toreign  vessels,  which  vessels  were  sometimes  sold 
in  advance  to  the  enemy. 

7.  Some  have  thought  to  place  themselves  in  surety  by  procuring  safis  conducts  firom  the  enemy, 
which  has  only  served  to  give  pirates  a  pretext  to  go  on  board  and  search  the  vessels. 

The  object  of  the  Ordin.  was  to  remedy  these  abuses.  It  contained  various  regulations, 
as  to  apparel,  crew,  arms,  description  of  merchandize,  mutual  succour,  bottomry  ;  and 
4  articles  specifically  on  ins.  designed  to  keep  the  sum  ins.  below  the  value  of  the  ship  or 
merchandize,  and  seems  (says  Pardessus)  to  have  been  made  principally  with  a  view  to 
enforce  self-defence  against  the  '*  Scotch  and  other  pirates." 

This  last-named  Ordin.  prob.  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  Low  Countries,  having  been 
proclaimed  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  of  Germany.  In  155 1  another  Ordin.  was 
proclaimed,  which  had  nothing  new  as  to  ins. 

We  now  reach  the  Ordin.  of  Philip  II.,  under  date  of  1563.  There  has  been  some 
question  about  the  proper  date  ;  Magens  and  Stevens  each  a^^ree  with  the  date 
here  given,  as  indeed  does  Pardessus  :  omy  that  he  refers  to  the  earher  Ordin.,  of  whidi 
we  have  just  given  an  account,  while  the  other  writers  do  not.  Cleirac  speaks  of  this 
Ordin.  as  of  I^Uip  11. ,  pour  Us  assurances  de  la  Bourse  ePAnvers,  It  was  upon  this 
Ordin.  and  that  of  Bru^s  that  Adrian  Verwer  wrote  his  learned  annotations.  The 
Ordin.  itself  is  said  to  have  been  drawn,  or  edited,  by  the  great  Siglius.  We  can  only 
refer  to  the  more  special  provisions  of  this  Ordin.,  which  is  very  voluminous.  The  first 
two  sections  are  as  follows  : 

1.  All  masters  of  ships  and  seamen  shall  be  obliged  to  look  well  after  and  take  due  care  of  ship  and 
cargo ;  and  in  case  the  same  should  run  any  risk  or  sn£Fer  any  damage  by  their  fault,  negligence, 
ignorance,  connivance,  or  means,  they  shall  be  bound  to  make  the  same  good  again. 

II.  In  case  the  master,  seamen,  or  other  person,  receives  any  hurt,  is  wounded,  maimed,  or  killed, 
in  resisting  of  or  fighting  against  enemies  or  pirates,  or  in  any  other  service  of  the  ship,  such  losses 
and  damages  of  the  hurt,  wounded,  or  maimed,  together  with  the  full  wages,  passage,  and  burial  of 
the  dead,  shall  be  paid  aa  a  general  average  by  the  shi^  and  cargpo,  for  the  defence  whereof  such 
accident  happened :  and  that  according  to  aq  award  of  aibttrators  well  versed  in  such  affatn. 

Here  is  a  remarkable  provision  : 

XI.  In  order  to  avoid  all  dangers  and  losses,  the  master  shall  be  obliged,  before  he  gets  under  sail, 
to  ask  the  advice  of  the  ship's  company,  and  to  follow  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  them,  on  penalty 
if  he  acts  otherwise,  and  any  damage  happens  by  that  means  to  ship  or  cargo,  that  he  shall  be  obliged 
to  make  the  same  good  again,  if  he  be  aofe :  if  not,  his  owners  for  aim.    ,    .    . 

XIII.  Should  any  i>er8on  be  guilty  of  embezzling  or  concealing  any  shipwreck'd  goods,  they  shall  be 
punished  with  fire,  if  it  be  the  master  of  a  ship,  or  a  seaman ;  and  any  other  person  with  the  gallows ; 
and  be  obliged  to  make  restitution  for  the  gocMU  concealed  besides. 

Then  follow  a  series  of  regulations  regarding  ships  which  damage  one  another ;  of 
ships'  laws,  breaches  thereof^  and  other  things  reUting  to  justice ;  then  we  arrive  at  what 
is  termed  the  *' Ordin.  of  Assurances,*'  which  embraces  some  20  sections,  some  of  them 
of  considerable  length.  We  can  only  give  the  more  important :  many  of  the  others  will 
be  noticed  under  specific  heads  in  various  parts  of  this  work. 

I.  No  person  shall  make  assu.  upon  any  goods  of  value  and  importance  which  are  not  prepared,  or 
axe  shipped  on  board  vessels  that  are  not  fitted  out»  or  are  not  of  the  burden,  or  do  not  go  in  the 
company,  as  is  prescribed  in  this  present  Ordin.  of  Navigation. 

II.  AU  assu.  upon  goods  and  merchandize  shall  for  the  future  be  made  after  the  custom  of  the 
Exchange  at  Anhoerp;  and  the  pol.  shall  be  of  the  following  tenor  or  substance,  without  adding  of 
more  clauses  thereunto : 

Tenor  of  the  Policies. — ^Nicolas  van  Eemeren.  dwelling  in  Antwerp^  causes  himself  to  bo  ins. 
according  to  the  usage  and  custom  of  the  Excnange  at  Antzoerp^^  and  the  Ordin.  of  the  Kinff's 
Majesty,  upon  merchandize  or  goods  shipped  or  to  be  shipped  by  him,  or  others  for  him  and  in  his 
name,  upon  the  ship  called  the  St.  yacoSf  whereof  Pieter  Heerinck,  oi  Amsterdamt  is  master,  or  any 
other,  from  Ae  port,  harbour,  or  road  of  Sevill,  till  and  unto  the  aforesaid  ci^  of  Antwerp^  against 
all  risks,  dangers,  or  accidents,  that  may  happen  ;  which  shall  run  at  the  risk  of  the  assurers  here 
underwritten,  fi>om  Uie  hour  and  date  that  the  said  goods  and  merchandize  shall^  be  brought  to  the 
above-mentioned  port,  harbour,  or  road,  in  order  to  be  shipped  on  board  the  said  vessel,  or  to  put 
them  into  boats,  lig^hters.  or  hoys,  to  be  carried  to  this  ship  and  laden  on  board  of  the  same,  to  make 
the  voyage  aforesaid.  And  this  above-mentioned  assu.  is  to  continue  until  the  said  goods  shall  be 
arrived  at  Antwerp,  and  be  there  brought  ashore  in  good  condition  witiiouk  any  loss  or  damage :  and 
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it  is  agreed  that  the  last  as  well  as  the  first  underwriters  shall  take  part  in  this  assn.,  and  that  the  said 
ship  may  sail  backwards  or  forwards,  to  the  ri^t  or  left  hand,  and  on  eveiy  side,  and  to  steer  any 
coarse  or  degree,  and  there  to  abide  or  remain,  whether  by  force,  necessity,  or  choice,  as  the 
commander  of  the  said  ship  shall  think  jnoper.  And  the  said  assurers  assure  the  assured  from  the 
sea,  fire,  winds,  friends,  enemies,  letters  of  marque  and  counter-maique,  from  arrests  and  detain- 
ments ot  Kings,  Princes,  and  Lords,  whoever  they  be,  and  from  all  perils  and  accidents  whatsoever 
that  may  happen :  let  it  oe  in  what  manner  it  will,  or  one  could  imagine  it  might  be,  and  they  insure 
the  assured  m>m  everything,  and  put  themselves  in  his  place,  to  secure  him  from  all  loss  and  damage j 
and  if  any  misfortune  should  boall  the  said  goods  or  merchandize  (which  God  prevent),  the  said 
assurers  oblige  themselves  to  pay  to  the  said  assured,  or  the  bearer  of  these  presents,  the  full  sum 
which  every  one  has  underwrote,  or  the  loss  which  tne  said  assured  may  have  suffered,  each  in 
proportion  to  their  obligation,  within  a  months  next  ensuing  after  they  shall  be  duly  advertised  of 
the  loss  and  damage.  And  in  case  of  such  unfortunate  accident  as  aforesaid,  the  assurers  before 
mentioned  have  given  and  do  give  to  the  said  Nicolas  van  Eemeren,  the  assured  and  his  agents, 

{>ower  to  use  the  necessazy  means  for  preserving  the  said  goods  and  merchandise,  for  the  benefit  or 
OSS  of  the  said  assurers,  promising  to  pay  all  the  charges  that  shall  accrue  for  the  preservation 
thereof,  whether  anything  oe  recovered  or  not;  and  to  give  entire  credit  to  the  accounts  of  such 
charges,  as  made  up  by  the  persons  who  disbursed  them,  and  made  oath  to  them.  And  the  said 
assurers  acknowledge  to  have  oeen  paid  for  the  consideration  and  price  of  this  assu.  by  the  hands  of 
yokn  Bnriques,  at  the  rate  of  -j  p.c,  and  the  said  assurers  agree  and  consent  that  this  pol.  of  assu. 
lAall  be  of  as  much  force  as  tf  the  same  had  been  made  or  passed  before  any  ma^strate,  public 
notary,  or  otherwise ;  all  without  fraud  or  deceit. 

The  Ordin.  proceeds : 

III.  Likewise  if  any  person  will  make  inft.  upon  YiiM  ship,  he  may  do  it  according  to  the  form  and 
substance  of  the  above  policy. 

IV.  No  ins.  shall  hereafter  be  allowed  to  be  made  in  any  shape,  either  *by  way  of  assu.,  wager,  or 
otherwise,  upon  ships,  goods,  merchandise,  wages,  freight,  or  other  things  (nothmg  excepted),  which 
at  the  time  of  the  assu.  nave  run  any  risk !  nor  against  the  barretry,  roguery,  or  other  misSehaviour  of 
the  master  or  ship's  crew ;  abolishing  and  annulling  all  usances  and  customs  to  the  contrary :  and 
in  case  any  contract  or  agreement  shall  be  made  to  the  contrary,  we  declare  the  same  to  be  void,  and 
of  no  force  or  value. 

This,  it  will  be  observed,  differs  very  materially  from  the  Ordin.  oi  Amsterdam ;  indeed, 
this  particular  Ordin.  seems  framed  specially  to  exclude  nearly  all  those  elements  of  specu- 
lation in  the  contract  of  marine  ins.  which  previously  had  existed,  and  which  nearly  two 
centuries  later  were  actually  and  specifically  sanctioned  in  the  Ordin.  of  Amsterdam  and 
others.    The  following  are  tiie  leading  stipulations  of  the  Ordin.  remaining  to  be  aoted. 

Evenr  one  to  conform  to  the  custom  of  the  Exchange  at  Antwerp.  If  within  ^  year 
and  a  oay  no  account  of  ship  and  goods  is  received,  loss  to  be  paid,  upon  proof  that  such 
ship  and  goods  were  in  heing  at  time  of  ins,  being  made.  Voyage  not  to  be  altered  ;  or 
if  altered,  ins.  forfeited.  Ships  only  to  be  insured  for  half  their  value.  No  master  *« 
or  seaman's  wages  to  be  ins.  All  ships  and  munitions  to  be  valued  before  ins.  made. 
Ins.  upon  goods  and  merchandize  first  cost  whereof  was  less  than  jf'iooo  Flemish,  owners 
to  keep  i-ioth  of  risk.  All  goods  or  merchandize  to  be  valued  at  ordinary  rate.  Goods  to 
be  unladen  promptly  within  i<  days  in  ordinaiy  cases.  Where  ins.  from  "  Port  to  Port," 
without  any  mention  of  landing  of  goods,  risk  to  terminate  24  hours  afler  arrival  of 
vessel.  Double  or  duplicate  insurance  not  to  be  made ;  if  made  designedly,  ins.  and 
prem.  to  be  forfeited.  Where  this  had  been  done  inadvertently,  without  any  fraud  in- 
tended, first  ins.  to  be  liable ;  if  that  insufficient,  second  or  other  ms.  for  balance.  Where 
goods  not  shipped  after  ins.,  prem.  to  be  returned,  less  half  p.c.  All  claims  to  be  made 
within  4  years.  Claims  to  be  paid  within  2  months  after  notice.  Then  an  important 
regulation  as  to  Bottomr^  [see  Bottomry].  And  finally,  all  contracts,  etc.,  to  be  made  in 
accordance  with  this  Ordin.  "without  any  one's  excusing  themselves  under  pretence  of 
absence,  or  ignorance,  after  the  expiration  of  the  first  six  weeks  next  ensuing.'' 

AORTA. — The  great  artery  which  proceeds  firom  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  Aortic^ 
relating  to  the  Aorta.     Aortitis^  Inflammation  of  the  Aorta. 

APN^A. — This  term  is  used  scientifically  to  express  the  effects  of  interrupted  respiration,  as 
in  the  case  of  drowning,  banging,  or  noxious  vapours.  Asphyxia  is  tne  term  m  common 
use.  "  For  these  conditions,  however,  Apnaa  is  the  proper  term  ;  this  leads  to  Asphyxia." 
— Hoblyn. 

APOPLEXY- — A  sudden  suspension  or  loss  of  the  powers  of  sense  or  motion  ;  the  heart 
continues  to  act,  and  respiration  is  continued,  though  often  with  some  difficulty.  —Class 
Local  ;  Order,  Diseases  of  Nervous  System. 

The  deaths  from  this  cause  in  England  show  a  slight  increase.  In  ten  consecutive  years 
the^  were  as  follows :  1858,  8629;  1859,  8631  ;  i860,  9181  ;  1861,  8795  ;  1862,  9136; 
2^3)  9721 ;  1864,  10,322 ;  1865,  10,215  ;  l^^>  10,297  ;  1867,  10,406 ;  showing  a 
variation  from  448  per  million  of  the  population  living  in  1858  to  501  in  1864,  and  back 
again  490  in  1866  and  1867.  Over  a  period  of  fifteen  years  enmng  1864,  the  deaths 
averaged  about  457  per  million. 

The  deaths  in  1867  were :  Males,  5223  ;  Females,  5183.  Of  the  Males,  338  died  under 
the  age  of  5  ;  73  between  5  and  10 ;  37  between  10  and  15  ;  49  between  15  and  20 ; 
74  between  20  and  25  ;  234  between  25  and  35  ;  445  between  35  and  45  ;  751  between 
45  and  55  ;  1076  between  55  and  65  ;  1235  between  65  and  75  ;  788  between  75  and  85  ; 
116  between  85  and  95,  and  7  over  95.  Of  Uie  Females,  249  died  under  5  ;  42  between 
5  and  10  ;  32  between  10  and  15 ;  73  between  15  and  20 ;  87  between  20  and  25  ;  219 
between  25  and  35  ;  359  between  35  and  45  ;  737  between  45  and  55  ;  1063  between  55 
and  65  ;  1300  between  65  and  75 ;  866  between  75  and  85  ;  153  between  85  and  95, 
and  3  over  95. 
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In  the  Scottish  Widcwi,  out  of  1398  deaths  in  7  years  ending  1866,  95  are  returned 
as  from  apoplexy.  Of  these,  I  was  under  30;  2  under  35,  4  under  40,  8  under 
45,  10  under  50^  9  under  55,  15  under  60,  17  under  65,  13  under  70,  7  under  75,  5  under 
80,  3  under  85,  and  i  under  90,  being  at  the  rate  of  6}  per  cent,  for  all  ages ;  the  mean 
age  at  death  being  6a 

In  the  Scottish  Equiiable,  out  of  1855  deaths  in  33  years  ending  1864,  there  were  116 
returned  as  from  apoplexy.  Of  these  6  were  under  35,  26  under  45,  39  under  55,  24 
under  65,  18  under  75,  and  3  oyer  75. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  until  comparatively  recently  almost  all  sudden  deaths  were 
attributed  to  apoplexy;  whereas,  really,  the  very  sudden  deaths  more  frequently 
arise  from  diseases  of  the  heart. 
APOTHECARIES'  Act.— For  relating  the  practice  of  apothecaries,  the  Act  55  Geo.  III., 
c.  194  (1815),  reciting  and  con&ming  the  cnarter  of  the  15th  year  of  James  I.  granted  to 
the  Apothecaries  Co.,  enacts  that  the  So.  may  apjpoint  persons  to  enter  any  apothecary's 
shop  m  England  or  Wales,  to  search  and  determine  whether  the  medicines,  etc.,  therein 
be  wholesome,  etc. ;  who  may  destroy  any  that  may  be  found  pernicious  or  hurtful,  with 
power  to  fine  offenders,  etc.  A  most  important  measure  for  the  safety  of  human  life. 
APPAREL  OF  Ship. — ^The  apparel  of  a  ship  consists  of  the  necessary  ri^ng,  sails,  outfit, 

and  equipment,  to  prepare  her  for  a  voyage,  or  place  her  in  a  sea-going  condition. 
APPEARANCE  before  the  Board. — It  was  the  practice  of  the  earlier  life  offices  to 
require  all  persons  seeking  to  be  ins.  to  appear  before  the  Board  of  Directors  personally. 
We  believe  the  practice  is  still  maintained  by  the  Equitable,  and,  perhaps,  by  one  or  two 
other  offices.  In  process  of  time,  as  L.  Ins.  extended  into  the  provinces,  compliance 
with  this  regulation  became  more  difficult,  and  pecuniary  fines  were  inflicted  by  way  of 
penalty  or  compensation  for  non-appearance.  Modem  competition  has  brought  about 
almost  a  complete  abandonment  ot  the  practice.  We  suspect  it  was  a  r^;ulation 
very  essential  to  the  earlier  offices. 

In  1797  the  Pelican  introduced  the  following  modification  :  Persons  not  appearing 
before  the  Board,  or  an  agent  of  the  Co.,  fined  as  follows  :  On  policies  for  single  year,  lor. 
p.  ;£'ioo  ;  on  policies  for  terms  not  exceeding  7  vears,  15J.  p.  £100 ;  on  policies  for  more 
than  7  years,  or  for  the  whole  of  live,  2ar.  per  j^ioo. 

In  the  Hope  Co.  (1807)  there  was  the  following  provision  :  Persons  ins.  their  lives,  and 
not  appearing  at  the  office  of  the  Co.,  are  subject  to  an  add.  charge  of  15^.  per  ;£'ioo  ; 
•but  in  the  event  of  their  appearing  before  the  second  ann.  prem.  fell  due,  and  uieir  health 
being  approved,  the  add.  cnaige  to  be  returned. 

The  ImpericU  in  1820  modified  the  requirement  as  follows :  Persons  whose  lives  are 
proposed  to  be  ins.  are  to  appear  at  the  Co.'s  office,  or  before  one  of  the  sub-committees 
m  tne  country,  or  to  one  of  the  Co.'s  agents,  or  pay  a  fine  for  non-appearance  of  iolt.  p.c. 
on  ins.  for  one  year ;  15J.  per  cent  on  ins.  from  I  to  7  years ;  and  2ar.  on  ins.  for  longer 
periods. 

Mr.  Pocock,  writing  of  the  practice  in  1842,  says  : 

This  fine  is  required  on  the  ground  that  a  non-appearance  amounts  in  reality  to  an  add.  risk  :  for 
even  whwe  the  certificates  are  quite  satisfactory,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  board  of  directors 
will  decline  the  assu.  from  some  obs.  of  latent  disease  in  die  person  or  countenance,  made  by  the 
medical  advisers,  which  was  not  equally  evident  to  others. 

Mr.  Griffith  Davies  said  (1843) :  I  think  I  have  known  only  one  instance  where  our 
directors  accepted  a  life  which  their  medical  man  pronounced  doubtful ;  but  I  have  known 
many  cases  where  they  rejected  lives  which  were  approved  of  by  the  medical  man.  .  .  • 
One  director  says,  I  do  not  like  his  appearance ;  and  another  says,  Nor  do  I ;  and  it  goes 
to  the  vote,  and  tiie  individual  is  rejected. 

Mr.  Ansell  said  (1843) :  There  is  another  advantage  which  is  sometimes  derived  from 
men  of  the  world  seeing  the  lives  which  are  proposed  for  ins.,  and  that  is,  that  men's 
healths  are  frequently  indicated  by  their  appearance ;  and  it  often  leads  to  inquiries  as  to 
the  parties*  habits  of  life. 

The  following  is  as  complete  a  scale  of  the  fines  formerly  charged  as  we  can  compile  : 


Albion ijf.   per  ;f  100. 

Alliance        j^i 

Amicable      lOf. 

Atlas xox. 

Brit.  Commercial...  £;i 

Eagle    I5<r. 

Equitable     £\ 

Globe    15^. 

xXOljC       •••        •••        •••  j^  \ 

Imperial       ^i 


Law  Life      £\   per  jfioo. 

London  Assu.      ...  £\ 

Palladium     j^i 

Pelican         £1 

Provident      £\ 

Rock     \<5, 

Royal  Exchange ...  £\ 

oun       ...     •••     ...  Xi  ^ 

West  of  England ...  i  5j. 

Westminster £\ 


» 


APPELLANT,  the  Party  Appealing. — The  party  resisting  the  appeal  is  called  the 
Restondent 

APPLICATION  FOR  Ins. — In  the  U.S.  what  we  here  term  the  proposal  for  ins.,  is  called 
the  '*  Application  for  Ins. ;"  and  it  is  there  as  here  regarded  as  the  legal  basis  of  the 
contract,     "The  interests  of  the  assu.  as  well  as  those  of  the  Co.,  require  that  the 
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questions  asked  therein  should  be  fully,  explicitly,  and  truthiidly  answered." — Instructions 
ContucHcui  Mut,  The  New  York  Life  has  adopted  the  excellent  plan  of  appending  on  a 
fly-leaf  of  everv  policy  a  copy  of  the  '*  Apphcation."  Any  mis-statements  orig.  made 
may  be  seen  and  corrected. 

APPOINTEE. — A  person  selected  for  a  particular  purpose ;  also  a  person  in  whose  favour  a 
power  of  appointment  is  executed. 

APPORTIONMENT. — A  division  of  a  rent,  common,  incumbrance,  fine,  or  other  chaige. 
The  II  Geo.  II.  c.  19,  s.  15  (173S),  apportions  rent  between  the  representatives  of  a 
deceased  tenant  for  life,  and  the  person  succeeding  in  remainder ;  and  this  statute  has 
been  extended  by  Equity  to  the  case  of  tenant-in-tail.  The  4  &  5  Wm.  IV.  c.  22  (1854), 
was  passed  to  obviate  the  doubts  which  had  arisen  upon  the  preceding  Act  As  to 
apportionment  of  annu.,  see  Annu.  Apportionment  Act. 

APPORTIONMENT  of  Fire  Losses. ~This  term  applies  to  the  mode  of  ascertaining  the 

contributions  of  various  offices,  under  various  pohcies,  in  the  event  of  a  fire  occurring  to 

property  the  subject  of  more  than  one  ins.     Most  fire  pol.  contain  a  clause  to  this  effect : 

In  case  of  the  existence  of  any  other  ins.  or  insurances  on  the  proper^  covered  hereby,  this  co. 
shall  be  liable  oi^Iy  to  paj  a  rateable  proportion  of  any  loss  or  dami^  which  may  be  sustained  adong 
with  the  office  or  o$c^  interested. 

Specific  property,  as  houses,  buildings,  household  furniture,  and  even  stock-in-trade, 
although  ins.  under  several  pol.,  may,  notwithstanding  this  clause,  be  hardly  lifted  out  of  the 
cat^ory  of  ordinary  fire  ins.  adjustments.  3ut  when  we  advance  a  step  furdier,  and 
reach  merchandize  ins.  in  dock,  wharves,  and  bonded  warehouses — some  portion  under 
specific  pot,  and  the  remainder  and  by  far  the  greater  portion  under  "floating  poL," 
subject  therefore  to  the  operation  of  the  "average  clause " — ^we  at  once  discover  that  the 
appoitionment  of  fire  losses  must  frequently  become  technical  in  the  highest  degree. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  plan  of  the  present  work  to  enter  upon  technical  details  of  this 
character.  It  is  enough  that  we  point  out  the  necessities  which  arise  for  such  information, 
and  as  far  as  possible  the  sources  from  whence  it  may  be  best  obtained. 

Mr.  Richard  Atkins,  surveyor  to  the  Sun  Fire,  in  the  intro.  to  his  little  book  On  the 
Average  Clause^  1866,  gives  a  very  suggestive  indication  of  the  considerations  involved  in 
the  apportionment  of  fire  losses  and  ueir  causes. 

The  curiously  intemroven  combinations  of  our  comniercial  system  are,  no  doubt,  well  calculated  to 
originate  on  every  hand  cniestions  having,  at  least,  the  asp^t  of  povelty.  The  money  advances—the 
powers  of  the  holders  of  dock  and  wharf  warrants  over  pol.  of  assu. — the  limitations  and  extensions 
of  time  for  payment  and  delivery — the  beginning  and  ending  of  responsibility  between  buyer  and 
seller— all  niiitful  sources  of  in(^uiries,  partly  legal,  partly  technical,  the  aiiswers  to  which,  however, 
involve  the  most  important  practical  results. 

In  add.  to  the  class  of  questions  just  referred  to,  .  .  .  a  very  fair  crop  of  curious  and  even  subtle 
inquiries  have  recently  arisen  in  reference  to  the  operation  of  the  modem  Average  Clause,  in  the 
settlement  of  mercantile  claims.  By  far  the  spneater  part  of  tJiese  fortunately  admitted  of  a  com- 
paratively easy  solution,  by  appeals  to  t^e  well-worn  traditions  of  the  past.  Reverence  for  ancient 
amd  possibly  unscientific  usages  has  not  entirely  died  out,  and  it  was  found  to  be  the  prudent  course 
for  all  concerned  to  rely  upon  well-authenticated  precedents  for  the  rules  of  settlement. 

It  was  Mr.  Atkins  himself  who,  in  the  pages  of  the  Assu.  Mag.  in  1853,  opened  up  the 
subject  of  fire  loss  apportionments  under  mercantile  pol. ;  and  appeared  to  suggest  that 
the  time  had  arrived  for  science  to  supersede  tradition.  He  commences  upon  his  task  as 
follows : 

It  is  a  point  well  worthy  of  obs.,  that  while  England  has  been  for  centuries  past  so  eminently 

I>Factical  m  every  branch  of  commercial  enterprise,  there  have  been  but  few  attempts  made  until 
ately  to  examine  freely  the  well-worn  rules  of  ins.  bus.  with  a  view  to  alteration.  There  has  prevailed 
a  general,  and  not  altogether  unwise,  determination  to  let  well  alone,  and  quietl]r  continue  the  system, 
howeyer  fsivMjf  which  experience  had  shown  could  lead  to  an  ultimate  and  satisfactory  profit.  Our 
continental  neighbours,  however^  and  especially  our  friends  the  Germans,  have  in  modem  times  set  a 
better  example,  and  the  pages  of  this  Mag.  continually  give  striking  proofs  of  the  caref^  manner  in 
which  £acts  are  now  collected  on  every  hand,  and  brought  forward  for  the  purpose  of  scientific  inquiry 
in  all  branches  of  the  bus,  of  ins. 

Mr.  Atkins  continued  to  ventilate  the  question  further,  during  a  period  of  several  years. 

Mr.  Thomas  Miller,  then  of  the  Scottish  Union,  and  now  of  the  Royal,  contributed  an 
able  paper  to  the  Assu.  Mag.  in  1856,  A  Problem  in  Fire  Ins. — To  apportion  a  given  loss 
on  Property  Ins.  by  Specific  Policies,  This  paper  should  be  read  in  conjunction  widi 
another  f)ro|n  the  same  author. 

In  1859  Mr.  Miller  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  subject  in  a  paper  in  the  Assu, 
Mag.  (vol.  viii.) :  A  Chapter  in  Fire  Ins.,  **  Specific  "  and  "  Average.",  The  author  says  : 

According  to  present  practice,  when  property  is  ins.  both  by  average  and  by  specific  pol.,  the  lattet 
have  to  bear  the  whole  of  any  loss  which  may  occur,  unless  it  exceed  the  total  amounts  which  they 
ins. ;  and  in  that  case  the  excess  of  Ioqs  ovor  the  amounts  they  ins.  is  covered  by  the  average  pol.,  and 
is  subject  to  average  at  the  settlement  of  the  claim.  As  it  may  be  deemed  advisable  by  the  offices,  at 
some  future  period,  to  make  avera^  and  specific  pol.  bear  proportionate  shares  of  loss  on  property 
jointly  ins.  by  them,  it  is  proposed  to  determme  the  rules  by  wnicn  their  respective  proportions  may  be 
ascertained. 

This  he  proceeds  to  discuss. 

In  the  same  year  (1859)  Mr.  David  Christie,  also  of  the  Sun,  read  before  the  Inst,  of 
Actuaries  a  paper  :  On  the  Settlement  of  Losses  by  Fire  under  Specific  and  Average  Pol., 
separate  and  combined.    The  author  says  : 

A  note  of  alarm  h^  been  sounded  fit  the  present  mode  of  adjusting  fire  losses  under  average  pol.. 
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and  it  will  be  w^,  though  for  other  reaions,  hereafter  to  be  explained,  than  thoie  to  which  it  owes  its 
orig.f  that  it  be  not  allowed  to  die  away  without  aome  dGFort  to  gain  additional  vantage-ground 
towards  the  substitution  of  a  comprehensive  and  reasonable  scheme  of  apportionment  /or  the 
mischievous  and  unsound  practice  which  now  exists.  The  different  s^tems  in  operation  are  so 
unnecessarily  complicated,  and  the  machinery  by  which  each  is  set  in  motion  so  rude  and  unconnected, 
that  the  wonder  is,  not  that  any  attempt  at  improvement  has  eiven  rise  to  a  word  of  warning,  but 
rather  that  the  cumbersome  construction  should  have  lasted  so  long. 

In  1866  Mr.  Atkins's  papers  were  collected,  and  with  some  add.  remarks  pab.  :  The 
Average  Clause^  Hints  on  the  Settlement  of  Claims  for  Losses  by  Fire  under  Mercantile  Poh 
This  work  we  have  already  referred  to  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  art. 

The  first  work  pub.  in  this  country  intending  to  embrace  some  consideration  of  all 
the  points  necessarily  arising  under  this  hea4,  was  that  by  Mr.  Wm.  Henry  Hore,  of  the 
Liverpool^  Lond,j  and  Globes  pub.  1870 :  Remarks  on  the  Apportionment  of  Fire  Losses^ 
illustrating  by  numerous  examples  the  practice  of  the  offices  in  complicated  average  and  non- 
average  cases :  and  suggesting  some  means  by  which  the  difficulties  hitherto  experienced  in 
apportioning  losses  covered  by  non^concurrent  poL  may  be  avoided  in  the  future. 

This  work — while  not  claiming  to  be  exhaustive — ^has  attracted  a  very  large  amount  of 

attention ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  it,  that  if  the  book  itself  did  not  contain  rules 

for  the  settlement  of  the  practice,  the  discussion  which  has  followed  upon  it  has  done  a 

very  great  deal  towards  this  desirable  end.     In  reference  to  the  glaiisc  quoted  at  the  com« 

mencement  of  this  art.,  Mr.  Hore  says : 

Great  differences  of  opinion  exist  as  to  the  proper  manner  of  giving  effsct  to  it  in  cases  that 
firequently  occur,  where  pol.  of  widely  different  ranges  and  i^or)  conditions,  become  Jointly  interested 
in  one  loss.  Rules  (made  by  the  ofiSces  from  time  to  time)  exist  for  the  regulation  of  apportionments, 
but  they  are  all  more  or  fess  of  an  empirical  nature.  In  many  cases  the;|^  give  anomalous  ana 
inequitable  results ;  frequently  they  are  interpreted  by  different  o^Bces  as  justifjrmg  different  apportion- 
ments of  the  same  loss ;  sometimes  they  are  disr^ianled  altogiBtlier ;  ana  they  £^  very  far  short  of 
being  applicable  to  all  possible  cases. 

Among  the  results  of  Mr.  Hore's  book  was  the  pub.  in  the  Ins.  Record^  during  the 
year  187 1,  of  a  n^pst  v^uabl^  s^es  of  papers  on  Fire  Loss  Apportionments.  The  writer 
of  these  papers  appears  to  have  obtained  an  entire  masterv  over  this  complex  subject. 
That  which  was  len  obscure  previously  he  has  made  quite  clear-^or  as  dear  as  Uie  nature 
of  the  subject  will  admit ;  and  in  future  the  apportionment  of  fire  losses  should  no  longer 
rank  among  the  occult  sciences — ^but  must  rather  be  regarded  as  a  well-understood  branch 
of  fire  ins.  knowledge. 

The  reader  should  now  turn  to  the  art.  Average  Policies. 
APPORTION IMENT  of  Funp  between  Life  Tenant  and  Reversioner. — Mr.  Andrew 
Baden  read  a  very  practical  paper  before  the  Inst  of  Act,  1871,  on  the  equitable  apportion- 
ment  of  such  a  fiind.  See  Assu.  Ma^.,  i^vi.,  p.  269.  Mr.  Jellicoe  had  read  a  paper  on  the 
same  subject  ip  1855  {Assu,  Mag.,  vl,  p.  61) ;  and  to  re-open  some  of  the  pnnciples  then 
laid  down  was  one  of  the  purposes  of  Mr.  Baden's  paper.  The  subject  wul  be  discussed 
under  Reversions. 
APPRAISEMENT^ — The  act  of  valuing  property,  goods,  fiimiture,  etc. 
APPRENTICESHIP  lNSURANCB.--During  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne— that  is,  «arly  in  the 
last  century — ^when  Lond.  ran  wild  upon  ins.  projects  of  every  variety,  there  was  introduced 
a  system  of  ''Apprenticeship  Ins."  Its  professed  purpose  was  the  providing  of  means 
to  enable  apprentices  to  set  up  in  business  for  themselves.  The  method  upon  which  the 
bus.  was  actually  condvcted  was  very  closely  akin  to  gambling.  A  mut.  contribution 
was  set  on  foot  Every  member  agreed  to  pay  a  contribution,  either  at  stated  periods,  or 
to  each  claim  made,  until  his  own  turn  came.  But  instead  of  the  fiinds  being  reserved  for 
the  actual  purpose  announced — a  purpose  in  itself  most  legitimate  ~  quarterly  distributions 
were  introduced  :  and  hence  we  And  ao  announcement :  *'  The  apprentices  also  this  first 
quarter  for  zs.  6d.  have  received  20s.  each  clear."  Thus  a  species  of  gambling,  pure^nd 
simple,  was  introduced. 

We  propose  now  to  notice  the  prominent  features  of  each  of  these  projects  of  which 
any  trace  remains ;  and  this  in  their  chronological  order.  We  have  reason  to  suppose 
that  some  hundreds  of  such  offices  existed  in  Lond.  alone ;  whether  they  eytendea  into 
the  provinces  does  not  seem  clear.  In  order  to  understand  what  follows,  it  is  necessary 
here  to  explain  that  the  Dividend  Sos.  were  those  in  which  the  subs,  made  periodic  payments, 
and  there  were  periodic  divisions  of  the  amount  of  the  subs,  ppdd  in  up  to  times  of  div. 
The  Claim  Sos.  were  those  in  which  the  subs,  bound  themselves  to  pay  up  a  certain  amount 
to  every  claim  falling  in—aft^r  the  true  manner  of  mut  contribution.  The  early  members 
were  generally  promised  greater  advantages  than  those  who  joined  later ;  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  member  receiving  the  maximum  s^mount  advertised  was  that  the  so.  should 
''be  fiill" — that  is,  have  its  full  complement  of  members — a  circumstance  which  very 
rarely  occurred. 

The  ^^ Perpetual  Office  for  the  Charitable  So,  at  Lond.  Stone,'*  founded  June,  1709, 
which  carried  on  ins.  for  births,  marriages,  and  endowments,  had  also  an  apprentices 
branch,  and  announced :  "  The  like  tickets  for  dividends  every  quarter  at  the  same  office 
for  helping  apprentices  to  set  up." 

Under  date  8th  May,  17 10,  we  find  the  following  : 

This  day  is  opened  an  office  next  Qresham  College,  ^ishopsg^te-st.^  to  rais^  a  ivni  of  money  to 
enable  apprentices  to  set  up  their  trades  when  they  have  served  o«t  their  times :  where  any  one  ndio 
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now  i«,  or  that  is  to  be,  an  apprentice  may,  by  paying  it.  entrance,  and  as.  6d.  per  quarter,  ^[atn 
probably  from  ^^40  to  £y>  up  to  4^500  or  1^600. 

The  Perpetual  Office  at  Land,  Stone  made  the  axmouncement  of  certain  divisions  or 
dividends  in  Oct.  17 10,  and  therein  was  the  following  :  "  The  apprentices  also  this  first 
quarter  for  2j.  6d,  have  received  20r.  each  dear." 

On  the  30th  Nov.  the  Profitable  So.  (afterwards  called  the  Flower  de  Luce  Ins.  Oflfice), 
near  Lyons  Inn,  announced  the  opening  of  two  ins.  books  on  apprentices  '*  that  shall 
serve  out  their  time : "  one  for  ;f  looo  dividend ;  the  other  for  £^QO, 

On  the  Sth  December,  17 10,  there  was  opened  at  the  Lond.  Coffee-house,  Threadneedle- 
st,  eight  SOS.,  *'4  on  apprentices,  and  4  on  marriages,  each  consisting  of  4000  subscribers, 
estab.  on  a  new  method  more  advantageous  than  any  other  yet  on  foot,  by  way  of  monthly 
contribution  and  monthly  dividend.'' 

On  the  same  day  there  was  opened  at  the  Bunch  of  Grapes,  near  Leg  Tavern,  Fleet-st, 
a  scheme  for  ins.  of  clerks  and  apprentices.     No  details. 

On  the  6th  December  the  Umon  So.,  at  Black  Lyon,  Drury  Lane,  announced  2  offices 
for  apprentices  and  derks,  one  at  5j.,  with  ;f  500  if  full ;  the  other  u.,  and  £\QO  if  fulL 

Under  date  6th  January,  171 1,  the  Original  Loyal  So.,,  held  at  sign  of  City  of  Chichester, 
near  Spur,  in  Southwark,  annoimced  an  apprenticeship  scheme.  Also  3  sos.,  derks,  etc., 
;f  50O1  ;f  200,  and  ;f  100,  daim  3  months. 

Under  date  9th  January,  171 1,  we  find  the  following  : 

Money  for  marria^^.  apprentices,  and  children  on  their  births,  at  7  and  at  14  years,  is  all  completely 
performed  at  the  First  ami  Perpetual  Office  at  Lond.  Stone,  by  the  directions  of  the  first  inventor, 
whose  sons  are  to  succeed  him.  Xast  Wednesday  (jnl  Jan.),  8  new  married  for  xzr.  had  near  /x6 ; 
and  next  Wednesday  the  apprentices  for  45.  will  receive  above  ^^4.  Fairness  and  safety  of  the  office 
testified  by  Z2  dividends  of  near  £xoqo  to  about  140  persons ;  and  now  by  z8  months'  experience,  and 
above  4500  entries. 

This  office  parades  its  success,  "notwithstanding  an  exorbitant  number  of  interlopers 
daily  setting  up." 

On  I  ith  January  there  was  opened  at  the  Noble  dnd  Honest  So.,  at  the  Vine,  Newgate- 
st.,  3  subs,  for  apprentices,  derks,  and  servants. 

On  15th  Januaxy  there  were  opened  by  the  UtOU  office,  3  div.  subs,  on  servants  and 
apprentices. 

On  24th  January  was  opened  by  the  Substantial  So. ''  a  general  ins.  office  in  St.  Lawrence 
Lane^  over  against  the  Three  Golden  Lyons,"  a  subs,  for  apprentices  duly  serving  their 
times,  '*  where  security  will  be  given  in  the  hands  of  trustees  for  £\OyQOQ, 

On  25th  January  the  Third  Secure  So.  announced  as  newly  opened  3  books  of  subs,  on 
apprentices,  by  div.  ;f  1000,  ;f  500,  /'250. 

On  7th  February  the  Fairest  anamost  Beneficial  So.,  at  Sword  Cutters,  Comer  of  SL 
Paul's  Churchjrard,  opened  a  subs,  on  apprentices  and  servants.  "The  claim  of  subs, 
entering  before  or  on  17th  inst,  may  become  payable  on  apprentices  and  servants  in  two 
months." 

Same  day  the  Opposing  Office,  Crown  Court,  announced  subs,  for  apprentices  by 
weekly  or  monthly  div.  "  This  office  meets  with  very  great  encouragement  oy  reason  the 
like  freedom  is  not  given  to  the  subs,  in  any  yet  extant  of  this  nature ;  neither  is  there 
any  office  like  it  for  profit  and  advantage  to  the  subs.  No  time  is  limited  before  .  .  . 
expiration  of  an  apprenticeship.*"* 

On  Sth  February  there  was  opened  at  the  Union  Office,  Bishopsgate-st.  Without,  3 
subs,  on  derks  and  apprentices :  ;f  500,  ;f  250,  and  £\qo. 

On  9th  February  \\i€ Hamshire  [/Hampshire]  So.,  Bdl  Court,  near  Aldersgate,  took  a 
subs,  for  clerks  and  apprenticeship  ins.  by  claims  and  monthly  div.,  10  weeks. 

On  15th  February  the  Grand  Office  0/ Ins.,  Crane  Court,  Fleet-st.,  opened  a  subs,  on 
derks  and  apprentices,  for  div. 

On  17th  February  there  was  announced  from  "  King-st,  fronting  St.  Andrew-st,  near 
Seven  Dials,"  3  subs,  on  expiration  of  derkship  and  apprenticeship,  **  and  such  are  the 
extraordinary  methods  used  for  the  ease  and  encouragement  of  the  subs.,  that  those  who 
enter  in  thereafter  50;.  will  have  greater  claim  than  the  1st  50,  tho'  not  one  enters  after 
them,  which  is  only  a  supposition,  and  very  improbable." 

On  22nd  February  the  Profitable  and  most  Equitable  Office  announced  a  subs,  for  derks 
and  apprentices— div.  6  months.  "  In  this  last  so.,  master,  mistress,  parent,  guardian, 
or  friend,  may  ins.,  but  no  apprentice  permitted  to  do  so."  This  last  intimation  leads  to 
the  inference  that  complaint  had  been  made  of  the  gambling  character  of  many  of  the 
preceding  schemes. 

On  27th  February  the  Hampshire  So.  announced  a  subs,  on  apprentices  by  way  of 
claims  and  dividends. 

About  this  date  the  Substantial  So.  announced  that  clerks  and  apprentices  were  entered 
by  them  in  the  same  books  as  servants. 

Early  in  March,  171 1,  an  end  was  made  of  schemes  ofthis  class,  by  the  passing  of  9th 
Anne,  c.  6,  sec.  57  of  which  recites : 

Whereas  several  ill-disposed  persons,  with  design  to  defraud  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  have  of  late 
presumed  to  erect  and  set  up  offices  or  places  for  making  ins.  on  marriages,  births,  christenings,  or 
service :  which  practices  are  idso  prejudicial  to  the  public,  etc. 
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It  is  then  enacted  that  an^  person  who,  after  the  8th  March  then  next,  should  set  up 
any  such  office,  should  forfeit  tor  every  such  offence  ;£'5oo. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  intended  by  the  Act  to  reach  apprenticeship  ins.  offices  under  the 
general  term  "  service  "  ins.  ;  and  in  that  respect  it  was  successful ;  but  the  business  was 
continued  in  a  somewhat  novel  and  unexpected  manner. 

The  Grand  ContribuHon  Office  of  Crane  Court,  Fleet-st,  which  had  been  founded  with 
a  view  to  ins.  apprentices,  etc.,  after  the  old  manner,  now  altered  its  course,  and  under- 
took ins.  on  the  Lives  of  apprentices,  children,  etc. 

The  Hudsor^s  Bay  Trading  Co^  which  had  obtained  its  charter  in  1670,  appears,  in 
common  with  other  trading  corporations  of  the  period,  to  have  deemed  its  powers 
sufficiently  elastic  for  any  purpose  ;  and  had  therefore  in  171 1,  or  before,  undertaken  the 
bus.  of  apprenticeship  and  marriage  ins.,  as  we  have  seen  it  at  one  time  undertook  the 
p;ranting  of  annu.  on  lives.  Accoitlingly  we  find  that  about  the  month  of  June,  171 1,  it 
issued  a  notice  to  all  subs,  to  pay  up  arrears ;  and  that  books  would  be  opened  on  17th 
July,  and  attendance  given  from  10  till  2  and  from  4  till  7,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  subs, 
for  apprenticeship  ins. 

On  6th  September  notice  was  given  by  the  Co.  that  a  div.  would  be  made  on  6th 
October  next,  '*  for  enabling  apprentices  to  set  up  their  trades,  unto  such  whose  contract 
or  indenture  expires  on  or  l^ore  this  inst  September." 

On  the  6th  February,  1712,  the  Hudson* s  Bay  Co.  issued  the  following : 

Being  informed  of  some  firands  designed  at  their  3rd  dividend  of  apprentices  wbich  will  be  paid  the 
and  April  next,  pursuant  to  their  proposal ;  they  therefore  give  notice,  that  whoever  shall  discover  any 
person  who  shall  presume  to  make  claim  on  any  clerk  ^  or  apprentice  who  was  either  dead,  married,  or 
deserted  from  his  or  her  master's  or  mistress's  serrice,  bdForo  the  expiration  of  their  contract  or 
indenture,  shall  upon  proof  of  such  fraud  receive  the  sum  of  lof .  reward,  such  proof  to  be  made  before 
die  25th  March  next. 

On  29th  March,  1712,  the  Perpetual  *'  and  only  lawful  office  of  the  first  inventor  for  the 
benefit  of  newly  married  persons,  apprentices,  and  children,  is  still  continued  at  Lond. 
Stone,"  issued  Uie  following  notice : 

And  whereas  tiie  profits  and  encouragements  of  the  same  have  of  late  been  lessened  by  the  setting 
up  of  above  200  other  Unlawful  offices,  by  indigent  proprietors,  who  could  give  no  security,  but 
cheated  the  public,  and  are  all  now  suppressed  by  Pari.,  though  several  of  them  are  begun  again  to 
act  the  same  under  new  disguises,  by  whicn  they  thmk  to  avoid  the  law,  etc. 

The  bus.  imder  this  phase  ultimately  died  out.  The  precise  circumstances  under  which 
it  did  so  will  be  explained  under  Gambling  Insurances. 

Provisions  for  apprenticing  lads  may  now  be  and  are  made  by  means  of  Endowment 
pol.     It  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  legitimate  purposes  for  which  such  pol.  are  granted. 

APPROXIMATION  (Lat  proximus,  nearest,  next  to). — ^A  drawing  near  to.  In  mathematics 
quantities  are  said  to  be  approximate,  which  are  nearly,  but  not  absolutely,  equal.  In 
mathematics  too  quantities  are  frequently  investigated  which,  from  their  very  nature,  are 
not  susceptible  of  accurate  numerical  determination.  We  have  then  recourse  to  methods 
of  approximation  by  means  of  which  the  values  of  such  quantities  can  be  ascertained  to 
any  required  de^jee  of  accuracy. — Brandos  DUt, 

The  early  writers  on  annu.  values  used  methods  of  approximation.  Those  employed 
by  Halley,  Simpson,  and  Baily,  will  be  found  collected  in  Baily's  Int,  and  Annu,,  p.  123. 
See  also  Method  by  Mr.  E.  Ryley,  Assu,  Mag,,  i.,  p.  332. 

In  1850  Mr.  Peter  Hardy  read  before  me  Inst,  of  Act.  a  paper  On  Methods  of 
Approximation,  He  afterwards  found,  and  acknowledc^ed,  that  Pro£  De  Moigan  had,  in 
his  Essay  on  Prob,,  enunciated  the  germ  of  the  idea,  he  (Mr.  Hardy)  had  developed  in 
this  paper. 

APPURTbNANCES. — ^Belonging  to  another  thing  ;  as  3rards,  orchards,  gardens  appurtenant 
to  a  dwellinfi^-house.     Appurtenant,  pertaining  or  belonging  to. 

ARBITRAMENT. — ^The  award  or  decision  of  arbitrators  upon  a  matter  of  dispute  which  has 
been  submitted  to  them.    Arbiter,  a  private  extrajudicial  judge  ;  an  arbitrator  or  referee.    * 

ARBITRATE. — ^To  judge ;  to  make  an  agreement 

ARBITRATION  (from  arbiter,  an  umpire). — In  law,  the  investigation  before  an  unoiBcial 
person  or  persons  of  the  matters  in  difference  between  contenduig  parties.  The  judgment 
of  the  arbitrator  is  called  an  award.  [Award.  ]  Submission  to  arbitration  was  authorized 
and  made  equivalent  to  the  decision  of  a  Jury  in  1698,  by  9  &  10  Wm.  III.  c.  15.  The 
Common  Law  Procedure  Acts,  15  &  16  Vict.  c.  76  (1852),  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  25  (1854), 
and  23  &  24  Vict,  c.  126  (i860),  authorize  the  Judges  of  the  Superior  Courts  to  order 
compulsory  arbitration. 

Most  pol.  of  ins.  contain  an  arbitration  clause,  to  the  effect  that  in  the  event  of  any 
dispute  concerning  the  subject-matter  of  the  pol.,  the  same  shall  be  referred  to  arbitration. 
But  against  this  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  a  rule  of  law,  that  parties  cannot  by 
contract  oust  the  Courts  of  thHr  jurisdiction.  They  may,  however,  agree  that  the  measure 
of  damages  shall  be  setUed  by  arbitration  as  a  condition  precedent  to  an  action.  The 
decisions  appear  to  be  uniform ;  that  is  those  of  more  recent  date. 

The  earliest  ins.  case  we  have  met  with  involving  this  point  is  that  of  Kitt  v.  Hollister, 
tried  at  the  Guildhall,  in  1746.    The  pol.  contained  a  power  to  refer.     The  plaintiff 
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averred  in  his  declaration  that  there  had  been  no  reference — thus  throwing  the  onus  on  the 
defendant  of  not  having  set  in  motion  his  remedy.  It  was  there  held,  t£it  the  agreement 
of  parties  could  not  oust  the  Court ;  and  as  no  reference  had  been  made,  and  none  was 
depending,  the  action  was  well  brought,  and  the  plaiDtiff  must  have  judgment.  ^ 

The  leading  case  on  the  subject  appears  to  be  Scott  v.  Avery^  nnally  decided  in  the 
House  of  Lords  in  1856.  Avery  had  effected  in  a  mut.  ins.  co.  a  poL  on  a  ship, 
one  of  the  conditions  of  which  was  that  the  sum  to  be  paid  for  loss  to  any  one  insured 
should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  ascertained  by  a  committee ;  but  if  a  difference  should  arise 
between  the  insured  and  the  committee  relative  to  the  settling  of  any  loss,  or  a  claim  for 
average,  or  any  other  matter  relating  to  the  ins. ,  the  difference  was  to  be  referred  in  a 
way  pointed  out  in  the  conditions  :  provided  always  that  no  insured  who  refused  to  accept 
the  amount  settled  by  the  committee  should  be  entitled  to  maintain  any  action  or  suit  m 
Equity  on  his  poL  until  the  matter  had  been  decideid  by  the  arbitrators,  and  then  only  for 
such  sum  as  they  should  award.  The  obtaining  their  decision  was  declared  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  maintaining  of  an  action.  JSSd^  that  these  conditions  were  lawful,  and 
that  (even  should  the  difference  relate  to  other  matters  than  those  of  mere  amount),  till  an 
award  was  made,  no  action  was  maintainable. 

The  case  of  Roper  v.  Lendon  (Sec.  of  Kent  Fire)  throws  some  light  upon  the  principle 
involved  in  the  preceding  decision.  It  was  there  held  that  a  condition  in  a  contract  to 
refer  any  question  which  may  arise  out  of  the  contract  will  be,  if  so  stated,  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  right  to  sue  on  the  contract ;  hut  unless  the  condition  expressly  stipulates 
that  until  arbitration  had  no  action  shall  be  brought,  its  performance  is  not  precedent  to 
the  right  to  sue  on  the  contract.     This  case  was  determined  in  18^9. 

In  the  case  of  Braunstein  v.  Accidental  Death  Ins.  Co.,  tried  m  the  Queen's  Bench, 
1 86 1,  there  was  a  condition  that  in  case  of  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of 
compensation  payable  in  any  cas^  the  question  should  be  referred  to  a  person  to  be 
named  by  the  sec.  for  the  time  being  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  all  expenses  should 
be  subject  to  such  arbitrator,  and  the  award  made  on  such  arbitration  was  to  be  taken  as 
a  final  settlement  of  the  question,  and  might  be  made  a  rule  of  Court.  Heid^  that  a 
reference  in  the  manner  prescribed  was  a  condition  precedent  to  bringing  an  action  for  an 
injury  within  the  pol. 

In  the  case  of  Tredwin  y.  Holman^  tried  in  the  Exchequer,  in  1 862,  the  poL  was 
subject  to  the  following  rule  : 

All  averace  claims  and  claims  of  abandonment  shall  be  adjusted  and  settled,  confonnablv  to  the 
custom  of  Lloyds'  or  the  Ro;^  Exchange,  by  a  professional  average-stater.  But  should  the  com- 
mittee or  the  assured  be  dissatisfied  by  the  adjustment,  they  may  refer  the  same  to  two  professional 
average-f  taters,  or  to  two  other  competent  persons,  ^th  power  to  such  two  persons  to  appoint  an 
umpire,  suid  the  awazd  of  such  two  persons  shall  be  final ;  and  all  other  cases  of  dispute  of  whatever  ^ 

nature  shall  be  referred  in  li):e  manner ;  but  the  committee  or  assured,  by  mnt.  consent,  may  refer  all 
such  adjustments  or  disputes  to  one  person  onlj,  whose  award  shall  also  be  final,  and  no  action  shall 
be  brought  until  the  arbttrators  have  given  their  decision. 

Hdd,  that  no  action  could  be  n^aintained  on  the  pol,  for  a  total  loss  until  the  claim 
had  been  adjusted  and  settled  by  the  arbitration  pursuant  to  the  rule. 

The  teaching  of  these  cases  appears  to  be  this.  If  a  pol.  or  other  contract  contains  (at 
the  time  of  its  execution)  an  agreement  to  refer  all  or  any  disputes,  the  Court  will  uphold 
that  agreement,  provided  steps  be  taken  towards  enforcing  the  reference  previous  to  any  t 

action  being  brought.     Th^  rule  against  ousting  the  Courts  of  their  jurisdiction  appears  ** 

to  apply  only  to  agreements  of  reference  made  after  disputes  have  arisen,  or  after  the 
amount  in  question  has  been  determined.  This  was  the  principle  laid  down  in  Blythe  v. 
Lafone:  ue.  **The  statute  does  not  give  the  Court  power  to  stay  proceedings  in  an  action 
upon  a  deed  or  an  instrument,  unless  the  deed  or  instrument  contains  an  agreement  to  refer 
differences,  though  the  parties  may  have  made  an  agreement  in  writing  subsequently  to  the 
differences  arisii^g."*   Decided  1859,  see  Fisher* s  Digest,  218. 

In  the  more  recent  case  of  Elliott  v.  Royal  Exchange,  decided  in  the  Exchequer 
Chamber,  1867,  the  facts  were  as  follow  :  By  a  pol.  against  fire,  it  was  declared  Uiat  the  « 

cap.  of  the  corp.  should  be  liable  to  pay  to  the  insured  any  loss  by  fire  not  exceeding 
£^200,  "  according  to  the  exaqt  tenor  of  the  articles  hereunto  subjoined,"  one  of  which 
was  in  the  following  terms  : 

All  persons  assu.  by  this  corp.  ^re,  upop  any  loss  or  dama^  by  fire,  forthwith  to  rive  notice  to  the  ^ 

oflSce  m  Lond.,  or  to  the  known  agents  of  the  corp^  and  withm  15  days  after  such  fire  deliver  in  as 
particular  an  account  of  their  loss  or  damage  as  the  nature  of  the  case  may  admit,  and  make  proof  of 
the  same  by  their  oath  or  affirmation,  and  that  of  their  domestics  or  servants,  and  by  their  books  of 
accounts,  uid  such  other  proper  vouchers  as  may  be  required ;  which  loss  or  damage,  after  the  same 
shidl  be  adjust^^  shall  immediately  be  paid  in  money  by  the  corp.  without  any  deduction.  Or  they 
shall  at  their  option  forthwith  provide  or  supply  the  assu.  with  the  like  quantity  and  quality  of  goods 
with  those  burnt  or  damaged  by  fire ;  or  at  the  expiration  of  60  days  after  notice  of  the  fire,  they  shall 
expend  in  rebuilding  or  repairing  any  building  damaged  or  destroyed  by  fire,  the  sum  assumed  thereon, 
under  the  direction  of  able  and  experienced  workmen,  if  the  loss  and  damage  shall  in  their  opinion 
amount  thereto.  Incase  any  diffirentx  shall  arise  touching  any  loss  or  damage,  such  difference  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  judgment  and  determinaiion  of  arbitrators  indifferently  chosen^  whose  award  in 
writing  shall  be  conclusixre  and  binding  on  all  parties  ;  but  if  there  shall  appear  any  firaud  or  fijJse 
swearing,  the  claimant  shall  forfeit  all  benefit  of  claim. 

Iffild,  that  the  covenant  was  not  an  absolute  covenant  to  indemnify,  with  a  coUatoral 
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agreement  to  re£er  disputes  to  arbitration;  but  was  a  covenant  to  pay  an  amount 
adjusted  between  the  parties  by  agreement  or  arbitration ;  and^  therefore,  that  the 
adjustment  of  the  amount  was  a  condition  precedent  to  a  right  to  sue  on  the  covenant  in 
the  pol.  Thus,  again,  the  arbitration  clause  was  limited  to  its  proper  function  of 
ascertaining  the  amount  actually  due  under  the  poL  in  respect  of  the  loss,  and  so  it  was  in 
conformity  with  the  previous  decisions. 

In  Mr.  Flanders*  excellent  treatise  on  F.  ins.  (PhiL,  1871),  we  find  the  following  under 

remedy  of  the  insured  " : 

If  the  loss  incurred  by  the  assured  is  not  i>aid,  he  may  sue  for  the  amount,  notwithstanding  a 
stipulation  in  the  pol.  to  refer  all  disputes  to  arbitration ;  such  a  stipulation  being  held  invalid  as  sm 
attempt  to  oust  the  Courts  of  jurisdiction  by  excluding  the  assurea  from  all  resort  to  them  for  his 
remedy.  That  is,  a  stipulation  which  in  effect  says  that  the  parties  shall  never  be  heard  in  Court,  is 
against  the  liberty  and  dominions  of  the  law,  and  void. 

The  law  is  the  same  here,  if  the  loss  be  not  paid  when  the  amount  of  the  loss  has  heen 
determined. 

The  more  important  clauses  of  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act  of  1854,  17  &  18  Vict, 
c.  125,  are  in  effect  as  follows : 

By  s.  XX.  Whenever  the  pauties  to  any  deed  or  instrument  in  writing  to  be,  after  24th  of  October, 
i8<4,  made  or  executed,  shall  anee  that  any  then  existing  or  future  dinerences  between  them  shall  be 
xeterred  to  arbitration;  and  tney  or  any  one  claiming  through  or  under  them  shall  nevertheless 
commence  an  action  in  respect  of  the  matters  so  agrwd  to  be  referred ;  the  Court,  or  a  Judjre,  on 
application  by  the  defendant  after  appearance  and  before^  pleai  upon  being  satisfied  that  no  sufficient 
reason  exists  why  such  matters  cannot  or  ouj^t  not  to  be  roerred,  according^  to  the  agreement  of  the 
parties,  and  that  the  defendant  was  at  the  time  of  bringing  the  action  and  still  is  ready  and  willing  to 
join  and  concur  in  all  acts  necessary  and  proper  for  causing  such  matters  to  be  decided  by  arbitration, 
may  stay  the  proceedings,  on  such  terms  as  to  costs  and  otherwise  as  may  seem  fit. 

By  s.  xa.  It  in  case  of  arbitration  the  document  authoxiring  the  reference  provides  that  the  reference 
shall  be  to  a  single  arbitrator,  and  all  the  parties  do  not,  after  dijflferences  have^  arisen,  concur  in 
appointing  one,  or  if  the  one  appointed  refuse  to  act,  or  become  incapable  of  acting  or  die,  and  the 
terms  of  the  document  do  not  show  that  it  was  intended  that  the  vacancy  should  not  be  supplied,  and 
the  parties  do  not  concur  in  appointing  a  new  one ;  or  if  where  the  parties,  or  two  arbitrators,  are  at 
liberty  to  appoint  an  umpire  and  do  not,  or  if  the  appointed  umpire  refuse  to  act,  or  become  incapable 
of  acting  or  die,  and  the  terms  of  the  document  authorizing  the  reference  do  not  show  that  it  was 
intended  that  the  vacancy  should  not  be  supplied,  and  they  do  not  appoint  one  j  then  any  par^  may 
serve  the  remaining  parties  or  ari>it;{^tors  with  a  written  notice  to  appoint  an  arbitrator,  or  umpire,  as 
the 


By  s.  13,  it  is  provided  that  when  the  reference  is  to  two  arbitrators,  one  to  be  appointed 
by  tAck  party,  and  either  fails  to  appoint,  the  other  may,  after  giving  7  clear  da^  written 
notice,  appoint  an  arbitrator  to  act  alone.  S.  14  enables  two  arbitrators  to  appoint  an 
umpire.  S.  15  directs  that  the  award  shall  be  made  within  3  months  after  the  arbitrator 
has  been  appointed  and  entered  upon  the  reference,  unless  the  time  has  been  enlarged  by 
the  consent  of  parties,  or  the  Court,  or  the  Judge.  S.  10.  The  award  may  be  enforced  by 
the  authority  of  a  Judge,  at  any  time  after  7  days  from  the  time  of  pub.,  notwithstanding 
that  the  time  for  moving  to  set  it  aside  has  not  lapsed. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  where  Fraud  is  imputed,  the  question  of  arbitra- 
tion cannot  be  entertamed.    [Claims.]   [Compromise.]   [Fraud.] 

ARBITRATOR,  or  Arbiter,  a  disinterested  person  to  whose  judgment  and  decision 
matters  in  dispute  are  referred. 

ARBUTHNOTy  John,  M.D.,  pub.  in  1692  :  Of  the  Laws  of  Chance,  or  a  Mdhod  of  Caicu- 
lotion  of  the  Hcauirds  of  Gcune  Plainly  Demonstrated,  This  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
the  earliest,  if  not  the  first  work  pub.  in  En^and  on  the  subject. 

ARCHANGEL. — ^This  town,  like  many  other  Russian  towns,  has  suffered  severely  by  fire. 
In  1763  it  was  entirely  destroyed ;  1777,  200  houses  were  burnt;  in  1793,  3^xx)  houses 
and  the  cathedral  and  other  public  buildings  were  destroved. 

ARCHER,  Henry,  was  Act  of  Operative  Mut,  from  its  formation  in  1845  until  it  passed 
out  of  sight. 

ARCHER,  W.  H.,  was  Act  of  Catholic  Life  in  1849 ;  and  of  Catholic  Gild  Piov.  in  185a 
We  do  not  know  if  this  be  the  same  Mr.  W.  H.  Archer,  who  afterwards  became,  and  we 
believe  still  is,  R^. -General  of  Victoria.  That  gentleman  has  shown  what  interesting 
statistics  may  be  compiled  even  concerning  very  young  colonies ;  and  has  also  shown  great 
skill  and  method  in  the  arrangement.  The  name  has  become  a  household  woM  in 
statistical  circles  here. 

ARCHITECTS,  Civil  Engineers,  Builders,  and  Gen.  F.  and  L.  Ins.  Annu.  and 
,  Rev.  Int.  Co.— This  Ca  was  formed  by  D.  of  Sett,  dated  i8th  November,  1847,  and 
enrolled  under  7  &  8  Vict  c  1 10,  with  an  authorized  cap.  of  ;£'i,ooo^ooo.  The  Chairman 
was  Sydney  Smirke,  A.R.A.,  and  the  Man.  and  Act.  Mr.  John  Reddish.  Theprosp. 
said,  "  The  rates  for  both  F.  and  L.  Ins.  are  as  low  as  can  with  safety  be  taken.*'  As  to 
life,  *'  One  half  the  ann.  prem.  may  be  left  unpaid  for  7  years,  or  one-third  to  the  end  of 
life — thus  large  sums  may  be  ins.  at  the  smallest  possible  outlay.*'  The  Co.  had  provincial 
directors  in  Manchester,  Exeter,  Northampton,  Hertford.  In  1850  a  special  Act — 13 
Vict.  c.  X.— was  obtained  for  changing  the  name  of  the  Co.  to  the  British  Assu,  Co., 
under  which  heading  its  hist,  will  be  continued. 
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ARCHITECTS  Life  and  Fire.-— A  Co.  under  this  title  was  projected  in  1847.  It  was 
afterwards  founded  under  the  new  name. 

ARCUS  Senilis  {bcfw  of  age), — An  opaque  circle  seen  in  the  eyes  of  some  persons  of 
advanced  age,  and  depending  on  fatty  d^eneration. — Hoblyn^ 

ARGLES,  G.  F.,  was  Sec.  of  Lond.  branch  of  Brii,  and  Foreign  Marimiox  several  years  ; 
and  afterwards  became  Sec.  of  Hercules  (No.  3). 

ARGUS  Life  Assu.  Co.,  founded  in  1833,  with  an  authorized  cap.  of  ;f  300,000,  in  3000 
shares  of  ;f  100,  with  ;f  25  paid.  The  price  of  the  shares  has  varied  as  follows  :  1862,  ^28 ; 
1865  (15  April),  £,\^  lox.  ;  1871  (ist  December),  £22  to  £2^  The  causes  of  these 
variations  may  be  found  in  part  in  the  subsequent  hist,  of  the  co.,  but  the  variations  are 
also  to  be  traced  to  the  periods  of  declaring  a  bonus,  and  the  amount  of  such  bonus. 

The  orig.  prosp.  contained,  amongst  other  things,  the  following  statements  :  '*  L.  assu. 
enables  those  who  d«>end  on  personal  exertion  or  on  life  income  for  support,  and  all 
persons  who  may  be  mcapable  of  accumulating  a  sufficient  fund  out  of  their  savings,  to 
secure  a  maintenance  for  their  families  in  the  event  of  premature  death.  It  gives  to 
owners  of  landed  propertjr  the  opportunity  of  providing  for  widows  and  younger  children 
without  incumbenng  theu:  estates."  '*  So  extensive,  nowever,  is  the  practice  of  L.  ins. 
in  this  country,  and  so  numerous  are  the  cases  in  which  it  may  be  resorted  to  as  an 
economical  mode  of  investment,  or  as  a  precautionary  measure  of  security,  that  although 
many  excellent  offices  have  been  estab.  for  this  purpose,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  kept 
pace  either  with  the  rapid  advance  of  pop.  or  the  increased  demands  of  the  community. 
nis  consideration  has  led  to  the  estab,  of  the  Argus,"  *'  In  forming  this  estab.,  the  obiect 
of  the  Directors  has  been  to  present  great  and  unusual  advantages  to  the  assured.  Their 
attention  has  been  chiefly  directed  to  3  points,  viz.  :  (i).  To  offer  the  lowest  rates  of  assu, 
consistent  with  safety  to  the  inst.  (2).  To  give  increased  facilities  in  effecting  assu.  And 
(3).  To  afford  to  the  poL  -holders  security  for  the  prompt  settlement  of  their  claims."  *  *  In 
furtherance  of  the  first  object,  they  have,  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  best  au- 
thorities, and  the  most  authentic  ol^  on  the  duration  of  human  life,  and  after  minute  and 
laborious  calculations,  been  enabled  to  frame  a  set  of  T.  extensively  varied,  to  suit  the 
object  of  different  parties,  and  presenting  much  lower  rates  of  assu,  tian  those  ofan^  other 
office,^*  In  view  of  the  second  object,  they  were  to  have  "daily  boards,"  and  to  dispense 
with  "  all  unnecessary  formalities,"  so  that  a  pol.  might  be  delivered  "  in  a  few  hours." 
As  to  the  third  object,  there  was  to  be  no  "vexatious  litigation  or  delay  in  the  settlement 
of  claims  by  reason  of  technical  objection,  or  unintentional  misstatements  of  any  kind." 
On  the  whole,  the  Directors  felt  confidence  that  "by  combining  economy  and  security,  with 
facility  and  despatch  of  bus.,  they  have  effected  such  improvements  in  the  system  of  L. 
ins.  as  will  secure  for  this  estab.  a  decided  preference  on  the  part  of  the  public." 

As  to  the  rates  of  prem.,  they  were  about  5  p.c.  higher  than  those  charged  by  Economic 
at  the  same  period ;  but  they  were  lower  than  those  charged  by  manv  offices.  Pol.  were 
issued  on  increasing  and  decreasing  rates  of  prem.  Fixed  rates  01  prem.  enabling  the 
ins.  to  travel  in  all  parts  of  the  world  were  to  be  endorsed  on  poL  at  the  time  of  issuing 
same.  *^  No  proof  of  age  is  required  after  deaths  and  m  case  of  unintentional  mis-statement 
as  to  a£;e,  the  poL  will  not  become  forfeited,  but  an  equitable  proportion  will  be 
deducted  from  the  sum  assu."  The  prosp.  did  not  suggest  how  even  an  '* unintentional 
mis-statement "  was  to  be  discoverect,  no  proof  being  required.  Medical  officers  were  to  be 
immediately  appointed  "in  all  the  prmcipal  towns  throughout  the  kingdom,  on  the 
Continent,  and  m  the  Colonies."  Among  the  Directors  was  the  much-respected  name  of 
l/cwis  Pocock.     The  Sec.  was  Mr.  Samuel  Barrett. 

In  1835  the  Co. ,  which  was  constituted  under  a  D.  of  Sett ,  obtained  a  special  Act  of  ParL, 
5  &  6  Wm.  IV.  c.  IxxvL — An  Act  to  enable  the  Propritiors  or  Shareholders  in  the  Argus  Z. 
Assu,  Co.  to  sue  and  be  sued  in  the  name  rf  any  one  of  the  Directors,  or  of  the  Chairman  or 
See.  for  the  time  being  of  the  said  Co.  This  Act  recited  that  "  whereas  the  public  will  be 
greatly  benefited  by  the  formation  of  such  Co.,  and  a  considerable  revenue  will  be  derived 
to  His  Majesty  therefrom,  etc."  The  Act  was  not  to  extend  to  incorp.  of  Co. ,  as  indeed  will 
be  presently  seen.  A  memorial  of  the  names  of  the  Directors,  Chairman,  Sec,  and 
Proprietors,  to  be  from  time  to  time  inroUed  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  An  execution 
upon  judgment  against  a  Director,  Chairman,  or  Sec.,  may  be  issued  agrainst  any  present 
proprietor ;  and  if  such  execution  is  ineffectual,  fresh  execution  may  be  issued  against  any 
former  proprietor.  Persons  so  proceeded  against  to  be  indemnified  by  Co.  (s.  8).  Indeed, 
the  judgment  was  to  extend  to  property  of  Co.  (s.  9).  [Legislation  for  Ins.  Asso.] 
The  Co.  for  some  years  transacted  a  comparatively  small  bus.,  and  at  length,  in  1862, 
a  proposal  was  made  to  amal^.  it  with  the  Eagle,  on  terms  which  were  generally  considered 
most  advantageous  to  the  policy  and  shareholders.  The  arrangement  was  stopped  by  the 
Court  of  Chancery  on  the  intervention  of  a  policy-holder.  The  circumstances  render  the 
case  a  representative  one,  and  we  therefore  give  the  leading  details. 

At  the  period  of  this  proposed  amalg.  the  Co.  had  an  ann.  income  of  ;£^5,ooo^  and  a 
prem.  fund  of  ;f  500,000.  The  D.  of  Sett,  of  the  Co.  contained  no  power  to  amialg.  or 
trans.  Its  bus.  ;  but  it  did  contain  power  to  dissolve  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Board, 
in  which  case  the  Directors  were  to  proceed  in  such  a  manner  as  they  should  think  fair 
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and  reasonable  to  meet  the  existing  engagements  of  the  Co.  So  much  of  the  lands  as 
should  not  be  required  to  meet  existing  engagements  were  to  be  distributed  among  the 
shareholders.  The  deed  also  provid^ :  That  two  successive  extraordinary  general 
meeting,  specially  called  for  the  purpose,  shall  have  full  power  to  make  any  new  laws, 
regulations,  or  provisions.  Also  a  provision  that  two  successive  extraordinary  general 
meetings,  specially  called  for  the  purpose,  should  have  full  power  to  come  to  a  resolution 
to  dissolve  the  Co.,  provided  that  such  should  have  been  previously  recommended  by  the 
Board  of  Directors.  The  deed  also  contained  a  further  clause  (No.  107) :  That  after  a 
dissolution  the  Board  should  cease  to  grant  or  renew  any  pol.  on  behalf  of  the  Co.,  and 
should  proceed  in  such  a  manner  as  they  should  think  fair  and  reasonable  to  meet  existing 
engagements,  and  should  cause  so  much  of  the  funds  as  should  not  be  required  to  meet 
existing  engagements  to  be  distributed  among  the  proprietors. 

Before  the  agreement  with  the  Eagle  was  complete,  but  in  contemplation  of  it,  two 
general  meetings  were  held,  and  a  clause  was  added  to  the  deed : 


That  an  extraordinary  general  meeting,  specially  called  for  that  purpose,  should  have  full  power, 

ith  the  consent  of  three-iourths  of  the  proprietors  present  and  voting,  to  resolve  that  the  bus.  of  the 

Co.  should  be  transferred  to  any  other  Co.  associated  for  like  purposes,  and  to  appoint  a  Committee 


with  the  consent  of  three-iourths  of  the  proprietors  present  and  voting,  to  resolve  that  the  bus.  of  the 
Co.  should  be  transferred  to  any  other  Co.  associated  '     '" 
of  five  proprietors  to  carry  such  resolution  into  e£fect. 

By  the  agreement  with  the  EagU,  the  debts  and  liabilities  and  all  the  property  of  the 
Argus  were  to  vest  in  the  Eagle^  who  were  to  pay  a  sum  of  ;f  164,000  to  the  Argus  in  such 
manner  as  the  committee  might  direct ;  and  it  was  provided  that  Argus  shares  should  be 
transmuted  into  Eagle  shares,  and  Argus  policy-holders  have  an  endorsement  on  their 
policies  recognizing  the  Uabili^  of  the  Eagie^  or  Eagle  policies  for  the  same  amount ;  and 
when  the  poUcies  were  parti.,  should,  after  receiving  profit  up  to  the  time  of  the  trans., 
participate  pari  passu  with  the  Eagle  policy-holders  afterwards.  The  pol.  were  in  the 
usual  form,  providing  that  the  funds  and  property  of  the  Co.  should  (subject  to  the 
provisions  of  ihe  deed)  be  liable  to  pay  the  sum  assured,  and  that  the  proprietors  should 
not  be  responsible  beyond  their  shares. 

Under  these  circumstances,  a  Bill  was  filed  bv  a  parti,  policy-holder  to  restrain  the  trans., 
and  for  a  perpetual  injunction  against  any  similar  amalg.  The  case  came  for  hearing  before 
V.  C.  Wood,  in  1864 — Aldebert  v.  Letrf,  The  Court  considered  that  the  only  question 
was,  whether  the  proposed  trans,  was  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  deed  ?  and  was  of 
opinion  that  it  clearly  was  so,  even  supposing  the  supplementary  provisions  valid  against 
the  policy-holders.  That  although  the  policy-holders  nad  no  such  lien  as  would  ordinarily 
entitle  them  to  interfere  in  the  management  of  the  Co.,  they  were  entitled  to  apply  to  the 
Court  to  stop  the  waste  of  the  assets,  and  that  the  stipulation  that  the  liabihties  of  the 
Co.  should  be  provided  for  out  of  the  ftmds  on  a  dissolution  was  one  which  could  not  be 
disttirbed  to  the  detriment  of  any  policy-holder. 

Mr.  Bunyon,  reviewing  the  preceding  decree,  says : 

It  is,  however,  to  be  noted  that  the  V.  C.  appeared  to  think  that  the  amalg.  might  have  been  effected 
if  the  provisions  of  the  deed  had  been  duly  followed.  He  obsefTved:  Even  the  resolution  A,  which 
purports  to  authorize  a  sale  of  the  bus.,  recognizes  the  obligation  to  provide  for  existing  policies,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  that  under  that  restriction  the  resolution  might,  perhaps,  be  considered  valid  as  a 
mode  of  winding-up.  And  a^in :  I  am  now  dealing  with  a  case  of  a  policy-holder,  and  if  the  Co. 
had  made  an  adequate  provision  for  him  by  setting  aside  a  proper  fund,  or  in  any  other  way,  they  might 
have  arranged  their  anairs  as  they  pleased  so  tar  as  he  was  concerned.  Handing  over  the  whole 
concern  to  another  Co.  having  extensive  engagements  of  its  own  is  not  making  provision  for  liabilities. 
— Law  of  L.  Assu;  and  ed.,  p.  163. 

'  In  1865  another  attempt  was  made  to  amalg.  the  Co. — this  time  with  the  Commercial 

Union,  and  upon  terms  which  would  have  secured  to  the  shareholders  about  £^^  per 

share  return.     The  Post- Mag,  ^  in  announcing  the  fact  (i8th  March,  1865},  observes  : 

This  announcement  will  cause  surprise  to  many  who  are  aware  that  negotiations  were  all  but  completed 
with  a  respectable  legal  office^  whereby  a  larger  amount  per  share  would  have  been  received  by  the 
shareholders.  However,  the  Directors  have  doubtless  good  reasons  for  choosing  tiie  Oomm^rctall/num. 
and  it  is  gratifyinfl^,  at  any  rate,  to  find  that  they  have  at  last  become  unanimous  upon  the  question  of 
amalg.,  and  that  wis  concern  will  now  be  disposed  of  without  further  depreciation  of  the  shareholders' 
prop^^. 

In  pursuance  of  this  arrangement,  a  Bill  was  introduced  to  ParL  authorizing  the  amalg. 
and  the  dissolution  of  the  Argus»  This  Bill  came  before  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  1866,  Earl  Cathcart  being  Chairman  ;  and  was  refected. 

Since  that  period  we  believe  no  further  attempts  have  been  made  at  amalg.  The  Co. 
removed  its  offices  from  the  City  to  less  expensive  ones  in  King-st.|  Covent  Garden,  and 
is  understood  to  be  working  off  its  risks  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  and  not  seeking  for 
new  bus. 
ARISTOCRACY,  Duration  of  Life  among  the. — The  inquiries  of  Dr.  Guy  show  that 
while  the  expectation  of  life  for  males  of  £.  and  W.  at  20  years  of  age  is  over  40  years, 
or  bevond  the  age  of  60,  that  of  the  nobility  is  only  38'  5,  and  that  a  corresponding  ratio 
is  mamtained  at  every  succeeding  decennial  period.  In  analyzmg  the  matter  more  dosely, 
it  would  appear  that,  in  point  of  health  and  longevity,  the  aristocracy  fall  far  short  of 
the  agriculturist,  and  below  the  several  professions.  The  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found, 
Dr.  Guy  thinks,  in  habits  of  self-indulgence,  and  the  want  of  incentives  to  that  exertion 
which  tends  so  much  to  promote  health  and  vigour.    Among  men  of  independent  means 
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are  to  be  found  those  who  are  given  to  indolgencies  of  the  table,  to  excess  in  drinking, 
and  to  other  kiilds  of  dissipation  :  hence  with  them  the  inquiry  into  habits  becomes  of 
considerable  moment-  On  the  other  hand,  the  wealthy  classes  are  not  harassed  by  the 
mental  anxiety  and  bo£Iy  toil  which  attend  the  thinkers  and  workers  of  the  commnnity, 
and,  when  not  addicted  to  those  habits  to  wUdi  they  are  taapted  by  anqile  means^  may 
be  looked  upon  as  good  average  lives. — Wanfs  Medical  Estimatf,  1857. 

The  opinion  has  been  long  prevalent  that  a  distinctive  marriage  rate  would  be  found  to 
prevail  among  different  classes  of  the  community,  and  that  me  aristocracy  and  landed 
gentry  would  exhibit  a  law  differing  materially  from  that  of  the  labouring  pop.  As  the 
former  are  essentiallv  the  class  whose  rev.  interests  frequently  involve  the  necessity  of 
Issue  poL,  it  seemed  highly  desirable  that,  as  actuaries,  we  should  endeavour  to  obtain 
some  definite  information  as  to  the  operation  of  that  law — ^if  indeed  it  should  be  found  to 
exist  at  all. — Archibald  Day,  Assu.  Mag.,  1862. 

The  preceding  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  arising  here.  The 
entire  subject  will  be  followed  out  under  head  of  Peerage,  from  obs.  on  which  class  most 
of  the  facts  have  been  obtained. 
ARITHMETIC. — ^The  art  of  numbering,  or  science  of  number.  In  the  ordinary  and 
restricted  acceptation  of  the  term,  however,  arithmetic  is  the  art  of  expressing  numbers  by 
symbols,  of  combining  these  symbols,  and  of  applying  to  them  the  several  rules  of  greatest 
practical  utility.  It  is  the  foundation  of  the  actuary's  art ;  but  its  processes  are  too 
cumbersome,  and  he  has  constantly  to  resort  to  the  higher  branch,  as*  developed  in 
Algebra.     Shakespeare  makes  Conolanus  exclaim  : 

"  Now  'tis  odds  beyond  arithmetic." 

In  1852  Mrs.  G.  R.  Porter  pub.  Ratioftal  Arithmetic;  its  object  being  to  assist  in  rescuing 
arithmetic  from  the  degraded  rank  it  at  present  occupies  among  intellectual  pursuits. 
The  pub.  is  very  favourably  noticed  in  3rd  vol.  of  Assu.  Mag, 

ARITHMOMETER,  The. — A  calulating  machine,  invented  by  M.  Thomas  (de  Colmar),  of 
Paris.  The  machine  has  been  in  use  for  some  years  ;  but  improvements  have  been  made 
recently.  Its  inventor  has  been  awarded  medals  at  most  of  the  International  Exhibitions 
from  1 55 1  down  to  the  present  time.  The  instrument  is  in  practical  use  in  a  number  of 
Ins.  Offices  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  a  detailed  accoimt  of  its  uses  will  be  found  in 
the^xxtf.  Mag,  for  July,  1871.    [Calculating  Machines.] 

ARK  Life  Assu.  So.  (No.  i.),  founded  ini  839,  for  ''assu.  on  lives,  endow.,  deferred,  and  rev. 
annu.,  etc."  Its  authorized  cap.  was  ;f  600, 000,  in  12,000  shares  of  £$0.  The  paid-up 
cap.  was  stated  to  be  ;f  60,000.  The  organization  of  the  Co.  was  very  powerfrd.  The 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Lord  Monson,  and  Roland  Alston,  M.P.,  were  presidents,  and 
there  were  influential  names  among  the  vice-presidents  and  diiectors,  many  of  them 
being  designated  as  holding  high  office  in  the  Masonic  fraternity.     The  prosp.  said : 

This  So.  derives  its  orig.  from  members  of  the  fraternity  of  Freemasonry.  The  usages  of  the 
order  affording  peculiar  means  of  personal  knowledge  and  confidential  communication,  it  was  thought 
that  an  inst.  like  the  present  might  prove  acceptable'  and  useful  to  the  bristhren ;  and  in  that  opinion 
many  distinguished  masons  have  expressed  their  concurrence.  But  the  So.,  though  it  has  the  support 
of  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  toe  brotherhood,  assumes  no  other  name  and  claims  no  higher 
character  than  belongs  to  an  asso.  of  private  individuals.  Neither  the  grand  master  nor  the  grand 
lodge  has  ever  taken  a  part  in  pecuniaxy  speculations,  nor  granted  to  any  undertaking  of  this  descrip- 
tion authority  to  use  a  masonic  title.  The  claims  of  this  So.  to  the  confidence  of  the  brotherhood 
zest  on  the  known  character  of  its  declared  supporters. 

But  the  So.  is  not  exclusively  masonic  in  its  cnaracter.  It  is  open  to  all  who  choose  to  join  it,  or  to 
ins.  in  it.  The  field  of  enterprise  in  L.  assu..  though  already  much  occupied,  is  considerod  to  afford 
scope  for  the  useful  and  advantageous  estab.  01  an  asso,  so  rogulated  as  to  unite  security  and  reasonable 
terms  for  the  usured  with  a  fair  profit  to  the  assurers. 

Some  of  the  allusions  in  the  preceding  para.  prob.  had  reference  to  the  Freenuuans  and 
Gen ,  which  had  been  founded  m  1838,  and  afterwards  became  the  Albert, 

The  prosp.  also  contained  the  following  para.  :  A  return  of  $p,c,  will  be  made  on  the 
first  payment  of  prem,,  and  upon  each  subsequent  payment  made  on  or  before  the  day 
appointed ;  such  return  to  be  made  to  the  party  paying,  whether  principal  or  agent. 

The  shareholders  were  to  be  entitled  to  4  p.c.  int  on  cap.  actually  paid  up,  "in 
priority  of  any  appropriation  of  profits,"  and  were,  in  add.,  to  have  one-eighth  of  the 
realized  and  divisible  profits  every  five  years. 

In  the  outset  of  the  scheme  it  had  been  proposed  that  a  certain  share  of  the  profits 
should  be  appropriated  to  a  masonic  charibr :  *' But  as  that  proposition  could  only  be 
carried  into  effect  at  the  expense  of  the  holders  of  pol.  and  shares,  the  present  Directors 
thought  it  neither  fair  nor  wise  thus  to  pledge  the  property  of  others,  and,  therefore,  this 
point  of  *  benevolent  utility  *  is  left,  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  the  jreewiH  of  the  parties  entitled  to  the 
props:' 

This  change  in  the  plan  of  the  asso.  led  to  or  was  made  the  pretext  for  some  discord 

amongst  the  promoters,  and  to  some  delav  in  perfecting  the  scheme.     But  ultimately  all 

preliminary  difficulties  were  overcome,  and  a  circular  was  issued,  containing,  amongst  other 

things,  the  statement  last  quoted,  and  the  following : 

Arh  Life  Assn.  Office,  83,  ComhiU,  zsth  February,  1840.— Sir  and  Brother,— The  Directors  of  the 
Ark,9^c,y  have  now  completed  all  arrangements  for  carryingon  that  So.  .  .  .  Having  surmounted 
the  aaffictutie*  inddentaf  to  the  estab.  of  sudi  an  inst.,  ue  Directors  present  their  scheme  to  the  con- 
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sidaratioa  of  the  finttemttj.  .  .  .  The  Directors  feel  constraiaed  bjr  a  sense  of  justice  to  nse  this 
opportanity  of  noticing^  an  attack  made  on  this  So-  ia  the  FreemiisoHs^  QMirterly  Revieto,p\3h.  on 
30U1  September,  18^9.  .  .  .  The  ed.,  after  a^cdogisfaig'  for  some  previous  encomiums  on  the  Ark, 
etc.,  imputes  to  it,  m  snbekaiioe,  that  ita  0r^,  principles  are  abandoned  ;  that  it  has  abandoned  points 
«f  hammmUmi  srfuaw^,  aad  that  its  character  is  selfish. 

When  tile  present  DifecCOfs  joined  this  undertaking,  they  found  it  in  a  most  precarious  condition.  The 
plan  was  crude,  in  some  respects  impracticable,  and  in  others  inconsistent  alike  with  justice  and 
pnidence.  Their  first  task  was  to  remodel  and  purify  the  scheme.  They  early  determined  that  no 
Director  should  derive  any  emolument  from  his  appointment,  unless  or  until  a  general  meeting  of  the 
proprietors  of  shares  and  pol.  should  otherwise  oraer.  .  .  .  If  it  was  one  of  the  "  orig.  principles  " 
of  the  So.  that  Directors  were  to  make  money  by  their  offices,  there  certainljr  has  been  so  <ar  an 

abandonment  of  a  principle.    Brother  C was  connected  with  the  So.  at  the  time  when  this  "  orig. 

principle"  seems  to  have  been  considered  by  him  in  force,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  disposed  to 
carry  it  ont  to  its  fullest  extent.  On  the  2nd  of  March,  1839,  he  notifiea  to  the  other  members  that  he 
expected  by  way  of  remuneration  ^100  p.a.  to  increase  with  the  progress  of  the  asso.  up  to  2^400 

p.a.  as  a  maximum,  and  that  should  his  demise  take  place  before  that  of  Mrs.  C ,  and  within  nve 

years,  she  shoold  receive  jj^xoo  p.a.  for  life.    This  striking  illustration  of  the  "  principle  "  met  with  no 

tavonr.    The  other  members  discarded  the  principle,  and  scouted  the  illustration  ;  and  Brother  C 

withdrew  from  the  So.  to  indulge  his  disinterested  indignation  at  unaelfitknestt  and  the  abandonment 
of  such  an  orig.  jprinciple.  .  .  .  The  Directors  declare  that  evenr  sound  and  honourable  principle 
has  been  maintained,  and  that  the  So.,  as  now  constituted,  is  adapted  to  the  fulfilment  of  eveiy  purpose 
of  good  within  its  reach. 

This  manifesto  was  signed  by  Wm.  Woodall,  the  Actuary  of  the  Co. 

What  was  the  fate  of  this  Co.  does  not  seem  clear.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
in  existence  at  the  close  of  1S44.  It  certainly  could  have  had  no  sort  of  connexion 
with  Ark  (So.  a). 
ARK  Indisputable  Mux.  Assu.  So.  (called  for  brevity  ArA  No.  2),  founded  in  1853, 
with  an  authorized  guarantee  cap.  of  ;f  100,000,  in  20^000  shares  of  £$.  The  prosp. 
said,  "The  D.  of  Constitution  of  this  So.  is  framed  on  the  most  comprehensive  basis,  so 
as  to  embrace  every  improvement  in  the  modem  practice  of  assu.  for  life  or  other  contin." 
Among  the  "leading  features"  specially  enumerated  were  [inltr  alia)  the  following, 
abbreviated  considerably,  (i).  The  guarantee  cap.,  in  order  not  to  be  a  permanent 
burthen,  might,  *'  as  soon  as  the  bus.  of  the  So.  will  permit,''  be  paid  off  with  a  bonus  of 
100  p.c.  (2).  The  whole  of  the  profits,  "after  deducting  the  necessary  per-centage  for 
the  guarantee  cap.,"  were  divisible  amongst  the  "assurers" — ^meaning,  we  presume,  the 
assured!  (3).  The  pol.  "are  absolutely  indisputable,  and  their  validity  cannot  under  any 
circumstances  whatever  be  contested  against  the  children  or  representatives  of  the  assured, 
except  in  cases  effimtd,**  (4).  The  annu.  granted  by  the  So.  increeue periodically  "  from 
a  share  of  the  profits  arising  in  that  department.  TTus  is  a  feature  which  has  been  adopted 
by  only  one  other  asso.y  but  as  it  is  obviously  unjust  to  deprive  the  annuitant  of  his  legitimate 
share  in  the  profit  arisingfrotn  the  cap,  to  which  he  has  contributed,  the  principle  is  embraced 
in  this  So.  (5).  Self-protecting  pol.  are  issued  "containing  the  advantages  of  an 
endow,  at  a  specified  age  to  accrue  to  the  assu.  himself,  or  an  annu.  payable  during  his 
life,"  etc.,  etc.  (6).  Half-credit  pol.  (7).  Value  of  pol.  on  surrender,  "through  the 
absolute  incapacity  of  the  assurer  [jt)  to  continue  his  prems."  (9).  Apprentice  and 
educational  endow,  granted.  (10).  *'  Pol.  effected  for  the  whole  of  life  are  trans,  to  other 
lives  of  not  greater  age,  and  in  good  health  at  the  time  of  trans."  (11).  Amount  ins. 
when  it  became  a  claim  might  remain  with  So.  at  int.  from  4  p.c.  upwards.  We  dare  say 
it  might !  (12).  "Cleigymen  and  others  can  obuin  advances  to  assist  them  in  making 
repairs  in  parsonage  houses,  and  other  tenants  on  church  property,  and  to  meet  the  outlay 
for  dilapidations."  (13).  Scheme  of  building  so.  ins.  (14).  "A  diminution  of  half  a 
year  is  made  in  the  amount  of  prems.  when  persons  ins.  within  6  months  of  their  last 
birthday,"  etc,  etc.    (20).  "  No  extra  prem.  is  required  for  persons  living  during  time  of 


Bank  and  Life  Assu.  Department,"  which  simply  meant  a  deposit  branch. 

Among  the  trustees  was  John  Sadleir,  then  M.P.  for  Tipperary  ;  and  among  the  officers 
of  the  Co.  many  names  since  very  well  known  in  the  ins.  world. 

The  promoters  appeared  to  rely  upon  the  various  features  of  the  scheme  to  bring  them 
bus.,  and  in  this  respect  Uiey  were,  of  course,  disappointed.  The  asso.  dragged  on  its 
slow  existence  until  the  year  1856,  when  it  broke  up  and  became  a  total  wreck. 

We  have  or  had  in  our  possession  a  prosp.  of  this  asso.  with  the  following  Scripture 
anotation,  employed  as  a  motto  :  "But  witn  thee  will  I  estab.  my  covenant ;  and  thou 
snalt  enter  into  the  ark :  thon,  and  thy  sons,  and  thy  wife,  and  thy  sons'  wives  with  them." 
We  suspect  it  was  a  bad  bus.  for  those,  and  the  sons  and  daughters  of  those,  who  did  enter 
that  ark. 
ARK  Assurance  So.  (No.  3). — This  Co.  was  regis,  in  1870,  before  the  passing  of  the  Life 
Assu.  Act  of  that  year,  as  the  Leviathan^  with  an  authoriied  cap.  of  ;f  200a  It  has 
recently  adopted  its  present  name,  and  increased  its  cap.  to  jfioOiOOO— consbting  of 
40,000  shares  of  £2  \os.  The  Co.  is  not  regis,  with  Lim.  Liability — ^but  the  art  of  asso. 
contain  a  clause  "  limiting  the  liability  of  members  in  respect  of  pol.  and  other  contracts 
to  the  cap.  and  funds  of  the  Co.  for  the  time  being." 
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The  prosp.  tells  us  that  the  So.  undertakes  every  description  of  L.  assu.  bus.  at  home 
and  abroad.  We  must  give  a  few  of  the  "leading  features  "  of  the  office.  Thus,  under 
**  Ministers  of  Religion  "  : — 

Ono  of  tho  leading  objects  of  this  So.  is  to  extend  to  Ministers  of 
Religion  an  advantage  not  at  present  within  their  reach.  The  marked 
superiority  in  duration  of  life  ox  the  Ministers  of  Religion  over  laymen  in 
the  transactions  of  L.  Assu.  is  now  a  well-estab.  £ict  in  life  statistics,  a  fact 
of  which  the  members  of  the  former  class  are  fairly  entitled  to  the  benefit. 
This  consideration  has  induced  the  directors  to  have  special  tables  of  prems. 
computed  for  the  ins.  of  the  lives  of  that  large  and  influential  bodv,  oy  the 
eminent  and  well-known  Actuary,  A.  G.  Finlaison,  Esq.,  and  which  enable 
this  So.  to  issue  pol.  on  terms  considerably  lowca:  than  can  be  accorded  to 
the  public  at  large. 

The  annexed  is  an  abstract  of  this  special  scale  "with  profits"  : 

A  certain  number  of  shares  are  reserved  "to  be  allotted  to 
those  members  of  your  body  who  may  wish  to  become  share- 
holders." 

Four-fifths  of  the  profits  every  5  vears,  apportioned  on  "  contribution  "  plan.  The 
** one-third  credit"  "and  half-credit    plans  are  adopted. 

The  general  manager  of  the  Co.  is  Mr.  Geo.  Smythe,  who  was  for  some  years  connected 
with  the  Graham. 
ARKANSAS,  Ins.  Laws  of. — By  law  of  31st  May,  1864,  no  ins.  co.,  whet;^er  of  that  or 
any  other  State,  to  transact  ins.  bus.  until  deposit  of  20,000  dol.  of  the  bonds  of  that 
State  with  the  State  Treasurer.  Cos.  may  charge  2  p.c.  upon  amount  of  prems.,  "in 
consideration  of  add.  security  and  certainty  afforded  to  citizens  of  Arkansas  under  this 
Act." 

By  law  of  23rd  July,  1868,  Governor  to  appoint  commissioner  of  public  works,  etc. 
He  to  be  ex  officio  inspector  of  insurance  companies.  Quarterly  infection.  Clerks  to  be 
employed  for  the  purpose.  Agents  of  cos.  to  make  ann.  returns  of  gross  receipts  on  tax 
lists. 

By  law  of  8th  April,  1869,  agents  to  keep  enough  cash  in  hand  to  pay  tax  to  collectors 
(rate  of  tax  same  as  on  persoiul  property  generally) ;  and  in  default  of  payment,  agent 
prohibited  from  doing  bus. 

For  general  provisions  relating  to  corps.,  vide  Digest  of  Statutes,  1858. 
ARM  OF  THE  Sea. — A  bay,  road,  creek,  cove,  port,  or  river,  where  the  water,  whether  salt 

or  fresh,  ebbs  and  flows. — Wharton's  Law  Lex, 
ARMISTICE. — A  suspension  of  hostilities  between  belligerents. 

ARMY. — The  military  force  of  a  country.    The  conditions  of  ins.  as  regards  officers  of  the 
army  will  be  fully  discussed  under  Military  Service. 

The  army  is  divided  into  various  branches,  or  services,  stationed  in  various  parts  of  the 
world ;  and  has  therefore,  of  late  years  especially,  furnished  material  for  important  obs. 
regarding  the  influence  of  climate  and  locality  upon  health  and  longevity.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  stated,  generally,  that  no  greater  or  more  marked  instances  of  the  rapid  development 
of  sanitaiy  science,  in  relation  to  its  influences  upon  human  life,  can  be  furnished,  than 
those  arising  from  obs.  on  the  army.  It  is  for  the  especial  purpose  of  making  the  reader 
familiar  with  the  more  important  of  these  results  that  we  now  take  up  the  subject. 

Aggregated  bodies  of  men,  as  is  known  by  continued  obs.,  are  peculiarly  liable  to 
outbreaks  of  certain  diseases.  Careful  inquiry  may  determine  the  causes,  or  some  of  the 
more  obvious  of  these.  Science  will  generally  devise  a  remedy — the  cause  being  known. 
Pliny  and  Tacitus  record  the  outbreak  of  scurvy  in  the  Roman  armies.  We  do  not 
remember  that  they  record  the  remedy  adopted,  if  any.  When  we  come  to  speak  of  the 
Navy,  we  shall  have  a  good  deal  to  sav  on  this  subject  of  scurvy. 

The  British  army  appears  always  to  have  been  very  subject  to  the  ravages  of  small-pox : 
probably  from  the  peculiar  incidents  of  barrack  life.  Dr.  Brocklesby  says  that  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  the  disease  carried  off  about  I  in  4  of  those  whom  it  attacked 
in  the  natural  way  in  encampments  and  winter  quarters ;  and  that  onlv  2  out  of  9  soldiers 
escaped  the  disease.  It  follows  then  that  out  of  100  soldiers,  onlv  22  would  escape 
attack,  and  the  same  number  (22  in  every  100,  or  22  in  88  of  all  attacked)  would  die  from 
this  cause.— Dr.  Guy,  Public  Health. 

Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  during  the  present  century — without  going 
further  back — ^up  to  and  including;  the  Crimean  war,  tlie  risk  of  death  to  the  army,  even 
while  in  active  service,  has  been  tar  greater  from  sickness  and  disease  than  from  the  other 
incidents  of  war£Eu:e.  The  official  returns  show  that  during  the  last  3  years  and  5  months 
of  the  Peninsular  war,  and  this  too  under  the  great  Duke,  while  there  died  of  wounds  or 
were  killed  in  battle  8999,  there  died  of  disease  24,930,  or  very  nearly  3  to  I  !  During 
the  whole  campaign  (1808-14)  there  were  generally  22|  p.c.  of  the  men  absent  on  account 
of  sickness  1 

In  1 82 1  the  males  of  the  soldiers*  age  (20  to  40),  in  Gt.  Brit.,  was  found  to  be  1,966,664. 
The  total  pop.  then  being  about  14,000,00a  The  number  of  persons  actually  inroUed  in 
the  army,  navy,  etc — for  we  have  not  the  returns  for  each  branch  of  the  service 
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separately — ^was  much  less  than  it  had  been.    This  indeed  will  be  a  convenient  place  to 
present  some  statistics  for  future  reference : 

1801  Pop.  Gt  Brit.  10,472,048    Army,  Navy,  etc.    470,598 

181 1  Do.  and  Ireland.  17,907,220  „  640,500 

1821                 „  22,247,455  ..  319,300 

1831                 u  24,045,315  „  277,017 

1841                 „  26,707,065  „  312,493 

185 1  Do.  and  Brit.  Isles.  27,352,472  „  142,916 

i86i                „  29,030^398  „  162,021 

The  pop.  fig[nres  are  exclusive  of  the  army  and  navy. 

The  proportion  of  the  total  force  in  arms  (including  army,  navy,  marines,  and  embodied 
militia  at  nome  and  abroad)  to  every  100  male  population  of  the  U.K.,  aged  16  and 
under  40,  was  I3'6  in  1801,  14*1  in  1811,  3*8  in  1821,  3*6  in  1831,  r6  in  1841,  3*8  in 
i8u,  8'9  in  1855,  9*2  in  1856,  6'i  in  1858,  6'2  in  1859,  and  57  in  1861. 

Investigations  into  the  health  of  the  army  made  in  1825,  by  Mr.  John  Finlaison,  gave 
the  following  results : 

There  were  constantly  sick  of  the  Cavalry    4*0204     p.c 

»i  i>  Infantry    49773       >i 

„  ,,  Footguards      ...  4*2642       „ 

Average  of  whole  army      ...    4*478553    ,, 
"Which  was  more  than  thrice  the  quantum  of  sickness  prevedling  amongst  the  members  of 
Friendly  Sos.  according  to  the  Highland  Sos.  Tables.     The  numbers  observed  upon  were, 
cavalry,  94,293;  infantry,  126,513;  footguards,  92,889.     Total,  313,695.     Years  over 
which  obs.  extended,  1823  and  1824. 

The  mort.  of  the  French  army  on  an  average  of  6  years,  from  1820  to  1826,  amounted 
to  19I  per  1000  ann. ;  but  it  was  supposed  that  this  might  include  the  deaths  of  corps 
serving  in  the  Colonies. 

The  mort.  in  the  Prussian  army,  on  an  average  of  10  years  from  182 1  to  1830^  was  ii'/io 
p.  1000  ann. ;  but  that  army  vras  then  entirely  composed  of  young  men  between  20  and 
25  ;  while  in  the  Brit,  army  the  troops  were  for  the  most  part  above  that  age. 

In  1831  Mr.  Geo.  Farren  pub.  Rates  of  Mort.  among  the  Soldiery  of  Gt,  Brit.    The 

author  says : 

The  military  force  of  Gt.  Brit.,  exclusive  of  artillexy,  may  be  estimated  in  round  numbers  at  zio,ooo 
men;  of  these  about  5600  are  commissioned  officers.    .    .    .    Tbe  avera^  a^  of  the  soldiery  may  be 

officers,  of 
le  year  1827, 
.  _  ly :  wbiist  tne  UarOste  rate  at  the 

age  of  26  is  not  quite  half  sis^  much.     In  fact,  the  rate  among  the  soiaiery  in  Gt.  Brit,  is  equal  to  the 
rate  among  men  of  52  at  Carlisle. 

It  b  difficult  to  account  for  this  extraordinary  difference,  as  the  men  are  generally  well  selected,  are 
well  clothed  and  fed,  their  habits  are  subservient  to  the  most  wholesome  discipline,  and  their  exercises 
are  favourable  to  health.    It  is  a  fact  well  worthy  the  consideration  of  those  who  have  the  direction  of 


Mr.  Farren  then  follows  the  troops  to  their  stations  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and 

records  their  mort.  at  those  stations.     We  do  not  propose  to  follow  him  here.     We  shall 

have  occasion  to  quote  from  him  hereafter.    Speaking  of  the  West  Indian  stations,  he  says : 

In  ^amuucOf  for  the  xi  jrears  ending  1829,  there  was  an  average  number  of  men,  2524,  on  whom  the 
ann.  average  deaths  were  374.  Hence  ann.  rate  of  mort.  was  X3}  p.c,  or  x  out  of  7^  living  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  During  the  same  period  there  was  an  average  number  of  officers,  122,  and  of 
women  258.  The  mort.  of  officers  and  women  was  verv  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  living  of 
each.    Cfombining  them,  there  died  ann.  35!  out  of  380.    Hence  ann.  rate  of  mort.  among  officers  in 


Mr.  T.  K.  Edmonds,  writinc;  in  1832,  on  the  connexion  which  exists  between  sickness 
and  deathy  said  his  obs.  had  been  made  on  military  masses  of  the  greatest  magnitude, 
under  the  widest  variety  of  circumstances.  Two  years  of  sickness  to  each  death  he 
proclaimed  to  be  the  law  of  nature,  from  which  little  deviation  was  allowed  except  in 
very  unhealthy  climates.  This  proportion  had  been  observed  to  rule  over  the  English 
army  employed  in  the  Peninsular  war,  the  European  troops  in  the  East  Indies,  and  the 
native  troops  in  the  East  Indies.  In  the  English  army  at  home  and  inactive  there  were 
2I  yean  of  alleged  sickness  to  each  death.  In  the  English  West  India  army  there  was 
i\  year  of  sickness  to  each  death.  In  the  East  Indies,  the  proportion,  more  correctly 
stated,  was  2}  years  for  the  native  troops,  and  1}  ^ears  for  the  European  troops. 

In  1835  a  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  mort.  of  the  army  in  our 
Colonies,  with  a  view  to  financial  objects ;  but  in  the  course  of  that  inquixy  it  was  decided 
to  go  more  minutely  into  the  question,  and  to  consider  it  as  bearing  upon  the  health  of 
the  soldiers,  with  a  view  to  ameliorate  their  condition.  The  Commission  consisted  of 
Sir  Alexander  Tulloch,  Dr.  Marshall,  and  Dr.  Balfour.  Five  separate  reports  were  pub. 
between  1839  and  1853.  That  of  1839  was  upon  the  health  ot  the  troops  in  the  West 
Indies.  The  improvement  which  has  resulted  from  the  adoption  of  the  recommendations 
of  these  reports  nas  been  most  satisfactory.    For  instance,  in  Jamaica,  where  for  20  years 
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Rank. 


No. 


Lieutenant-Colonels        

jyj  dj  oxo   ■••   ••■   •••   ■•■   ••«   ••■ 

V>  cip  L&lIlS      ••■  •••  •••  •■•  ••■  ••• 

Lieutenants      

Cornets,  Ensigns,  and  Second  Lieuts. 


254 
260 

1354 
1952 

1046 


Average 
Age. 


47 'O 

43i 

36 

28"/ 


21 


19 
10 


the  mort.  had  averaged  140  p.  1000  of  the  strength,  Uwas  in  a  few  years  aftenoards  reduced 
to  30/.  1000.  The  mort.  in  Ceylon^  which  had  amounted  to  75  /.  looo,  had  been  reduced 
to  38/.  iocx>. 

In  1838  was  pub.,  StcUisUcal  Report  on  the  Sickness^  Mort.,  and  Invaliding  among  the 
Troops  in  the  West  Indies.  Prepared  from  the  Records  of  the  Army  Medical  Department 
and  War  Office  returns. 

In  June,  1838,  the  following 
return  of  the  ages  of  4860 
officers  in  the  army  on  full  pay 
was  obtained  : 

See  Appendix  to  Report  of 
Commissioners  for  Inquiring 
into  Naval  and  Military  Pro- 
motion (p.  298). 

In  1839  Mr.  Woolhouse  pub 
Investigation  into  the  Mort.  of 
the  Indian  Army.  This  in- 
vestigation was  undertaken  at  the  instance  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  National  Loan 
Fund  Ins.  So.,  and  was  based  upon  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  officers  of  the  Indian  army : 
with  the  dates  of  their  respective  promotion,  retirement,  resignation,  or  death,  whether  in 
India  or  in  Europe,  from  the  year  1760  to  the  year  1 834  inclusive;  compiled  and  edited  by 
Messrs.  Dodwell  and  Miles,  East  India  army  agents,  69,  ComhilL  We  do  not  propose 
to  dwell  upon  its  contents  here.    [Bengal.]    [Bombay.]    [Madras.] 

In  the  same  year  was  pub.,  Statistical  Reports  on  the  Sickness,  Mort.,  and  Invalidating 
among  the  Troops  in  the  U.  K.,  the  Mediterranean,  and  British  America.  Prepared  from 
the  Records  of  the  Army  Medical  Department  and  War  Office  returns. 

In  the  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  for  this  year  (vol.  i).  were  the  following 
papers  :  (i).  On  Sickness  and  Mort.  among  Troops  in  the  West  Indies,  part  I,  by  Capt. 
A.  M.  TuUoch ;  ditto,  parts  2  and  3.  (2).  Mort.  among  Officers  retired  from  the  Indmn 
Army,  by  R.  Christie.  In  vol.  2,  a  paper  On  the  Sickness  and  Mort.  among  Troops  in  the 
U.  K.,  from  Major  Tulloch's  report,  by  Mr.  J.  W.  C.  Lever. 

In  1840  the  first  statistical  report  on  the  sickness  and  mort.  of  the  U.S.  army  was  pub. 
It  covered  a  period  of  20  years,  from  January,  1 81 9,  to  January,  1839;  and  is  a  most 
instructive  document.     [See  again  1856  and  i860.] 

In  the  Journal  of  the  Statistical  So.  for  this  same  year  (vol.  3),  there  appeared  the 
report  of  a  committee  of  that  So.  '*  appointed  to  collect  and  inquire  into  V.  Sta.  upon 
the  sickness  and  mort.  among  European  and  native  troops  serving  in  the  Madras 
Presidencjr,  from  the  year  1793  to  1838."  A  second  report  by  the  same  committee  will 
be  found  m  vol.  4. 

In  1844  there  was  read  before  the  Statistical  So.  of  Lond.  a  paper  by  Dr.  Graham 
Balfour  :  Comparison  of  the  Sickness,  Mort.,  and  prevailing  Diseases  among  Seamen  and 
Soldiers^  as  shown  by  the  Naval  and  Military  Statistical  Reports  ;  and  the  same  is  printed 
in  the  Journal  of  the  So.  for  1845.  In  the  same  vol.  also  appears  a  paper  by  Assistant- 
surgeon  Edward  Balfour,  Madras  army  :  Statistical  Data  for  forming  Troops,  and  main- 
taining  them  in  health  in  different  climates  and  localities.  In  vol.  9  (1846)  there  is  a  short 
paper  by  Lieut. -Col.  Sykes :  Mort.  of  the  Madras  Armv,from  official  records. 

At  the  close  of  1846,  some  statistics  were  obtained  of  the  mort.  of  the  French  army  in 
Algeria ;  and  these  went  to  show  that  Algiers  was  as  fatal  to  the  French  as  India  to  the 
English  soldier.  M.  Boudin  showed  that  the  annu.  mort.  during  the  years  1837-46,  was 
7*58  p.c,  or  four  times  as  great  as  the  mort.  (i  "86  p.c.  in  1842-6)  in  France.  The  mort. 
was  as  low  as  4*5  in  1838,  and  as  high  as  14*1  p.c.  in  1840.  It  varied  a  great  deal  at  the 
different  stations. 

In  1847  was  pub.  by  Dr.  Graham  Balfour,  Statistical  Report  on  the  Sickness  and  Mort. 
among  the  Troops  serving  in  the  Madras  Presidency :  prepared  from  official  documents, 
printed  by  order  of  the  Madras  Government.     [Madras.] 

In  vol.  10  of  the  Journal  of  Statistical  So.  (1847),  appeared  the  following  papers  :  (i). 
y.  Sta.  of  the  East  Indus  Co.s  Armies  in  India,  Europectn  and  Native.  The  whole  of  the 
facts  therein  were  stated  to  be  based  upon  data  supplied  from  official  sources  in  India. 
(2).  On  the  Mort.  among  H.M.  Troops  serving  in  the  Colonies  during  the  years  1844.  and 
1845,  by  Lieut.-Col.  A.  M.  TuUoch.  It  especially  shows  the  great  advantage  resulting 
from  serving  the  troops  freauently  with  fresh,  instead  of  salt  meat.  It  furnishes  the  only 
statistics  we  have  met  wiUi  regarding  Hottentot  soldiers.  The  Cape  Corps,  composed 
entirely  of  this  class,  showed  a  very  favourable  mort.  result.  The  strength  and  deaths  for 
two  years  under  obs.  were  respectively  as  follows  : 

Year  ending  31st  March,  1845     Strength  420    Deaths  3 

»>  i>  1840    ,,         44"    "        3 

Average  of  these  two  years    ,,         434  »>        3 

being  at  the  rate  of  7  p.  1000  ann.  While  the  mort.  in  the  same  corps  on  an  average  of 
the  13  years  antecedent  to  1836  had  been  12  p.  1000  annually. 
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The  following  is  a  return  of  the  mort.  from  disease  arnon^;  the  European  troops  in 
H.M.  service  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  respectively,  showing  the  number  of  deaths 
pic.  on  the  whole  force  employed  in  each  year  from  1840  to  1848  : 


•  > 


Tears. 

East  Indies. 

West  Indies. 

Strength. 

Deaths 
firom  Disease, 

Ratio  p.c. 
on  Strength. 

Strength.    ^^  Dis^^e. 

Ratio  p.c. 
on  Strength. 

1840 
184I 
1842 

1843 
1844 
1845 

1846 

1847 
1848 

19,551 
21,635 
26,342 
28,047 

26,345 
26,392 

25, 195 
25,356 
23,444 

1,441 

2)588 

2,154 
1.480 
2,2Q5 

1,899 
1,165 

930 

7-37 
682 

982 

7-67' 
5 -61 

8-35 
753 
45? 
396 

5,783 
5.370 
5,301 
5,246 
4,266 

4,513 

4,733 
3.550 
3,981 

389 
530 
238 

286 
217 
216 
144 

106 
230 

672 

9-86 
4-48 

508 
478 

2-98 
577 

The  deaths  occurring  in  hospitals  in  consequence  of  wounds  were  not  included  in  the 
above  returns :  of  such,  during  the  9  years  1 840-8,  there  were  370  in  Bengal,  39  in 
Bombay,  2  in  Madras,  and  4  in  the  West  Indies. 

In  1849  were  pub.  Statistical  Reports  on  the  Sickness,  Afort.,  and  Invaliding  among 
the  Troops  in  Western  A/tica,  St,  Helena^  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^  and  the  Mauritius. 
Prepared  from  the  Records  of  the  Army  Medical  Department  and  War  Office  Returns,  We 
believe  there  are  some  subsequent  returns  of  a  similar  character  of  which  we  have  not  the 
details  at  hand. 

In  the  y6um.  of  the  Statistical  So.y  1849  (voL  xii.),  there  is  a  paper  (read  before  the 
Statistical  Section  of  the  Brit  Asso.  in  1848),  by  Assistant- Surgeon  Edward  Balfour : 
Additional  Obs,  on  the  Means  of  Maintaining  Troops  in  Health,  In  this  paper  are  some 
excellent  remarks  upon  the  influence  of  climate  on  health, 

Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  writing  in  1849,  with  some  of  the  details  of  the  preceding  reports 
before  him,  said : 

In  all  the  Brit,  dominions  the  mort.  amongst  military  men  dnring  times  of  peace  is  found  to  exceed 
that  of  the  civil  pop.  between  the  same  ages  in  England,  This  wX  may,  perhaps,  be  explained  by 
considering  that  the  greater  part  of  the  troops  are  quartered,  both  for  convenience  and  military  policy, 
in  large  towns  and  in  localities  in  which  a  much  greater  amount  of  mort.  will  be  found  than  the  average 
of  the  country  at  larg^ ;  and  the  same  causes  which  would  affect  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  may  So 
supposed  to  influence  in  some  degree  also  that  of  the  militaiy  men  quartered  amongst  them. — Thaughtt 
OH  Life  ln*.t  etc. 

The  Report  on  the  Census  of  185 1  gave  in  a  more  connected  form  than  they  had  previously 
appeared  in,  certain  valuable  statistics  regarding  the  army  and  navy  of  Gt  Brit  The 
information  had  been  supplied  to  the  Census  Commissioners  in  the  shape  of  returns  from 
the  War  Office,  the  Admiralty,  the  Ordnance,  and  the  Offices  for  Half-pay  and  Pensions. 
The  following  is  an  abstract : 

The  army  and  navy  had  on  the  31st  March,  1851, — exclusive  of  the  East  India  Co.'s 
army  and  navy,  and  officers  of  the  staff  of  the  army  not  serving  with  their  raiments,  and 
militia — 178,773  effective  men,  viz.,  142,870  in  the  army,  and  35,903  in  the  navy — besides 
83*797  non-effectives,  on  half-pay  or  pensions  :  63,305  for  the  army,  and  20,492  for  the 
navy.  The  effectives  of  the  army  comprised  6593  officers,  136,277  men  ;  and  the  142,870 
were  composed  as  follows:  Cavalry,  12,911;  infantry,  115,567;  artillery,  12,006; 
engineers,  2386.  Of  these  there  were  stationed  in  England  and  Wales,  36, 504 ;  Scotland, 
2655  ;  the  Idands  of  the  Brit.  Seas,  993 ;  Ireland,  26,272 ;  the  Colonies,  44,402  ;  India, 
29,096  ;  on  the  passage  out  and  home,  2948. 

Of  the  above'  numbers  in  the  army,  there  were  bom  in  E.  and  W.,  67,647 ;  in 
Scotland,  15,300;  in  Ireland,  53*169;  in  the  Islands  of  the  Brit.  Seas  and  abroad, 
6754.  In  the  noT/y  (exclusive  of  marines)  the  numbers  born  in  E.  and  W.  were  20,125  > 
Scotland,  1078 ;  Ireland,  2532  ;  Islands  of  the  Brit.  Seas  and  abroad,  1168. 

The  active  force  of  the  army  and  navy  amounted  to  2  p.c.  of  the  men  of  Gt.  Brit.,  or  i  in 
47 ;  or  taking  the  whole  pop.,  male  and  female,  I  in  every  158  was  engaged  in  purposes  of 
warfare,  or  defence  of  the  country.  The  males  of  the  soldiers'  age,  20  to  40,  m  Gt.  Brit, 
in  1 85 1  were  3,I93»496.  The  increase  from  1 821  was  equivalent  to  a  vast  army  of  more 
than  1,200,000  men. 

The  proportion  of  married  per  100  of  each  class  in  the  army  was  found  to  be,  officers,  25 ; 
men,  15.  In  the  navy,  30  officers  and  24  seamen.  But  it  must  be  here  remembered  that 
the  regulations  of  the  service  set  a  limit  on  the  marriages  of  the  men,  and  none  on  the 
officers.  The  proportion  of  bachelors  in  civil  life  at  the  same  date  was  31  in  every  100 
males  of  the  age  of  20  and  upwards.  Among  the  officers  in  the  army  of  20  and  upwards 
it  was  7 1  in  100 ;  among  the  men,  82  in  100.  Among  the  officers  in  the  navy,  60  m  100 ; 
among  the  men,  69  in  100. 

In  the  Joum,  of  Statistical  So,  for  1 851,  appeared  a  paper  by  Lieut. -CoL  W.  H. 
Sykes :  Mort.  and  Chief  Diseases  of  Troops  under  the  Madras  Government,  European 
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and  Native^  from  the  years  1842  to  1846  inclusioey  compared  witM  the  Mori,  and  Chief 
Diseases  of  1S47.  The  author  of  the  paper  sajrs :  "  I  do  not  purpose  making  any  com- 
parisons between  the  results  in  the  following  T.  and  those  shown  in  the  valuable 
contribution  to  the  V.  statis.  of  the  Madras  army  by  the  late  Sir  James  Annesley.  // 
wiJl  suffice  to  say  that  the  mort,  amongst  the  European  troops  is  materially  lessened  in  modem 
times f  while  that  of  the  Native  troops  remains  much  the  same,** 

In  the  same  vol  (xiv.)  there  is  a  paper  by  Mr.  Edward  Balfour :  Remarks  on  the  Abstract 
T,  of  the  Men  Discharged  from  the  Military  Service  of  the  East  India  Co,  "A  cursory 
examination  of  the  causes  which  led  to  their  dischai^e,  showed  that  crime,  disease,  and  a 
natural  physical  unfitness,  were  the  chief  agencies  in  operation." 

In  1852  Lieut-Col.  Syke^  read  a  P&pcr  before  the  Statistical  So.  of  Lond.  On  Mort, 
and  Sickness  of  the  Bombay  Army,  184B-49.  "  As  a  whole,  this  report  of  the  Bombay 
army  is  the  most  satisfactoiy  which  has  ever  been  received,  particularly  in  relation  to  the 
European  portion  of  it."  This  is  the  testimony  of  the  author  of  the  paper.  We  cannot 
follow  him  in  the  details ;  but  we  extract  the  following  passage : 

On  the  present  as  on  former  occasions  I  have  dwelt  strongly  upon  the  remarkable  healthiness  of  the 
native  troops,  as  indicative  by  analogy,  in  the  absence  of  returns,  01  the  value  of  native  life  in  India ;  and  I 
avow  that  my  object  has  been  to  excite  the  attention  of  assu.  sos.  in  England  to  the  prob.  pecuniary 
advantages  which  would  result  from  the  estab.  of  ins.  offices  in  India,  ror  giving  that  vait  bodjy  of 
native  public  servants,  whose  means  of  providing  for  their  £unilie«  are  dependent  on  their  own  lives, 
the  opportnni^  of  securing  something  for  their  widows  and  children  after  their  deaths.  To  give  them 
such  opportunities,  would  be  to  confer  a  blessing  upon  a  highly  respectable  and  very  large  class  of  the 
native  community. 

In  1855  there  appeared  in  the  Assu,  Mag,  some  Tables,  contributed  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Scales,  a  medical  officer  in  the  Blast  India  Co.'s  service,  exhibiting  the  Sickness 
and  Mort.  amongst  the  European  and  Native  Troops  of  the  Madras  Army,  The  eds.  in 
presenting  them  remark,  '*  As  from  the  extension  of  L.  assu.  in  our  Indian  possessions, 
every  information  of  this  kind  is  of  value,  we  present  a  summary  of  them  to  our 
readers." — Vol.  v.,  p.  245. 

To  the  i6th  R.  ot  Reg. -Gen.  (1856),  Dr.  Farr  appended  a  paper  entitled  "The  Great 

Powers,''  wherein  much  valuable  information  is  given  concerning  the  armies  of  the  seven 

^eat  powers  of  the  world,  viz.,  England,  France,  Turkey,  Austria,  Prussia,  Russia,  and 

tne  U.S.     The  number  of  males  of  the  *'  fighting  age  "  in  each  of  these  countries  from 

which  statistics  could  be  obtained  were  statra.     He  points  out  that  after  the  numbers  of 

a  military  force  are  filled,  they  are  continually  reduced  by — (i).  Deaths  from  disease  and 

from  wounds.     (2).    The  invaliding  of  men  disabled  by  sickness  and  wounds.     (3). 

Expiration  of  terms  of  service,  where  the  service  term  is  Umited.     (4).  By  desertion  and 

losses,  and  the  capture  of  prisoners  by  the  enemy.     It  had  been  found  that  the  ann.  loss 

from  these  causes  amounted  to  nearly  12  p.c.  on  the  mean  force.    To  sustain  a  r^;ular 

army  of  435,561  men  under  these  conditions,  would  require  52,267  recruits  p.a.     He 

continues ; 

The  mort.  in  the  general  pop.  of  England  at  the  military  age.  notwithstanding  the  innumerable  and 
evident  deficcts  in  the  sanatory  arrangement  of  towns,  and  tiie  low  living  of  considerable  numbers,  is 
less  than  x  p.c.  p.a.  The  causes  of  the  high  mort.  of  the  army  can  be  exactly  ascertained  by  investi- 
gation ;  and  arrangements  could  be  made  for  supplyine  all  that  is  necessary  to  preserve  their  health, 
except  in  times  of  oisastroos  defeat.  The  amount  of  desertion  and  invaliding  would  at  the  tame  time 
be  dmiinished. 

He  adds  by  way  of  note,  "  The  mort.  among  the  Dorchester  labourers  of  the  age  20-40 
is  less  than  i  p.c~so  that  luxuries  are  not  necessary  in  a  sanatory  sense."  The  cost  of 
each  man  in  the  service  (army)  in  181 1  had  been  found  to  be  about  j£li2  p.a. ;  it  was 
now  (1851)  about  £\QO,  Dr.  JFarr  found  that  97  out  of  every  100  in  the  Brit  army  were 
under  40  years  of  age  ;  and  the  proportion  in  the  Prussian  army  was  precisely  the  same. 

Dr.  Farr  pointed  out  in  17th  R.  of  Reg. -Gen.  (pub.  also  in  1856),  that  it  would  be 
useful  to  have  authentic  official  returns  of  the  deaths,  and  the  causes  of  death,  in  the  army 
as  well  as  in  the  civil  pop.  ;  for  it  would  at  the  same  time  dissipate  the  exaggeration  that 
always  attends  great  losses,  and  enable  the  public  to  see  precisely,  by  the  diseases  and  the 
mort.,  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  army  under  different  circumstances. 

Under  the  96th  art.  of  the  Code  Napoleon,  information  of  the  death  of  every  French 
soldier  is  reauired  to  be  sent  home  by  the  regimental  authorities,  and  entered  on  the  dvil 
registers  of  his  last-known  place  of  residence  in  France.  This  circumstance  has  to  be 
allowed  for  in  comparing  the  general  mort.  rates  of  England  and  France. 

In  1856  the  2nd  report  upon  the  sickness  and  mort.  of  the  U-S.  army  was  pub.,  and 
embraced  a  period  of  16  years,  from  January,  1839,  to  January,  1855  (see  1840  and  i860). 

Again,  in  the  19th  Report  of  R^.-Gen.  (1858),  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  names  of 
British  soldiers  who  die  abroad  are  never  inscribed  on  the  national  registers. 

In  the  three  years  over  which  the  Crimean  war  extended,  the  deaths  in  our  army  abroad 
were  as  follows : 

1854    Officers  231     men      7152    totals    7383 

1855 t»       263    „    20,052    „    20,315  '\ 

1856    „         72    „        2508    „       2580  i 

These  figures  do  not  exclusively  apply  to  the  Crimea :  they  extend  to  our  entire  army 

abroad  ;  but  the  great  proportion  of  deaths  were  in  the  Crimean  war.    The  experiment  Ji, 
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was  tried  of  adding  these  figures  to  the  national  'returns.  The  mort  rate  for  1854  was 
very  little  affected  by  the  add.  of  the  numbers  for  that  year.  In  18^5  die  rate  was 
increased  from  2*266  p.c.  to  2*312,  the  males  being  chiefly  affected.  In  1856  no 
appreciable  effect  was  produced  on  the  general  average. 

In  1857  a  Ro^al  Commission  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  sanitary  condition  of 
Brit,  soldiers.  From  1839  to  1853,  a  period  of  peace,  the  mort  of  the  infismtry  of  the 
U.K.  had  averaged  about  17  per  1000 ;  in  1859  it  was  found  only  to  average  8  per  looo. 
Dr.  Balfour  was  the  Sec.  of  this  Commission,  and  he  says,  speaking  of  the  improvement 
noted,  '  *  I  believe  that  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is  due  to  the  sanitary  improvements  conse- 
quent upon  the  statistical  results  whi(^  were  brought  out  by  our  investigation."  Not  many 
years  previously  we  had  been  told,  on  what  appeared  competent  authority,  that  the  mort 
m  the  Brit  army  was  in  time  of  peace  49  in  1000— that  of  men  under  24  years  of  age, 
24  in  1000 ;  while  among  those  above  40  years  of  age  it  was  as  high  as  126  in  looo  I 

Barracks  had  not  been  numerous  in  the  U.K.  until  about  17^.  A  Superintendent- 
General  was  appointed  in  1793,  after  which  many  barracks  were  built  in  Lond.  and 
several  of  the  provincial  towns.  In  1858  a  report  was  submitted  to  Pari,  censuring  the 
condition  of  many  of  these  buildings,  viz.  :  Keport  of  tfu  Cominissiorurs  appointed  to 
inqmre  into  tht  RegulaHons  effecting  ^  Sanitary  Condition^  the  Organitaium  and  Military 
Hospitals^  and  the  Treatment  of  the  Sich  and  Wounded,  It  was  in  consequence  of  this^ 
report  that  Mr.  Sydney  (afterwards  Lord  Herbert)  took  up  the  subject,  and  ^>eedily 
effected  many  improvements. 

Following  this  Report  of  1858,  and  taking  it  for  his  text.  Dr.  Guy  pub.  Sanitary 
Condition  of  the  Bnt,  Army,  and  especially  on  the  want  of  space  in  Barracks.  This 
paper  breathes  strongly  of  that  earnest  philanthropy  which  always  characterizes  the 
productions  of  this  learned  writer.    He  says : 

Now  this  report  .  .  .  brings  into  bold  ralief  one  great  &ct— one  distressing  and  disgracefol 
fact — that  the  mort.  of  onr  soldiers,  especially  oif  liie  inf&ntry,  and  more  eqiecially  of  the  fbotguards, 
is  very  much  greater  than  that  of  any  class  of  Uie  civil  pop.  with  whom  it  seemed  to  be  reasonable 
aud  natural  and  iaxt  to  compare  them.  And  when  you  reflect  that  the  army  is  recruited  from  a  pop., 
some  of  whom  are  conscious  of  defects  that  prevent  them  from  ever  offering  themselves  as  soldiers, 
and  others  are  rejected  in  large  nnmbers  when  they  do  offer ;  when  you  bear  in  mind,  too,  that  great 
numbers  of  soldiers  are  sent  back  as  invalids,  or  pensioners,  to  the  pop.  from  which  tney  were  drawn, 
to  be  reckoned  when  they  die  not  as  soldiers,  but  as  civilians,  so  as  to  swell  the  proper  rate  of  mort.  of 
the  civil  pop.,  and  to  diminish,  in  like  proportion,  that  of  the  army,  yon  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the 
gravity  ot  this  statement. 

We  regret  we  cannot  accompany  the  Doctor  further,  especially  in  his  crushing  proof  of 
the  deplorable  deficiency  of  barrack  accommodation. 

In  the  same  year  there  was  pub.  Mort,  (f  the  Brit,  Army  at  home  and  abroad^  and 
during  the  Russian  War,  as  compared  with  the  Mort,  of  the  civil  pop,  in  England 

In  1859  Dr.  Joseph  Ewart,  in  the  Bengal  Medical  Service,  published,  A  Digest  of 
the  V,  Sta,  of  the  European  and  Native  Armies  in  India  ;  interspersed  with  wggestions  for 
-the  eradication  and  mitigation  of  the  preuentUde  and  avoidahle  causes  of  sickness  and  mort, 
amongst  imported  and  indigenous  troops.     This  treatise  is  a  most  exhaustive  one. 

It  was  in  this  year  (1859)  that  the  Volunteer  movement  was  set  on  foot  The  sickness 
and  mort.  of  this  body  is  not  in  any  way  included  with  tHat  of  the  regular  arm^.  The 
Volunteers  numbered  14,981  in  1859,  133,342  in  i860,  176,571  in  1861,  173,3.1^  ^"^  '^^ 
178,260  in  1863,  186,334  in  1864,  194,430  in  1865,  1971511  in  1866,  204,029  in  1867, 

The  following  is  a  return  of  the  mort.  amongst  the  Native  Troops  in  the  Brit  army  in 
1859,  compiled  from  official  sources : 


Stations. 

Strength. 

Admissions. 

Deaths. 

Ratio  p.  xooo  in  strength.] 

Admissions. 

Deaths. 

p.  xooo. 

p.  xooo. 

Jamaica 

807 

1034 

25 

1281 

3095 

Barbadoes 

754 

766 

12 

IO16 

15-9 

St  Lucia 

103 

?i 

I 

922 

si-1 

Trinidad 

102 

6 

765 

Brit  Guiana 

301 

337 

a 

II20 

6-6 

Honduras 

322 

'^ 

a 

851 

6-2 

Bahamas 

32a 

13 

83a 

40-3 

Sierra  I.«one 

356 

193 

i 

^? 

I4X>2 

Gambia 

314 

205 

25-44 

Gold  Coast 

279 

162 

7 

581 

25*06 

Ceylon 

1564 

1133 

16 

7a4 

10*19 

China 

2009 

3283 

109 

163* 

537 

In  i860  were  pub.  :  (i)  Army  Statisticcd  and  Sanitary  Report ;  and  (2)  Statistical 
Report  on  the  Sickness  and  Mort,  cf  United  States  Army,  1855  to  i86a  This  last  report 
is  a  most  exhaustive  one.  The  bne  of  inquiry  was  simili^  in  many  respects  to  that 
pursued  with  r^^ird  to  the  army  of  Gt.  Brit 

In  1 86 1  Dr.  Farr,  F.R.S.,  r^  before  the  Brit  Asso.,  at  Manchester,  a  paper  On  the 
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Health  of  the  Brit.  Army^  and  the  Effects  of  recent  Sanitary  Measura  on  its  Mort.  and 
Sickness.  Among  the  Tarious  Commissions  ^appointed  at  the  instance  of  the  late  Lord 
Herbert,  was  one  for  introducing  improvements  into  the  V.  statis.  of  the  army.  The 
Commission  consisted  of  Lord  Herbert,  Sir  Alexander  Tulloch,  and  Dr.  Farr ;  and  an 
elaborate  plan  was  laid  down  for  the  obs.,  record,  and  analysis  of  the  sickness,  disease, 
and  casualties  of  the  army  at  home  and  abroad,  at  peace  and  in  war.  "That  plan  (said 
Dr.  Farr  on  this  occasion)  is  in  operation ;  and  I  request  jour  attention  to  some  of  the 
results  dedudble  firom  the  first  report"  : 

Under  the  new  system  an  exact  accoant  is  kept  of  the  diseases  of  erery  soldier  from  the  day  he 
enters  till  the  day  he  leaves  the  army ;  and  the  retoms  are  so  arranged  as  to  exhibit  the  diseases  of 
ereiy  regiment  separately,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  disability,  invaliding,  and  death  produced  by  each 
malady,  and  as  Car  as  possible  by  each  conspicuous  cause,  .  ,  .  The  variable  sanitary  state  of  the 
army  is  thus  brought  clearly  before  the  eyes  of  the  medical  department,  Uie  commanding  officers, 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  the  Sec.  of  State ;  so  that  evils,  instantly  known,  can  often  be  suppressed 
as  they  arise.  The  books  are  now  made  portaiblek  and  so  simplified  that  they  can  be  kept  in  the  field  as 
well  as  in  barracks. 

This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  gives  one  confidence  in  the  future  statistical  returns.  The 
learned  Dr. — to  whom  not  only  the  army,  but  the  entire  civil  pop.  of  this  country  owes 
so  much — then  details  not  only  the  steps  taken  at  home  to  carry  out  the  beneficial  objects 
of  the  Commission  ;  but  also  in  each  of  the  foreign  stations — to  be  ordered  to  many  of 
which,  in  former  times,  might  well  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  a  death  warrant 

It  was  the  beneficent  labours  of  this  and  the  other  Commissions  of  this  period  that 
inaugurated  a  new  era  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Brit  army.  Lord  Herbert,  alas  ! 
did  not  live  to  see  the  glory  of  his  labours.  He  died  in  this  very  year,  1861.  He  will 
always  be  remembered  as  the  soldier's  firiend. 

In  1863  was  pub.  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  Sanitary  State  of  the  Army  in 
India — a  document  bristling  with  statistics  of  the  greatest  interest  We  can  only  take 
one  or  two  of  its  statements  ; 

The  deaths  in  the  ^6  jrears  1800-56,  among  all  the  Co.'s  [E.  I*  Co.]  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men,  including  invalids,  in  India,  amounted  to  40,420  out  of  an  aggr^^te  of  588,820  years  of  life, 
obtained  by  a<Kiing  up  the  average  ann.  strength  m  those  years :  90  the  ann.  rate  of  mort.  has  Seen 
69  M  xooo  during  the  present  cenrurjf. 

The  mort.  rate  was  as  high  as  X34  m  the  first  Mahratta  war,  and  it  was  as  low  as  41  in  x8<2.  It  was 
high  again  in  the  years  of  the  Mutiny,  and  it  I14S  been  subsequently  lower  than  the  Indian  standard.  From 
the  rate  of  55  in  1770-09,  the  rate  rose  to  85  in  the  30  years  xwo-sg ;  and  the  mort,  fell  to  58  in  the  S7  years 
1830-^6 ;  so  the  death-rate  of  ike  Brit,  soldier  stnce  the  first  occupation  of  the  country  down  to  the 
present  day  has  oscillated  round  69  >.  xooo. 

In  the  same  year  (1863)  Mr.  James  Bird,  M.D.,  read  before  the  Brit  Asso.  a  paper  On 
the  Vital  Sanitary  Statistics  of  our  European  Army  in  India,  compared  with  those  of  the 
French  Troops  under  like  conditions  of  Climate  and  Locality.  Many  of  his  statistics 
regarding  Europeans  in  India  were  drawn  from  the  Report  last  mentioned.  He  supplies 
the  following  important  T.  of  the  mort  of  the  French  army  in  hot  climates  {except  A Igeria)^ 
for  10  years,  1838-47,  compiled  from  authentic  sources.     The  ratios  are  p.  1000  : 


Years. 
1838 

1839 
1840 

184I 

1842 

1843 
1844 
184s 
1846 
1847 

Mean 


Martinique.    Guadeloupe. 

79-1  ...  192-6  . 

165-2  ...  158*8  . 

.      103-5  ...  156-9  . 

I02-8  ...  129*5  . 

86-8  ...  42*1 

103*2  ...  68*9  . 

78*0  ...  72-1 

53*3  ••  456  . 

93*6  ...  25*6  . 

6o*t  ...  28*0  . 


Guiana. 

Senegal. 

Reunion. 

Average. 

48-0 

...      152*5 

...      324 

110*6 

25*0 

..        431 

...     25-5 

II74 

19*1 

...        655 

...      20X> 

ti 

39*5 

...      75*2 

...      848 

26*« 
29-8 

62*0 

...    3o;5 

52*1 

..      82*5 

..    28*1 

73*3 
58*8 

19*2 

...      66-2    . 

19-2 

...      41-3 

..    13-5 

382 

16*6 

276 

..     19*7 

374 

12*5 

...      38-9 

...    25*5 

37  "2 

904  89*0  25*3  61 '7  30*5  69*5 

This  average  it  will  be  seen  comes  out  at  69*5  p.  1000,  which  is  a  veiy  remarkable 
circumstance.  The  known  temperance  of  the  French  troops,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  above  corresponding  ratio,  leads  to  the  belief  that  our  solcQers  may  not  have  sacrificed 
their  lives  by  intemperance  and  vicious  habits  while  in  tropical  climates—a  view  that  Dr. 
Edward  Balfour  had  maintained  in  some  of  his  papers  already  quoted. 

In  1864  was  passed  2 7  &  28  Vict.,  c  85,  An  Act  for  the  betUr  prevenHon  of  contagious 
diseases  in  certain  naval  and  military  stations.  This  was  the  practical  commencement  of 
a  movement  of  a  most  humane  and  beneficial  tendency,  it  is  pitiable  to  see  a  £dse 
philanthropy  seeking  to  evade  it  all,  and  advance  backwards. 

In  this  same  year  CoL  Sykes  read  before  the  Brit  Asso.  at  Newcastle,  a  paper: 
Comparison  of  the  Organisation  and  Cost  in  Detail  of  the  English  and  French  Armies. 
There  is  nothing  in  it  directly  bearing  upon  our  present  subject. 

In  1865  the  entire  strength  of  the  Brit  army  was  208,590,  of  which,  4412  officers  and 
79,974  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  were  at  home^  and  6155  officers  and  118,049 
non-commissioned  officers  and  men  abroad.  The  deaths  of  134  officers  and  3403  non- 
conunissioned  officers  and  men  are  recorded,  and  are  thus  epitomized :  34  deaths  of 
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officers  in  Gt.  Brit,  3  in  Ireland,  and  97  abroad;  713  deaths  of  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men  in  Gt.  Brit.,  209  in  Ireland,  and  2481  abroad.  The  rate  of  mort.  in  the  army 
abroad  durii^  the  year  was,  in  the  case  of  officers,  I '576  p.c,  and  in  the  case  of  non- 
commissioned officers  and  men,  2' 102  p.c.  ;  whereas  the  mort.  in  Gt  Brit,  was,  with 
officers,  I  ^7  p.c.,  and  with  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  i  '183  p.c. 

The  statistical  report  of  the  army  medical  department  for  the  same  year  (1865)  shows  a 
decrease  in  the  mort.  of  troops  serving  in  the  U.K.,  compared  with  the  average  of  the 
six  preceding  years,  at  each  qain<^uennial  period  of  age,  except  under  20^  and  at  aces  35 
and  under  40.  Thus,  the  ann.  ratio  of  deaths  per  1000  living,  exclusive  of  all  depots^  in 
1865,  and  in  the  six  years  1859-64  respectively,  was,  under  20  years  of  age,  3*54  and  3*01 ; 
at  20  and  under  25  years,  3*49  and  6*09 ;  at  25-30  years,  6*75  and  8*25  ;  at  30-35  years, 
11*05  ^^^  12*23  f  ^t  35-40  years,  17*40  and  15*61 ;  and  at  40  years  of  age  and  upwards, 
14*49  ^^^  1 9 '^5*  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  ann.  mort.  p.  1000  living  among  the 
civil  male  pop.  of  all  England,  and  of  the  healthy  districts  of  England  respectively,  was, 
under  20  years  of  age,  7*41  and  5*83  ;  at  20  and  under  25  years  of  age,  8*42  and  7*30  ; 
at  25-30  years,  9*21  and  7*93;  at  30-35  years,  10*23  ^^  ^'3^  5  *'  35-4^  years,  11*63 
and  9XX> ;  and  at  40  years  of  age  and  upwards,  13*55  ^^<^  9'^^*  These  facts  illustrate 
the  deteriorating  effect  of  military  service,  for  while  under  30  years  of  age  the  mort.  was 
lower  than  among  the  male  civil  pop.  at  the  same  ages,  yet  above  that  a^e  it  was  higher, 
and  increased  with  the  advance  ot  years  in  a  mudi  more  rapid  ratio  than  in  civil  life. 

The  strength  of  the  Brit  army  at  home  and  abroad  in  1866  was  201,641  officers  and 
men.  At  home  there  were,  on  an  average,  in  cavalry,  infantry,  artillery,  and  engineers, 
4470  officers  and  79,654  men,  of  whom  3021  officers  and  53,456  men  were  in  England 
and  the  Channel  Islands.  The  residue  of  the  home  strength,  27,647  officers  and  men, 
were  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  laige  proportion  of  24,238  were  stationed  in  the 
latter  country.  The  proportions  of  military  force  in  each  of  the  three  kingdoms  to 
10,000  civil  pop.  were :  England  and  Channel  Islands  26,  Scotland  1 1,  and  Ireland  43. 
In  the  U.K.,  49  officers  and  1007  men  died.  The  mort  of  officers  was  1*096  p.c.  ;  that 
of  the  men  was  I  '264.*  Abroad  there  were  6252  officers  and  111,265  °^c°-  Tne  number 
of  soldiers  was  less  by  about  15,000  than  the  number  abroad  in  i86u|,  and  less  by  about 
7000  than  the  number  in  1865.  Seventy-nine  officers  and  1723  men  died  abroad  in  1866. 
The  mort.  was  remarkably  low ;  that  of  officers  being  1*204  P'^*  against  1*576  in  1865. 
The  mort  of  men  was  1*549  against  2*102  in  1865. 

The  strength  of  the  Brit,  army  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the  year  1867,  was  200,335 — 
viz.,  at  home,  87,607;  abroad,  112,728.  In  England  and  the  Channel  Islands  the 
strength  was  60,344  ;  in  Scotland,  3517  ;  and  in  Ireland,  23,746.  In  the  total  strength 
at  home  the  deaths  were — of  officers  49,  of  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  901, 
representing  a  mort  in  the  former  of  10*95  per  1000,  and  in  the  latter  of  10*84  per  1000. 
In  Gt.  Brit,  the  death-rate  of  officers  was  12-55,  ^  Ireland  6*62  p.  1000.  In  Gt.  Brit, 
the  death-rate  of  men  was  12*06,  in  Ireland  7*54.  In  the  total  strength  abroad,  in  1867, 
the  deaths  were— of  officers  81,  of  men  2203,  representing  a  mort  of  13*33  P*  ^^^'^  ^ 
officers,  and  20*66  in  men. 

The  following  particulars  relate  to  the  Bengal  army  for  the  same  year : — The  average 
strength  of  the  European  troops  was  34,603  men.  In  the  months  of  November  and 
December  6000  were  withdrawn,  and  in  calculating  the  admissions  and  death-rates  the 
returns  of  the  first  ten  months  only  have  been  regarded.  The  average  daily  sick  was 
1803,  or  53  per  lOQO.  The  admissions  into  hospitEd  were  48,876,  or  an  average  of  1412 
p.  1000,  showing  a  favourable  result  in  comparison  with  former  years.  The  deaths  were 
m  the  proportion  of  ^'95  p.  1000^  representing  a  loss  of  life  greater  than  any  that  has 
occurred  in  anv  year  since  1061,  but  explained  by  the  occurrence  of  an  epidemic  of  cholera. 
The  total  deaths  numbered  107 1,  and  479  of  these  were  from  cholera — ^that  is,  among  the 
European  troops.  In  the  preceding  year  it  was  noticed  that  the  ratio  of  deaths  among 
cases  of  dysentery  had  been  very  materially  reduced  ;  that,  from  havin|[  been  8'6o  p.c  in 
1859,  it  had  gradually,  and  almost  without  any  check,  fallen  to  4*19  in  1866.  In  1867 
the  results  were  not  so  favourable,  since  for  every  hundml  cases  treated,  5*33  died.  The 
native  enjoyed  a  remarkable  immunity  from  cholera  as  compared  with  the  European 
troops  ;  240  cases  occurred,  and  184  of  the  attacked  died.  Fevers  were  very  rife — 29, 100 
admissions,  or  744  p.  looo  ;  the  death-rate  being  3*04. 

R^;arding  the  army  of  the  Punjaub,  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  reported  that  the 
average  death-rate  of  Europemi  troops  for  nine  years  is  found  by  Dr.  Bryden  to  be  55  p. 
looa  Out  of  522  deaths  among  European  soldiers,  no  fewer  than  250  were  due  to 
cholera,  37  to  bowel  complaints,  and  39  to  fever,  and  out  of  225  deaths  among  the  native 
troops,  151  were  due  to  like  causes.  In  the  ten  years  from  1858  to  1867  the  average 
mort  in  &e  gaol  was  10*54  p.c. 

The  reason  for  all  this  was  close  at  hand  :  for  we  are  informed  by  the  same  Report  that : 
The  water  U  eot  chi^y  from  wells,  which  are  numerous  and  surrounded  by  the  most  polluted  soil-- 
large  cess-pits  full  of  bUck  oflFen«ive  stuff  being  found  within  a  few  feet  of  those  wells.  But  part  of 
the  water  used  by  the  people  comes  from  a  small  canal  led  from  the  Bara  nver,  and  about  eight  miles 
long,  and  we  are  told  that  the  water  flows  through  the  cantonment  in  a  number  of  open  surface 
channels  simply  scooped  out  of  the  soil,  and  is  exposed  to  every  8pecie9  of  contamination— latnnes, 
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annals,  washhoitses,  stables,  slaiwliter-lioiises,  etc.  There  are  no  fswer  than  seven  borial-mands  on 
the  bank  of  the  stream ;  several  fiesh  graves  were  noUced  within  3  ft.  of  the  vrater's  edge.  There  are, 
moreover,  three  villages  on  the  banks  of  the  cat,  with  an  aggregate  pop.  of  1598  seals ;  and  37  mills 
axe  worked  by  the  water  of  the  stream  before  it  enters  the  cantonment. 


the  city,  and  a  portion  only 


Non- 

Tears. 

Officers. 

commissioned 
Officers 

and  Men. 

1858 

35*13 

67-01 

1859 

2I-II 

33-96 

i860 

16-39 

26-03 

1861 

15*74 

25-67 

1862 

\lt 

19 '81 

1863 

16-82 

1864 

17*35 

1893 

1865 
1866 

15-76 

21-02 

12*64 

15-4? 

1867 

1333 

20 -66 

But  this  was  not  all.    There  being  no  sewerage  system  in 
of  the  solid  excreta  of  the  58^000  inhabitants 
bemg  removed,  a  large  part  of  it,  and  all 
the  liquid  excreta,  soak  into  the  soil  or 
evaporate  on  its  surface. 

Can  there  beany  reason,  except  aslight  and 
temporary  increase  of  cost,  to  prevent  the 
whole  of  the  European  troops  in  India 
being  concentrated  in  a  few  cool  and 
healthy  stations? 

The  R^.-Gen.  in  his  Report  on  1867, 
furnished  the  annexed  Table  of  the  ann. 
rate  of  mort.  p.  1000  amongst  the  officers 
and  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  in 
the  army  abroad,  in  each  of  the  years 
1858-67 :— 

The  results  of  the  preceding  labours  are 
here  shown  in  a  truly  encouraging  light. 

The  following  T.  of  the  ann.  rate  of  mort.  p.  looo  in  the  Austrian  army,  for  the 
period  1 85  7-67,  as  compiled 
by  Dr.  Ficker,  presents  re- 
sults of  a  remarkable  cha- 
racter from  an  English  point 
of  view  :— 

In  1867  was  pub.  by 
authority  of  Pari,  a  Report 
OH  the  Causes  of  Retntced 
Mort,  in  the  Fnnch  Army 
Serving  in  Algeria.  The  Re- 
port was  compiled  by  a  Com- 
mittee specially  appointed 
for  the  purpose:  the  in- 
structions to  which  were 
commendably  clear  and  la- 
conic: 

Earl  de  Gfejr  and  Ripon  having  reason  to  believe  that  mach  asefiil  information  in  renrd  to  the 
sanitanr  arTang[ements  for  troops  serving  in  hot  climates,  especially  in  the  field,  might  be  obtained 
from  the  experience  of  the  French  army  in  Algeria,  jrou  wul  proceed  to  that  country,  and  place 
yourselves  in  communication  with  the  muitazy  authorities  there,  who  have  received  instructions  to 
render  you  such  information  and  assistance  as  may  be  necessary.  Yoa  will  inquire  into  the  nature  and 
results  of  the  sanitary  arran^ments  referred  to,  and  report  on  these — statii^  at  the  same  time  to  what 
extent  they  will  in  your  opimon  be  applicable  to  Her  Mjgesty*s  troox»s  serving  in  India  and  other  hot 
climates. 

The  Committee  consisted  of  four,  including  Dr.  Sutherland  and  Major  Ewart 

The  Report  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Brit,  army  for  1868  furnished  the  following 

important  Tables.    The  first  shows  the  mort.  experienced  at  various  stations  at  the  various 

ages  of  life,  and  is  full  of  interest : 


Years. 

Estimated 
Strength. 

Deaths. 

Ann.  Rate  of 
luort.  p.  1000. 

1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 

379,374 
347,690 
527,772 

384,30a 
459. 3«> 
400,895 

467,154 
559,599 

615,409 

8646 
16,638 

'^ 

581 1 

6928 

5261 

11,942 

4432 

22*79 

24-67 
31-52 

30-97 

19-08 

16-96 
12-44 
12-38 

18-46 

7*22 

Stations. 

Ratio  of  Deaths  p.  xooo  of  strength  at  each  penod  of  life. 

Under 

20. 

Under 
«5. 

Under 
30. 

Under 
35- 

Under 
40. 

40  and 
upwards. 

New  Brunswick,  Canada,  Nova ) 
Scotia,  Newfoundland       ...      ( 
jDermuoa   ...     ...     ...     ...     ...     ... 

West  Indies  (whites)      

West  Indies  and  Western  Africa  ) 

•  (blacks) 

Cape  of  Good  Hope      

Mauritius 

Ceylon  *    ...     

China  and  Japan     

XIIUI9  •%%         *•%         ••%         •%%         •%•         •■•         ••• 

9-63 
7-21 

15-04 

... 

21-74 

3*oi 

•  •  • 

8*44 

... 

... 
12-84 

18-34 

4*53 

14-76 
2-82 

8*41 

7*29 

13*07 
23-59 

2-58 

15*23 

1456 

18-66 

11*17 

20*89 
12*66 

33-21 

20^ 
35*66 

9*75 

7*69 
i7X)7 

13  71 
14*72 
26-60 

4*13 

25*51 

15^5 

3a  "47 

7*30 

10 -75 

26-67 

40*24 
12-99 

53*57 
37*04 

41*24 

19-69 

7407 

53*57 
15-56 

a  •  « 

38*45 

50*84 

31*25 

... 

•  a. 

... 

61-23 
143-85 

•  •    • 

•  •    • 

•  •    • 

56-64 
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p.  1000^  including  all  branches  of  the  service-at  the 


••• 


16*67 

Lagos  and  Gold  Coast 

...    25*00 

95*22 

St  Helena... 

•  ■  • 

■•■      475 

?'§?5 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

...      I2'II 

16-66 

Mauritius    ... 

..      27-51 
..      21*89 

24*86 

Ceylon,  white 
Do.    black 

662 

...      21*4 

685 

Australia    ... 

...      13X>2 

17*54 

New  Zealand 

..     8-32 

16-31 

China,  white 

...   14-97 

3»*24 

Do.   native  and  Asiatic... 

...    24-6 

770 

Japan 

•  •■ 

...     i4X>i 

19*37 
14*84 

Straits  Settlements 

21-84 

India 

•  •  • 

..    21-7 

14*81 

Bengal 

•  •  • 

..      22*93 

31-96 

Madras 

•  •  • 

..    2372 

30- 1 1 

Bombay     ... 

•  •  • 

..  15-48 

The  next  shows  the  ratio  of  deaths 
following  stations  for  this  year : 

Malta 

Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

Newfoundland 

Bermuda  ...         ...         ... 

Barbadoes    ) 

Trinidad      >  White  troops 

SL  Vincent  I 

g^^   j  Bl«:k  troop.       :" 

Jamaica,  white  troops 

Do.     black  troops  

Bahamas  ...         ...  •••        ..• 

Honduras... 

Sierra  Leone       ...  ...        ... 

Gambia    ...        ...  .  . 

The  htOYy  mort.  in  Newfoundland,  compared  with  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New 
Brunswick,  is  specially  marked  as  being  due  to  Ifttemperance,  We  wonder  what  per« 
oentage  of  all  the  deaths  in  the  army  are  traceable  to  this  one  cause  I 

In  1868  the  Provost  Marshal-General  of  the  Army  of  the  U.S.  made  his  final 
report,  showing  the  operation  of  his  bureau  from  its  organization,  in  Biarch,  1863,  to  the 
close  of  the  war.  The  tables  annexed  to  the  report  show  that  280,739  officers  and  men 
lost  their  lives  in  the  army.  Of  this  number  5221  commissioned  officers  and  90,886 
enlisted  men  were  killed  in  action  or  died  of  wounds,  while  2321  commissioned  officers 
and  182,329  enlisted  men  died  of  disease,  or,  in  some  few  cases,  of  accident.  This  gives 
I  officer  killed  in  action  or  died  of  wounds  to  every  18  enlisted  men,  which  makes  the 
mort.  of  the  officers  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  the  men,  as  the  former  constituted 
about  i-25th  of  the  entire  force,  supposing  Uie  organizations  to  be  fiilL  On  the  other 
hand,  not  I  officer  to  90  men  died  of  disease.  Several  reasons  are  given  for  this 
remarkable  disproportion  in  favour  of  the  commissioned  class ;  one  is,  "  the  superior 
morale^  the  hopefulness  and  elasticity  of  spirit  which  is  given  to  a  man  by  investing  him 
with  a  commission  and  its  accompanying  authority,  responsibility  and  chances  of  advance- 
ment." The  disproportion  between  the  mort  of  the  commissioned  officers  and  enlisted 
men  of  coloured  troops  is  still  more  noteworthy.  In  this  branch  of  the  service  the  officers 
lost  in  killed  or  died  of  wounds,  I  in  about  42,  while  Ae  men  lost  but  about  i  in  66. 
The  officers,  however,  show  of  deaths  by  disease  a  loss  of  onlv  i  in  77,  while  the  men 
show  the  enormous  proportion  of  nearly  I  in  7,  which  is  by  for  the  highest  mort.  from 
this  cause  exhibited  in  the  records  of  the  U.S.  army.  As  the  general  proportion  of 
deaths  from  dis«ise  among  white  troops  was  less  than  I  in  17,  the  question  came  up  as  to 
whether  it  is  an  economic  or  philanthropic  measure  to  employ  troops  who  are  so  eminently 
liable  to  death  from  diseases  incident  upon  camp  life.  It  was  stated  that  the  loss  of  the 
r^;ulararmy  from  desertion  was  244-25  per  tooo,  while  in  the  volunteers  it  was  but  62-51. 
This  is  accounted  for  on  the  ground  that  the  men  who  enlisted  in  the  regular  army,  a 
large  proportion  of  whom  were  foreigners,  were  far.  inferior  in  cfaanurter  to  those  fumiuied 
by  the  States. 

In  December,  1871,  Dr.  Graham  Balfour,  the  head  of  the  Statistical  Branch  of  the 
Army  Medical  Department,  read  a  paper  before  the  Statistical  So.  on  the  Comparative 
Health  of  Seamen  and  Soldiers  as  shown  by  the  Naval  and  Miliiary  Statistical  Reports, 
We  can  only  very  briefly  glance  at  its  results :  and  there  is  the  less  ne«i  to  do  so  inasmuch 
as  the  paper  will  prob.  be  printed  in  the  Statistical  Journal^  in  the  vols,  of  which  will  be 
found  many  important  papers  on  this  subject  The  sickness  in  the  navy  had  been  found 
^eater  than  in  the  army.  The  mort.  less.  A  good  deal  of  what  is  termed  '*  sickness  " 
is  the  remit  of  accidental  injuries.  The  diffisrence  in  the  mort  might  be  explained  by  die 
difference  of  afi;e  in  the  services— the  navy  employing  a  great  number  of  young  and  healthy 
boys.  The  difference  in  diet  in  the  two  services  caused  some  variation  in  the  diseases. 
Ddirium  tremens  and  epilepsy  were  a  good  deal  more  prevalent  in  the  navy  than  in  the 
army.    The  following  passage  bears  more  immediately  on  our  present  subject : 

Thirty-five  years  ago.  when  public  attention  was  first  thoroughly  directed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
health  of  the  army  and  of  the  means  necess^uy  to  improve  jt,  the  mort.,  so  far  as^could  be  ascertained 
from  the  imperfect  datat^amounted  ..--.. 

it  was  under 
estimates  for 

represents  a  saving ^ ^     „  .  .  -  w 

even  at  the  lowest  estimate  of  the  cost  of  production  of  a  trained  soldier,  a  large  sum  of  money, 
which  would  be  necessary  to  replace  these  men.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  this  mon^ 
i^ue  has  been  all  realised  in  a  reduction  of  expenditure— many  of  the  improvements  referred  to  have 
been  effected  by  means  of  a  large  outlav ;  but  even  after  making  a  very  liberal  deduction  on  this 
account,  Uiere  will  still  remain  a  conaiaerable  pecuniar]r  saving  as  a  result  of  these  measures.  It 
should  alto  be  remembered  that  another  consequence  of  tms  judiaous  ea^enditure  has  been  to  renu>ve 
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aome  of  tfaose  objections  to  service  in  the  army  wbich  rendered  it  unpopular,  increased  the  difficulty 
(and  consequently  the  expense)  of  recruiting,  and  deterred  a  better  class  of  men  from  joining  its  ranks. 

Although  this  art  has  exceeded  the  length  orig.  contemplated,  it  will  be  seen  that  it 
only  furnishes  so  to  speak  the  skeleton  of  the  subject.  The  reader  can  follow  it  up  at  his 
leisure  from  the  sources  here  indicated.    [Battlk.]  [Military  Service.]  [Navy.]  [War.] 

ARNOLDly  Herr,  founder  of  the  Fire  Ins*  Bank  for  Germany^  at  Gotha,  in  1821. 
[Germany.] 

ARNOULDy  Sir  Joseph,  pub.  in  1848  The  Law  of  Marine  Ins,  and  Average,  A  very 
famous  work ;  mdeed,  regarded  by  many  as  the  very  highest  authority  on  the  subject. 
An  ed.  was  pub.  in  Boston,  U.S.,  in  1850,  with  add.  by  J.  C.  Perkins.  3rd  ed.,  by 
David  Maclachlan,  MA.,  Lond.,  i866»  2  vols.  It  is  from  this  last  that  we  have  chiefly 
quoted  in  these  pages.  The  author  says  in  his  preface  :  ''  Almost  the  whole  law  on  the 
subject  treated  of  is  Judge-made  law,  and  the  value  of  previous  decisions,  as  precedents, 
depends  on  the  application  of  rather  refined  principles  to  frequently  complicated  states  of 
fact." 

The  American  Law  ybumal  has  thus  aptly  described  this  work : — "  The  student  will 
here  find  within  a  convenient  compass  the  learning  of  the  continental  jurist ;  the  just  and 
politic  judgments  of  the  first  intellects  in  England,  in  Westminster  Hall ;  and  the  clear 
and  satisfactory  determinations  of  the  American  commercial  tribunal  and  judges,  at  once 
eminently  scientific  and  practical." 

ARR  EAR  Sy  OR  Arrearages. — Money  unpaid  at  the  time  due;  the  remainder  due  after 
payment  of  part  of  an  account ;  money  in  the  hands  of  an  accounting  party. 

ARREST  OF  A  Ship. — Arrest  is  a  temporary  detention  of  a  ship,  and  with  a  view  to 
ultimately  releasing  it,  or  paying  its  value. — Emerigon, 

Under  pol.  of  Marine  Ins.  the  underwriter  is  made  responsible  for  "  arrests,  restraints, 
and  detainments  of  all  kings,  princes,  and  people  of  what  nation,  condition,  or  quality 
soever."    By  the  word  *' people"  is  understood  to  be  meant,  not  mobs  or  multitudes  of 
men,  but  the  ruling  power  of  the  country,  as,  say,  a  republic. 

An  ''arrest"  takes  place  whenever  the  Government  of  the  country  to  which  a  ship 
belongs,  or  any  other  friendly  power,  with  the  object,  not  of  prize — ^for  then  it  would  be 
a  capture — ^but  with  a  desi^  to  restore  the  ship  and  goods,  or  pay  the  value  of  them  to 
their  owners,  seizes  the  ship  and  goods  for  State  purposes,  either  in  port  or  at  sea.  Thus 
where  a  Genoese  com  ship  was  seized  at  sea  by  Venetian  cruisers,  and  carried  for  the 
relief  of  Corfu,  then  in  a  state  of  famine,  where  it  was  sold  and  paid  for,  it  was  decided 
by  the  Rota  of  Genoa,  that  this  was  not  a  capture,  in  respect  of  which  the  assured,  who 
had  abandoned,  could  recover  for  a  total  loss ;  but  merely  an  arrest,  or  detention  c^ 

{>rinces,  the  object  being  not  to  make  prize,  but  to  purchase  com. — Roccus,    In  this 
ies  the  grand  dlistinction  between  arrest  and  capture, — Arnould, 

Cases  of  detention  [Detention  of  Princes]  have  arisen  under  circumstances  causing 
them  to  be  regarded  as  captures.  These  will  be  considered  under  Captures.  The  most 
common  form  of  arrest  is  in  the  shape  of  an  embargo,    [Embargo.] 

An  arrest,  detention,  or  embargo,  does  not,  like  capture,  break  up  the  voyage  under 
the  charter-partv,  or  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  contract  of  afireightment ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  voyage  is  still  supposed  to  be  proceeding  on  its  former  terms — ^the  period  of  detention 
being  considered  as  a  portion  of  it. — MaclachlatCs  Shipping, 

There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  if  a  Brit,  ship  be  arrested  or  seized  by  the  Brit. 
'  Gov.,  from  any  State  necessity,  or  detained  in  port  by  a  Brit.-laid  embargo,  this  is  a  loss 
for  which  the  underwriters  are  liable,  as  a  detention  within  the  meaning  of  the  poL  This 
was  the  dictum  of  Lord  Alvanley  in  Touteng  v.  Hubbard,  Such  accordingly  seems  to  have 
been  the  opinion  of  our  Courts  in  a  case  where  a  Brit,  ship  was  seized  by  the  Brit.  Gov. 
and  conv^ed  into  a  fire-ship  {^Greeny,  Young);  and  in  another,  where  such  ship  was 
seized  and  taken  in  tow  by  a  Brit  man-of-war  {Hagedom  v.  Whitmore),  In  fact,  says 
Arnould,  there  seems  no  ground  of  distinction  in  wis  respect,  as  far  as  concerns  the 
liability  of  the  underwriters,  between  an  arrest  or  embargo  by  the  home  and  by  a  foreign 
Gov.  Accordingly,  the  modem  French  Code  of  Commerce  has  decreed  that  "  arrest  by  the 
home  Gov.  after  the  commencement  of  the  voyage"  is  a  ground  of  abandonment  (Arts. 
369,  370) ;  and  the  later  French  Jurists,  especially  Boulay-Paty  and  Estrangin  [JSstrangin 
on  Pothur\  show  that  it  rests  on  precisely  the  same  ground  as  an  arrest  by  foreign  powers. 

It  was  formerly  considered  that  a  foreigner  who  had  effected  ins.  in  this  country  was 
debarred  from  claiming  under  the  pol.  in  respect  of  a  loss  resulting  from  the  arrest  by  his 
ovm  Gov.  of  the  property  ins. ;  because  in  the  eye  of  the  law  he  was  regarded  as  identified 
with  his  ruler  in  the  commission  of  the  act.  But  this  principle  is  now  clearly  restricted  to 
cases  in  which  the  arrest  is  committed  with  a  hostile  intention  towards  this  country. — 
McArthur, 

A  question  has  been  raised,  whether,  in  case  goods  are  seized  by  a  friendly  power  or 
by  the  home  Gov.  for  State  necessities,  as  in  the  case  of  provisions  already  mentioned, 
the  insured  can  recover  as  for  a  loss  by  arrest  and  detention.  The  better  opinion  seems 
to  be,  that  if  a  price  be  paid  for  the  ^oods,  equivalent  to  their  value  for  the  purposes  of 
ins. — i,e.^  their  prime  cost,  together  with  the  expenses  of  insuring,  and  loading  them  on 
board  —the  insured  can  claim  nothing  ;  if  less  than  this,  he  may  sue  for  the  difference ;  if 
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no  payment  be  made,  he  may  recover  as  for  a  total  loss. — Va/in,  Pothier^  Emerigonf 
Arnauld;  and  see  Auberty,  Gray,  Exchequer  Chamber,  1862. 

It  was  decided  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  iSyo—Fin/ay  v.  Tike  Liverpool  and  Great 
Western  SteamShip  Co. — that  the  '*acts  and  restraints  of  princes  and  rulers,"  mentioned 
in  the  pol.  and  bill  of  lading,  have  reference  to  the  forcible  interference  of  the  State  or 
the  Gov.  of  a  country,  taking  possession  of  property  manu  forti,  and  do  not  extend  to 
legal  proceedings  conducted  in  a  constitutional  manner,  nor  to  decisions  in  a  Court  of 
Law.  The  most  recent  instance  of  arrest  in  the  sense  here  implied  is  that  of  the  Germans 
tidctng  the  English  coal-ships  in  a  mouth  of  the  Seine  for  the  purpose  of  blockading  the 
passage  of  the  river,  during  the  late  Franco-German  war.  [Capture.]  [Detention.] 
[Embakgo]    [Prizes.] 

ARRESTMENT. — A  process  of  attachment  prevailing  in  Scotland.  A  judicial  order  is 
obtained,  prohibiting  the  removal  or  delivery  of  movable  property,  or  the  payment  of 
money  held  by  a  third  party,  until  the  satisfaction  of  a  debt  or  claim  due  to  the  arrestor 
by  the  person  whose  property  is  arrested.  It  is  equivalent  to  attachment  in  Lond.  Pol. 
of  ins.  are  especially  liable  to  be  subjected  to  arrestment.    [Attachment.] 

ARRET  (Fr.). — ^A  judgment,  decree,  or  sentence. 

ARSENIC^  Sale  op. — For  the  purpose  of  restricting  the  sale  of  arsenic  and  poisons  of  that 
class,  the  14  Vict.  c.  13  (1851)  has  imposed  various  restrictions  and  penalties,  which  we 
believe  have  had  the  tendency  of  materially  lessening  the  number  of  deaths  resulting  from 
unrestricted  dealings  in  poison — especially  arsenic. 

ARSON  (ab  ardendo  or  low  Lat.  arsis,  a  burning). — At  Common  Law  it  is  the  malicious  and 
wilful  burning  of  the  house  or  outhouse  of  another  man. 

This  (says  Blackstone)  is  an  offence  of  very  great  malignity,  and  much  more  pernicious 
to  the  public  than  simple  theft,  because  of  the  terror  and  confusion  which  necessarily 
attend  it,  and  also  because  in  simple  theft  the  thing  stolen  only  changes  its  master,  but 
still  remains  in  esse  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  :  whereas,  by  burning,  the  verv  substance 
b  absolutely  destroyed.  It  is  also  frequently  more  destructive  than  murder  itself,  of  whidi 
too  it  is  often  the  cause :  since  murder,  atrocious  as  it  is,  seldom  extends  beyond  the 
felonious  act  designed;  whereas  fire  too  frequently  involves  in  the  common  calamity 
persons  unknown  to  the  incendiary,  and  not  intended  to  be  hurt  by  him,  and  fiiends  as 
well  as  enemies. 

The  punishment  for  arson  was  by  our  andent  Saxon  laws,  death  ;  and  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  this  sentence  was  executed  by  a  kind  of  Ux  talionis  ;  for  the  incendiaries  were 
burnt  to  death ;  as  they  were  also  according  to  Gothic  constitutions.  The  Stat.  8  Henry 
VI.  c.  6  (1429)  made  the  wilful  burning  of  houses,  under  some  special  circumstances 
therein  mentioned,  amount  to  the  crime  of  high  treason  ;  but  it  was  again  reduced  to  an 
ordinary  felony  by  the  general  Acts  of  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Mary.  Moreover,  the 
offence  of  arson  was  denied  the  Benefit  of  Clergy  by  Statute  23  Henry  VIII.  c.  I.  That 
statute  was  repealed  by  i  Edward  VI.  c.  12  ;  and  arson  was  afterwards  held  to  be  ousted 
of  Clergy,  with  respect  to  the  principal  offender,  only  by  inference  and  deduction  from 
the  Statute  4  &  5  Ph.  &  M.  c  4,  which  expressly  denied  the  benefit  to  an  accessory 
before  the  fact. 

There  has  been  much  other  legblation  on  the  subject,  which  we  need  not  follow. 
The  latest  law  thereon  is  by  Act  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  97  (1861).  The  provisions  of  the 
previous  acts  were  repealed,  and  it  is  provided  (s.  2),  whosoever  shall  unlawfiiUy  and 
maliciously  set  fire  to  any  dwelling-house,  any  person  being  therein,  shall  be  guilty  of 
felony,  and  is  made  liable  to  penal  servitude  for  life,  or  not  less  than  five  years,  or  to 
impnsonment  for  not  more  than  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  or  solitary 
confinement ;  and  if  the  offender  be  a  male  under  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  may  also  be 
sentenced  to  be  whipped.  And  the  same  punishments  are  attached  (by  s.  i)  to  the 
felonious  offence  of  so  setting  fire  to  an^  church,  chapel,  or  meeting-house,  or  other  place 
of  divine  worship.  And  (by  s.  3)  provided  the  intent  be  to  injure  or  defraud  any  person, 
to  the  crime  of  feloniously  bring  a  house,  stable,  coachhouse,  outhouse,  warehouse,  office, 
shop,  mill,  malthous>e,  hop-oast,  barn,  storehouse,  granary,  pens,  shed,  or  fold ;  or  any 
fiarm  building,  or  building  or  erection  used  in  farming  land,  or  in  carrying  on  any  trade  or 
manufacture,  whether  in  possession  of  the  offender  or  any  other  person  ;  and  (by  s.  4)  to 
the  felonious  offence  of  nring  a  station  or  other  building  bdonging  to  a  railway,  port, 
dock,  harbour,  canal,  or  other  navigation ;  or  (by  s.  5)  any  building  (other  than  those 
already  spedfied)  belonging  to  the  Queen,  a  coun^,  riding,  division,  dty,  borough,  poor- 
law  union,  parish  or  place,  or  to  any  university,  or  college  or  hall  thereof,  or  to  any  inn  of 
court,  or  devoted  or  dedicated  to  public  use  or  ornament,  or  erected  or  maintained  by 
public  subscription  or  contribution. 

As  to  other  buildings  not  spedfied  as  above,  the  offence  of  so  setting  fire  to  them  is 
somewhat  less  penal;  bdng  a  felony  punishable  with  penal  servitude  to  the  extent  of 
fourteen  years  instead  of  life,  or  else  \ij  such  imprisonment  as  already  mentioned. 

It  is  also  enacted,  that  it  shall  be  felony,  and  punishable  as  last  mentioned,  by  any 
overt  act  to  attempt  to  set  fire  to  any  building,  or  any  matter  or  thing  in,  against  or  under 
a  building,  under  such  circumstances  that  if  the  firing  were  accomplished,  the  offence 
would  amount  to  felony  (sees.  7  and  8). 
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With  regard  to  arson  other  than  that  of  bmldings^  it  is  enacted  that  unlawfaUy  and 
maliciously  to  set  fire  to  any  stack  of  com,  grain,  puue,  tares,  hay,  straw,  haulme,  stubble, 
or  of  other  cultivated  vegetable  produce,  or  stack  of  furze,  gorse,  heath,  fern,  turf,  peat, 
coals,  charcoal,  wood,  or  bark,  shall  be  equally  penal  as  firing  any  of  the  buildings  above 
specified  (s.  17) ;  but  the  punishment,  if  by  way  of  penal  servitude,  is  limited  to  the  term 
oi  fourteen  years ^  in  the  case  of  so  setting  fire  to  any  crop  of  hay,  grass,  com,  grain  or 
pulse,  or  cultivated  vegetable  produce,  whether  standing  or  cut  down,  or  to  any  pert  of 
any  wood,  coppice,  or  plantation  of  trees,  or  to  anv  heath,  gorse,  furze^  or  fem,  where- 
soever the  same  may  be  growing  (s.  16) ;  and  to  the  term  of  7  years^  if  the  offence  be 
attempted  by  overt  act  and  not  completed — ^under  such  circumstances  that  if  the  firing 
were  effected  the  offender  would  be  guilty  of  felony. 

Finally  to  fire  any  coal-mine  (s.  20)  or  ship  or  vessel  (sees.  42  and  43),  is  made  equally 
penal  with  setting  fire  to  the  buildings  specified  in  the  Act.  And  an  attempt  to  do  so  by 
an  overt  act  is  also  severely  punished,  the  term  of  penal  servitude  being  in  that  case 
fourteen  years. 

As  the  crime  of  house  firing  still  remains  a  felony,  it  appears  to  us  that  it  is  within  the 
scope  of  coroners  to  hold  an  mquiry  in  all  such  cases.  We  do  not  consider  the  coroners 
by  any  means  the  best  persons  for  the  purpose;  but  failing  any  special  officer  being 
appointed  b;^  legislative  authority— in  the  U.S.  they  have  fire  marshals  in  all  the  large 
towns— any  inquiry  before  the  coroner  would  be  better  than  none  at  all.  The  truth  might 
be  elicited,  and  the  very  dread  of  any  inquiry  would  have  a  decidedly  deterrent  influence. 
[Coroners.]  [Firs  Protection  ] 

ARTERIES.  Disease  of  the.— See  Aneurism. 

ARTHRITIS. — Disease  of  Joints  (Class,  Local  ;  Order,  Diseases  of  Organs  of  Locomotion). 
The  deaths  registered  from  this  cause  in  England  are  few.  In  ten  consecutive  years  they 
were  as  follows :  1858,  77 ;  1859,  81  ;  i860,  68 ;  1861,  79 ;  1862,  70 ;  1863,  73 ; 
1864,  89 ;  1865,  74 ;  1866,  70 ;  1867,  75.  Over  a  period  of  fifteenvears  ending  1864 
they  averaged  about  4  to  eadi  million  of  the  population  living.  The  deaths  in  1867 
were  :  Males,  51  ;  Females,  24.    The  deaths  are  spread  over  all  the  periods  of  life. 

ARTHUR  Average  Asso.  for  Brit.,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Built  Ships,  founded 
in  Lond.  in  1867,  on  the  principle  of  mutual  asso.,  and  passed  into  liq.  in  1870. 

ARTICLES  OF  Association. — ^The  art.  of  asso.  in  a  co.  r^s.  under  the  Joint-Stock  Acts, 
1862  and  1867,  are  equivalent  to  the  D.  of  Sett  of  a  co.  formed  under  the  old  Common 
Law  system  of  partnenhip  asso.,  and  something  more.  They  comprise  and  constitute  the 
machinerv  by  which  the  objects  of  the  co.  are  to  be  carried  into  practical  effect  They 
may  on  the  one  hand  secure  to  the  co.  all  the  privil^;es  and  advantages  which  the  laws 
allow ;  but  they  must  not  go  beyond  the  law,  or  if  th^  do,  they  are  to  that  extent  in- 
operative :  and  on  the  other  hand,  they  determine  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  the  share- 
holders as  among  themselves. 

In  the  case  of  cos.  lim.  by  shares,  the  art.  of  asso.  need  not  be  r^;is.  concurrently  with 
the  Memorandum  of  Asso. ;  nor  indeed  need  any  art.  of  asso.  m  regis,  at  alL  Such 
cos.  may  fall  back  upon  Table  A  of  the  Act,  which  contains  all  tl^  more  ordinary 
provisions  for  the  gov.  of  a  joint-stock  co.  ;  but  we  do  not  advise  such  a  course. 
Every  co.,  and  especially  every  ins.  ca,  re(]uires  the  introduction  of  special  provisions 
adapted  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  its  intended  bus.  ;  and  although  these  can 
afterwards  be  introduced  by  special  resolution,  it  is  at  the  best  a  clumsy  and  incomplete 
method. 

Cos.  regis,  under  the  Joint-Stock  Cos.  Act,  1856,  which  had  adopted  Table  B  of  that 
Act  for  their  gov.,  in  lieu  of  separate  art.  of  asso.,  are  protected  by  s.  206  of  the  Cos. 
Act,  1862.  Table  B  being  held  as  not  repealed  for  the  purposes  of  those  cos.  Table  A 
of  the  Act  of  1862  should  be  expressly  excluded  by  cos.  regis,  art  of  asso.  for  their  own 
gov.  The  art.  of  asso.  may  at  any,  and  all,  times  be  altered  by  Special  Resolution, 
except  when  otherwise  provided  by  the  memorandum  of  asso. 

In  the  case  of  cos.  lim.  by  guarantee  or  altogether  unlim.,  the  art  of  asso.  must  be 
r^;is.  with  the  memorandum,  in  order  that  the  whole  scheme  may  appear  concurrently, 
(s.  14). 

The  art.  of  asso.  of  every  co.  r^s.  must  now  be  printed ;  and  a  copy  thereof 
supplied  to  every  member  (shareholder)  requiring  one,  for  a  payment  not  exceedii^  one 
shilling.    [D.  of  Sett.] 

This  work  is  not  intended  to  be  a  treatise  on  the  law  of  Joint-Stock  Cos. ;  although  it 
is  part  of  its  plan  to  give  an  intelligible  outline  of  the  main  features  of  the  law  relating  to 
ins.  asso.  All  the  leading  features  incident  to  their  formation,  constitution,  and  manage- 
ment, will  be  found  under  their  alphabetical  heads. 

ARTISAN. — One  who  practises  a  mechanical  art ;  a  mechanic ;  a  handicraftsman.  By 
early  writers  called  ''tradesmen."  Thus  we  have  the  famous  work  of  Rammazzini  On 
the  Diseases  of  Tradesmen^  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  at  large  under 
Diseases,  Occupations,  etc.,  etc.  The  consideration  of  the  diseases  peculiar  to 
different  classes  of  artisans,  has  received  much  attention  of  late  years ;  mostly  from 
persons  outside  that  class.  Mr.  H.  W.  Porter  says  (Assu,  Mag,  ix.  p.  27)  that  numerous 
instances  might  be  adduced  "  to  show  the  indifference  exhibited  by  artisans  in  availing 
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themselves  of  means  that  may  be  suggested  by  the  ingenious  and  philanthropic  for 
remedying  the  pernicious  results  that  arise  from  some  species  of  occupations."  We  fear 
this  has  l^n  too  true. 
ARTISTS,  Duration  of  Life  among. — It  is  generally  believed  that  artists,  adopting 
the  usual  signification  of  the  term,  viz.,  painters,  are  a  long-lived  class.  It  seems  a  not 
unnatural  conclusion  to  arrive  at,  for  nearly  all  the  circumstances  of  their  calling  appear 
congenial  to  longevity.  But,  of  course,  no  absolute  test  could  be  applied,  unless  all  who 
enter  upon  thb  branch  of  art  were  placed  under  obs. — their  ages  of  death  being  duly 
recorded.  The  same  argument  will  apply  to  other  professions.  In  perusing  lists  of 
those  who  have  arrived  at  great  ages,  this  fact  has,  of  course,  to  be  kept  in  mind. 
Subject  to  this  "mental  correction,"  the  following  T.  of  ages  of  great  painters  is 
furnished  : 


Bandinelli 
Bemini     ...     ... 

Caracci,  A. 

Claude     

David       

Ghiberti 

Giotto      

Guido      

Lawrence,  SirT. 
Michael  Angelo 


died  aged 
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11 
76 

64 
60 

67 
61 

96 


Murillo    

Raffaelle 

Rembrandt 

Reynolds 

Rubens    

Salvator  Rosa... 

Titian      

Verrocchio 
Veronese,  Paul 
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died  aged 

67 

37 

61 

69 

6;; 

58 

96 
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This  list  is  capable  of  very  considerable  extension  by  those  who  have  leisure  at  their 
command. 

ARTIZAN  FiRK  Ins.  Co.,  Lim.,  founded  in  1869,  with  an  authorized  cap.  of  ;f  50^000,  in 
shares  of  £1.  Two  of  the  reels,  promoters  were  Mr.  B.  W.  Jones  and  Mr.  £Iborough. 
We  have  not  heard  anything  of  the  enterprise  suice. 

ASBESTOS  (derived  from  the  Greek,  and  signifying  lo  extifiguish), — A  fibrous  variety  of 
mineral,  of  so  soft  a  texture  that  it  can  be  spun  or  woven  like  flax ;  and  so  incombustible 
that  it  can  be  cleaned  when  dirty  b^  burning  it.  It  has  been  applied  in  various  ways  to 
prevent  the  contact  of  flame  with  mflamm23>le  goods.  It  appears  capable  of  further  use 
m  this  direction. 

ASCENDANTS. — ^The  progenitors  of  a  family,  as  distinguished  from  descendants. 

ASCERTAINMENT  of  Surplus. — It  is  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  surplus  of  L. 
ins.  asso.  that  the  periodical  investigations,  known  more  generally  as  ''bonus  investiga- 
tions," take  place.  The  "ascertainment  of  surplus "  only  implies  one  side  of  the  trans- 
action :  and  it  assumes  that  which  may  not  exist  In  the  U.S.  it  is  the  function  of  the 
ins.  superintendents,  in  several  of  the  States  at  least,  to  make  investigations  to  ascertain 
the  depciencyy  if  any.  This  upon  reflection  will  be  seen  to  be  even  more  important  in  the 
interest  of  the  pol. -holders  than  the  other  process  understood  literally.  We  shall  discuss 
the  whole  question  at  length  under  Bonus. 

ASCITES. — Dropsy  of  the  abdomen  (Class,  Local  ;  Order,  Disease  of  Digestive  Organs), 
The  deaths  from  this  cause  in  England  show  very  little  fluctuation.  In  ten  consecutive 
years  they  were  as  follows :— 1858,  665  ;  1859,  766 ;  i860,  750 ;  1861,  728 ;  1862,  745  ; 
1863,  735;  1864,  719;  1865,  749;  1866,  702;  1867,  724.  Over  a  period  of  fifteen 
years  ending  1864,  the  deaths  aven[|[ed  38  per  million  of  the  population  living ;  for  the 
fivevears  ending  1864,  they  averaged  37. 

The  deaths  in  1867  were  :  M.,  275  ;  F. ,  449.    They  are  spread  pretty  equally  over  the 
different  periods  of  Ufe  up  to  70,  and  then  rapidly  decrease. 

ASHMOREy  Thomas,  pub.  in  1774,  An  Analysis  of  the  several  Bank  Annu,  from  the  first 
year  ofthiir  creation  to  the  present  time;  with  References  to  the  different  Acts  passed  relative 
thereto.  To  which  is  added  by  way  of  supplement  a  correct  account  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
voted  in  the  last  sessions  of  Pari, 

ASHORE. — A  ship  is  said  to  be  ashore  when  she  has  run  upon  the  ground,  or  on  the  sea 
coast,  either  by  design  or  accident. — ^Falconer's  Universal  Diet,  of  the  Marine. 

ASIATIC  Cholbra.— See  Cholera. 

ASIATIC  Marine  Insurance  Co. — This  Ca  was  founded,  we  believe,  about  the  year 
1850,  in  Calcutta,  but  chiefly  by  English  connexions.  It  passed  into  winding-up  a  few 
years  later ;  and  in  1856  an  order  was  made  on  the  English  shareholders  to  pay  3000 
rupees  p.  share,  equal  to  nearly  £200. 

ASPHYXfA. — Suspended  animation  produced  by  the  non-conversion  of  the  venous  blood  of 
the  lungs  into  arterial — Dunglison.     [APNilSA.] 

ASSESSMENT  or  Ins.  Losses. — The  term  '* assessment"  of  ins.  losses  prob.  owes  its 
orig.  to  the  fact  of  an  "assessor  "  being  very  generally  employed  for  such  purpose.  The 
multiplication  of  terms,  as  the  "adjustment,*'  "apportionment"  and  "assessment,"  of 
losses,  is  apt  to  become  confusing.  The  term  "  assessment  of  losses  "  appears  to  be  applicable 
to  growing  crops  destroyed  by  hail  or  fire;  but  we  think  for  all  practical  purposes 
Adjustment  op  Losses  and  Apportionment  of  Losses  will  be  found  sufficient  to 
cover  the  gronnd.    See  these  heads. 
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ASSESSOR. — An  associate,  in  judgment — Law  Diet, 

ASSESSOR  OF  Fire  Losses. — The  term  "assessor"  has  prob.  come  to  be  oaed  in  the 

sense  last  indicated.  The  assessor  is  the  person  called  in  by  the  management  to  assev 
the  damages.  The  objection  to  the  multiplication  of  terms  arises  in  considerable  force 
here,  for  we  have  in  common  use  "Adjuster,"  "Assessor,"  ''Inspector,"  and  "Surveyor," 
all  engaged  in  duties  very  much  of  the  same  character — so  much  so  that  all  the  positions 
may  be  occupied  by  one  and  the  same  person.  However,  we  can  only  deal  with  the 
d^ignations  as  they  arise. 

The  proper  duty  of  an  Assessor  or  Adjuster  of  Fire  Losses  is  more  particularly  the 
preparation  of  such  complex  statements  as  those  we  have  indicated  under  Apportionment 
OF  Fire  Losses  ;  and  for  this  purpose  a  very  special  training  is  necessary :  as  special  as 
that  of  average  adjusters,  whose  profession  it  most  resembles. 

The  process  of  assessing  the  amount  to  be  paid  under  an  ordinary  fire  pol.,  say  on 
furniture  or  stock-in-trade,  in  case  of  a  loss,  is  comparatively  simple. 

The  basis  is  a  written  daim  made  and  signed  by  the  insured,  giving  a  priced  detail  of 
the  property  destroyed,  and  it  is  common  to  require  him  to  declare  that  it  is  true  and  does 
not  include  profit,  etc.  The  poL  must  be  ascertained  to  be  unvitiated  and  in  force  ;  and 
to  range  over  the  property  claimed  for.  Items  not  covered  must  be  extruded  from  the 
claim  ;  also  such  as  are  specifically  covered  by  another  ins.  and  not  so  covered  in  the  ins. 
under  settlement.  Evidence  of  the  fact  of  the  destruction  of  the  property  is  required. 
The  actual  value  of  the  property  immediately  prior  to  the  fire  has  to  be  ascertained,  this 
amount  only  being  claimable,  as  the  ins.  is  a  contract  of  indemnity  simply,  and  not  a 
speculation  or  wager. — Itu.  Agent, 

The  assessor,  while  he  receives  the  definite  claim  from  the  insured,  still,  in  the  ordinary 
course,  is  paid  by  the  office  for  his  skill  and  labour.  He  stands  in  a  position  of  trust 
between  the  insui^  and  the  insurer  ;  and  this,  even  though  he  may  be  on  the  staff  of  any 
particular  co. — unless  indeed  the  insured  calls  in  professional  aid  on  his  own  behalf, 
when  the  assessor  will  consider  all  his  energies  retained  by  the  side  he  represents. 

The  pub.  from  which  we  have  just  ouoted  contained,  in  Feb.,  1868,  an  excellent  art. 
on  assessors,  from  which  we  may  with  advantage  take  one  or  two  passages : 

A  thoroughly  efficient  assessor  is  avalnable  su:quisition  to  afireco.  By  judicious  action  he  may 
save  the  exchequer  some  thousands  a  year,  which  would  be  sacrificed  in  the  hands  of  an  incompetent 
man.  But  more  than  this;  when  a  fire  has  happened,  he  is  the  incorporation,  the  visible,  tangible 
representative  of  the  office  and  its  line  of  policy.  The  co.  is  seen,  ana  watched,  and  judged  by  his 
actions.  If  he  be  reckless,  the  co.  is  reckless.  If  he  is  unjust  and  illiberal,  the  co.  is  so  in  popular 
estimation.  But  if  he  deals  with  the  claim  honourably  and  fairly,  taking  j^ains  to  award  the  exact 
me.asure  of  the  loss — no  more,  no  less — then  is  the  co.  judg^ed  to  be  prudent,  just,  and  safe. 

But  he  has  to  deal  with  all  sorts  of  tempers,  and  to  contoid  with  ignorance  which  is  averse  to  being' 
enlightened.  Insurers  will  at  times  claim  for  many  things  not  included  in  the  policy :  or,  being  ins.  in 
two  offices,  will  innocently  endeavour  to  obtain  the  full  amount  of  the  loss  from  both ;  or  will  persist 
in  charging,  not  only  the  value  of  the  goods  destroyed,  but  a  handsome  profit  on  them  likewise ;  or 
inserting  an  item  (generally  by  no  means  a  small  amount),  for  loss  of  lime  in  getting  out  the  fire  and 
attending  to  the  claim.  Ine  assessor  must  bring  these  unreasonable  people  to  their  senses — must 
teach  them  ins.  law  and  prove  to  them  ins.  practice,  and  having  moderated  weir  surprise,  must  leave 
them  satisfied  that  the  co.  has  permitted  them  to  sustain  no  loss,  and  has  acted  handsomely  throughout. 
But  this  is  often  anything  but  an  easy  task. 
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assessor  in  apportionine  the  loss  is  a  difficult  one.    A  difference  of  a  few  words  in  a  policy  may 

a  difference  of  thousanos  of  pounds  in  the  amount  which^  any  particular  office  has  to  contribute.  He 
has  first  to  adjust  the  claim  with  the  insurer,  and  watch  jealously  the  interests  of  all  his  employers, 
the  various  cos. ;  and  having  arrived  at  a  total,  he  has  to  allocate  the  amount  amongst  tne  cos. 
according  to  the  amount  they  insure,  and  the  specific  items  and  the  terms  of  their  respective  pol.,  in 
accordance  with  well  understood  principles  agreed  on  by  offices.  An  able  assessor  is  a  source  of  much 
advantage  to  the  co.  which  employs  him ;  and  if  his  ability  bo  so  distinguished  as  to  secure  him  a 
general  reputation,  his  occupation  b  constant  and  sure  to  become  lucrative.— /fu.  Agent, 

ASSETS  (from  the  Fr.  sufficient), — The  entire  property  of  all  kinds  of  a  co.,  cor|)orate 
partnership,  or  asso. 

A  good  deal  of  discussion  has  taken  place  from  time  to  time  as  to  what  constitute  the 
assets  of  an  ins.  asso. ;  or  rather  what  items  are  not  to  be  included  in  its  assets.  No 
positive  agreement  has  been  come  to,  and  yet  there  can  really  be  very  little  disagreement 
among  practical  men.  It  must  be  conceded  that  some  of  the  items  which  may  be  properly 
regarded  as  assets  in  a  '*  going  concern,"  are  no  longer  such  in  an  undertaking  wnich  has 
passed,  or  is  rapidly  passing  into  liquidation.  Inis  more  especially  applies  to  sums 
expended  for  foundation  expenses ;  but  in  some  sort  it  applies  to  uncalled  cap.  Foundation 
expenses,  so  long  as  they  remain  undischarged,  tire  tn  every  respect  a  liability.  When 
discharged,  they  may,  to  the  extent  which  they  have  been  judiciously  incurred,  rank  in 
the  representative  item  of  "goodwill.''  But  there  is  little  goodwill  in  a  concern  on  the 
point  of  insolvency,  and  none  when  the  concern  has  once  stopped.  It  seems  but  reasonable 
that  an  asso.,  which  has  expended  a  portion  of  its  cap.  in  founding  its  bus.,  should 
account  for  a  part  of  such  expenditure  by  "goodwill"  on  the  asset  side  of  the  account. 
Yet  the  only  justification  such  an  item  can  have  must  arise  from  one  of  two  positions  : 
I.  That  by  carrying  on  the  bus.,  a  sufficient  return  in  the  way  of  profit  will  be  secured, 
beyond  the  ann,  int.  on  the  outlay^  as  will  gradually  replace  the  outlay.  In  that  case  the 
amount  must  be  ann.  or  periodically  reduced  by  ue  measure  of  that  profit.     2.  That  if 
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the  bus.  be  sold  it  will  realize  the  sum  at  which  it  is  stated.  This  latter  test  can  only  be 
applied  under  very  special  circumstances — and  the  applying  the  test  is  to  diminish  the  value^ 
fy  shaking  confidence  in  the  concern.  As  to  life  ins.,  there  is  another  important  aspect  of 
the  case  which  we  shall  discuss  under  Goodwill. 

Regarding  the  '*  uncalled  cap.,"  it  is  clear  that  it  can  never  be  other  than  an  estimated 
asset.  In  a  solid  going  concern,  wherein  the  shares  will  be  generally  held  by  substantial 
men,  it  will  as  a  rule  be  a  good  asset  for  any  sudden  emergency.  But  in  an  asso. 
gradualhr  passing,  either  by  reckless  management  or  misfortune,  towards  insolvency,  the 
value  of  the  item  will  become  increasingly  precarious,  from  the  fact  that  solid  men  will 
continue  to  transfer  their  shares  for  such  considerations  as  will  induce  less  solid  or 
speculative  men  to  accept  them.  By  such  a  process,  working  under  the  discerning 
influence  of  self-preservation,  the  item,  by  the  time  it  is  required,  will  be  found  of  very 
little  real  value.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  character  is  being  developed  in  the  case 
of  the  European. 

Another  item,  r^^arding  which  much  uncertainty  prevails,  is  "Agents'  Balances."  The 
value  of  such  an  item  must  be  governed  by  many  considerations.  In  a  carefully  managed 
asso.,  where  the  agents  are  mostly  men  of  good  credit,  and  where  the  balances  are 
worked  up  closely  at  stated  periods,  the  item  may  be  good  for  the  amount  standing  in  the 
bal.  sheets— less  the  ordinary  agency  commission,  and  other  allowances,  if  any.  In  a  pushing 
speculative  office,  where  the  agents  may  be  of  an  inferior  social  stamp,  the  item  is  likely 
to  be  of  a  more  fictitious  and  untrustworthy  character.  How  can  any  rule  be  made  to  apply 
to  all  the  varying  conditions  of  management?  The  item  will  always  remain  one  of 
doubt ;  and  the  larger  it  is  in  relation  to  the  entire  income  of  the  asso.,  the  more  doubtful 
it  may,  as  a  rule,  be  considered. 

There  is  one  rule  as  to  this  item  which  appears  almost  too  obvious  to  require  mention, 
and  yet  it  (hes  require  mention.  It  is  this — that  inasmuch  as  all  ins.  prems.  in  Gt.  Brit, 
and  the  U.S.  (there  is  an  exception  as  to  marine  ins.  prems.  in  France)  are  payable  in 
advance,  nothing  must  be  considered  as  an  agetifs  bal,  which  had  not  become  actually  payable 
at  the  time  of  making  up  the  account. 

This  is  one  of  the  items  the  treatment  of  which  is  just  now.  engaging  a  good  deal  of 

the  attention  of  the  ins.  departments  in  the  U.S.     We  are  curious  to  see  how  they  will 

solve  the  difficulty— for  they  will  solve  it.     [Finance  of  L.   Ins.]    [Goodwill.] 

[Solvency.] 

ASSEVERATION  (from  the  LaHn^^-lo  affirm  earnestly ;  an  appeal  to  a  witness  for  the 

truth  of  a  representation. 
ASSHETON  [sometimes  oUled  Asheton],  Rev.  Wm.,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Beckenham,  Kent— 
in  some  works  described  as  Rector  of  Middleton,  Lancashire — ^suggested  a  scheme  for 
granting  annu.  to  the  widows  of  clergymen  and  others,   which  was  taken  up  by  the 
Mercers  Co.  in  1698 ;  and  which  involved  that  Co.  in  considerable  trouble  some  time 
later.    The  hist  is  a  very  remarkable  one.    [Mercers  Co.] 
ASSIGN  (To). — Applied  in  various  senses ;  generally  to  make  over  a  right  to  another.     As 
understood  in  ins.  law,  it  is  to  tnmsfer  to,  or  make  over  absolutely,  or  conditionally,  a 
pol.  of  ins.  and  the  moneys  receivable  thereunder  to  another  person. 
ASSIGNABLE. — Capable  of  being  legally  assigned  or  made  over. 

ASSIGNATION. — A  Scotch  term,  signi^ing  anything  simply  ceded,  yielded,  or  assigned  to 
another.  An  alienation,  transfer,  or  conveyance.  Hence  the  legal  instrument  by  which 
a  poL  is  assigned  is  called  in  Scotland  an  assigncUion, 
ASSIGNEE. — One  to  whom  any  right  or  property  is  assigned;  one  who  is  appointed  by 
another  to  do  any  act ;  one  to  whom  some  right  or  property  is  trans.,  or  upon  whom 
either  devolves  bv  mere  operation  of  law.  In  this  sense  an  executor  is  the  assignee  of 
the  testator,  and  an  administrator  of  the  intestate. — Burrill,  The  legal  maxim  applic- 
able in  this  case  is,  cusignatus  utitur  jure  asictoris,  i.e.,  the  assignee  makes  use  of  the 
right  of  his  assignor. 
ASSraiNMENT. — A  transfer  by  one  person  to  another  of  any  proper^,  real  or  personal,  or 
of  any  estate  or  right  therein ;  the  instrument,  or  writing,  by  which  a  trans,  of  property 
is  made.  An  assignment  may  be  either  absolute  or  conditioned,  A  pol.  of  ins.  sold  out- 
right requires  an  al^olute  assignment ;  whereas  in  the  case  of  a  poL  mortgaged,  but  redeem- 
able, there  is  a  conditional  assignment.  [Assignment  of  Pol.,  Stamps  on.] 
ASSIGNMENT  of  Ins.  Policies.— The  rule  of  the  Common  Law  has  been  to  r^ard  a  pol. 
of  ins.  as  a  chose  in  action,  and  therefore  as  incapable  of  being  assigned.  [Chose  in  action.] 
But  custom  on  the  one  hand,  and  statute  law  on  the  other,  have  nibbled  so  continuously 
at  this  fiction,  that  there  is  now  not  very  much  of  it  left.  In  add.  to  this,  the  practice  of 
offices  has  to  be  regard^l ;  for  while  the  practice  would  be  ineffective  to  the  extent  that  it 
'  might  be  contrary  to  law  or  custom,  yet  within  Uie  law  the  variations  will  be  quite 
allowable.  It  will  be  convenient  to  speak  of  the  several  leading  classes  of  pol.  under 
their  respective  heads. 

Accident,  —It  is  not  the  custom  of  accident  ins.  offices  to  recognize  assignments  of  their 
pol.,  on  the  general  principle  that  no  man  should  be  allowed  to  acquire  an  interest  in  the 
personal  injury  occurring  to  another.  For  the  same  reason  accident  offices  do  not,  as  a 
rule^  admit  one  person  to  ins.  another.    The  only  exception  should  certamly  be  in  allowing 

vol.  I.  14 
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a  wife  to  ins.  her  husband,  and  then  a  dear  explanation  of  her  motive  for  doing  so  should 
be  obtained.    [Life  of  Another.] 

Cattle. — In  this  branch  of  ins.  no  assignment  of  pol.  is  permitted.  The  insured 
however  can,  on  giving  notice,  and  proof  of  health,  etc.,  substitute  a  newly-purchased 
animal  in  the  place  of  one  s^d  off  during  the  term  of  ins. 

Fire. — The  contract  of  F.  ins.  is  to  make  good  to  the  insured,  his  executors,  or 
administrators,  such  loss  or  damage  as  he  shall  sustain  upon  the  property  specified  :  the 
word  ''assigns"  being  usually  omitted. 

At  a  comparatively  early  period  in  F.  ins.  practice,'  1 721,  the  case  of  Lynch  v.  Daltell 
arose,  wherem  the  obli^tion  in  the  poL  was  to  pay  aad  satisfy  the  assured,  his  executors, 
administrators,  and  asstgns^  within  15  days  after  any  auarter-day  in  which  he  should  suffer 
by  fire,  his  loss,  not  exceeding  a  certain  sum.  He  sold  the  properhr,  and  a  fire  occurring 
after  the  conveyance,  the  purchaser  filed  a  bill  agaiast  the  omce^the  Sun,  Lord 
Chancellor  King,  in  delivering  judgment,  said : 

These  pol.  are  not  ins.  of  the  specific  thin^fs  mentioned  to  be  ins.,  nor  do  sach  ins.  attach  of  the 
reality,  or  in  any  manner  go  with  tne  same  as  incident  thereto  by  any  conveyance  or  agreement,  but  are 
only  special  agreements  with  the  assu.  against  such  loss  or  damage  as  they  may  sostain.  The  party 
insuring  must  have  a  property  at  the  time  of  the  loss,  or  he  can  sustain  no  loss ;  and  consequently  can 
be  entitled  to  no  satisfaction.  .  .  .  These  pol.  are  not  m  their  nature  assignable,  nor  is  the  interest 
ever  intended  to  be  trans,  from  one  to  the  other  without  the  express  consent  of  the  office.  .  .  . 
Besides,  the  appellant's  claim  is  at  best  founded  on  an  assignment  never  agreed  for  until  the  person 
ins.  had  determmed  his  int.  in  the  pel.  by  parting  with  his  whole  property,  and  never  executed  until  the 
loss  had  actually  happened. 

His  Lordship  thereupon  dismissed  the  biU,  and  his  decree  was  affirmed  in  the  House  of 
Lords.    In  this  same  case  it  was  further  decided  as  follows : 

There  is  one  event  in  which  these  pol.  against  Fire  are  allowed  to  be  trans.,  and  that  is  when  any 
person  dies,  the  pol.  and  interest  therein  shall  continue  to  the  heir,  executor,  or  administrator 
respectively,  to  whom  the  property  ins.  shall  belong :  provided  before  any  new  payment  be  made,  such 
heir,  executor,  or  administrator,  do  procure  his  or  her  right  to  be  indorsed  on  the  pol.  at  the  said 
office,  or  the  prem.  be  paid  in  the  name  of  the  said  heir,  etc.  But  in  all  other  cases  there  can  be  no 
aasifnment ;  and  the  party  desiring  the  indemnity  must  have  an  interest  in  the  thing  ins.  at  the  time  of 

In  1854  the  case  of  Saddlers  Co.  v.  Badcock  arose,  under  a  pol.  issued  by  the  Hand-in- 
Hand,  for  a  term  of  7  years,  by  a  person  having  a  term  of  64  years  then  to  run.  The 
obligation  of  the  poL  was  '*  to  raise  and  pay  out  of  the  contribution  stock  the  sum  of 
£difio  to  the  assured,  her  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  so  often  as  the  house 
should  be  burned  down  within  the  said  term,  unless  the  Directors  should  build  the  said 
house  or  put  it  in  as  good  plight  as  before  the  fire."  Upon  the  back  of  the  pol.  was  an 
indorsement  that  if  the  pol.  was  assigned,  the  assignment  must  be  entered  21  days  after 
the  making  thereof.  After  the  expiration  of  the  64  years,  but  before  the  expiration  of 
the  7th  year,  the  house  was  burned  down.  The  insured  then  assigned  the  poL  for  a 
nominal  consideration  to  her  late  landlords,  who  tendered  the  pol.  to  the  office  for  entry, 
which  was  refused,  and  who  thereupon  filed  their  bill  to  recover  the  sum  ins.  The  case 
came  before  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke,  who  in  his  judgment  said  : 

^  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  necessary  that  the  party  ins.  should  have  an  interest  in  the  property  at  the 
time  of  insuring,  and  when  the  fire  happens.  It  has  been  said  for  the  plainti£Ei  that  it  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  wager  laid  by  the  ins.  co..  and  that  it  does  not  signify  to  whom  they  pay,  if  lost.  Now  these  ins. 
from  F.  nave  been  introduced  in  later  times,  and,  therefore,  differ  from  ins.  on  ships,  because  there 


"  interest  or  no  interest "  is  almost  constantly  inserted :  and  if  not  inserted  you  cannot  recover,  unless 

)y  the  first  clause  of  their  deed  of  incorp.  the  So.  are  to  make  satisfaction  in 
To  whom  or  for  what  loss  are  they  to  make  satisfaction  ?  Why,  to  the  person 

ins.,  and  for  the  loss  he  may  have  sustained ;  for  it  cannot  properly  be  called  insuring  the  thing,  for 
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you  prove  a  property.    Bi 


possibilitv  of  doing  it^  and  therefore,  must  mean  ins.  the  person  from  dams^.  By  the 
terms  of  the  pol.,  the  defendants  mieht  begin  to  rebuild  and  repair  within  6  dajrs  after  the  fire  happens. 
It  has  been  truly  said  this  gives  ue  So.  an  option  to  pay  or  rebuild,  and  shows  most  manifestly  that 
they  meant  to  ins.  upon  the  property  of  the  ins.,  because  nobody  else  can  give  them  leave  to  lay  even  a 
brick ;  for  another  person  might  fancy  a  house  of  a  different  kind. 

It  was  prob.  the  ruling  in  these  cases  which  induced  the  F.  offices  to  refuse  to  acknowledge 
any  assignment  which  was  not  made  at  least  with  their  consent.  How  indeed,  but  for 
such  assent,  could  the  office  deal  with  the  "  mond  hazaj:^,"  which  in  the  case  of  F.  ins.  is 
frequently  by  far  the  greater  risk  to  be  undertaken  ?  The  rule,  therefore,  that  a  F.  pol. 
can  only  be  assigned  with  the  consent  of  the  office,  must  be  regarded  as  a  sound  one. 
But  there  may  notwithstanding  be  an  exception  to  its  general  application. 

Mr.  Bunyon,  reviewing  the  preceding  cases,  and  indeed  the  entire  question  of  assignment 

of  F.  pol.,  says  : 

When,  however,  'a  F.  pol.  is  said  to  be  unassignable,  even  in  Equity,  without  the  consent  of  the 
insurers,  this  distinction  must  be  taken,  vie.  that  the  tratu.  which  is  prohibited  is  that  of  the  entire 
ownership,  and  that  the  rule  does  not  extena  to  forbid  the  creation  of  a  mere  lien ;  and  then  it  is  usual 
to  add  to  tne  condition  prohibiting  a  trans.,  except  with  such  consent  notified  by  a  memorandum  in  th^ 
office  books  and  indorsed  on  the  pol.,  "  except  by  way  of  mortgage."  Hence  an  ins.  office  settling  a 
loss  cannot  be  advised  to  disregard  a  notice  of  assignment  of  this  nature. 

6Z(UX.— It  is  customary  in  the  case  of  Glass  ins.  (generally  called  Plate-Glass  Ins.)  to 
allow  the  pol.  to  be  assigned  with  the  premises  in  which  the  glass  is  fixed  or  placed.  But 
here  again  the  office  should  always  reserve  to  itself  the  ri^t  of  assent  or  otherwise  on 
account  of  the  moral  hazard. 
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Life, — ^The  process  of  change  as  effected  by  Statutory  Law  has  been  gradual. 
By  the  Cos.  Act,  1862  (s.  15),  it  is  provided  that  when  a  chose  in  aetion  is  assigned  in 
a  winding-up,  the  assignee  is  em^wered  to  bring  an  action  or  proceed  in  his  own  name. 
Before  this  assignees  lued  to  sue  m  the  name  of  the  original  holder. 

The  Gov.  Assu.  Act  of  1864 — 27  &  28  Vict.  c.  43 — ^provides  (sec  1 1)  that  any  person  who 
shall  ins.  under  that  Act,  or  the  16  &  17  Vict,  c  45,  for  a  pa3rment  to  be  made  at  death, 
may,  after  having  paid  prems.  thereon  for  5  years,  assign  his  right  and  int.  therein 
upon  payment  of  such  a  fee,  and  on  such  conditions,  as  shall  be  from  time  to  time  pre- 
scribed by  the  Postmaster-General,  under  the  authority  of  that  Act.  The  assignee  shall 
take  the  rights  of  the  assignor  both  at  law  and  in  equity,  including  the  right  to  sue.  See 
1871. 

By  the  Pal.  of  Ins.  Act,  1867 — 30  &  31  Vict  c.  144 — it  b  provided  (sec  l)  that  any 
person  or  corp.  now  or  hereafter  becoming  entitled  by  assignment  or  other  derivative  title 
to  a  poL  of  life  ins.,  and  possessing  at  3ie  time  of  action  brought  the  equity  to  receive, 
and  the  right  to  give  an  effectual  discharge  to  the  assu.  co.,  uable  under  such  poL  for 
moneys  thereby  assu.  or  secured,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  sue  at  law  in  the  name  of  such 
person  or  corp.  to  recover  such  moneys.  In  any  action  on  a  poL  of  life  ins.  a  defence  on 
equitable  grounds,  or  a  reply  to  such  defence  on  similar  grounds,  may  be  respectively 
pleaded  and  relied  upon  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  any  other 
personal  action  (s.  2).  In  order  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  this  Act  notice  of  assignment  of  the 
poL  to  be  given  to  the  principal  place  of  bus.  of  the  co.,  *'  and  the  date  on  which  such 
notice  shall  be  received  shall  regulate  the  priority  of  all  claims  under  any  assignment " ; 
and  an  ins.  office  making  bond^e  payment  of  any  claim  before  notice  received  shall  not 
be  again  liable  (s.  3). 

Every  life  pol.  issued  after  30th  Sept  1867,  to  specify  the  principal  place  of  bus.  of 
the  CO.  (s.  4).  Any  such  assignment  may  be  made  either  by  indorsement  on  the  pol.,  or 
by  a  separate  instrument,  or  in  the  words,  "or  to  the  effect  set  forth  in  the  schedule  to 
the  Act,  as  follows : 

"/,  A.  B.,  of  etc,  in  consideration  of^  etc,  do  hereby  as^gn  unto  CD.,  of  f^^  his 
executors^  administrators^  and  eusigns,  the  [within]  jiol,  of  assu.  granted^  etc  [here 
describe  the  poL]    In  witness,  etc" 

Such  indorsement  or  separate  instrument  to  be  duly  stamped  (s.  5).  Notice  of  assign- 
ment to  be  acknowledged  by  ins.  co.  [Acknowlkdgmknt  of  Notice.]  A  fee  not  exceed- 
ing y.  may  be  chargMl  by  the  ins.  office  (s.  8). 

The  Act  not  to  apphr  to  pol.  issued  under  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  45  (Savings  Banks  Annu. 
Act,  1853) ;  or  27  &  28  Vict  c  43  (Got.  Assu.  Act,  1864) ;  or  to  any  engagement  for 
payment  on  death  by  any  F.  so.  (s*  ^)- 

In  187 1  the  Postmaster-General  issued  new  regulations  stating  the  mode  in  which  a  post- 
office  life  pol.  may,  after  five  years'  prem.  have  been  paid,  be  assigned  to  another  person. 
The  form  of  assignment  is  prescribed,  and  the  assignment,  duly  stamped,  must  be  regis- 
tered at  the  post-office  and  a  fee  of  is.  6d.  paid  for  r^;is.  No  trust,  incumbrance,  or 
condition  can  be  noticed. 

The  assignment  of  a  pol.  of  assu.  will  carry  with  it,  unless  a  contrary  intention  appear 
on  the  instrument  by  which  it  is  affected,  all  the  bonuses  or  other  benefits,  whether 
accrued  or  accruing  to  the  principal  sum ;  and  the  same  rule  will  apply  when  the  policy 
has  been  bequeathed,  the  l^atee  being  entitled  to  the  full  benefit  of  the  bonuses  unless  a 
contrary  intention  appear  upon  the  will,  and  notwithstanding  that  they  may  far  exceed 
the  principal  sum  assu.    [Bonus.] 

The  Norwich  Union  L.  Office^  in  the  year  1867,  introduced  a  plan  for  settling  life 
pols.,  which  we  shall  speak  of  under  the  head  of  Settlkmsnt  Policies. 

Where  pol.  of  life  ins.  are  taken  out  by  persons  on  their  own  lives,  and  are  afterwards 
assigned  for  ''  valuable  consideration '' — that  is  either  by  way  of  deposit  for  a  loan,  or  by 
way  of  sale  for  a  specified  sum  of  money  paid  down — the  custom  of  ins.  offices  grants  the 
holders  of  such  poU.  certain  privileges.  Thus,  such  poL  do  not,  we  believe,  in  any 
existing  office  \vKiQm^  forfeited  m  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  person  on  whose  life  the 
pol.  was  effected,  by  duelling,  suicide,  or  the  hand  of  justice.  This  renders  them  fiur  better 
security  than  they  could  otherwise  posdbly  become ;  but  in  order  to  secure  this  advantage, 
proper  notice  of  the  assignment  must  have  been  given  to,  and  r^;istered  on  the  books  of 
the  oOb ;  and,  if  demanded,  proof  must  be  furnished  that  the  transaction  was  a  bond 
fide  one,  otherwise  advantage  might  be  taken.  Such  pols.  are  bound  as  to  the  time  of 
paying  prems.,  and  by  the  regulations  for  foreign  travel  and  residence  in  all  respects  as 
ordinary  pols.,  except  that  in  the  event  of  the  life  ins.  going  lieyond  the  prescribed  limits, 
forfeiture  is  not  generally  enforced,  provided  the  benencial  owner  of  the  pol.  inform  the 
office,  and  pay  the  required  extra  prem.  immediately  on  becoming  aware  of  the  fact 

The  West  of  England  Office  formerly  announced  in  its  prosp.  that  it  did  not  require 
notices  of  assignment    We  believe  it  was  (or  is)  the  onlv  office  following  that  practice 

Marine. — By  custom  of  marine  ins.  pob.  have  long  been  transferable  with  the  bills  of 
lading  and  by  simple  indorsement  (the  signature)  of  the  person  in  whose  name  the  poL 
is  granted :  this  person  not  unfrequently  bdng  the  broker,  and  not  the  owner  of  the 
goods  ins.    The  practice  is  loose,  and  in  many  respects  unsatisfactory. 
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In  1838  was  passed  the  31  &  32  Vict.  c.  SS^An  Act  to  eruAle  Ass^nees  of  M,  Pol, 
to  sue  thereon  in  their  own  names;  called  :  Pols,  of  Marine  Assu.  Act,  i8i68.  The  assign- 
ment may  be  by  indorsement  as  follows  : 

"/,  A.  B.,  0/  etc.,  do  hereby  ctssign  unto  C.  D.,  etc.,  his  executors^  administrators^  and 
assigns,  the  within  pot,  of  assu,  on  4he  ship,  freight,  and  the  goods  therein  carried  [or 
ship,  or  freight,  or  goods,  as  the  case  may  be].  In  witness  whereof  etc/'  It  is  to  be 
hoped  the  practice  will  by  means  of  this  Act  be  improved. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  preceding  forms  ai<e  eadi  for  absolute  assignments.  Where 
there  is  a  conditional  assignment  only,  by  way  of  mortgage,  or  temporary  lien,  the  form 
must  be  modified  to  meet  the  circumstances  in  each  case. 

The  assignment  of  a  pol.  operates,  when  upon  a  sale,  as  a  contract  which  equity  will 
specifically  perform,  that  the  purchaser  shall  be  entitled  to  the  entire  benefit  of  the  policy ; 
when  upon  a  mortgage,  that  the  lender  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  it  as  a  secunty 
for  his  advances.  Settlements  made  upon  a  valuable  consideration  do  not  differ  from 
sales,  except  in  the  &ct  that  the  settlor  may  retain  either  an  ultimate  or  some  other  interest 
thereunder.  When  simply  voluntary,  they  will  be  found  to  involve  points  of  more  than 
ordinary  dMkcvXiy,—Bunyon,  [Conditions  of  Ins.]  [Foreign  Residence.]  [For- 
feiture.] 
ASSIGNMENT  of  Ins.  Pol.,  Stamps  on. — Regarding  the  stamps  to  be  used  on  the 
assignmemt  the  following  rule  will  applv.  Where  the  assignment  is  absolute,  a  con- 
veyance stamp  of  108-.  for  each  £100  of^  the  purchase-money,  which  is  altogether  different 
from  the  sum  ins.,  will  be  required.  Where  the  purchase-money  is  below  £100,  the 
stamps  will  be  according  to  the  scale  given  under  Annu.  Pol.  Stamps.  Where  the 
assignment  is  by  way  of  mortgage  or  security,  then  the  scale  of  stamps  will  be  as 
follows  : — Sum  to  be  repaid  not  exceeding  £zK,  Sd. ;  exceeding  £2$  and  not  exceeding 
£$0,  is,  yi. ;  ;£'50  and  not  exceeding  ;£'ioOf  zr.  dv/.^jfioo  and  Bot  exceeding  ;£*!  50,  3x.  o^. : 
£\^o  and  not  exceeding  £200,  5^.  ;  £20^  and  not  exceeding  £2<p,  dr.  yl,  ;  £2<fi 
and  not  exceeding  £2po^  7<f>  ^*  >  &nd  2J.  td,  for  each  add.  ;£'ioo  or  part  of  ;£'ioo. 
ASSIGNOR. — The  person  who  makes  an  assignment,  or  assignation ;  correlative  oi  assignor, 

sometimes  <:alled  Assignee. 
ASSIGNS. — Persons  to  whom  the  property  or  interest  described  in  a  deed,  pol.  of  ins.  or 
other  document,  may  happen  at  any  future  time  to  be  assigned,  either  by  deed,  or  by 
operation  of  law ;  assignees.     Now  used  only  in  the  plural,  but  formerly  used  in  the 
singular,  as  ^nonymous  with  assignee. — Burrtll. 
ASSOC  I  AT  10  hi. — A  90.  formed  for  a  special  object ;  a  co. — Worcester. 
ASSOCIATIONS.— Mat.  Marine  Ins.  Clubs  are  always  technically  called  '^associations," 
to  distinguish  their  action  from'  that  of  proprietary  cos. — Hopkins. 

In  these  pages  we  use  the  word  '^  associations  "  when  we  speak  of  ins.  offices  generally, 
because  it  embraces  alike  proprietary  and  mut.  offices. 

Most  of  the  early  ins.  projects  founded  in  Gt.  Brit — always  excepting  those  formed 
between  17 10  and  1720— uie  greater  number  of  which  mav  appropriately  be  termed  "  one- 
man"  enterprises— were  simple  asso.  or  partnerships,  formed  m  accordance  with  the 
Common  Law  of  the  land  ;  having  no  special,  legal,  or  other  privil^es  :  being  governed 
solely  by  the  provisions  of  their  own  D.  of  sett,  as  their  art.  of  partnership  were  termed, 
and  holding  tnemselves  together  by  their  own  common  interest.  Such  asso.  were  edmost 
powerless  in  the  face  of  the  many  legal  difficulties  by  which  they  were  surrounded — a  few 
of  which  we  must  now  proceed  to  notice. 

It  is  a  rule  of  law  that  no  action  can  be  brought  by  one  partner  against  another  for 
money  due  in  respect  of  any  partnership  transaction,  on  the  ground  that  a  Court  of  Law 
cannot  in  such  case  do  complete  justice,  since  the  forms  of  action  will  not  permit  it  to 
enter  into  such  an  investigation  of  the  entire  state  of  the  partnership  accounts  as  is 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  real  and  fair  claims  of  the  contracting  parties. 

Such  being  the  rule,  a  call  could  not  be  enforced  by  action ;  for  if  brought  in  the  name 
of  the  directors  it  failed,  as  being  an  action  brought  by  one  partner  against  another ; 
whilst  if  brought  in  the  name  of  the  firm,  it  was  equally  unsuccessful,  as  the  law  ignored 
altogether  the  existence  of  such  a  body. 

Little  aid  was  afforded  in  this  difficulty  by  recourse  to  Equity ;  for  the  taking  of  general 
account  being  a  necessary  preliminary  to  compel  a  partner  to  pay  money  at  the  suit  of 
other  partners,  it  followed  that  even  if  a  Court  of  £qui^  would  entertain  a  bill  for  an 
account,  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  expose  the  whole  affiurs  of  a  co.  to  a 
judicial  investigation  in  order  to  enforce  contributions  from  two  or  three  shareholders. 

Secondly,  with  respect  to  the  adjustment  of  the  rights  of  the  shareholders  among 
themselves.  The  settlement  of  partnership  disputes  is  the  peculiar  province  of  Courts  of 
Equity.  Those  Courts,  however,  r^;ardea  joint-stock  cos.  with  no  less  disfavour  than 
Courts  of  Law.  They  required  sdl  the  partners  to  be  parties  to  a  suit  for  dissolution,  and 
at  the  same  time  were  unwilling  to  take  partnership  accounts,  or  to  interfere  in  partnership 
matters,  unless  a  dissolution  were  the  object  of  the  suit 

A  striking  example  of  the  injustice  resulting  from  these  rules  of  equitable  procedure  was 
afforded  in  1826,  in  the  case  of  Vansandau  v.  Moore.  In  that  case  a  shareholder  in  the 
British  Annu,  Co.,  complaining  that  the  D.  of  sett  contained  provisions  inconsistent 
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with  the  prosp.,  on  the  faith  of  which  he  had  accepted  shares,  filed  a  bill  against  the 
directors  and  other  shareholders  to  have  the  Co.  dissolved,  and  the  proper  accounts  taken. 
Fourteen  of  the  directors  appeared  and  filed  fourteen  separate  answers,  with  long 
'  schedules  to  each,  and  the  Court  held  that  the  defendants  could  not  be  compelled  to 
answer  jointly,  and  that  there  was  no  reason  in  fact  why  the  whole  300  shareholders  might 
not  answer  separately.  The  result  was  that  it  became  impossible  to  proceed  with  a  suit 
in  which  the  plaintiff,  as  a  preliminary  measure,  might  Live  had  to  pay  for  copies  of  3CX> 
answers  each,  with  a  long  schedule. 

The  effect  of  this  case  obviously  was  to  render  it  impossible  for  individual  shareholders 
to  obtain  a  dissolution  of  the  partnership,  or  an  aajustment  of  the  claims  subsisting 
between  themselves  and  their  co-partners. 

Similar  difficuhies  occurred  in  the  rehitioas  between  joint-stock  cos.  and  third  parties. 
The  law  held  that,  an  action  by  or  a£;ainst  a  co^  was  defective  unless  all  the  partners  were 
before  the  Court  as  plaintiflb  or  derendants.  An  action  therefore  by  a  co.  consisting  of 
numerous  partners  became  an  impossibility. 

These  inherent  difficuhies  in  the  way  of  trading  asso.  generally  had  become  intensified 
in  the  case  of  ins.  asso.  by  the  passing,  in  1720,  of  the  Bubble  Act — 6  Gea  I.  c.  18 — 
of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  at  large  hereafter.  Hence  the  ins.  asso.  were 
from  time  to  time  driven  to  seek  from  Pari.,  iu  the  form  of  special  or  private  acts,  the 
powers  necessary  for  carrying  on  their  bus.  Many  of  these  were  obtained,  of  which  we 
shall  speak  fiilly  under  Legislation  for  Ins.  Asso. 

Mr.  Thring,  in  his  excellent  work  on  joint-stock  cos.,  reviewing  the  special  legislation 
called  in  force  under  the  circumstances  stated,  says  : 

The  difficulties  which  gave  rise  to  the  interference  o£  the  legislatnxe  were  caused  by  the  persistence 
of  the  Courts  in  placing  large  public  cos.  on  the  same  level  as  private  partnerships,  and  applying  to 
asso.  consisting  of  numerous  members,  and  managed  by  boards  of  directors,  rules  of  procedure  and 
principles  of  law  adapted  only  to  firms  composed  of  a  few  active  partners. 

Mr.  Bunyon,  writing  of  these  early  asso.  generally,,  says : 

Being  empowered  ndther  by  statute,  nor  bv  the  Crown,  they  are  formed  by  D.  of  Sett,  alone,  and  do 
not  dJirer,  except  in  number  of  the  snarehoiders,  fiom  ordinaoy  partnerships.  The  D.  is  a  covenant 
made  between  a  few  of  the  shareholders  chosen  as  trustees  for  that  purpose,  and  the  others,  by  which 
each  of  the  latter  covenants  with  the  trustees,  and  each  of  the  trustees  covenants,  with  the  rest  of  the 
shareholders,  for  the  due  performance  of  a  series  of  articles  which  are  thereafter  specifically  set  forth. 
These  art.  define  the  objects  of  the  Co.,  the  duties  of  the  directors,  trustees,  and  auditors,  and  other 
officers ;  the  powers  of  ^neral  meetings,  the  remedies  ^ven  to  the  directors  foe  breaches  of  covenant, 
the  limitations  under  which  proprietors  are  to  hold  their  property  in  the  concern,  namely  as  regards 
the  number  of  shares  to  be  held  by  each  member ;  the  right  of  transfer,  and  the  modo  01  descent  of 
each  share,  and  a  variety  of  other  provisions  suited  to  the  particular  asso. 

In  1825  the  monopoly  created,  and  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Act  of  ^720,  were 
removed  by  the  repeal  of  that  Act;  but  with  the  exception  of  two  temporary  measures 
passed  respectively  in  1834  and  1837,  no  steps  were  taken  by  the  legislature  to  give  to 
ms.  and  other  asso.  legal  constitutions  suited  to  their  actual  requirements  until  1844,  when 
there  was  enacted  the  Joint-Stock  Cos.  Regis.  Act,,  which  led  to  very  important 
results  in  the  hist,  of  ins.  enterprise. 

It  is  enough  for  our  present  purposes  to  add  that  since  1844,  no  asso.  of  the  old  type 
have  b^n  founded — altnoueh  many  of  those  founded  previously  still  exist :  indeed  the 
greater  part  of  our  most  nourishing  ins.  institutions  are  iu  that  category.  Since  the 
passing  of  the  Joint-Stock  Cos.  Act,  1862,  all  newly-formed  ins.  asso.  are  compelled 
to  regis,  imder  it ;  and  all  the  previously  existing  offices  may  regis,  under  it  if  they  please 
to  do  so.  \Leoislatiow  FOR  INS.  Asso-l  [MuT.  Ins.  Asso.]  [Proprietary  Ins.  Cos.] 
[Special  Legislation.] 
ASSURANCE. — A  deed  or  instrument  of  conveyance.  Thus  common  assu,  are  modes  of 
conveyance  estab.  bv  th^  law  of  England,  called  common^  because  thereby  every  roan's 
estate  is  assured  to  him. — BurrilL  Sheppard,  in  his  learned  Touchstone  of  Comm4m  Assur- 
ancef,  first  pub.  1 641,  while  instancing  directlv  or  incidentally  every  description  of  deed  or 
instrument  coming  under  the  title  of  ''^assu.,'  does  not  make  the  slightest  mention  of  polL 
of  ins.  The  same  may  be  said,,  we  believe,  of  all  the  early  compilers  of  Law  Dictionaries. 
We  have  not  met  with  one  in  which  **'  assu.  '*  is  used  otherwise  than  in  the  sense  above 
indicated.  The  early  lexicographers  followed  the  same  rule.  But  they  define  assurance  also  to 
mean  "  a  pledge  of  truth  or  certainty  ;*'  ''ground  of  confidence ; "  while  they  render  assure, 
"to  make  certain  or  sure."  The  morp  modem  ones  (see  fVorcesiery  say  that  its  legal 
meaning  is  "to  agree  to  indemnify  for  loss ;  to  insure."  We  think  it  not  difficult  to  see 
how  die  term  assurance  mzy  have  come  to  have  its  modem  meaning.  If  we  take  the  word 
assure  in  its  most  general  signification,  "  to  make  safe,"  then  you  have  assurance  the  act  or 

Erocess  of  making  safe.    There  is,  however,  another  assumption,  aad  this  is  that  we  may 
ave  bonrowed  the  name,  as  we  adopted  the  practice,  from  abroad.  It  is  quite  remarkable 
how  the  word  has  preserved  its  identity  through  various  languages.    Thus  : 


France,  L^ Assurance. 

Gomany,  Assekurant,  and  Versicherung^ 

Holland,  Assurantie,  and  Verzekering, 

Sweden,     \ 

Denmark,  >  Assecuraus, 

Norway,    ) 


Italy,  Assicuranta,  Assicuratione,  or  Si- 

CWCMMa, 

Spain,  SegurOf  or  Aseguraqion, 
Portugal,  Seguran^,  and  Seguridad. 

Russia,  3a€MpaxaBaHie. 
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The  argument  against  this  assumption  must  be  the  comparatively  modem  use  of  the 
word  assurance  in  the  sense  of  ins.  in  Gt.  Brit. 

In  view  of  a  suggestion  we  are  about  to  offer,  we  propose  to  pass  in  review  what  has 
been  said  by  Engbsh  wiiters  on  the  distinction  between  assurance  and  insurance. 

The  first  writer  who  drew  the  distinction  was  Mr.  Babbage.  In  his  Comparative  View 
of  the  various  Inst,  for  the  Assu,  of  Ltues^  pub.  1826,  he  says : 

"  AssuruMce  is  a  contract  dependent  on  tiie  duration  of  life,  which  nrast  either  happen  or  fisul. 
/nsurunce  ia  a  contract  relating  to  an^  other  uncertain  eyent  which  maj  partly  happen  or  partly 
fui :  thus,  in  adjusting  the  pnce  for  ins.  of  houses  and  ships,  regard  is  uways  had  to  the  chance  of 
salvage  arising  from  partial  aeatruction." 

Dr.  Farr,  in  12th  R.  of  Keg.*Gen.  (1853),  says :"— Ins.  is  the  operation  of  engaging  to 
pay,  and  of  paying,  for  a  prem.,  a  certain  sum  of  money  in  the  event  of  a  loss.  The 
word  is  universally  written  in  this  form  (*  Insurance ')  as  applied  to  fire  and  ship  ins. ;  but 
for  some  years  assurance  has  been  commonly  used  in  cases  where  life  is  concerned  .  .  • 
But  the  operations  in  both  cases  are  fundamentally  the  same  ;  and  as  assurance  has  already 
a  dbtinct  and  appropriate  meaning,  the  phrase  'L.  ins.'  is  in  every  respect  preferable  to 
*L.  assu.' 

Mr.  Manley  Hopkins,  in  his  Manual  of  M'  Ins^  (1857),  says  :  The  words  ins.  and  assu., 
their  meaning  being  identical^  imply  a  making  sure  or  certain :  or  the  state  of  being  made 
secure. 

Mr.  Sharman,  in  his  ffandy-book  for  Life  Agents^  says:  "Ins.  is  no  doubt  the  proper 
term  ;  for  on  turning  to  the  word  '  Assurance  in  Johnson,  we  find  it  has  twelve  separate 
significations  assigned  to  it,  the  last  and  remotest  of  its  meanings  being  '  Assurance.' " 

A  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review^  in  1859,  reviewing  the  Ins,  Guide  and  Hand-booh, 
(wherein  we  had  endeavoured  to  adopt  Mr.  Babbage's  distinction)  with  other  works,  said : 


and  not  the  English  meaning  of  the  word. 

Mr.  Sprague,  in  Assu,  Mag,  (xvi.  p.  77),  1870^  ofiers  the  following  more  extended 

observations ; 

It  will  be  noticed  diat  I  do  not  accept  the  distinction  laid  down  by  some  authors  as  to  the  use  of  the 

words  assurance  avd  insurance^  by  which  the  former  is  restrictea  to  life,  and  the  latter  to  fire  risks. 

The  more  cortect  distinction  I  believe  to  be  that  a  man  insures  the  life  of  himself,  or  of  some  other 

person,  or  his  house,  or  his  ships,  ox  the  fidelity  of  his  servants ;  and  that  the  dt^cz  assures  to  him  in  each 

of  these  cases  a  sum  of  money  payable  in  certain  contingencies.    Hence  the  office  is  called  the  assurer, 
— J  ^t ..v_  J — i_M ^L    /■  ^i     .'J-  J  ,^^t-  ''^insured; 

office  or 


speaiL  citnev  ot  ^  lite  ins.,"  or  ot  "  life  assu. ;"  as  tor  instance  we  may 
say  a  man  believes  ia  the  duty  and  advantage  of  life  ins.,  or  that  a  co.  finds  the  bus.  of  life  assu.  vexy 
profitable. 

After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  auestioB,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr. 
Babbage's  distinction  is  entirely  fanciful  and  untenable ;  and  should  therefore  be  discon- 
tinued. We  believe  the  correct  distinction  to  be  that  **  assurance"  represents  thit principle ; 
**  insurance  "  the  practice^  In  the  main  this  would  seem  to  harmonize  to  a  considerable 
extent  with  the  views  of  the  writers  quoted.  Throughout  these  pages  this  is  the  distinction 
we  have  set  up.  We  shall  be  glad  to  see  that  it  finds  any  response  on  either  or  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  principle  has  taken  deep  root  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind.  The  practice  has 
become  part  of  our  social  system— a  branch  of  economic  and  financial  science.  It  will 
extend  in  proportion  as  it  is  watched  over  and  properly  cultivated.  Our  American  cousins 
are  already  wresting  the  palm  of  progress  froQi  our  grasp.  They  have  gone  a-head  with 
it  in  a  manner  far  outstripping  all  former  experience  ;  and  probably  at  a  ratio  they  will 
not  be  able  fully  to  maintain.  In  Canada,  in  Australia,  axtd  in  other  English  Colonies, 
the  principle  finds  favour  ;  and  the  practice  grows  with  the  growth  of  the  people.  The 
Germans  are  next  to  us  in  their  rapid  adoption  of  Ins.  in  all  its  branches. 

In  the  course  of  these  pages  the  perfection  of  the  principle,  and  the  extension  of  the 
practice,  will  be  traced  with  considerable  detail.  We  purpose  under  the  present  head 
merely  to  enumerate  the  objects  and  purposes,  to  and  for  which  the  principle  has  been 
reduced  to  practice.  The  history  and  progress  of  each  particular  branch  will  be  followed 
out  under  its  proper  disUnctive  title. 

The  principle  of  assu.  has  been  applied  to  the  following  practical  purposes — maintain- 
ing  as  far  as  possible  chronological  order ; 

1.  Ins.  of  ships,  cargoes,  and  freight  against  the  perils  of  the  sea.    [Marine  Ins.] 

2.  Ins.  the  life  of  the  captain  against  misadventure.    [Casualty  Ins.] 

3.  Ins.  of  the  safety  of  travellers  into  distant  countries ;  and  adventurers  upon  danger- 
ous and  difficult  enterprises.    [Casualty  Ins.] 

4.  Ins.  against  captivity— a  branch  of  the  preceding.    [Captivity  Ins.] 

5.  Ins.  of  goods  and  merchandize  sent  overland,  against  robbers,  and  misadventure, 
[Transport  Ins.] 

6.  Ins.  acpiinst  loss  of  property  by  fire.    [Fire  Ins.] 

7.  Ins.  of  loss  of  profits  consequent  upon  fires.    [Trade  Profits,  Ins.  of] 

8.  Ins.  of  income  arising  from  places  of  profit  or  trust,  fonnerly  called  Service  Ins* 
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9.  Ins.  against  death  of  public  men,  in  times  of  panic  and  excitement.  [Gambling  Ins.] 

10.  Ins.  of  the  prices  of  the  public  stocks  and  funds.    [Guarantee  Ins.] 

11.  Id&  of  apprentices,  viz.,  for  securing  to  them  a  capital  with  which  to  commence 
bus.     [AfviienticeshipIns.] 

12.  Ins.  of  contii^iendes,  arising  in  connexion  with  births,  marriages,   and  burials. 
[Birth  Ins.]    [Marriage  Ins.]    [Burial  Funds.] 

13.  Ins.  against  capture  of  ships  by  an  enemy.    [Capture.] 

14.  Ins.  of  adventurers  in  the  success  of  their  enterprise.    [Gambling  Ins.] 

15.  Ins.  of  annuities  upon  lives.     [Annuities.] 

16.  Ins.  of  lotteiy  tickets.    [Lottery  Ins.] 

17.  Ins.  of  lives  from  year  to  year.    [Short  Term  Ins.] 

18.  Ins.  of  life  daring  its  natural  term.    [Life  Ins.] 

19.  Ins.  of  one  life  against  another,  or  others.    [Joint  Life  Ins.] 

20.  Ins.  of  sums  of  money  by  way  of  endowment.    [Endowments.] 

21.  Ins.  against  surrender  of  a  fortress.     [Ins.  Wagers.] 

22.  Ins.  against  robbery  and  theft.     [Robbery  Ins.] 

23.  Ins.  of  health,  against  total  disablement  from  any  cause.    [Health  Ins.] 

24.  Ins.  against  specific  infirmities^  such  as  blindness,  insanity,  paralysis.    [Casualty 
Ins.] 

25.  Ins.  of  the  lives  of  persons  afflicted  with  disease — Diseased  Lives.    [Diseased 
Lives.] 

26.  Ins.  against  issue  of  particular  marriages.    [Issue,  Ins.  against.] 

27.  Ins.  of  cows.    [Cattle  Ins.]    [Cow  Clubs.] 

28.  Ins.  of  horses  against  death  from  all  causes.     [Horse  Ins.] 

29.  Ins.  against  accidents  of  all  kinds.     [Accident  Ins.] 

30.  Ins.  against  railway  accidents.     [Accident  Ins.] 

31.  Ins.  of  compensation  during  non-fatal  injury.    [Accident  Ins.] 

32.  Ins.  of  passengers  l^  sea  and  land.    [Maritime  Ins.] 

33.  Ins.  of  the  ba^;age  and  effects  of  passengers*    [Baggage  Ins.] 

34.  Ins.  on  emigrants,  covering  the  risk  of  voyages,  localities,  gold  diggings,  etc. 
[Emigrant  Ins.] 

35.  Ins.  of  parcels  sent  by  railway.     [Parcels  Ins.] 

36.  Ins.  of  live  stock,  tor  the  purpose  of  security  the  fiumer  against  the  diseases 
and  casualties  to  which  live  stock  is  exposed.     [Cattle  Ins.] 

37.  Ins.  or  guarantee  of  fidelity  in  situations  of  trust  ;  such  transactions  being  some- 
times combined  with  life  ins.     [Fidelity  Ins.} 

38.  Ins.  of  plate-glass  windows,  and  windows  in  private  dwellings.     [Glass  Ins.] 

39.  Ins.  against  losses  by  hoil-storms.    [Hail  Ins.] 

40.  Ins.  against  defective  titles,  where  the  title^  though  good  fot  holding,  is  unmarketable 
by  reason  only  of  such  defects.    [Titles,  Ins.  of] 

41.  Ins.  of  the  value  of  mortgaged  property.    [Mortgage  Ins.] 

42.  Ins.  or  guarantee  of  debts.     [Solvency  Ins.] 

43.  Ins.    of  dividends,  and  compensation  from  embaxrassed  and  bankrupt  estates. 
[Dividends,  Ins.  of] 

44.  Ins.  repayment  of  sums  borrowed  from  building  societies  on  death  of  borrower. 
[Building  So.  Ins.] 

45.  Ins.  against  collision  at  sea.    [Collision,  Ins.  against.1 

46.  Ins.,  or  guarantee  of  rents,  securing  punctual  payment  whether  the  property  be  or 
be  not  occupied.     [Rent  Ins.} 

47.  Ins.  against  trade  losses ;  for  the  efficient  prosecution  of  the  offenders ;  and  for 
the  detection  and  prevention  of  crime.    [Trade  Protection  Societies.] 

48.  Ins.  of  forests  against  destruction  by  fire.     [Forest  Ins.} 

49.  Ins.  of  growing  crops,  as  vines,  etc.,  against  frost.    [Frost  Ins.]    [Weather  Ins.] 

50.  Ins.  against  dilapioations,  ecclesiastical,  and  otherwise.     [Dilapidation  Ins.] 

51.  Ins.  against  inundations.     [Inundations,  Ins.  against! 

52.  Ins.  of  racehorses  under  special  conditions.    [Horse  Ins.] 

53.  Ins.  of  bodies  oi*  workmen,  exposed  to  hazardous  risk.    [Collective  Ins.] 

54.  Ins.  of  officers  of  army  against  war  risk.    [War  Risk.1 

55.  Matrimonial  ms.,  providing  portions  to  persons  who  may  marry,  and  making  pro- 
vision for  them  at  a  certain  age  if  they  do  not  marry.     [Marriage  Endowments.] 

56.  Ins.  on  infants^  to  take  effect  after  a  particular  age.     [Endowment  Ins.] 

57.  Ins.  of  steam-boilers  against  explosions.     [Steam  Boiler  Ins.] 

58.  Ins.  against  colliery  explosions.     [Colliery  Ins.] 

59.  Ins.  of  specific  con^nsation  for  specific  injuries.     [ACCIDENT  Ins.] 

60.  Ins.  of  life  and  against  accidents,  combined.    [Combined^  Ins  ] 

61.  Ins.  of  horses  against  death  or  injury.    [Horse  Ins.] 

62.  Ins.  of  carriages.    [Carriage  Ins.J 

63.  Ins.  of  mortgages :  so  as  to  protect  mortgagee  from  death  of  mortgagor  and  all 
other  causes.    [Mortgage  Ins.] 

64.  Ins.  for  repairs  of  houses,  etc.    [Dilapidation  In&] 
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ASSURANCE  Bank,  Lim.,, The. —This  project  was  set  on  foot  at  the  dose  of  1868, 
apparently  by  the  Directors  and  Managers  of  the  Progress.  Its  authorized  capital  vras 
^  1 50,000  in  15,000  shares  of  £\o.  It  was  proposed  to  transact  ordinary  banking  bus. ; 
and  the  art  authorized  the  making  advances  upon  {inter  alia)  pol.,  ships,  or  shares  of 
ships,  bills  of  lading,  delivery  orders,  warehousemen  and  wharfingers'  certificates  and 
notes,  dock  warrants,  annu. ,  rev. ,  etc.    We  are  not  aware  if  the  project  be  now  in  existence. 

ASSURANCE  Co.— By  the  Pol.  of  Assu.  Act,  1867—30  &  31  Vict.  c.  144— the  expression 
"assu.  ca"  is  declared  to  mean  and  "include  every  corp.,  asso.,  so.,  or  co.,  now  or 
hereafter  carrying  on  the  bus.  of  as^u.  lives  or  survivorships,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction 
with  any  other  object  or  objects." 

ASSURANCE  Exchange  Co. — ^A  project  under  this  title  was  provisionally  regis,  in  Nov., 
1855.  It  never  appears  to  have  made  further  progress.  Mr.  Wm.  Jno.  Taylor  i^-as  the 
promoter. 

ASSURANCE  Magazine.— In  1851  was  commenced  the  pub.  of  the  Assu.  Mag.^  the  design 
of  which  was  to  supply  the  members  of  the  ins.  and  actuarial  professions  with  information 
on  topics  having  a  special  interest  for  them  ;  as  also  a  medium  for  the  interchange  of  ideas 
on  questions  of  theoretical  or  practiod  interest.  From  the  first  it  took  a  high  position, 
and  made  its  usefulness  felt.  It  was  orig.  puU  quite  independently  of  the  Inst  of  Act.  ; 
but  by  the  time  it  had  reached  its  3rd  vol.  it  had  commended  itself  so  much  to  that  body, 
that  it  was  adopted  as  the  organ  of  the  Inst.,  and  has  so  remained  up  to  the  present  date. 
The  successive  editors  of  the  Mag.  have  been, — Mr.  Charles  Tellicoe  (for  a  short  time 
Mr.  Samuel  Brown  acted  as  associate  editor) ;  and  for  the  mst  few  years,  Mr.  T.  B. 
Spnigue,  M.A. 

The  Ma£[.  is  pub.  in  quarterly  parts  ;  six  of  them  make  a  vol.  The  i6th  vol.  is  now 
in  course  of  pub.  Many  of  the  papers  read  at  the  Inst,  but  not  all,  appear  in  its  pages. 
AH  those  who  desire  to  be  kept  aufait  on  ins.  and  actuarial  questions  must  read  it; 
many  of  the  essays  are  of  great  practical  and  historic  value.  The  Mag.  is  much 
appreciated  in  the  U.S.  An  index  to  the  first  10  vols,  has  been  pub.  The  plan  of  this 
index  is  as  nearly  as  possible  perfect :  a  matter  of  no  small  importance  in  a  work  of 
reference  extending  over  many  vols. 

ASSURANCE  Union. — A  co.  under  this  title  was  projected  in  1857,  for  carrying  on  the 
bus.  of  fire,  life,  marine,  casualty,  and  indemnity  ins.  The  promoter  was  Mr.  Thomas 
Bradshaw,  Barrister.    We  believe  it  made  no  progress. 

ASSURANCER. — We  have  seen  Uiis  term  applied  by  early  writers  to  those  engaged  in 
carrying  on  the  bus.  of  ins. 

ASSU  RANT. — A  person  assured ;  ue,  insured. 

ASSURE. — The  following  definitions  are  given  to  this  word  by  leading  authorities.    To 
assert  positively ;  secure. — Johnson,    To  make  sure  or  secure,  firm,  steady,  certain. — 
Richardson,    To  make  sure  or  certain  ;  to  confirm  ;  to  make  certain  or  secure.—  Webster.  . 
To  make  sure,  or  secure  ;  to  insure. — Chambers. 

We  have  already  discussed  the  definition  under  Assurance. 

ASSURED. — In  its  ordinary  sense,  certain,  indubitable,  not  doubted.  In  its  legal  sense  a 
person  ins.,  and  indemnified  against  certain  events :  as  a  person  on  whose  Ufe  an  ins. 
nas  been  granted  ;  or  who  is  the  beneficial  holder  of  a  policy  of  marine,  fire,  accident, 
or  other  ins.     As  distinguished  from  assurer,  a  person  granting  ins.     [See  Assurance.] 

ASSURER. — One  who  assures,  or  gives  assurance.  One  who  promises  to  make  good  a  loss  ; 
an  insurer — Burrill.  An  insurer  against  certain  perils  and  dangers  ;  an  underwriter  ;  an 
indemnifier. — Wharton.  We  constantly  see  this  word  used  in  a  wrong  sense — viz.,  in  the 
place  of  **  assured,"  a  person  insured.    [See  Assurance.] 

ASTHMA  (Class,  Local;  Order,  Diseases  of  respiratory  organs). — The  deaths  from  this 
cause  in  England  have  in  recent  years  shown  a  tendency  to  decrease.  In  ten  consecutive 
years  they  were  as  follows  :  1858,  4513  ;  1859  ;  4224 ;  i860,  4325  ;  1861,  3892  ;  1862, 
4087 ;  1863,  3699  ;  1864,  4228 ;  1865,  3975  ;  1866,  3682  ;  1867,  3748 ;  showing  a 
variation  fix)m  234  deaths  per  million  of  population  in  1858  to  182  in  1863,  and  177  in 
1867.  Over  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  ending  1864,  the  deaths  had  averaged  232  per 
million.  The  deaths  in  1867  were  :  males  2259 ;  females  1489.  Very  few  die  in  the 
early  ages  ;  after  30  the  numbers  increase  up  to  70,  and  then  rapidly  decline. 

ASYLUM  Foreign  and  Domestic  Life  Assu.  Co.,  founded  in  1824,  with  an  authorized 
capital  of  ;f  240,000,  in  2000  shares  of  £\20.  The  promoters  of  the  Co.  were  Mr. 
Geo.  Farren,  and  Mr.  Naylor,  who  had  in  the  preceding  year  iointly  founded  the 
Economic.  The  former  became  Resident-Director.  The  latter  was  the  Actuaiy  down  to 
1827,  when  some  split  took  place.     An  early  prosp.  said : 


nnaccompanied  with  immediate  danger— females  in  a  state  of  pregnancy— persons  engaged  in 
nnhealthy  occupations — and  those  who  from  inadequate  testimonials,  uncertainty  of  date  ot  birth,  or 
other  causes,  would  be  subject  to  rejection,  or  an  exorbitant  rate  of  prem.  at  other  offices. 

Another  prosp.  amplifies  some  of  the  preceding  features  as  follows : 
The  importance  of  life  ins.  to  those  who,  in  mercantile  and  professional  pursuits*  derive  limited  or 
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fluctnatiag  incomes  fix>m  personal  exertions,  has  been  untversaJIy  felt  and  acknowledged ;  and  if  so 
salutary  a  mode  of  provioing  for  families  be  soagbt  by  men  who  are  capable  of  active  exertion,  or 
can  promote  their  objects  by  residence  in  a  heauthy  country^  how  mucn  more  desirable  must  the 
benefits  of  such  a  system  be  to  those  who  labour  under  bodily  infirmities,  or  are  oblig^  to  prosecute 
their  efforts  in  climates  uncongenial  to  their  constitutions !  linportant  as  this  last  consideratiim  must 
be  to  a  very  large  portion  of  mankind,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  no  equitable  system  has  hitherto 
been  formed  for  the  protection  and  security  of  persons  under  such  circumstances. 

Naval  and  military  men  are  frequently  deterred  from  ins.  their  lives,  as  a  permanent  provision  for 
their  families,  by  the  consideration  that  they  will  forfeit  their  pol.  and  prem.  if  they  change  dieir 
stations,  or  go  into  active  service  without  permission  from  the  ins.  office ;  or  must  pay  an  exorbitant 
rate,  the  amount  of  which  they  will  be  unable  to  questioiij^  as  the  price  of  such  permission.  .  .  To 
avert  these  consequences,  the  Directors  of  the  Asylum,  Co.  have  caused  calculations  to  be  made  of 
the  risks  of  all  climates,  and  of  active  service;  and  are  now  enabled  to  afford  to  officers  generally, 
Ins.  at  a  moderate  unfluctuating  rate  of  prem.,  which  will  permit  them  to  go  to  any  service  and  to  any 
part  of  the  world,  under  no  other  restrictions  than  snch  as  depend  upon  themselves  to  comply  with. 

Again: 

Many  when  effiocting  ins.  on  their  lives,  do  not  contemplate  the  possibility  of  being  obliged  to  go  to 
hot  climates,  yet  bus.,  or  delicate  health,  may  render  a  voyage  beyond  the  limits  of  Europe  absolutely 
necessary.  On  any  such  occasion  the  insored  is  obliged  to  cak  leave  to  depart,  of  the  offices  in  which 
he  had  opened  his  policy ;  and  if  he  have  paid  many  prems.-^l  of  which  he  must  sacrifice  if  he  go 
without  leave — ^the  directors  have  a  (greater  interest  in  refrising  than  in  granting  permission  ;  or  should 
they  accede  to  his  wishes,  the  infliction  of  a  penalty,  by  an  excessive  demana  for  prem.,  is  altogether 
in  their  own  power.  In  the  Asylum,  the  terms  may  be  agreed  on  at  the  commencement,  and  the  party 
have  a  positive  right  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  Europe  whenever  he  may  think  fit  to  ao  wo,  without 
further  trouble  or  delay. 

The  advantage  of  this,  in  case  of  assignment  of  pol.,  is  pointed  oat,  and  the  prosp. 
proceeds  : 

Persons  in  delicate  health,  of  peculiar  form,  or  suffering  frtnn  the  effects  of  tropical  climates, 
rupture,  mania,  gout,  asthma,  or  slight  chronic  disease,  are  insured  at  rates  which  are  the  result  ox 
accurate  obs.,  and  are,  in  many  cases,  lower  than  the  premiums  charged  by  tJke  geturalify  0/ offices  to 
persons  in  robust  health, 

Fbmalbs. — Pls  it  is  frequently  desirable,  particularly  in  cases  of  pregnancy,  to  keep  the  parties  in 
ignorance  of  an  assu.  upon  their  lives,  Females  are  not  required  to  appear  before  a  medical  officer  or 
a  board  of  directors. 

Healthy  persons  are  ins,  at  lower  rates  than  by  any  other  office,  and  are  entitled  to  go  beyond 
Europe  at  rates  calculated  on  correct  data,  paying  onl^  the  European  premium  until  they  embark,  and 
being  reduced  to  the  same  scale  if  they  return  wiui  unimpaired  health. 

The  "  alternative  select  life  branch  ^  so  extensively  paraded  in  the  prosp.  was  simply 
iving  the  option  of  ins.  at  efual  rates,  or  by  an  ascending  or  descending  scale  of  prem. 
Ve  have  a  prosp.  in  which  the  Co.  is  called  the  Asylum  Foreign  and  Domestic,  and 
Alternatively  Select  Life  Office, 

The  Co.  was  carried  on  entirely  upon  the  proprietary  system :  no  profits  to  policy- 
holders ~  all  to  the  shareholders  every  5  years;  or  at  least  so  much*  "as  may  not 
imprudently  check  the  fijowth  of  the  funds  intended  to  be  accumidated  for  the  security  of 
the  assured."  It  would  have  been  well  if  this  injunction  of  the  prosp.  had  been  observed  ; 
but  it  was  not.  In  the  first  instance,  bat  ;£'i2  p.  share,  or  ;f  24,000  cap.  in  all,  was  paid 
up.  By  1854,  or  in  10  years,  no  less  than  ^i8  p.  share  had  been  added  by  way  of 
bonuses  :  so  that  the  proprietary  cap.  then  stood  at  60,000.  The  reason  for  this  may  in 
some  measure  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that  in  1827  an  alteration  was  made  in  the  D.  of 
Sett,  by  which  the  salary  of  the  managing  directory  was  miuie  progressive  from  jf  600  p.a. 
up  to  £2400,  partl]^  by  fixed  ann.  add.,  and  partly  by  othen,  dependent  on  the  amount 
placed  to  the  proprietor!*  fund  ^profit.  The  appointment^f  an  actuary  had  at  the  same 
date  been  made  discretionary  instead  of  compulsory!  The  method  of  estimating  the 
profits  from  that- period  was  unique — **  short,  plausible^  and  utterly  fallacious,"  viz.,  the 
year's  payments  were  deducted  from  the  year's  income,  and  three-fifths  of  the  remainder 
was  treated  as  profitSi^  and  the  remaining  two-fifihs  applied  to  the  increase  of  the  ins.  fund  ! 

By  this  time  the  proprietors*  fund  had  reached— by  the  a4d.  of  further  bonuses — 
£(iOfiOO ;  Uie  ann.  salary  of  the  m^agipg  D.  had  reached  its  maximum  sum  of  ;^2400. 
Then,  1833  or  1834,  another  alteration  in  the  deed  was  made,  and  actuarid  valuations 
were  reinstituted.  In  order  to  comply  with  this  requirement,  a  clerk,  Mr.  Edmunds,  was 
promoted  to  the  title  of  "mathematical  calculator,"  with  a  sihtry  of  £200  p. a.  This 
gentleman  retired  ii^  1837,  and  Mr.  £.  J  Farren,  a  son  of  the  managing  director,  was 
appointed  in  his  stead  \  and  we  believe  at  the  same  salary.  From  this  period  matters 
assumed  a  new  phase. 

Down  to  about  1840  the  so-called  investigations — ^from  1837  actual  valuations — ^were  made 
ann.  The  actuary  reported  at  the  end  of  each  year  how  much  was  required  to  be  added  to 
the  l\fej[und previously  existing.  We  cannot  precisely  trace  the  growth  of  the  fimd  under 
that  system.  Mr.  £.  J.  Farren's  first  annu.  reserve  was  ;£'8i04.  In  two  later  years  it  was 
respectively  £1 1,300  and  £1 1,456 — and  these  two  sums  being  add.  to  ;f  83,000  previously 
in  hand,  n^de  the  fund  ;f  115,846.  Yet  in  1 841  the  entire  fiii^d  hardly  exceeded  onep.c 
on  the  sum  ins.  !  At  the  quinquermial  investigations  of  1845  and  1850  respectively,  the 
sums  of  ;f 66,400  mid  ;£'77,689,  were  reported  as  necessary  to  he  added  to  the  former  funds. 
We  shall  revert  to  these  figures  presently. 

The  bus.  of  the  Co.  appears  to  have  grown  rapidly.  It  had  a  West  End  office — ^its 
head  office  being  on  Combul— ft  brands  at  Liverpool ;  ai^d  a^engi^  'v\  Paris  OAd  Hamburg. 
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In  1S47  the  prosperity  of  the  office  sustained  a  severe  shock.  Its  prem.  income  in  the 
following  year  was  decreased  about  ;f  15,000,  but  the  proprietors  were  consoled  with  the 
assurance  that  the  liabilities  of  the  office  had  become  reduced  in  a  corresponding  degree. 
The  entire  funds  of  the  Co.  at  that  date  were  only  jf  176,000 :  whereas  they  ought  to  have 
been  about  >^28o,ooo  I  During  the  years  1847-51,  the  Co.  paid  ;f  16,145  for  surrender 
of  pol.,  insuring  ;f99i9o8 — the  surrender  values  averaging  about  16  p.c.  on  the  sums  ins. 

Matters  went  on  until  about  the  end  of  1853,  when  Mr.  Geo.  Farren  retired  from  the 
position  of  Managing  Director,  and  his  son  was  appointed  his  successor  as  Actuary  and 
Sec  Mr.  £.  J.  Farren  attended  the  first  board  in  his  new  capacity  on  the  26th  July, 
1854.  He  is  said  to  have  expressed  much  surprise  at  the  way  the  bus.  of  the  Co.  was 
conducted  ;  and  further,  to  have  discovered  that  the  valuations  he  had  from  time  to  time 
made  had  been  ignored  1  Put  on  his  inquiry  by  these  discoveries,  he  b  further  reported 
to  have  discovered  that  the  required  r^crrt  of  the  office  to  meet  all  claims  was  ;£'275,ooo  : 
whereas  only  about  a  half  of  that  sum  was  in  hand— including  the  cop.  ' '  Failing  to  induce  the 
directors  to  co-operate  with  him  in  the  steps  he  deemed  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  assured,  and  to  lessen  as  much  as  possible  the  demands  on  the  shareholders,  he  at 
once  resigned  his  appointment.'* 

The  upshot  6L  all  this  was  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Investigation.  One  of 
the  first  acts  of  this  Committee  was  the  calling  in  of  another  actuary  to  report  on  the 
fimmciid  position  of  the  Co.  He  confirmed  Mr.  £«  J.  Fanren's  statement  of  the  position 
of  the  fimds  of  the  Ca,  and  the  requirements  upon  them.  The  Committee  proceeded  to 
investigate  the  causes  of  the  disaster ;  and  it  did  not  take  them  long  to  discover  the  main 
rock  upon  which  the  vessel  had  split.  The  Directors  stated  that  they  had  not  understood 
that  the  reserves  mentioned  in  the  Actuaries  reports  were  to-  be  in  add,  t^  all  former  reserves. 
They  believed,  for  instance,  that  the  ;f  66,400  reported  as  necessary  to  be  added  to  former 
reserves  in  1845,  was  all  that  was  required  to  meet  the  outstanding  ins.  of  about  otu  million 
and  a  half!  What  was  to  be  said  or  done  with  men  under  such  circumstances  ?  It  was 
merely  an  error  of  judgment  I  The  Committee  further  found  that  the  extra  £$00  p.a. 
allowed  to  the  Directors  in  consequence  of  a  West-end  office  had  continued  to  be  received 
by  them,  although  that  office  had  been  closed  in  1847  I  But  tiiis  was  only  a  small  matter 
in  the  face  of  general  disaster. 

Finally,  the  Committee  recommended  an  immediate  call  of  ;^30  ]>.  share,  to  be  paid 
by  instalments,  extendins;  over  2  years  ;  and  it  was  thought  there  might  be  a  further  call 
of  £$  or  ;^io  p.  share,  m  consequence  of  expenses  and  of  the  inability  of  some  to  pay 
their  ouota  of  the  first  call.  The  Committee  expressed  their  belief  '^that  £7000  p.  a. 
could  be  saved  in  office  and  other  expenses ;  and  mat  after  allowing  int.  on  the  sum  now 
to  be  paid  up,  at  the  rate  of  3  p.c.  p. a.,  about  14  or  16  years*  savings  would  see  the 
office  safe  again." 

Now  if  the  shareholders  at  this  time  had  happened  to  be  the  same  as  those  who  had 
held  all  alonf^,  and  had  received  the  large  bonuses  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and 
correspondingly  large  dividends  in  add.,  it  would  have  appeared  no  great  hardsnip  that  the 
process  of  refunding  should  be  brought  into  play.  But  this  was  not  so.  The  shares  had 
come  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  ^ood  investment,  and  the  prig.  ;^I2  with  its  boni\s  add.  had 
been  sold,  and  therefore  purchased,  for  as  mudi  as  £gio  !  This  investment  was  now  to 
cease  to  jrield  an  income,  and  was  to  involve  the  payment  of  some  £2P  or  £^0  more.  In 
this  view  the  matter  wore  a  very  serious  aspe<3t.  But  in  add.,  the  liability  was  really 
unlimited  1 

We  do  not  know  precisely  what  amount  was  called  up  bevond  tiie  ;^30  in  the  succeeding 
years.  In  June,  1857,  we  hnd  it  recorded  that  the  7th  call  was  just  made,  and  this  was 
for  ;^io — making,  it  was  stated,  £^o  p.  share  actually  paid  up  to  that  date.  By  this  time 
the  shareholders  had  endured  misery  enough — and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  they 
resolved  to  bring  the  affair  to  a  conclusion.  About  July,  1857,  the  bus.  of  the  Co.  was 
trans,  to  the  Lond.  Assurance  Corp. — ^and  it  was  currently  reported  that  a  further  sum  of 
£20  p.  share  had  to  be  paid  by  way  of  consummating  this  most  desirable  union — so 
closing  the  affiurs  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  many  remarkable  ins.  enterprises 
which  have  been  "  raised  "  on  British  soil. 

It  only  remains  to  be  added  that  at  an  early  period  of  the  Ca's  hist,  the  famous  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  was  its  Chairman ;  but  as  he  died  in  1832,  he  could  be  held  in  no  way 
responsible  for  the  later  management. 
"  AT  AND  From." — ^These  words  occur  in  a  marine  ins.  pol.  preceding  the  blank  space  left 
for  the  insertion  of  the  voyage.  There  is  a  great  di^rence  between  an  ins.  '*  from,"  and 
an  ins.  "  at  and  from  "  any  place.  The  first  only  attaches  to,  the  vesseL  on  sailing ;  but 
the  second  covers  also  the  risk  in  port — Aft  Arthur, 

When  a  vessel  is  ins.  ''at  and  from"  a  home  port,  the  underwriter's  risk  commences 
immediately  the  ins.  is  effected,  and  continues  during  the  whole  time  she  remains  in 
preparation  for  the  voyage  insured. — Amould. 

When  a  vessel  is  ins.  ''at  and  from  "  a  distant  port  aut  which  she  is  expected  to  arrive,, 
the  underwriter's  risk  commences  from  the  moment  of  her  arrival — the  only  condition 
being  that  she  must  be  in  a  state  of  sufficient  seaworthiness  to  enable  her  to  ue  there  ixv 
reasonable  security  till  properly  repaired  and  equipped  for  the  ensuing  voyage. 
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This  principle  was  settled  in  the  case  of  Haught<m  v.  Empire  Marine^  in  the  Exchequer 
Chamber,  on  appeal,  February,  1866. 
ATHEN^UM  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  founded  in  1852,  with  an  authorised  cap.  of  ;f  100,000, 
in  1000  shares  of  ;f  100,  of  which  ;£'25,ooo  was  stated  to  be  subscribed.  At  a 
later  period  the  cap.  appears  to  have  been  increased  to  ;£'5oo,ocx>,  in  loo^ooo  shares  of 
jf  5.  5j.  paid.     The  subs.  cap.  in  1855  ^^^^  returned  as  ;f  272, 1 10. 

Although  the  Co.  commenced  bus.  on  the  ist  January,  185^  no  balance-sheet  was 
presented  to  the  shareholders  until  May,  1855  ;  the  first  general  meeting  of  the  Co.  being 
held  on  the  12th  May  in  that  year.  The  directors'  report  congratulate  the  shareholders 
on  "an  amount  of  progressive  success  rarely,  if  ever,  equalled  at  the  fiist  meeting  of  a 
body  of  shareholders."  "  The  standard  of  the  Atheiujnim  has  been  raised  in  Germany,  in 
the  U.S.  of  America,  in  the  Brit.  Colonies,  in  Portugal,  and  in  France,  while  at  the  same 
time  our  neighbouring  isles  have  not  been  allowed  to  remain  fallow.  In  Jersey,  for 
ipstance,  an  effective  agency  has  been  estab.  ...  In  the  City  of  Dublin  a  branch 
office  has  been  estab.  ...  In  Lancashire,  in  the  StaflTordsbire  Potteries^  in  Nottingham, 
and  in  the  Eastern  Counties,  a  considerable  number  of  the  so. 's  shares  have  been  distributed 
amongst  the  class  of  persons  most  likely  to  be  serviceable  in  introducing  bus.  .  .  . 
Local  boards  have  been  formed  in  various  places.  ...  A  number  of  gentlemen  of 
high  commercial  position  in  the  U.S.  have  formed  themselves  into  boards  of  reference. 
.  .  .  In  Canada  also  the  greatest  success  has  attended  the  so.  The  value  of  the  so.'s 
shares  as  an  investment  has  l^en  recognized  abroad  as- well  as  at  home,  etc.,  etc. 

The  accounts  accompanying  the  report  j)resented  some  remarkable  features.  The  first 
item  of  expenditure  was  "for  law  charges,  including  prCT>aration  and  r^s.  of  D.  of  sett., 
;f  3133  I  dr.  6</.  ;"  another  item  was  "  directors*  fees,  salaries  of  staff  at  chief  offices  and 
branches,  English  and  Foreign,  £2i^7  I3f*  11^."  The  total  of  the  preliminary  expenses 
was  £S7i6  iSs.  ^d. ,  and  of  the  working  expenses  ;f  681 5  &r.  5^.  — togetner  ;^i 2, 532  4s,  lod. 
The  prems.  received  during  the  same  period  amounted  to  ^8849  Sr.  *jd.,  and  the  amount 
credited  on  cap.  account  was  ;£'i9,5o7  lor.  At  the  meeting  at  which  the  report  and 
accounts  were  passed  there  were  13  shareholders  preseift,  of  whom  12  were  stated  to  be 
either  directors,  agents,  or  servants  of  this  or  its  sister  office.    [ATHENiCUM  Life.] 

The  report  was  speedily  followed  by  a  call  upon  the  shareholders,  in  order  to  provide 
the  sum  of  ;f  20,000,  with  the  view  of  extending  the  bus.  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 

The  Co.  appears  to  have  been  intended  to  be  worked  in  connexion  with  the  Atheneeum 
Life  founded  in  the  preceding  year.  The  Rev.  J.  Bartlett,  M.  A.,  was  the  adv.  chairman 
of  both  Cos.  Mr.  Henry  Sutton,  the  manager  of  the  Life  Co.,  was  a  director  of  the  Fire 
Co.,  and  some  of  the  directors  were  the  same.  Mr.  Henry  Salter  was  the  manager  of  the 
F.  Co.,  and  was  at  one  period  sec.  of  L.  Ca  The  offices  of  the  Cos.  were  at  the  same 
address  in  Sackville-st  In  1854,  however,  the  Security  Life  was  founded  by  Mr.  Salter, 
and  most  of  the  directors  of  the  Athenmum  F.  became  directors  of  that  Co.,  even  Mr. 
Sutton's  name  being  for  a  short  time  included.    [Security  Life.] 

The  first  payment  of  F.  dut^  made  by  the  Co.  was  for  the  quarter  ending  29th 
September,  1852,  £2^  2s,  2d,  paid  '*  on  account";  for  the  next  quarter,  £1*;  i6s.  gd*  For 
1853  the  entire  dutv  paid  was  £y^  6s,  Jd.  For  1854  it  reached  £^13  Ss,  .For  1855, 
^909  IS.  gd. ;  and  for  three  quarters  of  1856^  ;f629  2s,  The  Co.  was  generally  in  arrear 
in  the  payment  of  the  duty,  and  so  forfeited  the  poundage  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  receivable  for  collection. 

In  July,    1855,   the  -shareholders  in  the  Manchester  district  convened  a  meeting, 

''Information  of  an  extraordinary  character  having  come  to  our  knowledge  regarding  the 

present  position  of  the  Athenaum  F."    The  meeting  was  held  at  Haslingden  : 

Mr.  Daedale  stated  to  the  meeting  the  circumstances  that  had  indnced  himself  and  Messrs.  Knowles 
and  Cronkshaw  to  call  the  present  meeting.  Mr.  Hayes,  of  Manchester,  at  the  request  of  the 
shareholders  present^  attended  and  made  a  statement  01  certain  information  which  had  reached  him 
respecting  the  condition  of  the  so. ;  and  Mr.  Pulsfbrd,  late  sec.  of  the  Securtfy  L.  office,  who  had 
beoi  sent  for  from  Lond.  by  the  conveners  of  this  meeting^,  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  the  hist,  of  the 
Secun'fyf  and  the  proceedings  of  its  Directors,  the  same  gentlemen  being  directors  of  the  Athetuntm 
f.—Post'Mag,,  4th  August,  1855. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Reed,  the  Solicitor  of  the  Co.,  and  one  of  its  directors,  "attended  from 
Lond.  to  watch  the  proceedings."  It  was  unanimously  resolved :  "  7%iU  in  the  opinion 
of  this  meetings  a  thorough  and  impartial  investigation  of  the  affairs  of^  the  Athenaum  F, 
Ins.  So.  ought  immediately  to  take  plaee,^^  And  to  this  end  a  requisition  was  then  and 
there  signed.  The  directors  refused  to  call  a  meeting.  The  requlsitionists  therefore  called 
it  themselves.  The  meeting  took  place  at  Radley^s  Hotel,  Lond.,  15th  August,  1855. 
The  directors  at  the  last  moment  adopted  the  meeting ;  and  the  Post-Mag,  reporter  was 
refused  admittance. 

A  Committee  of  Investigation  was  appointed.  Its  report  was  presented  in  September. 
'*  All  the  books  were  readuy  produced.^'  The  Committee  made  out  a  fresh  cash  aocoimt, 
and  found  the  totals  to  ame.  Of  the  item  named  for  law  charges,  etc.,  thejr  found  it 
included  a  ''payment  of  £31000  in  shares  to  the  promoter."  The  committee  were 
satisfied  "that  a  very  valuable  bus.  has  been  created  for  the  so.  by  the  exertions  of  its 
agents  at  home  and  ahroadi"  It  va$  glear  the  committee  had  been  carefolly  "nvrscd'' 
by  the  Board. 
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In  October  a  further  meeting  of  shareholders  in  the  Manchester  district  was  held  at 
Accrington.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  **  plain  spealdng."  It  was  stated  that  the  ;£'3000 
was  applied  to  the  payment  of  los.  p.  share  on  «xx>  shares.  A  Mr.  Helm  is  reported  to 
have  said,  **  If  Mr.  Sutton  has  thought  proper  to  make  a  present  of  those  shares  to  qualify 
some  part  of  the  directors,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  tnat."  In  the  end  the  following 
resolutions  were  passed : 

That  the  Lancashire  shareholders  form  themselves  into  a  committee  with  a  view  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  will  release  them  from  further  responsibility ;  and  further^  that  as  the  directors  declare 
that  they  have  such  a  valuable  bus.,  and  in  order  to  test  their  sincerity,  they,  the  said  directors  be 
requested  to  purchase  their  shares^  and  thus  release  them  from  further  liaoilitv. 

That  the  foilowins:  gentlemen  constitute  the  above-named  committee,  viz.,  Messrs.  Thomas  Knowles, 
G.  Lund,  and  W.  Wylde,  with  power  to  call  in  and  employ  such  legal  and  other  assistance  as  they  may 
deem  necessary. 

That  in  the  event  of  the  Directors  of  the  A/keturmm  F.  comnaencing  legal  proceedings  against  any 
of  the  shareholders  in  the  Lancashire  district,  to  enforce  any  calls  beyond  the  deposit  of  v.  p.  share 
already  made,  such  action  be  defended  at  the  joint  expense  of  tlie  shareholders  in  the  said  district. 

The  next  thing  we  hear  of  the  Co.  is  that  a  new  board  of  directors  has  been  appointed. 
The  new  board  investigated  the  dealings  of  the  old  board,  and  found  there  had  been 
fictitious  borrowings  ana  lendings  between  this  Co.  and  the  At/unaum  L.  ;  also  with  the 
Security  Mut, — which  it  turned  out  had  been  promoted  by  the  manager  of  this  Ca — and 
also  with  the  directors.  Next,  Mr.  Salter,  the  manager,  was  dismis»^  He  brought  an 
action  for  wrongful  dismissal — ^and  lost  it.  His  sakuy  was  ;f5oo,  to  increase  £\QO  p.  a. 
until  it  reached  ^looo.  In  add.  he  was  to  have  a  commission  of  2  p.c.  upon  the  prems. 
he  obtained — in  respect  of  which  he  said  there  was  due  to  him  at  the  time  of  his  dismissal 
;f  598  izr.  10^.  The  question  of  this  commission  formed  the  subject  of  another  action. 
The  Judge  ordered  the  matter  to  be  referred.  The  award  was  in  £ivour  of  Salter  for 
;f  573  ioli. — the  Question  of  salary  reserved. 

The  next  and  final  act — the  bus.  of  the  Co.  was  trans,  to  the  Times  F.  about  September, 
1856. 
ATHEN^UM  Life  Assu.  So. — This  Co.  was  6rst  prov.  rqgis.  in  1849  by  Mr.  Henry 
Sutton.  It  did  not,  however^  assume  any  practical  shape  until  1851,  when  it  appeared 
completely  regis.»  with  an  authorized  cap.  of  ;^io,ooo,  afterwards  increased  to  ;f  100,000, 
in  shares  of  ^i,  "to  be  paid  up  in  full,''  with  power  to  increase  to  ;f  1,000, 000.  The 
prosp.  said  the  So.  was  "  estab.  for  the  assu.  of  the  lives  of  authors,  painters,  sculptors, 
musicians,  persons  connected  with  every  art  and  science,  and  the  public  generally."  The 
dramatic  element  was  not  overlooked,  for  among  the  directors  were  John  B.  Buckstone 
and  Benjamin  Webster.  The  '  *  cast ''  was  very  good.  The  promoter  became  the  manager, 
Mr.  Henry  Salter  was  Sec,  and  Mr.  F.  G.  P.  Nelson  the  Actuary^  From  the  prosp.  we 
take  the  following  passages  : 

The  projectors  of  this  So.,  however,  fix>m  experience  and  correct  calculations,  havin^^  discovered 
new  principles  and  features  in  L.  assu.  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  feelings,  views,  and  wants  of 
literary  men,  artists,  musicians,  and  all  persons  connectea  with  every  branch  of  art  and  science,  are 
convinced,  when  such  advantages  become  known  and  u>preciated»  the  Atkenaum  must  take  tibe  lead 
amongst  tnose  sos.  which  are  ever  on  the  watch  ta  achieve  new  and  beneficial  results,  from  all  who 
have  confidence  in  their  exertions. 

Men  of  letters  and  the  liberal  arts  are  too  generally  r^farded  with  censure  rather  than  commiseration, 
on  account  of  the  unfortunate  circumstances  so  oftcm.  attending  their  worldly  affairs,  and  which  have 
unjustly  given  them  a  chatactev  for  impsovid^ce;  yet  (ew  pei^ons  in  the  active  pursuit  of  bus.  can 
form  a  proper  notion  of  the  many  causes  which  prevent  the  student,  the  scholar,  and  the  secluded 
artist,  from  being  so  fortunate  as  themselves ;  nor  is  it  here  considered  fit  to  analyze  such  causes,  or 
set  right  such  notiors.  The  object  of  this  So.,  therefore,  is  to  allow  the  man  of  letters  and  the  artist 
to  indulge  in  that  dreamy  existence  so  peculiarly  his  nature,  and  so  essential  to  the  development  of  his 
talent ;  and  give  protection  and  provision  where  so  much  required.  For  while  this  urged  improvidence 
is  admitted  to  be  no  consequence  of  selfishness,--it  being  well  known  that  in  no  other  class  is  dis- 
interested nobleness  of  spirit  so  often  and  unequivocally  exhibited, — ^yet  no  means  have  hitherto  been 
devised  to  arrest  this  censured  quality.  This  So.  therefore  wishes  to  open  an  independent  course  for 
the  consideration  of  men  of  letters,  art,  and  science,  especially  as  it  is  brought  Defore  them  with 
associations  of  their  own,  and  in  no  way  assuming  the  offensive  and  humiliating  position  of  charity. 

Many  a  great  work  has  been  left  unfinished,  many  a  teeming  brain  has  given  way,  before  those 
powerful  foes  to  eenius,  anxiety  and  fear  of  the  future  I  How  often  has  the  man  of  talent  paused  and 
trembled,  while  ne  has  contemplated  the  destitution  of  his  family,  and  of  all  that  is  dear  to  him,  if 
overtaken  by  deaA  in  the  midst  of  his  project ;  an4  while  L.  assu.  is  suggested  to  obviate  such 
afflicting  thoughts,  then  the  apprehension  that  should  adverse  circumstances  prevent  punctuality  in  his 
annu.  payments,  the  sacrifice  already  incurred  will  have  been  in  vain.  The  So.  cheerfally  and  with 
confidence  points  to  the  provision  it  has  made  for  snch  cases :  help  will  be  given,  and  every  encourage- 
ment afforded  to  sustain  the  claims  upon  it  unforfeited  and  uninjured.    .    .    . 

It  is  therefore  hoped,,  by  the  estab.  of  this  So.,  to  remove  from  men  of  letters  and  artists  the 
reproach  that  in  so  many  instances  has  attended  them ;  to  enforce  a  more  ennobling  appreciation  of 
their  worth,  to  prevent  their  becoming  objects  of  charity,  which  humiliates  as  much  as  it  relieves ;  and 
that  in  the  midst  of  their  triumphs,  and  while  in  the  possession  of  health.,  there  shall  not  be  seen  in  the 
dim  perspective  the  almshouse  or  the  prison. 

Under  the  head  of  ''new  features  of  this  office,  to  which -attention  is  particularly 
requested,"  we  reach  the  kernel  of  the  nut — but  it  is  enveloped  in  a  haze  of  *'  wordiness,^ 
from  which  it  is  almost  impossible  ta  escape  by  any  means  of  condensation : 

This  office  will  introduce  a  system  for  obviating  an  acknowledged  difficulty  in  the  way  of  propagating 
the  advantages  of  L.  assu.  In  fact,  the  principal  objection  to  adopt  its  blessings,  even  by  many  who 
thoroughly  appreciate  its  value,  »  thefouihiUfy  ef/orfeiiin^ihetr  pol,  fy  being  unable  to  meei  the 
payments  roAen  they  becotme  due ;  ana  on  the  part  et  the  offices  it  ha»b«en  an  unwise,  not  to  say 
an  unjust,  proceeding  to  compel  a  strict  observance  of  this  proiision.    It  has  been  unwise,  fos  tho 
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reason,  that  by  carrying  out  this  meauure  to  the  letter,  such  enormous  profits  have  arisen  from  it,  as  to 
become  unwieldy  and  useless :  since  the  management  of  them  engrosses  such  attention  and  trouble 
as^  to  make  the  office  careless  of  extending  its  bus,  /  {Th^  italics  and  the  note  of  exclamation  in 
this  case  are  oursT]  It  has  also  been  unjust ;  for  instead  of  rewarding  prudence  and  self-sacrifice,  by 
assisting'  even  for  a  while  such  strenuous  exertion  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  noble  object,  or  by 
bestowing  some  eauivalent  for  j;>ast  privation,  it  passes  by  such  virtue  unrecoenized  and  unrewardea, 
and  thus  perverts  the  very  principle  from  which  liie  assu.  emanated.  To  remeay  as  &r  as  possible  this 
defect,  there  will  be  a  funa  instituted  by  the  Athenaum,  called  The  Ptwident  Fund,  to  be  raised  by 
the  mutual  contribntioas  of  the  membcav  themselves,  on  the  following  orig.  and  beneficial  plan. 

The  first  500  persons  who  desire  to  farticiPate  in  this  benefit  will  leave  a  tenth  portion  of  their  pel. 
for  the  purposes  of  this  fund,  which  will  he  thus  applied:  1.  To  the  keeping  up  of  the  pol.  of  such 
members  who  shall  previously  have  paid  5  ann.  prems.  The  aid  a£forded  by  this  rand  for  tnat  purpose 
will  not  be  continue  for  a  longer  period  than  5  consecutive  years,  and  to  bie  returned  to  the  So.  at  the 
convenience  of  the  assu.,  with  int.  at  the  rate  of  5  p.c.  p.a. ;  or  the  sum  advanced  may  be  deducted 
with  such  int.  from  the  pol.  when  it  shall  become  a  claim.    2.  To  grant  small  loans  on  the  deposit  of 


To  divide  among  the  surviving  members  at  the  end  of  so  years  from  the  date  of  the  list  being  closed, 
the  whole  of  the  remaining  and  unapplied  portion  of  the  fund. 

It  is  also  determined  to  provide  as  tar  as  practicable  a  similar  fund  for  such  of  the  orig.  shareholders 
as  may  become  distressed,  by  applying  a  portion  of  the  entire  profits  of  the  So.  for  such  a  purpose. 

Then  we  are  told,  **  The  rates  of  prem.  to  secure  these  important  advantages  are  Icwer 
than  those  in  many.first'dass  offices  where  no  such  privileges  exist.**  '*  Another  important 
feature  in  connexion  with  this  So.  is  that  of  granting  pol.  pajrable  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  assured,  in  cases  where  long  sickness  or  accident  may  prevent  parties  from  following 
their  avocations."  [Sickness  Ins.]  Then  there  was  a  scheme  for  granting  poL  payable 
to  holders.    [Bearer  Pol.] 

The  pol.  were  "  absolutely  indisputable."  Claims  "  paid  isnmediately  on  satisfiurtory 
proof  of  death,  and  the  exhibition  of  such  docimients  as  are  required  by  law."  70  p.c. 
of  profits  to  parti,  pol.  Diseased  lives  assu.  on  equitable  terms.  **  Members  of  con- 
sumptive families  assu.  at  equitable  rates."  The  extra  prems.  for  residence  in  foreign 
climates  "are  lower  than  in  other  offices,  and  are  founded  on  data."  To  conclude, 
"The  directors  wish  it  emphatically  to  be  understood  that  there  are  no  privileges  or 
advantages  in  this  inst  in  which  the  public  do  not  equally  participate,  as  the  appesd  is  to 
them ;  and  no  benefit  can  accrue  to  any  class,  however  worthy  or  respected,  without  the 
CO  operation  and  support  of  all." 

This  is  rather  a  long  programme  :  we  must  now  proceed  to  ascertain  what  came  of  it 
all.  The  first  ann.  meeting  was  held  in  August,  1852 — 322  pol.  had  been  issued,  yielding 
in  prems.  £^\^  y.  2d,  The  expenses  were  ;f  6422  15J.  2d.  ;  but  this  included 
;f2585  i6f.  yd.  as  preliminary.  In  May,  1854,  we  find  the  co.  figuring  in  the  Cheltenham 
County  Court  under  circumstances  which  did  not  indicate  any  economy  of  management 

At  the  close  of  1855  there  are  some  signs  of  impecuniosity.  Early  in  1856  we  hear  of 
a  committee  "  being  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  its  affairs  with  a  view  to  put  an  end 
to  its  misfortunes."  At  that  time  it  was  involved  by  means  of  re-insurance  m  the  ins. 
frauds  of  Wm.  Palmer,  of  Rugeley ;  and  in  the  same  way  had  an  interest  in  the 
'*  Jodderell  policies. "  Then  comes  a  *'  call "  upon  the  shareholders.  Next  it  turned  out  that 
;f  10,000,  part  of  the  "assets "  of  the  Co.,  consisted  of  Westminster  Improvement  Bonds, 
which  had  been  purchased  for  ;f  4500  cash,  7  debentures  of  ;f  500  each,  and  2000  shares  in 
the  Co.,  making  up  a  nominal  total  of  ;f  10,000.  In  July  an  application  was  made  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  at  the  instance  of  the  directors,  to  wind  up  the  Co. — the  liabilities 
being  then  y^28,ooo--a5sets,  ;f  10,000 ;  query  the  above  Bonds?  Mr.  Selwyn,  then  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Chancery  bar,  said  on  behalf  of  some  of  the  shareholders,  "  though 
he  looked  with  jthe  greatest  suspicion  upon  any  proposition  coming  from  the  directors, 
admitted  that  there  was  no  prob.  ^  the  Co.  being  carried  on  with  advantage."  Order 
made.  The  then  existing  pol.  of  the  the  Co.  were  trans,  to  the  PeopUs  ProvSient,  and  so 
ultimately  found  their  way  to  the  European  (No.  2).  Mr.  R.  P.  Harding  wound  up  the 
Co.  under  the  directions  of  the  Coiurt.  Out  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Co.  several 
important  law  cases  arose,  of  which  we  propose  here  to  give  a  brief  outline. 

In  Agar  v.  Athenaum  the  facts  were  as  follows :  The  directors  had  power  to  borrow, 
but  only  with  the  consent  of  an  extraordinary  general  meeting  of  shareholders.  They 
did  borrow  by  issuing  debentures  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  Co.  and  signed  by  two  of 
themselves ;  and  it  was  held  that  these  debentures  were  binding  on  the  Co.,  although  no 
such  authority  to  borrow  had  been  conferred  by  a  general  meeting,  as  was  contemplated 
by  the  Co.'s  D.  of  sett 

In  the  case  of  Prince  of  Wales  Assu,  So.  v.  Athenceum  So.  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
held  that  a  pol.  of  ins.  issued  under  the  seal  of  an  ins.  so.,  and  signed  by  three  of  the 
directors,  was  binding  upon  the  so.,  although  the  issue  of  the  poL  had  not  b«en  authorized 
by  a  previous  resolution  of  directors  as  required  by  the  Co.'s  deed. 

In  the  case  Exfarte  the  Eagle  Co.  the  same  principle  was  approved  and  acted  upon  in 
Chancery.  In  this  case  a  claim  was  made  agamst  the  Athenceum  So.  in  respect,  not  of 
a  poL  under  its  seal,  but  of  an  agreement  to  grant  such  a  poL,  entered  into  on  behidf  of 
the  So.  by  its  directors.  The  Court  allowed  the  claim. 
ATHENIANS. — The  city  of  Athens  was  founded  B.C.  1234.  The  Athenians  became  great 
in  Gov. ;  great  in  commerce ;  great  in  war.     We  find  but  faint  traces  of  their  maritime 
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practice  as  bearing  upon  ins.    See  Average  (Maritime)  ;  Bottomry;  and  Marine 

Ins.,  Hist  of. 
ATKlNSy  John,  was  Resident  Sec  in  IjoaiL  oi  Uverpool  and  JjmeL^  from  z86o  down  to  his 

death  in  1869. 
ATKINS,  Richard,  sen.,  became  Sarveyor  of  the  Sun  F.  in  1800,  «nd  continued  in  that 

position  down  to  1S44. 
ATklNS,  Richard,  jun.,  succeeded  his  father  as  Surv^or  to  the  Sun  F..  from  which 

position  he  retired  in  1868.    Mr.  Atkins  entered  the  omce  as  a  junior  in  181 2,  so  that  he 

has  had  more  than  half  a  century's  experience  of  the  bus.    He  is  still  living. 

In  1854  he  prepared  for  the  Assu.  Mag,  a  paper :    The  Stamp  Duties  on  Contracts  of 

Assu.  {Assu.  Mag.  iv.  p.  22). 
In  1866  he  pub.  The  Average  Clasise:  Hints  on  the  Settlement  of  Claims  for  Losses  by 

Fire  under  mercantile  policies.    The  papers  forming  the  basis  of  this  vol.  had  been  read 

before  the  Inst,  of  Act.  during  the  years  1853-8.    [Average  Pol.] 
ATKINSON,  George,  pub.  in  1854,  The  Shipping  Laws  of  the  Brit,  Empire;  consisting  of 

Park  on  Marine  Ins.,  and  Abbott  on  Shipping,    The  author  in  his  preface  says : 


who    ran  could  read  them.     I  have  religiously  kept  them   as  ther  orig.  wer^  works  on  general 

Srinciples.  ...  I  have  omitted  no  Act  of  Pari.,  nor  any  leported  case  that  I  know  of.  I  have 
one  this— where  either  one  or  the  other  interfered  with  tne  ong.  text,  there  I  have  introduced  it — 
not  in  exienso  (a  system  no  less  derogatory  to  learning  than  injuriqus  to  the  utility  of  a  book),  but 
analyzed,  abridged,  and  incoip.  with  the  text  ....  I  have  drawn  lar8[ely  upon  the  learning  and  inaustry 
found  in  the  reports  in  the  Admiralty  Courts  and  in  the  Privy  Council. 

It  is  a  very  practical  book. 

ATLAS  Assurance  Co.,  founded  in  1808,  F.  and  L. — At  a  meetmg  of  gentlemen  held  at 

Will's  Coffee-House,  Comhill,  on  the  19th  Dec.,  1807,  a  subs,  was  opened  for  forming  a 

new  proprietary  Assu.  Co.  for  F.,  L.,  and  Annu.  ;  and  some  of  the  subs,  then  present 

presented  the  prosp.  of  a  plan  for  the  estab.  of  the  Co.    The  cap.   proposed  was 

;f  2,000,000,  in  40,000  shares  of  £$0,     It  was  afterwards  (27th  April,  1808)  resolved  that 

the  cap.  should  only  be  one  million ;  but  it  was  finally  determined  that  it  should  be 

;f  1,200,000,  in  24,000  shares  of  £$0^  of  which  £$  per  share  was  to  be  paid  up,  viz. : 

lOf.  at  time  of  subs.,  £1  on  signing  deed,  301.  two  months  after,  and  £z  four  months 

after.     ''The  rest  of  the  cap.  to  be  called  for  only  under  actual  necessity."    The  cap. 

m^ht  be  increased  by  authority  of  a  general  meeting.    It  never  has  been  increased. 

The  afiairs  of  the  Co.  were  to  be  managed  by  a  president  and  18  directors,  holding  60 

shares  each.    In  181 2  the  number  of  directors  was  reduced  to  12.     The  office  of  president 

was  retained  until  1837.     No  subs,  was  to  hold  more  than  60  shares.     In  1820  the 

number  was  increased  to  100,  **and  new  proprietors  are  not  to  be  entitled  to  receive  a 

dividend  if  holding  less  than   10  shares."    In  no  event  was  any  shareholder  to  be 

accountable  for  any  loss  sustained  by  the  Co.  or  its  concerns  beyond  the  amount  of  his 

share  or  shares,  and  his  interest  in  the  cap.  stock.    Each  subs,  or  subsequent  holder  of  any 

share  "  should  insure  with  the  said  Co.  to  the  amount  of  such  share  or  shares,  within  6 

months  after  his  admission,  or  pay  ann,  thereto  so  much  money  cu  the  clear  profit  of  such 

ins.  would  amount  to,^^    Any  person  might  trans,  his  shares,  but  before  the  transferee 

could  be  admitted  a  member  he  must  execute  a  proper  instrument,  "declaring  his 

submission  to  the  regulations  of  the  inst."    No  charge  for  trans,  except  Gov.  stamps. 

The  constitution  of  the  Co.  was  only  to  be  altered  by  two-thirds  of  the  subs,  at  a  genml 

meeting  convened  for  that  purpose.     The  only  dause  in  iht  prosp.  declaratory  of  me  bus. 

regulations  of  the  Co.  was  the  following  : 

That  whenever  the  Co.  should  restore  or  rebuild  any  premises  damaged  by  fire,  and  the  insurer 
should  have  been  deprived  of  rent,  or  have  been  compelled  to  pay  rent,  the  same  should  be  paid  by  the 
Co.  until  the  premises  were  so  restored  or  rebuilt,  not  exceeding*  6  months ;  but  if  the  Co.  snould  elect 
to  pay  the  amount  of  the  dama^res  sustained,  ^ev  diould  allow  rent  for  such  reasonable  time  as  that 
the  said  premises  might  be  restored  or  rebuilt  by  tne  insurer,  not  exceeding  6  months. 

This  regulation  continued  in  force  until  31st  January,  i860.  Loss  by  lightning  was 
a  risk  undertaken  by  the  Co. 

At  this  same  meeting  (19th  December,  1807)  some  of  the  subs,  were  nominated  a 
committee  for  effectuating  ^e  estab.  of  the  Co.  Mr.  Tohn  Chalk  was  appointed  Sec. 
pfo  tern.  The  committee  determined  that  the  subs,  list  should  be  dosed  3rd  May, 
1808.     The  whole  of  the  cap.  was  subs. 

The  subscribers  met  from  time  to  time  to  determine  upon  the  constitntion  of  the  Co. 
It  was  determined  that  the  name  should  be  "The  AtlcLs  Assu.  Co."  It  was  resolved 
there  should  be  a  Chairman  and  Deputy-Chairman  of  the  Board,  and  these  offices  weqp 
filled.  Sir  Christopher  Bajrnes,  Bart,  was  appointed  Chairman.  Directors  were  appointed; 
among  them  many  persons  of  distinction.  One  of  these,  Mr.  James  Deacon  Hume, 
was  afterwards  Deputy-Chairman  of  the  Co.,  and  became  Sec.  of  Board  of  Trade.  He 
served  his  country  ably  and  well,  as  may  be  seen  by  an  interesting  life  of  him,  by  Charles 
Badham,  M.A.,  pub.  1859.  A  Sec.  was  appointed,  Mr.  Henry  Desborough,  who  hdd 
that  office  for  50  years — ^retiring  in  1858.  At  a  meeting,  15th  May,  it  was  resolved  that 
'*  no  salary  ought  to  be  taken  by  the  Directors  or  Au(Utors  of  the  said  Co.  until  after  a 
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div.  should  have  been  made  to  the  proprietors."  At  a  meeting,  7th  June,  it  nms  lesoWed 
that  the  prosp.  already  recited  should  be  given  to  the  solicitor  of  the  inst  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  draft  deed.  The  solicitor  selected  a  then  rising  man  at  the  bar  to  ''  settle" 
the  deed,  Mr.  Sugden— now  Lord  St.  Leonards — the  only  man  connected  in  any  way 
with  the  founding  of  the  Co.  still  surviving.  Mr.  Ansell,  whose  name  has  been  identified 
with  the  office  for  a  very  long  period,  only  entered  it  at  the  close  of  1808  as  a  junior. 

One  of  the  first  steps  the  directors  took  was  to  look  for  a  situation  for  a  permanent 
office.  The  present  site  was  obtained ;  and  while  the  office  was  building,  temporary 
offices  were  obtained  in  Bush-lane,  and  afterwards  in  Coleman-st.  Bus.  was  commenced 
at  No.  2,  Bush-lane. 

We  propose  to  run  rapidly  through  the  deed,  which  bears  date  ist  Sept.,  1808,  and 
records  of  itself  as  follows : 

And  whereas  this  present  D.  of  Sett,  hatb  been  framed  accordinr  to  the  said  prosp.,  with  vach 
alterations  and  add.  regulations  as  the  said  directors  of  the  said  Co.  have  thought  it  expedient  to 
make  and  insert  in  the  same ;  and  the  same  as  it  now  stands  hath  been  approved  by  a  general  meeting 
of  proprietors  of  the  said  inst.  held  on  the  3rd  August  now  last  past. 

Clause  33  defines  the  objects  and  bus.  of  the  So. 

To  make  or  effect  assu.  aeainst  loss  or  damage  by  fire  on  hoases  and  other  property;  and  also  to 
make  or  effect  assu.  on  the  life  or  lives  of  any  person  or  persons  whomsoever,  ana  on  survivorships ; 
and  to  make  or  effect  all  such  other  assu.  (whether  connected  with  F.,  L.,  or  Survivorship,  or  not)  as 
may  be  effected  according  to  law;  and  also  to  grant,  purchase,  and  s^  annu.  either  for  me  or  other- 
wise, and  on  survivorships. 

A  **  General  Court,"  consisting  of  not  less  than  30  members,  to  be  held  eveiy  year. 
An  extraordinary  General  Court  may  be  called  on  requisition  by  24  members  holding  not 
less  than  10  shares  each,  and  who  shall  have  held  the  same  for  at  least  twelve  months 
preceding.  Such  extraordinary  Court,  consisting  of  not  less  than  50  members,  may 
remove  director  or  auditor  (auditor  not  to  hold  less  than  10  shares) ;  increase  can.  ; 
amend  existing  regulations  or  make  new  ones  (c.  48).  Board  meetings  to  be  styled 
'* Court  of  Directors,"  not  less  than  3  directors  being  present.  Court  to  take  security  of 
Sec,  agents,  clerks,  etc.  Also  to  determme  rates  for  bus.  undertaken.  Then  thefollowmg : 

67.  That  the  Court  of  Directors  shall  cause  all  the  pol.  and  annu.  deeds  that  may  be  granted  by  the 
Co.  to  refer  to  the  printed  proposals,  and  skall  cause  a  copy  of  ike  ^n  fed  proposals  ^  so  far  as  ike 
same  skall  relate  thereioj  io  accompany  each  pol.  andoMMu,  de^;  and  shall  cause  the  clause  herein- 
after contained  against  the  individual  responsibili^  of  any  member  beyond  his  or  her  share  in  the  cap. 
of  the  Co.,  or  the  effect  thereof,  to  be  inserted  in  the  said  pol.  and  annu.  deeds. 

Then  there  are  specific  powers  to  purchase  annu.,  accept  surrender  of,  or  revive  pol. ; 
and  then  the  following  provision  in  case  of  plague,  famine,  etc. — a  clause  of  a  similar 
character  being  inserted  m  the  deeds  of  most  ins.  asso.  founded  at  that  period  : 

71.  Whenever  a  sudden  increase  of  deaths  shall  happen  in  conseqnence  of  the  Plc^^ue  or  any 
contagious  or  epidemic  disorder,  or  of  Famine^  invasion  or  Civil  War,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Court 
of  directors  to  defer  the  pa3rmettt  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  sum  to  be  claimed  under  each  and 
every  pol.  of  assu.  upon  any  life  or  lives  or  survivorship  which  shall  expire  durinr  the  prevalence  of 
such  plague,  contagious  or  epidemic  disorder,  famine,  invasion,  or  civil  war,  until  such  time  as  an 
adequate  supply  for  the  payment  thereof  can  be  obtained  out  of  tno  iiuxds  of  the  said  Co. 

Then  there  are  specific  powers  for  increase  or  decrease  of  cap.  Then  powers  for 
appointing  separate  classes  of  trustees  for  separate  funds — as  Assurance  Fund;  Cap. 
Stock,  etc.,  Ten  p.c.  of  the  Cap.  Stock  (the  proportion  paid  up)  to  be  separately  invested, 
*'  and  the  accumulations  thereof,  and  the  stocks  and  securities  in  and  upon  which  the  said 
sum  and  its  accumulations  shall  for  the  time  being  be  laid  out  and  invested,  and  the  int., 
div.,  and  ann.  produce  thereof  respectively''  (c.  88).  Shareholders  neglecting  to  pay  up 
any  instalments  of  cap.  at  any  time  required,  and  to  keep  up  ins.  as  required,  to  be 
subject  to  expulsion  and  forfeiture  of  shares.  Members  may  find  substitutes  as  to  ins. — 
such  substitutes  to  ins.  for  twice  amount  of  shares  ;  or  may  pay  dd,  p.  share  p.a.  by  way 
of  fine.  If  any  member  hold  at  any  time  more  than  100  shares  in  the  Co.,  otherwise 
than  by  marriage,  '*the  surplus  shares''  shall  be  subject  to  the  power  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  hereinbefore  given  to  compel  sale  thereof"  (c.  157).  No  L.  ins.  to  be  effected 
by  the  Co.  for  any  sum  exceeding  ^5000 ;  or  any  annu.  for  more  than  an  equivalent  to 
that  sum  (c.  181). 

The  first  div.  was  to  be  declared  at  General  Court  in  181 1 ;  and  thereafter  ann.  An 
extraordinary  Court  of  Directors  (not  less  than  7)  may  declare  a  div.  Two  extraordinary 
Courts  may  declare  bonus,  ''out  of  the  Assu.  Fund  for  the  time  being  of  the  Co.,  of 
such  amount  as  to  them  shall  seem  just  and  exi>edient."    Then  the  following  : 

ao4.  That  at  the  first  Court  of  Directors  after  a  bonus  shall  have  been  declared,  the  bonus  so 
declared  shall  be  divided  into  three  equal  parts.  205.  That  at  the  same  Court  of  Directors  one  of  the 
said  three  equal  parts  shall  be  added  to  and  consolidated  with  the  subs.  cap.  stock,  and  from  part 
thereof.  306.  That  at  the  same  Court  of  Directors  the  remaining  two  equal  third  parU  of  such  bonus 
shall  be  distributed  amongst  the  members  of  the  said  Co. 

The  F.  duty  collected  by  the  Co.  in  181 1  was  ;f93l3  17/.  4^/.,  being  greater  than  that 
of  some  of  the  offices  nearly  a  century  its  senior. 

The  Co.  from  the  beginning  was  conducted  on  sound  bus.  principles ;  and  an  opportunitv 
^oon  arose  for  the  directors  to  show  that  they  would  not  allow  it  to  be  imposed  upon  with 
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impunity.  We  have  before  us  the  notes  of  the  trial  of  James  Smith,  on  the  prosecution 
of  the  Altos  Assu.  Co.,  for  wilfully  setting  fire  to  his  dwelling-house,  No.  119,  Newgate- 
st,  on  the  night  of  the  nth  November,  1812.  This  indictment  was  tried  at  the  Sessions 
House  in  the  Old  Bailey,  15th  January,  1813,  before  Sir  Archibald  Macdonald,  Kt,  Lord 
Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer.  The  jury  found  the  prisoner  '*  not  guil^  ;*'  but  the 
directors  were  so  satisfied  with  the  course  they  had  taken,  that  they  caused  a  verbatim 
report  of  the  trial,  as  taken  by  Mr.  Gumey,  to  be  printed. 

In  1 814  the  Co.  obtained  a  special  Act  of  ParL— 54  Geo.  III.  c.  Ixxbt. — An  Act  to 
enable  the  Altos  Assu,  Co,  fy>sue  and  be  sued  in  the  name  of  their  Chairman  or  Sec,  under 
certain  regulations.  It  received  the  R.  assent  27th  May,  1 814.  The  D.  of  Sett  had 
provided  that  all  actions  were  to  be  in  names  of  trustees.  The  Act  recited  that  difficulties 
nad  arisen ;  and  it  was  therefore  enacted  as  stated  in  the  title.  The  '*  certain  regulations  " 
will  be  coDunented  upon  in  our  art  Legislation  for  Ins.  Asso. 

In  1816  a  bonus  scheme  for  partL  L.  pol.  was  propounded.  Bonuses  to  be  declared 
every  7  years.  The  profits  on  English  and  Irish  bus.  were  to  be  kept  distinct.  The  L. 
income  was  then  ;^22,ooo  p. a.,  and  the  accumulated  fund  from  prems.  ;£'69,349  \s,  4i/. 
At  this  date  also  the  plan  was  propounded  of  making  ins.  for  the  whole  of  life  by  a 
limited  number  of  ann.  payments.     [Limited  Prem.  L.  Pol.] 

In  the  same  year  a  scheme  of  parti,  for  Fire  pol.  was  adopt^,  in  this  form  : 

After  payment  of  losses,  and  expenses  attendant  upon  losses,  the  commission  to  agents  and  the 
charges  of  management,  on  a  scale  moderately  proportioned  to  the  receipts,  the  suiplus  prem.  which 
may  remain  is  returned  to  the  assu.  in  respect  of  all  pol.  for  ;^oo  and  upwards  that  snail  have  been  in 
force  from  the  term  of  5  years.  This  return  is  made  on  pol.  eTOcted  in  Gt.  Brit,  and  on  those  effected 
in  /r»/!amf  distinctly,  on  the  separate  results  of  the  accounts  in  each  department — the  totad  amount  of 
losses  being  previously  chared  to  the  aggregate  prems.  As  it  will  not  be  practicable  to  admit 
calculations  tor  the  fractional  parts  of  a  year,  the  returns  of  prems.  are  made  only  upon  entire  years, 
and  ending  at  the  Christmas  quarter.    .    .    . 

The  return  on  F.  poL  whose  period  of  5  years  ended  at  Christmas,  1822,  was  25  p.c. 
for  both  Gt.  Brit,  and  Ireland.  The  Co.  about  this  period  had  agencies  with  committees 
of  local  residents  in  Dublin,  Cork,  Limerick,  Belfast,  and  Londonderry.  There  were 
also  committees  in  Edinbuigh,  Glasgow,  and  Manchester.  The  F.  duty  returns  of  a 
later  date  show  that  the  Co.  transacted  a  considerable  F.  bus.  in  Ireland. 

The  first  bonus  to  L.  poL  was  allotted  at  the  close  of  1823 — and  was  called  "  Surplus 
prems." — on  a  £\QCO  pol.  taken  out  at  age  30,  and  on  which  the  ann.  prem.  was 
£,2fi  I4r.  2^.,  the  rev.  bonus  for  the  7  years  amounted  tO;£'i35,  being  just  under  2  p.c.pju 

In  this  same  year  Mr.  Ansell  was  appointed  Act.  of  the  Co. 

In  1826  the  Co.  issued :  Instructions  for  the  Solicitors  in  correspondence  with  the  AtUu 
Ins,  Co,  of  Lond,     A  well-written  pub.,  from  which  we  make  a  few  extracts  : 

The  Co.  does  not  now  grant  annu.,  the  terms  offered  by  Gov.  being  more  favourable  for  the  public 
than  any  assu.  office  can  afford  to  give.  These  favourable  terms,  it  is  understood,  form  part  of  the  plan 
of  Gov.  for  reducing  the  National  l)ebt,  by  converting  annu.  in  perpetuity  into  terminsible  L.  annu. 

The  grant  of  endow,  or  the  assu.  of  sums  pinrable  to  children  of  specHusd  ages,  provided  they  attain 
the  age  of  sz  years,  has  never  formed  a  part  ox  the  bus.  of  this  office. 

Then  the  following : 

Report  OH  Appearance, — ^The  solicitor  will  then  see  the  party  whose  life  is  proposed  for  assu.,  and 
ask  him  the  sevisral  questions  printed  on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  declaration ;  particularly  noticing  any 
diseases  or  ailments  he  may  state  that  he  has  haa  or  is  subject  to.    .    .    . 

Young  Life, — If  the  life  proposed  be  that  of  a  youth  or  girl,  the  solicitor  is  to  inquire  and  state 
whether  he  or  she  have  had  the  measles,  hooping-cough,  etc. 

Gout. — If  it  be  declared  that  the  party  have  had  the  gout,  the  solicitor  is  to  ascertain  and  report : 
I.  When  the  gouty  symptoms  first  appeared,  a.  What  part  of  the  body  was  affected.  3.  How  often 
the  attacks  of  gout  have  occurred  during  the  last  3  years. 

Soliciion*  Remarks. — ^The  solicitor's  own  remarks  on  the  apnearance  of  the  party  whose  life  is 
proposed  will  then  follow,  as  well  as  any  information  respecting  tne  party  which  the  solicitor  is  either 
possessed  of  or  can  obtaun.  These  remarks  he  will  be  pleased  not  to  write  in  the  presence  of  the 
proposer  of  the  ins.  or  of  other  interested  party.  As  the  directors  rely  much  on  the  solicitor's  report, 
they,  of  course,  depend  on  his  taking  every  means  to  satisfy  his  own  judgment  that  all  lives  he  may 
recommend  or  assu.^  or  export  fevourably  upon,  have  an  equal  chance  of  long  life  with  other  perfectly 
healthy  persons  of  like  age ;  since  it  most  oe  obvious  that  none  other  can  m  assu.  without  a  manifest 
disadvantage  to  the  Co. 

It  is  out  of  no  idle  curiosity  that  we  read  and  extract  these  '*  instructions."    We  see  in 

the  care  and  sagacity  they  indicate  the  germ  of  that  prosperity  which  has  always 

characterized  this  office.    Again  : 

Assu,  0/  Solicitor's  own  Life, — When  .a  solicitor  proposes  an  assu.  on  his  own  life,  and  cannot 
conveniently  appear  before  the  directors,  it  would  be  proper  that  his  replies  to  the  usual  interrogatories 
which  accompany  the  declaration  should  be  taken  down,  and  the  certificate  of  his  appearance  signed 
by  some  public  character  in  the  place  to  whom  he  may  not  object  to  apply  confidentially ;  sucn  as 
the  minister  of  the  parish  or  a  j  ustice  of  the  peace.  A  similar  course  may  be  pursued  in  cases  in  which 
a  solicitor  has  a  personal  interest  in  any  other  life. 

It  is  carefrdly  noted  that  "  no  alteration  whatever  can  under  any  circumstances  be  made 
by  a  solicitor  in  a  L.  poL,  nor  can  he  make  any  indorsement  thereon." 

The  bonus  divisions  of  1830  and  1837  call  for  no  special  remark.  By  1841  the 
cap.,  oris;.  ;f  120,000,  had  increased  by  bonus  add.  to  ;f  200,000.  Mr.  Ansell  gave 
evidence  before  the  Pari.  Committee  on  Joint-Slock  Assa  whidb  sat  in  1843.  He  gave 
some  details  r^arding  this  Co.,  of  which  we  have  made  use  on  the  present  occasion.  He 
further  said  that  however  disastrous  the  F.  bus.  might  at  any  time  beoomci  that  drcum* 
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stance  would  not  in  any  respect  alter  the  bonus  or  profit  upon  the  L.  bus. :  the  proprietors 
themselves  would  have  to  make  good  the  deficiency  arising  firom  the  losses  on  the  F. 
poL,  leaving  the  L.  ins.  fund  untouched  (answer  1925).  We  notice  that  the  Deed  was 
carefiillv  drawn  in  this  respect.    [Complex  Ins.  Asso.] 

In  1944  a  bonus  investigation  took  place.    The  total  surplus  for  Gt.  Brit,  and  Ireland 
together  at  that  date  amounted  to  ;f  202,472  14J.  &/. 

^  In  1S48  new  regulations  were  made  regarding  distribution  of  surplus.  The  investiga- 
tions and  divisions  were  to  take  place  every  five  years,  instead  of  every  seven.  The  next 
investigation,  therefore,  fell  due  at  the  close  of  1849.  The  amount  for  distribution  to 
parti.  L.  pol.  was  ascertained  to  be  ;£^246,995  &s.  2d.,  of  which  there  was  allotted  to 
Gt.  Brit,  and  Ireland  ;f  193,364  141.  iid.,  " retaining  ;f 53,630  lis,  yl,  as  a  cautionary 
reserve  kept  back  to  be  improved  at  compound  int.,  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  poL- 
Lolders.''  The  surplus  was  declared  to  be  realized  and  not  anticipcUory,  The  ann. 
income  of  the  L.  branch  was  then  ;i£'i  70^000  :  the  accumulated  L.  fund  ;fi,  353,436. 

We  pass  over  several  other  divisions,  and  reach  that  of  1869.  The  total  surplus  allocated 
to  L.  pol.-holders»  up  to  and  including  the  then  division,  had  reached  the  sum  of 
j£'i,4i  1,447,  ^^'^^ — ^purchasing  rev.  bonus,  for,  of  course,  very  much  larger  sums.  The 
pol,  in  force  at  that  date  were :  ordinary  whole  life  with  parti,  5759 ;  wimout  parti,  65  ; 
special  ins.,  375 — total,  6199  L,  pol.  There  were  18  armu.  (we  ht^ve  seen  annu.  bus. 
was  discontinued  before  1826)  payable,  amounting  to  £\^o  p.a.  The  average  age  of  the 
annu.  was  62.  Two  of  the  pol.-holders  were  upwards  of  90  years  of  age.  The  future 
progress  of  the  Co.  will  be  learned  from  its  ann.  returns. 
The  office  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  solid  ins.  Inst  of  the  country. 

ATLAS  Freight  Insurance  Asso. — ^This  Co.  was  founded  in  Sunderland  in  1847,  for 
the  jpurpose  of  mutual  marine  ins.    It  was  existing  in  1853. 

ATLAo  Marine  (No.  i). — A  Co.  under  this  title  was  projected  in  Liverpool  in  1852.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  learn  its  subsequent  hist. 

ATLAS  Marine  Insurance  Co.  (No.  2),  founded  in  1857,  and  ceased  to  carry  on  bus.  in 
1863. 

ATLEE,  John,  was  Sec.  of  BrUisk  Industry  Ins.  Asso.,  1852. 

ATMOSPHERE. — Hiat  volume  of  air  that  surrounds  the  earth.    The  term  "atmospheric 

air"  was  introduced  to  distinguish  the  atmosphere  from  other  airs — a  term  formerly 

applied,  to  all  the  gases. 
The  earth,  it  is  well  known,  is  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  organic  matter,  as  well 

as  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  carbonic  add,  and  watery  vapour.    This  matter  varies,  and  is 

constantly   undergoing   transformation  from  organic  mto   inorganic  elements;    it  can 

neither  be  seen,  weighed,  nor  measured. — Reg^-Gm,  loth  Report, 

Dr.  Farr  has  again  and  again  drawn  attention  to  the  qualities  and  properties  of  the 

atmosphere  as  affecting  human  life  and  healdi.    The  foUowmg  accompanied  tne  5th  Report 

of  Reg. -Gen. : 

The  atmosphere,  besides  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  contains  carbonic  acid  and  aqneous  vapour.  The 
mean  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  is  49  volumes  in  xoo^ooo  volumes  of  air,  according  to  tne  younger 
Saussure ;  who  also  states  that  it  vanes  fix>m  37  to  6a  volumes.  Mr.  Coathoupe  has  estimated  the 
quantity  of  air  which  passes  through  the  lungs  of  a  man  of  ordinary  sixe  in  24  hours  at  967  cubic  feet, 
of  which  nearly  8  p.c.  by  volume,  or  ax  feet,  are  exchanged  for  carbonic  acid ;  the  bulk  would  be 
equivalent  to  a  cube  of  6*4  feet.  If,  for  a  mere  illustration,  we  assume  that  on  an  average  x6  cubic 
toet  of  the^  gas  are  thrown  off  from  the  skin  and  lungs  ox  each  person,  30  million  cubic  feet  will  be 
exhaled  daily  by  the  pop.  of  the  metropolis,  distributed  over  an  area  of  about  X95X  million  square  feet. 
Add  the  amount  of -the  same  gas  formed  by  animals  of  every  kind — fires,  lamps — ^and  multiply  the  sum 
by  xoo,  inasmuch  as  respiration  for  several  hours  in  air  which  contains  x  or  a  p.c.  of  carbonic  acid  has 
been  found  to  produce  alarming  effects  (Broughton),  and  it  will  be  seen  that  without  effectual  means 
of  dispersion  the  amount  of  air  vitiated  in  the  metropolis,  by  this  element  alone,  would  be  by  no  means 
inconsiderable. 

Is  the  excessive  mort.,  then,  in  towns,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid,  or  of  any 
similar  gas,  which  is  so  rare  as  to  be  innoxious  in  open  districts  ?  It  was  natural,  when  it  had  been 
discovered  that  carbonic  acid  mixed  in  air  destroyed  animals,  and  after  many  accidents  in  mines  and 
closed  chambers^  had  been  traced  to  Uiis  agent,  to  ascribe  the  excessive  mort.  of  towns  to  the  same 
cause.  Further  investigation  must  show,  I  think,  that  it  has  but  a  small  share  in  raising  the  mort.  of 
towns,  the  provision  for  its  dispersion  is  so  complete.    [Air.]    [Cumatb.] 

ATONIA  (from  the  Greek,  tone), — A  word  denoting  relaxation,  a  want  of  tone  of  the  system 

generally. 
I  NIC  GOUT. — A  variety  of  gout  in  which  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  disease 
are  accompanied  by  atony  of  the  stomach  or  other  internal  organ. — Hoblyn, 

ATROPHY  (technically  termed  Atrophia), — ^Want  of  nutrition ;  a  wasting  and  loss  of  sub- 
stance, without  any  discoverable  disease.  A  disease  of  the  whole  body,  or  of  any 
particular  part — thus  atrophy  of  the  heart  is  fatty  d^eneration  of  the  muscular  tissue  of 
that  organ. 

ATROPHY  AND  Debility  (Class,  Developmental  ;  Order,  Diseases  of  Nutrition), — ^The 
deaths  from  these  combined  causes  in  England  show  a  considerable  increase.  In  ten 
consecutive  years  they  were  as  follows :  1858,  26,860 ;  1859,  27,990 ;  i860,  26,930 ; 
1861,  29,291 ;  1862,  27,077 ;  1863,  28,193  ;  18641  29,634 ;  1865,  32,161 ;  1866,  31,097 ; 
1867,  32,317  ;  showing  a  variation  from  1393  deaths  to  each  iniilion  of  the  pop.  in  1858 
to  1473  p.  million  in  186 1,  1549  in  1865,  and  1523  in  1867.  Over  a  period  of  5  years 
ending  1864  they  averaged  1404  p.  million. 
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The  deaths  in  1867  were  :  Males,  16,965  :  Females,  15,352.  Of  the  M.,  14,725  died 
under  5 ;  122  between  5  and  10;  42  between  10  and  15 ;  26  between  15  and  20;  27 
between  20  and  25  ;  59  between  25  and  35  ;  61  between  35  and  45  ;  158  b^ween  45  and 
55  ;  698  between  55  and  65 ;  1030  between  65  and  75 ;  and  17  between  75  and  85.  Of 
the  F.,  12,423  died  under  5  ;  142  between  5  and  10 ;  51  between  10  and  15 ;  43  between 
15  and  20;  30  between  20  and  25  ;  80  between  25  and  35 ;  135  between  35  and  45  ; 
272  between  45  and  55  ;  846  between  55  and  65  ;  1310  between  65  and  75  ;  15  between 
75  and  85  ;  4  between  85  and  95  ;  and  i  over  95.     [Debility.] 

ATTACHMENT. — ^The  act  of  attaching  money  held  by  one  person  on  account  of  another 
pending  the  result  of  an  action.  According  to  the  custom,  or  mercantile  usage,  of  the 
City  ofLond.,  a  writ  of  attachment  may  be  issued  by  the  Lord  Mayor's  Court  against  the 
money  accruing  or  accrued  of  a  debtor,  in  the  hands  of  third  parties,  as  a  Bank^  Ins. 
Office,  etc.  The  order  served  is  called ^a  Garmskee  Order;  and  the  duty  of  the  person 
served  will  be  fully  explained  under  Garnishment.  In  Scotland  a  similar  process 
prevails,  called  Arrestment. 

ATTENUATION  (Lat  attenuo,  to  make  tMn), — ^The  lessening  of  weight,  or  consistency; 
emaciation. 

ATTESTATION. — ^Testimony,  evidence,  justification  ;  the  execution  of  a  deed  or  will  in 
the  presence  of  witnesses.  AUestaHon  clause:  the  sentence  subs,  to  a  written  instrument, 
signed  by  the  witnesses  to  its  execution,  stating  that  they  have  witnessed  it.  Attesting 
witness :  a  person  who  has  seen  a  party  execute  a  deed  or  sign  a  written  agreement.  He 
then  subscribes  his  signature^  for  the  purpose  of  identification  and  proof  at  any  future 
period. 

ATTFIELDy  Dr.  John,  Director  of  the  Laboratory  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great 
Britain,  was  examined  before  the  Part  Com.  on  Fire  Protection,  1867,  as  to  the  explosive 
properties  of  petroleum,  and  other  mineral  oils.  He  said  during  the  preceding  six  months 
ne  had  procured  65  specimens  of  oils,  purchased  in  shops,  and  some  obtained  from  the 
Docks,  m  the  neighbourhood  of  London  ;  and  he  submitted  a  table  showing  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  those  oils  gave  off  inflammable  vapours.  The  results  will  b«  found  imder 
Chemical  Products,  and  Petroleum. 

ATTORNEY  (Fr.  sudstituted), — One  who  is  appointed  by  another  to  do  something  in  his 
absence,  and  who  has  his  authority  to  act  in  the  place  and  turn  of  him  by  whom  he  is 
delegated.  He  is  of  two  kinds : — i.  Attomey-at-Law,  2.  Attorney  in  fact.  This 
latter  includes  all  agents  employed  in  any  bus.,  or  to  do  any  act  tor  another ;  also  a 
person  acting  under  a  special  agency,  whose  authority  must  be  expressed  by  deed,  com- 
monly called  a  power  of  attorney. 

AUCTIONEERS'  Fire,  Life,  and  Fidelity  Co. — An  office  under  this  title  was  projected 
in  1849,  but  it  did  not  proceed  to  complete  regis. 

AUDIT. — ^An  examining  of  accounts.  Some  years  since  a  good  deal  of  discussion  took 
place  as  to  the  desirability  or  otherwise  of  a  Gov.  audit  of  the  accounts  of  ins.  asso.,  as 
a  means  of  lessening  the  many  abuses  practised.  The  idea  seemed  feasible ;  and  we  for 
a  time  gave  it  our  support  in  a  variety  of  ways.  More  mature  consideration  brought  an 
alteration  in  our  views.  An  audit  is  after  all  only  a  process  of  reviewing  expenditure 
already  incurred.  It  cannot  question  the  policy  of  any  given  expenditure :  it  simply 
certifies  that  the  expenditure  has  been  made.  To  go  further  is  to  assume  the  function  of 
management :  an  onice  in  no  way  pertaining  to  an  auditor.  The  publication  of  accounts — 
by  which  means  all  who  are  interested  may  criticize  and  censure — ^is  a  more  effective 
remedy.  We  must  briefly  glance  at  what  has  been  proposed,  and  what  has  been  done  in 
the  matter  of  auditing. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Thomson,  in  his  pamphlet.  On  the  Present  Position  of  the  L,  Assu.  Interests 
of  Gt.  Brit,<t  pub.  1852 — an  able  production— discussing  remedial  measures  for  the  state 
of  matters  then  existing,  proposed  (inter  alia}— 


the  B.  of  Trade,  after  a  n^>ort  from  the  registrar  and  auditor,  and  such  fdrtho'  procedure  as  may  he 
thought  necessary,  be  empowered  to  suspend  the  operations  of  any  so.  whose  management  is  dis- 
respectable  or  tending  to  insolvency. 

This  jpamohlet  was  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  addressed  to  Mr.  Henley,  the  then  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  Thomson  pub.  Further  Suggestions  with  Reference  to  the  Amendment 
of  the  Joint-Stock  Regis.  Act^  as  regctfds  L.  Assu.  Inst,  This  was  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  Mr.  Francis  Whitmarsh,  the  then  Registrar  of  Joint-Stock  Cos.  -,  in  which 
the  preceding  views  were  reiterated,  and  further  developed  and  explained. 

UT.  Farr  was  one  of  the  earlv  champions  for  a  **  public  audit  of  the  accounts  of  L. 
offices.  In  his  able  Letter,  which  appeared  in  the  12th  Report  of  Registrar-General 
(1853),  he  says: 

A  settled  system  of  actual  ann.  audit  will  prob.  ere  long  be  instituted,  and  such  returns  be  made  in 
a  statistical  form,  as  will  enable  all  the  sound  offices  to  estab.  beyond  any  doubt  their  ability  to  ftilfil 
their  engagements,  and  to  return  a  large  surplus  to  the  persons  who  insure. 
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He  enters  upon  some  illustrative  reasoning ;  and  again  proceeds : 

If  a  public  audit  is  called  for  in  ordinary  cos.,  and  woald  be  useful  in  banks,  from  which  the 
depositor  can  withdraw  his  deposiia  in  a  dayt  something  of  the  kind  is  required  in  L.  offices,  which 
engage  to  pay  their  depositors  at  the  end  of  ao,  30,  ^o,  50,  or  60  years  1  In  the  keen  competition  for 
present  prems.,  is  there  not  some  danger  that,  without  such  a  check,  the  expenditure,  and  the 
promises  of  benefit  at  that  distant  day— de  end  of  the  depositor's  life— may  be  too  liberal  ? 

The  finance  of  a  L.  office,  it  has  been  shown,  differs  essentially  from  that  of  any  other  co.  While  it 
is  advancing  to  insolvency,  its  income  may  exceed  its  outgo  for  many  years ;  or  it  may  have  a  largo 
surplus  of  misappropriated  capital,  while  its  annual  exi>enditure  largeljr  exceeds  its  income.  An 
orainaTy  balance-sheet  is  no  test  to  its  financial  condition ;  and  by  usin^^  bad  Tables,  assumiM 
different  rates  of  int.,  operating  on  different  principles,  the  results  of  yaluations,  as  they  are  called, 
may  be  made  to  differ  to  the  extent  of  many  thousands— hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds. 

He  clearly,  however,  is  not  advocating  a  system  of  Geu,  audita  for  that  he  speaks  of  on 
the  same  page  as  "neither  desirable  nor  practicable.*'  Uniform  accounts  arranged  in 
a  scientific  manner  appears  to  be  the  scheme  in  his  mind. 

Numerous  suggestions  regarding  audit  and  arrangement  of  accounts  were  made  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Assu.  Asso.  which  sat  that  same  year  (1853) ;  but  the  Committee 
in  its  report  made  no  special  recommendations  on  the  subject  of  audit.  [Life  Ins., 
Hist,  of.] 

In  the  Joint-Stock  Cos.  Act,  1862,  there  are  powers  for  the  Board  of  Trade  to  appoint 
competent  inspectors  to  examine  into  the  affairs  of  any  co.  regis,  thereunder,  and  to 
report  to  the  Board.    This  power  will  be  fully  set  forth  under  title  Board  of  Trade. 

The  Economist  new^per  suggested  in  1869  the  following  scheme  for  a  voluntary  Gov. 
audit  of  Joint-Stock  Cos.  generally  t — Any  office  so  desiring  to  have  the  ootion  of  calling 
in  a  Board  of  Trade  auditor,  and  obtaining  and  pub.  his  certificate,  the  Co.  to  pay 
the  expanse,  against  which,  if  it  came  through  all  right,  it  would  have  the  advantage  of 
announcing  tluit  its  accounts  were  ''certified."  Of  course  the  investments  must,  for 
this  purpose,  be  all  in  such  shape,  and  of  such  a  character,  as  to  render  their  cash  value 
easily  discoverable — Consols,  terminable  annu.,  mortgages. 

In  the  L.  Assu.  Cos.  Act,  1870,  there  are  no  provisions  regarding  audit  of  accounts. 
In  the  U.S.  there  is  no  compulsory  audit  of  the  accounts  of  ins.  asso.     The  investigation 
by  the  ins.  superintendents  m  some  of  the  States,  no  doubt,  amounts  to  an  audit,  and  a 
very  stringent  one.    [Accounts.]  [Actuarial  Reports.]  [Ann.  List  of  Members.] 
[Balance-Sheets.]    [Board  of  Trade.] 
AUDITOR. — One  who  examines  and  verifies  the  accounts  of  officers  and  others  entrusted 
with  money ;  as  also  the  accounts  of  asso.  and  public  cos.    The  term  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  audio,  /  hear^  probably  firom  the  ancient  practice  of  delivering  accounts  viva  voce, 
AUDLEY  THE  Usurer. — ^This  man  was  a  great  speculator  in  annu.  on  lives  in  the  i6th 
centuiT,  and  by  his  sagacity  rose  firom   being  a   solicitor's   clerk  to  become  a  great 
capitalist ;  and  to  attain  all  the  ill-fame  and  all  the  wealth  of  a  usurer.    Francis,  in  his 
Annals,  etc.,  gives  a  most  amusing  account  of  him,  and  probably  not  much  over- 
drawn.   [Annu.  on  Lives.] 
AULD,  John  G.,  was  Sec  in  Lond.  for  Colonial  Life  from  1849  to  1854,   shortly  after 

which  date  he  died. 
AUSCULTATION  (ausculto,  to  /Art^).— Auricular  exploration.  The  act  of  listening  by  the 
application  of  the  ear,  in  the  examination  of  disease.  It  is  termed  immediate,  when 
practised  by  the  unassisted  ear  ;  mediate,  when  performed  by  means  of  the  stethoscope. — 
Hoblyn, 
AUSTRALIA. — ^The  population  of  our  Australian  colonies  is  growing  rapidly.  In  1830  it 
was  40^000;  in  186a,  1,500,000.  The  excess  of  males  over  femiales  at  that  date  was 
176,696.    This  operates  against  the  adoption  of  L,  ins. 

Ins.  in  its  various  branches  has,  however,  taken  root  in  Australia,  as  it  does  in  all 
Anglo-Saxon  communities.  The  British  offices  at  a  very  early  period  estab.  agencies 
in  all  the  principal  towns.  Local  offices  are  now  springing  up,  fire,  life,  and  marine. 
An  accident  ins.  office  was  tri«i  there  a  few  years  smce  (1065),  but  after  a  year  and  a 
halfs  experience  it  was  abandoned  (1867),  on  the  ground,  **  that  sufficient  risks  were  not 
obtainable.''  Volunteer  fire  brigades  have  found  much  favour,  and  have  been  of  essential 
service.  Sydney  several  years  smce  had  a  steam  fire-engine ;  probably  some  of  the  other 
cities  now  have  them. 

Among  the  local  life  offices  that  are  best  known  here  is  the  Australian  Mut,  Prov,,  of 
which  Mr.  Morrice  A.  Black  is  now  the  Act  \ye  have  not  a  complete  list  either  of  the 
life  or  other  Australian  cos.  at  hand,  but  hope  to'  furnish  one  in  our  supplement.  It  will 
be  observed  that  a  large  number  of  x)ffices  have  been  founded,  or  at  least  proiected,  on 
this  side  for  the  special  benefit  of  these  colonies.  We  suspect  the  colonists  have  been 
reasonably  sagacious  in  their  selection.  The  Anglo-Australian  L.  presented  some  features 
which  we  have  already  noted.    Several  others  follow  to  be  investigated. 

The  climate  of  Australia  is  found  to  be  well  suited  to  persons  of  consumptive  tendency. 
We  shall  speak  of  this  more  fully  under  Locality. 
AUSTRALIAN,  Colonial,  and  General  Life  Assu.  and  Annu.  Co.,  founded  in  1839 
with  an  authorized  cap.  of  ;£'2oo,ooo,  in  2000  shares  of  £iOQ, 

This  Ca  (said  the  prosp.)  has  not  been  constituted  before  the  directors  and  promoters 
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have  entirely  satisfied  themselves  of  the  soundness  of  its  principles,  and  the  reasonable- 
ness of  their  expectation  that  such  a  so.  is  now  required.    The  document  then  sets  forth : 

Life  assu.  is  better  appreciated  and  more  eenerally  resorted  to  than  formerly.  It  is  acknowledged 
bv  a  large  majority  of  those  who  have  assu.  their  own  lives,  that  the  prems.  so  applied  are  so  much 
clear  saving  of  that  which  would  otherwise  have  been  spent ;  whilst  to  creditors  and  the  possessors  of 
every  description  of  property  dependent  upon  lives,  it  affords  security  and  certainty  which  they  could 
not  otherwise  obtain.  Some  persons  (overlooking,  m  the  ascertained  and  definite  operation  of  the  law 
of  mort.  upon  large  numbers,  the  proverbial  and  awful  uncertainty  of  individual  life)  have  indeed 
objected  that  they  can  employ  their  money  themselves  at  a  higher  rate  of  profit  than  assu.  soa. 
incumbered,  as  many  of  them  are,  with  heavy  expenses  of  management,  can  employ  it  for  them.  This 
objection,  however,  does  not  apply  generally  to  this  so. — as  the  mrectors  will  be  enabled,  by  investins^ 
a  part  of  their  fiwds  in  perfectly  good  security  at  a  hieh  rate  of  int.  in  the  j4tu/ral£an  Colonies^  in 
modes  and  under  circumstances  safer  and  more  oeneficiaT  than  are  obtainable  by  individuals,  to  secure 
an  average  return  much  exceeding  any  which  can  be  safely  made  by  public  or  private  investment  in 
England,  and  which,  with  great  economy  in  management,  affords  good  reason  to  expect  considerable 
profit  to  the  assured.    .    .    . 

Mortgages  of  the  first  class  in  Australia  are  as  secure  as  those  upon  English  lands,  with  this  great 
advantage,  that  the  \9XXxx  have  prob.  attained  their  maximum  of  value,  and  maybe  much  depreciated  by 
alterations  in  the  Com  or  other  laws  ;  whilst  in  these  colonies  the  money  so  borrowed  is  usually  laid 
out  in  extended  and  improved  cultivation,  whereby  the  security  is  increased  year  by  year  ^  to  which 
may  be  added  that  a  public  registry  of  all  mortgages  affords  both  facility  and  securi^  to  this  mode  of 
einplojring  cap.    ... 

This  so.  will  doubtless  receive  the  support  of  those  more  particularly  connected  with  the  Australian 
Colonies ;  as  by  its  permanent  investments  therein,  and  by  the  security  it  will  afford  to  monetai^ 
transactions,  it  must  accelerate  the  development  of  their  resources,  and  contribute  much  to  their 
advancement. 

No  extra  prem.  was  to  be  charged  to  persons  ins.  for  the  whole  of  life  '*for  voyage  as 
cabin  or  intermediate  passengers  in  approved  vessels  to,  or  for  residence  in  the  Australian 
colonies  in  approved  situations."  Distance  from  medical  advice*  occupation  in  whale 
fishery,  or  dbtant  voyaging,  would  be  covered  by  equitable  prems;  "but  parties  may 
proceed  firom  port  to  port  throughout  the  Australian  colonies  in  decked  vessels  of  100 
tons  and  upwards."  Prems.  on  poL,  wherever  effected,  might  be  paid  in  any  settlement 
in  Australia,  "where  there  is  a  bank,"  but  always  at  the  same,  unless  permission  to 
change  should  have  been  given.  Pol.  might  be  made  payable  in  either  country  by 
indorsement. 

So  much  for  the  peculiar  features  of  the  office  in  relation  to  Australia.  Now  we  have 
to  glance  at  its  other  special  features.  Participation  in  profits  and  low  rates  of  prem. 
were  especially  dwelt  upon  in  the  prosp. 

In  add.  to  the  advantage  of  the  low  rate  of  prem.  required  by  this  so.,  one-half  of  ihe  profits  will  be 
divided  among  tiie  assured  and  annuiiants ;  but-  in  the  first  instance  one-fifth  of  the  whole  will  be 
retained  to  form  an  extra  precauHonary  fund. 

The  profits  were  to  be  divided  quinquenially ;  and  there  was  this  special  feature,  thai 

for  eack  bonus  declared^  a  separate  pol,  vku  to  be  issued,  payable  at  deadly  quite  irrespective 

of  keeping  up  the  original  pol. ;  and  as  the  prosp.  put  it,  ''  increasing,  without  cost,  in 

value  every  year."    The  annuitants  were  to  participate  in  the  profits  of  the  life  fund  ;  and 

these  profits  were  to  be  distributed  quinquenniaUy,  by  means  of  an  add,  annuity.     But 

then  tnere  came  this  clause,  based  upon  the  '*  limitation  scheme  "  of  the  Equitable : 

The  benefited  members  of  the  Co.  will  consist  of  the  first  xooo  pol.-holders  for  the  time  being,  for  th« 
whole  of  life  for  j^soo  or  upwards  in  one  or  more  pol. ;  and  the  first  xooo  annuitants  fiorUie  time  being, 
who  have  paid  1^500  or  upwards  for  their  annu.  Every  vacancy  in  the  xooo  benefited  pol.-holders  to  be 
filled  up  by  the  next  oldest  pol.  of  assu  .  on  the  plan  of  the  Equitable  So.  of  Lond.  {And  in  like 
manner  every  vacancy  in  the  xooo  benefited  annuitants,  by  the  next  oldest  deed  of  anna.  The  assu.  and 
annuitants,  however,  will  only  succeed  to  the  vacancies  in  their  respective  class. 

There  were  descending  and  ascending  scales  of  prem.  One- 
third  credit  pol.  were  issued.  The  annexed  was  the  ordinary 
parti,  scale  for  whole  of  life  : 

But  subject  to  this  proviso,  that  the  rate  would  be  revised  ann, 
with  reference  to  the  rate  of  int,  to  be  securely  obtained,  and  other 
circumstances ;  "but  no  alteration  will  be  made  in  existing 
contracts."  The  prosp.  further  said,  **T.  of  prems.  for  assu. 
on  the  lives  of  officers  engaged  in  dvil  and  military  service  in 
the  East  Indies  have  been  odcnlated,  and  may  be  seen  at  the 
office  of  the  Co."  The  prosp.  wa&  signed  by  Christopher 
Cousins,  Accountant.  Mr.  Edward  Ryley  was  the  Act.  and 
Sec.  of  the  Co. 

In  1852  the  bus.  of  the  Co.,  which  we  believe  had  never  been 
extensive,  was  trans,  to  the  Liverpool  and  Lond, 

AUSTRALIAN  and  General  Consignment  and  Under- 
writing Asso. — This  Co.  was  projected  in  1853  bjr  a 
well-known  hand — Mr.  J.  Newnham  Bumand,  then  descnbed 
as  a  stock-broker.  Its  regis,  objects  were  Marine  and  Com- 
mission bus.     We  do  not  find  that  it  ever  reached  the.  stage  of  complete  regis. 

AUSTRALIAN  Lloyd's.— -An  asso.  under  this  title,  for  the  regis,  of  the  shipping  of  the 
Colony,  has  been  estab.  in  Melbourne. 

AUSTRALIAN  Mercantile  Marine.— This  Co.  was  projected  in  1853,  and  among  its 
promoters  was  Mr.  W.  Blanchard  Jerrold.     The  scheme  did  not  go  forward. 
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AilSTRALIAN  and  Oriental  Marine. — ^This  Co.  was  projected  in  1853,  and  shared  the 
fiite  whidi  befel  most  of  the  other  projects  with  Australian  titles  put  forward  during  that 
year — ^fell  through  and  came  to  nouing. 
AUSTRIA* — This  Empire  does  not  figure  at  aU  conspicuously  in  the  early  hist,  of  ins. 
Indeed  it  is  only  since  Trieste  was  declared  a  free  port,  in  1719,  that  Marine  Ins.  has  been 
cultivated ;  and  unquestionably  it  has  since  then  absorbed  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
very  large  bus.  of  this  class  formerly  carried  on  in  Venice.  With  the  bus.  flowed  also 
the  incidents  and  customs  by  which  the  bus.  had  been  regulated,  or,  as  Mr.  Reddie  very 
well  puts  it,  "if  they  did  not  borrow  the  Venetian  jurisprudence,  they  must  have  been 
guided  very  much  by  the  maritime  usages  of  the  Adriatic,  and  by  the  ConsolcUo  delMareJ*^ 

In  1774,  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  promulgated  an  Edict,  which  forms  a  tolerably 
extensive  maritime  code ;  and  in  1816  there  was  pub.  at  Venice,  Edith  Politico  di 
Natngazioru  Mercantile  Aushiaca,  Neither  of  these  documents  presents  any  features 
requirii^  special  comment  here.  They  were  simply  a  reflex  of  the  maritime  customs  of 
the  Mediterranean  States,  of  which  we  shall  speak  at  large  under  Consolato  del  Mare. 

We  propose  briefly  to  survey  the  progress  of  ins.  in  the  Austrian  empire ;  noting  also 
the  leading  features  in  its  pop.  and  vital  statistics.  The  growth  of  L.  ins.  has  been  slow 
The  native  offices  are  few — ^but  we  shall  notice  them  in  some  detail,  because  they  embody 
a  few  special  features.  Foreign  cos.  have  found  many  difficulties  placed  in  the  way  of 
carrying  on  a  bus.  of  any  magnitude  there.  There  is  some  expectation  of  a  general  law  for 
r^;ulatmg  such  matters.  It  will  be  a  great  blessing,  and  if  tne  measure  be  a  liberal  one» 
a  wide  field  of  enterprise  will  be  opened  up. 

The  first  ins.  co.  founded  in  the  Austrian  empire  appears  to  have  been  the  Anienda 
Assicuratricef  estab.  in  Trieste,  in  1822,  for  fire,  transport,  marine ;  and  life  ins.  was  added 
in  1850.  Of  that  Co.  we  give  a  brief  history  under  its  alphabetical  title,  as  it  is  trans- 
acting bus.  in  England,  and  therefore  demands  a  special  notice  from  us. 

In  1823  there  was  estab.  in  Vienna,  the  General  Annuity  Fund  for  Widffws  and 
Orphans.  Its  object  is  to  ins.  annu.  to  the  widows  and  children  of  the  subscribing 
members  who  happen  to  die  at  least  three  years  after  their  admission  into  the  sa 
The  widows  are  pensioned  until  their  death  ;  the  children  until  the  age  of  20.  The 
pensions  are  divided  into  three  classes  ;  the  amount  of  each  pension  is  dependent  on  the 
amount  of  capital  possessed  by  the  so.  The  maximum  pensions,  beii^  ;^6o  for  1st 
class;  £21^  for  2nd  class;  and  £1$  for  3rd  class.  The  subs,  can  be  paid  (i)  by  a 
sinele  payment  at  the  time  of  admission,  the  amount  of  which  is  r^;ulated  according 
to  uie  afe  of  the  subs.,  that  of  his  wife,  and  to  the  class  to  which  he  wishes  to  belong, 
in  accordance  with  a  scale  annexed  to  the  statutes.  (2)  By  an  ann.  payment,  fixed  at 
£'^  4J.  for  the  ist  class  ;  £l  12s,  for  the  2nd  class ;  and  idf.  for  the  3id  class.  In  1850 
the  number  of  subscribers  was  1989 ;  the  annual  pensions  granted,  618.  The  so.  had 
then  a  capital  of  ;^ 1 35, 506.  It  had  paid  in  pensions  up  to  that  date,  ;f  194, 562.  The 
amount  of  pensions  for  1 85 1  was  fixed  at  £40,  £20^  and  £iOy  according  to  class.  The 
expenses  of  management  were  only  about  ;f300  p.a. 

In  1824  the  General  Provident  Fund  of  Vienna  was  founded  by  the  board  of 
management  of  the  Savings  Bank  of  Vienna,  by  whom  it  was  afterwards  conducted. 
It  had  for  its  object  the  promotion  and  management  of  the  Mut.  Asso.  for  Life  Annu, 
with  partial  alienation  of  the  capital,  according  to  a  plan  set  forth  in  its  statutes.  The 
transactions  of  the  asso.  down  to  1847  were  considerable.  At  that  date  an  expos^  of 
the  affidrs  of  the  management  took  place,  and  changes  were  instituted.  At  the  close 
of  1850  a  report  was  pub.,  which  snowed  that  conjointly  with  the  Savings  Bank,  the 
total  subs  had  been  :  for  the  classes  for  the  years  1825-47,  ;f948,457 ;  and  for  the  years 
1848-S0,  ;f  36,465  :  total,  ;^984,922. 

In  1830,  General  Assu,  Co.  was  founded  in  Trieste— orig.  called  Assieunmoni  Generali 
Austro'Italiche, — The  Co.  effects  ins.  of  fixed  sums  guaranteed  by  the  shareholders 
against  risks  by  fire,  maritime  and  inland  navigation,  transfer  of  merchandize  by  land ; 
against  hail,  and  also  ins.  of  life.  The  cap.  of  the  Co.  is  ;f 200, 000^  of  which  10  p.c. 
was  paid  down  in  cash.  Half  the  said  cap.  is  specially  pledged  to  the  L.  department. 
About  1850  various  modifications  were  introduced  into  the  L.  branch,  (i).  Persons 
under  51  might  participate  in  75  p.c  of  the  profits  of  that  branch.  (2).  The  insurel 
having  reached  80  years  of  age  are  exempted  firom  the  payment  of  all  further  prems.  ;  and 
receive  the  sum  ins,  if  they  live  till  85.  (3).  Half  credit  of  prems. —4  p.c  int.  being 
charged  on  half  not  paid.  These  arrears  to  be  deducted  from  sum  ins.  The  Co.  has 
undertaken  the  management  of  Mut.  Ins.  Classes  (Tontine),  fi^uaranteeing  int.  at  4  p.c. 
p.  a.,  charcring  a  commission  of  5  p.c.  on  amount  of  subs,  for  management.  At  the 
close  of  I050,  the  figures  of  the  L.  department  stood  as  follows :  Sums  ins.  payable  at 
death  (or  age  85?)  £4.6^,^2^;  L.  annu.  to  be  paid  to  a  nominee  after  the  death  of 
another  nominee,  ;f9240. ;  ann.  prem.  income,  ^624,855  ;  ins.  fund,  ;£'5 1,423 ;  profit 
reserve  fund,  ;fio,564;  ins.  of  deferred  sums,  £96,062;  prems.  receivable,  jiCi932: 
prems.  accumulated,  ;£^35,5I2 ;  profits  in  reserve,  ;^776.  L.  annu.  (ordinary)  payable, 
jf  16,962 ;  reserve  for  the  same,  ^131^42 ;  profits  reserved,  ;f  5986.  On  the  31st  Dec  , 
1 85 1,  the  Co.  held  subs,  for  the  Tontine  classes,  ;f  13,872.  RegardiDf  the  anno, 
payable,  it  has  been  remarked  that  L»  annu.  payable  were  very  large  in  roation  to  the 
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sum  accumulated  to  meet  them — showing  the  average  rate  of  azmu.  to  be  nearly  12  p.c. 
p.  a. — a  rate  which  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  average  age  of  the  annuitants 
was  about  70  years  ;  or  to  another  supposition,  viz.,  that  the  rate  of  annu.  allowed  was 
very  large. 

In  1839  there  was  founded  in  Vienna  the  Mut,  Asm,  Co.  for  Lifo  and  Annu.  Its  bus. 
consisted  of  6  classes :  (i).  Ins.  of  sums  in  case  of  survivorship.  (2).  Ditto  payable 
on  death.  (3).  L.  annu.  immediate  or  deferred.  (4).  Ditto  payable  after  death  of 
nominee.  (5).  Endow,  in  favour  of  minors ;  or  L.  annu.  payable  after  the  death  of  a 
nominee  until  another  nominee  has  attained  his  24th  year.  (6).  L.  annu.  increasing  by 
accumulation  of  int.  with  partial  alienation  of  cap.  A  remarkable  feature  of  this  so.  was 
that  the  sums  ins.  were  only  payable  in  the  event  of  death  occurring  after  i  year  from  date 
of  ins.  At  the  dose  of  1850  the  sum  ins.  in  each  of  the  preceding  classes  was  as 
follows :  (i).  ;f  5208,  (2).  143,984.  (3).  £\Oi^  (4).  ;f  1005  ;  while  the  prem.  fund 
for  each  class  was:  (I.)  ;^2322.  (2).  ;^I7.52I.  (3).  ^^8256.  (4).  ;f 3836.  (5)- ;f  12, 775; 
which,  with  reserve  funds  of  jfSSio,  made  a  total  of  ^49,220.  It  is  believed  that  the 
''one  year''  limitation  above  mentioned,  combined  with  great  strictness  in  the  selection 
of  lives,  constitute  the  chief  reasons  for  the  small  bus.  of  the  Co. 

R^arding  Fire  Ins. — there  were  in  1850  5  proprietary  offices  and  5  mut  ones.  The 
proprietary  offices  were — (i).  The  Azienda,  of  Trieste,  founded  1822.  (2).  The  First 
Austrian  Ins.  Ca»  founded  in  Vienna  in  1824.  (3).  The  Milan  Ins.  Co.  founded  1826 — 
and  not  now  belonging  to  Austria,  but  included  here  to  explain  the  F.  ins.  statistics 
hereafter  given.  (4).  Tlie  General  Ins.  Co.  of  Trieste,  founded  1830.  (5).  The  Riuniom 
Adriat^ea  di  Sicurtk,  founded  in  Trieste  in  1838.  The  mutual  offices  were — (i).  Hie 
Mut.  Fire  Ins.  Co.  of  Vienna — for  Austria  proper  and  Hungary,  founded  182 J.  (2). 
Mut,  Fire  Ins,  Co.  in  Gratz^  for  the  provinces  of  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Camiole,  foundol 
1^29.  (3).  Mut,  Fire  Ins.  Co.  in  Prague^  for  Bohemia.  (4).  Mut.  Fire  Ins.  Co.  in 
Inspruck,  for  the  Tyrol,  Voralberg,  and  the  principalis  of  Lichtensteint  (5).  Mut.  Ins, 
Co.  against  Fire  at  Brunn,  for  the  provinces  of  Moravia  and  Silesia. 

These  mut  offices  ins.  buildingy'only ;  and  appear  to  resemble  in  many  respects  the 
Fire  Casse  of  the  North  German  Towns.  They  are  worked  upon  this  plan — each  of  the 
members  of  the  so.  contributes  proportionably  to  the  sum  for  which  he  is  ins.,  to  the 
losses  and  expenses  of  management,  the  computation  of  which  is  made  at  the  end  of  each 
year,  In  a  few  the  contributions  are  limited  to  a  certain  maximum,  which  cannot  be 
exceeded.  If  this  maximum  be  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  losses  and  the  expenses,  the 
surplus  is  taken  from  the  reserved  fund ;  or  in  default  thereof,  the  Board  of  Management 
have  recourse  to  a  loan  repayable  in  the  course  of  a  certain  number  of  years.  The 
reserved  fund  is  formed  by  means  of  an  admission  fee  from  each  member  of  the  so.,  and 
by  a  proportion  of  the  profits  set  apart  in  the  successful  years.  These  Inst  are  under 
high  patronage,  and  are  much  favoured  by  the  local  auUiorities.  The  expenses  of  their 
management  are  very  small,  but  their  statutes  generally  are  very  imperfect,  independent 
of  the  defects  inherent  to  the  mut.  system  in  F.  ins.  Conditions  are  enforced  which 
show  but  little  practical  knowledge  of  ins.  ;  and  especially  there  is  a  very  incomplete 
classification  of  risks.  The  consequence  is,  or  has  been,  that  the  proprietors  of  the  worst 
class  of  buildings  are  favoured,  bX  the  expense  of  those  who  possess  better. 

Besides  the  prmcipal  F.  cos.  above  described,  there  exist  in  some  provinces,  and 
especially  in  Bohemia,  a  number  of  mut  asso.,  the  operations  of  which  only  extend  to  a 
few  districts,  and  the  members  of  which  undertake  to  assist  one  another,  either  in  money 
or  materials  in  case  of  fire  ;  but  their  organization  is  too  incomplete,  or  too  little  known, 
to  be  able  to  speak  with  proper  knowledge  of  them. 

The  proprietary  ofi^ces  have  subs,  capitals  varying  from  ;^3OQ,000  down  to  jfiOOjOOO ; 
but  several  of  them  undertake  other  classes  of  bus.,  as  Marine  Ins.,  and  Transit  or 
Transport  Ins.    They  also  ins.  merchandize,  and  other  personal  property  against  fire. 

We  have  some  account  of  the  aggregate  operations  of  these  Fire  Ins.  offices  in  1850. 
The  risks  undertaken  by  ^t  Proprietary  offices  in  that  year  amounted  to  ;f  7  if  570, 352  ; 
by  the  mut.  offices,  ;^2 1,504, 502 — ^together  ;<f 93, 075, 150.  For  losses,  repairs,  and  com- 
pensations, the  proprietary  cos.  paid  in  the  year  ;f  103,41 7,  being  equal  to  'I44p.c.  on 
sum  insured ;  and  the  n^ut  cos.  ^ 70,441,  being  equal  to  '327  p.c.  on  sum  ins.  Together 
they  paid  ;f  173,858,  eaual  to  -187  p.c,  We  have  not  the  returns  of  the  prems.  received 
by  either  class  of  co. ;  but  we  have  some  returns  of  the  per-centage  of  contributions  paid 
to  the  mut  offices  in  various  districts.  Thus  the  contributions  amounted,  in  lower 
Austria,  to  '366  p.c.  ;  in  Upper  Austria,  *I5  p.c. ;  in  Steirmark,  Carinthia,  and  Kzain, 
•25  p.c. ;  in  Tyrol,  '3  p.c.  ;  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia,  -48  p.c 

In  1850  there  were  30  Marine  Ins.  Cos.  carrying  on  bus.  in  ftie  Austrian  Empire, 
chiefly  at  Trieste ;  but  a  few  of  them  in  Vienna.  Their  aggregate  cap.  was  ;£'505,  soo- 
the largest  being  ;f  60,000 ;  the  smallest,  £10^000 ;  the  oSers  intermediate.  Trieste  is 
the  only  town  in  Austria  where  marine  ins,  can  be  carried  out  on  a  lai^e  scale.  Some  of 
these  COS.  have  agencies  in  Venice.  The  marine  cos.  which  carry  on  that  bus.  solely  do 
not  make  the  state  of  their  affiurs  public. 

There  is  an  Accident  Ins.  Co.— the  Conservator  of  Vienna.  Also  a  Plate-Glass  Ins. 
—the  First  Vienna  Platf-Glcus  Ins.  Co, ;  various  Cattle  Ins.  Cos. ;  a  Mortgage  Ins. 
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Bank;  several  Re-insurance  Cos. ;  and  at  least  two  offices,  the  Austria  and  the  Jdnus^ 
which  undertalce  the  ins.  of  stocks.  We  hope  to  give  an  entire  list  of  the  Austrian  Ins. 
Cos.,  with  their  dates  of  estab.  and  objects,  in  our  Supplement. 

In  1852  there  was  read  before  the  Inst,  of  Act  a  paper :  An  Account  of  the  Ins.  Cos,  cf 
Austria;  prepared  by  Herr  S.  Alessandro  Daninps,  Sec. -Gen.  of  the  Riunione  AdrioHca 
di  Sicurtd,  in  Trieste.  The  paper  was  printed  in  vol.  iiL  oS  Assu.  Mag. ;  and  finom  it  we 
have  drawn  some  of  the  £iicts  here  presented. 

It  appears  from  this  paper  that  the  prems.  for  Life  Ins.  are  but  a  trifle  above  those 
charged  in  this  counby ;  while  they  confer  the  great  advantage  of  terminating  at  80,  and 
of  securing  the  sum  ins.  at  85.  The  annu»  rates  are  more  favourable  to  puroiasers  than 
ours.  Thus  the  rate  allowed  p.  100  for  ordinary  L.  annu.,  by  4  of  the  cos.  named,  were 
respectively,  at  age  50  :  7-67,  7-94,  7*35,  7*86.  R^rding  Fire  ins.,  his  estimate  of  the 
total  ins.  in  force  at  the  close  of  1850  was  172  millions  sterling— concerning  which  he 
remarks : 

This  sum  is  indeed  of  not  much  im^rtance,  if  the  amount  in  other  countries  of  Eorope  and  their 
respective  pop.  be  compared.  But  if  we  consider  tiiat  in  Austria  the  landed  property  is  in  a  neat 
measure  concentrated  in  Uie  hands  of  a  small  number  of  individuals^that  trade  and  even  agriculture 
are  still  so  little  advanced-^tbat  the  rural  pop.  is  for  the  most  part  in  the  greatest  poverty— it  will  be 
easy  to  perceive  that  it  is  not  disproportioned  to  the  state  of  the  country,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
to  obtain  a  considerable  increase  tmless  this  situation  be  sensibly  improveo. 

It  is,  however,  fair  to  state  that  the  Austrian  cos.  fulfil  in  the  most  honourable  manner 
the  engagements  which  they  contract  with  the  insured ;  and  their  integrity  and  stability 
give  them  a  just  title  to  public  confidence. 

In  1828  a  statistical  department  was  estab.  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Francis,  with  the 
special  view  of  aiding  the  different  branches  of  superior  administration  in  the  State.  In 
1044  the  scope  of  the  department  was  enlarged,  and  the  pub.  of  the  statistical  returns 
was  authorized,  including  what  was  purely  administrative.  So  that  the  most  ample 
information  is  within  the  reach  of  all  who  desire  it ;  but  there  is  very  little  bearing  upon 
our  subject  to  be  obtained  from  these. 

The  earliest  returns  we  find  of  the  number  of  marriages  are  in  1837,  and  these  are  not 
official.  In  that  year  they  were  132,080,  giving  as  "  people  married  "  264, 160  ;  but  this 
does  not  include  those  of  Lombardy,  Venice,  Hungaiy,  Transylvania,  and  the  military 
frontier.  With  these  the  marriages  were  285,712 — tae  people  married  of  course  just 
double  that  number.  In  1840^  the  marriages,  as  shown  by  tne  official  returns,  were  in 
Austria  proper  I32,253~the  numbers  for  the  districts  named  as  excluded  in  the  first 
mentioned  returns  are  not  given. 

The  pop.  of  Austria  in  1857  was  35,018,988.  In  1866  this  was  reduced  to  32,530,003 
by  the  loss  of  Venetia,  etc  The  densi^  of  the  pop.  was  then  152  per  square  mile, 
being  slightly  below  that  of  Prussia. 

The  marriage  rate  in  1862  was  I  '826,  the  birth  rate  3'945>  and  the  death  rate  3^020. 
Our  Reg. -Gen.,  reviewing  these  figures  in  his  25th  Report,  I064,  said  :— 

Austria  is  eridently  advancing  rapidly,  and  the  increase  of  marriages  imnlies  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  the  empire.  .  .  .  Tae  measures  tried  successfully  in  England  will  diminish  the  high 
mort.  there,  which  is  referable  to  causes  evident  to  all  travellers  m  Germany,  and  which  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  Dr.  Helm,  Dr.  Haller,  Dr.  Glatter,  and  other  patriotic  Austrian  physicians.  In  the 
mean  time  Dr.  FUcker^s  tables  exhibit,  in  a  trustworthy  form,  an  immense  series  of  facts  of  universal 
interest. 

Between  Italy  and  Russia,  on  the  Danube,  extending  firom  the  Carpathians  to  the 
Adriatic,  lies  the  Austrian  empire,  full  of  natural  resources,  and  pervaded  to  a  consider- 
able extent  by  the  industry  and  science  of  Germany ;  yet  the  death  toll  of  Austria  is  high. 
It  was  30  p.  1000  for  the  8  years,  from  1857  to  1864. — Dr,  Farr^  1866. 

No  Ufe  tables  have  been  constructed  for  the  pop.  of  Austria ;  but  the  data  exist,  and 
have,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  pub.,  though  in  forms  which  present  considerable  obstacles 
to  the  calculation.     We  shall  give  a  Mort  T.  for  Vienna.    [Vienna.] 

AUSTRIAN  Lloyd's. — ^This  is  simply  a  steam  navigation  co.,  and  bears  no  analogy  to  our 
own  Lloyd's,  either  in  its  conception  or  uses. 

AUTHENTIC,  Authenticated. — ^Vouched  for;  warranted;  resting  upon  proper  autho- 
rity; properly  attended;  genuine;  real;  true.  As  an  authentic  copy  of  pol.,  or  any 
other  document. 

AUTHORITIES  Quoted  in  this  Work.— In  the  course  of  these  pages  most  of  the 
.  leading  authorities  on  the  questions  of  which  it  treats  will  be  found  quoted.  The  rule 
we  have  followed  is,  to  take  the  best  authority  we  could  call  to  mind  on  tTu  particular  point 
under  discussion.  On  some  undetermined  questions,  as  the  Value  of  Female  Life  from 
an  ins.  point  of  view ;  Law  of  Mort.,  etc.,  we  have  given  the  views  of  all  who  have 
in  our  opinion  said  anything  worthy  of  permanent  record.  Of  course  we  shall  have 
made  some  errors  of  commission  and  omission,  of  which  we  shall  never  hear  the  last. 
Any  palpable  error  we  shall  seek  to  rectify.    [Ins.  Authors.] 

AUTHORIZED  Capital.— It  will  be  observed  that  in  speaking  of  the  capitals  of  the 
various  ins.  offices  we  use  the  expression  "authorized"  capital  We  do  so  for  this 
reason  :  that  while  an  office  may  be  authorized  by  its  constitution  to  issue  capital  to  the 
extent  of  ;f  100,000  or  ;£'i, 000^000,  or  any  other  amount ;  it  may,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
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have  only  issued  ;f  locx)  or  less ;  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  only  the  portion 

issued — ^that  is  actually  subscribed — ^which  has  become  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  co. 
AUTHORS,  Longevity  of. — This  subject  we  shall  refer  to  under  influence  of  occapation 

upon  the  duration  of  human  life. 
AUXILIARY  (From  Latin  auxilium,  aid). — Helping ;  assisting ;  a  helper  ;  an  assistant 
AUXILIARY  Tables.— In  1785  Prof.  Tetens,  of  Kiel,  pub.  at  Leipzig,  a  work  in  German, 

the  translated  title  of  which  is  An  Iniroduction  to  the  Computation  of  L.  Annu,  and  Rev. 

which  depend  on  the  life  or  death  of  one  or  more  persons^  with  Tables  for  practical  us€. 

The  author  described  his  method  as  follows  : 

By  means  of  a  new  auxiliary  table,  which  can  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  t^N  of  mort.,  bv 
which  it  is  to  be  reckoned,  and  at  the  rate  of  int.  proposed  for  its  foundation,  the  wMHl&bour  as  well 
for  life  annu.  as  for  the  mean  duration  of  life,  may  be  reduced  to  one  division.  TtM  prc»aration  of 
that  table  requires  nothing  more  than  an  easT  addition,  when  regard  is  had  to  the  duration  of  life  only  ; 
but  demands  somewhat  more  trouble  if  it  oe  extended  to  the  calculation  of  life  annu.  It  would  not 
be  desirable  therefore  to  make  it  for  one  single  ann.  of  the  kind.  But  then  it  gives  simultaneously  all 
values  of  life  annu.,  as  well  as  all  durations  for  every  age  at  once. 

It  is  contended  that  in  the  method  which  he  proceeds  not  ozdy  to  describe,  but  to 
illustrate}  he  really  invent«l  the  Columnar  method,  which  will  be  fully  spoken  of  under 
that  tide. 

The  first  paper  which  appeared  in  the  first  No.  of  the  Assu.  Mag.  (1850)  was  one  by 
Mr.  Frederick  Hendriks — Memoir  of  the  Early  Hist,  of  Auxiliary  Tables  for  the  Compu- 
tation of  Life  Cpntingencies.  The  production  was  one  worthy  of  the  name  and  fame  of 
its  distinguished  author. 

In  the  second  No.  of  the  same  Mag.  there  appeared :  Supplementary  Remarks,  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Hendriks,  On  Auxiliary  Tables  for  Life  Contingencies,  including  notice  of  a 
rfcent  Table  by  W.  T-  Thomson,  Esq. 

All  the  preceding  pub.  will  be  spoken  of  more  v^  detail  under  Columnar  Method, 
and  Life  contingencies. 

AVENS,  William,  was  Sec.  of  Peoples  Provident  in  1853. 

AVENTURE. — A  mischance  causing  the  death  of  a  man,  as  where  a  person  is  suddenly 
drowned,  or  killed  by  anv  accident,  without  felony.  This  is  now  sometimes  called 
adventure,  but  more  generally  misadventure :  as  the  finding  of  a  coroner's  jury,  "  died  by 
misadventure." 

AVERAGE. — The  word  '*  average,"  as  used  in  common  parlance,  is  synon3rmous  with 
mean,  or  medium,  and  signifies  a  rate  or  result,  derived  from  several  quantities.  It  has  the 
same  form,  whether  used  as  an  adjective  or  a  noun.  We  speak  of  the  average  time,  or 
the  mean  time  ;  of  the  average  price,  or  the  medium  price  ;  an  average  of  several  years, 
or  the  mean  of  many  obs. — Hopkins. 

But  the  word  has  another  meaning,  in  relation  to  maritime  commerce — a  meaning  of 
very  extended  application.  In  this  relation  it  always  includes  the  idea  of  contribution,  in 
addition  to  that  of  common  ratio  or  result.  There  is  no  exception  to  this.  It  is  in  this 
latter  sense  that  we  shall  have  to  treat  of  it  in  some  detail  under  its  appropriate  heads. 

AVER  AGE- ADJUSTERS  (frequently  called  average-staters).— These  are  persons  who,  in  the 
event  of  damage  to  cargo,  apportion  the  loss  in  its  proper  degree  amongst  the  several 
persons  interested.  It  is  a  recognized  profession,  but  of  limited  numbers ;  according  to 
the  City  of  Lond.  Directory,  1 87 1,  there  are  but  17  persons  so  engaged  here.  These 
form  an  asso.,  "having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  correct  principles  in  the  adjust* 
ment  of  averages,  and  uniformity  of  practice  among  average^adjusters."  There  are  other 
average-staters  in  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  other  outports ;  and  many  of  these  gentlemen 
are  members  of  the  asso. ;  while  others  residing  abroad  are  associates  thereof.  Average- 
adjusters  stand  in  the  position  of  administering  even-handed  justice  between  the  under- 
writers and  the  insured.  They  make  out  claims  against  the  underwriters  or  co.  from 
materials  supplied  by  the  insured.  In  1870  a  discussion  was  raised  as  to  whether  it  was 
iust  that  the  underwriters  should  continue  to  pay  the  entire  fee  for  "stating"  the  claim  ; 
but  we  believe  no  change  was  made.  Mr.  Hopkins  (himself  an  average-adjuster),  in  his 
Hand-Book  of  Average,  speaks  of  the  importance  of  always  defining  the  class  of  average, 
in  respect  of  which  a  contribution  has  to  be  made.  In  support  of  this  necessity  he  cites 
the  case  of  Oppenheim,  v.  Fry,  finally  disposed  of  in  the  £)xchequer  Chamber  in  1864. 

In  some  of  the  Marine  Ins.  Clubs  it  is  provided  by  the  rules  that  all  claims  shall  be 
made  up  by  a  *'  professional  average-stater  '^ ;  in  others  that  the  claims  must  be  stated  by 
a  "  Llovd's  average-adjuster "  :  thus  implying  two  grades  in  the  profession,  but  we 
believe  there  is  only  one  body.    [General  Average.]  [Settlements.] 

AVERAGE  Clause.— It  is  by  means  of  what  is  usually  called  the  "  avwajge  clause  "  that 
the  principle  of  average  contribution  is  incorporated  into  fire  ins.  policies  in  Gt  Brit. 
The  expression  is  not  nappily  chosen,  because  it  is  not  distinctive  ;  and  for  this  reason, 
that  an  *' average  clause"  and  *' average  clauses  "  is  and  are  introduced  into  marine  pol. 
under  a  variety  of  circumstances  to  be  presently  explained.  We  propose,  therefore,  to 
speak  of  average  in  F.  ins.  under  the  head  of  Average  Policies. 

AVERAGE  Clauses  (MARiNE).--There  are  various  special  clauses,  technically  called 
"occasional  clauses,'*  introduced  into  marine  ins.  pol.  in  practice,  with  a  view  to  modify 
the  risk,  or  rather  with  the  view  of  causing  the  pol.  correctly  to  define  the  risk  actually 
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agreed  upon  and  undertaken.  The  necessity  for  these  arises  mainly  in  the  circumstance  of 
one  uniform  blank  pol.  only  being  piovided  for  the  use  of  underwriters.  A  uniform  poL 
unquestionably  has  many  advantages :  the  chief  being  this,  that  the  risk  will  be  the  usual 
one  unless  some  ^pf^fif  agreement  has  been  wmde  for  altering  it.  These  special  clauses  are 
of  two  classes  :  i.  Those  limiting  the  underwriter's  liability.  2,  Those  extending  it.  In 
Law  these  are  termed  '*  Warranties,*'  and  under  that  h^id  we  shall  discuss  them  fidly. 
AVERAGE,  Maritims. — Average  in  this  sense  propeily  means,  a  contribution  made  by  all 
the  parties  concerned  in  a  sea  adventure  ;  to  make  good  a^)ecific  loss  or  expense  incurred 
by  one  or  more  of  them  for  the  general  benefit. 

The  custom  is  of  very  ancient  date,  possibly  originating  in  a  rude  form  with  the  first 
disaster  to  a  vessel  laden  on  joint  account ;  and  developing  itself  with  that  promptitude 
pertaining  to  all  matters  associated  with  the  rights  and  obligations  of  commerce.  It 
must  however  be  remembered  that  in  the  very  earliest  periods  of  conmierce  vessels  were 
of  small  size,  and  that  the  owner,  as  a  rule,  embarked  with  his  ^oods. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  speculation,  naturally,  as  to  which  were  the  first  people  to 
settle  the  principles  of  maritime  average  in  the  form  in  which  they  have  been  handed  down 
from  nation  to  nation,  for  say  something  like  3000  years.  We  find  nothing  approaching 
the  subject  of  average  in  the  ancient  Hindoo  Laws.  The  Koran  (admittedly  of  much 
more  modem  date)  is  silent  thereon.  The  Sidonians,  great  in  commerce,  leave  no  trace 
Of  having  understood  maritime  average.  The  Athenians  do  leave  some  traces ;  but  all 
that  we  really  do  know,  or  have  ground  for  beUeving,  is  that  the  rules  which  fixed  the 
reciprocal  obligations  of  the  owners  of  the  cargo  of  a  vessel  to  contribute  towards  the 
reparation  of  sacrifices  made  for  the  common  ssuety  in  a  storm,  were  the  same  as  those  of 
the  Rhodians,  who  next  succeeded  them  in  the  greatness  of  commercial  enterprise.  The 
Rhodlan  practice  of  maritime  average  has  happdy  been  preserved  to  us  in  an  authentic 
form  ;  but  this  only  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Romans  having  fallen  back  upon  it  for 
guidance  in  the  formation  of  their  mercantile  code.  While  this  is  a  testimony  to  the 
perfection  of  the  Rhodian  custom,  it  has  also  been  the  means  of  extending  the  practice  of 
maritime  average  to  every  civilized  country.  The  doctrine  of  average,  and  also  that  of 
salvage,  are  expounded  in  the  chapter  of  the  Digest — De  L^Rhodia  de  Jactu  (Dig.  xiv.  2). 
We  propose  very  briefly  to  state  that  doctrine,  and  for  tms  purpose  we  fall  back  upon 
Gramna^s  Summary  of  the  Doctrine  of  Mercantile  Average  of  the  Rhodian  Laiios — ^fur- 
mshing  the  very  best  translation  thereof  we  can  command.  We  have  the  assurance  of 
the  compiler  of  this  summary,  **  that  of  all  the  laws  of  Rhodes,  the  purport  of  this  chapter 
has  alone  come  down  to  us  m  its  entirety  " : 

If  by  the  force  of  winds  or  stonna  a  tempest  should  arise,  which  'shoald  brings  the  ship  into  danger, 
and  to  set  it  free  from  such  danger  it  shonld  be  necessarr  to  lighten  it,  and  to  relieve  it  by  jettison  oc 
the  cargo,  the  loss  to  the  owner  of  the  wares  so  jettisoned  shall  oe  made  up  by  all  the  owners  of  the 
wares  saved,  by  an  equable  contribation~the  chief  sailor  \i^,  captain  or  owner]  himself,  too,  con- 
tributing his  proportion. 

But  into  the  calculation  of  the  contribution  also  comes  the  proportion  of  wares  thrown  overboard 
pettisoned] :  so  that  the  owner  of  them  can  exact  so  much  less  from  the  rest  in  proportion  as  he  suffers 
in  respect  of  the  wares  thrown  overboard. 

Wherefore,  if  two  men  shonld  each  of  them  own  a  hundred  [parts]  in  the  caingo,  and  Caius,  the 
owner  of  the  goods  thrown  overboard,  shall  own  two  hundred,  Caius  on  a  loss  ox  the  cargo  shoald 
receive  fifty  from  each  of  them :  losing  his  other  hundred  by  shipwreck— because  he  had  just  as  latge  a 
stake  in  the  wares  lost  as  the^  together  had  in  the  wares  preserved. 


On  the  other  hand,  if  Caius  should  throw  over  wares  to  the  value  of  50,  but  each  [of  his  partnersl 
shall  have  kept  his  own,  estimated  as  xoo,  Caius  shall  suffer  a  loss  of  xo ;  but  these  other  two  shall 
contribute  double  each,  namely,  20 ;  so  that  just  as  his  50  answered  to  the  xoo  of  each  of  his  partners, 
in  like  manner  his  40  may  answer  to  the  80  a  piece  that  each  of  them  retains. 

It  has  been  justly  said  that  the  wisdom  and  equity  of  the  rule  will  do  honour  to  the 
memory  of  the  state  from  whose  code  it  has  been  derived  as  long  as  maritime  commerce 
shall  endure. 

We  do  not  intend  to  follow  here  those  writers  who  have  assumed  to  discover  in  tiiis 
principle  of  average  the  origin  of  the  contract  of  mutual  marine  ins.  There  was  indeed 
the  germ  of  the  principle  of  mut  contribution :  but  only  as  a  means  of  adjusting  the 
rights  of  the  shipowner  and  the  merchant.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  apportionment  for 
the  general  contribution  is — or,  as  Stevens  has  pointed  out,  ought  to  be  made — without 
reference  to  any  poL  being  ejected ;  and  if  the  practice  of  marine  ins.  were  discontinued 
to-day,  the  principle  of  average,  whidb  in  this  sense  is  average  contribution,  would 
continue  until  maritime  pommerde  itself  became  extinct. 

Thb  custom  of  th^  Khodians  becoming,  as  we  have  seen,  incorporated  into  the  Roman 
Civil  Law  as  embodied  in  the  Pandects — and  the  Civil  Law^  being  adopted  by  nearly  all 
the  Admiralty  Courts  of  Europe — and  especially  so  by  our  own,  its  spirit  is  embodied  in 
manv  of  the  decisions  of  our  Courts  even  down  to  the  present  day. 

The  connecting  link,  so  £u  as  England  is  concerned,  is  directly  obtained  in  the  fact  that 
William  the  Conqueror  made^  and  Henry  I.  ratified,  a  law  concerning  goods  cast  over- 
board by  mariners  in  a  storm  founded  upon,  or,  as  MoUoy  says,  "in  imitation  df,"  the 
ancient  Rhodian  Law.    [Jettison.] 
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But  admitting  that  the  Rhodian— oras  it  will  now  be  more  conrenient  to  call  it  the  Roman 
— ^law  of  average  contribution  was  generally  adopted  at  the  early  period  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  it  was  not  so  adopted  without  various  modifications  ;  and  it  will  be  instructive 
to  ascertain,  as  briefly  as  may  be,  what  were  the  modifications  sucoessivdy  introduced. 

In  the  Di£;est  of  the  Bctsilica,  compiled  by  the  Byzantine  Emperor  Basilius  and  his  son 
Leo,  A.D.  867-880,  the  following  provision  was  contained  regarding  average  contribution : 

And  when  of  diflferent  parcels  or  qaantities  of  TOods,  mixed  and  confounded,  prob.  in  consequence 
of  their  being  of  the  same  kind,  a  part  had  been  thrown  overboard  for  the  safety  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
rest  preserv^,  it  was  providea  that  what  was  saved  should  be  divided  between  the  propneton,  in 
proportion  to  dieir  shares  and  interests  ia  these  goods. 

This  provision  differed  firom  that  embodied  in  the  Rhodian  law,  or  perhaps  was  rather 
a  refinement  upon  it.    [Basilica.] 

By  the  laws  of  the  Crusaders^  promulgated  by  Godfirey  de  Bouillon  and  his  followers 
after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  m  the  nth  century,  contribution  was  admitted,  and 
enforced,  only  when  Jettison  had  saved  the  ship — ^following  in  this  respect  the  Roman  law 
and  the  BasiUca.    [Cyprus,  Maritime  Law  of.] 

The  Statutes  of  JPitOj  for  the  regulation  of  maritime  affidrs,  promulgated  about  1 160^ 
admitted  contribution  only  when  the  jettison  had  saved  the  ship.  [Pisa,.  Maritime 
Statutes  of.] 

In  the  Jus  Nauale  Rhodiorum^  a  Greek  compilation  of  maritime  laws,  and  concerning 
the  date  of  which  we  can  approach  no  nearer  than  to  say  that  it  was  anterior  to 
A.D.  II 67,  the  legal  doctrine  rdative  to  jettison  and  contribution  is  altogether  opposed  to 
that  of  the  Digest  and  the  Basilica,  for  it  made  no  distinction  between  general  ^xA  particular 
average ;  or,  as  Mr.  Reddie  puts  it,  ''It  rejects  the  fundamental  distinction  between  the 
averages  which  are  called  general,  or  common,  Remaoendi  communis  periculi  causa,  and 
those  which  are  called  particular.  Cum  cmteris,  in  communi  periculo,  non  est  consultum ; 
and  prescribes  contribution  in  both  cases.''    [Jus  Navale  Rhodiorum. ] 

The  Statute  of  Marseilles,  promulgated  1253  and  1255,  for  the  r^[ulation  of  maritime 
affiurs,  admitted  contribution  only  when  the  jettison  had  saved  the  ^p.  [Marseilles, 
Maritime  Statutes  of.] 

The  Capitular  Nauticttm  of  Venice,  under  date  Z255,  eictended  the  contribution  to 
shipwreck  and  to  pirates — ^following  in  this  respect  the  Jus  Navale  Rhodiorum.  [Venice, 
Maritime  Laws  and  Usages  of.] 

The  Maritime  Ordin.  of  Barcelona,  promulgated  1258,  admitted  of  contribution  only 
when  the  jettison  had  saved  the  ship.  This  Ordin.  was  quite  distinct  from  the  Consolato, 
of  which  we  have  next  to  spekk.    [Barcelona,  Ins.  Ordin.  of.] 

We  now  arrive  at  a  period  of  change.  The  13th  century  was  essentially  a  transition 
period,  as  will  be  seen  more  fiilly  in  our  Hist,  of  Ha^ine  Ins. 

In  the  Consdato  del  Mare,  generally  admitted  to  have  been  compiled  in  the  13th  century, 
the  subject  of  contribution  is  treated  in  a  different  manner  from  any  of  the  preceding,  botii 
with  regard  to  the  kind  of  sacrifices  which  give  rise  to  average  contribution,  and  with 
regard  to  the  mode  of  valuing  the  articles  which  were  to  contribute.  We  have  seen  that 
the  Roman  law,  the  Basilica,  and  the  law  of  the  Crusaders,  admitted  contribution  only 
when  the  jettison  had  saved  the  ship  ;  and  the  same  rule  was  adopted  at  Pisa,  Marseilles, 
and  Barcelona.  The  Greeks,  in  tneir  Jus  Navale  Rhodiorum,  and  the  Venetians,  in 
their  Capitulare  Nauticum,  had  extended  the  contribution  to  ^pwreck,  and  to  capture 
by  pirates.  The  Consdato  admitted  both  systems  ;  the  first  as  legal,  the  second  as  con- 
ventional, viz.,  as  taking  place  only  so  far  as  the  parties  interested  had  entered  into  an 
agreement  called  Germanimento,  by  which  all  losses  from  any  accident  whatever  gave 
rise  to  contribution,  even  when  the  law  did  not  otherwise  require  or  enforce  it.  [CoN- 
solato  del  Mare.]    [Germanimento.] 

The  Consolato  thus  made  a  sort  of  compromise  between  the  ancient  law,  preservedin  most 
maritime  countries  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  law  more  recently  introduced  into  others 
of  these  countries  during  those  ages.  But  for  the  mode  of  valuation  of  the  articles  sacrificed, 
and  of  those  which  behoved  to  bear  contribution,  the  Consolato  adopted  a  svstem  not  to 
be  found  in  any  anterior  or  contemporaneous  legislation.  The  Roman  law  and  the 
Basilica  caused  the  things  sacrificed  to  be  valued  at  their  prime  cost ;  and  the  things 
saved  according  to  what  they  were  wcnrth  at  the  place  where  the  contribution  was  made. 
The  maritime  States  of  the  Mediterranean,  such  as  Pisa  and  Marseilles,  and  the  Ordin.  of 
Arragon,  substituted  for  this  imperfect  system  a  more  just  rule,  directing  that  the 
valuation  of  the  things  lost^  and  of  the  things  preserved,  should  be  made  accordm?  to  their 
worth  at  the  time  of  their  contribution.  But  instead  of  choosing  between  these  two 
systems,  the  ConsokUo  directs  that  the  goods  shall  be  valued  at  the  prime  cost,  if  tixe 
jettison  has  been  made  during  the  first  part  of  the  voyage ;  and  if  during  the  second  part 
of  the  voyage,  at  the  price  ofthe  port  of  arrival. — Pardessus,  Reddie, 

The  Rous  tTOleron — concerning  the  origin  of  which  so  many  fabulous  stories  have 
been  circulated — and  the  date  of  which  we  cannot  place  anterior  to  A.D.  1266 — appear  to 
follow  more  generally  the  Roman  law.  It  is  firom  this  compilation,  mythically  attributed 
to  our  own  King  Richard  I.,  that  our  maritime  usages  have  in  a  considerable  measure 
been  formed,    [Olbron,  Maritime  Laws  of.] 
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The  Maritime  Laws  of  Wisby^  to  which  we  cannot  assign  an  earlier  origin  than  the 
14th  century,  appear  in  the  main  to  foUow,  on  the  subject  of  contribution,  the  Roles 
(TOleron,  modifiel  in  some  degree  by  the  usages  of  Uie  Hanseatic  League.  [WiSBY, 
Maritime  Laws  of.] 

There  is  then  abundant  evidence  that  the  practice  of  raising  contributions  by  way  of 
average  for  services  in  relation  to  the  transport  of  merchandize  was  in  force  in  many  of 
the  maritime  States  of  Europe  at  a  very  early  period.  In  the  vols,  of  Venetian  State 
Papers  relating  to  trade  with  England,  pub.  by  tLat  accomplished  scholar  Mr.  Rawdon 
Brown,  it  will  be  found  recorded  under  oate  1406  :  "  A  present  of  60  ducats  for  Dino  de 
Rapundis  is  to  be  paid  by  average  on  the  merchandize  of  the  Flanders  Galleys."  In  1408 
there  is  a  decree  of  the  Venetian  Senate  authorizing  an  expenditure  of  200  golden  ducats 
for  presents  to  the  King  of  England  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  to  be  paid  by  average 
on  goods  by  the  Flanders  Galleys.  This  Mr.  Hopkins  considers  was  prob.  for  ssSe 
conduct  In  1438  there  is  a  missive  from  the  Venetian  Senate  to  the  Vice-Captain  of 
the  London  Galleys,  Ser  Lorenzo  Moro,  concerning  an  average  of  240  ducats  for  goods 
which  he  had  been  compelled  to  throw  overboard. 

There  is  still,  however,  a  wide  gulf  to  bridge  over  between  the  use  of  the  term 
Average  Contributions,  in  the  sense  of  providmg  for  a  common  casualty  incident  to 
maritime  commerce  ;  or  even  Ae  use  ci  the  word  ''  Average  "  in  the  sense  indicated  in 
these  Venetian  documents ;  and  the  use  of  the  word  in  its  modem  sense,  as  applying  to 
and  embracing  nearly  every  casualtv  to  which  either  ship  or  merchandize  is  liable.  It 
cannot  fail  to  prove  instructive  to  follow  this  latter  phase  through  its  several  gradations. 

In  the  Ins.  Ordin.  of  Ftorence^  under  date  28th  January,  1523,  we  do  not  find  any 

specific  mention  of  averaget  but  the  principle  is  embodied,  thus  : 

liem. — For  defraying  the  expenses  they  may  be  at  for  that  purpose  [savins  and  recovering  the  ship 
or  goods],  they  shall  assess  tne  merchants  and  insurers  concerned  in  the  ship  and  cargo ;  taking  the 
necessary  measures  to  compel  them  to  pay  their  quotas. 

In  the  Ins.  Ordin.  of  Spain^  made  by  Philip  II.,  14th  July,  1556,  direct  mention  is 

made  of  "  gross  average  *' : 

,  X.— Jettisons  made  for  a  common  benefit,  unloading  and  lightening  a  ship  to  pass  the  shallows  in  the 
river  of  Seville  and  other  parts,  and  all  other  common  risks,  shall  be  understood  as  a  gross  average,  to 
be  paid  by  the  ship,  freight,  and  goods ;  if  tiiie  occasion  was  unavoidable,  and  without  fault  of  the 
master. 

The  Ins.  Ordin.  of  Antwerp^  under  date  1563,  makes  direct  mention  of  average : 

VI.— And  in  order  to  ascertain  the  damage  which  shall  have  happened  by  reason  or  in  consequence 
of  the  above-mentioned  jettisons,  stranding  or  cutting  away  for  the  effBCtual  preservation  of  lifs^  ship, 
and  cargo,  all  the  goods,  whether  lost  or  saved,  shall  oe  valued  altogrether,  according  to  the  prices  of 
the  market  where  the  goods  saved  shall  be  disposed  of,  for  money  or  money's  worth  (first  deducting 
frt>m  thence  the  freight  and  other  charges),  and  tnen  adding  thereunto  the  true  value  of  the  ship,  or  the 
whole  freight  agreed  for  by  the  master,  at  the  option  and  choice  of  the  merchant ;  all  which  being 
added  together,  every  one  snail  frx>m  the  whole  sum  be  rated  in  proportion  to  the  goods  which  he  has 
lost  or  were  saved;  which  estimation  and  calculation  of  such  averages  shall  be  made  by  masters  of 
ships  and  merchants  experienced  therein,  and  that  are  impartial. 

In  the  Ins.  Ordin.  of  the  City  of  Midddburg^  under  date  30th  September,  1600  (and 

renewed  loth  December,  1689),  we  find  the  following : 

AVII.— An  action  for  the  damage  or  decay  of  any  ship  or  goods  that  are  ins.,  generally  called 
average,  must  be  brought  within  a  year  and  a  half  at  furthest,  u  such  average  happened  within  the 
limits  oi  Europe  or  Bariary;  or  within  three  years  when  at  a  further  distance ;  the  respective  times  of 
one  year  and  a  half,  and  of  three  years,  beginning  after  the  ships  are  entirely  unloaden. 

XVIII. — Further,  if  the  loss  either  by  way  of  average  or  otnerwise  does  not  exceed  one  p.c.,  the 
assurer  shall  not  be  obliged  to  make  good  the  damage,  nor  make  any  return. 

Cowell,  in  his  fiunous  Law  Diet,  pub.  1607,  says  the  word  average,  when  applied  to 
maritime  commerce,  means  *'a  certain  contribution  that  merchants  and  others  pro- 
portionably  make  towards  the  losses  of  such  as  have  their  goods  cast  overboard  for  the 
safety  of  tlie  ship,  of  the  goods,  and  of  the  lives  of  those  in  the  ship,  in  a  tempest ;  and 
this  contribution  seems  to  be  so  called,  because  it  is  proportioned  alter  the  rate  of  every 
man's  average^  or  goods  carried." 

In  the  Civil  Statutes  of  the  Republic  of  Genoa^  under  date  16 10  (book  iv.  c.  xvL), 

title  of  ''Jettisons  aqd  how  to  behave  on  such  occasions,"  there  occurs  the  following : 

Everythinr  that  is  thrown  overboard,  in  the  form  as  above  described,  shall  be  looked  upon  as  a  ^neral 
average,  and  be  divided  into  equal  proportions  upon  the  ship,  freight,  and  cargo ;  among  which  are  to 
be  included  money,  gold,  silver,  jewels,  slaves,  whether  male  or  liraiaie,  horses  and  other  cattle. 

In  1622  Gerard  Malynes,  merchant,  pub.  the  first  ed.  of  his  Consttetudo,  vd  Lex 
Mercatoria  ;  or  the  Aneient  Law  Merchant^  and  therein  he  greats  of  '*  Contributions  or 
Averidges."  He  speaks  of  contributions  to  be  made  in  case  of  capture  by  "Pirats;** 
contribution  for  ''spoyled  goods  ;"  contribution  for  lightening  the  ship ;  and  also  of  con- 
tribution for  pilots  ;  but  manifests  no  familiarity  with  the  term  average,  which  indeed  he 
only  uses  in  combination,  or  alternatively  as  above. 

in  1676  Mr.  Charles  Molloy  pub.,  De  Jure  Maritime  ei  Navali :  or,  a  Treatise  of 

Ajfttirs  Maritime,  and  of  Commerce,  in  three  Books;  and  therein  he  treats  of  "  Averidges 

and  Contributions,"  under  the  following  heads  : 

z.  Of  goods  and  merchandise  when  subject  to  be  cast  overboard,  s.  Of  the  account  rendered  of 
each  ejected  goods  and  by  whom.  4.  What  goods  must  come  into  the  averidge  and  what  are  exempt. 
6.  The  ship's  i^parel,  whether  within  tibe  averidge.    7.  The  residne  of  t£e  goods,  where  tacitly 
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obliged  to  answer  the  averidge.  8.  Of  goods  remaining  on  shipboard  spoiled  by  reason  of  the  ejection 
of  otherS|  where  subject  to  averidge.  9.  Where  ship  and  loading  are  both  made  liable  to  the  ameridge. 
zo.  Of  misfortunes,  not  subject  to  an  averidge.  iz.  Where  the  remainder  of  the  g^oods  are  exempted 
from  the  averidge,  and  the  damage  of  the  ejected  goods  falls  on  the  master,  za.  Damage  to  the  ship 
where  the  lading  contributes,  and  the  standard  rate  of  contributions,  zj.  The  master  becomes  a 
captive  for  the  redemption  of  ship  and  lading,  wheze  liable  to  the  averidge  and  where  discharged. 
Z4.  What  goods  are  subject  to  the  averidge.  z^.  Contribution  for  pilotage,  and  where  the  remaining 
goods  not  subject  to  averidge.    z6.  Rules  general  for  settling  the  averidge. 

In  the  Ins.  Ordin.  of  France,  generally  styled  VOrdonnance  de  Lottis  XIV,  touchant 
la  Marine,  and  **donnJ  h  Fontambleau  du  mcis  d^AoAt,  1681,"  there  is  not  only  a 
division  relating  to  averages,  but  there  is  an  attempt  to  define  the  different  classes  of 
average : 

I.  All  extraordinary  charges  made  for  ship  and  goods,  jointly  or  separately,  and  all  damage  that 
may  happen  after  the  lading  and  departure,  to  their  return  and  unlading,  shall  be  reputed  average. 

II.  Tne  extraordinary  charges  for  the  vessel  alone,  or  for  the  goods  alone,  and  the  particular  aams^;e 
that  may  happen  to  them,  are  parHeular  and  simple  averages.  The  extraordinary  expenses  made, 
and  the  damage  suflfietred,  for  the  common  good  and  safety  of  the  whole,  both  goods,  and  ship,  are 
gross,  ox  general  averages, 

III.  Simple  or  particular  averages  shall  be  borne  and  paid  by  that  thing  which  has  suffered  damage 
or  caused  tne  expense.  The  gross  or  general  averages  snail  fall  as  well  on  the  ship  as  on  the  goodls, 
and  shall  be  so  much  p.c.  on  ue  whole. 

In  the  Ordin.  "concerning  assu.  and  averages  for  the  cihr  of  Rotterdam,'*^  under  date 
28th  January,  1 721,  there  is  a  special  chap,  treating  ''of  average,"  consisting  of  36 
clauses.    We  cannot  follow  all  these,  but  may  give  one  or  two  examples  : 

LXXXIII.  All  damage  arising  from  anything  that  is  voluntarily  done  for  the  preservation  of  ship 
and  goods,  or  for  preventing  greater  and  more  apparent  mischief,  shall  be  deemed  general  average, 
and  be  borne  bv  ship  and  cargo. 

LXXXIV.  Consequently,  when  any  goods  are  thrown  overboard,  or  otherwise  flung  away,  or 
emptied,  in  order  to  lighten  the  ship,  it  shall  be  particularly  esteemed  such, 

CXTv.  In  order  to  make  up  the  general  az/erage,  the  goods  that  are  lost,  as  well  as  those  that  are 
saved,  must  be  valued  together,  and  tne  freight  and  other  charges  to  be  from  thence  deducted ;  then 
to  add  thereunto  in  the  general  avera^  the  value  of  the  ship,  or  the  whole  freight,  which  of  the  two 
shall  amount  to  the  most :  the  freight  in  this  respect  to  be  calculated  as  well  upon  the  goods  that  were 
saved^as  ui»on  those  that  were  flung  overboard,  or  otherwise  lost. 

CX V.  And  consequently  every  one  is  to  receive  or  pay,  out  of  this  general  stock,  in  proportion  to 
Gie  goods  lost  or  saved. 

CaIX.  Nobody  however  shall,  with  regard  to  averag^e,  be  further  answerable  than  for  the  ship  and 
goods  that  are  liable  to  the  same ;  and  on  relinquishmg  the  same,  every  one  to  be  firee  from  any 
further  demand. 

In  the  Prussian  Maritime  Laws,  promu]jp;ated  about  1730,  c.  vi.  treats  of  ins.  These 
laws  are  generally  known  as  the  Ordin.  oi  Konigsberg,  In  them  is  a  chap,  on  average 
divided  into  four  parts,  i.  Of  community  between  ship  and  goods,  2.  0/ jettison,  and 
other  average  damages,  3.  Of  contributions  in  gross  averages.  4.  Of  common  on  the 
lesser  averages.     The  chap,  opens  as  follows  : 

z.  The  goods  designed  for  a  ship  being  actually  put  on  board,  and  stowed,  they,  together  with  the 
ship,  come  under  the  general  average ;  so  that  whatever  dama^  any  of  them  may  afterwards  incur  for 
the  general  advantage,  must  be  made  good  by  the  several  parties  concerned,  according  to  the  Prescrip- 
turns  of  this  chapter. 

The  provisions  which  follow  are  remarkable  for  their  detail  and  clearness ;  and  show 
that  at  this  date  at  least  the  application  of  the  '* average"  to  marine  losses  was  under- 
stood almost  in  its  fullest  modem  sense. 

In  the  *'  Ordin.  of  the  City  of  Hamburg  concerning  ins.  and  average,"  under  date 
1 731,  title  21  treats  "of  averages,  and  how  they  are  to  be  settled"  : 

I.  All  damages  that  happen  to  ships  or  cargoes,  with  all  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  expenses 
that  are  required,  from  the  beginning  of  a  voyage  to  the  end  of  it,  are  deemed  average. 

II.  Averages  are  divided  into  the  lesser  or  ordinary,  and  the  larger  or  extraordinary,  commonly 
called  gene^  and  gross  average,  as  likewise  into  particular  average. 

III.  The  assu.  never  contribute  anything  to  the  lesser  or  ordinary  avera^,  under  which  denomina- 
tion are  comprehended  all  the  usual  payments,  such  as  the  ordinary  pilotage,  light-buoy  and  pile 
moneys,  or  hire  of  hoys,  lighters,  and  boats,  anchorage,  ordinary  quarantine  charges,  and  such  luce ; 
whereof  the  cargo  bears  two-thirds,  reckoned  according  to  the  Lasts,  but  not  according  to  the  value, 
and  tiie  ship  one-third. 

It  says  that  "  to  the  general  and  extraordinary  average  belong  particularly  " 

I.  All  damages  that  happen  to  a  ship,  its  equipage,  or  the  goods  on  board,  or  are  occasioned  by  a 
defence  it  makes  in  enp;agements  with  enemies,  privateers,  and  pirates.  2.  The  extraordinary  pilotage 
and  other  charges,  which  a  master  is  obliged  to  pay,  when  by  reason  of  the  ship  having  sprung  a  leak, 
or  received  other  damages,  he  is  obliged  to  seek  and  run  into  some  harbour.  3.  when  a  ship  runs 
agronndj  and  in  order  to  get  off  a^ain  is  forced  to  have  the  assistance  of  strangers,  or  be  unloaded. 

4.  All  wnat  a  master  agrees  for  with  any  privateers  or  pirates,  for  the  salvage  of  the  shi^  and  cargo,  or 
what  he  is  forced  to  give  them,  or  otherwise  let  them  nave  by  consent  for  the  redemption  of  the  ship. 

5.  All  what  is  required  for  the  cure,  attendance,  and  extxaordinai^  maintenance  of  those  officer*  and 
sailors,  which  are  wounded  or  maimed  in  the  defence  of  the  ship,  as  likewise  what  is  given  to  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  such  husbands  and  parents  as  are  killed  in  the  engagement.  6.  All  what  a 
master  promises  to  a  ship's  company  in  an  engagement  or  other  dangerous  accidents,  in  order  to 
encourage  them  to  a  brave  defence,  and  the  preservation  of  the  ship.  7.  All  cables  and  other  ship's 
materials  that  are  cut  away,  slipjped,  or  worn  out  in  the  preservation  of  the  ship.  %,  All  that  is  thrown 
overboard  for  the  common  benent,  or  is  damaged  by  such  jettisons,  or  other  means  used  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  ship  and  cargo  [except  such  as  are  exempted  bv  other  clauses  of  the  ordin.1  9.  When 
in  time  of  war.  goods  or  any  other  things  are  taken  out  of  ttie  ships  by  a  privateer  or  other  cruiser 
onder  commission,  not  being  of  the  enemy's  side,  for  which  payment  is  promised,  but  not  complied 
with.    xo.  The  charges  incttrrod  by  estraordinazy  quaiaatines,  or  other  anavoidable  accidents. 
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This  fonnidable  list  will  be  useful  for  comparison  hereafter  with  modem  usages. 

A  codex  of  Commercial  Laws  pub.  at  Bilboa  in  1738,  generally  desisted  the  Bilboa 

Marine  Ordin.y  treats  of  ordinary  averages,  gross  and  single,  and  their  differences.    It 

commences  as  follows : 

Whereas  doubti  and  differences  frequently  arise  by  reason  of  the  averages  which  continnally 
h^pen,  as  well  to  ships  as  to  goods  and  merchanmze,  by  pretences  sometimes  made,  that  the 
ordtnarVf  or  ainzUy  are  groxt  ones ;  and  so  on  the  contrary ;  and  also  in  the  manner  of  reckoning 
them :  It  is  ordamed,  etc. 

Then  follows  definition  of  the  different  classes  of  average,  in  relation  to  their  causes. 

In  the  ''Ordin.  of  ins.  and  averages  of  the  City  of  Amsterdam^^  [Amsterdam,  Ins. 
Ordin.  of],  under  date  1744,  and  of  which  we  have  already  given  some  account,  there 
occur  the  following  clauses  : 

XXXV.  The  average  or  damage  on  goods  that  happened  during  the  voyaffe  by  outward  misfortune 
shall  be  rei»artitioned  on  the  rross  cap.  that  the  goods  being  found  would  have  amounted  to  at  the 
place  of  their  destination  :  on  tn^  other  nand,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  inladers,  owners,  or  those  to 
whom  thev  are  consigned^  to  make  ins.  on  the  freight  which  they  must  pay  for  goods  in  case  of  a  safo 
voyage ;  though  on  condition  that  the  underwriters,  who  have  ms.  thereon,  shall  be  obliged  to  pay 
omy  the  estimate  of  the  average  fallen  on  the  goodi,  and  no  more ;  and  in  case  of  a  total  loss  returns 
can  be  demanded  from  him  who  has  ins.  on  the  freight. 

XLII.  And  whereas  the  cases  from  which  gross  averages  result  are  so  variable  in  circumstances, 
that  they  cannot  well  be  stipulated  or  provided  for  by  any  ordin.:  those  matters  are  left  to  the 
commissioners,  to  be  by  them  decided  and  regulated  according  to  law,  reason,  and  equity. 

In  the  Ordin.  of  ins.  and  averages  made  at  Stockhotm^  under  date  20th  October,  1750 — 

sometimes  called  the  King  of  Sweden's  Ordin. — the  several  kinds  of  average  are  treated 

under  the  following  heads  : 

I.  Of  the  lesser  or  ordinaiy  average.  2.  Of  parHeuktr  average.  5.  Of  average  in  common,  or  the 
greaier  average,  together  with  the  circumstances  when  goods  cast  overboard  are  entitled  to  average. 
The  circumstances  when  goods  cast  overboard  are  not  entitled  to  average.  The  circumstances  relating 
to  the  ship,  its  tackling  and  apparel^  which  come  within  average.  The  circumstances  relating  to 
the  ship,  its  tackling,  and  apparel,  which  are  noi  included  in  average.  4.  Of  jettison.  5.  Of  rating 
and  dividing  the  average.    In  respiect  of  the  lesser  average.    Of  the  greater  average. 

Then  there  is  a  supplemental  series  of  art  "relative  to  ins.  and  average  "  : 

X.  Of  brokers  and  their  duty  in  the  management  of  ins.  and  averages,  a.  Of  articles  of  fraud  in 
ins.  and  averages.    3.  Of  the  legal  time  for  making  a  demand  in  cases  of  ins.  and  average. 

After  this  investigation  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find,  as  Mr.  Manl^  Hopkins  has 
learnedly  pointed  out,  that  by  the  common  consent  of  nations,  one  word,  slightly  modified 
only  by  the  genius  of  each  luiguage,  has  been  adopted  to  express  marine  losses : 


German,  Averk, 
Italian,  Avaria. 
Spanish,  Avaria. 
Portuguese,  Avaria, 
Russian,  Avareia, 


English,  Average. 

French,  Avarie^ 

Dutch,  Avery, 

Danish,  Haverie. 

Norw^ian,  Haverie. 

Swedish,  ffajverie. 

From  a  careful  study  of  the  preceding  authorities — ^and  we  believe  none  of  importance 
have  been  omitted — it  would  appear  that  the  application  of  the  designation  of  "average" 
to  the  various  adjustments  of  maritime  loss  was  completely  developed  during  the  17th 
century ;  all  that  has  occurred  since  are  either  mere  refinements,  such  as  will  occur  from 
time  to  time  in  the  laudable  endeavour  to  place  all  interests  upon  an  equitable  footing,  or 
such  changes  as  actual  experience  has  shown  to  be  necessary. 

Under  wis  last  head  must  be  especially  noted  a  modification  introduced  about  the  year 
I749>  1>7  "^YizX.  is  now  called  the  ''Memorandum,"  or  more  correctly,  the  "Warranty," 
and  which  runs  in  this  form  at  the  foot  of  the  pol.  : 

N.B.— Com,  fish,  salt,  fruit,  flower,  and  seed,  are  warranted  free  from  average^  unless  general,  or 
the  ship  be  stranded ;  sugar,  tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  hides,  and  skins,  are  warranted  free  from  average 
under  ^  px.  \  and  all  other  goods,  also  the  doip  ana  fireight,  are  vi9xnca\jeA,  free  from  average  under  iPx,t 
unless  general,  or  the  ship  be  stranded. 

The  italics  are  ours.  We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  at  this  moment  the  effect  of  the 
modifications  so  introduced.  The  matter  has  been  mentioned  under  AvsRAGE  Clauses, 
and  will  be  fully  discussed  under  Warranty. 

We  shall  now  proceed  briefly  to  note  the  various  writers  on  the  subject  of  avenge,  from 
this  period  down  to  date. 

In  1750  Mr.  Wyndham  Beawes  pub.  his  Lex  Mereatoria  Redivvva;  cr,  A  CompieU 
Code  of  Commercial  Law,  etc,  ;  and  therein  he  treats  of  "Salvage,  Average,  and  Con- 
tributions," under  one  hoid.  He  says,  "average  and  contributions  are  synonimous  terms 
in  marine  cases,  and  signify,  etc." ;  and  then  gives  a  very  good  summary  of  the  practice 
incident  to  average,  as  it  then  prevailed. 

In  1753  Nicholas  Magens,  Merchant,  pub.  in  Hamburg  the  first  ed.  of  his  frmaous  Essay 
on  Insurancee,  wherein  he  discoursed  of  "average  "  as  then  understood,  and  brought  much 
knowledge  to  bear  on  the  subject  He  especially  discussed  the  bearing  of  the  regulations 
in  the  preceding  Ordin.  on  the  subject  of  salvage,  and  offered  observations  "tending  to 
settle  divers  doubtful  points  in  making  up  accounts  of  losses  and  averages." 

In  1759  Mr.  T.  Cunningham  pub.  The  Law  of  Bills  of  Exchange^  Promissory  NoUs^ 
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BankNotes^  and  Insurances^  etc    The  work  passed  through  many  eds.    In  the  6th  (1778) 

the  author  savs : 

Average  in  the  merchants'  law  is  used  or  taken  for  a  certain  contribntion  that  merchants  and  otiierB. 
who  have  their  goods  cast  into  the  sea,  do  proportionably  make  towards  their  losses  for  the  safeguard 
of  the  ship,  or  of  the  goods  and  lives  of  those  m  the  ship  in  the  time  of  tempest;  and  this  contribntion 
seems  to  be  so  called,  becaase  it  is  proportioned  after  the  rate  of  every  man's  average  or  goods  carried. 
It  is  derived  from  the  word  Axteria,  Cattle. 

In  1775  Mr.  Thomas  Parker,  of  Lincohi's-inn,  pub.  The  Laws  of  Shij^in^  and  Ins.^ 
with  a  Digest  of  the  Adjudged  Cases;  containing  (inter  alia)  the  determinations  of  the 
Courts  of  Justice  on  trials  concerning  shipping,  ins.,  losses,  averages^  bottomry,  barratry, 
etc.    But  there  is  nothing  calling  for  any  special  note  here. 

In  1 781  Mr.  John  Weskett  pub.  A  Complete  Digest  of  the  Theory^  Laws,  and  Practice 

<f  Ins, ;  compiled  from  the  best  authorities,  in  different  languages.     A  valuable  work. 

This  is  his  digest  of  the  subject  before  us : 

Averan  means  the  accidents  and  misfortunes  whidi  happen  to  ships  and  their  cargoes,  from  the  time 
of  their  lading  and  sailing  till  their  return  and  unlading.  It  is  divided  into  three  kinds :  ist.  The 
simpU  ox  panicular  average,  which  consists  in  the  extraordinary  expenses  incurred  fr>r  the  ship  alome^ 
or  tor  the  merchandize  aHmg  :  such  is  the  loss  of  anchors,  maats  and  rigging,  occasioned  bj  the 
common  accidents  at  sea ;  the  damages  which  happen  to  merchandizes  by  storms,  capture,  shipwreck, 
wet,  or  rotting;  all  which  must  be  borne  and  paid  by  the  thing  that  suffered  the  oamage.  anoly.  The 
large  or  common,  called  gms  or  g9$teral  averagigf  being  Uiose  expenses  incurred  and  damages 
sustained  (whether  by  ship  or  goods  or  botn)  for  the  common  gpod^  seeurii^f  and  prtserveMoH,  both  of 
the  merchandize  and  vessel ;  consequently  to  be  borne  by  the  ship,  frtnght,  and  cargo,  and  to  be 
regulated  and  proportioned  upon  the  whole,  jrdly.  The  small  or  petty  averageSf  which  are  expenses 
for  towing  and  jpiloting  the  ship  out  of  or  into  harbours,  creeks,  or  rivers,  and  other  port  charges ; 
one-third  of  which  must  be  chaived  to  the  ship,  and  two-uirds  to  the  cargo.  It  also  signifies  a  small 
duty  which  merchants^  who  sena  goods  in  anotner  man's  ship,  pay  to  the  master.for  his  care  of  them, 
over  and  above  the  freight ;  hence  it  is  expressed  in  the  bills  oz^laoing,  paying  so  much  freight  for  the 
said  goods,  with  primage  and  average  as  accustomed. 

In  1786  Del  Signor  Baldasseroni,  Judge  of  the  Revenue  Court  of  Leghorn,  pub.  in 
Florence  a  work  on  Marine  Ins.,  Bottomry,  and  Average.  The  4th  vol.  was  especially 
devoted  to  jetson,  averages,  and  contributions,  with  a  collection  of  cases  decided  by  the 
Italian  Courts  bearing  thereon . 

In  1789  Mr.  James  Allan  Park  pub.  A  System  of  the  Law  of  Marine  Ins.,  etc.     In  this 

work,  which  lias  passed  through  many  eds.,  was  contained  a  very  learned  chap,  on 

**  Goieral  or  Gross  Average. "    He  says  : 

This  obligation,  which,  by  the  laws  of  all  the  maritime  countries  of  Europe,  binds  the  proprietor  of 
the  goods  or  ship  savea  to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  those  whose  goods  are  thrown  overboard,  is 
founded  on  the  great  principles  of  distributive  j  ustice ;  for  it  would  be  hard  that  one  man  should  suffer  by 
an  act  which  the  common  safety  rendered  necessary,  and  that  those  who  received  a  benefit  frx>m  that 
act  should  make  no  satisfaction  to  him  who  had  sustained  the  loss. 

In  1801  Mr.  John  Ilderton  Bum  pub.  A  Practical  Treatise ;  or.  Compendium  of  the  Law 
of  Marine  Ins,  ;  and  therein  he  treated  of  "general  or  gross  average-adjustment,  and 
the  mode  of  computing  the  amount  of  the  loss  or  damage. 

In  1802  Mr.  Charles  Abbott  (afterwards  Lord  Tenterden)  pub.  A  Treatise  on  the  Law 
relative  to  Merchant  Shifs  and  Seamen;  wherein  there  is  a  chap.  *'On  General  or  Gross 
Average."  But  there  is  nothing  calling  for  special  note  here.  In  the  same  year  Mr. 
Serj.  Marshall  pub.  A  Treatise  on  the  ^w  of  Marine  Ins.,  Bottomry,  and  Respondentia ; 
but  he  does  not  treat  of  average  distinctively.  About  this  date  Mr.  Strickland  pub.  An 
Essdy  on  Particular  Average. 

In  1808  Mr.  Alexander  Annesley  pub.  A  Compendium  of  the  Law  of  Marine  Ins,, 
Bottomry,  etc.,  etc.,  in  which  the  mode  of  calculating  averages  is  defined  and  illustrated 
by  examples. 

In  1 81 3  was  pub.  Mr.  Robert  Stevens'  famous  Essay  on  Average;  a  work  dedicated  by 
permission,  in  tne  first  instance,  to  the  Committee  of  Lloyd's ;  and  which,  after  passing 
through  m^y  eds.,  is  still  held  in  much  esteem. 

In  i8i4  Mr.  Wm.  Benecke,  of  Lloyd's,  pub.  A  Treatise  on  the  Principles  of  Indemnity 
in  Marine  Ins.,  Bottomry,  and  Respondentia;  and  on  their  Practical  Application  in 
Effecting  those  Contracts,  and  in  the  Adjustment  of  all  Claims  arising  out  0/  them.  It  is 
a  work  of  great  authority.  The  writer  treats  01  averages,  and  the  distinction  between 
general  and  particular  average ;  of  money  raised  abroiul  for  the  purposes  of  the  voyage, 
and  its  relation  to  average ;  of  the  adjustment  of  general  average ;  of  total  loss  and 
abandonment ;  and  of  the  adjustment  of  particular  average.  The  work  is  well  known  in 
the  U.S. 

In  1844  Mr.  Richard  Lowndes  pub. :  Remarks  on  the  English  and  Foreign  Laws  and 
Usages  as  to  General  Average, 

In  1845  Mr.  Francis  Hildyard  pub.  :  A  Treatise  on  the  Princifles  of  the  Law  of  Marine 
Ins.,  wherein,  comparing  "  average  losses,"  he  points  out  that  uiey  differ  essentially  from 
total  losses,  "  because  there  may  be  many  average  losses  in  the  voyage,  and  many  average 
losses  as  well  as  one  total  loss ;  but  there  cannot  be  more  than  one  total  loss,  for  when 
that  occurs  the  adventure  is  at  an  end." 

In  1848  was  pub.  Sir  Joseph  Amould's  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Marine  Ins.  ;  by  many 
regarded  as  the  very  highest  authority  upon  the  subject.  It  is  instructive  to  note  what 
this  learned  writer  says  regarding  average  : 

The  phrase  "  general  average  "  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  kind  of  lots  that  gives  a  claim  to 
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general  avenge  contribation,  and  sometimes  to  denote  snch  contribution  itself.  In  order  to  avoid 
concision,  tt  would  have  been  better  to  use  the  term  "general  average  loss"  when  speaking  of  the 
former^  and  *  general  average  contribution"  when  speaUng  of  the  latter.  All  losses  which  give  a 
daim  to  general  average  contribution  may  be  divided  mto  two  great  classes :  i.  Those  which  arise  from 
sacrifices  of  part  of  the  ship  or  part  of  the  cargo  purposely  made  in  order  to  save  the  whole  adventure 
m>m  perishmg.  2.  Those  which  arise  out  of  extraordinary  expenses  incurred  for  the  joint  benefit  of 
both  ship  and  cargo. 

^  Losses  of  the  first  class  are  those  which  are  alone  mentioned  in  the  text  of  that  Rhodian  Law  which 
IS  generally  r^;arded  as  the  foundation  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  general  average  ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  expenses  incurred  by  the  owner  of  part  of  the  adventure  for  the  joint  ben^t  of  the  whole  give 
j°>t  ^*  valid  a  claim  to  contribution  in  general  average  as  any  other  species  of  loss  intentionally 
incurred  for  the  same  purpose ;  and  they  have  been  accordingly  admitted  to  give  snch  a  claim  by  the 
law  and  practice  of  all  maritime  states. 

The  only  distinction  between  these  two  classes  of  losses  is  in  the  principles  upon  which  they  are 
contributed  for,  which,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  vary  in  two  cases ;  and  upon  this  ground  it 
becomes  of  practical  importance  to  bear  the  distinction  in  mind. 

A  general  avera^^e  loss,  therefore,  may  be  defined  to  be  a  loss  arising  out  of  extraordinaxy  sacrifices 
made,  or  extraordmary  expenses  incurred,  for  the  joint  benefit  of  ship  and  cargo. 

In  1 85 1  Mr.  Lawrence  R.  Baily  pub.  General  Average^  and  the  Losses  and  Expenses 
therefrom.    This  is  a  useful  little  book,  and  has  passed  into  a  2nd  ed. 

In  1857  Mr.  Manley  Hopkins  pub.  his  Handiaoh  of  Average,  which  has  passed  through 
several  eds. — ^the  3rd  in  1068.  He  treats  the  subject  at  once  scholarly  and  popularly. 
Here  are  a  few  of  his  divisions.  "Meaning  of  the  word  average — ^its  origin."  •*  Damage 
to  merchandize,  or  particular  average."  **  General  average— definition. ''^  **  Questionable 
subjects  of  general  average."  "The  contributories  to  general  average."  "Of  average 
connected  with  ins." 

Mr.  Hopkins  moots  a  question  which  has  often  occurred  to  us,  viz.,  "Whether  it  is 

desirable  to  retain  one  generic  name,  when  the  several  species  of  claim  embraced  by  it 

have  become  so  individualized,  and  have  such  distinct  characteristics?"    But  he  also 

furnishes  an  answer  which  appears  conclusive.     "  The  word  average  is  known  throughout 

the  world,  and  we  therefore  accept  it  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  ordinarily  used**    He  then 

proceeds  to  see  iuto  what  heads  the  word  divides  itself.    These  being : 

I.  General  average,  a.  Those  charges  and  expenses  which  arise  when  a  laden  vessel  puts  into  a  port 
of  distress,  and  which  can  be  applied  specifically  to  each  of  the  interests— ship,  cargo,  and  freight, 
frequently  called  particular  or  s^ecicU  charges.  3.  The  repairs  of  a  ship  rendered  necessary  by  the 
penis  of  the  seas.  4.  Damages  to  merchandise  bv  sea  perils,  including  fire,  plunder,  etc.  5.  Loss  of 
freight  by  the  decrease  in  quantity  of  the  merchandise  carrietj^  by  means  of  sea  perils.  6.  Partial  loss 
of  goods  necessarily  sold  at  an  intermediate  port,  ovring  to  sea  perils.  7.  SaXvacre  loss  of  ship  or  of 
goods,  recovered  in  part  or  in  a  deteriorated  state,  alter  being  sunk,  burnt,  etc.  8.  The  constructive 
total  loss  of  ship,  goods,  or  freij^ht.  p.  The  absolute  loss  or  destruction  of  ship,  goods,  or  freight. 
The  last  head  is  usuall}r  dlstineuished  Sy  lawyers  fircm  what  th^  term  "  an  average  loss  " ;  but  on  the 
.grounds  given  above  it  is  entitled  to  the  same  name  as  the  rest. 

We  do  not  propose  to  pursue  the  subject  in  further  detail  here.  It  will  be  treated  of  in 
the  course  of  this  work  under  all  its  appropriate  heads. 

In  i860  there  was  pub.  in  Lond.  a  pamphlet  bearing  the  title,  IVhat  can  they  do  with  it? 
Remarks  addressed  to  the  Merchants  and  Insurers  of  Lond.  on  the  proceedvt^  affecting 
General  Average,  at  the  Social  Science  Congress  lately  held  in  Glasgow.  By  Amicus  Curiae. 
This  refers  to  an  attempt  to  estab.  a  Gmeral  Average  Law,  to  which  end  a  species  of 
congress  had  been  affiliated  upon  the  Social  Science  A^.  We  shall  speak  of  the  matter 
under  General  Average  Law. 

In  1867  Mr.  Ernst  Emil  Wendt  pub.  Papers  on  Maritime  L^lation,  etc.    The  book 

is  of  a  practical  character,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  large  experience  of  the  author. 

Its  scope  and  objects  may  be  gathered  from  one  passage  in  its  preface : 

I  am  soTTT  to  be  obliged  to  record  that,  in  spite  of  the  repeated  attempts  made  by  the  Associated 
Chambers  of  Commerce  to  prevail  upon  the  Board  of  Trade  to  make  the  International  General 
Average  Rules,  as  adopted  at  the  Congress  of  Delegates  at  York,  in  September,  1864,  a  subject  of 
imperial  legislation,  nothing  has  been  done. 

In  Z867  also,  Mr.  Francis  B.  Dixon  pub.  in  New  York  A  PracHeal  Treatise  on  the 
Adjustment  of  General  Average  in  the  U.S.  and  other  Countries,  etc.  This  book  is  what 
it  professes  to  be— essentially  a  practical  treatise.  We  shaU  have  occasion  to  speak  of  it 
more  at  large  under  General  Average. 

We  may  take  this  occasion  to  remark  that  several  very  learned  treatises  on  the  subject 
of  average  have  appeared  by  American  authors.  We  regret  that  from  their  not  being 
ready  of  access  here,  we  are'  compelled  to  pass  over  them  in  this  art 

It  was  but  natural  that  when,  by  means  of  marine  ins.,  the  iosses  which  formerly  fell 
upon  the  owners  came. to  fall  upon  the  underwriters,  these  latter  should  have  also 
transferred  to  them  all  the  benefits  from  salvage,  etc,  which  the  principle  of  average  was 
calculated  to  confer  upon  them;  but  it  prob.  never  was  contemplated  that  the  under- 
writers should  find  themselves  in  a  worse  position  than  the  orig.  owners.  Yet  it  appears 
to  us  that  the  underwriter  is  frequently  in  a  worse  position.  He  must  pay  average  as 
often  as  its  cause  arises  during  the  voyage ;  and  he  must  also  pay  total  loss,  so  that 
averages  and  total  loss  combined  might  cause  an  underwriter  (or  other  insurer)  for  £1000, 
to  pay  £isoo  or  even  more.  As  to  the  owner,  it  would  seem  that  the  remedy  is  only 
against  the  goods  to  the  extent  of  their  value.  As  to  the  underwriter,  the  remedy  is 
under  his  pol.  We  observe  that  the  Charter  of  Ins.  Co.  of  Copenhagen  recognizes  and 
provides  for  this. 
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In  time  of  war  the  risk  of  average  is  hardiv  considered— the  greater  peril  of  capture — 
which  in  many  circumstances  amounts  to  total  loss,  so  far  as  the  underwnter  is  concerned — 
absorbs  the  less  ;  but  in  time  of  peace  this  risk  is  deemed  of  greater  charge  to  insurers  than 
even  that  of  total  losses.  In  France  they  have  calculated  the  annual  loss  of  shipping  during 
18  years  of  peace  at  one  ship  in  180 ;  and  the  averages  have  been  estimated  at  douUe  thai 
loss  upon  the  like  number. — Diet,  du  Citoyen, 

The  French  Code  de  Commerce  thus  authoritatively  defines  average: — All  extraordinary 
expenditures  made  for  the  ship  and  the  goods,  either  conjointly  or  separately ;  ^1  damage 
which  happens  to  the  ship  and  to  the  goods,  from  their  loadmg  and  departure  till  their 
return  and  discharge,  are  reputed  averages,  [General  Average.]  [Jettison.] 
[Particular  Average.]  [Salvage.] 
AVERAGE  Policies  (Fire). — These  are  poL  which  contain  what  is  technically  called  the 
"  average  clause  " — and  which  imparts  to  such  pol.,  in  a  limited  degree,  the  principle  of 
average,  which  is  the  leading  feature  of  marine  ins.  These  pol.  are  designed  to  cover 
merchandize  in  docks,  war^ouses,  and  bonded  stores — called  from  the  incidents  of 
change,  removal,  and  substitution,  *' Floating  risks,"  in  the  U.S.  "Blanket  poL" 
Average  pol.  are  indeed  applicable  to  the  largest  mercantile  transactions. 

Over  the  greater  part  of  the  Continent  of  Europe — France,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Russia — ^no  nre  pol.  is  issued  without  the  provision  of  average  ox  pro  rata.  The  omission 
of  it,  in  any  branch  of  ins.  (says  Mr.  Richard  Atkins),  throws  so  great  an  advantage  on 
the  side  of  the  insured  in  the  settlement  of  claims,  that  "it  can  be  viewed  in  no  other 
light  than  as  equivalent  to  a  very  ^eat,  though  unastertained  reduction  in  the  rate  of 
prem."  All  the  English  poL  issued  in  Egypt,  India,  China,  and  Japan,  contain  the  same 
conditions  as  to  average  as  are  contained  in  what  are  known  as  the  Lond.  or  Liverpool 
"  floating  pol."  In  Batavia  it  is  not  so.  In  the  U.  K.  an  attempt  has  recently  been  made 
to  apply  tne  principle  of  average  to  farming  stock  ins. ;  but  private  dwelling-houses  are 
never  ins.  unaer  such  conditions  here. 

The  cause  of  the  omission  of  the  pro  rata  principle  in  fire  pol.  of  Gt  Brit,  as 
contrasted  with  its  general  adoption  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  hsis  given  rise  to  some 
speculation.  We  thmk  it  may  be  discovered  in  this  simple  fact,  that,  whereas  the  first 
practice  of  fire  ins.  in  many  of  the  continental  towns  was  by  way  of  the  Fire  Casse,  a 
sort  of  municipal  fund,  raised  by  a  common  assessment  of  all  the  house  propertv  of  the 
place,  to  provide  a  fund  for  the  protection  of  all — and  therefore  if  any  individuals  failed 
to  contribute  their  proper  quota  according  to  the  value  of  their  property,  the  pro  rata 
principle  would  be  applied  in  case  of  a  loss.  In  Gt  Brit  the  method  adopted  was 
entirely  different  Fire  ins.  asso.  were  founded  by  a  limited  number  of  individuals,  and 
they,  as  a  matter  of  protection  to  themselves^  limited  the  amount  of  ins.  to  a  given  sum — 
in  the  first  instance  ^  500.  If  a  loss  occurred,  the  insurers  paid  the  damage  mcurred  up 
to  but  not  exceeding  that  particular  sum,  and  there  the  transaction  ended. 

The  next  distinctive  phase  with  us  was  the  imposition  of  stamp  duties  upon  the  poL, 
which  by  the  middle  of  the  last  century  beoune  in  a  great  measure  prohibitory  of  the 
spread  of  ins.  :  to  be  followed  in  1782  by  the  imposition  of  a  duty,  first  of  \s,  6d,  on 
every  ;£'ioo  insured ;  and  increased  firom  time  to  time  until  181 5,  when  it  became  3/.  p. 
£100 — or  about  double  the  prem.  on  first-dass  risks.  Nor  was  this  all :  the  restrictions 
of  the  Stamp  Acts — ^framed  with  a  view  to  the  utmost  exaction — made  it  very  doubtfiil 
whether  "  Floating  pol."  were  not  beyond  the  scope  of  the  law. 

When,  in  spite  of  these  and  of  many  other  restrictions,  commerce  vet  began  to  assume 
stages  of  irrepressible  advancement,  then  the  number  of  fire  ofiices  began  to  multiply — 
so  that  every  man  could  obtain,  by  means  of  separate  pol.  with  tiie  different  offices,  all 
the  protection  he  required ;  and  these  new  offices  were  strong  and  wesd&y  combinations — 
capable  of  undertaking  individual  specific  risks  of  great  magnitude.  Whereas  if  the 
number  of  fire  ins.  offices  had  remained  small,  and  their  limits  restricted,  as  in  many  of 
the  European  countries,  the  principle  of  average  must  have  suggested  itself. 

At  length  it  did  do  so,  and  then  the  difficulty  of  the  l^;ai  restrictions  of  the  Stamp 
Acts  cropped  up  in  full  force.  These  were  ultimately  removed  in  1828,  by  the  9  Geo.  I^^ 
c.  14,  wnich  contained  the  following  provision : 

III.— Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted  that  nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  extend  or  be 
construed  to  extend  to  prevent  the  ins.  from  loss  or  damage  by  fire  collectively  in  one  snm  for  the 
whole,  any  number  of  separate  and  distinct  buildings,  and  Uie  goods,  wares,  merchandize,  or  other 
movable  property  contained  in  any  number  of  separate  and  distinct  buildings,  or  lying  or  being  in  any 
number  of  separate  and  distinct  places ;  provided  that  in  the  pol.  whereby  such  ins.  shall  be  made, 
then  shall  be  contained  a  cla$ue  stipulattng-  that  in  the  event  of  any  lose  or  damage  6^  fire  hap^eninr 
to  such  property f  or  to  any  part  of  such  property  thereby  ins.,  the  insurer  or  insurers  tn  such  pol,  shall 
be  liable  to  pay  or  make  good  such  proportion  only  of  the  said  loss  or  damage  as  the  sum  ins.  shall  bear 
to  the  whole  collective  value  of  the  said  property,  at  the  time  when  such  fire  shall  first  brtah  out  or 
happen. 

The  clause,  which  was  shaped  under  the  authority  of  this  Act,  was,  we  believe,  the 
following : 

It  is  hereby  declared  and  agreed,  that  in  case  of  the  property  belonging  to  the  insured  in  all  the 
buildings,  places,  or  limits  herein  described,  shall,  at  the  breaking  out  of  any  fire  or  fires,  be  col- 
lectively ot  greater  value  than  the  sum  ins.,  then  the  co.  shall  pay  and  make  good  to  the  assured  such 
a  proportion  only  of  the  loss  or  damage  as  the  sum  ins.  shall  bear  to  the  whole  value  of  the  property 
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aforesaid,  at  the  time  such  fire  or  fires  shall  first  happen.  But  it  is  at  the  same  time  declared  and 
aereed,  that  if  the  within-mentioned  assured  shall  at  the  time  of  any  fire  be  ins.  in  this  or  any  other 
omce  on  any  specific  parcel  of  g^oods,  or  on  goods  in  any  specific  building  or  building,  place  or  places 
included  in  the  term  of  this  ins.»  this  pol.  shall  not  extend  to  coyer  the  same,  exciting  only  so  far  as 
relates  to  any  excess  of  value  beyond  the  amount  of  such  specified  ins.  or  insurances,  which  said  excess 
u  declared  to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  pol.  and  subject  to  average  aforesaid. 

The  effect  of  this  clause  was  and  is,  that  if  a  merchant  has  goods  of  the  value  of 
j£'ioo,ooo  in  one  risk,  and  only  insures  ;f  50,000  upon  them,  a  fire  occurring  and  destroying 
;f40^ooo  worth  of  them,  the  merchant  wUl  receive  from  the  ins.  co.  only  ;f 20,000— being 
the  same  proportion  to  the  loss  as  the  ins.  bore  to  the  whole  value,  viz.,  one-half. 

It  was  soon  found  that  the  introduction  of  this  clause  into  certain  poll  while  others  were 
without  it,  might  and  did  cause  some  difficulty  in  the  adjustment  of  claims.  An  agreement 
was  come  to  among  the  offices,  as  follows :  When  a  fire  occurred  in  any  warehouse 
containing  merchandize  covered  by  **  specified''  poL — that  is,  the  old  form  of  pol.  against 
the  new,  or  "floating"  pol. — the  specific  pol.  applying  to  that  warehouse,  was  first  to 
enter  into  settlement,  afid  bear  the  whole  of  the  loss,  whm  that  did  not  exceed  the  sum  total 
insured.  In  cases  where  the  sum  of  the  specified  poL  was  not  equal  to  the  loss,  the 
average  poL  was  to  be  brought  forward  in  the  second  place,  and  to  pay  its  share  in  the 
residue  of  the  loss  in  the  proportion  that  the  smn  ins.  bore  to-  the  whole  value  of  the  goods 
covered  in  its  range — after  deducting  the  amount  specially  covered  by  the  first  pol. 

This  arrangement,  however,  did  not  go  far  enough.  It  did  not  reach  the  many  com- 
plications resulting  in  cases  of  extensive  destruction  of  mercantile  property.  Each  office 
might  have  various  pol.  covering  the  same  goods— either  specific  or  floating  ;  and  many 
offices  might  jointly  be  interested  in  the  loss  under  pol.  of  either,  or  both  these  classes. 
After  much  discussion,  the  practice  settled  down  into  the  adoption  of  the  following  rule : 
That  the  floating  pol.  with  the  most  limited  ranges  should  be  treated  as  specific  pol. 
(after  the  actually  specified  pol.  had  taken  up  their  proper  burden) — in  the  order  of  their 
extent^  and  be  called  upon,  in  the  first  instance,  in  that  order  to  make  a  settlement  of  the 
loss  ;  while  those  of  greater  extent  were  only  to  be  brought  forward  to  cover  any  excess 
of  loss  which  might  1^  left  after  the  prior  settlement  made  fy  those  of  lesser  range, — AtkinSi 
7^  Average  Clause,  p.  16. 

Matters  went  on  under  these  arrangements  until  1S42,  in  which  year  some  very 
destructive  fires  occurred.  A  great  deal  of  difficulty  arose  in  the  adjustment  of  the  losses, 
and  without  following  these  in  detail,  it  will  be  enough  for  our  present  purposes  to  state 
that  it  was  found  that  neither  of  the  principles  of  adjustment  alreadv  expounded  would 
meet  the  case.  The  remedy  devised  was  that  known  as  the  "Independent  Liability 
Clause  " — which  abolished,  in  the  case  of  floating  pol.,  any  priority  of  settlement  on  the 
ground  of  a  greater  or  less  range  or  extent  of  space  covered  by  the  terms  of  pol.,  and 
made  the  actual  liability  of  the  pol,,  independently  estimated  upon  the  atferage principle,  the 
measure  of  the  proportion  which  the  office  has  to  contribute  to  the  loss.  This  alteration 
in  the  first  instance  was  only  made  to  apply  to  Liverpool  floating  pol. 

In  1S49  occurred  the  extended  fire  at  the  wool  warehouses  of  Messrs.  Gooch  and 
Cousens.  The  salvage  was  unexpectedly  large  ;  the  claimants  for  this  very  numerous — 
about  73  in  alL  Some  were  owners  in  their  own  right,  and  others  simphr  as  factors  or 
agents.  Some  portions  were  ins.  by  specific,  others  by  average  pol.  of  every  variety. 
Others  again  were  wholly  uninsured.  Some  of  the  proprietors  by  themselves  or  their 
agents  put  in  their  claim  to  distinct  portions  of  the  salvage — being  able  by  the  trade- 
marks or  otherwise  to  identify  those  portions.  With  the  exception  of  these,  the  whole 
body  of  the  owners  were  entitled  to  a  ptv  rata  share  of  the  salvage,  whether  ins,  or  not. 
To  add  to  the  complication,  many  cases  appeared  where  the  expiration  of  the  days  of 
prompt,  or  the  partial  pajrment  for  goods  sold,  but  not  finally  trans.,  and  other  similar 
transactions,  made  the  l^al  ownership,  to  say  the  least,  very  doubtfiil.  Hence  the 
important  determination  was  come  to  by  the  offices,  that  the  warehouse-heepef^s  booh  should 
in  all  cases  be  taken  as  the  test  of  ownership,  for  the  Purposes  of  settlement. 

We  next  reach  i860,  when  the  "Independent  Liability  Clause,"  adopted  in  1843,  but 
restricted  to  Liverpool  up  to  this  period,  came  into  general  adoption  for  average  pol.  of 
all  ranges  granted  by  the  ins.  ofnces  of  the  U.  K.  Concurrently  therewith  the  average 
clause — developed  into  "clauses"  by  the  successive  changes  already  indicated — came  to 
be  settled  into  the  following  shape,  which  they  retain  to  the  present  day : 

z.  It  is  hereby  declared  and  agreed,  that  whenever  a  sum  insured  is  declared  to  be  subject  to  the 
conditions  of  average,  if  the  property  so  covered  shall,  at  the  breaking  out  of  any  fire,  be  collectively 
of  greater  value  than  the  sum  insured  thereon,  then  the  ins.  co.  shall  pay  or  maike  good  such  a  pro- 
portion only  of  the  loss  or  damage  as  the  sum  so  insured  shall  bear  to  the  whole  value  of  the  said 
property  at  die  time  when  such  fire  shall  first  happen. 

a.  But  it  is  at  the  same  time  declared  and  agreed,  that  if  anv  property  included  in  such  average 
shall,  at  the  breaking  out  of  any  fire,  be  insured  by  any  other  pol.,  which,  whether  subject  to  average 
or  not.  shall  api>ly  to  part  only  of  the  buildings  or  places  or  of  the  property  to  which  such  average 
extends,  then  this  pol.  shall  not  cover  the  same,  excepting  only  as  regards  any  excess  of  ^ue  beyond 
the  amount  of  such  more  specific  ins.,  which  said  excess  is  declared  to  be  under  the  protection  of  this 
pol.,  and  subject  to  average  as  aforesaid. 

3.  And  it  is  further  declared  and  agreed,  that  if  the  assured  shall  claim  under  this  pol.  for  loss  or 
damage  to  property  embraced  in  the  terms  of  any  average  pol.  extending  as  well  to  other  buildings  or 
places,  or  to  other  property  not  included  in  the  terms  of  this  ins.,  and  if  at  the  breaking  out  ot  any 
nre  there  shall  not  be  any  property  in  such  other  buildings  or  places,  or  any  such  other  property 
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actually  at  risk  to  be  protected  by  tncbpol.,  then,  so  £ar  as  regards  the  settlement  of  anj  claim  nnder 
this  pol.,  the  tenns  and  liability  thereoT shall  be  held  to  be  concurrent,  in  all  respects,  with  those  of 
such  other  pol. 

The  fire  offices  have  attempted  more  recently,  and  rather  by  a  side  wind  as  we  consider, 
to  extend  the  principle  of  average  settlements  by  the  introduction  into  specified  poL  of  the 
following,  or  a  similar  clause : 

In  case  of  the  assured  holding  any  pol.  subject  to  average  on  Che  property  coverod  by  Uiis  assii.« 
then  this  pol.  riiall  be  subject  to  average  in  like  manner. 

The  effect  of  this  clause,  assuming  it  to  be  operative — wl^ich  we  consider  somewhat 
doubtfiil — may  and  in  many  cases  would  be  to  cause  the  insured  to  receive  less  under  the 
two  pol.  than  he  would  under  the  former  alone.  We  observe  that  Mr.  Bunyon  doubts  the 
justice  of  the  clause,  "  as  it  may  be  contended  that  the  diligence  of  another  set  of  insnren 
ought  not  to  impart  a  fresh  term  into  a  prior  contract  to  the  prejudice  of  the  assured." 
Mr.  Hore  says  tersely,  "  There  is  reason  to  look  upon  this  condition  as  illegal" 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  introduction  of  the  'avenge  clauses  into  fire  poL  is 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  ins.  offices.  Its  direct  effect  is  to  prevent  merchants  and 
others  from  ins.  below  the  value  of  Uieir  merchandise— on  the  speculation  that  being  of 
necessity,  or  according  to  the  custom  of  trade,  stowed  in  various  locations,  the  whole 
would  not  be  destroyed  by  any  one  fire.     Mr.  Swinton  Boult — and  there  can  be  no 

S eater  authority— said  before  the  Select  Pari.  Committee  on  Fire  Protection,  1867 :  "  If 
e  average  clause  were  introduced  into  all  Are  pol.,  the  effect  would  be  two-fold.     First 
it  would  increase  the  amount  of  ins.,  and  next  it  would  reduce  the  rate  of  prem." 

In  France,  as  we  have  alreadv  stated,  all  Grt  ins.  are  made  subject  to  average.  The 
following  is  a  translation  of  the  dause  adopted  ia  the  poL  : 

If  at  the  time  of  a  fire  the  value  of  the  objects  covered  by  the  pol.  is  found  to  exceed  the  total  of 
the  ins.,  the  assured  is  considered  as  having  remained  his  own  insurer  for  that  excess,  and  he  is  to  bear 
in  that  character  his  proportion  of  the  loss. 

In  Germany  the  principle  of  average  in  fire  ins.  is  generally  in  use ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  an 
unusual  circumstance,  in  regard  to  certain  classes  of  risk,  that  the  ins.  offices  should 
stipulate  that  the  insured  pmsi  keep  at  his  own  risk  a  certain  proportion  of  the  total  value 
of  the  property  insured.    The  following  is  the  clause  employed  m  the  average  poL  : 

If  in  case  of  a  fire  the  insured  objects  should  exceed  the  sum  insured,  and  they  should  be  partly 
saved,  the  assured  will  be  considered  as  self-insurer  for  the  excess,  and  is  to  bear  his  share  of  the  loss 

In  the  U.S.  the  practice  is  much  like  our  own — the  principle  of  average  is  only  incorp. 
in  the  Floating,  or  as  they  are  there  termed  "Blanket,"  poL  The  clause  there  in  use  is 
to  the  following  effect : 

It  is  hereby  agreed  in  case  of  loss  under  this  pol.  that  the  amount  for  which  this  00.  shall  be  liable^ 
shall  be  only  such  proportion  of  said  loss  as  the  amount  hereby  ins.  bears  to  the  whole  value  at  risk. 


It  will  be  observed  that  all  these  clauses— France,  Germany,  and  U.S. — are  mudi 
more  terse  and  compact  than  our  own.  The  cause  of  this  in  .the  two  first  instances  maj 
be  considered  as  due  to  the  fatit  that,  there  being  no  other  method  of  ins.,  the  operation  is 
in  reality  familiar  to  the  mind.     In  the  latter  case  the  same  reason  cannot  apply. 

In  1856  Mr.  George  Coode,  acting  upon  instructions  from  Sir  Geoige  Cornewall  Lewis^ 
then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  prepared  a  report  on  Fire  Ins.  iHities.  Much  of  the 
information  contained  therein  is  of  a  very  valuable  character,  but  does  not  apply  to  this 
part  of  our  subject  He  does  however  deal  with  the  subject  of  '*  average"  in  fire  ins., 
with  the  view  of  estimating  the  influence  of  a  general  adoption  of  average  fire  pol.  on  the 
ann.  amount  of  duty.  Here  again  we  need  not  follow  him,  for  the  duty  has  happily  been 
abolished.  In  i860  a  revised  «L  of  his  report  was  issued,  and  therein  was  contained  the 
following  among  other  obs.  on  average  : 

It  Is  urged  that  ovniers,  under  the  system  of  ins.  in  gross,  un£urly  pi<±  out  of  their  property  the 
hasardous  portions,  giving  to  the  insurers  only  the  dangerous  part  to  insure,  withholding  firom  them 
all  share  in  the  safe  and  better  part.  But  this  complaint  appears  to  ignore  the  very  nature  and  object 
of  fire  ins.,  which  is  not  to  insure  from  loss  what  is  by  its  nature  safe  from  destruction,  but  is  to  make 
men's  fortunes  secure,  and  their  minds  easy  in  respect  of  that  which  is  in  jeopardv  of  fire.  An  ins.  to 
insure  incombustibles  from  fire  would  be  a  self-contradiction.  And  as  to  the  hardsnip  on  the  insurers  of 
having  none  but  destructible  property  to  insure,  it  must  in  reality  amount  to  nouiin^,  inasmuch  as 
their  prems..  founded  in  experience  of  the  losses  incurred  in  this  very  system  of  insurance,  are 
proportionally  high,  and  are  admitted  to  be  at  least  fairly  profitable,  being  prems.  for  entire  ins. 
against  loss,  and  would  be  just  as  much  lower  than  they  now  are,  if  the  system  were  altered  so  as  to 
make  the  seeming  ins.  only  a  partial  ins.  against  the  loss,  or  in  any  degree  an  inoperative  and  nugatory 
ins.  of  indestructible  property. 

Another  reason  offered  is  that  ins.  on  average,  making  the  owner  a  partner  in  the  risk,  makes  him 
Interested  in  saring  the  insured  property  vmen  in  danger  from  fire,  and  so  converts  the  owners 
themselves  into  an  excellent  fire  pohce.  But  this  reasoning  somewhat  conflicts  with  the  general 
reasoning  by  which  the  change  is  justified,  namely,  that  the  tendency  of  the  "  average  "  system  is  to 
compel  owners  to  inji.  the  whole  amount  of  the  property.  Instead  of  operating  to  compel  all  persons 
to  insure  the  whole  of  the  property,  in  which  case  under  the  average  system  they  would  recover  the 
whole  of  their  loss,  and  be  wholly  uninterested  pecuniarily  in  the  salvage,  this  recommendation  of  the 
average  S3rstem  assumes  that  owners  will  under  that  system  do  as  owners  do  under  the  system  of  ins. 
in  gross— insure  for  a  part  only  of  the  whole  value  of  the  property.    It  is  clear  that  so  far  as  the 


average  plan  induced  owners  to  insure  the  whole  value,  this  argument  would  entirely  frul,  while  so  fax 
as  it  would  hold  good  of  partial  ins.  under  that  plan,  it  holds  good  of  ' 
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emy  possible  system.  In  its  principle,  this  is  an  argnment  against  all  ins.  whatsoever,  as  diminisliiBif 
the  strength  of  the  motives  of  the  owner  to  save  his  property.  But  it  is  a  fact  testified  generally  by 
the  officers  of  ins.  cos.,  that  all  honest  owners,  nnder  the  present  system  of  ins.  in  ^^ross,  do  exert 
themselves  to  the  utmost  to  save  their  proper^  from  fire,  and  the  experience  is  almost  mvariable  that 
honest  owners  fully  insured,  who  can  save  nothmg  for  themselves,  constantly  save  all  that  it  is  possible 
to  save.  As  to  the  fraudulent  ins.,  who  propose  to  make  a  gain  by  their  apparent  loss,  they  as  a  rule 
do  ins.  to  more  than  the  full  value  of  their  property.  They  are  interested  in  its  entire  destruction,  and 
in  effiunng  every  vestige  which  would  afford  a  trace  of  their  fraud.  But  this  motive  for  ins.  fully,  and 
for  effecting  a  total  destruction,  operates  equally  under  the  system  of  average  ins.  as  of  ins.  in  gross. 

In  1866  Mr.  Richard  Atkins  pub.  The  Average  Clause:  Hints  on  the  SUtlement  of 
Claims  for  Losses  by  Fire  under  Mercantile  Policies,  From  that  work,  which  is  r^arded  ts 
of  considerable  authority,  we  have  drawn  some  of  the  preceding  facts. 

In  1870  Mr.  W.  H.  Hore,  of  the  Liverpool^  Land,  and  Globe,  pub.  Remarks  on  the 
Apportionment  of  Fire  Losses :  illustrating  by  numerous  examples  the  practice  of  offices 
in  complicated  Average  and  non- Average  cases:  and  suggesting  means  by  which  the 
difficulties  hitherto  experienced  in  apportioning  losses  covered  by  non-concurrent  poL  may 
be  avoided  in  the  future.    [Apportionment  of  Fire  Losses.] 

In  1870  a  resolution  was  surrived  at  by  several  of  the  F.  offices  most  largely  interested 
in  Farming  Stock  Ins.  that  the  '*  Average  Clause  "  should  be  applied  to  these.  [Farm- 
ing Stock  Ins.] 

Perhaps  the  only  objection  to  the  principle  of  Average  Ins.  is  that  unless  property  be 
valued  at  the  time  of  ms.,  and  from  time  to  time  afterwards,  the  policy-holder  cannot  be 
certain,  in  many  cases,  that  he  is,  or  continues  fully  insured.  In  the  case  of  mercantile 
risks  this  objection  does  not  apply — because  every  merchant  has  occasion  in  the  course  of 
his  bus.  to  keep  an  approximate,  if  not  an  exact,  value  of  his  stock. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  in  the  case  of  loss  under  average  pol.,  the  office  requires  from  the 
insured,  in  add.  to  the  statement  of  loss  made  in  the  usual  form,  a  valuation  of  the  entire 
proper^  under  the  protection  of  the  pol.  at  the  time  of  the  fire.  Full  details  of  the 
requirements  in  this  respect  will  be  given  under  Claims,  Fire. 

WhUe  these  pages  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  a  case  has  arisen  which  may 
alter  in  some  material  respects  the  practice  in  regard  to  adjustments  under  average 
pol.  In  the  grain  trade  it  has  hitherto  been  the  custom  of  the  wharfingers  to  effect  the 
necessary  ins.  to  cover  stock  during  the  time  it  remains  in  their  custody.  This  they 
accomplish  by  means  of  avera^^e  policies  of  limited  range — that  is,  limited  to  the  wharf  or 
wharves  belonging  to  them  mdividually.  In  the  case  of  the  fire  at  the  King  and  Queen 
Wharf,  which  happened  in  Dec.  187 1,  destro3ring  grain  to  the  value  of  ;f  1 50,000  or 
upwards,  it  turned  out  that  some  of  the  owners  of  portions  of  this  grain  had,  as  a  matter 
of  extra  precaution,  included  it  in  their  general  floating  ins.,  under  average  pol.  of  a  wider 
range  than  those  of  the  wharfinger,  viz.,  pol.  covering  their  stock  in  these  and  any  other 
wharves.  Thus  portions  of  the  same  grain  were  twice  insured.  A  contention  has  arisen 
among  the  offices — for  of  course  the  losses  to  the  owners  of  the  grain  have  been  paid — as 
to  whether  the  last-named  pol.  ought  not  to  rank  pari  passu  with  the  poL  effected  by  the 
wharfinger :  that  is,  take  their  proper  share  of  the  loss  notwithstanding  their  wider  range ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  rule  which  has  been  practised  of  ranking  poL  of  the  more 
limited  range  first.  A  special  case  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  Judges,  by  whose  decision 
the  offices  mterested  agree  to  be  bound.  The  upshot  of  this  question  will  probably  be 
that  the  owners,  and  not  the  wharfingers,  will  in  future  insure  their  own  stock. 

AVERAGE  Calculations,  Stability  of.— This  subject  will  be  discussed  in  our  article 
on  Averages. 

AVERAGE  Risk. — It  is  well  known  to  those  who  are  really  practically  conversant  with  any 
branch  of  ins.  bus.,  that,  all  other  things  being  equal,  the  smaller  the  amount  at  risk  in 
relation  to  any  one  contingency  undertaken  by  the  Co.,  the  safer  will  be  its  bus.  But  it 
is  also  known  that  in  many  branches  of  the  bus.  the  risks  offered  vary  very  much  in 
amount — ^nowhere  is  this  so  marked  as  in  fire  ins.  It  therefore  rests  with  the  management 
to  determine  more  especially  what  departure  shall  in  any  particular  case  be  made  from  the 
average  risks  of  the  Co.  This  is  a  matter  of  vital  consequence  in  the  case  of  young  offices. 
Various  writers  have  discussed  the  matter  in  a  theoretical  point  of  view  with  great  ability. 
We  shall  tre^t  of  the  whole  question  under  Risk,  Theory  op  ;  and  also  to  some  extent 
under  Averages. 

AVERAGE-STATERS.— See  Average- Adjusters. 

AVERAGES^  Doctrine  of. — It  may  be  said  that  the  whole  fabric  of  ins.  rests  on  the 
practical  truth  involved  in  the  principle  or  doctrine  of  averages.  That  casualties  incident 
to  persons  or  things  will,  under  given  circumstances,  reproduce  themselves,  with  but  small 
variations,  admits  of  no  dispute,  and  indeed  is  never  controverted.  Hence  then  we  know 
that  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  being  esroosed  to  risk,  the  casualties  incident  to  life  or 
limb  will  continually  recur  ;  and  that  even  the  physical  conditions  of  the  elements,  which 
produce  hailstorms  in  summer  and  frost  and  flood  in  winter,  will  repeat  themselves, 
when  we  come  to  the  number  of  houses  to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  or  the  number  of  !diips 
cast  away  at  sea,  we  reach  events  which  are  in  some  measure  dependent  on  the  human 
will ;  but  even  here  averages,  extending  oyer  longer  periods,  sustain  themselves.  Hence 
we  place  implicit  confidence  in  the  doctrine  of  averages.  But  inasmuch  as  no  ins.  assa 
does  or  can  obtain  all  the  risks  of  any  one  class,  and  is  subject,  therefore,  to  the  incidents 
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of  smallness  of  numbers — of  irregularity  in  the  periods  of  the  risks  being  submitted  to 
them — of  uncertainty  in  the  pecuniary  amount  to  be  made  dependent  on  any  one  or  more 
contingencies — ^to  say  notliin£  of  the  errors  possible  in  its  own  selection,  or  the  more 
serious  mischances  in  the  selection  likely  to  be  made  against  it ;  it  is  clear  that  a  blind 
reliance  must  not  be  placed  even  in  the  overwhelming  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  averages^ 
treated  as  a  whole. 

We  believe  it  was  the  celebrated  mathematician  James  Bemouilli  who  first  submitted 
to  mathematical  demonstration  the  stability  of  average  results.  In  his  Ars  Conjectandi, 
pub.  17 1 3,  will  be  found  his  investigation  of  the  Principle  of  Large  Numbers,  concerning 
which,  after  20  years  of  reflection,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  strict  demonstration.  We  do 
not  propose  to  follow  his  inquirv.  He  was  succeeded  by  Laplace— other  great  men  who 
had  given  some  attention  to  the  subject  intervening.  In  nis  (Laplace's)  great  work  on 
ProbabilUies^  pub.  in  1812,  or  in  some  of  the  learned  memoirs  which  preceded  it,  the 
subject  of  averages  in  large  numbers  had  been  considered,  in  a  totally  different  direction 
from  the  purpose  now  before  us.  Prof.  De  Morgan,  in  his  treatises  on  the  Theory  of  Fro- 
babUUy^  has  treated  of  the  same  subject. 

Prof.  Tetens,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Calculation  of  Annu,  and  Rev.^  pub.  17S6,  had 
indeed  approached  the  subject  in  discussing  the  Theory  of  Risk  in  relation  to  Life  and 
Annu.  transactions  ;  and  that  branch  of  the  subject  has  been  taken  up  by  several  other 
German  writers  recently,  whose  works  we  shall  notice  under  Risk,  Theory  of. 

We  may  say  therefore  generally,  that  it  has  been  proved  that  the  results  of  extensive 
transactions  of  the  kind  here  contemplated  approach  to  stability  ;  but  no  definite  relation 
between  the  extent  of  transactions  and  the  degree  of  stability  to  be  expected  had  been  arrived 
at  tmtil  the  appearance  of  the  papers  we  are  next  about  to  notice. 

In  the  Philosophical  Mae.  for  Nov.  1859,  there  appeared  a  paper  [afterwards  reprinted 
in  Assu,  Mag,^  vol.  viiu]  by  Robert  Campbell,  M.  A.,  On  a  test  for  ascertaimng  whdher 
an  obsetved  £gree  of  Uniformity ^  or  the  reverse^  in  Tables  of  Statistics ^  is  to  be  looked  upon 
as  remarkable.     The  auUior  says : 

The  following  problem  was  tngg^ted  bj  certain  remarka  in  Mr.  Buckle's  intro.  chap,  to  bis^  Hist,  of 
CnnlixaiioH,  In  that  chap.  Mr.  Buckle  remarks  upon  the  striking  uniformity  usually  exhibited  by 
classes  of  phenomena — sucn  as  not  only  births,  deaths,  marriages,  but  such  things  as  those  apparently 
depending  upon  mere  caprice — such  as  the  number  oc  letters  ann.  sent  without  directions  through  the 
post  office,  or  those  whicn  appear  likely  to  depend  on  the  most  capricious  and  irre^lar  causes,  such  as 
murders  and  suicides ;  and  he  proceeds  to  draw  certain  moral  conclusions  from  the  fact  of  this  uniformity, 
namely,  the  existence  of  certain  moral  laws  by  which  a  section  of  the  community,  definite  in  number, 
is  always  impelled  to  such  acts.  But  before  entering  upon  a  discussion  of  the  legitimacy  of  such 
results,  there  appears  to  me  always  a  previous  question  to  be  solved,  namely,  whether  the  degree  of 
uniformity  is  retnarkabU  or  not.  For  supposing  Uie  observed  uniformity  to  oe  not  more  than  that 
which  might  be  expected  from  events,  the  occurrence  of  which  to  individuals  was  conceived  of  as 
perfectly  fortuitous,  the  whole  argument  would  resolve  itself  into  a  pure  metaphysical  question,  from 
which  it  would  be  hopeless  to  expect  any  practical  issue. 

He  proposed,  therefore,  the  following  problem  :  To  find  some  test  by  which  we  may 
ascertain  whether  a  certain  observed  degree  of  uniformity^  or  the  reverse,  in  71  which  give 
the  numbers  yearly  occurring  of  a  certain  class  of  phenomena,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as 
remarkable  or  not;  and  then  the  following  method  of  finding  such  a  test : 

Starting  from  the  supposition  that  we  know  nothing^  except  the  total  number  of  such  phenomena 
which  have  occurred  during  a  certain  number  of  years,  let  us  try  to  find  the  degree  of  uniformity  with 
which  we  should  expect  the  phenomena  to  be  distributed  during  the  different  years.  If  the  uniformity 
obs.  in  the  real  tables  is  greater  than  this,  we  may  £giirly  conclude  that  there  is  some  cause  of  this 
uniformit3^  which  we  might  hope  to  discover ;  and  further,  that  if  there  is  any  known  cause  which 
might  tend  to  produce  such  uniformity,  we  may  fairly  ascribe  such  uniformity,  in  part  at  least,  to  such 
cause ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  found  the  figures  in  the  r^d  tables  to  vary  much  more  widely  than 
we  should  expect  from  the  knowledge  of  the  mere  fact  from  which  we  started,  we  might  fairly  say  that 
the  number  in  any  year  which  presented  such  a  remarkable  deviation  is  most  likely  assignable  to  some 
disturbing  cause  acting  in  that  particular  year. 

Such  positive  result  will  be  matter  of  prob. ;  but  of  this  negative  result  we  mav  be  certain,  that  if 
the  uniformity  thus  arrived  at  is  venr  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  real  T.,  we  shall  not  be  justified  in 
drawing  any  moral  inference  fix>m  that  uniformity  alone :  for  it  would  be  shown  that  such  uniformity  is 
only  what  is  to  be  ei^ected  if  we  know  notking  except  the  total  sum  of  the  tables. 

The  problem  was  worked  out  with  a  good  deal  of  scientific  detail ;  and  it  will  be 
enough  here  to  state  that  the  formulae  gave  a  general  solution,  by  expressing  the  relative 
frequency  with  which  each  number  should  be  expected  to  occur  from  the  mere  consideration 
of  counting  the  combinations  represented  by  it.  But  the  formula  then  evolved  was  found 
to  be  fitted  to  aid  in  the  solution  of  a  much  more  useful  problem — ^namely,  to  ^ve  us  the 
power  of  predicrion,  in  some  veiy  important  practical  cases,  as  to  the  staHlity  to  be 
expected  in  future  results  calculated  from  the  obs.  of  an  average. 

This  branch  of  the  inquiry  formed  the  subject  of  another  paper,  read  before  the  Inst, 
of  Act,  Dec.  i860,  and  printed  in  vol.  ix.  of  the  Assu,  Mag,,  On  the  Stability  of  Results 
based  upon  Average  Calculations,  considered  with  reference  to  the  number  of  transactions 
embraced.    The  author  says  : 

^  The  problem  proposed  in  the  following  pages  is  this :  To  show  ike  degree  of  stability  to  be  expected 
in  tke  Humbert  representing  ike  deaik*  tn  a  given  period  to  be  experiem^  in  ike  course  of  a  Life 
Assu,  bus,  of  given  amount— Mbkit  problem,  for  the  present,  being  treated  on  the  supposition  that  the 
data  on  which  the  calculations  of  the  office  are  based  are  sufficiently  large  to  furnish  the  true  average. 
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Mr.  Campbell  proceeds  to  the  solution  of  his  problem,  and  at  length  presents  formulae 
which 

Easily  supply  the  means  of  constructing-  T.  by  which  it  may  be  shown  at  a  glance,  in  the  case  of  an 
office  expectme  (according  to  average  calculations)  that  a  certain  number  (say  50)  of  lives  will  fall  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  what  are  the  relative  prob.  of  the  number  of  lives  actually  falling  beinsf  50,  49, 
f8,  etc.,  51.  52,  53,  etc.  This  being  done,  it  will  easilv  appear  how.  finallv,  we  can  form  a  T.  showing, 
if  the  number  on  an  averaj^e  calculation  be  given,  what  is  the  proo.  of  tne  true  number  beingf  found  to 
differ  from  the  calculated  one  by  more  than  a  given  per-centage  of  its  amount,  which  I  conceive  to  be 
the  best  form  in  which  the  relation  between  the  stability  of  an  assu.  bus.  and  the  number  of  its 
transactions  can  be  exhibited. 

He  eventually  shows  how  the  risk  arising  from  fluctuations  of  luck  ^ecomir  diminished 

as  ike  num&er  of  transactions  increase — ^becoming  indeed,  in  the  case  of  very  large  of&ces, 

an  element  of  much  subordinate  importance  to  the  fluctuations  in  the  money  market, 

which  appear  less  reducible  to  law : 

Take  for  example,  the  case  of  an  office  which  calculates  upon  losing  70  lives  in  the  course  of  the 
Tear.  The  odds  against  the  losses  in  the  course  of  the  year  exceeding  this  number  by  20  p.c— that  is 
being  greater  than  84,  are  about  24  to  i — that  is  a  result  which  we  may  expect  to  occur  only  about  once 
in  25  years.  But,  looking  at  the  possible  losses  in  a  septennial  valuation  of  assets,  we  shall  have  to 
look  at  the  result  of  taking  490  (say  500)  as  the  calculated  average.  .    The  chances  are  about 

5  to  z  against  the  losses  exceeding  the  average  by  5  p.c,  and  about  50  to  z  against  their  exceeding  the 
average  by  zo  p.c.  Again,  in  the  case  now  contemplated,  it  is  considerably  more  than  zo,ooo  to  z 
against  the  number  exceeding  the  average  by  ao  p.c. ;  and  the  enormous  ratio  to  which  these  numbers 
afterwards  diminish,  is  just  the  mathematical  expression  for  the  certainty  of  which  practice  has 
assured  1I us  that  the  results  of  such  contingent  transactions  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  will,  within 
certain  limits,  compensate  each  other  with  unerring  certainty. 

We  venture  to  suggest,  what  we  have  intimated  at  an  earlier  stage,  viz.,  that  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  results  as  above  indicated  must  be  dependent  in  some  degree — where  select 
lives  alone  are  under  obs.  — upon  the  uniformity  of  the  standard  of  selection  adopted — a 
subject  we  shall  treat  of  fully  under  Medical  Selection.  The  writer  concludes  his 
most  instructive  paper  as  follows  : 

^  I  believe  the  foregoing  pages  will  be  of  some  interest  in  a  practical  as  well  as  a  theoretical  point  of 
view.  No  doubt  those  who  are  deeply  conversant  with  the  practical  working  of  offices  may  acquire  a 
kind  of  empirical  knowledge  of  the  relation  between  the  stability  and  extent  of  such  bus. ;  but  even 
to  the  experienced  it  is  thought  that  greater  precision  of  ideas  mav  be  attained  bj  the  expression  of 
this  relation  in  figures;  and  znoreover  it  is  something  to  be  assurea  that  the  stability  thus  experienced 
requires  for  its  explanation  no  recondite  principle  of  moral  or  physical  laws,  but  is  simply  demonstrated 
by  an  arithmetical  computation  of  the  number  of  possible  events  between  which  there  are  no  data  for 
assigning  preference  of^expectation. 

For  the  sake  of  readers  less  familiar  with  the  principles  on  which  the  reasoning  with  which  we 
started  is  founded,  it  mav  be  well  to  state  the  result  of  the  present  problem  in  its  most  elementary 
form.  Take  the  case  above  supposed,  where  500  is  the  average.  The  proposition  is  this :  Out  of 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  fV-om  various  occupations,  etc.,  a  number  of  people  has  been  taken, 
of  whom,  according  to  the  laws  of  mort.  which  (for  the  present)  we  suppose  known  with  sufficient 
accuracy,  500  woum  die  in  the  course  of  the  year.  For  evezy  combination  of  circumstances  which 
would  involve  the  death  of  a  number  greater  than  zo  p.c.  of  the  above,  there  are  50  which  would 
involve  the  number '  beiuf  below  this  limit.  For  every  combination  of  circumstances  involving  the 
death  of  a  number  exceeding  the  500  by  20  p.c,  there  are  more  than  zo,ooo  equally  prob.  combinations 
of  circumstances  which  will  keep  the  number  within  that  limit.  It  must  be  k^t  in  view  that  the 
problem  assumes— what  of  course  is  not  quite  realized — ^the  true  au^ertainment  of  the  average  law. 
This,  no  doubt,  in  the  first  form  of  the  problem,  is  implicitly  involved  along  with  the  oscillations  about 
the  averaee  here  investigated ;  but  I  think  the  assumption  already  made  will  be  scarcelv  disputed — 
namely,  that  it  may  be  sufficiently  ascertained  in  order  to  ^ve  the  problem  of  the  oscillations  here 
treated  a  sufficient  standing  ground  of  its  own.  That  being  admitted,  the  stability  of  the  zesults, 
practically  important  as  it  is,  is  simply  the  mathematical  consequence,  and  the  law  of  &e  oscillations 
about  the  average  is  that  expressed  by  the  above  tables. 

In  Julv,  1866,  Mr.  Sprague  read  before  the  Inst  of  Act  a  paper  :  On  the  Limitation  of 

Risks :  being  an  Essay  towards  tke  determination  of  the  maximum  amount  of  risk  to  be 

retained  by  a  Life  Ins,  Co,  on  a  Single  Contingency.    This  paper,  it  will  be  seen,  leads 

ri^ht  up  to  one  of  the  most  material  points  affecting  the  doctrine  of  averages  in  connexion 

with  the  practice  of  ins.     The  author  tells  us  that  the  principles  embodied  in  hb  paper 

"  are  by  no  means  limited  to  life  ins.,  but  extend  with  suitable  modifications  to  other 

kinds  of  Ins.,  as  Fire,  Marine,  Hail-storm,  Health,  and  Accidental  Death."    They  are 

also  applicable  to  the  risks  of  mercantile  transactions.     He  says  at  an  early  stage  of  his 

paper  that  it  is  not  his  intention  to  seek  by  the  aid  of  the  higher  mathematics  a  measure 

of  the  rate  at  which  the  prob.  decreases  when  the  number  of  cases  is  increased  : 

I  have  to  confess,  indeed,  that  I  do  not  consider  the  results  of  these  investigations  [in  Probeibilities\ 
of  much  practical  importance  in  their  application  to  the  theory  of  life  contingencies.  In  fact,  we 
must  always  be  careful  in  reasoning  on  tnat  subject,  that  we  do  not  apply  our  mathematical  con- 
clusions too  unreservedly ;  we  must  always  bear  carefully  in  mind  the  suppositions  and  limitations 
under  which  they  have  lieen  obtained.  For  example,  if  wc  trace  from  year  to  year  the  number  of 
deaths  in  the  pop.  at  large,  we  shall  often  find  greater  fluctuations  than  the  theory  of  prob.  would  lead 
us  to  expect— the  fact  being  that  our  fundamental  supposition  of  the  prob.  of  death  being  the  same 
in  different  years  at  the  same  age,  is  rendered  untrue  oy  the  occurrence  of  unhealthy  years,  or  years 
of  scarcity  and  distress.  And  as  the  number  of  persons  under  obs.  in  a  life  ins.  co.  increases  and 
becomes  veiv  large,  we  may  expect  that  while  accidental  fluctuations  arising  from  the  paucity  of 
members  will  become  of  less  consequence ;  on  the  other  hand,  fluctuations  may  be  anticipated  nom 
the  same  causes  as  produce  them  in  the  number  of  deaths  among  the  pop.  at  large. 

In  the  Assu.  Mag,  1869  (vol.  xiv.  p.  439),  appears  the  translation  of  an  able  paper  by 
Dr.  M.  Kanner,  Act.  of  the  Frankfort  Life  Assu.  Co,  i  On  the  determinaiion  of  the  Average 
Risk  attaching  to  the  grant  of  Ins,  upon  Lives,    He  opens  his  paper  as  follows  : 

An  ins.  office  which,  in  consideration  of  fixed  prems.,  undertakes  the  payment  of  a  sum  on  the  death 
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of  the  »M9at  strictly  speaking  lays  a  wager  with  each  of  the  assured,  in  which  the  stakes  are  pro- 
portional to  the  prob.  of  the  nappening  of  the  two  contrary  events — his  living  and  his  dying.  ...  If 
the  number  of  the  assured  be  sufficiently  large,  it  may  happen  that  the  office  on  the  whole  neither 
^ns  nor  loses.  Of  all  the  cases  that  im^  happen)  this  is  always  the  most  prob.,  «/*  a/I  the  Ifves^arm 
tH*.  f»r  tke^  sams  anummi  and  have  the  »ame  prob.  of  death.  Moreover,  the  prob.  of  this  case 
increases  with  the  number  of  the  assured,  so  that  it  approaches  without  limit  to  certainty,  if  the 
number  of  the  assured  should  become  infinitely  great. 

He  proceeds  to  reason  the  matter  out  algebraically,  and  arrives  at  the  following  general 
proposition : 

For  any  amount  of  insurances,  whatever  may  be  the  ages  of  the  lives  ins.,  and  whatever  the  natnrs 
of  the  ins.,  the  sums  of  the  mathematical  expectations  m  gain  and  loss  for  any  interval  of  time  are 
equal  to  each  other,  if  only  the  prems.  are  calculated  upon  the  supposition  of  the  most  prob.  case. 

Finally  be  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  that 

The  risk  to  an  ins.  office  is  every  disadvanta^feous  possibility  of  a  loss  of  any  amount,  and  is  theie- 
fbre  in  itself  indeterminate.  But  if  we  imagine  any  amount  of  existing  ins.  frequently  repeated,  so 
perhaps,  that  we  represent  to  ourselves  an  indefinite  number  of  offices  aol  with  the  same  amount  of 
US.  in  force,  then  will  the  total  result  in  a  S[iven  time  fox  all  the  offices  taken  together  show  ncstther 
gain  nor  loss,  if  their  number  is  assumed  infinitely  p;ieat.  The  individual  offices  nevertheless  will 
have  to  show,  some  gains,  and  other*  losses,  of  vanous  mas[nitude ;  and  indeed  all  possible  cases 
will  appear  in  proportion  to  their  respective  prob.  The  limit  of  the  ratio  of  the  total  losses  to  the 
number  of  offices  represents  the  average  loss,  which  is  equal  to  the  average  gain ;  and  herein  lies  the 
practical  meaning  of  the  average  rtsh,  as  well  as  the  justification  of  the  term. 

Again: 

The  principle  of  large  numbers  is  the  only  true  point  of  view  from  which  to  contemplate  the  law  of 
mort. ;  and  a  law  being  adopted,  all  the  prob.  of  death  are  also  given,  to  which  we  must  adhere  in  all 
our  calculations,  so  that  new  hypotheses  are  neither  necessaiy  nor  admissible. 

From  this  simple  consideration  the  whole  theoiy  of  risk  at  once  follows,  as  here  introduced,  inasmuch 
as  we  have  adopted  the  prems.  for  the  ins.  against  eveiy  possible  loss  as  the  measure  of  the  danger, 
and  have  finally  found  these  prems.  to  be  identical  with  the  average  loss  or  average  gain.  If  we  chose 
to  consider  the  deviations  ot  the  mort.  from  the  prob.  case  as  errors,  then  we  have  the  average  error, 
together  with  the  given  prob.  of  that  error,  exactly  as  in  obs.  01  natural  phenomena  involving 
measurements,  where  the  prob.  of  error  are  known,  and  no  hypothesis  must  be  made  with  regard  to 
them  as  must  be  done  by  applying  the  method  of  least  squares.  The  aveiage  risk  is  consequently 
equal  to  half  the  average  error,  because  the  positive  errors  or  possible  gains  are  not  taken  into  account. 

The  more  practical  aspect  of  the  case  will  be  treated  of  under  Risk,  Theory  of. 

AWARD. — In  Law  an  instnment  embodying  an  arbitrator's  decision  on  the  questions  sub- 
mitted to  him  by  deed  of  submission,  or  otherwise,  following  an  agreement  for  reference. 
[Arbitration.]  By9  &  io  Wm.  III.  c.  15,  it  Ls  provided  that  parties  desirous  to  end  a  con- 
troversy may  agree  that  their  submission  oi  the  suit  to  arbitration  shall  be  made  a  rule  oi 
any  court  of  record  ;  and  after  such  rule  the  party  disobeying  the  award  is  liable  to  be 
punished  for  a  contempt  of  the  court.  But  an  award  may  be  set  aside  for  various  causes,  as 
corruption,  informality,  etc.,  by  motion  in  court  within  one  term  after  the  award  is  made. 
AVben  submission  has  beem  made  a  rule  of  court,  it  is  not  revocable  by  either  party 
without  leave  of  the  court. 

AYRESi  Henry  (for  many  years  editor  of  Bankers  Mag.),  pub.  in  1863 :  The  Balance 
Sheets  of  Ins,  Cos.,  or  the  real  advantages  of  publicity  examined  by  rrference  to  the  accounts 
of  cos.  presented  to  Pari,  in  June^  1863.  This  contains  searching  and  sometimes  caustic 
criticism*  on  the  official  reports  and  manner  of  business  of  the  life  ins.  offices  in  Gt.  BriL 

AYRESi  William,  Act.  oi  Hope  Reversionary,  from  date  of  its  formation  to  1S47. 

AZIENDA  AssicuRATRiCE  (Ins.  Co.]  of  Trieste.  This  Co.  was  founded  in  1822  for  fire  ins. 
and  for  ins.  on  inland  and  maritime  navigation.  Its  nominal  cap.  was  then  ;£'i50,ooow 
It  was  increased  to  ;f  200,000  about  1850,  when  the  Co.  entered  upon  the  bus.  of  life  ins« 
and  granting  annu.  at  fixed  rates.  A  peculiar  feature  of  this  Co.  is  that  It  giants  to 
persons  who  have  not  reached  their  50th  year,  and  who  contract  for  a  whole  life  ins.,  that 
their  prens.  shaH  cease  when  they  attain  80,  and  that  the  sum  shall  be  actuaUy  payable 
on  reaching  their  85th  year — a  most  excellent  provision.     (Austria.} 

In  1867  the  Co.  estab.  a  branch  office  in  Lond.  for  fire  bus.  mider  the  management  of 
Mr.  W.  O.  Finder.  It  was  then  announced  that  the  subs.  cap.  of  the  Co.  was  ^400, 000 ; 
the  paid-«p  e»p.  ;f  120,000,  and  the  reserve  fimd  ;£'i  80^000.  In  April,  186^  it  was 
announced  that  the  bus.  of  marine  ins.  had  been  added  to  the  Lond.  branch,  and  that 
Mr.  Rudolph  Bay  had  been  appointed  underwriter.  We  believe  the  experiment  has  been 
anything  but  a  success  ;  and  recently  legal  proceedings  were  pending  between  Mr.  Funder 
and  the  liead  office  of  ^e  Co. 

AZUNIi  M.  DoM.  Alb.— A  native  of  Sardinia,  who  became  Judge  of  the  Maritime  and 
Commercial  Court  of  Nice.  He  pub.  in  Paris  in  1805  ;  Droit  Maritime  de  I  Europe,  said 
to  be  taken,  in  very  considerable  part,  from  the  very  scarce  work  of  Jorio — Codice  Ferdinando, 
He  was  the  author  of  several  other  works  not  coming  entirely  within  our  scope.  His 
treatises  on  maritime  law,  though  of  considerable  value,  evince  the  spirit  of  the  time,  and 
the  prejndices  nnder  which  they  were  written,  by  their  strong  bias  against  England. — 
McCulloeh.    We  speak  oC  him  again  under  Consolato. 
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BABBAGE,  Ckarixs,  M.A.»  F«R.S^ — ^Tbe  late  Mr.  Babbage  was  a  mathematician  and  a 
philosopher  ;  but  his  name  is  chiefly  associated  in  men's  minds  with  the  invention  of  a 
calculating  machine,  and  his  abhorrence  of  itinerant  oigan-grinders.  He  was  Consulting 
Act  to  the  Protector  Life  (No.  l)  on  its  estab.  in  1824, 

In  1826  be  pub.  A  comparaiioe  vimtt  of  the  various  Inst,  for  the  Assurance  of  Uves, 
This  was  one  of  the  earliest  works  of  a  popular  character  on  the  subject  of  Life  Ins.  It 
was  afterwards  reprinted  in  the  German  language.  In  this  work  was  contained  a  mort 
T.  deduced  from  what  Mr.  Babbage  believed  to  have  been  the  exp)erience  of  the  Equitable 
So.  [Equitable  So.  Experience  T.]  ;  and  another  table  showing  the  mort  of  cen- 
tenarians.   [Centenarian  Mort.  T.J 

The  Quarterly  Review^  on  the  occasion  of  reviewing  the  work  (1827),  observed  :  Mr. 
Babbage,  we  need  scarcely  say,  ranks  among  the  first  mathematicians  of  our  age :  and 
is  not  merely  an  abstract  calculator,  spending  his  time  in  solving  problems  of  transcen- 
dental geometry,  constructing  algebraic  formul^  or  raising  infinite  series  to  the  t^  power, 
but  a  man  of  general  science,  of  varied  talent ;  and  one  who,  to  his  other  acquirements, 
adds  that  dl  being  a  good  practical  mechanist.  We  need  no  further  proof  of  this  last 
point  than  the  machine  which  he  has  actually  constructed  fov  the  computation  of  logarith- 
mic and  other  tables,  and  which  alone  would  entitle  him  to  rank  with  such  men  as 
Herschel  and  Brunei    [Calculating  Machines.} 

The  Edinburgh  Review  also  had  a  critique  on  the  work. 

In  1827  Mr.  Babbage  pub.  Table  of  Logarithms  of  the  natural  numbers  from  I  to  108,000 
—•a  work  upon  which  he  bestowed  a  vast  amount  of  labour,  and  in  its  final  production  he 
paid  attention  to  the  convenience  of  calculators  in  various  ways — in  one  especially,  viz., 
by  printing  the  tables  on  tinted  paper.  The  work  has  been  much  used  by  computers 
both  in  this  and  foreign  countries — the  preface  being  translated  into  various  languages. 

In  this  same  year  he  gave  evidence  before  a  Pari.  Com.  on  Friendly  Sos.,  and  especially 
dwelt  on  the  Mort.  T.  to  be  used  for  their  calculations.     [F.  Sos.] 

In  1829  Mr.  Babbage  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Rt  Hon.  T.  P.  Courtenay,  urging  upon 
him  the  importance  of  compiling  and  naaking  public  the  nK)rt  experience  of  the  several 
then  existii^  life  offices. 

In  1834  Mr.  Babbage  took  an  active  part  in  founding  the  Statistical  So.  He  had 
previously  (1820)  aided  m  the  founding  of  tne  Astronomical  So. 

Mr.  Babbage  died  in  Oct.  1871,  ag^  80  years. 
BABBAQE'S  Tables  of  Mortality. — See  Centenarian  Mo»t.  Table  ;  and  Equit- 
ABLE  So.'s  Experience  Tables.    From  this  last  a  series  of  annu.  values  were  deduced. 
Annuities,  Hist,  of — 1826. 
BABCOCK  Fire  Extinguisher. — See  Fire  Annihilators. 

BACH  I  Henry,  late  of  Sheffield,  was  well  known  in  South  Yorkshire  for  some  years  as  a 
most  successful  life  agent.  He  represented  the  TVafalgar  and  the  Unities,  '  In  1856  he 
became  joint  promoter  of  the  National  Economic  Life,  which,  however,  was  never  fidly 
estab.  A  good  deal  of  pamphleteering  went  on  between  Mr.  Bach  and  the  Unities 
in  1856,  of  which  a  very  good  outline  may  be  obtained  from  the  pages  of  the  Post- Mag, 
for  that  year. 
BACHELOR  Tax. — ^In  1695  a  tax  was  levied  on  all  bachelors  over  ZS  years  of  age,  ranging 
from  is.  for  an  ordinary  person,  up  to  ;f  12  los.  for  a  duke.  The  tax  was  at  first  imposed 
for  5  years,  and  produced  ;£258,094  or  £^\^6i%  p. a.  It  was  prolonged  for  15  months, 
but  was  carelessly  collected,  and  produced  venr  little.  The  Roman  Censors  frequently 
ibiposed  fines  on  unmarried  men ;,  and  men  of  full  age  were  obliged  to  marry. —  Vossius, 

In  1 711  several  offices  were  opened  for  ins.  bachelors — insuring  a  sum  of  money  in  the 
Cfvent  of  their  remaining  bachelors  a  certain  number  of  months. 

Dr.  Price  was  in  favour  of  the  Bachelor  Tax,  and  apparently  would  have  extended  the 
principle  to^  the  fiMsale  portion  of  the  community.     He  says  (1771) : 

One  of  the  unroperest  objects  of  taxation  in  a  state  is  celihacy.  I  doubt  aot,  but  that  by  a  fund 
supplied  only  firom  heace,  the  end  I  have  in  view  might  have  been  easily  accomplished ;  and  conse- 
<iuently^  the  very  means  of  paying  off  the  debts  of  the  nation,  xendesed  at  the  same  time  the  means  of 
increasing  its  chief  strength  by  pvomoting  pop.  in  it. 

In  1785  bachelois  were  subjected  to  a  double  tax  on  their  male  and  female  servants. 
[Mortality  Tax.] 

BACKHOUSE,  William,  pub.  in  1778,  A  Dissertation  on  the  Value  of  Life  Annu,^  deduced 
from  General  Principles^  clearly  demonstrated,  and  particularly  applied  to  the  Schemes  of  the 
I.AUDABLE  and  Amicak^  Sos,  of  Annuitants,  for  the  benefit  of  Age,  [Annu.  on  Lives.] 
[Widows*  Funds.] 

BAcON,  Lord  Francis,  "  Greatest,  wisest,  meanest  of  mankind,"  pub.  in  1625  Essay 
on  Usury,  [Usury.]  And  in  1633,  The  Historie  of  Life  and  DecUh  ;  with  Observations 
Natural!  and  Experimentall  for  the  Prolonging  of  I^fe.     [Longevity.] 

BAD  Health. — Peisons  of  admitted  bad  h^£  are  not  insurable  by  life  offices  otherwise 
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than  as  diseased  or  impaired  lives  ;  nor  are  they  admitted  to  Health  Ins.  at  all ;  and  vecy 
rareW  to  Accidrnt  Ins.  [Concealment.]  [Diseased  Lives.] 
BAD  DELE  Yy  Mr.  William,  C.E.,  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  his  life  in  making 
various  improvements  in  manual  fire  engines,  and  the  apparatus  connected  therewith. 
The  improvements  which  we  are  about  to  detail  extended  over  a  period  of  42  years  of 
his  life : 

(i).  Improved  stopping-board,  for  damming  up  water  in  street  gutters  for  use  of  fire 
engines,  A.D.  1820.  (2).  Iron  gutters  and  sunk  tanks,  to  supersede  the  necessity  of 
breaking  up  the  street  paving,  1820.  (3).  Portable  cisterns  to  be  attached  to  plugs,  (or 
the  same  purpose,  1820.  [Adopted  by  the  Lond.  fire  engine  estab.  in  1836,  and  awarded 
a  silver  medal  by  the  So.  of  Arts  in  1838  ]  (4).  Improved  floating  fire  engine,  1827. 
[Adopted  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  1840.]  (5).  Improved  fire  engine  for  steam 
boats,  1827.  (6).  Improved  hose  suspender,  1829.  (7.)  Beating  springs  tor  fire  engines, 
1829.  [Adopted  in  floating  fire  engines  by  the  Lond.  F.  £.  estab.  in  1838.]  (8).  Improved 
portable  fire  escape  ladders,  1832.  (9).  Improved  suction  cocks  for  fire  engines,  1833. 
(10).  Horizontal  double-acting  fire  engine,  1833.  [Since  extensively  adoptea  by  various 
makers  of  steam  and  manual  fire  engines.]  (11).  Improved  suction  pipe  for  waterside 
fires,  1833.  (12).  Improved  handle  for  street  fire  cocks,  1836.  (13).  Improved  engine 
lamps,  superseding  the  use  of  links,  1836.  [Used  by  the  Lond.  F.  £.  estab.,  etc.] 
(14).  Improved  three-way  stand  pipe,  1837.  (<$)•  Hose  reel  applied  to  fire  engines,  1837. 
[Used  in  Birmingham  and  Lond.]  (16).  Stationary,  capstan- worked  fire  engine,  1837. 
(17).  Fan  spreader  for  fire  engines,  1841.  (18).  Blow-off  cock  for  fire  engines,  for 
shifting  hose,  letting  off  water  in  frosty  weather,  1842.  (19).  Cabinet  fire  engine, 
designed  for  the  Duke  of  Rutland's  picture  gallery  in  Belvoir  Castle,  1844.  [Since 
extensively  adopted.]  (20).  Portable  fire  e.ngine  (hand-piimp),  1844.  [Adopted  by  the 
Lond.  F.  £.  estab.  in  1848-49.]  (21).  Farmers*  fire  engine,  1847.  [Commended  by  the 
Jurors  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  1851,]  (22).  Improved  valved  suction  strainer,  1862. 
— [See  Young's  Fires^  F,  Engines^  etc.] 

Mr.  Badddey  prepared  special  re{>orts  on  the  Lond.  fires  for  the  years  1850^  I,  and  a — 
prob.  for  other  years  also. 

In  1862  he  gave  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Fires  in  the  Metropolis^  of 
which  the  following  is  an  outline  : 

I  have  for  the  last  40  yean  devoted  mTself  entirely  to  the  study  of  the  protection  of  life  and  propettj 
from  fire.  I  have  studied  it  as  a  matter  of  science,  independently  of  any  business  connexion.  I  am 
aware  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  when  he  introduced  the  new  Police  Act, 
that  the  protection  ag^ainst  fire  should  be  undertaken  by  that  body,  and  it  was  only  the  difficulty  which 
presented  itself  at  that  time,  and  the  hostility  of  the  fire  offices,  coupled  with  the  great  expense,  which 
induced  Sir  Robert  to  postpone  the  measure.  ...  It  was  only  a  question  of  time  when  it  should  ba 
brought  about.  ;^6o,ooo  I  believe  would  be  sufficient,  at  an^  rate  for  a  b^inning,  to  give  very  efficient 
protection  to  the  metropolis.  Without  some  new  organization,  if  the  fire  brigade  was  done  away  with, 
there  would  be  an  increase  of  loss  ?  Decidedly  so.  You  are  aware  of  the  (establishment  of  the  Fire 
£scape  Asso.  ?  Yes,  I  have  been  an  inspector  of  the  so.  for  17  years.  It  is  I  believe  a  very  important 
adjunct  to  the  present  arrangement  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  ?  It  is  a  very  valuable 
inst.,  and  woula  have  been  still  more  valuable  if  it  had  had  free  scope.  The  men  are  a  very  superior 
class  of  men,  and  they  render  most  essential  services  at  the  fires.  They  have  extinguish^  in  their 
incipient  stages  a  veir  lat^  number  of  conflagrations,  and  would  have  done  more  so,  but  that  the 
police  fivquently  interfere  to  prevent  them,  at  this  request  of  the  brigade.  In  any  arrangements  which 
were  made  for  t|ie  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  would  you  consider  it  desirable  to  amalgamate  the  Fire 
Escape  Asso.  under  the  Police  ?  I  would  make  but  one  force.  At  present  we  have  four  bodies  of  men 
at  fires  :  my  opinion  is  there  ought  to  be  but  one. 

The  four  bodies  referred  to  by  Mr.  Baddeley,  we  presume,  were  the  firemen,  police, 
fire  escapemen,  and  volunteers.  The  Royal  So,  for  protection  of  Life  from  Fire  presented 
Mr.  Baddeley  with  ;£25o,  in  token  of  its  esteem  for  his  services.    He  died  in  1867,  aged  61. 

BADEN,  Andrew,  senr.,  late  Superintendent  oi Imperial  Fire.  He  entered  the  office  as 
a  junior  in  1810,  and  passed  through  the  various  departments.  In  1823  he  became  Fire 
manager,  and  continued  in  harness  until  his  death  in  1867,  at  the  good  old  age  of  74. 

BADENy  Andrew,  F.LA.,  Act.  and  Sec.  of  Imperial  L.  since  1867.  Mr.  Baden  was 
trained  to  the  bus-  in  the  same  office,  which  he  entered  as  a  junior  in  1839,  under  Mr. 
Samuel  Ingall.  In  1848  he  was  appointed  Assistant  Act  of  the  Co.  In  1863  he  was 
selected  from  among  a  number  of  candidates  for  the  position  of  Act.  to  the  Lond.  office 
of  North  Brit,  and  Mercantile.  On  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Ingall  from  the  Imperial  L.  in 
1867,  Mr.  Baden  returned  to  that  Co.  and  became  its  chief  officer.  We  wish  him  a  long 
incumbency.  In  187 1  Mr.  Baden  read  before  the  Inst,  of  Act.  a  paper  On  the  Equitable 
Apportionment  of  a  Fund  between  the  Life  Tenant  and  the  Reversioner.  An  important 
practical  question  very  ably  handled.  The  paper,  and  an  abstract  of  the  discussion 
thereon,  are  printed  in  vol.  xvi.  of  Assu,  Mag, 

BADENy  Grand  Duchy  OF.->The  pop.  in  1861  was  1,369,291  ;  and  its  density  234  to  the 
,  square  mile.  This  State  publishes  ann.  exceedingly  valuable  statistics  of  its  social 
condition  and  progress.  The  ins.  of  buildings  is  obligatory  on  the  inhabitants,  and  has  for 
half  a  century  been  carried  on  under  the  authority  and  support  of  the  Gov.  The  value 
of  property  in  buildings  ins.  about  1850  was  estimated  at  ^27, 813, 000— or  an  average  of 
J^TO  17/.  for  each  inhabitant  The  average  rale  of  prem.  was  1*38  p.  1000— or  2J.  9c^, 
p.  ;f  100.     The  Gov.  were  not  supposed  to  make  any  profit  on  the  transaction. 
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BADENACHi  Walter,  Captain  of  the  Bengal  Army,  pub.  in  1826,  Inquiry  into  the  State 
of  the  Indian  Army,  with  Suggestions  for  its  Improvement,  and  the  Estab.  of  a  Military 
Police  for  India,  [Indian  Army.] 
BAGGAGE  Insurance  (Passengers). — ^The  ins.  of  passengers'  baggage,  as  distinct  from 
merchandize,  prob.  has  been  practised  for  some  considerable  period,  although  there  were 
no  offices  specially  devoted  to  the  bus.  It  was  a  risk  undertaken  by  underwriters.  With 
the  great  increase  in  travelling  incident  to  modem  times,  offices  have  come  to  be  founded, 
makmg  this  a  special  department  of  their  bus.     T^e  following  may  be  named  : 

1 85 1. — Maritime  Passengers  Ins.  Co, 

1845. — Travellers  and  Marine  liis.  Co. 

The  following  is  the  scale  of  prems.  charged  by  the  Travellers  and  Marine  for  each 
£100  of  passengers'  baggage  accompanying  its  owner  on  single  voyages  to  the  following 
places: 

Australian  Ports  and  Tasmania,  jor.  to  40^.  ;  Africa,  West  Coast  of,  20s, ;  Algoa 
Bay,  45X. ;  Bordeaux  and  Ports  in  Portugal,  los.  ;  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Halifax,  i*js.  6d.  to  25^.  ;  Baltimore  and  Charleston,  ijs.  6d,  to  yu,  ;  Brazils  (by  Mail 
Steamers),  lys,  6d.  to  25^. ;  Buenos  Ayres  and  Monte  Video^  2Qr.  to  3QS.  ;  Belize  and 
Honduras,  30;.  to  45^.  ;  Batavia  and  Singapore,  45^. ;  Bahia,  Pemambuco,  and  Rio,  25^.  ; 
California  and  Vancouver's  Island,  70if.  ;  ditto,  zna  Panama,  45J.  ;  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  Mauritius,  25^.  to  yys,  ;  Canton  and  Hong  Kong,  5cxr. ;  Cuba  and  St.  Domingo,  451. ; 
Canaries,  Azores,  and  Cape  de  Verdes,  los,  to  25J. ;  French  Ports  in  the  Mediterranean, 
iQr.  to  20s.  ;  Gottenburgh  and  Copenhagen,  12s,  6d,  ;  Holland  (by  regular  packets),  $s.  ; 
Hambro'  (by  regular  packets),  ys.  6d,  ;  Indian  Ports  and  Ceylon,  30^.  to  40;. ;  Italian 
Ports,  Mediterranean  Islands,  Greece,  Alexandria,  Constantinople,  and  Smyrna,  20s,  to 
25^. ;  Lisbon  and  Ports  in  Portugal,  Gibraltar,  and  Cadiz,  15^.  to  17^.  6d,  ;  Lima, 
Valparaiso,  and  Callao,  45^. ;  Madeira,  12s.  6d.  to  20s, ;  Mobile  and  New  Orleans,  4ar.  ; 
Memel  and  Ports  in  Prussia,  301X. ;  Natal,  60s, ;  New  2^ealand,  Ports  in,  45J.  ;  Overland 
Route  to  India  and  C^lon,  2$s,  ;  ditto  to  Singapore,  30$*. ;  ditto  to  China,  40;.  ;  ditto 
to  Australia,  yxs, ;  Quebec  and  Montreal,  25^.  to  4Qf.  ;  St  John's,  N.B.,  2^.  to  35/.  ; 
Spanish  Pores  within  the  Straits,  12s.  6d.  to  20s, ;  Sierra  Leone,  20s.  to  30;.  ;  Sjrria, 
Ports  in,  20if.  to  3ar. ;  Shanghai  and  Ports  in  China  East  of  Hong  Kong,  7Qr.  ;  St. 
PetersbuTgh  and  Russian  Ports,  32^.  6d.  ;  Vera  Cruz,  $$s. ;  West  Indies  (excepting  Cuba 
and  St.  Domingo),  20s,  to  yu, ;  Coasting  Risks  in  the  United  Kingdom  according  to 
distance,  y,  ^d,  to  lar. 

Note. — The  above  rates  apply  only  to  Steamers  and  Ships  classed  A  I  at  Lloyd's,  or 
3-3ds  in  the  Veritas,  and  do  not  cover  war  risks.  Special  rates  were  named  on  applica- 
tion for  inferior  classed  vessels ;  or  for  first-class  vessels  where  the  cargo  or  any  considerable 
portion  of  it  was  a  dead  weight,  as  iron,  salt,  rails,  or  coals. 
BAiLEE. — A  person  to  whom  goods  are  entrusted  for  a  specific  purpose. 
BAILEY,  Arthur  Hutcheson,  F.I.  A.,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Inst,  of  Act., 
and  for  some  years  one  of  its  Hon.  Sees.  Mr.  Bailey  commenced  his  ins.  career  in  1S41 
in  Protector  (No.  2)  under  Mr.  Tellicoe.  ■  In  1S47  he  went  to  the  Eagle  (following  Mr. 
Jellicoe).  In  1855  ^^  became  Act.  and  Sec.  of  Equity  and  Law ;  and  in  1 861  he  entered 
upon  his  present  appointment  of  Act  to  the  Lond,  Assu.  Corp,  Mr.  Bailey  enjoys  a  high 
reputation  as  an  act,  and  is  accordingly  consulted  on  many  important  matters  arising  out 
of  the  affairs  of  ins.  offices.  He  has  been  especially  so  consulted  by  some  of  the  highest 
legal  authorities  in  connexion  with  the  recent  difficulties  of  the  Albert  and  European, 

In  1 861  a  paper  was  read  before  the  Inst,  of  Act  On  the  Rate  of  Mori,  prevailing 
amongst  the  Families  of  the  Peerage  during  the  19M  century.  This  paper  was  the  joint 
production  of  Mr.  Bailey  and  Mr.  Archibald  Day.  It  was  printed  in  vol.  ix.  of  Assu, 
Mag,,  and  has  most  deservedly  attracted  much  attention,  both  in  this  and  other  countries. 
[Peerage,  Mort.  of.] 

In  1862  Mr.  Bailey  read  a  paper  before  the  Inst,  of  Act  On  the  Principles  on  which  the 
Funds  of  Life  Assu,  Sos,  shoula  be  Invested.  The  paper  is  printed  in  vol.  x.  of  the  Assu, 
Mag,     We  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  it  under  Investments. 

In  1869  Mr.  Bailey  read  before  the  Inst,  of  Act.  a  paper  On  the  Rates  of  Extra  Prem, 
for  Foreign  Travelling  and  Residence ;  and  the  same  was  printed  in  the  Journal  oi  tht 
Society  (vol.  xv.).     The  paper  is  one  of  great  interest  as  well  as  of  real  practical  value. 
[Foreign  Residence.] 

In  Dec,  1 87 1,  Mr.  Bailey  read  a  paper  before  the  Inst  On  Insolvency  in  Life  Assu, 
Cos.  The  paper  came  at  an  opportune  moment,  when  the  minds  of  the  actuarial 
profession  were  much  drawn  to  the  question,  and  offered  some  important  considerations 
and  suggestions  on  the  subject  which  it  treated.     [Insolvency  of  Ins.  Asso.] 

In  {ukL  to  the  preceding,  Mr.  Bailey  has  at  various  times  contributed  letters  and  obs. 
on  points  of  ins.  nist  and  practice,  which  will  be  found  scattered  through  the  vols,  of 
the  youmal  of  the  Ins.  of  Act. 
BAI  LEY  y  Charles  Stuart,  was  Sec.  of  the  Colonigation  Ins.  Co.  in  1850.    AAer  that  he 
joined  the  fVestem  as  Supt.  of  Agents.    He  followed  that  Co.  to  the  Albert,  where  he 
occnipied  a  similar  position. 
BAILMENT  (from  the  Fr.,  to  deliver), — A  compendious  expression  to  signify  a  contract 
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resulting  from  deliveiy.     Qnestions  of  bailment  not  tmfireqfwntly  arise  kk  fire  ins. 

adjustments. 
BAILOR  OR  Bailer. «- A  person  wbo  commita  goods  to  another  person  (tbe  bailee)  in 

trust  for  a  specific  purpose. 
BAILYy  Francis,  of  tne  Stock  Exchange,   F.R.S.,  and  one  of  the  fonaders  o§  the 

Astronomical  So. — He  pub.  the  following  important  works  on  ins.  topics  : 

1.  In  1802,  Tables  for  the  Purchasing  and  Renewing  of  Leases,  for  terms  of  years 
certain  and  for  Lives,  with  Rules  for  determining  the  Value  of  the  Reversion  of  Estates 
Ckfter  any  such  Leases  ;  and  for  the  Solution  of  other  Useful  Problems,  adapted  to  General 
Use*  To  which  is  added  an  Appendix  containing,  beside  the  Analytical  Demonstrations^ 
some  Remarks  on  the  Method  ty  Dr.  Price  and  Mr.  Morgan,  for  finding  the  Value  qf 
Annu.  payable  Half  year.  Quarterly,  etc,,  together  with  some  New  Formulafor  determining' 
the  Rate  of  Int.  in  Annu.    2nd  ed.,  1807 ;  3rd,  1812. 

The  orig.  MS.  of  this  work  was  produced  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  on  the  occasion  of  tbe 
application  for  an  injunction  a^nst  the  pub.  of  Inwood*s  Tables  of  Leases,  on  the  ground 
of  piracy.  This  MS.,  as  also  that  of  the  two  following  works,  is  now  (since  1S53)  in 
possession  of  the  Inst,  of  Act 

2.  In  1805,  The  Doctrine  of  Int,  and  Annu,  Analytically  Investigated  and  Expiaisted^ 
together  with  several  Useful  Tables  connected  with  the  subject.     2nd  ed.,  1808. 

3.  In  1 810,  The  Doctrine  of  lAfe  Annu,  and  Assu.AnalyUcally  Investigated  and  Explained; 
together  with  several  Useful  Tables  connected  with  the  subject,  and  a  variety  of  Practical 
Rules  for  the  Ulustraiion  of  the  same. 

It  IS  this  work  which  is  best  known  in  ins.  circles,  where  it  has  long  enjoyed 
a  favourable  reputation.  A  review  of  it  was  commenced  in  "The  British  Critic"  for 
November,  1813,  and  concluded  in  the  "  The  Gent  Mag. "  for  March,  1814. 

4.  Also  in  loio^  An  Account  of  the  several  Life  Assu,  Cos.  in  Lond.^  containing  a 
Review  of  their  respective  Merits  and  Advantages,     2nd  ed.,  181 1. 

5.  In  \%\'^^  An  Appendix  to  ^^  The  Doctrine  (f  Life  Annu,  and  Assu.  ^^  containing  a  Paper 
read  before  the  RoyM  So^,  on  a  Neva  Method  of  Calculating  the  Value  ^  Life  Annu,  This 
Appendix  also  formed  a  part  of  2nd  volume  of  '*  The  I>octrine  of  Life  Ajmuities,"  that 
work  being  divided  at  page  354,  and  two  new  title-pages  being  printed  for  Uie  wholes 
with  the  date  of  1 813. 

In  1836  the  Doctrine  of  Annu.,  etc.,  was  translated  into  French^  and  pub.  in  Paris  by 

the  Compagnie  d* Assurances  GMrales  sur  la  vie.     The  translation  was  made  by  Alfined 

de  Courcy.    In  the  prefiEu:e  to  this  vol.  the  author  passes  in  review  many  of  the  anthorities 

who  had  preceded  him,  and  adds  the  following  passage  i 

The  above  are  the  principal  £ng:Hsh  authors  that  haye  written  on  the  sobject  of  life-an^a..  and  aasn. 
They  are  few  in  number,  and  the  whole  of  their  productions,  taken  collectively,  by  no  mt^ans  contain  a 
complete  view  of  the  science,  and  moreover  the  late  improvements  have  rendeted  them  in  a  great 
measure  either  obsolete  or  useless.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  was  induced  to  form  a  new  treatise, 
which  should  comprehend  not  only  what  is  useful  and  important  in  either  of  the  preceding  worlu,  but 
also  such  jtdditional  information  as  a  more  improved  analysis  and  more  recent  dispovedes  in  the 
science  have  been  able  to  afford. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Thomson  {Encyclo,  BritA  thus  speaks  of  this  work : 

His  vol.  on  annn.  and  assu.  (ed.  of  18x0  ana  1813)  contains  a  clear  demonstration  of  the  w^ole  theory. 

He  adopts  Simpson's  notation,  and  gives  solutions  in  the  several  cases  of  contingent  annu.  and  assn. 

as  Mr.  Morgan  had  also  done.    He  does  not  spare  censure  in  eocpressing  his.  opinion*  of  Mr.  Morgan's 

cannot  help  beinif 
does  find  teolt,  he 


Midv  to  praise  when  he  tmnks  it  deserved.  His  defence  ox  Barvett  every  actuary  must 
admire.  Mr.  Bailv's  work  is  a  text-book  in  the  stud^  of  the  science,  and  contains  extensive  tables, 
calculated  on  the  Northampton  data,  on  the  probabilities  of  living  as  observed  by  M.  Deparcieux,  ana 
on  the  probabilities  of  living  as  observed  in  Sweden. 

Mr.   Baily  was  the  author  of  various  other  works  not  bearing  upon  ins.,  and  hence 
not  particularly  noticed  here.     In  the  pages  of  the  Assu,  Mdg.  will  be  found  many 
rdferences  to  his  works.    They  will  also  be  frequently  referred  to  in  these  pages.    Mr. 
Baily  died  in  1844,  aged  70. 
[Annu.  on  Lives.]    [Barrett,  Geo.J    rcoLUMNAR  Method.]    [Life  Ins.] 

BAILVi  George,  was  Man.  of  Lond,  Exchangelns,  Co.  in  1853. 

BAILY9  Lawrence  R.,  pub.  in  185 1,  General  Average,  and  the  Losses  and  Expenses 
therefrom,  2nd  ed.,  1856.  And  in  i860,  Perils  of  the  Sea,  and  their  Effects  on  Pols,  of 
Ins,    These  are  r^rded  as  useful  and  practical  works. 

BAKEHOUSES. — ^With  a  view  to  the  public  health,  bakehouses  have  very  properly  been 
placed  under  Pari,  supervision.  The  Act  is  26  &  27  Vict  c.  40^  The  Bakehouse 
Emulation  Act,  1863.  by  it  no  person  under  the  a^  of  18  is  to  be  emploved  in  any 
bakehouse  between  9  p.m.  and  5  a.m.,  under  penalties  therein  provided.  Then  follow 
provisions  as  to  cleanliness,  which  were  mgently  needed. 

BAKER,  A.  C,  Sec  in  Lond.  of  La  Gauloise  Ins.  Co.,  and  of  the  International  Union. — 
Mr.  Baker  has  rendered  some  essential  service  in  the  preparation  of  this  work.  Whea 
any  point  in  connexion  with  ins.  hist,  has  remained  in,  doubt,  or  whenever  any  part  of  our 
subject  has  required  amplifying  by  add.  mstances,  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Baker  to 
take  up  the  pursuit.  His  knowledge  of  languages  has  also  been,  of  considerable  use  in  th^ 
constantly  recurring  necessity  of  translating  documents  and  references. 
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BAKER,  Thomas,  BAxristaP-at-Law,  pub.  1865,  Tlu  Laws  rdoHng  to  Public  HedUh^  Sanitary^ 

Medical^  Protective^  etc.     We  have  had  occasion  to  quote  from  this  work,  which  is 

thorou^ly  practical,  under  several  heads. 
BAKER,  W.  R.,  was  Resident  Director  from   1854  down  to  i860  of  United  Kimgdom 

Temperance  Life. 
BAKER'S  Annuities.— This  was  one  of  the  many  projects  of  172a   In  the  DaUy  Courant, 

2nd  Feb.,  appeared  the  following  : 

A  book  for  taking  in  rabscriptions  for  raising  the  mm  of  )^x,<oo,ooo,  for  purchasing  of  Government 
securities,  granting  annu.  for  lue,  and  lending  of  money  to  mercnants  to  |>ay  their  duties  to  the  Crown, 
will  be  laid  open  at  Garraway's  Coffee-house,  in  Ezchange-^lley^  on  Friday  next,  the  ^th  inst.,  at  xo 
in  the  ibrenoon,  and  to  continue  till  5  in  the  afternoon,  being  mote  advantageous  than  any  subs, 
hitherto  proposed. 

This  subs,  was  completed,  and  on  the  23rd  Feb.  a  general  meeting  was  held  for  the 

purpose  of  electing  a  governor  and  directors. 

In  the  Daily  Post,  27th  May,  appeared  the  following : 

These  are  to  give  notice  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Annuity  Co.  taken  at  Garraway's  Coffee-house, 
that  the  subs,  thereto  may  repair  to  Waghoni's  Coflfiee-house,  in  Pope's-head-alley  in  Comhill,  on 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  next,  where  attendance  will  be  given  by  the  bankers'  servant  firom 
10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  ia  repay  back  ike  subs,  mottey  according  to  the  preamhl*  and  tenor  of  their  receipts. 

This  vras  repeated  during  several  months,  with  the  explanation  that  the  scheme 
was  sometimes  known  as  Baker's.    [Annuities  on  Lives.] 

BAKER'S  Second  Edition  of  Insurance  on  Lives. — A  scheme  under  this  title  was 
projected  during  the  South  Sea  Mania,  1710-20^  but  has  left  no  other  trace  than  its  title. 
We  do  not  know  whether  Baker's  Annu.  was  regarded  as  the  first  scheme,  or  whether 
there  was  a  distinct  scheme  of  life  ins  previously.     [Life  Ins.,  Hist,  of.] 

BAKERS  AND  Confectioners. — In  1851  there  were  42,717  males  of  20  years  and  upwards 
enga^;ed  in  these  occupations,  and  763  of  them  died  during  the  year.  The  mort.  to  looo 
living  at  each^of  the  decennial  ages  was  as  follows :  between  ages  25  and  35,  7  ;  35-451 15 ; 
45-55,  21  ;  55-65,  33  ;  65-75,  67 ;  75-^5.  15©  \  85  and  upwards,  321.  Is  it  the  confined 
atmosphere  in  which  they  work  ? — ^the  early  hours  at  which  their  daily  labour  commences? 
—or  the  influence  of  the  flour-dust  on  their  respiratory  organs  ? — or  a  combination  of  all 
these  which  produces  this  high  mort.  ?  There  is'  a  great  difference  between  the  habits 
of  bakers  in  town  and  country.  Young  bakers  exhibit,  by  the  above  figures,  a  low  rate 
of  mort 

Mr.  Neison,  in  his  Contributions  to  V.  Statistics,  1857,  found  bakers  not  to  be  so  unhealthy 
as  had  been  generally  supposed.  He  found  them  to  be  less  subject  to  sickness  at  the 
earlier  and  middle  portions  of  life  than  many  other  classes  of  workpeople,  although  their 
mort  was  higher.  Their  expectation  of  life  he  found  to  be  only  12  p.c.  below  the  general 
average  of  the  pop.  He  deduced  the  following  T.  of  '*  Expectation"  of  Life  for  Bakers 
in  **  Rural  Districts,  Towns,  and  Cities ;"  but  it  does  not  appear  very  clear  from  what 
sources  the  data  were  obtained — yet  this  is  a  matter  of  the  veiy  first  importance : 


Expectation  of  Life  for  Bakers.— 

-Rural  Districts,  Towns,  and  Cities. 

Age. 

Expectation. 

Age. 

Expectation. 

Age. 

Expectation. 

Age. 

Expectation. 

ZO 

47-9816 

33 

302455 

56 

16-2677 

P 

5-1618 

II 

47-1704 

34 

29-5094 

57 

15-7171 

80 

4*8168 

12 

46-3562 

n 

28-7434 
27-9398 

58 

151686 

81 

44904 

13 

45-5423 

§9 

14-6187 

82 

4-1749 

14 

447323 

37 

27*0927 

60 

14-06^2 
13-4982 

83 

3-8877 

15 

43-9287 

38 

26*2210 

61 

!^ 

3-6195 

16 

43-1353 

39 

25-3429 

62 

12*9205 

!! 

3-3687 

19 

42-3547 
41-5807 

40-8068 

40 

24-4756 

f3 

12-3405 

86 

3-1343 

41 
42 

236309 
22*8249 

64 
65 

1 1  -7675 
11-2086 

% 

2-9159 
2-7123 

20 

40*0268 

43 

22*0738 

66 

106718 

89 

2-5249 

21 

39-2355 

44 

21*3936 

% 

10-1629 

90 

2-3531 

22 

38-4274 

"^5 
46 

20*7992 

9-6779 

91 

2-I99I 

23 

37-6134 

20*3060 

69 

9-2130 
8-7647 

92 

2-0655 

24 

368031 

% 

19*9306 

70 

93 

1-9494 

^§ 

36-0057 

19-6301 
19*3638 

71 

8-3292 

94 

1-8455 
1-7256 

26 

35 -2 .05 

49 

72 

7*9028 

95 

% 

34-4857 
33-8398 

50 

19*0910 

73 

7-4856 

r5897 

51 

18*7710 

74 

7^775 

% 

29 

33-0556 

52 

18-3646 
17-8918 

75 

66637 

1-1666 

30 

32-3572 

53- 

76 

6*2872 

99 

•8333 

31 

31-6605 

54 

17-3722 
16-8251 

li 

5-8995 
5-5238 

100 

'5000 

32 

30-9597 

55 

s 

BALANCE-SHEETS.— All  cos.  regis,  under  the  Joint-Stock  Cos.  Regis.  Act,  1844,  were 
called  upon  to  file  a  baL -sheet  at  the  R^;istnur8  office  at  least  once  in  every  year ;  and 
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many  of  the  sheets  so  filed  by  the  ins.  cos.  were  very  extraordinary  documents.    The 
bal. -sheets  so  returned  were  laid  before  Pari,  and  on  several  occasions  were  ordered  to  be 
printed.    The  following  are  the  chief  of  the  printed  returns : — 
1849 — Return  containing  a  copy  of  every  account  regis,  by  such  cos.  from  the  date  of 

passing  of  Act  down  to  20  April,  1S49.     P'his  return  was  reprinted  in  1852.] 
1852 — Return  of  all  accounts  from  20  April,  1849  to  5  Feb.  1852. 
1856 — Return  from  last-named  date,  to  4  March,  1856. 
1857 — Return  from  last-named  date  to  Feb.  1857. 
1863 — Return  from  last-named  date  down  to  the  commencement  of  Cos.  Act,  1862. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Thomson,  in  his  pamphlet,  On  the  present  position  of  the  L,  Assu,  interests 
of  Gt,  Brii,^  pub.  1852,  and  wherein  he  was  strongly  advocating  the  necessity  of  some 
l^slative  supervision  of  ins.  associations,  said : 

This  wholesale  pub.  of  unexplained  bal.-sheets  is  in  my  opinion  nniair,  and  of  no  practical  good  effect. 
It  is  unfair t  because,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  constitution  and  early  progress  of  an  assu.  co. 
its  bal.-sheet,  unsupported  by  any  other  evidence,  is  open  to  unfriendly  and  damaging  criticism :  although 
the  office  may  be  weU  ettablished  and  soundly  conducted. 

The  pub.  or  the  results  of  the  periodical  investigations  as  now  required  no  doubt  in 
some  sort  meets  the  objection  then  prevailing  in  Mr.  Thomson's  mind  ;  but  even  this 
does  not  remedy  the  injustice  done  to  a  youi^  office  in  having  its  accounts  brought  into 
indiscriminate  comparison  with  those  of  older  offices. 

Mr.  Francis  Whitmarsh,  then  Regis,  of  Joint-Stock  Cos.,  speaking  of  ins.  cos.  before 
a  select  committee  of  1853,  said : 

As  to  thdr  bal.-sheets  they  are  perfectly  nugatory.  They  are  not  understandable.  I  have  thought 
it  over  a  great  deal,  and  I  have  thought  that  if  it  could  be  devised  by  the  Legislature,  that  if  any  form 
of  bal. -sheet  could  be  adopted  upon  which  the  returns  should  be  maoe  out,  and  some  strin^pent  meiuure 
adopted  also  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  return  of  the  actual  bal.-sheet  that  has  been  laid  before 
the  subscribers,  being  returned  to  the  registry  office,  it  would  then  open  the  eyes  of  the  public  a  great 
deal  as  to  the  state  of  the  cos.,  <u  half  the  baL-^skeHe  of  those  assu,  cos,  must  be  manufacture  for 
the  ^rpose  of  regis. 

Under  the  Joint-Stock  Cos.  Act,  1862,  such  cos.  as  were  regis,  with  art.  of  asso.  of  their 
own, — i,e.  containing  a  legal  constitution  for  the  guidance  of  their  affairs, — were  not 
required  to  regis,  any  bal.-sheet ;  biit  all  such  cos,  as  regis,  thereunder  wilhout  art.  of 
asso,  were  required  ann.  to  make  up  and  regis,  a  form  of  balance-sheet  as  there  given 
in  table  A  (first  schedule).  All  ins.  cos.  completely  regis,  under  the  Act  of  1844  were 
required  to  regis,  under  this  Act,  but  not  to  deposit  copy  of  their  deed.  This  special 
exemption  prob.  relieved  them  from  the  onus  of  the  form  of  bal.-sheet  required  of  other  cos. 
-  The  Life  Assu,  Cos.  Act^  1870,  requires  (sec.  5)  every  life  ins.  asso.  to  prepare  at  the 
expiration  of  its  financial  year  a  statement  of  revenue  account,  and  a  bid. -sheet  in  the 
forms  prescribed  by  the  Act.  These  forms  we  have  given  in  extensa  under  Accounts  of 
Life  Offices.  They  have  to  be  deposited  with  the  Board  of  Trade  (sec.  10),  and  the 
Board  of  Trade  is  to  lay  the  same  before  Pari.  These  returns  and  bal. -sheets  will  no 
doubt  be  printed,  and  widely  circulated  in  various  forms.  To  this  there  can  be  only  one 
serious  objection — ^viz.,  the  placing  the  returns  of  very  young  offices  in  contrast  with  those 
of  older  ones.  This  injustice  may  be  obviated  by  adopting  a  chronological  arrangement 
like  that  adopted  by  the  Review^  minus  its  errors.  [Accounts.]  [Actuarial  Report.] 
[Annual  Returns.] 

BALDASSERONI,  Del  Signor  Ascanio,  Judge  of  the  Revenue  Court  at  Leghorn,  pub. 
in  Florence  in  1786,  Traitato  del  Passecurazione  Maritime,  del  Gambia  Maritime,  dell 
AvariOj  e  Ifge  e  Castumi,  etc,  and  ed.,  1801.  Of  the  second  ed.  of  this  work,  the  first 
two  vols,  are  devoted  to  the  contract  of  ins. ;  the  third  vol.  is  devoted  to  Cambio 
Maritimo,  or  bottomry  and  respondentia,  with  a  collection  of  the  then  recent  decisions  of 
the  Rota  Romana,  of  the  Rota  Civile  de  Genoa,  of  the  Consoli  di  Mare  di  Pisa,  and  of 
the  Rota  Fiorentia.  The  4th  vol.  is  devoted  to  jetson,  averages,  and  contributions,  with 
a  collection  of  the  opinion  of  lawyers  and  of  decisions  of  the  different  Courts  before 
mentioned.  There  is  a  5th  vol.  on  collateral  subjects.  There  is  much  acuteness  and 
learning  displayed  in  the  work,  and  the  arrangement  is  very  good. 

BALDERSTONy  J.,  was  Sec.  of  the  Ins,  Go,  of  Scotland  in  1843. 

BALDWIN,  D.~SeeLond.  branch  United  Assu.,  1872. 

BALDWIN,  W.,  pub.  in  1829,  A  View  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Probable  Decline  of  the 
Equitable  Assu,  So.,  addressed  to  the  Insurers  in  the  Equitable,  and  the  Ins,  Offices  of 
Lond.    [Equitable  Ins.  So.] 

BALFOUR,  Robert,  late  Sec.  of  City  of  Glasgow,  which  position  he  held  from  1846  down 
to  1869,  when  he  died  suddenly  of  scarlet  fever,  after  two  days'  illness.  Like  many  other 
high  officials  of  Scotch  ins.  offices,  he  had  been  trained  to  the  profession  of  public 
accountant  He  was  a  gentleman  of  considerable  attainments,  and  had  been  offered 
higher  positions  in  his  own  and  other  offices.  He  was  much  respected  in  the  ins. 
profession.  Mr.  Balfour  was,  we  believe^  Act.  of  the  Mut,  Accumulation  L.  from  1844 
to  1849. 

BALFOUR,  T.  Graham,  M.D.,  Grenadier  Guards,  etc.,  pub.  in  1847,  Statistical  Report  on 
the  Sichness  and  Mart,  among  the  Troops  serving  in  the  Madras  Presidency:  prepared  from 
Official  Documents,  printed  by  order  of  the  Madras  GiwemmerU*    This  report  was  printed 
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in  the  Edin,  Med.  and  Surg,  ypurmd,  No.  172,  as  well  as  in  pamp.  fonn.    This  was  the 
first  of  a  long  series  of  reports  and  investigations  into  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  army 
in  which  Dr.  Balfour  has  been  engaged.     See  Army. 
BALL|  Charles  P. — Fire  manager  of  the  Hoya/  Exchange  since  1865.     He  entered  the 
office  as  a  jnnior  in  1S45,  a°<^  ^^^^  passing  through  all  the  departments  of  the  fire  branch, 
received  his  present  appointment  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Bird. 
BALLAST,  is  a  mass  of  weighty  material  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  ship  or  vessel,  to  give  her 
stiffness :  that  is,  to  increase  her  tendency  to  return  to  the  upright  position  when  mdined 
or  ludedaver  by  the  force  of  the  wind  or  other  cause.     Ordinary  ship's  ballast  consists 
of  shingle  (the  coarse  gravel  of  the  sea-beach),  stones,  etc.    In  the  Royal  Navy  iron 
ballast  alone  is  used.     When  a  ship  has  no  other  loading,  she  is  said  to  be  in  ballast. — 
Brande. 
BALLASTAGE. — A  toll  paid  for  the  privilege  of  taking  up  ballast  from  the  bottom  of  a  port 

or  harbour. 
BALLOON ING,  Deaths  from. — ^The  3500  ascents  which  have  been  made  have  only 
caused  15  deaths. — Glaisher^  1870.    Vincent  says  the  fatal  accidents  have  been  estimated 
at  2  or  3  p.c. 
BALSA  (Spanish). — A  species  of  float  or  raft,  chiefly  used  on  the  coasts  of  South  America 

for  landmg  goixis  through  a  heavy  surf. 
BANBURY  Catixe  Plague  Ins.  Co.— -This  Co.  was  founded  in  1865,  with  an  authorized 
cap.  of  j£^48,ooo.     Its  object  being  to  provide  means  of  ins.  cattle  against  the  plague, 
which  was  then  raging  in  many  parts  of  England  with  great  severity. 
BANCO. — ^A  word  of  Italian   origin,  signifying  in   commerce  a  Bank ;   and  commonly 
employed  to  describe  the  Bank  of  Venice.     Banco  is  also  used  to  distinguish  Bank  money 
from  ordinary  currency  in  Hamburgh  and  other  parts  of  the  North  of  Europe. 
BANGOR  Mutual  Marine.— This  Co.  or  Club  was  projected  in  1852  at  Bangor— what 

progress- it  made  we  cannot  now  trace. 
BANK. — ^The  name  is  derived  from  banco^  a  bench,  erected  in  the  market-place  for  the  ex- 
change of  money.  The  first  is  said  to  have  been  estab.  in  Italy  a.  D.  808,  by  the  Lombard 
Jews,  who  afterwards  founded  the  principle  of  Banking  in  Gt.  BriL  In  Germany  it  is  not 
unusual  to  designate  life  ins.  asso.,  banks, — the  Gotha  Bank  being  the  largest  life  ins. 
asso.  in  Germany.  The  deposit  system  of  ins.  bears  some  analogy  in  its  working  to  the 
bus.  of  bankinfi^. 
BANK  DISCOUNT.— The  rate  of  Bank  Discount  (which  must  be  understood  as  the  mmi- 

\  mum  rate  for  good  mercantile  bills),  as  from  time  to  time  fixed  by  the  Bank  of  England, 

regulates  in  some  measure  the  price  of  money — that  is,  the  rate  of  interest  for  money  in 
England,  for  whatever  purpose  required :  as  it  also  affects  the  price  of  funds  and  stocks 
generally.  Xt  has  less  influence  over  the  rates  of  loans  on  real  estate  than  on  any  other 
class  of  security.  The  whole  subject  will  be  discussed  under  Int.  for  Money. 
BANK  OF  Deposit. — ^This  was  a  scheme  founded  by  Mr.  Peter  Morrison,  and  worked  in 
connexion  with  the  National  Assu.  Investment^  under  which  head  we  shall  have  occasion 

\  to  refer  more  in  detail  to  its  operations. 

BANK  Life  Assu.  Co. — A  Co.  under  this  title  was  projected,  and  prov.  regis,  on  the  14th 
Feb.,  1855.     It  never  appears  to  have  proceeded  beyond  this  step. 

V  BANK  o^  London  and  National  Provincial  Ins.  Co. — This  Co.  was  prov.  regis. 

f  under  the  Joint-Stock  Cos.  Act,  1844  (7  &  8  Vict.  c.  iio),  on  the  28th  April,  1856.     On 

'  the  14th  July,  1856,  the  Jomt-Stock  Cos.  Act,  1856  (19  &  20  Vict.  c.  47),  was  passed. 

On  the  24th  July,  P.  of  Sett  of  Co.  was  tendered  for  regis.,  but  the  Registrar  of  Joint- 
Stock  Cos.  refused  to  regis,  it,  considering  that  he  had  no  power  to  do  so,  in  consequence 
of  the  new  Act.  The  shareholders  accordingly  executed  a  deed  of  mutual  release  of  their 
rights  under  the  old  D.  of  sett.,  and  on  the  24th  Aug.,  1856,  they  executed  a  fresh  D.  of 
sett.,  by  which  the  Ca  was  reconstituted  as  an  unregis.  F.  and  L.  Ins.  Co.  ;  but 
provision  was  made  for  the  execution  of  a  supplemental  deed,  if  authorized  by  a  special 
general  meeting,  in  case  any  Act  of  Pail,  should  be  passed  enabling  the  Co.  to  be  regis. 
The  Co.  never  was  r^is. 

The  promoters  of  the  Co.  were  Mr.  Benjamin  Scott,  the  present  City  Chamberlain ; 
Mr.  Edmund  Clench,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Walker.    A  bodv  ot  shareholders  was  brought 

k  together,  which  prob.  in  point  of  wealth  and  influence  had  hardly  ever  been  equalled. 

r  The  Rt  Hon.  Thomas  Milner  Gibson,  M.P.,  afterwards  President  of  Board  of  Trade, 

was  one  of  the  trustees.  Mr.  Clench  was  the  Manager  and  Sec.  of  the  Co.  The  cap. 
of  the  Co.  was  ;f  1,000,000,  in  shares  of  £$.    The  Co.  was  known  by  the  short  title 

I  of  Bank  of  Land. 

The  bus.  of  the  Co.  was  orig.  founded  upon  that  of  the  National  Provincial  Life,  which 
had  been  estab.  in  1851,  and  upon  that  of  the  National  Proinncial  Fire  founded,  in  1852. 
In  1856  it  took  over  ue  bus.  o/the  Falcon  Life ;  and  of  the  Durham  and  Northumberland 
F.  and  L.    In  1857  it  took  over  the  bus.  of  the  Anchor  F.  and  L. ;  and  in  1858  the  bus. 

^4  of  the  Merchants  and  Tradesmen's. 

^  In  1858  the  bus.  of  the  Co.  was  disposed  of— it  was  understood  in  consequence  of  some 

disagreement  in  the  management.    Tne  fire  bus.  was  trans,  to  Liverpool  and  Lond.  for  a 

,  cash  payment    The  life  bus.  was  trans,  to  the  Albert  by  way  of  amalg.    The  deed  of 
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amalg.   was  dated  7th  Oct.,  1858.     The  Albert  was  to  take  over  the  goodwill  and 

connexions,  and  also  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Bank  of  Lond.^  under  the  followiiig 

covenant : 

And  ^^  Albert  shall  at  all  times  save  faannless  and  keep  indemnified  die  Ami^  ^  Z««^.  and  all 
trustees  thereof,  and  the  Board  of  Directors  and  all  other  proprietors  thereof,  fron\  and  a^nst  the 
same,  and  from  and  against  all  actions,  suits,  and  proceedings  in  respect  thereof,  and  all  costs  and 
charges  connected  therewith,  but  always  excepting  fraudulent  default. 

On  the  stoppage  of  the  Albert  in  1869  it  was  found  that  some  of  the  annu.  contracts, 
orig.  made  by  the  Bank  of  Lond,  were  still  running,  and  these  became  thrown  back  imon 
this  Co.  Hence  it  became  necessary  to  place  it  in  liquidation.  On  the  22nd  Jan.,  1070, 
an  order  was  made  for  winding  up  Uie  Bank  of  Lona.  Co. ;  and  a  call  of  7x.  6d,  p. 
share  was  made  in  1871,  which  it  was  believed  would  be  sufficient  to  provide  for  all 
liabilities  under  contracts  not  affected  by  novation. 

But  another  and  a  larger  question  has  arisen,  viz.,  whether,  under  the  clause  of  the 
amalg.  deed  above  recited,  the  Albert  Co.  was  not  bound  to  indemnify  the  shareholders  of 
the  Bank  of  Lond,,  not  only  against  all  calls  made  upon  them,  but  also  against  the 
expenses  of  winding  up.  This  question  came  before  Lord  Cairns,  the  Arbitrator,  acting 
under  the  Albert  Arbitration  Act,  187 1  ;  and  he  has  decided  that  the  Albert  Co.'s 
indemnity  is  not  an  unlimited  one,  as  had  been  contended ;  smd  that  the  Bank  of  Lond,^ 
and  other  cos.  similarly  placed,  could  only  rank  as  ordinary  creditors  upon  the  Albert 
under  the  preceding  indemnity,  and  not  for  the  costs  of  winding  up. 

A  question  arose  in  this  case  as  to  whether  the  amalg.  with  the  Albert  was  not  altogether 

uUra  vires,  by  reason  of  a  deficiency  of  powers  in  the  orig.  deed  of  the  Albert,  and  which 

only  became  amended  by  special  resolutions  passed  in  1^0,  or  nearly  two  years  after  the 

amalg.  with  the  Bank  of  Lond.  was  carried  out.     It  is  instructive  to  note  the  judgment 

of  Lord  Cairns  on  this  point : 

Now  I  have  said  there  was  no  authority  to  enter  into  a  contract  of  amalg.  of  this  kind,  taking  any 
ins.  and  annu.  in  mass.  It  appears  to  me  the  contract  of  amalg.  can  bo  maintained  m>m  the  cir- 
cumstance which  subsequently  hapi>ened,  because  it  was  clearly  brought  home  to  the  Albert  by  their 
reports  and  by  the  accounts  of  their  bus.  that  these  pol.  and  annu.  nad  been  taken  over.    But  the 


utmost  deduction  that  can  be  drawn  from  this  is  that  the  Albert  is  bound  retrospectively  to  ai>prove 
of  these  contracts  of  ins.  and  these  grants  of  annu.  in  the  same  way  as  if  thev  had  been  issued 
severally  and  singly  in  the  first  instance  by  their  own  co.    That  extent  of  approval  and  acquiescence 


of  these  contracts  of  ins.  and  these  grants  of  annu.  in  the  same  way  as  if  they  had  been  issued 
severally  and  singly  in  the  first  instance  by  their  own  co.    That  extent  <  ~ 
must  be  imputed  to  the  Albert  retrospectively,  but  nothing  beyond  that. 

Fifteen  shillings  in  the  £  has  been  paid  to  all  admitted  creditors,  and  it  is  not  expected 
that  there  will  be  any  further  calL 
BANKERS'  Insurance  Co.— This  Co.  was  projected  m  1851,  by  Mr.  Wm.  S.  Northhouse; 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  elicited  the  sympathies  of  the  powerful  class  from  whom 
it  proposed  to  obtain  its  support 
BANKING  Indemnity,  and  Army,  Navy,  and  General  Monetary  Assu.  Co. — 
A  Co.  under  this  very  diffuse  title  was  prov.  r^s.  in  July,  1855.    Its  object  was  to  insure 
bankers  and  army,  navy  and  other  agents  against  business  losses.    The  projector  was  a 
dvil  engineer.    The  Co.  did  not  reach  complete  regis. 
BANKRUPTCY. — ^The  condition  of  a  trader  (and  since  1861,  of  a  non-trader),  declared  by 
leg^  audiority  unable  to  meet  his  engagements.      Bankruptcy  in  England  has  been 
regulated  by  a  variety  of  statutes  from  34  Henry  VIII.  (1542),  down  to  32  &  33  Vict 
c.  71  (1869). 

Many  curious  and  highly  technical  questions  relating  to  pol.  of  ins.  have  arisen  and  still 
arise  under  the  Bankruptcy  Laws.  We  propose  briefly  to  notice  some  of  the  leading  points 
which  ^ve  been  estab.  in  relation  to  each  branch  of  ins.  poL,  and  the  principal  enactments 
in  force  affectmg  the  same. 

It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  principle,  that  where  a  pol. -holder  is  adjudged  a  bankrupt 
his  pol.  of  whatever  description,  toother  with  all  his  personal  estate,  present  or  future 
(up  to  the  time  of  obtaming  his  discharge),  become  absolutely  vested  in  his  trustees  in 
bankruptcy  ;  and  they  have  the  like  remedies  to  recover  moneys  thereunder  as  he  would 
have  had  if  he  had  not  been  adjudged  a  bankrupt. 

Bv  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  134  (1861),  non- traders  as  well  as  traders  were  made  subject  to  the 
Bankruptcy  Laws  ;  and  by  s.  131  of  same  Act,  it  was  provided  that  if  any  bankrupt  had 
contracted,  before  the  filing  of  a  petition  for  adjudication,  any  debt  payable  by  way  of 
instaJments,  the  creditor  might  prove  for  the  amount  of  such  instalments  remaining  unpaid 
at  the  time  of  such  petition. 

The  Bankruptcy  Act  of  1869—32  &  33  Vict.  c.  71 — consolidated  and  amended  the  laws 
of  bankruptcy  in  England.  It  came  into  force  on  1st  Jan.,  1870.  By  s.  5,  it  provides 
that  a  partnership,  asso.,  or  a  co.,  whether  corporate  or  regis,  under  Cos.  Act,  1862, 
shall  not  be  adjuc^ed  a  bankrupt.  All  such  have  to  be  brought  within  the  provisions  of 
the  Cos.  Act,  1862,  for  winding  up  joint-stock  cos. 

Annuities. — ^By  s.  54  of  6  Gea  IV.  c.  16  (1825),  any  annu.  creditor  of  a  bankrupt  was 
entitled  to  prove  for  the  value  of  such  annu. ;  the  Commissioners  to  ascertain  the  value, 
"  rqgard  being  had  to  the  orig.  price  eiven  for  the  said  annu.,  deducting  therefrom  such 
diminution  in  the  value  thereof  as  shadl  have  been  caused  by  the  lapse  of  time  since  ^e 
grant  thereof  to  the  date  of  the  commission."  The  table  of  mort.  to  be  employed  for  the 
purpose  was  not  indicated  by  the  Act. 
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By  the  12  &  13  Vict.  c.  106,  s.  76  (1849),  the  preceding  s.  was  re-enacted  somewhat 
more  in  detail. 

In  Ex  parte  Fisher  (1826),  it  was  decided  in  valuing  an  annu.,  the  altered  state  of  health 
of  the  annuitant  could  not  be  taken  into  consideration.  While  in  Ex  parte  IVebb  (1825), 
it  was  held,  that  the  state  of  the  money  market  was  not  a  circimistance  that  could  affect 
the  rule. 

In  the  case  of  Ex  parte  Varnish,  which  arose  in  1841,  the  facts  were  as  follows :  A 
borrower  contracted  for  a  loan  of  £looo  at  9  p.c.  by  way  of  annu.  and  by  the  annu. 
deed  covenanted  to  pay  ann.  ;f  924,  which  was  the  amount  of  the  int.,  together  with 
the  prems.  on  the  ins.  of  his  life  for  J£^70oo.  The  deed  also  contuned  a  covenant  by  the 
borrower  to  do  what  was  necessary  to  enable  Varnish,  the  lender,  if  he  thought  fit,  to  ins. 
the  borrower's  life,  with  a  proviso  that  any  part  of  the  annu.  (not  being  less  than  one- 
seventh  part)  might  be  redeemed  on  payment  •of  £1000  for  every  seventh  part  redeemed : 
and  that  on  redemption  of  whole,  Vamish  should  assign  to  the  borrower  any  poL  effected 
an  his,  the  borrower's,  life.  The  borrower  became  bankrupt.  Held,  that  Vamish  might 
prove  for  the  full  value  of  aMiu.  without  giving  up  the  pol.  effected  bv  him.  But  in 
Ex  parte  Tiemey,  decided  in  1830,  it  was  held  £at  an  annu.  creditor  wno  had  a  poL  of 
ins.  could  not  prove  without  a  sale  of  tiie  pol. 

Fire  Pdicies, — In  Marks  v.  Hamilton  (1852),  the  following  were  the  fiicts:  A  person 
dischaxged  by  the  Insolvent  Debtors'  Court  as  an  insolvent  debtor  effected  an  ins.  against 
fire  on  some  property  acquired  by  him  before  the  insolvency.  The  property  having  beoi 
destroyed  by  fire,  the  order  for  his  discharge  was  afterwards  annulled  on  the  ground  of 
fraud,  and  the  insolvent  adjudged  to  undergo  12  months'  imprisonment  from  the  date 
of  the  vesting  order.  He  then  brought  an  action  on  the  pol.,  to  which  the  Co.  plead^l 
that  he  had  no  insurable  interest  in  the  property  ;  but  it  was  Hdd,  that  the  action  lay. 

In  the  case  oiLeesy*  fVkitetey{iS66),  the  following  state  of  facts  arose :  A  firm  executed 
a  bill  of  sale  to  A.,  of  machinery,  and  covenanted  to  ins.  and  keep  it  insured  firom  loss 
by  fire  in  some  office  to  be  approved  of  by  A.  during  the  continuance  of  the  security,  and 
in  default  with  liberty  to  him  to  ins.  and  charge  the  prem.  on  his  securibr.  The 
ins.  was  effected  in  the  names  of  the  firm,  and  the  machmery  was  afterwahis  aestroyed 
by  fire.  On  the  day  of  the  fire  the  firm  assigned  all  their  property  to  trustees  for  the 
benefit  of  their  creditors.  The  assignment,  which  was  intended  to  operate  under  the 
Bankruptcy  Act,  1861,  was  executed  by  the  several  partners  and  the  trustees,  but  was 
destroyed  before  its  execution  by  any  creditor.  A.  gave  notice  of  his  claim  to  the  ins. 
office,  having  previously  had  notice  of  the  deed  of  assignment  and  of  its  destruction. 
The  firm  afterwards  beaune  bankrupt,  /fetd,  that  the  l^efit  of  the  pol.  did  not  pass 
to  A.  under  the  covenant  to  ins.,  and  that  the  execution  of  the  assignment  was  an  act  of 
bankruptcy,  and  A.  having  had  notice  could  not  claim  against  the  assignees  in  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  Bunyon  lays  it  down  {Law  of  F.  Ins,^  1867),  that  "a  bamcrupt,  or  insolvent, 
possesses  an  insurable  interest  in  the  bankrupt  estate,  although  vested  at  law  in  his 
assignees,  and  although  the  property  may  be  concealed  from  his  creditors,"  prob.  on  the 
authority  of  the  case  of  Marks  v.  Hamilton* 

According  to  American  law,  where  the  insured  is  decreed  ja  bankrupt,  this  divests  him 
of  his  property,  and  vests  it  in  his  assignee,  and  is  '*  alienation,  and'defeats  the  poL" — 
Flander's  Law  ofF,  Jns*  He  supports  this  position  by  the  cases  of  Adams  v.  Rocktngham 
M.  F. Ins.  Co.,  and Bamesy,  The  Union Mut,  F.  Ins.  Ca  [Alienation.]  [Assignment 
OF  Ins.  Pol.] 

Friendly  Sos. — By  12  &  13  Vict.  c.  106  (1849),  s.  167,  if  any  person  appointed  or 
employed  officially  in  a  so.  estab.  under  the  Acts  relating  to  F.  Sos.  and  entrusted  with 
the  keeping  of  the  accounts,  or  having  in  his  hands  or  possession,  by  virtue  of  his  office  or 
employment,  moneys  or  effects  belonging  to  the  so.,  or  deeds  or  securities  relating  to 
the  same,  becomes  bankrupt,  the  Court  may,  upon  application  of  theW.,  order  payment 
and  delivery  over  to  the  so.  of  the  moneys  or  other  things  belonging  to  the  so.,  and  also 
payments  out  of  the  bankrupt's  estate  qf  alt  moneys  remaining'  due  which  he  received  by  virtue 
of  his  office  or  employment,  orfore  any  other  of  his  debts  are  paid  and  satisfied* 

Life  Policies, — By  24  &  25  Vict  c.  134  (1861),  s.  154,  if  any  bankrupt  shall  at  the  time 
of  adjudication  be  liable,  by  reason  of  any  contract  or  promise,  to  pay  prenis.  upon  any 
pol.  of  ins.,  or  any  other  sums  of  money,  whether  yearly  or  otherwise,  or  to  repay  to  or 
mdemnify  any  person  against  anv  such  payments,  the  person  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
such  contract  or  promise  may,  if  he  think  fit,  apply  to  the  Court  to  set  a  value  upon  his 
interest  under  such  contract  or  promise,  and  the  Court  is  required  to  ascertain  the  value 
thereof  and  to  admit  such  person  to  prove  the  amount  so  ascertained,  and  to  receive 
dividends  thereon.    No  T.  ot  mort  or  rate  of  int  are  indicated  for  the  basis  of  valuation. 

A  pk>l.  of  ins.  effected  by  a  bankrupt  upon  his  own  life  at  an  ann.  prem.  passes  to  his 
trustees  in  bankruptcy,  however  small  the  apparent  value  of  it  may  be  at  the  time  of  his 
bankruptcy,  and  although  there  are  considerable  arrears  of  prem.  due  upon  it ;  and  if 
instead  of  delivering  it  up  as  part  of  his  effects,  he  secretlv  assigns  it  to  another  person 
who  pays  the  arrears  of  the  prems.,  and  upon  the  death  of  the  bankrupt  receives  the  sum 
insured,  this  sum,  deducting  the  amount  of  the  arrears  so  paid,  may  be  recovered  by  the 
trustees  as  money  recdved  to  their  use.  This  was  so  held  by  Lord  EUenborough  in 
Schondler  v.  IVace  in  1808. 
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In  the  case  of  Ex  parte  Andrews^  heard  1816,  a  trader  assigned  to  a  creditor  as  security 
for  his  debt  a  contingent  interest,  limited  on  the  event  of  his  wife  surviving  her  mother. 
The  creditor  ins.  the  life  of  the  wife,  and  she  died ;  and  the  husband  subsequently  became 
bankrupt.  The  creditor's  proof  under  the  commission  was  limited  to  the  difference 
between  the  sum  recovered  on  the  pol.  and  the  fiill  amount  of  his  debt  The  sums  paid 
by  him  for  prems.  were  also  allowed  in  the  account.  This  case  was  the  converse  of 
Godsal  V.  Boldero. 

In  the  case  of  Wills  v.  Wdls^  heard  1818,  the  following  set  of  facts  occurred :  A. 
effected  an  ins.  on  the  life  of  B.,  and  after  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  assigned  the  pol.  to  C, 
who  was  aware  of  A.'s  circumstances  at  the  time.  On  the  death  of  B.  it  was  discovered 
that  his  condition  of  health,  if  it  had  been  accurately  known,  would  have  rendered  his 
life  uninsurable.  The  office  demurred  to  payment ;  but  on  a  memorial  presented  by  A., 
the  Co.  agreed  to  pay  half  the  sam  for  which  the  life  was  ins.  as  a  gratuity,  whidi  C. 
received,  and  the  pol.  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Co.  In  an  action  bv  the  assignee  in 
bankruptcy  of  A.  against  C.  to  recover  the  value  of  the  pol.,  it  was  Hddy  he  (the  assignee) 
was  only  entitled  to  the  parchment  on  which  the  poL  was  written,  and  not  to  the  sum 
paid  by  the  Ca  to  C,  because  that  was  a  mere  gratuitous  and  voluntary  payment. 

The  assignment  of  a  pol.,  without  notice  to  the  office,^  does  not  prevent  the  poL  from 
passing  to  the  trustee  in  oankruptcy.     This  was  so  held  Ex  parte  Tennyson^  1832. 

In  Ex  parte  Wood  (1843),  a  mortgagee  of  a  pol.  created  an  equitable  sul>>mortgage  of  it 
by  deposit,  and  became  bankrupt.  No  notice  of  the  orig.  mortgage  was  given  to  the 
office,  nor  was  any  notice  of  the  sub-mortgage  given  either  to  the  office  or  to  the 
mortgagor :  Hdd^  that  the  sub-mortgage  was  invsuid  as  against  the  assignees. 

In  Ex  parte  Bamett  (1845),  a  mortgagee  of  a  pol.  deposits!  it  by  way  of  sub-mortgage, 
and  gave  notice  of  the  sub-mortgage  to  the  ins.  office,  but  not  to  the  orig.  mortgagor : 
Heldf  that  this  was  sufficient  to  take  the  policy  out  of  the  reputed  ownership  of  the 
mortgagee. 

It  was  held  in  the  case  of  Saunders  v.  Best^  heard  1864,  that  a  surety  who  has  covenanted 
to  pay  prems.  due  on  a  pol.  of  ins.  in  the  event  of  his  principal  not  doing  so,  cannot 
maintain  an  action  against  his  principal  for  prems.  paid  after  the  principal  has  obtained 
his  certificate  under  the  above  section. 

In  die  case  of  Edwards  v.  Martin  (1865),  it  was  held  that  a  casual  remark  addressed 
to  the  sec.  of  an  ins.  co.  by  a  pol.-holder,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  deposited  his  poL  as 
a  security,  was  not  notice  to  the  co.  sufficient  to  take  the  poL  out  of  the  operation  of  the 
Bankruptcv  Laws,  as  they  stood  prior  to  the  Act  of  1869. 

It  was  held  in  the  case  of  Mitcalfe  v.  Hanson  (1866),  that  a  covenant  to  pay  recurring 
prems.  on  a  life  pol.  is  an  absolute  covenant,  and  does  not  constitute  a  liability  to  pay 
money  on  a  contingency  within  12  &  13  Vict.  c.  106,  s.  178.  The  only  contingency  being 
that  of  the  continuance  of  the  life  insured,  it  is  an  absolute  covenant  to  pay,  not  upon, 
but  until  the  happening  of  a  certain  event,  so  that  the  contingency  specified  does  not 
create  but  puts  an  end  to  the  liability.  The  statute  contemplated  only  one  single  liability* 
arising  upon  one  contingency,  and  that  cannot  apply  to  a  liability  to  make  periodiad 
payments,  nor  is  there  any  provision  in  the  statute  which  gives  such  a  liability  the 
character  of  an  annu. 

In  Re  Wedd^s  poL  (1866),  Webb  having  mortgaged  a  pol.  on  his  life,  afterwards  became 
bankrupt,  and  died  four  years  after  the  bankruptcy.  The  mortgagee  diereupon  gave 
notice  to  the  ins.  office  and  claimed  the  proceeds  of  the  pol.  No  previous  notice  had 
been  given  of  the  mortgage  or  of  the  bankruptcy :  Jleld,  that  notice  after  the  bankruptcy 
was  insufficient,  and  that  the  pol.  remained  in  the  order  and  disposition  of  the  bankrupt. 
In  the  case  of  Green  v.  Ingham  (1867),  a  bankrupt  delivered  a  pol.  of  ins.  on  his  life 
to  the  defendant,  with  the  intention  of  giving  him  an  interest  in  the  money  receivable 
under  the  pol.  as  security  for  a  debt  due  to  him  from  the  bankrupt.  No  notice  of  the 
transaction  was  given  to  the  office :  Jleld,  that  the  pol.  itself,  as  well  as  the  money 
receivable  under  it,  was  in  the  order  and  disposition  of  the  bankrupt,  and  that  therefore 
the  assignee  in  bankruptcy  was  entitled  to  recover  that  document  from  the  defendant 

By  a  humane  law,  originated,  we  believe,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  1840,  and 
since  adopted  in  Canada,  in  Australia,  and  lastly  in  Gt.  Brit.,  in  1870,  life  pol.  may  be 
effected  for  the  benefit  of  wife  and  children  in  such  a  manner  as  to  place  tnem  beyond 
the  grasp  of  the  Bankruptcy  Laws.  But  of  course  such  ins.  must  be  effected  in  good  faith  ; 
and  the  required  formalities  must  be  complied  with.  The  entire  subject  will  be  discussed 
under  Nomination  Life  Pol. 

In  most  life  poL  it  is  provided,  that  in  case  of  suicide  the  pol.  shall  be  void,  except  it 
has  been  bond  fide  assigned  to  any  third  party.  An  assignment  by  bankruptcy  b  not  the 
kind  of  assignment  contemplated  by  this  exception.  The  interest  there  described  means 
one  acquired  by  contract  upon  a  valuable  consideration,  not  one  arising  merely  by 
operation  of  law.  An  assignment  in  bankruptcy  is  made  no  doubt  in  consideration  of 
past  debts  due  from  the  assignor ;  but  it  does  not  confer  an  interest  within  the  meaning 
of  the  exception.  The  exception  was  introduced  in  order  to  enable  the  assured  to  deu 
with  the  pol.  as  a  matter  of  merchandize  ;  and  the  expression  "any  third  party,"  cannot 
be  construed  to  mean  a  person  who  by  operation  of  law  becomes  the  assignee  of  the 
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estate  of  the  man  whose  life  is  insured,  as  a  mere  personal  representative,  to  collect  and 
administer  the  estate.    Jackson  v.  ForsUr  (1859). 

[Assignment  of  Pol.]  [Married  Women's  Property  Act.]  [Nomination 
Pou]    [Notice  of  Assignment.] 

Marine  Policies, — In  1746  there  was  passed  an  Act  for  amending  the  laws  relating  to 
bankrupts — the  19  Geo.  II.  c.  32,  s.  2  of  wluch  recites : 

And  who^as  merchants  and  other  traders  freqa^atly  lend  money  on  bottom-ree,  or  at  respondentia, 
and  in  the  course  of  their  trade  frequently  cause  their  ships  or  vessels  and  the  roods  and  merchandizes 
loaded  thereon  to  be  ins. ;  and  where  conunissions  of  bankruptcy  have  issued  against  the  obligor  in 
such  bottom-ree  or  respondentia  bond,  or  the  underwriter  or  assurer  in  such  assu.,  before  the  loss  of 
such  ship  or  goods  in  such  bond  or  pol.  of  ins.  mentioned  hath  happened,  it  hath  been  made  a  question 
whether  the  obligee  or  obligees  in  such  bond,  or  the  assured  in  sudi  pol.  of  ins.,  should  be  let  in  to  prove 
tiieir  debts,  or  be  admitted  to  have  any  dividend  under  such  commission ;  which  may  be  a  discourageo 
nent  to  teade. 

For  remedy  whereof,  it  was  enacted  that  from  and  after  29th  Oct.,  1746,  the  obligee  in 
any  bottom-ree  or  respondentia  bond,  and  the  assured  in  any  pol.  of  ins.  made  and 
entered  into  upon  a  good  and  valuable  consideration  ^K?/f^/i/f,  should  be  admitted  to  claim  ; 
and  after  the  loss  or  contingency  should  have  happened,  to  prove  his,  her,  or  their  debt  and 
demands  in  respect  of  such  bond  or  pol.  of  ins.  m  like  manner  as  if  the  loss  or  contingency 
had  happened  before  the  time  of  tne  issuing  of  the  commission  of  bankruptcy  against 
such  obligor  or  insurer;  and  should  be  entitled  unto,  and  should  have  and  receive  a 
proportionate  part,  share  and  dividend  of  such  bankrupt's  estate,  in  proportion  to  the  other 
creaitors  of  such  bankrupt,  in  like  manner  as  if  such  loss  or  contingency  had  happened 
before  such  commission  issued. 

In  the  case  of  Bite  v.  Dickason  (17S6),  it  was  held  that,  where  a  bankrupt  had  under- 
written a  pol.  to  a  broker  acting  upon  a  del  credere  commission,  and  a  loss  upon  the  poL 
happened  before,  but  was  not  adjusted  till  after  the  bankruptcy,  the  broker  may  deduct 
the  amount  of  the  loss  from  the  debt  which  he  owes  to  the  bankrupt's  estate. 

In  the  case  of  Mifiett  v.  Forrester  (1811),  it  was  held  that  an  ins. -broker  who  was 
indebted  to  the  assignees  of  a  bankrupt  underwriter  for  prems.  could  not,  without  an 
especial  authority,  set  off  against  the  debt  sums  due  from  the  underwriter  for  returns  of 
prems.,  whether  the  returns  became  due  before  the  bankruptcy,  or  after  it. 

In  the  case  of  Grant  v.  Hill  (181 2)  the  ddfendant  having,  for  securing  a  debt,  taken  an 
indorsement  of  the  bills  of  lading  of  certain  cargoes,  which  indorsement  was  void,  because 
made  after  an  act  of  bankruptcy  committed  by  the  indorser,  effected  for  his  own  account 
an  ins.  on  the  cargoes ;  and  a  loss  happening,  he  recovered  against  the  underwriters  on  a 
count  averring  interest  in  the  assignees  of  the  indorser,  then  a  bankrupt.  Hddy  that  the 
assignees  could  not  recover  this  money  as  had  and  received  bv  the  defendant  for  their  use. 

In  the  case  of  Glenniey.  Edmunds  (181 3),  it  was  decided  that  an  underwriter  cannot 
set  ofl^  as  a  mutual  credit,  against  a  loss  accruing  after  the  bankruptcy  of  the  insured, 
prems.  of  the  same  and  other  poL  due  before  the  bankruptcy  from  the  insured,  who  was 
himself  his  own  ins. -broker  in  effecting  those  pol. 

In  1825,  by  the  Bankruptcy  Amendment  Act,  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  16,  the  same  provision 
was  re-enacted ;  but  it  was  afterwards  held,  in  the  case  of  Andrews  v.  Etnett^  that 
where  a  creditor  had  obtained  part  satisfaction  of  his  debt,  he  could  only  be  allowed  to 
prove  for  balance,  tiUis  sum  paid  for  ins.  and  expenses. 

By  the  12  &  13  Vict.  c.  106  (1849),  s.  174,  it  is  enacted  that  the  insured  in  any  pol.  of 
ins.  made  upon  good  and  valuable  consideration  shall  be  admitted  to  claim,  and  after  the 
loss  or  contingency  shall  have  happened,  to  prove  his  debt  or  demand  in  respect  thereof, 
and  receive  dividends  with  the  otner  creditors,  as  if  the  loss  or  contingency  had  happened 
before  the  issuing  of  the  fiat  or  the  filing  of  the  petition  for  adjudication  against  such 
insurer ;  and  the  person  effecting  any  pol.  of  ins.  on  ships  or  goods  with  any  person  (as  a 
subscriber  or  underwriter)  having  become  or  becoming  bankrupt,  shall  be  entitled  to 
prove  any  loss  to  which  the  bankrupt  shall  be  liable  in  respect  of  such  subs.,  although  the 
party  so  effecting  the  pol.  was  not  beneficially  interested  in  such  ships  or  goods,  in  case 
the  person  so  interested  is  not  within  the  United  Realm. 

In  France,  if  an  insurer  or  underwriter  fail  whilst  the  risk  is  subsisting,  the  insured  has 
a  right  to  demand  the  cancelling  of  the  pol.  unless  good  security  be  offered  by  the  insurer 
or  his  creditors.  But  in  order  to  appreciate  the  full  force  of  this  custom,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  prems.  are  only  paid  on  marine  ins.,  to  which  this  custom  applies, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  risk. 

[Assignment  of  Ins.  Pol.]  [Brokers.]  [Claims.]  [Premiums.]  [Set-off.] 
BANKRUPTCY  Mutual  Assu.  Asso. — This  Co.  was  projected  in  1852,  with  some 
remarkable  features.  It  proposed  to  grant  pol.  payable  at  the  expiration  of  3  years 
firom  date  of  pol.,  to  the  nommee  of  the  insured  in  case  of  bankruptcy ;  and  a  further  25 
p.c.  to  the  banknipt  himself  if  he  obtain  a  2nd-class  certificate,  and  50  p.c.  to  those  who 
obtained  a  ist-class  certificate.  A  l^al  difficulty  at  once  suggested  itself--namely, 
whether  all  such  moneys  would  not  of  right  belong  to  the  estate  of  the  bankrupt,  and 
therefore  be  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors.  The  Co.  did  not  proceed. 
BANNERMANy  John  B.,  F.I. A.,  Act.  and  Sec.  of  Lond.  and  Bitmingkam  Life;  and 
Manager  of  JLond,  and  Midland  Fire,  of  which  last  office  he  was  the  founder.     Mr. 
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Bannennan  represented  the  Consols  in  Glasgow,  but  retired  from  it  in  186 1,  and  accepted 
the  management  of  the  Birmingham  and  Midland;  and  when  that  co.  merged  into  the 
Birmingham  Alliance^  he  remained  the  Sec 
BAPTISM. — The  ordinance  of  admission  into  the  Church,  practised  by  all  Christian  sects 

except  Quakers. 
BAPTISMAL  INS.— See  Christening  Ins. 
BAPTISMAL  Office  of  Assu.,  founded  in  Lond.  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  probably 

in  1710.    [Christening  Ins.] 
BAR. — An  obstruction  frequently  met  with  at  the  entrance  to  harbours  and  navigable  rivers. 
A  bar,  like  a  delta,  usually  owes  its  existence  to  deposits  brought  down  the  harbour  or 
river  at  the  mouth  of  which  it  is  situated  ;  but  it  is  in  some  cases  apparently  silted  up 
from  the  sea,  by  the  direction  of  currents  and  from  other  causes.    A  bar  is  destructive  to 
trade  in  many  cases,  inasmuch  as  it  prevents,  or  delays,  the  approach  of  large  vesseb ; 
involving  the  waiting  for  a  suitable  state  of  the  tide. 
BARBADOES. — A  West  India  Island,  with  a  hist,  not  inviting  for  ins.  enterprise : 
1780 — A  dreadful  hurricane,  more  than  4000  inhabitants  perished. 
1796 — Two  great  fires — May  and  Dec. — great  destruction  of  property. 
1 831 — Awful  devastation  by  a  hurricane — thousands  of  lives  lost 
In  1840  the  Barbadoes  Mut.  Life  Co.  was  estab.  in  Bridgetown. 
1854 — Nearly  17,000  persons  died  from  cholera. 
i860 — Property  of  about  £yyOtQQO  destroyed  by  a  fire  at  Bridgetown,  14  Feb. 

BARBADOES  Mutual  Life  Assu.  So.,  estab.  in  1840  at  Bridgetovini.  The  So.  has 
transacted  a  small  but  apparently  well-selected  bus. ;  and  its  operations  have  been  suc- 
cessful.   Its  bus.  is  connned  exclusively  to  the  ins.  of  lives  resident  in  the  West  Indies. 

Between  1858  and  1861  inclusive,  the  sums  ins.  had  been  about  £^0,000  .each  year. 
In  1862  the  bus.  increased  by  about  one-third,  and  showed  signs  of  further  progress.  In 
1869  the  sum  ins.  reached  nearly  ;f  90,000.  The  ann.  income  of  the  So.  amounted  in 
1862  to  ;^22,ooo.  In  1871  the  income  was  about  ;f  34,000.  The  no.  of  pol.  in  force 
30th  June,  1871,  was  1577,'  ins.  ;£'722,ooo  sterling.  The  total  assets  of  the  So.  amounted 
to  ;f  178,810.  The  rate  of  int  on  investments  had  averaged  5  p.c.  For  the  20  years 
ending  31st  December,  i860,  the  mort  had  been  only  1*07  p.c.,  being  much  less  than 
the  mort  of  ins.  life  in  Gt.  Brit.  In  1859  the  rate  increased  to  2'0:.and  in  i860  it 
was  2*3  p.c.  Both  of  these  years  were  regarded  as  exceptionaL  In  1866  it  was  i  '8  p.c. ; 
in  1868,  3 '2  p.c  ;  in  1870,  17.  For  the  five  years  1866-70^  the  mort.  averaged  2*271 
p.c.  p. a.  for  all  ages.  The  increase  of  mort  during  the  last  five  years  the  Act.  attributes 
to  the  acceptance  of  lives  through  agencies  instead  of  at  the  head  ofifice ;  and  we  fancy 
he  is  right  The  rate  of  mort.  fluctuated  considerably  in  the  several  years.  The 
average  age  at  which  the  lives  ins.  appears  to  be  about  33  years.  The  average  duration 
of  all  pol.  issued  appears  to  be  about  seven  years ;  but  those  that  mature  to  claims  about 
II  years.  The  average  age  at  death  about  51  years.  The  following  most  interesting 
table  of  the  causes  of  and  ages  at  death  has  been  compiled  for  the  So.  It  extends  over 
30  years,  viz.,  from  estab.  of  So.  in  1840  to  the  end  of  1870. 
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A  separate  T.  of  causes  of  death  has  been  compiled  for  the  5  years  1866-70.  The 
percentage  of  deaths  from  zymotic  diseases  has  been  higher  during  that  period  by  about  3. 
The  percentage  of  deaths  from  tubercular  diseases  has  been  lower  by  about  i|.  The 
percentage  of  deaths  from  diseases  of  nervous  S3rstem  about  si  less.  While  those  from 
diseases  of  organs  of  generation  and  the  three  causes  following  in  the  table  have  about 
doubled.  The  percentage  of  deaths  at  ages  26-30  is  about  one-third.  In  fact,  all  the 
ages  up  to  and  including  45  show  a  smaller  percentage,  and  at  the  older  ages  an  increased 
percentage.  The  experience  of  the  officers  in  the  selection  of  lives,  and  prob.  a  more 
correct  classification  of  the  causes  of  death,  have  combined  to  produce  these  results. 

The  prosp.  says,  **  The  prems.  are  considerably  lower  than 
those  charged  by  any  other  life  office  doing  bus.  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  bonuses  declared  have  not  been  equalled  by  any 
other  assu.  so.  in  the  world."  The  rates  are  deduced  from  the 
Northampton  T.  The  ordinary  whole-life  rates  for  each  100 
dollars  (of  4J-.  2d.  stg.)  are  annexed  : 

Persons  who  have  not  been  "acclimated"  by  a  residence  of  3 
years  in  the  West  Indies  are  charged  extra  as  follows  :  For  1st 
year  of  residence,  2  p.c.  on  amount  of  pol. ;  for  2nd  year,  i  p.c. ; 
3rd  year,  \  p.c.  No  extra  prem.  after  3rd  year's  residence. 
Extra  prems.  are  required  for  residence  in  other  parts  of  West 
Indies  as  follows  for  every"  100  dols.  ins.  :  Tobago^  5  P-c  for  ist 
3rear ;  4  for  2nd ;  3  for  3rd  and  subsequent  years.  Dutch  Guiana^ 
St.  Lucia,  4  p.c.  for  ist  year ;  3  for  2nd ;  2  for  3rd  and  subsequent 
years.  Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  yamaica,  2  p.c.  for  ist  year,  and  I  for  2nd  and  subse- 
quent years.  St.  Thomas,  Prince  Ruperts  and  its  environs,  Dominica,  i  jp.c  for  each 
year.  West  Coast  of  Afiica,  6  p.c.  for  each  year.  South  America,  3  p.c.  for  each  year. 
British  Honduras,  o  p.c.  for  eacn  year.  For  continuous  travelling  by  sea,  2  p.c.  for  each 
year.  Twenty-five  days'  residence  at  either  of  the  above  places  are  allowed  before  the 
extra  rate  takes  effect 

At  the  bonus  distribution  in  1866  the  amount  of  rev.  bonus  alloted  to  a  pol. -holder 
aged  31  at  time  of  ins.,  was  equal  to  80  p.c  of  the  prems.  paid  during  the  quinquennium. 
In  1 87 1  the  b6nus  was  i  p.c.  on  the  sum  ins.  and  all  previous  add.  thereto. 

The  management  of  the  So.  appears  to  be  extremely  careful  and  prudent.    Its  Act  is 

Mr.  A.  S.  Burnett,  a  Fellow  of  our  Inst.    [West  Indies.] 

BARBARYy  in  N.  Africa,  considered  to  comprise  Algeria,  Morocco,  Fez,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli, 

with  their  dependencies.  For  several  centuries  piracy  upon  European  commerce  was  largely 

indulged  in  by  the  maritime  pop.  of  its  coasts.    The  risk  of  **  capture  by  the  Barbarians," 

for  several  centuries  so  commonly  ins.   against  in  the  various  states  of  Europe,  had 

reference  to  these  practices.    We  have  already  spoken  of  the  subject  under  Algerine 

Pirates,  and  given  an  extract  of  a  treaty  entered  into  by  Gt  Brit  with  a  view  to  the 

protection  of  her  commerce.     It  is  difficult  now  to  realize  the  influence  exercised  upon 

European  commerce,  even  at  a  comparatively  recent  date,  by  the  "barbarians."  Magens, 

writing  1755,  says : 

Hie  importance  of  remaining  in  peace  with  the  States  of  Africa  is  great,  because  England  has  much, 
'hai 


people,  out  are  obliged  to  Dreaic  witn  sncn  nation  as  tbey  please ;  nevertneless  insurers  may  always 
underwrite  at  a  lower  prem.  upon  English  skips  than  on  any  other,  as  we  are  more  in  the  way  (fi-om 
Gibralta  and  Minorca)  to  take  their  cruizers. 

BARBEYRACy  John,  Professor  of  Law  at  Groningen  in  Holland,  and  afterwards  at  Berne ; 
and  a  famous  mathematician,  bom  1674,  died  1 747.  He  is  believed  to  have  pub.  at 
Amsterdam,  in  1709  Traits  du  Feu,  ok  Von  examine  les  principales  questions  de  droit 
naturel  et  de  morale,  qui  ont  du  rapport  d  cette  matiere,  of  which  a  2nd  ed.  was  pub.  1744. 
He  is  also  believed  to  have  pub.  in  the  same  city,  in  17 14,  Sur  la  nature  du  Tort.  Mont- 
mort  refers  to  the  first-named  work,  which  he  says  he  had  lately  received  from  Paris. 
He  sa^  it  is  **  un  Livre  de  morale"  He  praises  the  author,  but  considers  him  to  be  wrong 
sometimes  in  his  calculations  of  changes,  and  gives  an  example.  Nicholas  Bemouilli,  in 
reply,  says  that  the  author  of  the  work  is  M.  Barbeyrac  ;  and  agrees  with  Montmort  in 
his  general  opinion  respecting  the  book ;  but  in  the  example  in  question  he  thinks 
Bar^yrac  right  and  Montmort  wrong.  The  difference  in  result  arises  from  a  difference 
in  the  way  of  understanding  the  rules  of  the  game. — Todhunter.  His  name  very  frequently 
occurs  in  continental  works  on  Probabilities,  and  Life  Contingencies.     [Chance.] 

BAR  BON  [or  Barton],  Dr.,  was  one  of  the  first  and  most  considerable  builders  of  the  Ci^ 
of  Lond.  after  the  Great  Fire  of  1666.  He  is  said  to  have  originated  Fire  Ins.  in  this 
country.  That  plea  cannot  be  admitted  in  its  ^11  force ;  but  it  appears  upon  sufficient 
testimony  that  he  ''set  up"  a  Fire  office  for  the  injuring  of  buildings  and  houses  in  the  year 
following  the  Great  Fire,  viz.,  1667.     [Fire  Ins.^  Hist,  of.] 

BARCELONA,  Insurance  Ordinance  of. — The  City  of  Barcelona  was  a  place  of  trade, 
populous  and  opulent,  under  the  Romans.  On  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  the 
Peninsula  passed  for  a  period  under  the  dominion  of  the  Visigoths.  [Codex  Visigothorum.] 
At  a  later  date  its  commerce  suffered  under  the  ravages  and  depredations  of  the  Moors. 
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As  soon,  however,  as  it  was  delivered  from  the  Saracen  yoke,  Barcelona  was  in  a  great 
measure  repeopled  with  its  ancient  inhabitants  ;  and  commercial  enterprise  revived.  The 
wise  maxim  of  not  excluding  foreigners  from  their  trade  appears  to  have  been  earlv 
adopted  by  the  citizens  of  Barcelona ;  and  from  the  12th  century  it  was  a  free  port  for  aU 
the  then  trading  nations. 

In  the  course  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  the  merchant  vessels  of  this  dty  traded 
not  only  to  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  but  also  to  those  situated  on  the  western  and  northern 
coasts  of  Europe — particularly  to  those  of  the  Netherlands.  The  people  under  these 
influences  rose  to  be  the  maritime  rivals  of  the  Venetians  and  Genoese.  Similar  regulations 
and  usages  to  those  known  to  have  prevailed  at  Pisa  and  Marseilles,  for  determining  the 
obligations  of  owners  and  masters  of  vessels  and  mariners,  were  in  use  in  Barcelona  at  a 
very  early  date.  It  is  doubtful  if  they  were  at  first  reduced  into  writing.  The  earliest 
document  in  which  we  find  regulations  on  maritime  commerce  is  one  compiled  by  the 
discreet  men  {frutThommes)  of  the  city,  and  promulgated  by  King  James  I.,  in  the  form 
of  an  Ordin.,  m  1258. 

In  1238  this  King  had  reconquered  Valencia  fix>m  the  Moors ;  and  in  1250  he  pro- 
mulgated an  extensive  body  of  general  laws  under  the  title  of  Costumbres  de  Valencia. 
But  these  were  far  from  responding  to  all  the  wants  of  the  times ;  hence  the  Ordin.  of 
1258.  With  the  continued  expansion  of  navigation  and  commerce,  yet  new  questions 
arose.  The  Ordin.  of  1258  was  found  insufficient,  and  the  result  was  a  new  one,  compiled 
by  Bernard  Cabrera,  and  promulgated  by  King  Peter  IV.,  about  the  year  1340,  under 
the  designation  of  CafUdo  dd  Ray  en  Pare,  In  the  course  of  this  century,  also,  the 
decision  of  maritime  disputes  was  separated  from  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  Barcelona ; 
and  the  jurisdiction  of  Consuls  of  the  Sea  was  instituted.  The  Ordin.  of  this  period 
deals  widi  salvages,  averages,  and  the  internal  gov.  of  vessels ;  but  does  not  make  specific 
mention  of  marine  ins. 

Besides  laying  down  the  forms  of  procedure  with  great  exactness,  the  Ordin.  of  1343 
contained  provisions  of  importance  upon  the  privileges  which  creditors  might  exercise 
over  vessels ;  in  particular  recognizing  a  distinction  between  a  vessel  recently  built  and 
not  yet  put  to  sea,  and  a  vessel  which  has  already  performed  a  voyage  ;  and  makes  this  a 
difference  in  the  rights  of  creditors — a  distinction  followed  in  the  more  modem  legislation 
of  some  countries. 

It  is  generally  believed,  and  there  is  some  ground  for  the  belief,  that  the  frimous 
maritime  code  known  as  the  Consolato  del  Mare  was  compiled  for  the  benefit  of  the 
merchants  of  Barcelona.  The  earliest  known  copy  is  in  the  Catalonian  language.  It  is 
generally  admitted  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  13th  century — between  the  years  1226  and 
1270.  It  is  remarkable,  if  this  be  so,  that  the  preceding  Ordin.  do  not  make  some 
mention  of  iL  There  is  a  solution  compatible  with  this  state  of  things — and  but  one, 
viz.,  that  the  Consolato  was  compiled  as  a  record  of  the  customs  of  other  ports  and 
maritime  states — ^a  knowledge  of  which  would  become  necessary  to  the  estab.  of  the 
Consular  Courts;  while  the  Statutes  or  Ordin.  already  named  were  simply  home 
regulations. 

It  further  happens  that  in  the  Ordin.  of  1343  reference  is  made  in  several  chapters  to 
Les  Costumes  Scrites  de  la  Mar ;  but  M.  Pardessus  thinks  that  these  references  were 
not  to  what  we  commonly  speak  of  as  the  Consolato  dd  Mare^  an  important  point  upon 
which  we  believe  he  is  mistaken. 

In  Nov.,  I435i  ^^  magistrates  of  Barcelona  promulgated  an  Ordin.  on  maritime 
expeditions,  and  on  the  obligations  of  the  owners,  masters,,  freighters,  and  crews  of 
vessels.  This  Ordin.  makes  express  mention  of  the  Consolato;  and  it  is  bdieved  that  its 
object  was  to  incorporate  into  the  local  jurisprudence  some  of  the  provisions  of  this 
larger  code ;  and  also  some  regulations  regarding  Marine  ins, — the  practice  of  which  had 
certainly  before  this  period  become  very  general  in  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
Ordin.,  after  reciting  the  authority  of  the  merchants  by  whom  it  was  promulgated, 
proceeds : 

The  councillors  and  elders  of  the  said  town,  to  extirpate  all  frauds  and  injuries,  discussions,  and 
disputes,  which  may  take  place  in  the  said  town  with  reference  to  assu.  on  ships  and  other  vessels,  and 
on  merchandise,  efiects  and  goods,  and  also  for  the  advantage  of  the  assured — Order,  That  henceforward 
ships  or  vessels  not  belonging  to  the  King's  subjects  or  loans  on  bottomry  made  on  such  vessels  are 
not  to  be  assu.  at  Barcelona.  Disobedience  of  this  law  to  entail  forfeiture  of  prems.,  and  absence  of 
all  remedy  against  the  underwriters. 

Ships  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  the  King  to  be  assu.  up  to  three-fourths  of  their  value  only — such 
value  to  be  stated  in  the  pol.  when  the  contract  is  entered  into,  after  an  estimation  has  been  made  by 
the  Consuls  of  the  sea. 

The  captains,  shippers,  or  any  other  person  not  to  assure  the  said  vessels  for  more  than  such  Aree- 
fourths  j  and  it  any  one  has  borrowed  on  bottomry,  these  loans  must  be  taken  into  account  in  the 
estimation,  and  deducted  from  the  assurances,  in  whole  or  in  part,  up  to  the  three-fourths  of  the  value 
of  the  vessel,  or  parts  thereof,  according  to  the  estimation. 

This  Ordin.  must  be  regarded  as  purely  localy — that  is,  confined  in  its  operation  to  the 
city  of  Barcelona,  and  to  ships  owned  by  its  citizens — none  other  being  allowed  to  be 
ins.  under  its  provisions.  Yet  it  is  of  remarkable  interest  as  being  the  earliest  in  which  we 
find  any  direct  mention  of  Marine  ins. 

About  the  same  period  (1435)  another  Ordin.  was  promulgated  from  this  city— now 
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generally  known  as  the  Barcelona  Ins.  Ordin.  It  seems  to  furnish  some  presumption 
of  earlier  Ordin.,  for  it  commences  thus :  "  Whereas  in  times  past  but  few  Ordin.  of  ins. 
have  been  made,  which  defect  wants  correction  and  amendment,  etc"  Then  several 
of  its  articles  announce  that  their  object  is  to  remedy  abuses,  and  to  decide  certain  con- 
troverted points.  This  is  regarded  as  a  general  Ordin  of  marine  ins.,  prob.  applying  to 
the  Spanish  Dominions  generally,  as  distmguished  from  the  preceding  one  of  mere  local 
operation ;  why  otherwise  there  should  have  been  two  Ordin.  of  nearly  the  same  date 
would  seem  inexplicable. 

Man^  of  the  provisions  of  the  Cansolalo  were  embodied  in  this  Ordin.,  which  was 
successively  corrected  and  enlai^g;ed  in  the  years  1436, 1458,  and  1461.  It  seems,  however, 
that  all  these  Ordin.  were  r^smled  as  experimental,  and  the  whole  were  recast  into  the 
Ins.  Ordin.  promulgated  in  1^4. 

In  14JS1,  me  Crown  of  Araf  on  being  united  to  the  Spanish  Monarchy  by  the  marriage 
of  FenUnand  the  Catholic  with  Isabel^,  heiress  of  Castile,  the  Catalans  became  subject 
to  the  laws  of  Spain ;  and  hence  soon  after  this  period  we  do  not  hear  more  of  the 
Barcelona  Ordin. ;  they  merge  naturally  into  those  of  Spain — which  will  be  presented  to 
the  reader  in  due  course.  [Average,  Maritime.]  [Bottomry.]  [Consolato  del 
Mare.]    [Spain,  Ins.  Ordin.  of.] 

BARCLAY,  Archibald  C,  Man.  Director  of  Equitable  Fire  from  1857  down  to  its  amalg. 
in  i860.    He  was  also  the  promoter  of  the  United  Equitable  Life,  projected  in  1858. 

BARE  Poles. — The  masts  without  any  sails  upon  them,  the  ship  bemg  at  sea.  Under 
"  bare  poles  "  in  general  implies  that  the  wind  is  so  high  that  no  sail  can  be  exposed  to 
it. — Brande, 

BARFOOT^  H.  C,  was  Sec  of  Prudential  horn  1852  to  1856. 

BARGAIN bE. — ^A  person  to  whom  a  bargain  and  ssue  is  made.  Bargainer^  or  Bargainor^  a 
person  who  makes  a  bargain  and  sale. 

BARQAINSy  Insurance  op. — It  is  most  prob.  that  this  system  of  ins.  originated  in  Holland. 
We  find  the  first  notice  of  its  practice  there.  The  arguments  in  support  of  it  we  may 
give  in  condensed  form  as  follows : — Those  that  buy  on  a  certain  bargain  cannot  know 
what  profit  or  loss  they  are  to  have  on  what  they  have  so  bought  until  they  re-sell ;  and  the 
price  of  goods  may  rise  or  fall  much  at  the  expiration  of  contracts  :  so  that  they  may  chance 
to  lose  considerably,  when  at  the  time  of  making  the  contract  they  expected  to  have  made  a 
great  profit  Prudent  people,  therefore,  who  do  not  choose  to  risk  a  great  deal  on  goods 
which  they  think  must  rise  or  fall  considerably,  do  not  care  to  buy  or  sell  on  a  certain 
bargain,  but  choose  rather  to  give  an  agreed  sum  to  somebody,  who  in  consideration  thereof 
obliges  himself  to  deliver  or  receive  the  goods  in  question  at  an  appointed  time  and  at  a 
limited  price,  if  they  think  proper  to  insist  on  his  delivering  or  receiving  them ;  on  eon- 
eUtion  that  if  cU  the  appointed  time  they  do  not  request  thejulflliug  of  the  contract^  the  sum 
given  will  be  lost,  ana  the  contract  void. 

The  sum  given  is  called  prem.^  aAd  the  liberty  that  the  giver  of  the  prem.  has  toliave 
the  contract  fulfilled  or  not,  is  called  option,  and  the  contracts  are  made  to  the  bearer. 
Here  is  one  of  them — a  contract  to  ddiver—yexj  much  in  some  respects  after  the  nature 
of  a  short  form  of  marine  policy : 

I,  the  underwriter,  confess  to  have  received  of  the  beaxer  the  nun  of  x^o  guilders  current  monej, 
agsunst  which  I  engage  and  bind  myself  to  deliver  from  henceforth  at  any  tune  until  the  .  .  .  ,  that  day 
inclnsive,  zo,ooo  lbs.  of  good  and  (deliverable  Dutch-made  starch,  at  the  price  of  z6  guilders  current 


_  itnispi 
I  shall  never  be  obliged  to  restore  the  same,  nor  shall  ever  anybody  be  entitled  to  reclaim  the  same.— 
Signed,  etc 

These  contracts,  either  4?  reeeiue  or  ddiuer^  might  be  had  during  the  last  century  ready 

printed  of  the  stationers  in  Amsterdam,  and  the  blanks  needed  onl^  to  be  filled  up  with 

^  the  sum  given^  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  goods,  the  price  and  time  of  delivering  and 

f  receiving.     The  interest  of  him  who  gave  the  prem.  for  ddiveryt  was  that  the  goods  should 

rise;  and  the  interest  of  him  who  eive  the  prenv  for  receiving,  that  the  goods  should  &11. 

These  contracts  were  sold  and  resold  at  pleasure  in  Amsterdam,  without  any  indorsement 

I  or  guarantee  of  those  who  sold,  when  they  were  signed  by  good  and  known  people, — Ricard's 

This  was  no  doubt  a  species  of  gambling  pure  and  simple.  The  takers  of  prems.  of 
I  this  sort,  says  Weskett,  venr  often  engage  themselves  to  much  more  than  they  think ;  for 

there  often  happen  such  unforeseen  accidents  in  trade,  that  the  goods  thev  bind  themselves 
to  deliver  or  receive  rise  or  fall  from  25  to  30  p.c  during  the  time  of  uieir  engagement : 
besides^  there  are  a  thousand  artifices  practised  in  this  way  of  traffic,  and  very  often 
rogueries;  so  that  whoever  launches  into  it  too  far  is  almost  sure  to  be  ruined.  It  is  a 
great  deal  better  to  give  than  to  take  prems.,  because  he  that  gives  the  prem.  is  under  no 
engagement,  and  loses  nothing  more  than  his  prem.  in  case  the  goods  do  not  arrive  to 
the  price  he  imagined. 

Bargains  of  a  somewhat  similar  character  were  also  made  in  Holland  upon  East 
India  Cos.  Stock  of  the  Chamber  of  Amsterdam  ;  the  West  India  Cos.  ditto ;  and  the 
East  India  Cos.  Stocky  although  it  was  prohibited  at  Amsterdam  to  sell  any ;  and  these 


■■ 
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bargains  were  covered  by  ins.  So  contracts  were  likewise  very  frequently  negociated 
there  in  the  same  manner  for  most  sorts  of  goods,  when  they  either  b^^  to  grow  scarce, 
or  that  there  was  great  plenty  of  them,  provided  the  same  could  be  ascertained  at  a 
certain  value  or  goodness.  Similar  ins.  were  also  frequently  made  in  England  on  events, 
such  as  hostilities,  war,  peace,  etc.,  which  might  occasion  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  price  of 
stocks.    [Gambling  Ins.]    [Ins.  Wagers.] 

Speculative  ins.  were  made  to  a  large  amount  in  Lond.  in  1772,  by  Sir  George  Colebrooke 
and  his  associates,  on  the  rise  of  the  price  of  alum  to  £yi  p.  ton  within  six  months  ; 
which  they  attempted  to  monopolize,  and  thereby  raise  the  price  as  they  pleased,  and 
also  to  recover  from  the  insurers ;  but  the  scheme  failed,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to 
the  law  cases  of  that  period.     The  Act  passed  in  1774  did  not  reach  ins.  of  this  class. 

The  nearest  approach  to  this  class  of  dealing  in  more  modem  times  is  that  of  **  Time- 
Bargains"  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  which  had  been  forbidden  in  1734  by  7  Geo.  II. 
c.  3.  s.  I ;  but  which  again  was  repesded  in  1S60  by  23  Vict.  c.  28.     [Stock,  Ins.  of.] 

BARGE  (Low  Lat.  darg-a).—A  general  name  given  to  flat-bottomed  craft  of  a  certain  size 
employed  on  rivers  and  canals.    [Lighter.] 

BARK  OR  Barque  (Low  Lat  darca). — A  term  applied  rather  vaguely  to  square-ripped 
merchant  vessels.  A  bark  has  three  masts,  whicn  do  not  rake ;  but  beyond  this  there 
appears  to  be  no  special  mark  to  distinguish  it  from  any  other  merchantman.  A  bark, 
however,  is  never  a  steamer. — Brande^ 

BAR  LAS,  James,  Sec.  of  Scottish  Union^  which  position  he  has  occupied  for  many  years. 

BARLOWy  Edmund,  was  for  a  time  Manager  of  York  and  Lond*  He  was  trained  in 
the  Atlas. 

BARLOW,  Peter,  pub.  in  1814,  New  Mathematical  Tables^  containing  the  Factors ^  Squares^ 

Cubes,  Square  Roots,  Cube  Roots,  Reciprocal  and  Hyperbolic  Logarithms  of  all  Numbers 

from  I  to  10,000.     Tables  of  Formula,  etc.    The  work  has  a  good  reputation  among 

actuaries.     In  1840  another  ed.  was  pub.  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society  for 

Diflfusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

BARNARD'S  Act.— An  Act  passed  in  1734  (7  Geo.  11.  c.  8),  at  the  instance  of  Sir  John 
Barnard,  entitled,  "An  Act  to  prevent  the  infamous  practice  of  Stock-jobbing.'*  The 
Act  was  repealed  in  i860.    [Gambling  Ins.] 

BARNES,  A.  W.,  Act.  of  Mitre  from  its  commencement  down  to  1850. 

BARNES,  Edward  G  ,  Sec.  of  Law  Property  from  1854  down  to  his  death  on  7th  Feb., 
1872.  a^ed  50  years.  Mr.  Barnes  was  by  profession  a  solicitor.  He  had  been  in  bad 
health  for  several  years. 

BARNES,  Thomas,  was  Sec.  of  Bristol  Marine, 

BARNES,  William,  late  Superintendent  of  the  Ins.  Depart,  State  of  New  York,  and  now 
consulting  Counsel  and  Act  of  Life  Asso.  of  America.  Mr.  Barnes  was  the  first  ins.  supt 
of  that  powerful  State.  He  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  under  the  powers  of  the 
Ins.  Act  of  April  15,  1859.  The  Act  came  into  operation  on  Jan.  i,  i86a  Mr. 
Barnes  received  his  appointment  on  the  nth  of  that  month,  and  commenced  the  duties  of 
his  office  on  the  12th.  He  entered  upon  those  duties  with  an  earnest  intention  of  faithfully 
discharging  them.  The  task  was  one  surrounded  with  many  difficulties,  but  he  surmounted 
many  if  not  most  of  these.  His  first  report  is  a  document  of  considerable  interest.  His 
later  reports  are  favourably  known  to  nearly  all  ins.  men  on  this  side.  Their  ann.  appear- 
ance was  looked  forward  to  with  much  interest.  If  they  were  occasionally  deemed  too 
prolix,  it  must  at  least  be  remembered  that  thev  grew  with  the  growth  of  ins.  on  the 
American  soil ;  that  they  gave  us  our  first  real  knowledge  of  me  magnitude  of  that 
growth ;  and  made  us  familiar  with  a  system  of  State  supervision,  which,  however  dis- 
tasteful to  us  on  principle  on  this  side,  has  on  the  whole  worked  marvellously  well  for  the 
U.S.,  and  prob.  has  reduced  the  chances  of  failure  to  a  minimum.  Mr.  Barnes  was  succeeded 
in  office  by  one  of  those  political  vicissitudes  incident  to  the  form  of  government  of  his 
country  ;  but  we  believe  his  incumbency  was  marked  by  an  honest  discharge  of  his  duties, 
and  an  earnest  desire  for  the  well-being  of  those  interests  committed  to  his  charge.  If 
business  or  pleasure  should  at  any  time  call  him  to  this  side,  he  will  find  his  name  is  still  a 
"household  word"  in  ins.  circles  here. 

It  was  during  Mr.  Barnes's  tenure  of  office  that  the  pub.  of  that  most  important  work. 
Valuation  Tables,  based  upon  the  American  T.  of  mort.,  was  commenced.  [Actuarial 
Tables.] 


Asso. 
general  _ 

(vol.  xv'i.,  p.  358).  (2).  Paper  on  an  Uniform  Standard  of  Mort.  and  Int.  for  State 
Life  Valuations.  This  last  pamp.,  which  is  one  of  great  interest,  was  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted to  a  Committee  of  the  National  Ins.  Convention  held  in  N.  Y.,  m  Oct  1871. 

BARNEY,  Stephen,  was  Superintendent  of  Agents  for  Minerva  {^o.  i)  fi-om  1854  to  1865. 
He  was  very  energetic  in  the  dischaige  of  his  duties  and  deservedly  made  many  friends. 
He  withdrew  from  ins.  bus.  at  the  date  last  named. 

BARONETAGE.— In  1845  Dr.  Guy  submitted  to  the  Statistical  So.  a  paper.  On  the  Duration 
of  Life  among  the  Families  of  the  Peerage  and  Baronetage  of  the  United  Kingdom^  and  the 
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same  was  pub.  in  the  Journal  of  the  So.  (vol.  yiii.,  p.  69).  It  will  be  more  convenient 
to  treat  of  the  entire  subject  under  Peerage. 
BARRATRY  (from  the  Italian  harratrare^  to  cheat).  —In  navigation  barratry  is,  in  its  most 
extensive  sense,  any  fraudulent  or  unlawful  act  committed  by  the  master  or  mariners  of  a 
ship,  contrary  to  their  duty  to  their  owners,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  latter.  It  may  be 
committed  by  running  away  with  a  shq[>,  wilAilly  carrying  her  out  of  the  course  prescribed  by 
the  owners,  delaying  or  defeating  the  voyage,  deserting  convoy  without  leave,  sinking  or 
deserting  the  ship,  embezzling  the  £argo,  smuggling,  or  any  other  offence  whereby  the  ship 
or  cargo  may  be  subjected  to  arrest,  detention,  loss,  or  forfeiture.  Many  foreign  jurists 
hold  that  it  comprehends  every  fault  which  the  master  and  crew  can  commit,  whether  it 
arise  from  fraud,  negligence,  unskilfulness,  or  mere  imprudence.  In  England  it  has  been 
ruled  that  no  act  of  the  master  or  crew  shaU  be  deemed  Barratry  unless  it  proceed  from  a 
criminal  or  fraudulent  motive.  It  is  the  practice  in  most  countries  to  include  Barratry  in 
the  risks  insured  against. 

By  I  Anne,  st.  2»  c.  9,  s.  4  (1702),  by  4  Geo.  I.  c.  12,  s.  3  (171 7),  and  11  Geo.  I. 
c.  29,  s.  5  (1724),  if  any  owner  of,  or  captain,  master,  officer,  or  nuu'iner,  belonging  to 
any  ship,  shall  wilfully  cast  away,  bumy  or  destroy  the  ship,  or  direct  or  procure  the  same 
to  be  done,  with  intent  to  prejudice  anv  person  that  shall  nave  underwritten  any  policy  of 
ins.  thereon,  or  any  merchant  that  shall  load  goods  therein,  or  any  owner  of  such  ship ; 
the  persons  offending,  being  thereof  convicted,  shall  be  adjudged  felons,  and  suffer  without 
Benefit  of  Clergy.  If  (sec.  6)  any  of  the  said  offences,  shall  l^  committed  within  the  body 
of  any  country,  the  same  shall  be  inquired  of,  determined,  and  adjudged,  as  felonies  done 
within  any  country  are  to  be ;  and  if  any  of  the  said  offences  shall  be  committed  upon  the 
high  seas,  the  same  shall  be  tried  and  adjudged  as  by  28  Hemy  VIII.  c.  15 — An  Act 
for  the  punishment  of  pirates. 

In  the  case  of  VaUejo  and  EchcUax  v.  Wheeler,  tried  in  1774,  Mr.  Justice  Aston  said  : 
One  would  wonder  when  this  word  was  in  use  two  hundred  years  ago,  that  there  should 
remain  now  any  doubt  what  barratry  is.     I  think  it  has  always  been  the  same  in  idea  and 
general  meaning,  though  differing  in  terms  and  not  settled  in  practice — deceit,  villany, 
hnavery,  fraud.     In  Florence  it  was  so  explained  near  two  hundred  years  ago :  De 
harratarid  et  contrahandA  venditione, 
BARRENNESS. — ^The  proportion  of  women  totally  barren  has  been  estimated  at  i  in  40; 
to  this  is  to  be  added  a  similar  and  equal  barrenness  of  the  men  ;  so  that  one-twentieth  of 
the  women  are  wholly  unprolific.    In  the  next  place,  an  allowance  more  considerable  is 
to  be  made  for  partial  barrenness.   ...   It  would  be  difficult  to  make  a  good  estinuite  of 
this  quantity ;  probably  a  deduction  of  one-seventh  on  this  account  will  be  found  not  far 
from  the  truth.     Afler  making  these  two  deductions,  we  arrive  at  this  result — that  the 
proportion  of  the  effective  child-bearing  women  is  one-tenth  of  the  total  pop. —  T.  H, 
Edmonds,  1 832. 
BARRETT,  A.,  was  Sec.  oi  Law  Property  Ins,  Office  from  its  commencement  down  to  1854. 
BARRETT,  George,  of  Petworth,  Sussex,  a  Farm  Steward  or  Bailiff,  bom  about  1752, 
was  the  discoverer  or  inventor  {in  England)  of  the  Columnar  method  of  arranging  life 
tables,  which  Professor  De  Morgan  has  declared  should  be  designated  Barretts  method. 
The  arrangement  itself  we  shaU  speak  of  under  Columnar  Method.    We  confine 
ourselves  here  chiefly  to  Barrett's  claim  to  the  invention. 

It  may  be  well  at  once  to  state  that  Mr.  F.  Hendriks  claims  for  Professor  Tetens,  of 
Kiel,  priority  of  discovery,  and  the  pub.  of  a  book  thereon  as  early  as  1785  ;  but  he  does 
not  &<;sert  or  imply  that  Barrett  ever  saw  or  heard  of  this  work. 

Prof.  De  Morgan  prepared  for  Assu.  Mag,  (vol.  iv. )  a  most  interesting  account  of  the 
life  and  labours  of  Barrett^  from  which  we  condense  some  of  the  following  details : — At 
an  early  age  he  was  possessed  of  a  great  love  of  calculation,  and  spent  all  the  money  he 
could  get  on  books  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  etc.  It  is  said  that  when  a  boy  he  was  one  day 
met  by  the  vicar  of  his  parish,  who  was  in  difficulty  about  some  matter  of  calculation, 
but  was  extricated  by  his  young  parishioner,  who  levelled  the  sand  near  him  with  his  hand, 
and  worked  out  the  question  on  it  with  perfect  accuracv.  He  could  not  write  very  well, 
and  went  to  school  at  Godalming  to  learn  ;  and  soon  showed  that  if  he  could  not  write 
very  well,  he  could  beat  his  master  at  calculation. 

Between  1801  and  1813  he  ^worked  very  hard  at  calculating^  and  produced  most  of  his 
Tables.  In  181 1  he  commenced  to  correspond  with  Mr.  Franfcis  Baily,  who  aided  him 
in  an  effort  to  get  his  Tables  piTb.  by  subs.,  but  the  project  did  not  succeed.  The  Tables 
he  had  then  prepared  were  the  foIlo;wing.  We  append  some  of  Mr.  Barrett's  explanatory 
notes  thereon  :  (i).  Sweden  expectation  of  Two.  Joint  Lives  for  all  differences  of  age. 
(2>.  For  easily  finding  the  expectatibn  of  One,  Two,  Three,  or  Four  Joint  Lives,  from 
De  Moivre*s  hypothesis.  (3).  Four  Jj.c.  Male  Single  Life  Annu.  T.  (4).  Four  p.c.  Female 
Single  Life  Annu.  T.  (5).  Sweden  Single  Life  Annu-  T.  at  2,24,3,34,  up  to  lopc.  "The  last 
three  Tables  will  also  show  the  value  of  an  annu.  during  any  given  life  off  i,  payable  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year,  £z  at  the  end  of  the  second  year.  ..."  (6).  Four  p.c.  Joint  Life 
(one  male  and  one  female)  Annu.  T.  for  all  ages ;  also  showing  the  increasing  annu. 
(7).  Sweden  Joint  Life  Annu.  T.  for  all  ages  3,  4,  5,  and  6  p.c.  (8).  One,  Two,^  Three, 
and  Four  Joint  Lives  from  De  Moivre's  hypothesis,  at  2,  24,  and  3,  up  to  10  p  c.    *'The 
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Four  Joint  Lives  might  have  been  excluded  as  useless,  but  are  retained  to  exemplify  more 
fully  the  method  of  calculation.  By  this  Table  I  can  find  the  value  of  an  annu.  on  the 
joint  lives  in  a  few  minutes,  either  for  terms,  or  the  whole  duration  of  the  lives." 
(9).  Four  p.c.  [Swedish]  Table  on  Three  Joint  Lives.  "  This  Table  will  be  comprised  in 
672  pages  quarto.  .  .  .  Mr.  Morgan  has  expressed  an  opinion  that  a  work  to  that  extent 
would  never  be  accomplished  from  a  Table  of  real  observation."  N.B.— "All  the  above 
Tables  show  the  value  of  the  annu.,  whether  they  be  temporary,  deferred,  or  for  the  whole 
duration  of  the  lives,  and  at  any  difference  of  age  ;  and  therefore  you  well  know  that  the 
labour  of  constructing  them  must  have  been  immense." 

The  explanations  mcorporated  above  occur  in  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Baily.  It 
will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Baily  enumerated  18  different  Tables  m  his  paper  ;  but  they  are  all 
comprehended  in  the  arrangement  given  by  Prof.  De  Morgan  as  above,  under  nine  heads. 

In  a  letter  to  Baily,  under  date  28th  April,  181 1,  Mr.  Barrett  first  announces  the 

method  he  had  employed  : 

I  must  now  beg  leave  to  inform  you  that  mv  Tables  are  constructed  in  a  way  different  from  any^  I 
have  before  seen  ;  had  that  not  been  the  case,  1  verily  believe  the  public  would  always  have  been  in 
want  of  a  table  of  three  joint  lives  for  all  ages,  and  therefore  this  must  be  my  apology  for  adopting  _a 
method  different  from  all  others  ;  and  I  hope  it  will  prove  to  you  satisfactory.  If  any  will  object  to  it 
let  them  try  their  skill,  or  rather  their  patience,  in  producing  tables  equally  comprehensive^  that  may 
be  found  more  consonant  to  their  wishes.  I  shall  certainly  have  no  objection.  I  am  fearnil  I  was  a 
little  un^arded  in  my  expressions  when  I  said  "  Tables  showing,  etc.,"  when  it  would  have  been  more 
appropnate  to  hkve  said  *'  Tables  for  finding  or  determining,  etc."  For  the  value  of  an  annuity 
deferred^  or  for  the  whole  of  ike  same  life^^  is  expressed  in  my  tables  by  vulgar  fractions,  each  having 
the  same  denominator,  and  therefore  a  division  is  requisite  to  reduce  them  to  a  decimal  form  ;  they 
therefore  cannot  be  strictly  said  to  shorn  those  values  by  inspection,  d!errimtf/(}';  but  they  show  the 
values  of  the  annu.,  whether  for  the  whole  of  life  or  when  deferred,  bv  a  vulgar  fraciton  ;  and  con- 
sequently to  find  the  value  of  a  temporary  annu.,  one  subtraction  ana  a  division  will  be  necessary ; 
and  as  to  increasing  annu.,  the  values  thereof,  whether  temporary,  deferred,  or  for  the  whole  duration 
of  lives,  will  be  determined  in  like  manner. 

Mr.  Baily  brought  Barrett's  method  before  the  Royal  Society,  but  unfortunatdv  the 
Committee  of  that  learned  body  did  not  perceive  merit  enough  in  the  method  to  nnd  a 
place  for  the  paper  in  its  Trans.  It  was  one  of  those  unfortunate  instances  which  (as 
Prof.  De  Moi^an  remarks)  create  a  fear  lest  there  should  be  other  communications, 
as  valuable,  which  have'  been  also  rejected,  but  have  never  found  such  a  champion 
as  Baily. 

In  1 81 3  Mr.  Baily,  as  we  have  already  stated,  made  known  Barrett's  method  in  an 
appendix  to  his  own  work  on  Annu,  ;  which  appendix  contained  the  substance  of  the 

faper  that  had  been  read  before  the  Royal  So.,  or  rather  was  in  the  main  the  same  paper, 
t  was  now  prefaced  by  some  very  pointed  remarks  on  the  refusal  of  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  So.  to  print  the  paper  in  its  Trans,  ;  and  on  the  lifeoffices  who  would  not  subscribe 
to  the  pub.  of  the  Tables. 
Mr.  Baily  thus  speaks  of  Mr.  Barrett  and  his  labours  : 

He  has  calculated  and  formed  the  most  numerous  and  comprehensive  set  of  life  annu.  T.  that  ever 
were,  or  probably  ever  will  be  produced.  .  .  .  Thus  the  world  has  been  deprived  of  one  of  the  most 
extraordmary  and  successful  efforts  of  patience,  perseverance,  and  talent,  that  was  ever  produced  by 
one  man.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  as  far  as  my  humofe  efforts  can  avail,  the  astonishing  labours  of  Mr. 
Barrett  shall  not  sink  into  oblivion.  .  .  .  Amidst  a  variety  of  avocations  Mr.  Barrett  has  never  lost 
sight  of  his  favourite  object.  ^  At  an  early  period  of  his  life  he  became  attached  to  this  branch  of 
analysis ;  and  without  the  aid  of  a  master  he  made  considerable  progress  in  the  mathematics, 
with  a  view  to  his  further  and  more  complete  study  of  the  subject,  fie  very  soon  saw  how  much  the 
application  of  the  science  was  abridged,  through  the  want  of  a  more  numerous  and  extensive  set  of 
annu.  tables  than  those  wo  at  present  possess.  After  25  years*  close  application  he  has  calculated  the 
most  complete  set  of  tables  relative  to  this  subject  that  probably  will  ever  be  again  produced  by  any 
one  person.    The  tables  are  eighteen  in  number. 

In  1813  Barrett  was  appointed  Act.  of  the  Hope  Life  Office ;  but  by  the  end  of  1815 
was  relieved  of  that  appointment.  Prof.  De  Morgan  furnishes  prob.  the  true  reason  for 
the  brevity  of  the  en^ement :  **  Barrett  was  by  wsk^yxr^  ^  calculator^  and  subject  to  the 
absence  of  mmd  yyhich  often  accompanies  numerical  thought  He  scarcely  took  a 
meal  without  marking  figures  with  his  nngers  on  the  table.  He  was  known  occasionally 
to  forget  to  sign  his  name  to  his  own  letters,  and  the  circumstance  in  the  neighbourhood 
was  considered  a  sufficient  identification  of  the  writer." 

After  this  he  retired  to  his  sister's  house  at  Godalming,  and  resumed  his  favourite 
labours.  He  felt  deeply  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  pub.  his  Tables.  Altogether  he 
laboured  for  25  years  at  their  completion.  He  died  in  1821,  after  months  of  extreme 
suffering ;  indeed  for  a  great  part  of  his  life  he  had  been  aMicted  with  gout  and  other 
disorders.    [Columnar  Method.] 

BARRETT,  Samuel,  was  orig.  Sec  of  Argus,  1833. 

BARROW  IN  FURNESS  Ship  Ins.  Co.— A  Mut.  Marine  Ins.  Asso.  under  this  title  was 
founded  in  1857. 

BARTER. — ^To  exchange  one  commodity  for  another;  or  truck  wares  for  wares.  It  is 
derived  from  the  Spanish,  to  overreach  or  circumvent.  It  is  provided  by  the  Ins.  Ordin. 
of  France^  that  if  the  (tnarine)  ins.  be  made  upon  returns  from  a  country  where  trade  is 
carried  on  by  barter,  the  valuation  of  the  goods  in  return  shall  be  made  on  the  cost  of 
those  riven  in  barter,  adding  thereto  all  charges. — TAe  Guidon, 

BARTLETTy  Rev.  J.,  played  at  one  time  a  conspicuous  part  in  connexion  with  various 
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ins.  ofioo.  Thus  between  1848  and  1856  we  find  him  chainnan  or  director  of  the  fol- 
lowing: Athenaum  L.,  Atheruntm  F.,  Caxton,  London  Exchange^  Security  Mutual, 
JPhanix  L.    In  the  latter  case,  his  brother  directors  called  upon  him  to  resign,  in  conse- 

auence  of  his  connexion  with  so  many  offices. 
TON,  Dr. — See^^r^ff,  Dr,;  also  Fire  Ins.,  Hist.  of. 
BARTON,  £.  H.,  pub.  in  New  Orleans  in  1851  Report  on  Vital  Statistics  and  Hygieniof 

the  State  of  Louisiafta^  with  an  Appendix  on  Life  Ins,    [Life  Ins.]    [Mort.  Obs.] 
BARTON,  William,  read  before  the  American  Philosophical  So.  in  1791 :  Observations 
on  the  Probabilities  of  the  duration  of  Human  Life^  and  the  Progress  of  the  Pop.  in  the 
United  States  of  America :  and  the  same  was  published  in  the  Trans,  of  that  So.  m  1793. 
[Mort.  Obs.]    [Population.] 

BARYCENTRIC  Calculus. — An  application  to  geometry  of  the  mechanical  theory  of  the 
centre  of  gravity. 

BASILICA. — The  name  given  lo  a  Digest  of  Laws,  in  sixty  books,  commenced .  by  the 
Byzantine  Emperor,  Basilius,  called  the  Macedonian,  A.D.  867,  and  finished  and  promul- 
gated towards  the  end  of  the  9lh  century  by  his  son  Leo,  sumamed  the  Philosopher.  By 
some  it  is  asserted  that  it  was  afterwards  revised  by  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  the  son 
of  Leo ;  but  this  is  regarded  as  doubtfuL  This  Digest  contained  a  number  of  regulations 
affecting  maritime  commerce ;  but  Book  LIII.  was  specially  allotted  to  this  subject. 
The  original  text  of  this  particular  chap,  cannot  now  be  found ;  but,  thanks  to  the  learnt 
researches  of  Pardessus,  its  contents  are  pretty  well  kno¥m.  We  have  already  mentioned 
the  somewhat  special  provision  regarding  average  contribution.  [Average  Maritime.] 
In  most  other  respects  this  compilation  followed  the  Digest  and  Code  of  Justinian,  and 
therefore  need  not  be  further  dwell  upon  here.    [Bottomry.]    [Salvage. J 

BASIS  OF  THE  Contract. — The  proposal  (in  U.S.  application)  for  ins.  is  made  in  every 
country,  and  in  every  branch  of  ms.  bus.,  except  marine, — the  *' basis  of  the  contract." — 
See  Conditions  of  Ins. 

BASTARD. — A  child  not  bom  in  lawful  wedlock.  An  attempt  made  in  England,  in  1236, 
to  legitimate  bastard  children  by  the  subsequent  marriage  of  the  parents  failed,  and  led  to 
the  answer  to  the  barons  assembled  in  the  Pari,  of  Merton,  Nolumus  Ifffes  Anglice  mutari, 
"  We  will  not  have  the  laws  of  England  changed. " —  Vincent.  [Births  j  [Ijllegitimate 
Births.] 

BASTINE,  L.  &  E.  Vanhoorebek,  pub.  1847  :  Observations  sur  le  systime  des  Assurances 
par  that, 

BATEMAN9  Dr. — In  September,  1804,  he  commenced  a  series  of  obs.  and  reports  on  the 
Diseases  of  Lond.^  which  he  continued  till  the  end  of  Aug.  1816.  The  subjects  of  these 
reports  were  the  cases  that  occurred  at  the  Public  Dispensary  in  Lond.,  in  which  he  was 
a  physician.  They  were  first  pub.  quarterly  in  the  Edin.  Medical  and  Physical  Joum.  ;  but 
the  author  collected  them  into  a  separate  vol.,  which  he  pub.  in  1819,  with  an  introduc- 
tion containing  an  Historical  Survey  of  the  Diseases  of  Lond,    [Diseases.]    [London.] 

BATEMANy  Thomas  B.,  Fire  Manager  of  London  Assurance  since  1858.  He  entered  that 
office  as  a  junior  in  1837,  and  passed  through  the  various  stages  until  he  reached  the  head 
of  his  department. 

BATESy  £. — Resident  Director  of  the  Argus  for  many  years,  down  to  1862.  ^ 

BATH  (Old)  Fire  Ins.  Co. — ^This  office  was  founded  in  Bath  during  the  last  century,  and 
estab.  a  fund  of  ;£'30,ooo,  "  to  make  good  all  losses  to  persons  insured  by  them."  In 
1805  it  stood  No.  7  on  the  list  of  duty  paid  by  country  offices,  its  amount  being 
>f  1599  9f.  $//.     It  carried  on  bus.  until  1827,  when  its  connexions  were  trans,  to  Sun, 

BATH  Sun  Fire  Ins  Office,  founded  in  Bath  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century.  It 
also  had  a  fimd  of  £z^iO0O  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  losses.  In  1805  it  stood  No.  12 
on  the  list  of  duty  paid  by  country  offices.  In  1838  its  bus.  was  trans,  to  the  Sun,  It  was 
stated  that  one  of  these  Bath  offices  lost  ;f  18,000  before  it  relinquished  bus. 

BATHS  AND  Wash-houses. — In  districts  to  which  the  Public  Health  and  Local  Govern- 
ment Acts  are  applied,  the  Local  Board  of  Health  may  supply  water  from  any  works 
belonging  to  them  to  any  Public  Baths  or  Wash-houses  (11  &  12  Vict.  c.  63,  s.  77).  By 
the  Wash-houses  Acts  (9  &  10  Vict,  c  74,  and  10  &  11  Vict.  c.  61),  it  is  provided 
that  the  Council  of  any  Borough,  or  Commissioners  appointed  with  th»  approval  of  the 
Sec.  of  State  in  any  parish,  upon  resolution  of  two-thirds  of  the  ratepayers  voting  at  a 
vestry  specially  called  for  the  purpose,  may  erect  or  convert  any  buildin£s  into  Public 
Baths  and  Wash-houses,  etc.  etc.  In  the  Assu.  Mag,  (vol.  vii.,  1856),  reference  is  made 
to  the  want  of  Public  Baths  in  London. 

BATTA. — Deficiency,  discount,  allowance  to  troops  in  the  field.    A  term  used  in  India. 

BATTENED  Down. — When  the  hatchways  of  a  ship  are  in  very  bad  weather  covered  with 
strong  gratings,  and  these  with  painted  canvas  naued  under  long  pieces  of  wood  (battens) 
to  keep  the  water  from  getting  l^low  the  decks. 

BATTERSONy  Tames  G.,  the  enterprising  President  of  the  Travellers  and  the  Railway 
Passengers^  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  in  a  word  the  founder  of  the  bus.  of  Accident  ins. 
in  the  U.S.  Mr.  Batterson  lives  pleasantly  in  the  memory  of  those  who  made  his 
acquaintance  on  this  side. 

BATTLE,  Deaths  in.— These  rank  as  Order  2  in  the  Class  of  Violent  Deaths.    Under 
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head  of  War  we  shall  present  some  faiteresting  statistics,  compiled  by  Mr.  Hodge,  Mr. 
Farren,  and  others.  In  the  Assu.  Mag.  for  1856-57  will  be  found  some  valuable  papers 
on  this  subject,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Hodge. 

BATTLE,  Wager  op. — A  species  of  judicial  murder,  being  a  trial  by  combat  formerly 
allowed  by  our  English  laws,  under  the  name  of  Appeal^  or  Assiu  of  BatUe^  or  Writ  qf 
Eighty  where  the  defendant  in  an  appeal  of  murder  might  fight  with  the  appellant,  and 
maice  proof  thereby  of  his  guilt  or  innocence.  The  last  Instance  of  resort  to  sudi  an 
appeal  was  as  recently  as  181 8,  whoi  a  young  maid,  Mary  Ashford,  was  believed  to 
have  been  violated  and  murdered  by  Abraham  Thornton,  who  in  an  appeal  claimed  his 
right  by  his  Wager  of  Battle,  which  the  Court  allowed  ;  but  the  appellant,  the  brother  of 
the  maid,  refused  the  challenge,  and  the  accused  escaped.  The  law  was  immediately 
afterwards  repealed  by  59  Geo.  III.  c.  46  (1819).  The  deaths  from  this  cause  can  only 
have  been  nominal 

BAUMANN,  Christian  Jacob.— He  edited  in  1775  the  4th  ed.  of  Sussmilch's  famous 
work  On  the  Divine  Decree  in  the  Variations  in  the  Human  Race^  with  regard  to  Births^ 
Deaths^  etc.  ;  and  in  1776  he  added  a  3rd  vol.,  consisting  of  additions  to  the  other  two, 
and  remarks  upon  them,  with  many  new  tables,  and  a  copious  index.     [Mort.  Obs.] 

BAUMHAUER,  M.  M.  Von,  Director  of  the  Statistical  Department  in  the  Netherlands.  A 
paper  by  this  gentleman.  On  the  Method  of  Constructing  Tables  of  Mort,,  appeared  in  the 
programme  of  the  7th  Session  of  the  International  Statistical  Congress  held  at  the  Hague, 
in  Sept.,  1869.  A  trans,  of  this  paper,  by  Mr.  J.  Hill  Williams,  appears  in  the  Assu. 
Mag,  xvi.  p.  34. 

BAVARIA.— A  kingdom  in  South  Germany.  Pop.  (i860),  4,689,837 — density  p.  sc^uare 
mile,  158.  In  the  6th  Rep.  of  Reg.-Gen.  (1845),  there  are  some  interesting  statistics 
regarding  its  births,  marriages,  and  deaths.  In  1840  the  pop.  was  4,308,7^1.  Number 
of  Families,  95^,2618.  Number  of  Males  under  14,  607,585  ;  above,  1,465,052.  Females 
under  14,  622,565;  above,  1,612,949.  Total:  Males,  2,073,237;  Females,  2,235,514. 
In  the  Assu.  Mag.,  185 1  (voL  L  p.  348),  will  be  found  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
operations  of  the  Cattle  Ins.  Co.  of  the  Pfalz.  [Cattle  Ins.]  Fire  ms.  of  buildings 
is  carried  on  by  the  State,  but  not  for  profit     The  prenL  a  few  years  since  averaged 
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BAWTREE,  George,  was  Sec  of  Essex  and  Suffolh  Equitable  irom  1852  to  1868. 

BAY.— An  arm  of  the  sea  more  or  less  surrounded  by  land  except  at  the  entrance. 

BAYy  R.,  Underwriter  in  Lond.  of  Axienda  Assicuratrice  in  1868. 

BAYES,  Rev.  Thomas.— There  was  pub.  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1763,  An  Essay  towards 
Solving  a  Problefn  in  the  Doctrine  of  Chances,  from  the  pen  of  this  gentleman,  of  whom 
Prof.  De  Moigan  has  spoken  in  terms  of  eulogy. 
In  1764  the  same  paper  re-a{^ared  in  the  same  pub.,  with  some  add.  by  Dr.  Price. 

BAYLEYy  Mr.,  Newington  Causeway,  perfected  in  1072  an  improved  fire-escape,  which  in 
future  is  to  be  employed  in  the  metropolis.     [Fire-escapes.] 

BAYLEY,  John  Diggles,  was  Act.  of  the  Royal  Exchange  from  1820  to  1838.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  prosp.  of  the  Corp.  that  at  this  date  the  head  of  the  life  department  was 
called  "Life  Accountant,"  but  at  involved  the  duties  of  Act.  The  modem  designation 
of  Act.  is  now  used  even  by  this  venerable  Corp.  Mr.  Bayley  gave  evidence  before  the 
Select  Pari.  Committee  on  F.  Sos.  in  1827. 

BAYLISy  Edward,  the  late,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  many  remarkable 
men  who  have  figured  in  ins.  history.  He  was  essentially  a  promoter  or  founder  of  ins. 
offices,  and  he  was  something  more — ^he  was  an  enthusiast  in  the  cause  of  life  ins.  We 
shall  briefly  trace  his  ins.  biography.  He  was  orig.  a  clerk  in  the  Alliance  F.  and  L.  In 
1838  he  promoted  the  Victoria  Life  (No.  i),  and  became  its  Act.  In  1839  he  aided  in 
founding  the  English  and  Scottish  Law,  and  became  its  Act.  In  each  of  these  offices  he 
made  the  practice  of  granting  loans  in  connexion  with  life  ins.  a  feature.  About  1842  he 
founded  tne  Anchor  Life,  and  became  its  Act.  and  Man.  In  1843  he  founded  the 
Candidate,  and  in  1847  the  Professional,  with  which  latter  office  his  name  is  more 
particularly  known,  and  he  became  its  Act.  and  Sec.  In  1851  he  aided  in  founding  the 
Trafalgar,  of  which  his  son  became  the  Man.,  and  he  the  Act.  In  the  following  year 
he  aided  in  founding  the  Waterloo  Lifcj  Education,  Casualty,  and  Self  Relief  Assu,  Co.y 
of  which  his  son-in-law  became  the  Man.  These  were  no  sooner  well  off  his  hands,  than 
we  find  him  aidihg  in  the  promotion  of  the  Unity  Fire  (1853).  Lastly,  in  1854,  he  pro- 
moted the  British  Nation,  of  which  he  became  the  Man.  and  Act. 

In  all  his  later  schemes  there  was  a  curious  mixing  up  of  philanthropy  with  business, 
as  will  be  seen  in  their  individual  histories  as  we  come  to  tnem.  He  saw  in  life  ins.  a 
great  power  for  good ;  and  he  desired  to  tax  its  capabilities  far  beyond  their  power  or  even 
possible  limits ;  hence  at  least  one  cause  of  the  misfortunes  which  befell  his  various 
projects— -of  these  the  only  one  now  remaining  is  the  English  and  Scottish  Law^  from 
the  management  of  which  he  was  severed  at  a  very  early  date. 

In  1844  Mr.  Baylis  pub.,  The  Arithmetic  of  Annu.  and  Life  Assu.,  or  Compound  Int, 
Simplified ;  Explaining  the  Value  of  Annu,  Certain  or  Contingent  on  One  or  Two  Lives, 
and  the  Value  of  Assu,  in  Single  and  Ann,  Payments,  and  Comprehending  the  Value 
of  Leases^  Pensions,  Freeholds,  and  Rev.  Sums  in  Possession  or  Expectation^  Inifiudiate^ 
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Deferred,,  or  Temporary ^  Illustrated  with  Practical  and  Familiar  Examples.  This  work 
is  chiefly  arithmetical,  and  teaches  much  more  by  example  than  by  precept.  Indeed  it 
may  be  said  to  be  completely  ovemm  with  examples,  some  with  and  a  great  many  more 
without  solutions.  The  work  is  now  scarce,  in  it  was  contained  a  proposal  for  the 
abolition  of  poor-rates  by  means  of  life  aimu.    [Poor  Laws  and  Life  Ins.] 

In  1852  Mr.  Baylis  pub.,  Reply  of  Professional  [Life  Ofifice]  to  Attacks^  etc. 

The  editor  of  the  Post-Mag.^  who  had  often  been  in  conflict  with  Mr.  Baylis  and 
members  of  his  family,  said  of  this  gentleman  in  1852  : — "I  believe  him  to  be  an  amiable 
generous-hearted  man,  rich  in  intelligence,  of  inexhaustible  energy,  indomitable  in 
resolution,  but  a  mistaken  enthusiast  on  the  question  of  life  ins."  We  believe  this  to  be  a 
▼eiy  just  estimate  of  his  character. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  a  previous  promoter  to  give  Mr.  Baylis  the  credit  of  being  the  sole 
projector  of  schemes  for  combining  charitable  objects  with  the  practice  of  life  ins.  Mr. 
Charles  Povey  preceded  Mr.  Baylis  by  at  least  a  century,  and  he  may  fairly  cUim  to  have 
been  the  originator  of  the  system.  In  proof  see  account  of  his  project  under  title  of 
Proprietors  of  the  Traders  Exchange  House.     [PoVEY,  Charles.] 

About  the  year  1859,  being  then  stricken  in  years,  and  suffering  under  the  repeated 
disappointment  occasioned  by  the  failure  of  his  projects,  he  left  England,  and  settled  down 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  we  believe  he  again  made  efforts  in  the  old  direction, 
bat  without  success.  He  died  in  1861,  aged  about  70. 
BAYLIS9  Thomas  Hutchinson,  son  of  the  preceding,  possessing  a  similar  amount  of 
enterprise  in  the  foimding  of  ins.  asso.,  but  minus  the  philanthropy.  We  find  him  first 
(about  1842)  a  clerk  in  the  Anchor  (No.  i).  In  1850  he  had  become  Manager  of  the 
Trafalgar  Life.  While  in  that  position  he  aided  in  the  formation  of  the  Unity  Fire, 
of  which  he  became  the  General  Man.  (1852).  In  1854  he  founded  the  Unity  General 
Life,  of  which  he  became  Managing  Director,  this  company  absorbing  the  business 
of  the  Trafalgar,  A  little  later,  and  the  Unity  Bank  was  also  founded  by  the  same 
promoter. 

Pausing  here  for  a  moment,  we  may  remark  that  the  buildinp^  up  of  these  Unity  inst. 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  great  event  in  the  life  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Baylis.  He  therein  exhibited 
a  large  amount  of  enterprise,  energy,  and  tact ;  yet  the  seeds  of  their  dissolution  were 
sown  almost  before  their  fiUl  development  was  realized.  These  circumstances  will  be 
made  more  clear  when  we  trace  the  individual  histories  of  the  offices  named. 

By  July,  1856,  Mr.  Baylis  found  himself  in  a  serious  controversy  with  his  co-directors  of 
the  Unity  General,  which  led  to  his  resignation.     August  was  spent  in  pamphleteering. 
On  nth  Sept.  a  meeting  of  shareholders  was  held.    It  was  resolved  mereat  that  Mr. 
Baylis  be  appointed  Man.  pro  tem.     On  the  3rd  Oct.  the  board  passed  a  series  of 
resolutions  regarding  Mr.  Baylis's  position,  "which  they  considered  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  asso."  (iftter  alia) : 

3.  That  he  should  in  future  never  incur  on  behalf  of  the  asso.  any  large  expenditure  without  the 
£rect  sanction  of  the  board.  4.  That  he  should  be  required  to  give  an  undertaking  to  the  board  that  he 
will  not  directly  or  indirectly  mix  himself  up  with,  or  promote  any  new  cos.  or  schemes,  but  sedulously 
address  himself  to  the  re-organization  and  further  development  of  this  asso.  5.  That  his  salary  be 
jf  600  p.a.,  with  a  commission  at  the  rate  of  3  p.c.  on  new  ann.  prems.,  less  7^  p.c.  paid  as  commission 
to  agents. 

On  the  7th  Oct.  Mr.  Baylis  accepted  the  above  terms  in  writing.  On  the  loth  he 
advertised  that  he  had  done  so ;  but  on  the  21st  of  same  month  a  general  meeting  of  ihh 
shareholders  took  place,  and  thereat  it  was  resolved  that  **  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Baylis,  the 
late  Managing  Director,  be  no  longer  an  officer  of  this  asso.'* 

Hoarding  the  Unity  F.,  on  the  23rd  Sept.,  1856,  an  extraordinary  general  meeting  of 
the  sWeholders  was  held  at  the  London  Tavern,  and  after  great  complaints  of  the 
extravagance  of  the  management,  a  committee  of  investigation  was  appointed.  The 
next  we  hear  of  Mr.  Baylis  is  under  date  *'  Southampton,  14th  Jan.,  1857,^  stating  that  he 
had  that  day  sailed  from  that  port  for  Australia.  On  the  27th  July,  same  year,  Mr.  Baylis 
returned  to  this  country,  *'by  the  overland  route.''  Before  the  end  of  the  year  it  was 
announced  that  he  had  commenced  an  action  against  the  directors  of  the  Unity  Fire,  for 
lidel.    We  believe  this  action  never  came  to  a  hearing. 

In  thb  same  eventful  year  (1857)  Mr.  Baylis  founded  the  British,  Foreign,  and  Colonial, 
Ins.  Asso.,  and  became  its  Managing  Director.  He  instituted  for  this  ca  in  the  first 
instance  a  scheme  of  "Life  Assu.  Classes,"  which  was  in  fact  a  scheme  for  obtaining  paid- 
up  pol.  by  way  of  lottery.  The  law  officers  of  the  Crown  prevented  the  carrying  out  of 
this  part  of  the  project.  He  next  took  up  a  project  which  Dr.  Farr  had  several  years 
before  (1853)  propounded  as  a  scheme  of  National  Ins.  Finance,  and  grafted  it  upon  his  new 
CO.  under  the  title  of  "  Consols  Life  Pol."  We  shall  explain  this  scheme  more  in  detail 
under  Consols  Ins.  Before  the  close  of  1858  a  petition  was  before  the  Court  of  Chancery 
for  winding  up  the  British,  Foreign,  and  Colomal;  and  although  this  petition  was  dis- 
missed,  its  afrairs  seemed  hopelessly  involved. 

The  next  step  was  the  regis.,  towards  the  close  of  1858,  of  Consols  Life  Assu.  Asso. 
The  eventful  hist,  of  that  co.  will  be  given  under  its  alphabetical  title.  In  1862  it  passed 
into  liquidation. 

In  1867  Mr.  Baylis  propounded  a  scheme  of  ''  Compound  Life  PoL'*^— a  scheme  which 
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not  only  possessed  originality,  but  some  features  of  real  sound  practical  merit.  It  seems 
to  have  uillen  through — at  least,  it  has  never  been  put  into  practical  operation. 

In  1868  Mr.  Baylis  matured  the  scheme  now  being  worked  by  tne  British  Imperial 
Life  Office.  We  believe  he  has  never  taken  any  part  in  the  management  of  this  00.  He 
simply  receives  a  royalty  lor  the  use  of  his  invention,  which  is  a  modification  of  the 
Consols  project. 

In  1809  Mr.  Baylis  matured  Us  aeirest  system,  known  as  the  "  Positive  Life  Assu." 
In  the  same  year  he  granted  a  licence  to  tlie  Masonic  and  General  Assu.  Co.,  to  work  his 
new  plan ;  but  some  l^al  difficulties  appatendy  intervened,  and  a  prov.  agreement  was 
entered  into  for  founding  a  new  co.,  of  which  the  bos.  of  the  last-named  co.  was  to  form 
the  basis.     That  agreement  has  not  been  carried  out. 

On  the  27th  Jan.,  1870,  Mr.  Baylis  regis,  the  Positive  Gemmment  Security  Life  Assu. 
Co.,  Lim.,  of  which  we  shall  give  a  detailed  account  hereafter.  Its  essential  plan  is  the 
issue,  in  respect  oC  each  prem.  paid,  of  a  document  called  a  **  Positive  Note "  for  a 
certain  sum  secured  by  the  payment  of  such  prem.,  "payable  to  bearer  3  months  after 
the  death  of  the  assured."  A  cap.  has  been  raised;  a  highly  respectable  Board  of 
Directors  formed  ;  offices  taken  in  Bedford-square ;  and  Mr.  Baylis  is  once  more  trying 
his  hand  at  ins.  manafi[ement. 

Mr.  Baylis*s  connexion  with  the  management  of  the  Review  Ins.  Journal,  is  understood 
to  have  ceased. 

BAYNESi  W.  WiLBERFORCE,  Sec.  of  Star  since  May,  1871.  Mr.  Baynes  has  not  had  the 
advantage  of  being  trained  to  ins.  bus.,  but  his  experience  in  public  enterprise,  and 
especially  in  finance,  may  be  regarded  as  an  ample  set-off.  That  it  was  so  regarded  by  a 
body  of  competent  men  is  clear  from  the  fact  of  his  being  selected  from  among  a  large 
number  of  well-qualified  candidates. 

BEACH. — A  sea-beach  is  that  expanse  of  gravel,  rolled  shii^le,  shells,  coral,  and  sand,  or 
whatever  corresponds  to  such  things,  exposed  on  the  sea-coast  to  tidal  action.  A  vessel 
is  said  to  be  '*  beached,"  when  from  accident,  or  by  design,  she  is  stranded  on  this  space. 

BEACON. — A  lighthouse  or  sea-mark,  used  for  the  gukiance  of  ships  at  sea  by  night  as 
well  as  by  day.  The  Trinity  House  is  empowered  to  set  up  any  beacons  or  sea-marks 
wherever  they  shall  be  deemed  necessary. 

BEACON  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  founded  in  Lond.  in  1821,  with  an  authorized  c^.  of  ;f 200^000^ 
in  2000  shares  of  ;£'ioo,  to  be  paid  up  in  full  by  instalments.  This  Co.  was  founded 
under  the  immediate  auspices  of  Mr.  John  Clark,  the  Managing  Director  of  the 
European  (No.  i);  and  he  also  became  Managing  Director  of  this  Co.  The  orig. 
prosp.  states  that  the  plan  of  this  Co.,  besides  the  advantages  offered  by  other  cos., 
embraced : 

A  rednction  of  25  p.c.  on  the  rate  of  prem.  required  to  inBure  private  dwelling*  and  household 
furniture  not  deemed  nazardons,  besides  a  reduction  of  <  p.c.  on  the  duty  payable  to  the  Government; 
and  an  equally  liberal  abatement  will  be  made  on  all  other  descriptions  ox  insurance. 

Thepayment  of  <  p.c.  on  the  amount  of  loss  on  all  property  insured  with  this  Co.,  within  one  we^ 
after  the  same  shall  nave  been  destroyed  or  damafl^  by  fire ;  and  the  remainder  so  soon  as  the  amount 
of  loss  can  be  ascertained. 

The  ins.  of  rent  during  the  re-building  of  the  premises. 

The  ins.  of  a  weekly  allowance  to  tradesmen  and  others  during^  the  period  they  are  deprived  by  firq 
of  the  means  of  pursuing  their  usual  vocations. 

The  ins.  of  property  for  specific  periods,  or  during  the  continuance  of  any  life  or  lives. 

And  to  secure  proprietors  of  houses  from  sustaining  loss  by  the  tenants  having  on  the  premises 
Property  deemed  hazardous — ^this  Co.  further  undertakes,  bv  the  parent  of  a  composition  rate  of 
prem.^  to  insure  landlords  of  such  property  against  every  risk  that  might  otherwise  be  incurred  firom 
the  misconduct  of  their  tenants. 

The  Co.  carried  on  bus.  down  to  1827,  whm  it  stopped — involving  the  proprietors,  it 
has  been  stated,  in  losses  exceeding  £Af^ooo,  Its  unexpired  risks  were  handed  over  to 
the  Protector  F. 

Sir  Peter  Laurie  gave  to  the  Pari.  Committee  which  sat  to  in(]|uire  into  Joint-Stock  Cos., 
1841  [did  not  report  until  1844],  the  following  instructive  details  regardmg  his  connexion 
with  this  Co. : 

There  were  twelve  directors  (giving  the  names  of  several  highly  respectable  persons  as  being  of  the 
number).  They  said  thev  wanted  more  cap.,  and  za  more  directors.  I  was  simple  enough  to  become 
one,  and  pay  down  my  £500,  and  the  new  directors  paid  down  ;^Soo  each,  that  was  )^6ooo ;  that  set 

the  Co.  upon  its  lej^fs ;  that  was  in  the  year  1824.    We  met  regularly,  but  Mr. was  the  manager, 

and  the  whole  business  was  in  fact  done  by  him.  At  last,  after  we  had  gone  on  as  we  supposed 
flourishingly,  I  imagined  that  it  was  all  wrong ;  and  Mr.  —  and  myself  and  two  more  looked  into  the 
accounts ;  we  had  left  it  to  the  mana^^,  who  made  a  flourishing  account  every  year,  and  it  appeared 
that  the  prosperity  was  beyond  anything.  I  myself  induced  a  great  many  persons  to  take  shares ;  but 
on  making  this  examination,  we  found  that  we  had  not  sixpence^  and  we  gave  the  Protector  F.,  office 
every  shilfinf  we  had  in  our  coffiers  to  release  us  firom  our  responsibility ;  and  gave  Mr.  — —  £9000  to 
go  away ;  that  wound  up  the  concern. 

BEACON  Life  and  Fire  Assu.  Co.,  founded  in  Losd.  in  1853,  with  an  authorised  cap. 
of  ;f  150,000,  m  15,000  shares  of  ;f  10.  The  promoter  was  Mr.  James  Sydney  Crocker, 
who  became  Man.  and  Sec.  The  prosp.  of  the  asso.  pointed  out  '*the  risk  which  is 
incurred  in  purely  mut  offices  until  a  sufficient  fund  is  realized  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
management,  and  those  casualties  to  which  they  are  necessarily  subject."  In  diis  case, 
although  the  assa  <'is  formed  on  the  mut  principle,''  (!)  this  was  combined  with  "the 
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security  of  a  gnanmtee  cap."  In  the  life  department  **  deposit  Ins.,  or  fluctuating  pol. 
kept  up  by  variable  payments,'*  were  granted.  In  the  fire  department  *'  persons  assu.  for 
the  period  of  7  years  parti,  in  profits,  and  are  at  once  allowed  a  discount  of  I  year's 
prem.  and  duty."  Four-fifths  of  profits  to  parti,  members.  The  remaining  20  p. c. 
**  forms  a  fund  to  redeem  the  paid-up  cap.,  ana  to  pay  a  bonus  upon  the  same  of  not  less 
than  100  D.c.''  In  1856  its  liie  bus.  was  trans,  to  Alleri ;  its  fire  bus.  to  Times, 
BEACONAGE. — ^Money  paid  towards  the  maintenance  of  beacons. 

BEADNELL,  John,  Managing  Director  of  the  Protector  (1853),  from  the  date  of  its 
formation  down  to  his  death  in  1865.    He  was  also  a  Director  of  the  Gresham,  and  of 
tfae  Accidental  Death  (No.  2). 
BEALf  Edward  Blake,  for  many  years  Sec.  of  Law  Fire.     He  retired  in  Sept.,  1868. 
BEALEy  William,  Goldsmith,  London,  obtained  an  exclusive  patent  from  King  James  I., 
in  1625,  for  14  years,  "for  the  sole  midcing  and  practice  of  certain  compound  stuffs,  and 
'waters  extracted  out  of  certain  minerals,  etc.,  of  this  our  realm,  called  by  the  name  of 
cement,  or  dressing  for  ships,  to  prevent  ^em  from  burning  in  fights  at  sea ;  and  also 
from  the  sea- worm  or  bemide."    For  which  grant  the  proprietor  was  to  pay  40;.  p.  a. 
into  the  Exchequer. 
BE  AM  AN,  William  C.  H.,  Assistant  Sec.  of  Briton  since  1863  ;  and  of  the  Britannia 
Fire  fit>m  its  commencement.     He  entered  the  New  Equitable  in  1850  as  a  junior,  and 
passed  oyer  with  the  bus.  of  that  Co.  to  the  Briton,     ^lr.  Beaman  is  always  spoken  of  in 
terms  of  eulogy  by  the  numerous  agents  of  hb  cos. 
BEAMINSTER,  Dorset — ^This  town  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1644.     In  two  hours  144 
houses  were  burned,  and  many  bams  and  stables.     In  1684  it  was  burnt  down  again, 
and  in  1 781  a  fire  destroyed  more  than  one-third  of  the  town. 
BEAREBf  Life  Pol.  Payable  to.— In  many  parts  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  L.  pol. 
are  maide  payable  to  bearer;  just  as  marine  poL,  share  warrants,  and  other  securities,  are 
so  made  payable.     In  this  countiy  marine  pol.  pass  from  hand  to  hand  very  frequently 
with  a  simple  signature  by  way  ot  indorsement ;  while  under  the  assignment  of  L.  PoL 
Act,  1867,  a  yery  short  indorsement  is  alone  necessaiy.     But  in  each  of  these  cases 
ff^  of  interest  must  be  supplied,  if  required,  in  order  to  constitute  a  yalid  claim.    There 
IS,  howeyer,  in  our  case  the  question  of  stamp  duty  on  the  instrument  of  assignment — a 
serious  difficulty.     It  will  be  more  conyenient  to  discuss  the  entire  question  under  head  of 
Nomination  Pol. 
BEATTlEy  Alexander,  was  Sec.  of  Railway  Passengers  from  its  commencement  down  to 
1 85 1,  when  he  resigned,  and  became  Sec.  of  National  Life,  which  position  he  occupied 
down  to  1855. 
BEAUMONT,  George  D.  B.,  Barrister-at-Law,  pub.  in  1843,  The  Law  0/  Fire  and  Life 
Assu. ;  and  in  1846,  2nd  ed.  of  same  work,  under  an  extended  title,  yiz..  Law  of  Fire  and 
Life  Ins,  ^  with  the  Latest  Decisions ^  and  an  Appendix  contcuning  T,  for  Three  Lives,  T. 
for  Ben^  Clubs,  and  other  Practical  Rules  and  T,   The  first  ed.  only  bore  one  Christian 
name — "George" — but  both  ed.  were  by  Geoige  D.  B.  Beaumont     We  haye  quoted 
from  this  work. 
BEAUMONTy  Henry,  was  Sec.  of  Provident  for  some  years  prior  to  1849.     In  185 1 
he  became  Act.  and  Sec  of  New  Equitable,     In  1852  he  promoted  the  Life  Asso,  of 
England,     He  died  in  America. 
BEAUMONT,  John  Augustus,  F.G.S.,  Man. -Director  of  the  County  F.,  and  Provident 
L.  offices  since  1841.     He  entered  these  offices  in  1824,  and  deyoted  himself  to  assisting 
his  able  and  energetic  father  in  the  conduct  of  the  growing  bus.  of  these  inst     In  1820 
he  became  Sec.  of  the  Cos.,  occupying  that  position  until  he  succeeded  to  his  present 
higher  one.     In  1842  Mr.  Beaumont  pub.  Hints  upon  Life  Ins,     His  pen  has  been 
otherwise  almost  entirely  deyoted  to  the  advocacy  of  the  interests  of  his  own  Cos  — 
rubbing  sometimes  a  little  hard  against  others  in  the  process— of  which  he  is  a  bold 
and  jealous  champion. 
BEAUMONTi  John  Thomas  Barber,  more  generally  known  as  '*  Barber  Beaumont," 
was  the  founder  of  the  County  Fire  and  Provident  Life  Offices,  with  which  he  continued 
connected  down  to  his  death  in  1841.     He  was  a  remarkable  man  in  many  respects.     He 
deyoted  his  youth  to  historic  painting,  and  secured  medals  therefor  from  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  from  the  Society  of  Arts.     At  the  time  of  the  threatened  Bonaparte  invasion  he 
raised  a  rifle  corps  in  defence  of  England,  and  urged  that  the  people  should  be  armed  as 
sharp-shooters.     To  show  what  could  be  done  with  practice,  he  held  a  target  on  one 
occasion  in  Hyde  Park  while  his  entire  corps  fired  at  it  from  a  distance  of  i|o  yards.    In 
connexion  with  the  above  offices  he  founded  a  Provident  asso.  for  the  benefit  of  working 
men.     He  did  much  to  help  forward  properly  constituted  friendly  societies  and  savings 
banks.     He  fearlessly  attacked  the  Independent  and  West  Middlesex  scheme  at  a  time 
when  it  appeared  to  be  flourishing  ana  powerful ;  and  he  bore  the  cost  of  an  action 
commenced  against  him  by  the  concoctors  of  that  swindle.    Regarding  his  own  companies 
he  warned  the  proprietors  not  to  be  too  much  elated  with  their  first  success.     By  such 
careful  means^ne  built  up  the  shares  of  those  companies  to  the  values  they  afterwards 
assumed. 
In  1806  he  founded  the  **  Provident  Inst  or  Bank  of  Sayings,"  in  Covent  Garden ; 
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an  asso.  the  first  of  the  class,  and  one  which  has  been  productive  of  much  good.     He 
wrote  an  essay  explaining  the  working  of  the  inst,  also  An  Essay  on  Provident  Banks. 

In  18 10  he  delivered  an  address  to  a  general  court  of  the  Provident,  from  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  quote  in  our  hist,  of  that  Co.  The  address  was  both  earnest  and 
practical. 

Mr.  Beaumont  was,  we  believe,  the  author  of  a  pamp.  pub.  in  1 8 14,  Life  Ins.  : 
Important  Facts,  showing  the  successive  Reductions  that  have  taken  place  in  the  Terms  for 
the  Ins.  of  Lives^  and  the  prob,  of  ultimate  failure  in  some  recent  schemes,  recommended  to 
the  serious  consideration  of  persons  interested  in  the  permanent  stability  of  such  establishments* 
By  Philanthropos.    [Life  Ins.,  Hist,  of.] 

Soon  after  this  Mr.  Beaumont  designed  the  present  offices  of  the  Cos.  The  design 
was  carried  into  effect  by  Mr.  Abraham. 

A  remarkable  circumstance  in  connexion  with  Mr.  Beaumont's  hist. — and  one  which 
nearly  cost  him  his  life — is  this :  He  had  felt  it  his  duty  as  the  Man. -Director  of  the 
County  F.  to  resist  a  claim  made  upon  that  Co.  by  Mr.  Thomas  Thurtell  in  1824,  of 
which  we  shall  give  an  account  under  the  hist,  of  that  Co.  It  is  enough  to  say  here,  that 
though  defeated  in  two  actions,  the  Co. — or  really,  as  the  parties  themselves  well  knew, 
Mr.  Beaumont — ^ultimately  caused  Mr.  Thurtell  and  some  of^his  associates  to  be  committed 
to  Newgate.  This  Mr.  Thomas  Thurtell  had  a  brother,  Mr.  John  Thurtell,  who  was  after- 
wards hanged  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Weare.  This  person  took  up  what  appeared  to  be  his 
brother's  quarrel  with  Mr.  Beaumont — but  which  was  really  his  own,  for  he  was  mainly 
interested  in  the  ins. — and  went  to  work  to  avenge  it  in  his  own  manner.  He  obtained 
an  air-gun, — the  gun  is  still  carefully  preserved  at  the  County  F.  office  ;  he  frequented  a 
house  at  the  back  of  the  office,  where  Mr.  Beaumont  then  resided.  Spies  were  employed 
to  watch.  On  Mr.  Beaumont's  leaving  the  offices  by  the  back  door  one  evening,  Tnurtell 
was  immediately  informed,  and  posted  himself  in  a. position  to  await  Mr.  Beaumont's 
return.     Mr.  Beaumont  did  not  return  at  the  time,  or  in  the  manner  anticipated,  and  the 

Slot  failed.  The  facts  were  subsequently  confessed  by  Thurtell  himself,  and  also  by 
Ir.  Hunt,  an  accomplice  in  the  murder  of  Weare. 
About  the  year  1825  another  remarkable  circumstance  occurred,  in  which  Mr.  Beaumont 
was  destined  to  take  a  prominent  part.  A  disagreement  between  the  then  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  of  Revenue  Inquiry  (Mr.,  afterwards  Lord,  Wallace)  and  the  then 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Stamps  (Mr.  Sedgwick),  gave  rise  to  a  charge  against  the 
County  F.  office  of  defrauding  the  Inland  Revenue  of  a  portion  of  the  fire  duties  collected 
by  it.  We  need  not  say  more  here  than  that  a  more  wicked  and  unfounded  conspiracy 
was  never  concocted  and  persevered  in,  and  especially  by  persons  in  high  places.  The 
directors  of  the  County  F.  tried  every  available  means  of  obtaining  a  T^al  foothold  to 
prove  the  unjustness  of  the  charge  ;  but  they  were  defeated  by  pleas  of  "privil^e,"  and 
other  disreputable  acts.  Mr.  Beaumont,  smarting  under  the  unjustness  of  the  charge  and 
all  its  surrounding  proceeding,  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  Wallace,  dated  31st  May,  1827, 
in  which  occurred  the  following  passages  : 

A  public  functionary  of  14  years  myself,  I  can  readily  make  allowance  for  another  who,  from  mere 
error  of  judgment  or  defect  of  temper,  is  betraved  into  an  occasional  act  of  harshness,  or  injustice; 
but  the  means  which  von,  in  confederacy  with  Mr.  Sykes,  have  used  to  raise  a  charge  ot  fraud  on  the 
revenue  aj^ainst  myself  and  others,  and  your  perseverance  in  that  charge  for  a  period  of  two  vears,  in 
despite  ot  the  proots  of  its  utter  falsehood  which  have  stared  you  in  the  face,  so  ^  exceed  all  the  usual 
bounds  of  official  injustice,  that  I  can  find  no  excuse  or  palliation  for  your  conduct.  .   .   . 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  describe  to  you  vour  acts  in  further  detail ;  for  if  you  are  constituted  like 
other  men.  you  will  never  be  able  to  shake  them  from  your  mind.  I  will  not  be  so  severe  on  yoor 
understanding  as  to  suppose  that  vou  believed  a  word  of  the  imputations  which  you  pub.  I  will  not 
dispute  that  in  what  you  did,  you  bore  no  ill-will  to  the  Oouniy  ¥.  office,  nor  to  me ;  neither  I  nor  any 
one  can  doubt  your  object,  who  has  attended  to  your  performances.  Indeed  your  report  discloses  it, 
when  vou  say,  that  if  a  fraud  were  committed,  and  the  Chairman  of  Stamps  (Mr.  Se(^;wick)  connivea 
at  it,  "  that  would  have  made  a  case  in  which  there  would  have  been  no  choice  how  Gov.  must  have 
acted ; "  and  then  proceed  with  the  delusiveness  of  a  Jesuit,  and  the  artifice  of  a  special  pleader,  to 
show  that  such  fraud  and  connivance  existed.  But  can  you  suppose  that  I  and  my  colleagues  will  sit 
tamely  down  with  the  insults  and  injuries  you  have  heaped  on  us,  although  only  done  to  enable  you  to 
wreak  your  vengeance  on  Mr.  Sedgwick  ? 

The  language  was  not  one  word  too  strong  under  the  circumstances.  What  did  the  noble 
lord. to  whom  it  was  addressed  do?  He  instituted  proceedings — "The  Kingx^.  Barber 
Beaumont,  Esq.,"  for  sending  the  letter  "with  a  view  to  incite  him  to  a  breach  of  the 
peace " !  Miserable  pretext !  The  upshot  of  it  all  was  that  Mr.  Beaumont  was  fined 
;f  500  -which  of  course  the  Co.  paid — and  it  is  to  be  hoped  properly  thanked  its  Man.- 
Director  for  the  way  he  had  stood  up  for  its  honour,  regardless  of  personal  consequences. 
[County  Fire.] 

In  1827  Mr.  Beaumont  delivered  another  address  to  the  members  of  the  Provident  L., 
at  the  *•  3rd  septennial  meeting."  This  we  shall  also  quote  in  our  hist  of  that  Co.  It 
contained  some  facts  of  very  considerable  interest. 

Mr.  Beaumont  died  in  i&|.i,  aged  67. 

BEAUVISAQE,  M.  Ernest,  pub.  in  Paris,  in  1867,  Des  Tables  de  Mortality,  et  de  leur 

application  aux  assurances  sur  la  vie  {rentes  via^hres  et  capitaux  payables  au  dich) ;  avec 

une  nouvelle  table  de  mortaliti  dressie  d* aptis  les  dkls  constath  dans  la  Tontine  Lafarge,  et 

la  traduction  des  lois  anglaises  de  1853  et  de  1864  sur  les  assurances  et  les  rentes  ma^es  de 
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ritoL  This  work  contains  several  French  and  £nglish  tables  of  mort,  including  among 
the  latter  Dr.  Fair's  English  Table  (No.  3). 
BE  AWES,  WYNdHAM,  Merchant,  Consul  to  His  Britannic  Majesty  at  Seville  and  St  Lucar. 
lie  pub  in  1750,  Lex  Mercataria  Rediviva;  or.  The  Merchanfs  Directory ;  being  a 
CompleU  Guide  to  all  Men  of  Business^  whether  as  Traders,  Remitters^  Owners,  Freighters, 
Captains,  Insttrers,  Brokers^  Factors,  Supercargoes,  or  Agents,  2nd  ed.,  1761,  with  an 
altered  title.  3rd  ed.,  with  laige  additions,  1771.  4th  ed.  and  5th  ed.,  considerably 
enlarged  and  improved,  by  Thomas  Mortimer,  Esq.,  1792.  6th  ed.,  1813,  by  J.  Chitty, 
Esq.,  2  vols.     "Executed  in  a  careless  and  slovenly  manner." — McCulloch. 

The  orig.  work  was  regarded  as  of  such  importance  that  it  was  pub.  under  the  authority 
of  a  royal  letter  of  licence,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

theM 


our 

^  ^  ^  great 

labour,  application,  and  expense,  compiled  a  body'o?  trade  under  the  title  of  Lex  Mercatoria 
Rediviva;  or.  The  MerckoMrs  Directory,  which  contains  every  particular  relative  to  the  Commerce. 
not  only  of  these  Kin«loms,  but  of  all  tne  known  world,  and  does  also  ei^lain  in  a  more  full  and 
ample  manner,  than  hath  lutherto  been  done,  the  Statute  of  ezchanffes,  insurances,  bankruptcies, 
bills,  obligations,  and  every  other  circumstance  proper  for  a  merchant's  knowledge,  by  which  he  may  be 
fully  guided  in  all  his  transactions  in  every  branch  of  trade ;  and  that  though  it  be  more  particularly 
adapted  for  the  instruction  and  government  of  men  in  their  commercial  engagements,  yet  its  utility  is 
not  confined  to  these  only,  but  may  occasionally  be  of  use  and  service  to  all  otner  our  subjects  ;  as  the 
lawyer  will  be  advised  therein  of  what  disputes  have  occurred  in  the  different  parts  of  trade,  and  how 
the  same  have  been  decided  in  our  Courts  of  Justice ;  and  the  senator  and  gentleman  informed  of  the 
many  advantage  which  trade  brings  to  the  nation  :  Hiat  the  whole  will  be  comprized  in  one  vol.  in 
folio,  and  the  petitioner  hopes  may  prove  the  most  useful  book  of  its  kind  hitherto  pub. ;  being  the 
products  of  a  30  gears'  experience  m  mercantile  affairs  by  him  (the  petitioner],  and  of  his  collection 
of  materials  during  the  term,  from  the  best  writers  in  most  languages ;  andfthat,  as  such  a  work  is 
greatly  wanted  by  the  publick,  and  consequently  may  be  of  general  use  and  advantage,  the 
petitioner  hath,  in  regard  to  the  premisses,  most  humbly  prayed.  That  we  will  be  graciously  pleased  to 

grant  him  our  Royal  License  and  I^vilege  for  the  sole  printing,  publishing,  and  vending  the  said 
ook,  for  the  term  of  14  years,  agreeably  to  the  Statute  in  tnat  behalf  made  and  provided.  iVe  beinr 
willing  to  give  all  due  encouragement  to  works  of  this  nature,  which  may  be  of  publick  use  ana 
benefit,  are  pleased  to  condescend  to  his  request,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Given  at  our  Court  at  St.  James's  the  8th  day  of  March,  1750-51,  in  the  24th  year  of  our  Reign.  By 
His  Majesty's  Command  (signed),  Holies,  Newcastle. 

The  author  modestly  said  in  his  preface,  "  I  wish  my  performance  may  be  looked  on 
like  the  bee's  industry ;  as  honey  will  not  lose  its  taste,  or  virtue,  by  recollecting  that 
that  insect  was  only  a  collector,  not  author  of  its  sweetness."  The  work  has  been 
freouently  consulted  bv  us  in  the  progress  of  these  pages. 

BECHER,  Rev.  John  Thomas,  of  Southwell,  Notts.— This  gentleman  took  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  friendly  sos.  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  and  was  well  versed 
in  all  matters  appertaining  to  mort.  tables.  He  gave  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee 
on  Friendly  Sos.  in  1825,  and  again  in  1827. 

BECK 9  Cecil,  Manager  of  Practicable  Ins.  Co.  during  its  very  brief  career. 

BECK.  Richard  L.,  pub.  in  1854,  in  pama  form,  PtacticcU  Hints  on  Life  Assu, 

BECKfcRy  Lewis,  was  for  some  years  Chief  Officer  of  ''  Hodge's  Lambeth  Fire  Brigade." 
He  afterwards  became  Fire  Superintendent  of  Western  Fire  Office.  Subsequently  he  is 
understood  to  have  taken  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Progress,  Commercuu  Indemnity, 
and  the  Monarch  (No.  3).  He  is  the  inventor  of  several  appliances  for  facilitating  the 
working  of  engines  and  fire  apparatus.  He  suggested  some  years  since  the  formation  of 
a  Salvage  Corps  for  Lond.  The  suggestion  was  iu>t  adopted  till  long  subsequently. 
He  gave  evidence  before  the  Select  ParUCommittee  on  Fire  Protection  m  1867,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  manifested  a  strong  animus  against  Capt.  Shaw,  the  head  of  the 
Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  and  made  statements  which  led  to  considerable  controversy. 

BEDDALLy  Charles,  Superintendent  of  Agents  for  Lond.  office  of  Royal,  which  office  he 
entered  in  1869.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  this  work,  when  laige  stores  of  notes  were 
being  taken  for  the  purposes  of  dassincation  and  generalization,  Mr.  Beddall  rendered  us 
some  essential  service,  which  we  take  this  means  of  acknowledging. 

BEDDALLy  Edward  Fitch,  Associate  Manager  of  the  Royal,  in  Canada,  since  1871. 
Mr.  Beddall  entered  the  Royal  in  1863,  and  for  some  years  mlfilled  the  duties  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Agencies  for  the  Lond.  office  of  that  co.  Mr.  Beddall  is  an  energetic  and 
proejessive  man. 

BEE-HIVE  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  Lim.,  founded  in  1870,  with  an  authorized  cap.  of  ;£'5o,ooo,  in 
shares  oi  £i.  In  187 1  the  cap.  was  increased  by  the  issue  of  40,000  new  shares  of  £$, 
making  the  entire  authorized  cap.  ;^250,ooo,  in  two  denominations  of  shares.  The 
orig.  plan  of  the  asso.  was  to  take  weekly  prems.  :  id.  p.  week  would  ins.  ;^ioo  for  a 
year  on  an  ordinary  zr.  fire  risk  ;  so  that  the  Co.  reckoned,  that  even  after  paying  50  p.c. 
for  collection  and  expenses,  it  would  have  in  hand,  as  a  fund  to  pay  losses,  more  than  is 
ordinarily  paid  for  gross  prems.  for  such  ins. 

In  1 87 1  this  Co.  took  over  the  bus.  of  the  Industrial  Fire.  Since  its  increase  of  cap. 
it  has  imdertaken  the  ordinary  risks  of  F.  ins.  Among  the  trustees  of  the  Co.  are  Lord 
George  Hamilton,  M.P.  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Brassey.  M.P.  ;  and  other  well-known  gentlemen. 
Mr.  f.  Baxter  Langley  is  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Philip  C^ke  is  Sec. 

BEE-HIVE  So.,  at  Golden  Bee-Hive,  by  St.  Clement's  Church,  Strand,  founded  1711,  for 
birth,  marriage,  non-marriage,  and  service  ins. 
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BEECH  Oil  Annuities. — See  Hist,  of  Annu.  on  Lives  under  date  1714. 
BEELE'S  Bottomry. — ^Tbis  was  a  project  of  the  South-Sea  period  (1720).    It  had  rdation 
to  the  extension  of  the  application  of  the  contract  of  bottomry,  of  which  we  shall  give 
a  detailed  hist,  presently.     No  exact  record  of  this  particular  project  can  be  found ;  but 
some  fi;eneral  remarks,  which  probably  apply  to  it,  will  be  given  under  Bottomry. 
BEER-SHOP  Keepers,  Mortality  of.— See  Inn  and  Beer-Shop  Keepers. 
BEETHAMy  William,  was  the  first  Sec  of  Eagi€  Ins.  Co. 

BELFAST. — A  manufacturing  town  in  the  north-east  of  Ireland,  with  a  pop.  of  about 
250,000,  chiefly  engaged  in  the  linen  trade.  For  some  years — especially  between  1850 
and  i860 — ^it  was  remarkable  for  the  la^  number  of  fires  occurring,  llie  most  serious 
was  that  occurring  on  the  1st  of  July,  1859,  when  Victoria  Chambers  were  burned  down 
— the  damage  being  estimated  at  ^loo^ooa  Between  1858  and  1867  the  fires  averaged 
37  p. a.  ;  and  yet  a  considerable  portion  of  the  property  remained  uninsured.  Thus  in 
1859,  out  of  40  fires,  in  6  cases  there  was  no  ins.  In  i860,  out  of  33  fires,  7  were  unins. 
In  1861,  40  fires,  9  unins.  ;  1862,  47  fires,  11  unins.  ;  1863,  23  fires,  9  unins. ;  1864,  2S 
fires,  10  unins. ;  1865,  48  fires,  5  unins. ;  1866,  35  fires,  14  unins.  Thus  out  of  a  total 
of  294  fires  in  those  years,  in  71  cases  there  was  no  ins.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  the 
cause  of  this.  The  principle  of  average  is  embodied  in  all  fire  pol.  issued  in  this  town, 
except  those  upon  private  dwellings.  This  unusual  procedure  is  by  special  agreement  of 
the  offices. 

The  town  has  a  special  Building  Act,  which  however  was  said  at  one  time  to  be  very 
little  attended  to.  It  has  an  excellent  fire  brigade  ;  while  the  natural  pressure  from  the 
new  water-works  will  throw  a  jet  180  feet  high.  Capt.  Shaw,  now  chief  of  the 
Metropolitan  F.  Brigade,  gained  his  experience  here.  The  fire  offices  employ  a  Fire 
Inspector y  who  attends  all  fires,  and  looks  after  the  interests  of  the  office  by  removing 
salvage,  etc.  He  afterwards  examines  carefully  into  the  causes  of  fires.  The  result 
of  all  this  is  a  marked  improvement  in  the  per-centage  of  loss  of  late  years.  Yet  it  was 
given  in  evidence  before  a  Pari.  Committee  as  recenUv  as  1867,  that  the  F.  offices  had  for 
some  years  lost  in  this  town  about  j^5ooo  p.a.  more  than  the  gross  prems.  received  out  of 
it.  But  young  fire  offices  are  still  found  hardy  enough  to  venture  there  in  the  hope  of 
profit,  or  in  the  desire  for  prems.  ! 

A  survey  was  made  of  this  town  on  1st  Jan.  1757.  The  number  of  houses  was  1779. 
containing  8549  inhabitants,  of  whom  7993  were  Protestants ;  number  of  looms  399, 
Another  survey  was  made  in  Jan.  1782,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  town  then  con- 
sisted of  2026  houses,  containing  13,105  inhabitants — 6133  of  whom  were  males,  and 
6972  females ;  looms  388;  and  houses  for  selling  beer  and  spirits  119,  or  a  17th  part  of  all 
the  houses. 
BELFAST  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  Lim.,  founded  towards  the  close  of  1871,  with  anauthorixed 
cap.  of  ;^25o,ooo,  in  100,000  shares  of  £2.  \os.  Calls  not  to  exceed  5x.  p.  share,  nor  to  be 
made  more  frequently  than  at  3  months'  intervals,  after  21  days'  notice.  The  prosp.  said 
the  Co.  had  been  formed  "for  the  purpose  of  conducting  F.  ins.  bus.  on  a  S3r5tem  of 
equitable  rating,  in  accordance  with  the  character  and  merits  of  the  risks.  "Again,  "  For 
some  years  past  the  want  of  a  local  ins.  co.  in  the  North  of  Ireland  has  been  seriously 
felt,  and  at  the  present  time  a  difficulty  is  experienced  in  effecting  ins.  for  large  amounts. 
The  rapid  increase  of  the  pop.  of  Belfast,  and  the  vast  development  of  the  trade  of 
Ulster,  demand  add.  facilities  for  the  ins.  of  property  in  the  district,  which  is  daily 
increasing  in  value  and  importance."  But  ''the  operations  of  the  Co.  wiU  not  be  confined 
to  any  particular  district,  but  may  be  extended  to  all  the  principal  towns  in  Gt  Brit,  or 
wherever  a  remunerative  bus.  may  be  obtained."  Mr.  Henry  G.  Rule  was  founder,  and 
is  General  Manager  of  the  Co. 
BELGIUM. — The  mania  for  ins.  projects  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  extended  from 
England  to  Holland  and  from  Holland  into  Belgium ;  hence  we  hear  of  a  new  co.  in  Li^e ; 
and  another  at  Metz,  in  Lorraine ;  and  symptoms  were  shown  of  extension  into  Flanders  and 
the  German  States.  But  the  cos.  so  formed  were  not  of  a  lasting  character.  After  the 
restoration  of  general  peace  Belgium  possessed  no  ins.  asso.  of  any  kind.  It  was  only 
in  1818  that  the  earliest  of  the  cos.  now  existing  were  formed — ^a  fire  and  marine  ins.  co. 
in  Antwerp,  and  two  fire  cos.  in  Brussels.  In  1821  some  other  cos.  were  formed ; 
and  then  a  number  of  marine  ins.  cos.  in  rapid  succession  ;  so  that  during  the  years  1828 
and  1830  maritime  risks  to  any  extent  could  be  covered  at  Antwerp.  After  the  revolution 
of  1830,  and  the  separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland,  the  bus  of  marine  ins.  again 
languished  :  and  it  is  only  of  late  vears  that  it  has  once  more  revived.    . 

About  1838  a  combination  of  all  the  marine  ins.  asso.  which  then  remained  was  formed 
under  the  title  of  a  Riunion  cP  Assureurs,  The  results  of  this  combination  were  most 
satisfactory.  Whatever  risks  were  accepted  by  any  one  of  the  partners  were  divided  among 
the  community  in  certain  determined  proportions.  There  oeing  13  associated  offices : 
8  of  these  took  two  27th  shares  each  ;  3  took  three  27ths ;  and  2  one  27th.  Each 
associate  was  allowed  to  refuse  its  share ;  the  same  being  then  distributed  among  the 
acceptants.  At  length  so  many  cos.,  home  and  foreign,  applied  to  join  this  combination, 
that  the  proportion  for  each  became  too  small,  and  no  more  associates  were  admitted.  An 
average-stater  {Dispatcher)  was  employed  for  the  special  purposes  of   the  asso.     A 
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general  system  of  obtaining  information  on  all  facts  which  might  influence  the  value  of 
marine  risks  was  adopted.  A  strict  survey  was  held  of  all  ships  landing  and  receiving  their 
cargo.  All  claims  were  examined  by  a  special  commission  of  underwriters,  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  Recorder,  All  expenses  attending  these  operations  were  provided  by 
levying  a  per-centage  on  the  amount  of  all  claims  for  average ;  and  other  measures  of 
protection  were  taken  for  the  common  good. 

In  1S41  there  was  organized,  under  special  decree  from  the  King,  a  permanent  Central 
Statistical  Commission.  In  1845  autnority  was  given  for  the  estab.  of  provincial  or 
local  statistical  commissions. 

M.  Quetelet  drew  up  some  notes  as  to  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  obs.  to  be  undertaken 
b^  these  commissions.  He  said  therein,  '*  The  study  of  the  influence  of  the  seasons  on 
dis«isf!S,  and  the  sanitary  state  of  the  country  in  general,  has  not  yet  received  the  same 
attention  [as  some  other  branches  of  inquiry] ;  but  everything  concurs  to  inspire  us  with 
the  hope  of  receiving  the  assistance  of  active  and  learned  physicians,  who  appreciate  the 
advantages  of  a  system  of  obs.  which  would  lay  the  foundation  for  the  complete  medical 
statistics  of  the  kingdom."  The  range  of  inquiry  extended  to:  (i).  Meteorology  and 
JPhysics  [with  1 1  sub-divisions].  (2).  Chemistry :  Analysis  of  air  and  water.  (3).  Botany 
and  A£riadture[ynih  10  sv^y-d\vis\oris\,  (4).  Z<«»//?gy  [with  7  sub-divisions].  ($).  Man, 
with  the  following  sub-divisions  :  Fecundation  ;  births ;  marriages ;  deaths  and  their 
causes ;  diseases  and  their  duration  ;  insanity ;  crimes ;  suicides ;  consumption  of  food  ;  etc. 

About  1 841  another  combination  of  marine  insurers,  known  as  the  Cerc/e  d^  Assureurs 
ParUculiers^  was  founded.  This  asso.  consisted  of  20  members,  each  of  whom  participated 
in  an  equal  proportion  in  the  ins.,  without,  however,  in  any  case  participating  in  the  risks 
on  one  and  the  same  vessel  to  a  greater  amount  than  £^0,  and  without  there  being  any 
responsibility  amongst  the  members.  The  maximum  of  the  "cercle"  was,  therefore, 
limited  to  ^8oo  on  the  value  of  a  single  risk.  In  the  9  years  1 841-9,  inclusive,  the  sums 
ins.  amounted  to  ;fi,305,332.  The  prems.  thereon  (less  "returns"  ;f  1000),  Z30, 195. 
The  brokerage  was  jf  1 5 16,  being  just  under  5  p.c.  ;  the  losses  and  averages,  A 18, 197, 
being  58*34  p.c.  of  prems.  (or  1*394  p.c.  on  sums  ins.)  For  re-insurances  there  was  paid 
;f  21S0,  being  7  p.c.  on  gross  prems. ;  and  there  was  recovered  on  these  ;f  2000,  being 
6*41  p.c.  The  expenses  were  ;f53i,  or  1*31  p.c.  on  prems.  There  was  reserved  for 
"valuations"  ;£"io55 ;  leaving  net  profits  ;^87i6,  or  nearly  28  p.c.  on  prems.  received 
We  have  not  seen  the  more  recent  returns. 

Of  late  years  there  has,  we  believe,  been  more  competition  in  the  bus.  by  the  formation 
of  many  new  cos. — most  of  which,  however,  are  very  prudently  managed. 

In  the  6th  Rep.  of  Reg. -Gen.  (1845),  are  given  some  very  interesting  statistics  of  the 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths  in  Belgium,  for  the  year  1842.  We  observe  in  these 
returns  that  the  divorces  pronounced  each  year  are  recorded  as  a  set-off  against  the 
marriages  of  the  year.  This  should  be  done  in  all  countries.  In  1842  there  were 
29,876  marriages — 21  divorces.  The  returns  on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  V.  sta. 
of  the  pop.  are  kept  with  great  exactitude  :  yet  some  years  since  M.  Quetelet  observed  that 
I  in  65,  or  about  15  p.  1000,  of  the  living  escaped  enumeration. — [Assu.  Mag.  ii.  p.  61.) 

With  a  view  of  avoiding  such  defects  in  the  future,  M.  Quetelet  pointed  out  that  too 
much  had  been  left  to  mere  formt  and  that  the  intelligence  of  the  citizens  had  not  been 
appealed  to : 

There  should  have  been  selected,  I  think,  in  each  town,  a  dozen  instructed  persons,  who  should 
correspond  with  a  central  committee,  so  as  to  insure  uniformity  and  exactitude  in  the  data  collected ; 
and  who  should  moreover  name  in  each  quarter  of  the  town  or  commune  other  individuals  known  for 
their  seal  and  activity,  who  might  superintend  in  their  several  localities  the  detailed  operations,  and 
impress  upon  all  their  importance  and  utility.  This  kind  of  influence  efficiently  exercised  by  persons 
held  in  reeard  would,  jointly  with  the  measures  of  the  local  authorities,  have  produced  a  very^  good 
e£Fect.  Tne  local  authorities,  in  fact,  do  not  always  perform  that  which  is  required  of  them  with  all 
the  caution  and  exactitude  demanded  by  science ;  they  confine  themselves  to  taking  without  thought 
whatever  replies  are  made  to  them. 

At  the  census  of  1846  the  total  number  of  houses  in  the  kingdom  was  829,561 — of 
these,  799,848  were  inhabited,  and  29,713  uninhabited,  while  160,471,  or  20  p.c. 
only,  were  ins.  a^nst  fire,  for  a  total  of  ;£'43, 721,212,  being  an  average  of  £21%  each 
house,  and  just  £\o  for  each  inhabitant. 

Some  time  before  1846  the  attention  of  the  Gov.  of  this  country  was  occupied  with  the 
problem  of  whether  or  not  the  State  should  undertake  a  general  system  of  ins.,  or  leave 
It  in  the  hands  of  individuals  or  asso.  The  advocates  of  the  State  system  represented  that 
the  profits  of  ins.  were  so  large  that,  if  secured  by  the  State,  a  great  remission  of  taxation 
would  take  place.  On  the  27th  Dec.,  1846,  a  special  commission  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  project  By  the  end  of  1847  this  Commission  brought  in  a  proposal  for 
"  A  general  system  of  Ins.  against  Fire,  Hail,  and  Mort.  amongst  Cattle,"  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  State. 

It  turned  out  that  this  Commission  had  omitted  to  inquire  at  what  cost  to  the  public  treasury 
such  a  law  could  be  carried  into  effect,  or  whence  the  profits — estimated  by  some  to  amount 
to  as  much  as  ;f  400,000  p.a. — ^were  to  arise.  The  matter  was  therefore  again  referred,  this 
time  to  the  Central  Committee  of  Statistics,  and  to  some  other  persons  specially  selected 
by  the  Minister  of  Finance.     The  result  was  the  rejection  of  the  plan  as  a  State  measure. 
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In  the  course  of  the  inquiries  by  the  last-named  Commission,  some  interesting  facts 
were  obtained.  It  was  estimated  that  the  total  value  of  the  buildings  in  Beleiuro  was 
;f  84,000,000 ;  of  the  furniture,  jf  13,600,000 ;  total,  jf  97, 600,000.  It  was  found  that  the 
average  rate  of  prem.  for  fire  risks  of  this  class  was  85  cents  per  looo  francs,  or  is.  9^/.  p. 
;£'ioo.  The  Commission  had  assumed  2x.  per  ;£^ioo,  in  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 
This  would  produce  a  prem.  income  from  the  above  classes  of  property  of  ;f97,6oo  p.  a. 

Inquiries  through  the  proper  Gov.  departments  had  shown  the  mean  value  of  property 
destroyed  by  fire  in  each  of  the  years  1839,  1840^  and  1841,  was  ;^76,22a  From  1844  to 
1848,  inclusive,  ;f  94y4i6.  Average  over  the  whole  period,  ;£^85,3i8 ;  but  this  was  not  all 
from  buildings  and  furniture. 

As  regards  expenses,  the  Commissioners  considered  that  at  starting  there  should  be  a 
valuation  of  the  entire  house  property  of  the  kingdom.  This  they  estimated  would  cost 
;£'32,ooo.    The  ann.  expenditure  they  put  at  ;f  12,000. 

The  number  of  proprietary  F.  ins.  cos.  authorized  since  1830  was  found  to  be  12  ;  of 
which,  however,  only  0  were  carrying  on  bus.  at  the  date  of  the  Commissioners*  report. 
According  to  the  returns  from  7  of  3ie  principal  of  these  for  1848,  the  total  risks  ins.  by 
them  amounted  to  ;f  57,128,424.  The  prems.  amounted  to  ;£^49,278  ;  losses,  >^26,88i  ; 
expenses,  commission,  etc,  ^  17,028  ;  together,  ;£'43,909;  leaving  profit  £$3'^,  or  about 
II  p.c.  on  the  prems.  Taking  the  baL  of  each  co.  separately,  but  3  were  found  to 
have  made  any  profit. 

In  1849  a  scheme  of  Deferred  Gov.  Annu,  was  adopted  for  Belgium.  The  following  is 
a  brief  outline  of  its  provisions. 

z.  The  scheme  is  estab.  under  the  gfnaxantee  of  the  State.  2.  Any  person  not  under  18  years  of 
age  may,  by  a  sing^le  payment,  purchase  a  deferred  annu.  to  commence  at  not  less  than  xo  years  fimn 
the  date  ox  purchase.  3.  A  married  woman,  in  order  to  purchase  a  deferred  annu.,  must  deposit  the 
authority  of  ner  husband.  Magistrates  have  power  to  make  order  if  husband  refuses  without  good 
cause.  4.  The  rates  are  calculated  from  actual  mort.  at  5  p.c.  int.  5.  The  minimum  is  fixed  at  24  fir. 
(say  ^x) ;  the  maximum  annu.  that  can  be  purchased  is  X200  £r.  (say  j£;5o).  The  purchase-money  for  an 
annu.  beyond  that  will  be  forfeited  to  the  State.  6.  Any  sum  of  5  m  and  upwards  received  by  way  of 
deposit  towards  purchase  of  annu.  7.  The  annu.  may  be  made  to  commence  at  55, 60,  or  65,  at  option 
of  purchaser ;  and  he  may  have  annu.  commencing  at  different  periods.  8.  Every  person  depending 
entirely  upon  his  labour  for  subsistence,  and  who  becomes  permanently  disabled  by  accident  or  failure 
of  health  oefore  his  annu.  becomes  payable  in  ordinary  course,  shall  receive  it  immediately,  provided  5 
years  have  elapsed  fit>m  its  purchase,  and  the  annu.  ooes  not  exceed  j^x5.  9.  The  payments  are  con- 
sidered irrevocable,  excepting  those  which  a  married  woman  has  made,  or  those  which,  under  art. 
6,  have  not  been  converted  into  annu.  10.  The  families  of  the  assu.  have  no  claim  on  the  nind;  but  in 
cases  of  extreme  poverty  the  funeral  expenses  of  those  who  die  after  becoming  entitled  to  the  annn. 
will  be  paid  out  of  the  fiind.  xx.  The  annu.  are  not  liable  to  cease  or  be  forfeited  except  in  certain 
cases  where  they  exceed  j^i5.  X2.  Each  person  is  i>ermitted  to  make  his  payment  in  the  name  and 
for  the  benefit  of  a  third  party,  to  whom  alone  the  annu.  will  be  payable,  xj.  The  annu.  are  paid  in 
monthly  instalments  by  the  Gov.  agents  in  the  various  places  where  the  annu.  reside,  and  only  to  those 
who  are  residing  in  the  kingdom.  X4.  Every  annu.  has  a  little  book  of  account  showing  the  payments, 
etc..  given  to  him.  X5.  Royal  decrees  will  determine  the  form  and  entries  of  the  book,  as  well  as  the 
mode  of  proring  age,  residence,  and  continued  existence  of  insured.  x6.  The  fiind  is  under  the 
management  ox  5  commissioners  named  by  the  king.  xy.  All  receipts  for  annu.  paid  direct  into 
treasury.  x8.  These  to  be  applied  in  purchasing  Gov.  funds,  xg.  Accounts  of  fiind  to  be  made  np 
each  year.  10.  Each  provincial  council  selects  one  of  its  members  to  examine  accounts.  2X.  All  acts 
and  legal  documents  necessary  for  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  law  are  delivered  gratis, 
and  fi^  of  stamp  and  re^is.  duty.  22.  During  first  5  years  after  promulgation  of  the  law  the  annu. 
may  be  granted,  commencmg  only  5  years  after  date  of  purchase.    [Poor,  Ins.  for  thb.] 

We  have  some  account  of  the  transactions  of  ten  of  the  leading  F.  cos.  for  the  year 
1S49 — in  some  cases  the  financial  year  extended  into  1850.  [The  oldest  F.  co.  is  the 
Securitas  of  Antwerp,  founded  18 19.]  These  offices  ins.  in  the  year  jf*!  23,419,190, 
receiving  in  prems.  ;^I29,724.  The  prems.  varied  from  '071  to  '257  p.c. ;  the  average 
over  the  whole  being  "0107,  or  2J.  zd,  per  £\oq  ins.  The  losses  were  ;£'56,ooo,  varymg 
from  *022  in  some  cos.  to  '056  in  others,  p.c.  on  the  sums  ins.  The  average  being  '046, 
or  \\d,  per  £\QO  ins.,  at  the  rate  of  44  p.c.  on  the  prems.  received. 

In  1856  M.  Quetelet  pub.  a  Mort.  T.  for  Belgiimi.     [Belgium  Mort.  T.] 

The  pop.  in  1863  was  4,893,021  ;  its  density  432  to  the  square  mile,  being  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  European  country.  The  rate  of  mort  nowever,  only  a  little  exceeds 
22  per  1000  (Dr.  Farr,  1856). 

Belgium  has  most  of  its  fire  arrangements  on  the  French  plan  ;  and  the  city  of  Antwerp 
adopts  the  mode  of  action  and  drill  laid  down  in  the  manual  of  the  Parisian  Sapeur 
Pompier.     Mr.  C  F.  T.  Young  tells  us  {Fires,  Fire  Engines,  etc.,  1866)  : 

In  Belgium  paid  and  volunteer  fire  brigades  exist  in  most  of  the  cities,  important  towns,  and 
parishes,  all  of  which  are  provided  with  engines,  pumps,  and  equipments.  Some  of  these  brigades 
are  armed  and  equipped  as  soldiers,  and  reside  in  barracks,  being  always  ready  to  start  the  instant 
a  call  is  received^  to  any  fire,  either  in  the  town  or  in  the  country.  In  many  other  parts  will  be  found 
volunteer  fire  brigades,  formed  out  of  the  members  of  the  town  guard,  who  are  found  to  render  most 
efficient  service  at  fires,  with  that  spirit  for  which  volunteers  are  uways  distinguished.  Their  uniform 
and  equipments  are  generally  the  same  as  those  of  the  infantry^  of  the  town  guard.  The  greater  part 
of  the  other  portions  of  the  kingdom  are  provided  with  fire  appliances,  which  are  woriced  by  associations 
of  workmen,  such  as  from  their  business  occupations  are  most  likely  to  be  able  to  render  efficient 
service  at  fires.  They  do  not  wear  uniform  or  arms,  and  some  of  them  receive  a  certain  reward  for 
their  services,  proportionate  to  the  value  of  them. 

Under  Antwerp  we  have  already  given  some  account  of  the  maritime  legislation,  and 
the  ins.  ordin.  of  that  city ;  as  also  of  the  operations  of  the  marine  ins.  asso.  there. 
Under  Hanseatic  League,  and  Netherlands,  further  reference  will  be  made  to  these 
topics. 
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BELGIUM,  Table  of  Mortality  for.— In  1856  M.  Adolphe  Quetelet  pub.  the  following 
T.  of  Mort.  for  Belgium.  It  is  based  upon  the  entire  pop.  of  that  country,  and 
represents  the  combined  results  of  male  and  female  life.    [Mort.  T.,  Hist,  of.] 
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44 
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09 
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54 
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BELLy  George  William,  Sec.  of  Law  F.  since  1868  ;  he  has  been  many  years  in  the  same 
office,  holding  various  positions. 

BELL,  James  C.  C,  was  Man. -Director  of  Imperial  F.,  from  1840  down  to  1867.  He  was 
instrumental  in  opening  up  a  very  large  and  important  foreign  and  colonial  connexion  for 
the  Co.     He  was  also  a  Director  of  the  Impertal  L. 

BELLy  Thomas,  Man.  of  Shfffuld  and  Rotfurham  from  its  commencement,  after  it  became 
the  North  of  England^  down  to  1850.  From  1850  to  1854  he  was  Sec.  of  Anchor  F. 
and  L.  In  1855-6  he  was  Sec.  of  Hull  and  Lond.  Fire,  and  Sec.  and  Act.  of  Hull  and 
Lond.  Life.     In  1868  we  find  a  gentleman  of  the  same  name  Act.  of  Life  Assu,  Union. 

BELLAMY,  W.  F.,  was  Sec.  of  Anchor  F.  and  L.  in  1854  and  1855. 

BENECKE,  William,  pub.  in  Hamburg,  in  1805,  System  des  Assekurantund Bodmereitoesens ; 
being  a  system  of  ins.  and  bottomry  according  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  Hamburg,  and 
the  principal  mercantile  nations  of  Europe. 

In  1800  Mr.  Benecke  endeavoured  to  found  in  Germany  a  L.  asso.  on  the  principle  of 
the  Amicable  So.,  which  had  been  then  estab.  for  a  century  in  Lond.  We  shall  give  the 
result  under  Germany. 

In  1 8 14  William  Benecke  (we  presume  the  same,  but  then  described  as  of  Lloyd's) 
pub.  in  Lond.,  A  Treatise  of  the  Principles  of  Indemnity  in  Marine  Ins.^  Bottomry  and 
Respondentia^  and  on  their  Practical  Application  in  Effecting  those  Contracts^  and  in  the 
Adjustment  of  all  Claims  arising  out  of  them;  for  the  Use  of  Underwriters^  Merchants^ 
and  Lawyers,  This  work,  which  is  of  the  very  highest  authority  (and  is  exceedinglv 
rare),  was  trans,  into  French  in  1825,  and  into  Itafian  in  1828.  In  the  U.S.  the  worK 
has  been  incorporated  with  Stephens',  and  is  pub.,  "Stephens  and  Benecke  on  Average 
and  the  Adjustment  of  Losses  in  Marine  Ins.''  In  185 1  an  ed.  was  pub.  in  Hamburg, 
enlaced  and  corrected  to  that  time,  by  Vincent  Notte. 

BENEFACTOR  Assu.  Co.,  for  Life,  Fire,  and  Reversionary  Interests.— This 
Co.  was  projected  in  Manchester,  in  1 851.  It  proposed  to  transact  ins.  bus.  in  "all  its 
branches  and  ways  according  to  law."    It  never  got  beyond  prov.  regis. 

BENEFICE  (Lat.  Beneficium). — A  word  denoting  Church  preferments  of  every  class  except 
bishoprics.    They  may  be  with  or  without  cure  of  souls  ;  but  the  textn  is  usually  confined 
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to   what  are    popularly  called   '*  livings/'  as    distinguished   from    dignities.     [Nrxx* 
Presentations.] 

BENEFICENT  Life  Assu.  So.,  founded  in  1852,  and  died  out  in  the  same  year,  having^ 
been  written  down  a  swindle !  The  projector  is  reputed  to  have  been  Mr.  G.  R.  H. 
Denison. 

BENEFICENT  Life. — Projected  in  1854 ;  but  abandoned  before  complete  regis,  in  favour  of 
another  name — the  Diadem, 

BENEFICIAL  Adventure  upon  the  Lives  of  Child-Bed  Women,  '^held  at  Pratt's 
Coffee-house,  in  Cateaton-street,  between  St.  Lawrence  Church  and  the  comer  of 
Aldermanbury."  This  was  one  of  the  ins.  schemes  founded  in  171 1 — ^reign  of  Queen 
Anne — of  which  all  we  know  of  it  will  be  found  under  Child-Birth  Ins. 

BENEFICIAL  Marriage  Ins.  Office,  at  Mr.  Gray's,  Swan-yard,  founded  in  1710. 

BENEFICIARY. — He  that  is  in  possession  of  a  benefice ;  also  a  cestui  que  trust. 

BENEFICIUM  NATURiC.  BMfice  de  la  nature, — A  term  by  which  the  French  denote  the 
curative  process  of  nature,  when  unaided  by  medicine ;  and  which  we  popularly  express 
by  the  term  "  effort  of  nature." — Hoblyn, 

BENEFIT  OF  Clergy.— An  arrest  of  judgment  in  criminal  cases.  The  term  was  frequently 
used  in  former  Acts  of  Part     The  right  was  abolished  in  1827. 

BENEFIT  Societies. — Another  name  for  Friendly  Sos.  Perhaps,  strictly  speaking, 
implying  the  receipt  of  some  benefit  beyond  that  purchasable  by  their  contributions. 
Regimental  Benefit  Sos.  were  abolished  in  1849,  by  12  &  13  Vict.  c.  71.  The  23  &  24 
Vict.  c.  13  (i860),  provides  that  members  of  benefit  sos.  shall  not  incur  forfeiture  by 
inrolment  as  volunteers  or  by  service  in  any  corps  of  yeomanry.  It  will  be  more 
convenient  to  treat  of  these  sos.  in  conjunction  with  Friendly  Sos. 

BENEVOLENT  Associations  for  Orphans  and  Widows. — ^There  exist  in  Gt.  Brit, 
a  number  of  asso. — we  do  not  speak  here  of  the  eleemosynary  class — for  the  benefit  of 
orphans  and  widows,  supported  by  the  subs,  of  their  members,  managed  with  great 
frugality,  and  not  imfrequently,  in  the  present  day,  with  considerable  skill.  We  hope  to 
furnish  an  account  of  them,  more  or  less  complete,  under  the  head  of  Widows'  Funds. 
It  was  in  view  of  a  scientific  investigation  of  the  affairs  of  some  of  these  asso. — ^for 
they  abomided  during  the  last  century — that  many  of  the  earliest  problems  in  JL. 
contingencies  were  practically  applied.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Price  obtained 
some  of  his  most  apt  illustrations  firom  the  experience  of  the  Asso,  among  the  Land, 
Clergy,  and  the  Asso.  of  the  Ministers  in  Scotland,  And  even  to  the  present  day  we 
draw  much  of  our  practical  knowledge  of  certain  branches  of  L.  contingencies  firom 
similar  sos.  now  existing — especially  those  in  India. 

BENEVOLENT  Fire,  Life,  and  Loan  Ins.  Co.,  founded  in  1838,  and  carried  on  bus. 
until  1842,  when  it  passed  out  of  existence.  Its  duty  return  in  1838  was  £^i  in  1839, 
;^I3 ;  184D,  £$2 ;  1841,  >f  12— total,  £%i, 

BENEVOLENT  Union  So.,  The,  founded  in  1797,  for  granting  annu.,  and  for  the  relief 
of  its  members  in  case  of  sickness.  It  would  appear  that  the  So.  was,  by  its  regulations, 
limited  to  61  members,  and  that  it  was  not  to  be  dissolved  so  long  as  seven  members 
remained.  Its  affairs  were  afterwards  in  Chancery,  in  the  cause  of  Beaumont  v.  Meredith 
(1814),  when  it  was  held  that  such  a  so.  was  merely  a  partnership,  having  no  corporate 
character.  In  a  suit,  therefore,  against  some  of  the  trustees  for  an  account,  alleging  a 
dissolution  contrary  to  the  articles,  all  the  other  members  must  be  parties. 

BENGAL,  Mortality  in. — Several  tables  have  been  prepared,  showing  the  rate  of  mort. 
in  this  Presidency,  both  in  the  military  and  civil  services  ;  but  as  the  subject  is  surrounded 
with  many  important  considerations,-  it  can  be  more  effectively  discussed  under  India. 

BENNETTy  James,  was  Sec.  of  Lond.  branch  of  Provincial  during  1859  and  i860.  In 
1 86 1  he  was  Sec.  of  Lond.  branch  of  Scottish  Indisputable, 

BENTHALLi  Henry,  was  Act.  of  Lond,  and  Continental  from  its  commencement  down  to 
its  trans,  in  1859. 

BENTHAMy  Sir  Samuel,  in  1797,  proposed  a  scheme  for  placing  tanks  of  water  on 
houses  and  buildings,  with  a  simple  system  of  perforated  pipes,  to  which  might  be  readily 
attached  hose  and  branch  pipes,  as  an  improved  means  ol  extinguishing  fires. 

BENTHAM,  William,  Resident  Sec.,  in  Dublin,  of  Standard  Life,  and  Man.  of  its  bus. 
in  Ireland  since  1863.  Mr.  Bentham  was  trained  to  the  bus.  of  banking ;  and,  like  many 
other  bankers,  turned  his  position  and  influence  to  account  in  advancing  the  interests  of 
life  ins.  He  then  represented  the  Minerva,  In  1853  he  became  Sup.  of  agents  in 
England  for  the  Standard,  which  position  he  held  with  great  success  until  he  received 
his  present  appointment.  Mr.  Bentham  lives  pleasantly  in  the  memory  of  his  large 
circle  of  English  friends. 

BENTHAM,  W.  D.,  Sec.  of  Standard  l^txiTit  since  1871. 

BENTLEYf  Joseph. — This  gentleman's  name  has  been  familiar  to  the  ins.  world  for  many 
years.  His  hist  is  a  remarkable  one.  He  was  reared  as  a  simple  factory-lad,  without 
education  or  without  firiends  to  help  him  forward.  He  commenced  his  literary  career  by 
aiding  in  the  compilation  of  Piggotfs  Commercial  Directory,  He  ultimately  became  a 
self-constituted  lecturer  and  writer  on  education.  From  this  he  drifted  into  the  subject  of 
savings  banks  and  ins.  asso.     He  knew  nothing  either  of  the  legal  or  Uie  actuarial 
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constitation  of  the  latter ;  hence  in  his  various  pub.  he  fell  into  many  errors  ;  and  was 
indeed  too  often  but  the  tool  of  designing  persons  who  employed  or  encouraged  him.  In 
1855  he  promoted  the  Annuity  Building  and  General  Assu,  Co, ;  but  it  fell  through. 
In  1856  he  promoted  the  Savings  Assu.  Co.,  with  no  better  fate.  In  1862  he  pub.  the 
Manual  of  Ufe  Ins,  In  1865,  The  Financial  Position  of  Life  Offices — a  pub.  fuU  of 
errors  of  the  most  absurd  kind.  He  was  the  author  of  many  other  pub.  not  bearing 
specially  upon  ins.  Of  these  his  little  book  called  Health  and  fVealth  was  prob.  best 
Imown — and  deservedly  so^  He  experienced  on  several  occasions  the  injustice  of  the  law, 
in  the  matter  of  prosecutions  for  Ubel.  He  was  ultimately  struck  down  by  paralysis ; 
and  then  several  gentlemen  connected  with  ins.  offices,  who  had  known  his  career,  and 
judged  favourably  of  his  motives,  afibrded  him  some  relief — of  which  he  stood  urgently 
in  need.  He  died  in  Feb.,  1872,  aged  67  years. 
BENWELL,  James  Benjamin,  pub.  m  1821,  An  Essay  on  Interest  and  Annu.y  chiefly 
respecting  those  cases  when  Compounded  by  Instalments  intercepted  within  Yearly^  cls 
Half  Yearly y  Quarterly^  Monthly ;  embracing  a  Summary  of  the  Ambiguities  averred  of 
th£  Solutions  on  Dr,  Prices  and  De  Moivre^s  Principle^  with  a  Critical  Examincttion  into 
ike  Source  cf  them,  A  Brief  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Life  Assu,,  Notes,  Illustrations, 
etc.  This  little  work  purports  to  be  an  answer  to  Mr.  William  Rouse's  Investigation  of 
the  Errors  of  all  Writers  on  Annu,,  etc.,  pub.  18 16.  It  contains  some  orig.  ideas,  and 
is  therefore  worth  reading  when  it  can  be  met  with. 

There  also  appeared  in  the  Phil,  Mag.  (vol.  50,  p.  164),  Theorems  for  Determining  the 
Values  of  increasing  Life  Annu, 

In  1830  he  pub.  New  Formulct  in  the  Valuation  of  Annu.  on  Lives,  etc.,  and  Tables  of 
Estates  Certain  and  Lifehold. 

Mr.  Ben  well  practised  as  a  Consulting  Act.,  and  by  way  of  adv.  at  the  end  of  his 
book,  1820,  was  the  following  : 

The  author  on  this  occasion  respectfully  notifies  that  he  undertakes  the  investigation  of  all  cases 
lelating  to  contingent  annu.,  assu.,  revs.,  fines,  successive  lives,  survivorships,  etc..  embracing  every 
component  diversitv  classed  in  the  denomination  of  life  contingencies,  with  generally  every  species  of 
calculations  depending  on  events  of  chance,  etc.,  for  all  which,  an  extensive  examination  into  those 
sources  and  works  of  science,  where  such  kind  of  matter  is  dispersed,  he  presumes  has  fitted  him  to  be 
entrusted  with ;  and  unless  the  path  be  illuminated  by  mathematic  art,  it  is  impossible  successfully  to 
pursue  these  researches,  or  discriminate  in  a  philosophical  view  their  importance  in  an  orp^anizcd  state 
of  community.  It  is  well  known  that  a  maximum  portion  of  the  personal  property  of  this  kingdom  is 
of  a  tenure  contingent,  and  such  is,  from  defective  principles  resorted  to,  ever  undervalued  in  the 
stock-market,  even  with  coacomitant  causes  that  operate  so  direct,  these  refer  to  minutias  of  cir- 
cumstances well  understood;  thus  all  rev.  interests  are  so  depressed  under  their  absolute  value 
derived  from  the  real  chances  of  life ;  but  in  all  negociations  the  public  mind  is  recalled  to  the  fact, 
that  such  value  can  alone  be  made  the  basis  of  them  jnstl]r,  and  this,  as  fortuitous  restrictions 
supervene,  vsuy  and  fluctuate  accordingly,  and  here  to  determine  a  fair  and  eouitable  value,  the  chidF 
datum  is  the  T.  of  obs.,  and  such  best  suited  are  those  of  Sweden,  and  M.  de  Parcieux,  of  the  rate  of 
mort.  as  actually  existing  in  a  mix(»d  body  of  life  annuitants  composed.  The  author,  therefore,  offers 
himself  as  arbiter  in  all  such  concerns,  and  solicits  patronage  and  support  in  this  respect.  All  cases 
in  reference  to  be  made  to  him,  at  No.  z8,  Aske-terrace,  Hoxton,  or  98,  Royal  Exchange,  will  be 
specially  regarded. 

We  consider  the  above  sufficiently  unique  to  be  preserved. 

BEQUEATH. — ^To  leave  by  will  to  another.  The  word  is  usually  applied  to  personal 
property  only  ;  while  devise  is  usually  applied  to  real  property.  But  the  words  may  be 
used  in  either  sense. 

BEQUEST. — A  gifl  of  personal  property  by  will ;  a  legacy.  A  pol.  of  ins.  on  the  life  of  a 
debtor  is  a  security  for  a  sum  to  be  paid  ;  and  may  pass  in  a  will  under  the  words 
"debentures  or  debts."  This  was  so  decided  m Phillips  v.  Eastwood,  1835.  [Mortmain.] 

BERKSHIRE  and  Counties  Ins.  Asso.,  founded  "by  the  clergymen,  yeomen,  and 
tradesmen,  of  Berks  and  other  counties,"  in  1709,  on  a  scheme  of  mot.  contribution. 
The  asso.  had  some  very  remarkable  features,  which  we  shall  give  in  some  detail  under 
Hist.' OP  Life  Ins.  [Clergy,  Lives  of.]  ^Comw-ete  Ins.]  [Surrender  Value,] 
It  is  prob.  that  similar  sos.  to  this  were  estab.  in  other  counties  about  the  same  period. 

BERKSHIRE,  Gloucester,  and  Provincial  Life  and  Fire  Assu.  Co.  [named  in  the 
first  instance  the  Berks  L.  and  F.  Assu.  Co.],  founded  at  Reading,  in  1824,  with  an 
authorized  cap.  of  ;f  500,000,  in  10,000  shares  of  ;^50.  The  Earl  of  Craven,  Lord-Lieut, 
of  the  county,  was  President.  The  vice-presidents,  trustees,  and  directors,  were  men  of 
position.    The  prosp,  said  i 

In  the  hist,  of  our  own  country  there  never  was  a  period  in  which  the  union  and  advantages  of 
society  were  more  effiectively  promoted^  by  public  inst.  than  the  present.  Among  these,  none  surely 
can  lay  a  ^rer  claim  to  extensive  utility  than  the  Inst,  of  Assuminces.  founded  on  provident  ana 
equitable  views.  The  flourishing  condition  of  the  estab.  of  this  nature  already  in  existence,  whilst  it 
rMounds  to  the  honour  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,^  furnishes  the  most  complete  proof  of  their  salutary 
tendency.  Upon  Ais  conviction,  and  on  the  model  of  the  best  and  most  approved  inst.  of  a  similar 
character,  the  present  estab.  has  been  founded. 

No  proprietor,  '*  except  presidents,  trustees,  and  directors,''  was  to  hold  more  than  50 
shares,  unless  by  bec^uest,  or  operation  of  law.  Directors  were  to  hold  50,  and  might 
hold  ibo.    The  liability  was  restricted  to  the  amount  of  shares  held  : 

EvexT  shareholder,  as  a  condition  for  holding  his  shares,  to  assu.  or  cause  to  be  assu.  £$0  or  more 
in  the  L.  depart.,  or  ;^300  or  more  in  the  F.,  on  any  number  of  shares  under  xo.  j^ioo  on  L.,  or  ;Cxooo 
on  F.,  on  any  nwaber  of  shares  from  xo  to  20;  £150  or  more  on  L.,  and  ;i^x500  on  F.,  on  any  number 
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of  shares  firom  ao  to  30 ;  ;f  200  on  L.,  or  /^2ooo  on  F.,  on  any  number  of  shares  from  ^o  to  40 ;  j^s5o  on 
L.y  or  ;f  2500  on  F.,  on  any  number  of  shares  from  40  to  <o.  But  in  de&ult  of  effecting  any  such  assn. 
within  12  calendar  months,  to  pay  a  fine  of  zs.p.  share.  Snareholders  making  default  in  complying  with 
calls  for  their  subs.,  in  pursuance  of  the  rales  and  rc^gulations  to  be  made,  or  D.  of  sett,  to  De  entered 
into,  to  forfeit  their  shares. 

Persons  assu.  for  the  term  of  L.,  or  against  F.  for  5  jrears,  to  parti,  at  the  end  of  every  5  years  in  the 
profits  of  the  Co.,  after  a  deduction  of  such  sum  for  the  guarantee  of  the  cap.  as  the  ajractors  ma.y 
think  reasonable,  etc.    The  estab.  to  be  conducted  on  principles  of  the  strictest  economy. 

The  Co.  collected  in  F.  duty  in  1824,  ;f  379 ;  1825,  ;f  1517.  By  1830  the  amount  had 
reached  ;£'26o4.  In  1829  its  L.  bus.  was  trans,  to  Claical^  Medical^  and  General ;  and 
in  1 83 1  its  F.  bus.  to  the  Phcsnix. 
BERLIN. — Bills  of  mort.  were  pub.  at  an  early  date  in  this  City.  In  172 1  the  causes  of 
death — diseases  and  casualties  arranged  under  seventy-three  different  heads — were  in- 
troduced into  them.  The  sexton  of  every  parish  had  some  years  before  been  ordered  to  leave 
at  the  senate-house,  at  the  end  of  every  week,  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  who  had  been 
baptized,  married,  or  buried,  during  that  week ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  buried,  the  age  at 
which  and  the  disease  by  which  each  death  took  place  were  also  to  be  stated.  These 
orders,  however,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  properly  attended  to  until  1733. 

In  1747  an  account  was  taken  with  the  utmost  care,  by  order  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  of 
the  number  of  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  it  was  found  to  be  107,224.  In  order  to  be 
more  certain,  a  second  account  was  taken  the  same  year,  and  the  number  found  the  same 
within  200.  By  1755  the  number  of  inhabitants  had  increased  to  126,661.  For  the  five 
years  ending  1755,  the  average  returns  were  as  follows  : — Births,  3855  ;  marriages^  980  ; 
burials,  5054.     The  pop.  was  estimated  to  the  burials  as  26^  to  i. 

Dr.  Moehsen,  in  his  Coilectum  of  06s.  for  the  better  Illustration  of  the  great  Usefulness 
dnd  Value  of  Inoculation  for  the  Smallpox^  pub.  I775t  gives,  in  the  second  part  of  tbat 
work,  26  T.  derived  from  B.  of  Mort.  of  this  city,  commencing  with  1758  and  endings 
with  1779.  He  had  orig.  made  abstracts  of  the  Bills  between  1733  and  1753,  but  these 
were  destroyed  by  fire. 

He  gave  a  T.  showing  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  city  during  each  of  the  17  years 
named,  hoxa  all  causes  without  distinction,  but  distinguishing  the  civil  from  the 
military  pop.  and  the  sexes  in  each  case.  Another  T.  shows  the  number  of  births — ^prob. 
including  the  still-bom,  as  they  are  included  in  the  deaths. 

The  Tables  compared  produce  the  following  results : — 

Males.  Females.      Both  Sexes. 

The  whole  number  bom  during  the  17  years  was  ...     33,915  3i»7'8  65,633 


While  there  died  of  the  civil  pop.   „. 
Of  the  military 
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30,473 

11,166 

30.153 
9,34" 

39.494 

7,776 

60,626 
20^507 

41*639 

7i724 

81,133 
15,500 

The  average  ann.  deaths  for  16  years  were  4339;  while  for  1772  they  were  8,314.  In 
that  year  there  were  131  sudden  deaths  ;  98  by  drowning ;  and  39  by  hunger  and  misery, 
so  returned  ;  but  prob.  these  causes  had  much  to  do  with  the  increased  mort.  of  that  year. 

In  1776  the  collected  works  of  Herr  Sussmilch,  edited  by  Baumann,  were  pub.,  and 
these  contained  the  bills  of  mort.  for  Berlin  for  the  four  years  1752-55,  with  much  other 
interesting  information  regarding  the  V.  statistics  of  this  city. 

In  1783  the  fourth  ed.  of  Dr.  Price's  Reversionary  Payments  was  pub.,  and  therein  was 
contained  a  T.  of  mort.  deduced  from  the  data  supplied  by  Sussmilch,  with  many 
incidental  obs.  thereon.  [Berlin  T.  of  Mort.]  Dr.  Price  found  that  i  in  26|  died 
ann.  in  this  city,  being  at  the  rate  of  38  p.  1000  ;  he  found  that  half  the  children  bom 
alive  died  before  the  age  of  2f  years  ;  ana  that  but  I  in  37  of  the  inhabitants  reached  80. 
He  adds  by  way  of  explanation  : 

Berlin  for  manjr  years  has  been  increasing  very  fast^  by  a  conflux  of  people  from  the  surroanding 
country  and  provinces.  About  the  year  1700  the  medium  of  ann.  burials  was  no  more  than  xooo.  In 
50  yearSj  therefore,  it  has  more  than  quadrupled  itself.  In  a  city  increasing  with  such  rapidity,  the 
ratio  of  mhabitants  to  the  ann.  deaths  must  be  greatly  above  the  just  standard. 

In  1825  Dr.  Casper  pub.  a  work,  in  the  third  part  of  which  he  treats  of  the  mort  among 
children  in  Berlin.  It  contains  a  variety  of  tables  showing  the  numbers  of  births  in 
different  years,  distinguishing  the  legitimate  from  the  ill^timate  ;  and  of  the  deaths  that 
took  place  among  them  under  15  years  of  age.  The  number  of  deaths  by  smallpox,  and 
a  few  other  diseases  of  children,  both  before  and  after  the  introduction  of  vaccination,  are 
given ;  but  no  mention  is  made  of  their  ages. 

In  1835  Dr.  Casper  pub.  another  work,  in  which  was  contained  a  T.  showing  the 
number  of  deaths  in  every  year  of  age  from  birth  to  104  years,  completed,  of  males  and 
females  separately,  which  took  place  in  this  city  during  the  12  years  1818-29,  amounting 
to  36,895  males  and  32,467  females  ;  together  69,362.  This  work  also  contained  a  T. 
of  mort.    [Berlin,  T.  of  Mort  for.] 

An  official  account  of  the  suicides  in  Berlin  was  prepared  for  the  years  1849-50.  In  the 
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fortner  the;  were  76,  in  the  Utter  104 — males  81,  females  23.  HaDging  wu  the  papular 
mode,  being  4S  p.c  ;  shooting  neil,  being  22  p.c.  of  (he  whole.  The  estimated  pop.  of 
the  city  in  iSfg  was  451,435;  the  suicide  rate  was  therefore  '016S4.  In  18^0  pop. 
466,850 — suicide  rKte 'ae3l3.  In  London  the  suicide  isle  aliout  the  same  penod  was 
■OIS60. 

The  mort.  of  the  city  appears  to  have  Improved  of  late  years.  We  ha,vc  seen  it  quoted 
on  apparently  good  authority  under  30  p.  1000. 

Berlin  wu  (he  GrsI  continents  cily  to  employe  steam  fire  engine.  The  engine  was  con- 
structed in  1832  for  the  Goverament  by  Mr.  John  Braithwaite,  C.E.,  of  London,  and  it 
\ra5  named  the  Cemtt.  There  is  a  la^e  force  of  men  employed  in  controlling  and 
extinguishiDg  liies.  The  triegraph  system,  after  the  American  plan,  has  been  tried,  but 
led.  to  a  great  number  of  faise  alarms.  In  iSjo  various  methods  were  being  tried  for 
increasing  the  efEiciency  of  the  fire  brigade,  and  by  1S52  we  learn  that  it  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  a  chief  superintendcnl,  and  consisted  of  I  inspector,  4  sub- 
inspecIOTS,  40  sergeants,  and  180  (iremen — the  last  two  classes  composed  of  men  iwlonging 
to  the  building  trades—and  771  pumpers.  There  were  18  stations,  5  depots,  and  i  centr^ 
station. 

The  conditions  relating  to  F.  ins.  are  very  stringent.  When  property  is  first  proposed 
for  Ins.,  it  is  inspected  by  the  police  authorities,  who  certify  that  it  is  not  overvalued,  and 
every  agent  has  to  submit  the  ofler  of  ins.  to  the  police  authorities  before  he  can  accept  iL 
The  Prussians  consider  that  by  preventing  over-ins.  they  check  the  tendency  to  incendiarism. 
An  inquiry  is  instituted  by  the  police  iti  every  eastefjirt,  whether  there  be  any  suspicion 
of  fraud  or  not.  It  is  compulsory  in  all  cases.  Tlie  police  collect  evidence,  and  the 
""       er-Generi'        ■         ■■  ..-....,.  .  .       ■,    r 

il  conn. 

s  pub.  fortniehtlv,  edited  by  Dr.   Eisner,   .   .  _  „. 

_  ,      1  oi^an  for  the  difliasion  of 

information  statistical,  scientific,  and  miscellaneous,  on  all  subjects  connected  with  ins., 

fire,  life,  marine,  agricultural,  etc.    Webelieve  there  is  also  another  ins.  journal  pub.  here. 

Regarding  the  general  ina.  regulations  and  ins.  offices,  we  shall  speak  of  them  under 

BERLIN,  Mortality  Table  for,— In  1783  Dr.  Price  compiled,  we  believe,  th«  6rst  T. 
which  had  been  deduced  from  the  mort.  of  this  city.  His  data,  as  we  have  said  in  the 
preceding  art.,  were  obtained  from  the  6.  of  mort  for  the  four  years  1752-55,  which  had 
been  compiled  by  Herr  Sussmilch.  The  T.  is  accompanied  with  the  following  details. 
The  numbers  liom  in  Berlin  during  the  four  years  above  mentioned  were,  maia,  9219  ; 
females,  S743  %  or  21  to  20.  The  numbers  that  died  under  2  years  of  age  were,  malti, 
311S  ;  /emala,  2623  ;  or  7  to  6.  The  numbers  that  died  upwards  of  8  years  of  age 
were,  malts,  135  ;  fnaalet,  215  ;  or  5  to  8.  The  numbers  that  died  between  91  and  105 
wece,  malts,  21  i/anales,  55. 

Mortality  Table  for  Berun — 1752-55. 

1  Aft.      Lilin[.      Djing.      Age.      Living.  Driisj  Ago.      Living.   DyingJ  Age.  I 
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Dr.  Price  says,  "  Between  tbe  a^ts  30  and  35,  uid  tUso  betwecD  43  and  52,  there  I5  an 
irregularity  in  the  T.  wbicii  very  prob.  would  not  have  appeared  in  it,  had  it  been  fonned 
from  the  bills  for  a  longer  term  of  years." 

It  appears  that  the  learned  Dr.  comtmcted  another  T.  from  the  InlU  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Peter,  Berlin,  for  34  yean,  and  as  that  T.  very  nearly  agreed  with  the  preceding. 

From  the  prece'ling.  Dr.  Price  found  the  "prob.  of 
living  one  year"  to  be,  at  birth,  I )  to  I  ;  at  age  11, 
123  to  I  ;  age  25,  SO  to  I  ;  age  30,  44  to  I  ;  age  40, 
3a  to  I  ;  age  $o,  30  to  t  ;  and  age  6a,  18  to  1.  He 
aUo  deduced  from  it  the  aiiQexed  "expectations  of 
life": 

In  1S35  Dr.  Casper,  the  well-known  GaiDan  physician, 
pub.  another  T.  of  mort.  for  Berlin,  making  a  distinction 
of  the  senes.      This   T.    was   constructed    upon    69,36a 
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The  above  T.  is  compiled  from  the  T.  in  the  ori^.  Gemuui  ed. ,  opposite  p.  35  ;  hat  we 
have  aiToneed  our  columns  diSereotly,  and  as  we  think  more  coaveiiient  for  rderence. 
BERNOUILLT,  Daniel  [son  of  John  nud  nephew  of  James].~A  Prof,  of  Mathematics  at 
Bulc,  and  greatly  skilled  in  the  science.     He  was  boro  1700,  died  17S3. 

In  the  SI.  Faersburg  Mtmoin  for  the  fears  1730-31  [bat  not  pnb.  until  1738]  was  a 
paper,  Sfaimtit  Thteria  Neva  dt  Meitsttra  Setiii.     Therein  he  ptopotmded  the  tbeorf  of 
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Moral  Expectation^  which  he  considered  would  give  results  more  in  accordance  with  our 
ordinary  notions  than  the  theory  of  Mathematical  Expectation,  Laplace  afterwards 
reproduced  and  developed  this  theory.  Daniel  Bemouilli  then  passed  on  to  consider  questions 
of  marine  ins.,  as  what  capital  marine  ins.  must  have  so  as  safely  to  undertake  the  bus.  ? 
[Marine  Ins.,  Hist,  op,  1730.] 

In  1760  h*e  read  a  memoir  before  the  French  Academy  entitled,  Esseu  d*une  nouvdU 
analyse  de  la  mortality  causae  par  la  petite  Virote,  et  des  avantages  de  P Inoculation  pour  la 
prhfenir.    T)D^&\&^\i\i.  m  Hist,  of  Academy^  iT^iO,    [Smallpox.] 

In  a  later  memoir,  De  duratione  media  matrimoniorum.  pro  quacunque  conjugum  eetate, 
alOsque  quastionibus  affinihus^  he  solves  a  problem  as  to  the  prob.  number  of  married 
couples  out  of  500,  each  of  an  equal  age,  who  continue  alive  until  the  orig.  1000  are 
exhausted.  Ordinary  mort.  T.  do  not  show  this.  He  solved  the  question  with  a  simple 
formula,  and  tested  its  accuracy  with  cards.  He  afterwards  proceeds  to  the  case  of 
couples  of  different  ages.  These  questions  assume  a  practical  value  in  dealing  with 
widows*  funds,  granting  survivorship  annu.  He  allows,  however,  that  his  results  must  not 
claim  implicit  confidence. 

In  the  St,  Petersburg  Memoirs  for  1769  are  several  by  this  author;  among  them,  Mensura 
Sortis  adfortmtam  successionem  rerum  naturaliter  contingentium  applicata.  The  memoir 
begins  by  noticing  the  near  equality  in  the  numbers  of  boys  and  girls  who  are  bom  ;  and 
proposes  to  consider  whether  this  is  due  to  chance.  He,  however,  only  carries  his 
mvestigations  as  ^  as  this :  assuming  that  the  births  of  a  boy  and  of  a  girl  are  equally 
likely,  find  the  prob.  that  out  of  a  given  number  of  births,  the  boys  shall  not  deviate  from 
the  half  by  more  or  less  than  a  given  number.  The  memoir  gives  some  calculations  and 
some  numerical  examples.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  author  seemed  very  strangely 
to  be  unaware  that  all  which  he  effects  here  had  been  done  better  by  Stirling  and  De 
Moivre  long  before.  [Probability.] 
BERNOUILLly  James  [uncle  of  the  preceding}.  — A  celebrated  mathematician,  bom  at  Basle  in 
1654.  He  was  the  first  distinguished  member  of  the  celebrated  family  whose  name  is  so  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  hist,  of  mathematics .  Leibnitz  states  that  it  was  at  his  request  that 
James  studied  the  subject  This  does  not  seem  to  be  verified  by  later  investigation.  His 
principal  work,  Ars  Conjectandiy  was  not  pub.  until  17 13.  Bernouilli  had  died  in  1705. 
It  appears  from  the  prenice,  supplied  by  Nicolas,  another  nephew,  that  the  fourth  part 
of  the  work  was  left  unfinished  by  the  author.  None  of  the  family,  save  John,  considered 
themselves  equal  to  its  proper  completion ;  and  his  engagements  did  not  admit  of  his 
doing  so.  It  was  therefore  pub.  as  left  by  its  author.  The  work  was  divided  into  four 
parts.  The  first  consi^kted  of  a  reprint  of  Huygens'  essay,  already  spoken  of.  The  second 
part  is  devoted  to  the  theory  of  permutations  and  combinations.  The  third  part  consists 
of  the  solution  of  various  problems  relating  to  games  of  chance.  The  fourth  part 
proposed  to  apply  the  Theory  of  Prob.  to  questions  of  interest  in  morals  and  economical 
science.  The  Ars  Conjectandi  is  not  included  in  the  collected  ed.  of  James  Bemouilli's 
works.  An  English  trans,  was  pub.  by  the  Baron  Maseres  in  1795,  and  a  French  trans, 
in  1801.    [Probability.] 

James  Bemouilli,  it  appears,  had  intended  to  treat  jurisprudence  as  a  branch  of  prob. 
in  the  Ars  Conjectandi,  but  his  premature  death  prevented  that  work  from  being  completed. 
There  is  a  memoir  on  the  subject  by  his  nephew  Nicolas  in  the  Leipsic  Acts  of  1 711. — 
Galloway. 

It  is  to  James  Bemouilli  that  the  world  is  indebted  for  extending  the  Theory  bf  Prob., 
and  applymg  it  to  other  questions  than  those  of  play ;  he  having  laid  the  foundation  of 
its  application  as  a  science  to  the  advantage  of  mankind  instead  of  their  amusement,  or, 
as  it  mifht  be,  their  degradation. — W,  T,  Thomson. 
BERNOUILLly  John,  brother  of  James,  and,  like  him,  an  eminent  mathematician.  He  was, 
indeed,  regarded  as  the  worthy  rival  of  Newton  and  Leibnitz.  He  was  bom  in  1667,  and 
died  in  1748.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  touched  upon  any  ins.  topics. 
BERNOUILLly  Nicolas  [nephew  of  James,  and  cousin  of  Daniel],  was  bom  at  Basle,  in 
1687,  and  died  in  1759.  He  was  editor  of  the  Ars  Conjectandi  of  bis  uncle  James.  He 
is  frequently  mentioned  with  approbation,  both  by  nis  uncle  and  Leibnitz,  in  their 
epistolary  correspondence.  He  visited  England,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by 
Newton  and  Halley.  He  pub.  a  work,  De  ars  Conjectandi  in  jure,  which  contains  some 
interesting  views,  probably  suggested  by  the  labours  of  his  uncle :  as,  for  instance,  the 
time  after  which  an  absent  person  may  be  reputed  as  dead ;  the  prem.  to  be  paid  for 
assuring  to  a  young  girl  a  dowry  or  annu.  on  the  day  of  her  marriage ;  the  relative 
value  of  differing  testimonies ;  and  the  comparative  chances  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
an  accused  person.  He  appears  to  have  contributed  to  the  English  PhiL  Trans,  a 
Problem  on  the  Doctrine  of  Chances,  in  1 714.  [Chance.]  [Probability.] 
BERNOUILLI'S  Numbers. — A  series  of  numbers  first  used  by  James  Bemouilli,  about  1687. 
BERRIDGE,  Geo.  William,  Supt.  of  the  Life  department  of  the  Guardian  since  1872. 
He  commenced  his  ins.  training  in  ih^  Albion  (Ko.  i),.  which  he  entered  in  1853.  He 
entered  the  Westminster  and  General  in  1856.  In  1858  he  was  selected  to  fill  an  appoint- 
ment at  the  Unitpf  General,  which  he  left  in  the  same  year  for  an  appointment  in  the 
Lond,.  and  Provincial,  where  he  remained  until  his  present  appointment.    Mr.  Berridge 
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in  1865  submitted  a  paper  to  the  Inst,  of  Act,  On  the  Method  of  Graduation  applied  to  the 
J^eerrx^£  Mart,  deduced  by  Mr.  Baily  and  Mr.  Day^  with  Tailes  founded  thereon.    The 
saxne  is  printed  in  Assu.  Mag,  xii.,  p.  220. 
BERRIDOEi  J.,  was  Sec.  of  Freemasons  and  General  from  1S42  to  1849. 
BERWICK,  D.,  Man.  ol  Ins,  Co,  of  Scotland  irom  1S43  to  1849. 
BESIEOE.D  Cities,  Ins.  of. — We  shall  have  occasion  to  show,  under  head  of  Ins.  Wagbrs, 
that  in  earlier  periods  of  our  history  it  was  not  unusual  to  make  wagering  ins.  as  to  the 
period  which  cities  and  forts  in  a  state  of  si^e  mi^ht  hold  out     The  si^e  of  Paris  in 
1S70  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  insuring  against  damage  resulting  to  buildings  and 
p>Toperty  firom  actual  warfare.   We  propose  to  explain  the  system  in  detail  under  Warfare. 
SEVAN y  Charles  Williai^  Winchelsea,  was  Man.  of  English  and  Cambrian  from  its 
commencement  down  to  1852.     From  1852  to  1854  he  was  Sec.  of  Deposit  and  General. 
He    'was  convicted  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  in  Julv,  1855,  for  misapplying  the 
moneys  of  this  last-named  Co.      He  asserted  that  he  had  lent  the  directors  money  to 
carry  on  the  Co.,  and  that  the  transactions  on  which  he  was  charged  were  simply  matters 
of  account     He  had  just  before  these  proceedings  become  Man.-Director  01  Universcd 
J^^aindent. 
BEVERIDGE,  David. — The  gentleman  selected  by  the  "Underwriters  Agency"  in  the 
U.S.  to  adjust  the  claims  of  the  offices  belonging  to  that  asso.  arising  out  of  the  terrible 
conflagration  at  Chicago  in  1871.     We  learn  from  the  Chronicle  of  that  city  that  he 
performed  the  difficult  duties  of  his  office  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 
BIBi-IOTECA  Di  Gius  Nautico. — A  Maritime  Statute  promulgated  in  Venice  in  1786. 

^Venice.] 
BICHATy  M. — ^This  writer  considered  man  to  consist  of  two  distinct  and  co-existent  lives, 
called  the  organic  and  the  animal,  with  two  distinct  assortments  of  sensibilities — the 
conscious  and  the  unconscious.    Each  of  these  lives  is  limited  to  a  separate  set  of  organs, 
commencing  co-etaneously  and  perishing  at  the  same  moment. 
BICKNELL,  G.,  Resident  Director  of  British  about  1842. 

BIDDER,  Bartholomew  Parker,  Act  of  the  I^oyal  Exchange  in  1838.     He  held  the 
appointment  until  1848,  when  he  retired,  owing  to  severe  illness,  from  which  he  died  in 
1849.    Mr.  Bidder  (who  was  a  brother  of  the  well-knq^  Civil  Engineer,  Mr.  Geoige 
.  Parker  Bidder,  once  known  as  the  **  calculating  boy'*)  was  highly  esteemed  both  as  an 

'  able  theoretical  actuary,  and  as  a  practical  man  of  business.     He  was  a  Fellow  of  the 

\  Royal  Astronomical  So.,  and  being  eminent  as  a  computor,  for  many  years  assisted  in  the 

j  laborious  calculations  of  the  Nautical  Almanac     In  1840  he  wrote  a  valuable  report  on 

'  the  subject  of  the  Extra  Prems.  for  Foreign  Risks^  then  charged  bv  Life  offices  :  the  effect 

:  of  which  was  to  introduce  a  more  uniform  scale  of  charges  than  had  previously  obtained. 

The  details  of  the  new  bonus  system  of  the  Royal  Exchange  were  arranged  and  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Bidder — the  change  dating  from  the  31st  December,  i&f.i,  and  taking  effect 
I  seven  years  thereafter.  Mr.  Bidder  havmg  died  on  the  4th  Jan.,  1849,  it  chanced,  curiously    , 

\  enough,  that  his  pol.  was  the  first  upon  which  a  bonus  was  paid  by  the  Corp.,  which  had  < 

I  carried  on  a  remunerative  business  from  the  year  1 721,  exclusively  on  the  proprietary 

system,  without  having  previously  made  any  such  pavment  of  bonus. 
)  BIDDER,  Samuel  Parker,  for  some  years  Man.  m  Manchester  of  the  Albert.     He 

'  commenced  his  ins.  career  with  the  National  Guardian  in  1851,  and  passed  over  with 

the  bus.  of  that  Co.  to  the  Albert.    He  died  in  Feb.,  1872. 
BIDEN,  W.  Downing,  F.G.S.,  Act,  etc.— He  contributed  to  the  Assu,  Mag.,  in  1858,  a 
Formula  for  approximating  to  the  Expectation  of  a  Life. 
I  He  pub.,  in  1 86 1,  Rules,  Formula,  and  Tables  for  the  Valuation  of  Estates,  whether 

Freehold,  Copyhold,  or  Leasehold,  in  Possession  or  in  Reversion,  and  dependent  on  Terms  of 

certain  duration,  or  on  a  Life  or  Lives  ;  ^uith  New  Rules  and  Tables  for  ascertaining  the 

I  correct  market  value  or  fair  price  to  be  given  for  Annu.,  Reversions,  Advowsons,  and  Next 

Presentations,  in  order  to  secure  to  the  purchaser  a  certain  rate  of  interest  on  equitable 
terms  ;  and  a  Set  of  Conversion  Tables,  for  ascertaining  from  the  price  of  an  Annu.  the 
cost  of  a  Reversion,  to  allow  the  purchaser  a  given  rate  of  interest  with  security,  2nd  ed., 
1864. 

In  1862,  he  contributed  to  the  Assu,  Mag.  a  paper.  On  the  Valuation  of  Policies  of  Assu. 
The  purport  of  this  paper,  which  is  an  eminently  practical  one,  may  be  seen  from  his 
introductory  remarks : 

A  pol.  [of  life  ins.]  has  several  values,  according  to  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied,  the  necessities 
of  the  holder,  and  the  intention  of  the  purchaser.  The  following  pages  are  intended  as  a  guide  to 
those  who,  not  having  made  the  nature  and  uses  of  a  pol.  a  subiect  of  study,  may  }ret  have  occasion 
to  form  an  estimate  of  its  value  for  some  special  purpose.  The  complete  investigation  of  every 
possible  case  would  be  impracticable.  .  .  . 

He  has  also  pub.  the  following.  Practical  Rules  for  VcUuers,  with  Notes  on  the  Valuation 
of  Freeholds,  leaseholds  for  Livies  or  for  Years,  Copyholds,  Aduowsons,  and  Next  Presen' 
tations  ;  also  on  Claims  for  Compensation  for  Property  taken  or  damaged  by  the  Construction 
of  Railways  or  other  Public  Works — ^which  has  passed  through  several  eds. 
BIGG,  Edward  Smith. — A  Director  of  the  Law  F.  He  gave  evidence  before  the  Select  Pari. 
Committee  in  1862  on  Fires  in  the  Metropolis,  to  the  following  purport : — I  think  that  the 
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metropolis,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  Gov.  through  them,  ought  to  estab. 
a  sufficient  protection  against,  and  for  the  extinguishing  of  fires,  in  the  same  way  as  they  estab. 
a  sufficient  protection  for  street  peace  and  quietness.  1  think  that  fire  is  essentially  a  police 
question.  The  fire  brigade  is  useful  in  extinguishing  fire  afterwards,  and  in  preventing  its 
spreading,  but  it  does  not  at  all  affect  the  chance  of  fire  in  the  first  instance.  I  think 
that  a  fire  office  might  usefully  for  the  public  have  a  voice  in  the  arrangements  of  the 
fire  brigade.  I  do  not  consider  that  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  public  out  of  any  general 
funds  arising  firom  Excise,  or  Customs,  or  so  on,  to  pay  the  whole  expense  of  a  fire  biigade. 
—  Vide  Report  of  Committee, 

BIGG,  Frederick  James,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Masonic  and  General^  estab. 
1868,  and  has  been  since  that  date  its  Act.  and  Sec.  He  was  Act  and  Sec.  of  Medical^ 
Legal,  and  General  from  1S46  down  to  its  amalg.  with  New  Equitable  in  1857.  And  he 
was  Act  and  Sec.  of  the  last-named  Co.  down  to  its  amalg.  in  1862. 

BIGG,  John,  Sec.  of  Licensed  Victuallers  from  1845  to  1850. 

BIG  LAN  Dy  Ralph,  Garter  King-at-Arms,  pub.  in  1764,  Observaiwns  on  Marriages,  Baptisms^ 
and  Burials,  as  preserved  in  Parochial  Registers  ;  with  Sundry  Specimens  of  the  Entries 
of  Marriages,  etc.,  in  Foreign  Countries,    [Parish  Registers.] 

BIGNOLDy  John  Cocksedge,  was  appointed,  under  a  formal  deed  by  his  fiither,  Mr. 
llioroas  Bignold,  Sec.  of  country  department  of  Norwich  Union  L.  in  1816 ;  and  he 
held  the  office  imtil  1823,  when  he  died.    [Bignold,  Thomas,  Sen.] 

BIGNOLD,  Sir  Samuel,  Sec.  of  Norwich  Union  F.,  and  of  Norwich  Union  L.,  which 
position  he  has  occupied  for  upwards  of  half  a  century.  He  appears  to  have  entered  the 
service  of  the  asso.  in  1814,  and  to  have  been  appointed  Joint  Sec.  of  the  F.  office  with 
his  father,  Mr.  Thomas  Bignold,  in  1816.  He  became  Sec.  of  the  country  department  of 
the  L.  office  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  Mr.  J.  C.  Bignold,  in  1823.  In  1818,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  serious  internal  disputes  concerning  the  management  of  the  Sos.,  but 
not  affecting  their  stability,  Mr.  Samuel  Bignold  was  brought  prominently  forward ;  and 
the  report  of  the  Lond.  Committee  of  Investigation  pub.  that  year  states : — **  Their  [the 
Committee's]  sentiments  of  respect  for  his  character  and  conduct  are  such  as  would 
induce  them  to  expatiate  beyond  the  limits  which  they  have  necessarily  prescribed  to 
themselves  in  framing  the  report."  On  the  father  being  deposed  from  office  on  that 
occasion,  the  son  appears  to  have  been  unanimously  elected  his  successor.  At  a  meeting 
held  at  the  York  Hotel,  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars,  on  27th  July,  1818,  ''For  the  purpose 
of  taking  into  consideration  the  charges  preferred  against  the  Sa  [F.]  at  the  George  and 
Vulture,    Mr.  S.  Bignold — it  must  l^  remembered  then  a  very  young  man — said  : 

Tbere  was,  on  the  part  of  the  Board,  no  desire  to  conceal  an^hing.  It  was  its  wish  that  both  the 
principles  and  conduct  of  the  inst.  might  receive  as  mnch  publicity  as  possible.  The  directors'  desire 
was  that  this  inst.  should  be,  as  it  were,  a  house  of  glass»  through  which  every  person  might  see ;  they 
were  not  fearful  of  scrutiny.  Every  source  of  intelligence^  connected  with  the  office— its  books,  and 
the  state  of  its  Ainds— would  be  open  to  inspection.  Close  investi^^ations  had  already  been  made  at 
Norwich  by  deputations  commissioned  for  tnat  purpose  from  Birmin|fham,  Dublin.  Bristol,  and  other 
places  ;  and  it  was  the  wish  of  the  Board  that  the  same  system  of  mqairy  should  be  pursued  by  the 
Committee  they  had  proposed  to  have  estab.  in  London. 

It  was  no  doubt  this  frankness  in  an  emergency  that  gained  for  the  young  Sec.  the 
confidence  of  the  Committee. 

During  1837  and  1838,  there  was  again  some  internal  eonmiotion  among  the  members 
of  the  asso.,  one  of  the  prominent  points  of  attack  being  the  remuneration  of  the  Sec. 
The  remuneration  was  then  derived  from  a  commission  on  the  bus.,  upon  which  terms  his 
father  had  orig.  been  appointed.  With  the  growth  of  the  bus.  of  the  asso.,  the 
emoluments  had  increased  largely  ;  but  the  salaries  of  the  Act.  and  staff  had  to  be  paid 
thereout.  "Yet  the  residue  being  still  a  large  sum'' — it  was  understood  to  be  upwards  of 
>f  12,000  p.a. — Mr.  Bignold  proposed  before  the  general  meeting  to  give  up  the  greater 
part  of  it,  viz.,  about  two-thirds.  There  has  been  a  recent  re-arrangement  in  favour  of  the  So. 

Mr.  Bignold  has  taken  an  active  part  in  local  politics.  He  has  been  three  times  mayor 
of  Norwich,  viz.,  in  1833,  1848,  and  in  1853,  when  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
He  also  represented  Norwich  in  Pari,  from  1854  to  1857.  He  is  a  Magistrate  and 
Deputy-Lieutenant  of  the  County  of  Norfolk  and  City  of  Norwich. 

On  the  r3th  Oct.,  187 1,  Sir  Samuel  completed  his  80th  year,  being  a  period  of  57 
years  since  he  entered  the  office.  The  occasion  was  one  of  great  interest  The  clerks  of 
each  asso.  united  and  presented  a  testimonial ;  while  the  agents  of  the  asso.  had  subscribed 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,  which  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Bunyon  (a 
nephew  of  Sir  Samuel),  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  suitable  testimonial,  which  has  since 
been  presented.  The  shareholders  of  the  F.  Co.  have  presented  Sir  Samuel  with  his 
portrait,  painted  by  a  Norwich  artist  of  celebrity. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  General  Hail-Storm  Ins.  So.,  thanks  were  voted  to  Sir 
Samuel  for  having  given  his  services  as  Chairman  of  the  So.  for  a  period  of  28  years. 
Some  four  years  smce  a  very  good  portrait  of  Sir  Samuel  appeared  in  the  News. 
BIQNOLD,  Thomas,  Sen.,  formerly  of  Norwich,  Banker,  father  of  Mr.  J.  C.  and  Sir 
Samuel  Bignold,  and  founder  of  various  ins.  asso.  The  first  of  these  was  the  Norwich 
Eire  Office — a  proprietary  Co.»  estab.  about  1790.  Concerning  this  ca  but  little  is  now 
known. 
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In    1797  he  founded  the  Norwich  Union  Ins.^  or  General  Asso,  for  the  Prevention  of 

Accidents  by  Fire^  and  the  Remuneration  of  Individual  Sufferers,    By  the  15th  clause  of 

tlie  ID.  of  sett. — ^bearing  date  1st  March,  1797 — the  directors  were  empowered  to  appoint, 

suspend,  or  remove  officers,  servants,  and  other  persons  employed,  '*  except  the  Sec,  who 

sluul  not  be  removed  without  consent  of  a  majority  of  some  general  meeting."    By  an 

add.  D.  of  sett.,  dated  1st  March,  1806,  it  was  declared :  '*That  Mr.  T.  Bignold  shall 

continue  Sec.  while  his  conduct  in  that  situation  shall  be  as  unobjectionable  as  it  has 

"been  since  the  time  of  holding  the  general  meeting  in  April,  1805."    But  in  the  same 

deed  it  was  provided,  that  *' whenever  a  majority  of  the  members  shall  under  their  hand 

signify  their  desire  to  displace  or  remove  any  of  the  officers  of  the  So.,  and  to  substitute 

ouiers  in  their  stead,  such  removal  and  substitution  shall  take  place  accoixlingly."    It 

appears  to  have  been  agreed  that  the  remuneration  of  the  Sec.  should  be  5  p.c.  on  the 

prem.  income  of  the  asso. — he  to  provide  an  office  for  the  bus.,  and  pay  the  clerks. 

In  1808  he  founded  the  Norwich  Union  So.  for  Ins.  on  Lives,  and  Granting  and 
JPurchasing  Annu.,  £ndowments,  etc.  By  the  D.  of  sett,  of  this  So.,  dated  1st  July, 
1808,  it  was  provided  (clause  12),  that  "a  majority  of  such  general. meeting  shall  elect 
a  Sec.,  but  his  election  shall  be  confirmed  by  a  second  general  meeting ;"  and  by 
clause  20,  '*That  Mr.  Thomas  Bignold  shall  be  the  Sec,  and  that  he  shall  be  allowed  to 
nominate  either  of  his  sons,  John  Cocksedge  Bignold,  Thomas  Bignold,  or  Samuel 
Bignold,  as  his  successor."  The  remuneration  for  the  office  of  Sec.  appears  to  have  been 
fixed  at  5  p.c  on  the  prem.  income — ^whether  this  included  purchase-money  for  annu.  did 
not  appear  clear ;  but  out  of  this  the  Sec  was  to  provide  offices,  and  pay  the  salaries  of 
actuary  and  clerks,  as  in  the  case  of  the  F.  assa 

In  1 816  an  agreement  was  entered  into  between  Mr.  T.  Bignold  and  his  two  sons, 
J.  C.  Bignold  and  Samuel  (Mr.  Thomas  had  been  appointed  Solicitor  of  the  L.  office), 
that  he,  Mr.  T.  Bignold  the  elder,  should  take  the  management  of  the  office  in  Lond., 
and  reside  there  [in  the  orig.  D.  of  sett,  of  the  F.  asso.  it  was  prohibited  from  doing 
bus.  in  Lond.  at  all — Norwich  Union  Fire],  and  that  John  and  Samuel  should 
manage  the  bus.  at  the  Norwich  office ;  that  John  should  be  nominated  to  succeed  his 
father  as  Sec.  of  the  L.  office,  and  that  Samuel  should  be  appointed  Joint  Sec  with  his 
father  to  the  F.  office  ;  and  that  the  two  sons  should  receive  all  the  per-centages  to  which 
the  Sec  was  entitled  from  both  offices,  except  £iocx>  a  year,  and  the  per-centages  on  the 
ins.  effected  in  the  Lond.  department,  which  were  to  be  received  by  their  father. 

In  pursuance  of  such  agreement,  Mr.  T.  Bignold  signed  an  appointment  of  his  son, 
J.  C.  Bignold,  to  succeed  him  as  Sec  to  the  L.  office,  and  gave  the  directors  notice 
thereof ;  and  Mr.  S.  Bignold  was  appointed  Joint  Sec.  with  his  father  to  the  F.  office. 
This  last  arrangement  was  confirmed  at  two  general  meetings  of  the  F.  asso.  in  this  form : 
"  That  Mr.  Samuel  Bignold  be  Sec.  of  this  So.  jointly  with  Mr.  Thomas  Bignold  ;  and 
that  whenever  the  said  Thomas  Bignold  shall  cease  to  be  Sec,  the  said  Samuel  Bignold 
shall  then  be  sole  Sec'' 

Soon  after  this  Mr.  T.  Bignold  proceeded  to  Lond.,  and  commenced  active  bus. 
operations  for  the  asso.  there.  It  appears — prob.  from  the  fact  of  the  management 
being  now  divided — that  a  good  deal  of  discontent  arose  in  some  of  the  country  agencies 
of  the  F.  office,  re^rding  the  settlement  of  claims.  The  office  was  in  fact  charged 
with  both  delay  and  illiberality. 

The  result  was  that,  by  the  summer  of  181 8,  matters  arrived  at  a  crisis.  A  public 
meeting  of  the  members  of  the  two  asso.  was  convened,  and  a  Committee  was  appointed 
to  investigate  the  affiEiirs  of  both  Sos.  The  following  somewhat  general  chaxges  were 
brought  against  Mr.  Bignold,  viz.,  that  contrary  to  the  D.  of  sett,  he  had  exercised 
uncontrolled  authority  over  the  funds  and  affairs  of  both  Sos.  for  upwards  of  ten  years ; 
that  the  investments  on  account  of  the  L.  office  were  for  the  most  part  made  in  his  name, 
and  it  did  not  appear  that  any  declaration  of  trust  had  been  executed  by  him  ;  that  the 
directors  were  his  nominees,  and  mere  cyphers  ;  and  that  he  had  involved  the  F.  office 
in  litigation  without  the  consent  and  knowledge  of  the  board.  For  all  these  reasons  it 
had,  it  was  alleged,  become  necessary  to  remove  him  from  his  office 

The  committee  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  and  which  may  be  designated  the 
committee  of  claimants,  held  its  meetings  at  the  George  and  Vulture  Tavern — there  was 
another  committee,  of  which  we  must  presently  speak.  The  report  of  the  first  committee 
was  presented  27th  Aug.,  18 18,  and  contained  the  following  passage  : 

That  tb^  find  in  the  course  of  their  proceeding^,  and  upon  every  occasion,  and  in  every  transaction, 
the  real  ana  effective  power  of  the  So.  [Firel  appears  to  have  devolved  upon  Mr.  Thomas  fitgnold.  They 
find  that  the  authority  and  interference  of  the  directors  in  the  concerns  of  the  So.  have  been  merdy 
nominal,  and  in  constant  subservience  to  their  own  o£Bcers. 

Thb  report  will  be  again  referred  to  in  our  hist,  of  the  respective  asso. 

It  no  sooner  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  officials  in  Norwich  that  a  meeting  of  the 
first-named  committee  had  been  held,  than  they  proceeded  to  London,  and  convened  a 
meeting  of  insurers,  which  was  held  at  the  York  Hotel,  Bridge-st.,  on  the  27th  July,  i8i8w 
Mr.  Bignold,  sen.,  said  at  this  meeting : 

There  bein^  but  few  insurers  in  London,  it  was  not  judged  necessary  to  form  a  committee  there ; 
but  he  had  himself  suggested,  and  been  aesirous  of  it  long  previous  to  the  reports  which  had  lately 
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appeared  in  the  nefwspapen.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  all  these  reports  were  ex^arie,  When 
the  documents^  connected  with  the  subject  were  pxoduced,  he  had  no  doubt  that  they  would  clear  him 
of  all  imputation. 

It  was  said  at  that  meeting  that  the  F.  ins.  in  Lond.  covered  about  4  millions  sterling^. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  and  report.  It  was  at  this  meeting  that  Mr. 
S.  Bignold  made  the  speech  which  we  have  already  quoted  in  his  biography. 

On  the  25th  Sept.,  181 8,  the  report  of  the  second  committee  was  presented  to  a  meeting^, 
it  was  said,  of  nearly  1000  members.  The  report  spoke  of  the  general  soundness  of  the 
assos. ;  but  recommended  the  removal  of  Mr.  Bignold,  sen.,  from. office.  Mr.  Brooke,  a 
member  of  the  committee,  said  : 

I  certainly,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  committee,  agree  to  the  necessiW  of  his  removal^  as  recom- 
mended in  the  report ;  but  I  by  no  means  intend — nor  can  anything  provoke  me  as  an  individual — to 
detail  the  various  circumstances  in  his  conduct  which  have  induced  us  to  come  to  this  resolution.  The 
committee,  after  the  most  serious  consideration,  in  which  feelings  of  respect  towards  the  other 
branches  of  Mr.  Bignold's  family  had  a  projper  operation  on  their  minds^  came  certainly  to  recommend 
that  this  gentleman  should  retire.  .  .  .  Thej  came  unanimously  to  wish  for  his  retirement.  To  saj 
that  other  persons  more  nearly  connected  with  him  wished  also  for  his  retirement,  is  not,  perhaps, 
justifiable  on  my  ^art.  But  tfaiat  his  best  friends  did,  at  his  time  of  life,  in  the  state  of  his  health,  ana 
under  the  whole  circumstances  of  his  situation,  recommend  that  step,  is  quite  certain.  .  .  .  Let  it, 
however,  be  distinctly  understood,  that  no  accusation  is  made  against  Mr.  Bignold  for  want  of  zeal ; 
the  contrary  is  the  case.  His  zeal  has  been  excessive  for  the  inst.  He  was  the  orig.  founder  of  it, 
and  of  the  very  excellent  principle  so  highly  applauded  to  this  day,  and  which  I  trust  will  yet  prove 
so  beneficial  to  the  public  by  the  extension  of  the  so.  As  the  founder  and  ori^nator  of  the  system  I 
applaud  him ;  but  there  I  must  stop.  I  give  him  credit  for  his  zeal  and  integrity,  but  I  accuse  him  of 
mismanai^ement  of  late  years. 

This  vote  of  a  general  meeting  deposed  Mr.  Bignold,  sen.,  from  the  secretaryship  of 
the  F.  office.  At  a  special  gener^  meeting  of  the  L.  So.,  held  at  Norwich,  on  the  9th 
Nov.,  1818,  he  was  by  unanimous  vote  dismissed  from  the  secretaryship  of  that  asso. — one 
of  the  charges  against  him  being  that  he  had  refused  to  assign  over  securities  which  had 
been  irregularly  taken  in  his  name,  whereby  the  bus.  of  the  So.  was  impeded,  and 
mortgagors  were  prevented  from  having  their  estates  disincumbered. 

After  his  dismissal  from  office,  Mr.  Bignold,  sen.,  filed  a  bill  in  Chancery  against  his 
sons  and  the  then  committee  of  management  of  the  L.  So.  for  an  account,  claiming  a 
large  sum  to  be  due  to  him  for  per-centages,  and  charging  the  defendants  with  a  com- 
bination and  a  confederacy  to  deprive  him  of  his  office.  He  stated  in  the  bill,  that  before 
the  appearance  of  the  adv.  of  the  meeting  at  which  he  was  dismissed  from  office,  his  two 
sons,  Thomas  and  Samuel,  met  him  in  Lond.,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  gentleman,  whom 
he  named,  offered  to  give  him  out  of  the  funds  of  the  L.  office  ;f  10,000,  and  to  settle 
upon  him  ;f50o  a  year  during  life,  if  he  would  retire.  The  directors  said,  in  their  answer, 
that  so  far  from  there  being  anything  due  to  Mr.  Bignold,  sen.,  they  believed  he  was 
indebted  to  the  two  offices  at  least  ;^o,ooo.  So  far  as  the  above-mentioned  annu.  was 
concerned,  it  transpired  that  the  sons  intended  to  pay  it  out  of  their  own  pockets — and 
did  afterwards  pay  him  such  an  annu. — ^but  of  £1000  instead  of  £$00,  This  was  by  way 
of  compromise  of  the  suit.     All  questions  of  account  were  at  the  same  time  settled. 

In  1819  Mr.  Bignuld,  sen.,  founded  the  Nationtd  Union  Fire  Asso.  The  D.  of  sett 
was  dated  March,  1819,  ^^'^  ^7  its  24th  art.  it  was  recited,  that  Mr.  Bignold  was  the 
projector  and  founder  of  the  so.  ;  that  he  had  been  at  great  expense  in  bringing  it  to 
maturity;  and  that  it  was  likely  to  derive  great  advantage  from  his  knowledge  and 
experience,  and  that  he  had  agreed  and  did  thereby  agree,  for  the  space  of  3  vears,  to 
advance  ;£'io,ooo  to  answer  any  immediate  calls,  and  al^,  while  entitled  to  the  allowance 
thereinafter  mentioned,  to  pay  the  rent  and  taxes,  and  other  contingent  expenses  of  the 
houses  and  offices  used  for  conducting  the  bus.,  and  to  provide  a  sec,  clerks,  and 
servants,  who  were  to  be  approved  of  by  them.  In  consideration  of  which,  it  was  agreed 
that  Mr.  Bignold  should  be  entitled  for  his  life  to  receive  and  take  £\o  p.c.  upon  the 
prems.  when  they  should  amount  to  ;^30,ooo  p.a.  ;  £^  p.c.  upon  the  next  ^20,000 ;  and 
£2  lar.  p.c  upon  all  further  prems.  over  and  above  the  expenses  of  conducting  the  office, 
to  be  paid  by  him  as  aforesaid ;  he  was  also  to  have  a  power  of  appointing  by  deed  or 
will,  an  allowance  of  £^  lor.  p.c.  upon  the  prems.  for  a  term  of  14  years  from  his  death, 
and  if  he  made  no  appointment,  that  allowance  was  to  be  paid  to  his  next-of-kin.  The 
deed  was  only  executed  by  5  or  6  persons ;  but  it  appeared  that  the  pol.  contained  a 
clause  by  which  the  persons  accepting  them  bound  themselves  to  the  performance  of  the 
covenants  and  articles  in  the  deied.  About  2000  ins.  had  been  effected  in  this  manner, 
making  the  parties  ins.  members  of  the  so. 

Out  of  Mr.  Bignold's  connexion  with  the  last-named  Co.  arose  the  suit  of  Ellison  v. 
Bignold^  which  came  before  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  1821.  The  following  were  the 
facts  :  A  bill  had  been  filed  by  ten  of  the  directors  of  the  National  Union  Fire,  on  behalf 
of  themselves  and  the  other  members,  against  Mr.  Bignold,  and  another  person,  also 
directors  of  the  same  so.  The  bill  imputed  several  acts  of  misconduct  to  the  defendant 
Bignold,  to  whom  the  management  of  the  bus.  had  been  principally  confided,  and  prayed 
an  account  and  injunction  against  him ;  and  an  injunction  was  obtained  by  motion  ex  parte, 
to  restrain  him  from  receiving  money  on  account  of  the  so.,  from  acting  or  intermeddling 
in  its  bus.,  and  from  destroying  or  obliterating  the  books,  papers,  and  documents  belonging 
to  it,  in  his  possession.    On  a  motion  to  dissolve  the  injunction,  the  Lord  Chancellor  so 
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'eed,  on  the  ground  of  the  directors  not  having  made  use  of  the  powers  of  regulating 
the  a.ffairs  of  the  so.  given  them  by  the  deed.  He  said,  in  effect,  "  If  they  do  not  avaU 
themselves  of  these  powers,  then  comes  the  question  whether  Bignold  has  not  as  much 
right  as  they  to  keep  the  books,  so  long  as  they  do  not  appoint  a  proper  hand  to  hold 
them.  '*  The  Co.  lingered  but  a  few  more  years,  and  then  died.  We  hear  no  more  of 
Mr.  3ignold. 
BIGOUSE,  The  Count  L.  M.  de,  for  several  years  Man.  for  the  European,  in  France. 

He  died  in  187 1. 
BILATERAL  Contract. — A  contract  in  which  both  the  contracting  parties  are  bound  to 
fulfil   obligations  reciprocally  towards  each  other;  as  a  contract  of  sale,  where  one 
l>ecomes  bound  to  deliver  the  thing  sold,  and  the  other  to  pay  the  price  of  it. — 
Crz/il  Law, 
BILBO  A,  Ins.  Ordinances  of.— The  first  Marine  Ordin.  of  Bilboa  was  promulgated  in 
1560  ;  suid  its  leading  features  will  be  found  embodied  in  the  Ordin.  of  1738.     In  1737 
another  Ordin.  was  promulgated;  but  as  this  last  related  almost  entirely  to  the  contract  of 
Cottomry,  we  shall  reserve  our  remarks  upon  it  for  that  head.    [Bottomry.] 

In  1738  was  pub.  what  is  generally  known  as  the  Marine  Ordin.  of  Bilboa,  It  is  a 
somewhat  lengthy  document,  and  is  divided  into  two  heads :  (i)  Of  Averages — of  which 
-w^e  have  already  spoken  under  Average  Maritime.  (2)  Of  Ins,^  their  Pol.  and  the 
Afdnner  of  making  them,  with  which  we  propose  now  to  deal  Under  the  first  sec.  of 
this  division  it  sets  forth : 

I.  In  reeard  that  it  is  customary  in  this  commerce  to  make  varioas  contracts  of  ins.  as  well  bj  sea  as 

land,  whira  consist  in  the  assurers  taking  the  risk,  losses,  and  contingencies,  in  fortuitous  cases  on 

tbem,  viz.,   for  what    regards  the  sea— of  shipwrecks,  averages,   jettisons,  captures  of  enemies, 

dietention  of  princes,  barratry  of  the  master  ana  sailors,  fires,  and  other  unfortunate  accidents,  that 

xnay  expecteoly  or  unexpectedly  happen  to  the  merchandize  and  other  things,  obliging  the  assurer  or 

assurers  to  pay  the  assured  the  sums  which  the  pol.  shall  express,  according  to  and  as  it  is  disposed 

by  the  ancient  Ordin.  of  this  Consulado,  confimwd  by  His  Majesty  on  the  X5th  Dec.,  1560 ;  and  for  as 

much  a^  experience  has  since  then  demonstrated  that  from  not  making  the  pol.  of  the  said  ins.  in 

due  form  and  perspicuity  many  doubts,  differences,  and  lawsuits  have  arisen,  to  the  great  prejudice 

of  merchants,  whicii  to  avoid  for  the  future,  it  is  oniained,  that  the  said  pol.  are  to  be  made  before  a 

notary,  either  by  the  intervention  of  a  broker  between  the  assured  and  assurers,  or  without  it,  as  shall 

seem  best  to  them  ;  observing  that  they  are  to  contain  the  christian  and  surnames,  with  the  places  of 

abode  of  the  assurer  or  assurers  and  assured ;  the  value  of  the  goods  and  things  ins.,  whether  for  the  proper 

account  of  the  assured  or  by  commission  ;  the  names  also  of  the  ship,  captain,  and  master;  the  ^lace 

or  port  where  the  goods  or  things  ins.  are  to  be  loaded :  the  road  or  port  from  whence  the  ship  is  to 

sail ;  that  to  which  she  is  bound  for  her  discharge ;  and  if  she  is  to  touch  at  several  places,  their  names, 

or  the  ports  she  is  to  stop  at ;  the  date  (with  Uie  day  and  the  hour)  of  the  pol. ;  from  what  time  the 

risk  is  to  begin  running,  and  when  it  snail  end  at  the  port  she  is  bound  to ;  the  sum  or  sums  which 

each  assurer  shall  take  to  his  charge,  which  every  one  ought  to  express  above  his  firm ;  the  prem.  that 
J —  ^.  .       .    t  J  .t .    ^    — .t   J..,.  _^-__  _^  1. J  ...  J oria 
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express  submission  to  the  decree  of  the  Consulado  of  this  town  ;  and  to  be  bound,  and  to  go  by  tho 
contents  of  this  Ordin.,  without  making  use  of  any  pretext  to  submit  to  others  of  these  kingdoms  or 

^  foreign  ones. 

\  II.  The  pol.  of  ins.  which  shall  be  made  between  the  parties,  or  by  means  of  a  broker,  are  to  have 

the  same  force  and  validity  as  those  passed  before  a  notary  by  a  public  writing ;  and  equal  faith  and 
credit  is  to  be  given  to  them,  that  thev  may  be  complied  with,  ke^t,  and  executed,  sQthough  they 
should  want  some  force,  or  instrumental  clauses,  whicn  by  the  notaries  ought  to  be  inserted ;  and  to 
avoid  ignorance,  and  that  all  may  know  how  to  act  in  these  cases,  there  shall  be  inserted  at  the  end  of 
this  chap,  two  formularies  of  pol. ;  and  besides  there  shall  a  number  be  printed  of  them  of  the  same 
tenor,  with  spaces  correspondent  to  what  there  may  be  to  treat  of  and  adjust  between  the  parties,  that 
thev  may  there  extend  it  accordinglv ;  that  every  merchant  may  have  those  in  his  power  which  he 
shall  want  according  to  his  dealings  tnat  have  obtained  the  1:03^  approbation  of  this  Ordin. 

Then  follow  several  clauses  providing  for  sets  of  circumstances  differing  from  the  case 
of  ordinary  ins.     Next  the  question  of  over-ins.  is  dealt  with  as  follows : 

VII.  As  the  making  ins.  for  a  greater  sum  than  what  each  assured  is  concerned  for  in  a  ship  may 

occasion  great  damages  and  inconveniences,  it  is  ordained  that  henceforward  no  person  for  himself, 

I  nor  in  the  name  of  another,  shall  get  more  insured  than  what  the  goods  or  things  assured,  the  customs, 

«  charges  till  on  board,  and  prems.  of  ins.,  shall  collectively  amount  to,  on  penalty  of  the  annulling  such 

ins. ;  understanding  it  that  the  assured  shall  be  obliged  to  run  the  risk  in  the  whole  of  zo  p.c,  and 
can  onl^  ins.  the  remaining  90  p.c.  But  in  case  the  assurers  agree  that  the  whole  shall  be  ins.,  any  one 
may  do  it,  expressing  this  circumstance  in  the  pol.,  except  the  same  assured  owner  shall  sail  with  his 
goods  in  the  vessel ;  because  in  this  case  he  shall  be  precisely  obliged  to  run  the  risk  of  the  zo  p.c, 
.  under  the  said  penalty  of  nullity. 

Next  follow  a  series  of  regulations  regarding  ins.,  'Mnuqpnary  gains/'  and  of  "men's 
lives,"  which  were  not  permitted  ;  and  of  ins.  against  captivity,  which  was  permitted  \  and 
regarding  "over-ins.,"  and  "double  ins.,'*  all  of  which  wiU  be  noticed  under  their  proper 
heads.     Then  the  following : 


the 

account  by  land  of  a  league  per  hour,  night  and  day),  the  ins.  shall  be  held  as  null,  without  liber^  of  « 
hearing  it  in  judgment,  or  admitting  any  i>roof  which  the  assured  may  want  to  oner,  that  he  had  no 
advice,  good  or  bad;  unless  it  be  expressed  in  the  pol.  that  the  ins.  is  made  upon  bad  or  good  Midmc»^ 
for  then  it  shall  be  valid,  if  the  assurer  cannot  prove  that  the  assured  knew  of  the  loss,  robbery,  or 
damage  before  making  the  ins. 

XXvl.  If  the  assurer,  having  advice  of  the  arrival  of  the  ship  and  goods,  sign  a  pol.,  the  ins.  shall 
be  null. 
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XXVII.  WHeB  it  shall  be  proved  against  the  assured,  that  he  made  the  assn.  after  having  advice  of 
the  loss  or  damage,  he  shall  oe  obli^ped  to  return  to  the  aMurer  what  he  shall  have  received  from  him, 
withso  p.c.  bv  way  of  a  penalty,  which  shall  be  applied  to  the  benefit  of  the  river's  mouth.  .  .  . 

XXVIII.  Every  assurer,  as  well  as  the  assured,  ought,  when  they  shall  go  to  sini  a  pol.,  or  to  treat, 
and  agree  on  the  prem.,  to  manifest  to  the  person  who  shall  intervene,  the  good  or  bad  advices  that  they 
shall  nave  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  that  they  mav  thereout  treat  of  an  agreement  for  the  prem. 

XXIX.  Whenever  the  assured  has  any  advice  of  the  ship's  being  forced  out  of  ner  course,  aa 
average,^  the  captain's  death,  or  any  other  misfortune  happening  to  what  shall  be  ins.,  he  shall 
communicate  it  to  the  assurer,  or  assurers,  viz.  they  being  of^this  town  of  Bilboaf  immediately  on  his 
having  the  said  advice ;  and  being  distant,  he  shall  advise  him  who  by  their  order  shall  have  made  the 
ins.,  without  losing  a  port,  that  he  may  communicate  it  to  the  said  underwriters. 

Then  follow  a  series  of  clauses  regarding  "abandonment''  in  the  ordinary  understanding 
of  the  term;  with  a  special  provision  regarding  what  may  be  termed  "fraudulent  abandon- 
ment,'' which  we  shall  speak  of  under  head  of  Frauds. 

The  following  is  the  form  of  pol.  furnished  by  the  Ordin.  for  merchandize.  The  form 
for  ins.  the  ship  being  after  the  same  model : 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  Be  it  known  to  all  men,  that  we,  the  persons  who  at  the  foot  of  this 
pol.  sign  our  names,  do  thereby^  take  to  our  risk  and  adventure  that  which  shall  run  on  .  .  .  bales 
of  ...  ,  valued  at ...  ,  which  .  .  .  ,  inhabitant  of  ...  ,  loads  on  the  ship  named  •  •  •  ^  whose 
captain  or  master  is  .  .  .  (or  any  other  who  shall  go  out  in  her  as  such),  which  at  present  is  ridmg  and 
anchored  at ...  ,  and,  Providence  permitting,  is  to  make  a  vojrage  from  it  to  .  .  .  ;  and  we  run  the 
said  risk  from  .  .  .  ,  or  from  the  moment  and  nour  that  the  aforesaid  bales  and  goods  shall  be  loaden 
in  the  said  ship^  and  all  the  time  that  they  shall  be  in  her  and  spend  in  arriving  at ...  ,  and  that  if 
the  discharge  is  boat,  lighter,  pinnace,  or  any  other  sort  of  vessel,  until  they  are,  God  pleasing,  in 
.  .  .  ,  in  good  safety,  without  the  river's  mouth.  And  in  performing  the  voyage  the  said  ship  may 
sail  backwards  or  forwards,  to  the  risrht  or  to  the  left,  and  touch  wherever  is  necessary;  loading  and 
unloading  according  to  the  will  and  liking  of  the  said  captain,  or  master,  without  its  being  deemed  an 
alteration  of  the  voyage.  And  the  saia  risk  we  take  is  of  the  sea,  winds,  friends,  or  enemies,  fire, 
barratry  of  the  master,  and  detention  of  Kings,  Princes,  and  States :  and  the  damages,  losses,  or 
wastes,  which  the  said  goods  shall  receive  at  sea,  by  the  aforesaid  or  ov  any  other  danger,  or  hazard 
they  run  ;  we  take  them  on  us  to  pay  them  to  the  said  ....  and  to  him  that  shall  have  his  power, 
proportionably.  without  attending  among  ourselves  to  being  the  first  or  last,  for  to  pay  them  to  the  saia 
.  .  .  ,  or  to  whom  shall  have  his  right,  every  one  of  us  in  the  sum  which  each  of  us  shall  express  at 
the  foot  of  this  pol.  and  no  more,  with  the  condition  that  the  said  goods  being  put  in  safety  in  the  place 
of  ...  ,  without  the  river's  mouth,  it  be  acknowledged  that  we  have  complied  with  our  obligation; 
and  this  to  be  in  itself  null  and  of  no  value  or  effect ;  and  if  (which  God  forbid)  by  a  storm,  and  with 
the  opinion  of  the  pilots,  mariners,  and  passenppers,  to  save  the  lives  or  to  ransom  them,  or  for  any 
other  common  benefit,  it  shall  be  expedient  to  lighten  the  ship,  let  it  be  done,  without  waiting  for  our 
consent ;  or  let  them  carry  the  goods  to  the  most  convenient  port,  and  there  sell  them  by  judicial 
authority,  and  we  will  pay  the  costs  and  charges  which  they  shall  occasion,  although  there  be  no  proof 
nor  testimony ;  for  we  tPf//,  that  the  char^fes,  damage,  and  waste,  which  from  thence  shall  occur  to 
the  said  goods,  rest  upon  the  oath  of  the  said  captain  or  master,  or  of  the  assured  and  his  representa- 
tive ;  ana  in  these  and  other  cases  in  which  the  damage  and  loss  of  said  goods  appears,  we  oblige 
ourselves,  on  the  same  time  of  this  ins.  expiring,  to  Uie  pajrment  of  the  sum  that  it  shall  import, 
distinguished  in  the  oath  of  the  said  .  .  .  ,  the  assured,  or  of  him  that  shall  have  his  power,  without 
admitting  any  exception,  although  we  have  it  lawfully  and  of  right ;  because  we  make  this  pol.  at  all 
our  risk,  hazard,  and  adventure ;  and  with  all  the  conditions,  strength,  and  firmness,  contained  in 
the  Ordin.  lastly  made  by  the  University  and  House  tU  Oonhniacion  of  this  town  of  Bilboa^  with  its 
(hntuladot  which  is  confirmed  by  His  Majesty  (whom  God  preserve) ;  all  which  we  acknowledge 
as  if  inserted  verbatim,  and  we  confess  to  have  seen  and  understood  it.  This  for  as  much  as  there 
is  to  be  paid  us  in  ready  money  [or  there  has  been  paid  us]  .  .  .  which  corresponds  to  .  .  .  per  cent, 
as  a  prem.  for  this  ins.,  which  is  made  in  .  .  .  [name,  place,  day,  hour,  month,  and  year]. 

The  pol.  was  signed  at  foot  by  the  underwriters,  each  of  whom  appears  to  have  sub- 
scribed a  sort  of  sub-contract  as  follows : 

I . . . ,  inhabitant  of ... ,  one  of  those  contained  in  the  above  pol.,  am  content  to  run  the  risk  in  the 
aforesaid  ship,  named  .  .  .  for  the  goods  which  the  said  .  .  .  shall,  or  has  loaded  in  her,  in  the  voyage 
firom  .  .  .  ,  for  ...  of  money,  which  I  am  to  pay  if  lost  by  the  causes  and  according  to  and  as  is 
expressed  in  the  said  pol. ;  and  tor  it  L declare  to  have  received  from  the  said  .  .  .  the  sum  of  .  .  .  for 
prem.  at  .  .  .  p.  c.  from  his  hand,  or  by  that  of  .  .  . ,  an  exchange  and  bill  broker  of  this  said  town, 
and  I  have  signed  it  in  [state  day,  month,  and  year]. 

Another  covenant  was  sometimes  entered  into  in  this  form  : 

And  the  assured  must  give  us  security  to  our  satisfaction  that  he  will  be  obliged  to  abide  by  the 
sentence  which  shall  be  imposed,  if  the  case  shall  arise,  that  we  should  pay  some  losses  or  damages  on 
the  merchandize  that  we  ins.,  and  should  afterwards  prove  that  it  was  unjustly  recovered ;  that  in  such 
case  he  restore  and  pay  it. 

That  if  by  this  ins.,  we  shall  owe  some  dues,  averages^  and  expenses,  and  they  shall  not  be  asked  of 
OS  in  the  time  appointed  in  the  said  new  Ordin.  of  the  House  de  Coniratacion  and  CoMsulado  oi  this 
town,  the  said  ....  must  lose  his  right  to  demand  them  of  us,  and  we  are  to  remain  free  from  diis 
obligation. 

And  on  executing  the  pol.  before  the  notary  with  the  above  and  any  other  special  con- 
ditions inserted,  there  was  added  the  following  : 


House  de  Conirutacum  6i  this  said  town,  to  whose  jurisdiction  we  submit;    and  renounce  our 


habitation  that  we  have  and  ma;^  gain  anew,  and  the  law  Si  convenerii  de  Jurisdieiione  emnium 
j'mdicum  ;  and  the  last  Pragmahca  of  the  submissions,  and  the  laws  besides  in  our  £ivour  and  the 
general ;  that  the  said  tribunal,  and  no  other  court  whatever,  may  copipel  us  as  by  a  sentence  passed 
authoritatively  in  a  thing  determined,  and  consented  to  by  us ;  and  we  so  execute  it  before  the  present 
notary,  in  this  said  town  of  Bilhoa  [state  day,  month,  and  year,  with  the  hour],  witnesses  and  testimony 
of  being  known. 

This  Ordin.,  which  applied  more  particularly  to  the  ports  of  Spain  bordering  on  the 

Atlantic,  was  again  ratified  in  1774.     It  was  further  revised  and  ratified  in  I019,  and 

may  now  be  regarded  in  a  great  measure  as  the  Maritime  or  Ins.  Ordin.  of  Spain. 
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BILQE  Water. — ^The  water  that  collects  in  the  bottom  of  a  ship  by  leakage  or  otherwise. 
When  a  ship  is  tight,  the  bilge  water  pumped  up  is  dark  ;  in  a  leaky  ship,  clear.  It  has 
usually  a  peculiar  and  offensive  smell. 

BILGED. — in  nautical  phrase  having  the  bottom  of  a  ship  stove  in.  The  lower  or  flat  part 
of  the  bottom  of  a  ship  on  which  she  rests  when  aground  is  called  the  **  bilge  "  of  a  ship. 
The  word  is  prob.  connected  with  "bulge.** 

BILIOUS  (bilis,  3^/). — A  term  employed  to  characterize  a  class  of  diseases  caused  by  a  too 
copious  secretion  of  bUe.  Biliary  concretions, — Concretions  occurring  in  some  part  of  the 
biliary  apparatus,  comprising  all  the  parts  concerned  in  the  secretion  and  concretion  of 
the  bile. — Hoblyn, 

BILLINQSLEYy  Mr.  Ca.se,  was  the  acting  partner  fai  the  firm  of  Bradley  and  BilUngsley, 
Solicitors,  Mercers  Hall,  for  several  years  preceding  1720 ;  and  his  name  frequently  occurs 
in  connexion  with  the  various  applications  for  charters  to  carry  on  marine  and  other 
branches  of  ins.    [Annu.  on  Lives.]   [Life  Ins.,  Hist,  of]  [Marine  Ins.,  Hist,  of.] 

BtLLINGSLEY'S  Insurance. — An  account  of  this  project,  set  on  foot  in  1716,  will  be 
found  under  Marine  Ins  ,  Hist.  of. 

BILL  of  Exchange. — An  instrument  (generally  on  a  long  and  narrow  slip  of  paper), 
which  contains  an  order  of  payment  on  a  debtor  at  a  distance  from  his  creditor,  and 
which  may  thus  become  a  means  for  liquidating  transactions  by  transference  to  some 
third  partv,  without  the  actual  conveyance  of  specie.  Bills  of  exchange  are  generally 
stated  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Jews  of  Lombaidy  concurrently  with  marine  ins. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  same  development  of  commerce  which  rendered  bills  of 
exchange  a  desirable  medium  of  payment  for  merchandize  transmitted  from  a  distance, 
rendered  marine  ins.  also  a  necessity  as  a  means  of  maintainine  the  credit  of  the  merchant 
in  the  event  of  maritime  disaster.     That  prob.  is  the  extent  of  the  connexion. 

Beckmann  {Hist,  of  Inventions)  says  the  first  bilb  of  exchange  are  mentioned  b^  the 
jurist  Baldus,  and  bore  date  A.D.  1328  ;  but  that  they  were  not  in  common  use  until  the 
following  century. 

A  bill  of  exchange  is  assignable  at  Common  Law  by  mere  indorsement,  so  that  very 
many  names  are  frequently  attached  to  one  bill,  and  each,  any,  or  all  of  them  may  be  sued 
upon  the  bill  if  it  be  not  paid  in  due  time.  The  person  who  makes  or  draws  the  bill  is 
technically  called  the  dranoer ;  he  to  whom  it  is  addressed  is  before  acceptance  the  drawee, 
and  after  acceptance  the  acceptor ;  the  person  in  whose  favour  it  is  drawn  is  the  payee  or 
holder;  if  he  indorse  the  bill  to  another,  he  is  called  the  indorser ;  and  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  thus  assigned  or  negociated  is  the  indorsee  or  holder ;  and  so  on  o^  infinitum. 

In  1833,  by  3  &  4  Wnu  IV.  c.  98,  s.  7,  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes  having 
not  more  than  three  months  to  run  were  declared  to  be  not  subject  ttf  the  Usury  Laws. 
In  1837,  by  7  Geo.  IV.  c  80,  this  exemption  was  extended  to  bills,  etc.,  at  or  within  12 
monttus.  On  the  abolition  of  the  Usury  Laws,  all  these  distinctions  were  happily  swept 
away.  Bills  of  exchange  drawn  or  negociated  in  Great  Britain  are  subject  to  the  Stam* 
Laws  ;  as  also  are  foreign  bills  negociated  here. 

BILL  OF  Gross  Adventure. — an  instrument  in  writing  which  contains  a  contract  of 
bottomry  respondentia,  and  every  species  of  maritime  loan. — French  Law, 

BILL  OF  Health. — A  certificate  or  instrument  signed  by  Consuls  or  other  proper  authorities, 
delivered  to  the  masters  of  ships  at  the  time  of  their  clearing  out  from  all  ports  or  places 
suspected  of  being  particularly  subject  to  infectious  disu^ers,  certifying  the  state  of 
health  at  the  time  such  ship  sailed.  A  clean  bill  imports  that  at  the  time  the  ship  sailed 
no  infectious  disorder  was  known  to  exist.  A  suspected  bill,  commonly  called  a  touched 
patent  or  bill,  imports  that  there  were  rumours  of  an  infectious  disorder,  but  that  it  had 
not  actually  appeared.  A  foul  bill,  or  the  absence  of  clean  bills,  imjports  that  the  place 
was  infectMl  when  the  vessel  sailed. — McCulloch^s  Com,  Die.  Bills  of  health  were  issued 
in  Italy  as  early  as  1527. 

BILL  OF  Lading. — A  memorandum  signed  by  masters  of  ships,  in  their  capacity  of  carriers, 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  merchants*  goods,  of  which  there  are  usiudly  three  parts — 
one  kept  by  the  consignor,  one  sent  to  the  consignee,  and  one  preserved  by  the  master. 
It  is  the  evidence  of  the  title  of  the  goods  shipped,  and  by  its  indorsement  and  delivery 
the  transfer  of  the  property  in  the  goods  specified  therein  is  generally  effected. 

And  the  bills  of  lading  do  declare  what  goods  are  laden,  and  bindeth  the  master  to 
deliver  them  well  conditioned  to  the  place  of  discharge,  according  to  the  contents  of  the 
charter-party;  binding  himself],  his  ship,  taclde,  and  furniture  of  it,  for  the  performance 
thereof.  Of  these  biUs  of  lading,  there  is  commonly  three  bills  of  one  tenor  made  of 
the  whole  ship's  lading,  or  of  many  particular  parcels  of  goods,  if  there  be  many  laders ; 
and  the  marks  of  the  goods  must  therein  be  expressed,  and  of  whom  received,  and  to 
whom  to  be  delivered.  These  bills  of  lading  are  commonly  to  be  had  in  print  in  all  places, 
and  several  languages.  One  of  them  is  inclosed  in  the  letters  written  by  the  same  ship, 
another  bill  is  sent  overland  to  the  factor  or  party  to  whom  the  goods  are  consigned,  the 
third  remaineth  with  the  merchant,  for  his  testimony  against  the  master,  if  there  were  any 
occasion  or  loose  dealing  ;  but  especially  it  is  kept  for  to  serve  in  case  of  loss,  to  recover 
the  value  of  the  goods  of  the  assurers  that  have  undertaken  to  bear  the  adventure  with 
you. — Afalynes,  1755. 
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Bills  of  lading  thus  have  a  very  intimate  bearing  upOn  marine  ins.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  trace  the  origin  of  these  instruments.  The  earliest  one  we  have  met  with  was  in 
Philadelphia  a  few  years  since.  It  bears  date  171 1.  We  place  by  the  side  of  it  a  bill  as 
now  in  use : 


Shipped,   in    good   order,    and    well- 
conditioned,  by  .    .   .  ,  in  and  upon  the 
good  ship  called  the  .   •   •  »  whereof  is 
master  for  this  present  voyage,  .    .    .    , 
and  now  riding  at  anchor  in  this  port, 
and    bound  for    .    .    .    [Specify  goods.] 
being  marked  and  numbered  as  in  the 
margin,  and  are  to  be  delivered  in  the 
like  good  order  and  well-conditioned,  at 
the  foresaid  port  of   .    .   .   (the  act  of 
God,  the  Queen's  enemies,  fire,  all  and 
every  dangers  and  accidents  of  the  seas, 
rivers,  and  navigation,  of  whatever  nature 
or  kind  soever,  excepted)  unto  .  .  .  ,  or 
to  .  .  .  assicns,  he  or  they  paying  freight 
for  the  said   goods,   with  primage   and 
average  accustomed.    In  witness  vmereof, 
the  master  or  purser  of  the   said   ship 
hath  affirmed  to  .  .  .  bills  of  lading,  aU 
of  this  tenor  and  date,  the  one  of  which 
bills  being  accomplished,   the  others  to 
stand  void. 
Dated,  in  .  .  .  ,  the  .  .  .  ,  18    . 

[Signature.] 


Shipped,  by  the  grace  of  God,  in  good 

order,  and  welUconditioned,  by  Pentecost 

Teague^  ....  in  and  upon  the  good  sloop 

called  the  St  James^  whereof  is  master 

under  Gk>d  for  this  present  .voyage  William 

Wade,  and  now  nding  at  anchor  in  the 

port  Philadelphia,   and,  by  God's  grace, 

bound  for   Carosoe ;  to  say  sixteem  hedf 

barrells  0/ flower,  three  terces  of  bread,  two 

boxes  of  candles,  on  y*  proper  account  and 

risk  of  said  Pentecost   Teague,  and  ^es 

consigned  to  said  William  Wade,  marked 

and  numbered  as  in  the  margin,  and  are 

to  be  delivered  in  the  like  good  order  and 

well-conditioned  at  the  atoresaid  port  of 

Carosoe   (the    danger   of  the    seas    only 

excepted),  unto  said   William   Wade,  or 

to  his  assigns,  he  or  they  paying  fraight 

for  the  said  goods  eight  pounds  per  tunn, 

with  primage  and  average    accustomed 

In  witness  whereof,  the  master  or  purser 

of  the  said  ship  hath  afiElrmed  to  three 
bills  of  lading  all  of  this  tenor  and  date, 
the  one  of  which  three  bills  being  ac- 
complished, the  other  two  to  stand  void. 

And  so  God  send  the  good  ship  to  her  desired  port  in  safety.  Amen.  Dated, 
in  Philadelphia,   y«  i8"»  2^*  m<»- 1711.  (Signed),         William  Wade. 

By  18  &  19  Vict  cm  (1855),  the  rights  of  suit  under  a  bill  of  lading  vest  in  the  con- 
signee or  indorsee,  without  prejudice  to  any  right  of  stoppage  in  transitu  or  of  freight 

By  the  23  &  24  Vict  c  22  (i860),  s.  21,  a  bill  of  lading  becomes  the  entry  or 
shipping-bill  of  goods  exported. 
BILLS  OF  Mortality. — B.  of  mort.  are  abstracts  from  parish  registers,  showing,  as  their 
name  imports,  the  numbers  that  have  died  in  any  parish  or  place  during  certain  periods  of 
time,  as  m  each  week,  month,  or  year  ;  and  are  accordingly  denominated  weekly,  monthly, 
or  vearly  bills.  They  sometimes  indude  the  numbers  of  the  baptisms  during  the  same 
penods,  and  generally  (in  later  times)  those  of  the  matriages. 

The  hist  of  B.  of  mort.  occupies  an  important  place  in  the  development  of  the  science 
of  life  contin.  Each  successive  step  in  this  direction  may  be  said  to  have  been  either 
dependent  upon,  or  to  have  led  to,  miprovements  in  the  early  bills.  It  seems  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  if  there  had  been  no  B.  of  mort  there  would  have  been  no  T.  of  mort., 
and  hence  no  life  ins.  conducted  on  exact  scientific  principles. 

The  B.  of  mort.  have  been  used  in  various  ways,  and  for  various  purposes.  Sydenham, 
it  is  evident,  had  the  Lond.  bills  before  him  in  writing  his  imperishable  commentaries. 
Arbuthnot  used  them  in  an  argument  on  Divine  Providence,  and  in  the  interests  of  morality 
He  shows  from  these  bills  that  males  always  exceed  females  in  the  yearly  births,  but  that 
external  accidents  make  great  havoc  among  males.  He  condudes,  therefore,  that 
polygamy  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature  and  justice.  Heberden,  in  a  masterly  paper, 
illustrated  the  use  of  the  weekly  obs.,  and  deduced  from  them  an  important  law,  the 
Influence  of  Cold  upon  Health.  Simpson  and  Price  constructed  life  T.  from  Uie  Ix)nd. 
bills.— Z?r.  Farr,  rjth  Report  of  P.  G. 

Rome  had  its  B.  of  mort.  {Rationes  Ubitince),  which  were  kept  in  the  Temple  of  Libitina, 
the  Goddess  of  Funerals.  Her  officers  were  the  Libitinarii,  our  undertakers.  Her 
temple — ^in  which  sdl  the  business  connected  with  the  last  rites  was  transacted — served  the 
purpose  of  a  regis,  office.  At  this  temple  an  account  (ratio,  ephemeris)  was  kept  of  those 
who  died ;  and  a  small  sum  was  paid  for  the  regis,  of  their  names. — Smitns  Diet,  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities, 

We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Short,  that  B.  of  mort.  were  kept  in  some  of  the 
country  parishes  of  England  as  early  as  1538 ;  and  indeed  he  gives  the  bills  for  Worksop 
(Notts)  and  Melton-on-Hill  (Yorkshire)  for  that  year.  He  did  not  find  any  at  an  earlier 
date,  adthough  he  entered  upon  a  most  painstaking  inquiry  for  the  purpose.  [Death, 
Causes  of.]    [Parish  Registers.] 

It  is  generally  stated  by  writers  upon  the  subject  that  the  first  B.  of  mort  for  the  city  of 
Lond.  was  pub.  at  the  close  of  1592 ;  but  it  is  now  known  that  a  bill  was  pub.  at  least  30 
years  earlier,  viz.,  in  1562,  in  support  of  whch  position  we  here  quote  the  following 
mteresting  passage  from  Maitland : 

As  aeither  the  parish  derks'  account  nor  that  pub.  by  Mr.  Graunt  take  any  notice  of  the  first  B.  of 
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mort.  pab.  in  this  city  for  the  year  x^6a,  nor  of  those  for  the  years  1593  and  1603,  I  shall  supply  these 
defects  from  the  great  and  valuable  libraxy  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Bart.,  which,  by  the  vast  numoer  of  its 
books  and  generosity  of  its  owner,  is  rendered  as  useful  as  any  01  the  pnblick  libraries  within  the 
city  or  suburbs  of  Lond.  In  the  year  X562  a  grievous  pestilence  raged  in  uiis  citv ;  therefore,  in  order 
to  know  the  increase  and  decrease  of  the  same,  'twas  judg'd  necessary  to  take  an  account  of  the 
number  of  burials,  which  being  the  first  of  the  kind  that  was  ever  taken  in  Lond.,  it  commenced  on 
the  zst  Jan..  1562,  and  ended  the  last  of  Dec.,  whereby  it  appears  that  the  total  number  buried  within 
the  city  ana  suburbs  in  that  year  amounted  to  23,630,  whereof  of  the  plague,  20,136. — Ntst,  of  Lend, 

Here  is  an  extract  from  the  bill  so  referred  to  as  given  by  Stow : — 

Buried  in  London,  and  the  places  near  adjoining,  from  the  1st.  of  Jan.  1562,  to  )  29  6?o 

the  1st  of  Jan.  1563,  in  the  whole  number      J     *  ^ 

Whereof  of  the  plague 20,136 

The  true  number  of  all  that  were  buried  within  the  Citie  and  Liberties 20,414 

The  true  number  of  all  that  were  buried  in  places  near  adjoining  to  the  Citie  )      .    g 
and  without  the  Liberties )      ^ 

Then  follows  the  numbers  who  died  in  each  parish,  making  up  the  above  totals. 

There  is  now  in  good  preservation  at  the  Hall  of  the  Parish  Clerks  a  printed  B.  of  Mort. 
for  the  year  1582,  as  follows: — The  number  of  all  those  that  hath  dyed  in  the  Citie  oj 
London,  &*  the  liberties  of  the  same^frq^  the  28  of  December^  1 581,  imto  the  27  of  December 
1582,  with  the  Christenings  ;  and  also  the  number  of  all  those  that  have  dyed  of  the  plague 
of  eury  parish  particularly. — Reuda,  14  chap.  Blessed  are  the  deade  that  die  in  the  Lorde, 
even  so  sayth  the  Spirite,  for  they  rest  from  their  labours. 

There  is  deade  this  yeere,  that  is  to  say,  fro.  the  28  of  December  ) 

1 58 1  unto  the  27  of  December  1582  within  the  citie  and  the  >      vi.MD.ccccxxx 
liberties  of  the  same ..        •••        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...  ) 

Of  the  plague iii.M.lxxv. 

Christened        ...         ...        ...        ..•        •••        ...        ...         ...  iii.MDiii 

Parishes  dear  of  the  plague v. 

Out-parishes     ...         ...        ...         ...        ...        ...        ...        •••  ccccxxx* 

Of  the  plague    ..         ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        •.•  ccxxxix 

Here  followeth  the  parishes  with  thdr  ntunbers,  that  hath  been  buried  of  the  plague. 
[Making  up  the  above  totals.] 

In  1592,  the  plague  again  appearing  in  Lond.,  the  Fraternity  of  St.  Nicholas  instituted 
and  provided  a  weekly  account  of  the  burials,  which  at  the  end  of  the  year — Dec.  21, 
IJ92,  to  Dec.  21,  1593 — ^were  announced  as  amounting  to  17,844 ;  "whereof  have  died 
of  the  plague,  10,662 ;  christened  this  year,  4021 ;  parishes  clear  of  the  plague,  none." 
—Parish  Clerhi  R^ter. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  bill,  given  from  March  to  Dec.  of  the  same  year  [1592]  by 
the  author  of  the  Four  Great  Plagues,  pub.  in  1665  : 

Plague. 

118         Oct. 
927 

893 
671 

852         Nov. 

983 

797 

651 

449        Dec. 

507 

563 
455 
349 

The  total  of  all  the  burials  of  the  time  above  said    25,886 

Whereof  of  the  plague    Iif503 

This  is  the  bill  which  is  generally,  but  as  we  have  seen  erroneously,  spoken  of  as  the 
«* first  Lond.  B.  of  Mort" 

The  first  occasion  of  the  weekly  bills  bein|;  issued  to  the  public  was  in  1594.  The  chaise 
for  them  was  4J-.  p.a.  Dr.  Farr  speaks  of  it  as  a  part  of  the  general  measures  of  the 
able  Gov.  of  Queen  Elizabeth  that ''  abstracts  of  burials,  baptisms,  and  marriages,  were 
directed  to  be  compiled  in  each  parish  ;  and  persons  were  appointed  to  view  the  bodies  of 
all  that  died  before  they  were  suffered  to  be  buried,  and  to  certify  of  what  prob.  disease 
each  individual  died,  in  statements  of  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  minister  to  make  a 
weekly  return.*^  In  this  way  we  may  account  for  the  bills  being  found  to  exist  in  places 
whi<^  are  now  regarded  as  obscure.    [Parochial  Registration.] 

The  plague  stiU  continuing,  weekly  accounts  of  burials  were  issued  to  l8th  Dec  1 595, 
when  the  practice  was  again  abondoned,  the  plague  having  subsided  in  the  course  of  the 
year. 


Deaths. 

Pla^e. 

• 

Deaths. 

March  17 

230 

3 

June 

23 

410 

24 

251 

31 

30 

850 

.  .1.  3' 

219 
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Old  Stow,  in  his  Survey  of  Lond.y  first  pub.  1598,  says : 

To  know  how  the  City  stands  in  regard  of  the  health  and  sickness  of  the  inhabitants,  the  weekly 
B.  of  mort.  were  appointed  long  ago.  carefully  and  wisely.  That  so  if  any  infectious  disease  were 
found  to  reign,  means  might  be  used  for  the  stopping  it,  and  preventing  tne  deaths  of  innumerable 
citizens.  Hereby  also  are  many  other  advantages  gained,  as  to  know  the  populousness  of  the  City, 
nay,  of  the  whole  kingdom,  as  some  ingenious  men  that  have  made  observations  on  these  bills  have 
discovered.  ^ 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  these  early  bills  included  but  109  parishes,  which  parishes 
were  all  alphabetically  arranged,  and  no  distinction  was  made  between  the  out-parishes 
and  those  within  the  walls.    At  a  later  date  (1665)  this  was  rectified. 

In  1603,  the  plague  re-appearing,  the  B.  of  mort  were  resumed,  and  were  thenceforth 
continued  uninterruptedly,  without  being  merely  dependent  upon  plague  visitations.  They 
were  commonly  examined  as  matters  of  curiosity,  or  were  consulted  by  the  heads  of 
families  anxious  to  ascertain  the  healthiness  of  the  City  before  repairing  to  it,  or  selecting 
it  as  a  place  of  abode.  Thus  Lord  Salisbury,  writing  to  Pnnce  Henry,  the  son  of 
James  I.,  says,  "Be  wary  of  Londoners,  for  there  died  here  123  last  week." 

Copies  of  the  orig.  bills  for  1602,  1603,  and  1604,  are  now  existing  in  the  library  of 
the  Corp.  of  Lond.  By  the  bill  commencing  17th  Dec.,  1602,  and  ending  Dec.,  1603, 
the  total  deaths  r^;is.  were  42,042,  whereof  of  the  plague,  36,269.  Another  bill  for  the 
same  year  gives  the  figures  respectively  as  37,294  and  30,561 ;  but  we  believe  this  only 
extended  from  March  to  Dec  The  entire  area  included  in  the  bills  up  to  this  date  was 
1853  acres.    Between  1604  and  1606  the  area  was  much  extended ;  and  then  included  97 

Sarishes  within  the  walls,  16  parishes  without  the  walls,  and  6  contiguous  out-parishes  in 
liddlesex  and  Surrey. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  the  existence  of  the  plague  conferred  upon  the 
B.  of  mort.  their  chief  value  and  mterest.    The  Lord  Mayor  every  week  transmitted  a 
copy  to  the  Court     The  bills  of  the  Co.  of  Parish  Clerks  were  then  professedly  made  to 
the  '*  Queen's  Most  Elxcellent  Majesty,  and  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor." 
Here  is  a  copy  of  the  bill  for  the  year  1606  : 

Tkt  whole  Year**  Collection  of  all  the  Burials  and  Okruieningt^  as  well  within  the  Ciitie  of 
Lond.  and  the  Liberties  thereof,  and  the  Pesthouse :  As  also  in  the  9  Out-Parishes,  atf/oyning- 
to  the  Citie,  and  out  of  the  Freedom,  from  Thursday  the  Nineteenth  of  Decembo-  Anno 
Domini  1605,  to  Thursday,  the  Five-and'Tnoeniieth  ^December  Anno  Domini  x6o6,  according 
to  the  report  made  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  M^/estie,  by  the  Co,  of  the  Parish  Clerhs  of 
Lond. 

Buried  this  yeare  in  the  four  score  and  sixteene  parishes  of  Lond,  within  the  walls 2643 

Whereof  of  the  plague      72 

Buried  this  yeare  in  the  sixteene  parishes  oiLond.  within  the  Liberties  and  without  the  walls, )    ^^ 

as  also  in  the /Vr/A^Mtf  adjoyning  to  Lond »,.    ••• ...       )    ^^^ 

w nercor  ox  ue  piague     ...    .••     ...    ...    ...    ■•«    •..    •••    ...    .««    ...    ...    ...    ...    ...    ...    ...    zo/o 

The  whole  summe  of  all  the  burials  in  Lond,  and  the  Liberties  thereof,  together  with  the )    ^^^ 

*esTnOuse,  uiis  year  is*..     ■..    ...    ...    .««     ...    ...     ...    •••    •••    ...    ...     ...    ...    ...    .«•       j 

wV  nCft eox  OE  uie  piaguo       ...     ...     ...     ...     ••■     ...     ...     ..      ...     ^%%     ...     ^^^     %^%     •■.     .^a     ...     ...     lyoo 

Buried  this  year  in  toe  nine  out-parishes  in  Middlesex  and  Surr^ ., 1279 

W  OI5i  CO  I    OS    CDO  piAKVO  •••         •••         ••■         ■••         ■••         •••  g9«         •••        %%%         ••«        •••        a«e         ••«         •••        •••         •••  3t^ 

The  total  of  all  the  burials  in  the  places  aforesaid  is     7920 

tV DdwOX  OX  ulO  piA^uO  •««       •■•       ■•■       •«•       ••■      ««a       «»«      •••      «#«      »««       ■•«      •««      »««      «*■       %%%      ««        »««      8X2^ 

Christened  in  the  foresaid  places  this  year 66x4 

Parishes  that  haue  been  cleare  this  jear     17 

Parishes  that  hane  been  infected  this  year Z04 

It  seems  necessary  to  warn  readers  of  these  early  bills  not  to  interpret  the  term 
"christened"  as  synonymous  with  "bom."  The  former  merely  represented  such  a 
proportion  of  births  as  were  regis,  in  connexion  with  the  rites  of  the  Estab.  Church. 
This  obs.  appears  necessary,  lest  it  might  be  supposed  that,  as  the  number  specified 
in  the  bills  as  buried  exceeded  the  number  christened,  the  City  was  gradually  being 
depopulated — an  inference  which  misled  several  authors  at  a  subsequent  period. —  Farren. 
The  regis,  christenings  were  deficient,  because  (z)  theological  opinions  were  entertained 
by  some  unfavourable  to  the  baptismal  rite ;  (2)  there  were  occasionally  religious  scruples 
on  the  part  of  the  Christian  mmisters  regarding  the  worthiness  of  parents  to  have  their 
children  baptized  ;  and  (3) — what  prob.  formed  the  chief  difficulty — there  was  a  small  fie 
for  regis, — Grauni, 

In  161 1  the  Fraternity  of  St.  Nicholas  procured  a  Charter  from  James  I.,  incorp.  them 
as  the  Co,  of  Parish  Clerks ;  and  they  were  formally  entrusted  with  the  future  r^^ation 
and  issue  of  the  Lond.  bills,  which  they  had  superintended  since  1592.  The  Fraternity 
of  St  Nicholas  had  been  incorp.  as  early  as  1233  by  Charter,  17  Hen.  III. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  bill  issued  at  the  close  of  1624;  but  headed  "1623" 
and  "  1624,"  prob.  from  a  part  of  the  former  year  being  included  in  it : 

The  General  Bill  for  the  whole  vear  of  all  the  Burials  and  Christenings,  as  well  within  the  City  of 
Lond.,  and  the  Liberties  thereof,  as  in  the  nine  out-parishes  adjoyning  to  the  City,  with  the 
Pesthouse  belonging  to  the  same :  from  Thursday  tne  x8th  of  Diec.,  X623,  to  Thursday  the 
x6Ui  Dec.,  X624,  according  to  the  report  made  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty  by  the 
Co.  of  Parish  Clerks  of  Lond. 

Buried  this  year  in  the  fourscore  and  seventeen  parishes  of  Lond.  within  the  walls    3386 

vV oorcox  or  xxig y4%mX9§0      •••    ■•■     •«•     ■••    •■»     •••     •■•    ••■     •■•    ••«  •••    •••     •»«     •••    •••    •••  x 

Buried  this  year  m  the  sixteen  parishes  of  Lond.  and  the  Pesthouse,  being  within  the  Liberties,  | 
and  witnouc  cne  waiis  •..    ...    ...    ...    •»•    ...    »■•    ...    •.!    ...    ..■    ...    ..■    ...    .,,    ...       1 

vVnereoi  ot  vn^ftague      ...    ••«    ..t    .••    ••■    «••    ...    •••    .«.    ...    ...    .««    ...    ...  ...    ...         3 
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The  whole  soai  of  all  the  boxials  in  Lond.  and  the  Liberties  thereof  in  this  year 

W  UdwOX     01     \MXX^9S^^WmC  •••  •••  ««■  ••■  •••  a««  ••■  aaa  «««  p««  •««  ■••  ••■  »««  «««  «| 

Buried  of  the  ptakgue^  without  the  Liberties  in  MiddUsex  and  Surrey,  this  whole  year    ., 

Christened  in  Lond.  and  the  Liberties  thereof  this  year       < 

Buried  this  year  in  the  nine  ottt>parishes  adjoyning  to  Lond.  and  out  of  the  Freedom     ., 

TV  IlOrOOX   ox   ho^  ^SiMMmm  ••■       •••       •««       ««•       •••       •■•       ••■       ••■       ••■       •••       •••       •••       •••       •«•       •••       •* 

The  total  of  all  theburials  in  the  places  aforesaid  is     ... 

yy  OCTpOX  ox  UIO  WmCif^mm        ■■•      •••      •••      ■••      •••      ««s      »««      «««      •#«      •••      ■••      •«•      •»•      ■•        ■■•      •« 

Christened  in  all  the  aforesaid  placM  this  year 

^AXlSuCS  ClCAa  OX   XXX^  ^&OWm0      ««*       •••       «««       »««       «»«       ^^^       ^^^       »««       »««       ^^a       ••■       •••       •••       •••      •« 

Parishes  that  have  been  infected  this  year m 

In  1625,  being  at^ague  year,  every  parish  was  particularized — as  we  have  seen  was 

the  case  in  1562.     Tnis  was  called  a  *'  Great  Bill,"  and  was  in  the  following  form  : 

X624-16S5.  A  general,  or  great  bill  for  this  year  of  the  whole  number  of  burials,  which  have  been 
buried  of  sul  Diseases,  and  also  of  the  Plague,  in  every  Parish  within  the  City  of  Lond.  and  the 
Liberties  thereof;  as  also  in  the  nine  out-parishes  adjoyning  the  said  City,  with  the  Pesthouse 
belonging  to  the  same,  from  Thursday  the  x6th  day  of  Dec.,  1624,  to  Thursday  the  15th  day  of 
Dec.,  1625,  according  to  the  report  made  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty  by  the  Co.  of 
Parish  CiorLs  of  Lond. 
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Albanes  in  Woodstreet     ... 

Alhallows,  Barking 

Alhallows,  Breadstreet     ... 
Alhallows  the  Great         ... 
Alhallows  Hony-lane 
Alhallows  the  Less 
Alhallows  in  Lombard  St. 
Alhallows  Stainings 
Alhallows  the  Wall 
Alphage  Cripple-gate 

Andrew- HnDDard 

Andrews  Undershaft 
Andrews  by  Wardrobe     ... 

Anns  at  Alderg-ate 

Anns  Black- Friers 

Antholins  Parish     

Austins  Parish         

Bartholomew  at  the  Exchange 

Bennets  Fink 

Bonnets  Grace-Chuich     ... 
Benneto  at  Pauls  Wharf  ... 

Bennets-Shearhog 

Botolphs  Billings-gate 
Christs-Church  Parish      ... 
Christophers  Parish 
Clements  by  Eastcheap    . . . 
Dionys  Back-church 
Dunstans  in  the  East 
Edmunds  Lumbard-stxeet .. 
Ethelborow  in  Bishops-gate 

St.  Faiths       

St.  Fosters  in  Foster  Lane 
Gabriel  Fen- Church 
Georges  Botolnhs-Iane     ... 

Gregories  by  Pauls 

Hellens  in  Bishops^gate  St. 
■  ames  by  Garlick-hith      ... 

,  ohn  Baptist 

,  ohn  Evangelist      

,  ohn  Zacharies        

ames  Dukes-place 
.  Catherine,  Coleman-st.    ... 
Katherine  Cree-Church    ... 
Lawrence  in  the  Jewrie     ... 
Lawrence  Pountney 
Leonards  Eastcheap  ... 

Leonards  Foster-lane 
Magnus  Parish  bj  the  Bridge 
Margarets  Lothbury         ... 
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Margarets  Moses    

Margarets  New  Fish  street 

Margarets  Pattons 

Mary  Ab-church      ...        ••• 
Mazy  Aldermanbuzy         ... 

Mazy  Alderznary     

Mary  le  Bow  

Mazy  Bothaw  ...       m. 

Mazy  Coal-chnxch 

Mazy  at  the  Hill     

Mary  Mounthaw     

Mary  Sommerset     

Mazy  Stainings        ...        ... 

Mary  Woolchnrch 

Mary  Woolnoth       ...        .^ 
Martins  Ironmonger  lane... 

Martins  at  Ludgate 

Martins  Orgars        ... 

Martins  Outwich     

Martins  in  the  Vintzy 
Matthew  Friday-street 
Maudlins  in  Milk-st. 
Maudlins  Old  Fish-st.      ... 

Michael  Bassishaw 

Michael  Com  Hill 

Michael  Crooked  Lane     ... 
Michael  Queen    ith  ... 

Michael  in  the  Quern        ... 
Michael  in  the  Koyal 
Michael  in  Wood-st.        .m 

Mildreds  Bred-st 

Mildreds  Poultrey  .^ 

Nicholas  Aeons 

Nicholas  Coal  Abby         ... 
Nicholas  Olaves      »•       ... 

Olaves  in  Hart-st 

Olaves  in  the  Jewry 

Olaves  in  Silver-st 

Pancras  by  Soper-lane     ... 

Peters  in  Cheap      

Peters  in  Com-hill 

Peters  in  Pauls  Wharf  ... 
Peters  Poor  in  Broad-street 
Stevens  in  Coalman-street 
Stevens  in  Walbrook  ... 
Swlthin  at  London-stime ... 
Thomas  Apostles  ...  .^ 
Trinity  Parish  


Burials  wtikin  ike  97  Parishes  wiihin  ike  WalU,  0/ oH  Diseases 

ww  mKTmoj  Qj  fMe  *tague,tt    •••    ...    ...    ...    ...    ...    ...    ...    ...    .*• 


Andrews  in  Holbom 
Bartholomew  the  Great 
Bartholomew  the  Less 

Brides  Parish 

Botolph  Algate 
Bridewell  Precinct ... 
Botolphs  Bishops-gate 
Botolphs  Alders-gate 
Dunstones  the  West 
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Georges  Southwark 
Giles  Cripplegate   ... 
Olaves  in  Southwark 
Saviours  in  Southwark 
Sepulcheres  Parish 
Thomas  in  Southwark 
Trinity  in  the  Minoaes 
At  the  Pest-house   ... 


Buried  in  ike  x6  Parishes  wiiJumi  ike  walls,  siasuUngpari  wiikin  ike  Liheriiee  andfari  wiikoui; 
tn  Middlesex  a$td  Surrey  and  ai  ike  Pesi  House 
Wkereof  0/ ike  Plague 

Clements  Temple  Bar      , 

Giles  in  the  Fields , 

James  at  Clazken-well     

Katherins  by  the  Tower 

Leooards  in  Shoz«ditc]» , 
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Martins  in  the  Fields 
Mary  White  Chapel 
Magdalens  Bermondsey 
Savoy  Parish 
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Buried  in  ike  nxne  oui'ParisJUi  in  Middiettx  and  Surrey       .m    x<953 

wY nereoj  oj  tMe  rlct^ne    ••«    .a.     >««    ••«     •••     ••■     «••    •••    •«•    •••    •••    •••    ■•«     •>•    •••    •*•     •••  Sr^j 

The  ioicU  of  all  ike  Burial*  of  all  dieeasee  within  ike  wallst  without  ike  walU  in  the 

Liberties,  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey;  with  the  nine  out-Parishes  and  the  Pest-house    ...  54^ 

Whereof  Buried  0/ tke  Plague  tkis  present  year,  is ...    354^7 

Ckrtstentngs  tkis present pfcar,  is       •••    •••    •••    ■••    ••«    •■•    •••    •••    •••    •••    •••    •••  6983 

^arxsnes  aear  tnts year,  ts    .•«    ..•    •••    •»•    #«#    ••■    •••    •••    ••«    •••    •••    •••    •••    •••    •••    •••  ^ 

Pariskes  tnfected  tkis year,  is     •■■    •••    •••    •••    •••    ■■■    ■■•    •••    •«•    •••    m*    •••    •••    ••■    •••  wl 

The  figures,  we  observe,  do  not  cast  exactly,  but  that  is  no  fault  of  ours. 

It  was  during  this  year,  1625,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  B.  of  mort.  having  acquired 
a  general  reputation,  the  Co.  of  Parish  Clerks  obtained  a  decree,  or  Act,  under  the  seal 
of  the  High  Commission  Court,  or  Star-Chamber,  for  the  keeping  of  a  printing-press  in 
their  hall,  in  order  to  the  printing  of  the  weekly  and  general  bills  within  the  City  and 
Liberties  thereof;  for  which  purpose  a  printer  was  assigned  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  And  on  the  i8th  July  in  that  year  a  printing-press  was  accordingly  set  up, 
and  an  order  then  made  that  from  thenceforth  the  weekly  reports  of  the  burials,  withm 
the  limits  aforesaid,  should  be  printed,  with  the  number  of  burials  against  every  parish, 
which  till  that  time  had  not  been  done.  In  1626  the  returns  of  the  City  of  Westminster 
and  one  or  two  other  parishes  were  included  in  the  bills,  extending  their  total  area  to 
5875  acres. 

In  1629  an  account  of  the  diseases  and  casualties  causing  death  was  for  the  first  time 
added,  although  such  details  had  been  returned  to  the  Co.  since  1604,  or,  according  to 
Graunt,  from  1592.     It  probably  appeared  doubtful  whether  such  distinctions  would  be 

fenerally  tolerated,  and  accordingly,  on  their  first  promulgation  in  this  year,  it  was 
eemed  politic  to  issue  two  sets  of  bills,  one  with,  the  other  without,  such  additions.  We 
shall  give  a  copy  of  this  bill  so  far  as  the  causes  of  death  were  concerned  under  Death, 
Causes  of. 

The  duplicature  was  afterwards  discontinued,  and  the  weekly  bills,  thus  stating  the 
number  of  burials  [males  and  females  separately  given  also  for  the  first  time],  christenings, 
and  nature  of  diseases,  without  however  any  distinction  as  to  ages,  continued  unaltered 
for  many  years,  unless,  on  some  special  occasions,  the  plague  or  other  circumstance  had 
directed  public  attention  to  the  subject — Farren, 

In  1636  the  parishes  of  Hackney.  Islington,  Lambeth,  Newineton,  Rotherhithe, 
Stepney,  Poplar,  Bethnal  Green,  etc.,  brought  in  their  reports  of  the  christenings, 
bunals,  and  plague  in  like  manner  and  form  as  the  City  and  Westminster  had  done 
before.  The  area  covered  by  the  bills  was  thus  increas^  in  extent  about  four-fold — 
covering  22,538  acres. 

Graunt  especially  warns  us  that,  from  the  year  1642  forwards,  the  account  of  the 
christenings  is  not  to  be  trusted,  the  n^Iccts  of  the  same  beginning  about  that  year ;  for 
in  i642<here  are  set  down  10,370,  and  about  the  same  number  several  years  before,  after 
which  time  the  said  christenings  decreased  to  between  5000  and  6000^  by  omission  of  the 
greater  part. 

In  1660  the  bills  were  newly  modelled,  and  the  causes  of  death  in  the  whole  130 
parishes  were  brought  in.  The  12  parishes  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey  were  made  a 
division  by  themselves  ;  and  the  5  parishes  within  the  City  and  Liberties  of  Westminster 
were  also  made  a  division,  whereas  before  they  were  intermixed  with  each  other ;  and 
firom  henceforth  one  weekly  bill  only  was  issued,  and  one  ann.  bill. 

In  1 66 1  Captain  John  Graunt  pub.  Natural  and  Political  Observations  mentioned  in  a 
following"  Index,  and  made  upon  the  Bills  of  Mort,  The  writer  says,  in  his  "  Epistle 
Dedicatory  "  : 

Now  having  (I  know  not  by  what  accident)  engaged  my  thoughts  upon  the  Bills  of  Mort.,  and  so  far 
succeeded  therein  as  to  have  reduced  several  great  confused  vols,  into  a  few  perspicuous  tables,  and 
abridged  such  obs.  as  naturally  followed  from  them  into  a  few  succinct  paragraphs,  without  any  long 
series  of  multiloguious  deductions,  I  have  presumed  to  sacrifice  these  my  small  but  first  puDlish*d 
labours  unto  your  Lordship^  as  unto  whose  benign  acceptance  of  some  other  of  my  papers,  even  the 
birth  of  these  is  due ;  hoping  (if  I  may  without  vanity  say  it)  thejr  may  be  of  as  much  use  to  persons 
in  your  Lordship's  place»  as  they  are  01  little  or  none  to  me,  which  is  no  more  than  the  fairest  diamonds 
are  to  the  journeyman  jueller  that  works  them,  or  the  poor  labourer  that  first  dig'd  them  from  the 
earth. 

Next  we  reach  the  "  Pteface^"  wherein  he  tells  us  how  he  came  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  subject : 

Having  been  bom  and  bred  in  the  City  of  London,  and  having  always  observed  that  most  of  them 
who  constantly  took  in  the  the  weekly  B.  of  mort.  made  little  other  use  of  them  than  to  look  at  the 
foot  how  the  burials  increased  or  decreased,  and  among  the  casualties  what  had  happened,  rare  and 
extraordinary,  in  the  week  cusrent ;  so  as  they  mi^ht  take  the  same  as  a  text  to  talk  upon  in  the  next 
company,  and  withal  in  the  plague  time,  how  the  sickness  increased  or  decreased,  that  the  rich  might 
jttdg  of  the  necessity  of  their  removal,  and  tradesmen  might  conjecture  what  domgs  they  were  likely 
to  have  in  their  respective  dealings ; 

Now  I  thought  tnat  the  wisdom  of  our  Ciftv  had  certainly  designed  the  laudable  practice  of  taking 
and  distributing  these  accompts  for  other  ana  greater  uses  than  those  above  mentioned,  or,  at  least, 
that  some  other  uses  might  be  made  of  them  (  and  thereupon  I,  casting  mine  eye  upon  so  many  of  the 
general  Bills  as  came  to  hand,  I  find  encouragement  from  them  to  look  out  all  the  Bills  I  could,  and 
(to  be  short}  to  furnish  myself  with  as  much  matter  of  that  kind  even  as  the  Hall  of  the  Parish  Clerks 
could  afford  me ;  the  which  when  I  had  reduced  into  tables  (the  copies  whereof  are  here  inserted)  so 
as  to  have  a  view  of  the  whole  together,  in  order  to  the  more  ready  comparing  of  one  year,  season, 
parish,  or  other  division  of  the  City,i  with  another,  in  respect  of  all  burials  and  christeniogt*  and  of  all 
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the  diMases  and  caanalties  happening  in  each  of  them  respectively ;  I  did  then  berin  not  onely  to 
examine  the  ccoceits^  opinions,  and  conjectures  which  upon  view  of  a  few  scattered  Bills  I  had  taken 
np,  but  did  also  a^it  new  ones,  as  I  found  reason  and  occasion  from  my  tables. 

Moreover,  finding^  some  truths  and  not'«commonly-believed  opinions  to  arise  from  my  meditations 
upon  these  neglected  papers,  I  proceeded  further  to  consider  what  benefit  the  knowledge  of  the  same 
would  bring  to  the  world,  that  I  might  not  engage  myself  in  idle  and  useless  speculations ;  but  like 
those  noble  virtuosi  of  Gresham  College  [the  Royal  So.  held  its  sittings  there  at  this  period!— ^who 
reduce  their  subtle  disquisitions  upon  nature  into  downright  mechanical  uses-^present  the  world  with 
some  real  fruit  from  those  ayrie  blossoms. 

He  then  enters  upon  a  detailed  hist«  of  the  BiUs,  ^*  their  beginning  and  progress,''  in 

which  we  propose  briefly  to  follow  him  : 

X.  The  first  of  the  continued  weekly  B.  of  Mort.  extant  at  the  Parish  CleriES  Hall  begins  the  2^  Dec., 
160^,  being  the  first  year  of  King  j[ames,  his  reign  ;  since  when  a  weekly  accompt  hath  been  kept  there 
of  Burials  and  Christenings.  It  is  true  there  were  bills  before,  viz.,  for  the  years  x593-93'94  >  but  so 
interrupted  since  that  I  could  not  depend  on  the  sufficiency  of  them,  rather  relying  upon  those  accompts 
which  have  been  kept  since  in  oider  as  to  all  the  uses  I  shall  make  of  them. 

2.  I  believe  that  tine  rise  of  keeping  these  accompts  was  taken  from  the  Plague;  for  the  said  bills 
(for  ought  appears)  first  began  )n  the  said  year  1592,  being  a  time  of  great  mort.,  and  after  some  dis-use 
were  resumed  again  in  the  year  1603.  after  the  great  plague  then  happening  likewise. 

3.  These  bills  were  printed  and  pub.  not  onely  every  week  on  Thursdays,  but  also  a  general  accompt 
of  the  whole  year  was  given  in  upon  the  Thursday  b«ttbre  Christmas  Day 

He  then  gives  some  examples  of  the  Bills,  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice 

hereafter,  and  continues  their  hist  as.  follows : 

xo.  We  have  hitherto  described  the  several  steps  whereby  the  bills  of  mort.  are  come  to  ^eir 
present  state ;  we  come  next  to  show  how  they  aie  made  and  composed,  which  is  in  this  manner,  viz. : 
When  any  one  dies,  then,  either  by  tolling  or  ringing  of  a  bell,  or  by  bespeaking  of  a  grave  of  the 
sexton,  the  same  is  known  to  the  searchers  corresponding  with  the  said  sexton.  The  searchers  hereuix)n 
(who  are  ancient  matrons  sworn  to  their  office)  repair  to  the  place  where  the  dead  coipse  lies,  ana  by 
view  of  the  same,  and  bv  other  inquiries,  they  examine  by  what  disease  or  casualty  the  cor|we  died. 
Heretti>on  they  make  their  report  to  the  Parish  Clerk,  and  he,  every  Tuesday  night,  carries  in  an 
accompt  of  all  the  buriala  and  christenings  happening  that  week  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Hall.  On 
Wednesday  the  general  accompt  is  made  up  and  printed ;  and  on  Thursday  published  and  dispersed 
to  the  several  families  who  will  pay  four  shillings  p.a.  for  them.. 

Memofundum. — ^That  although  the  ^neral  vearly  bills  have  been  set  out  in  the  several  varieties 
aforementioned,  yet  the  orig.  entries  in  the  Hall-Books  were  as  exact  in  the  very  first  as  to  all 
particulars  as  now  ;  and  the  specifying  of  casualties  and  diseases  was  prob,  more. 

The  usual  honorarium  to  the  searchers  was  one  groat;  but  it  has  been  said  or  insinuated 
by  one  of  the  early  writers  on  the  subject — we  forget  which^that  "the  mist  of  a  glass  of 
ale,  or  the  bribe  of  a  two-groat-piece,"  might  sometimes  modify  the  reported  cause  01  death, 
where  any  such  modification  was  desired. 

Graimt  next  enters  upon  a  series  of  "  General  Observations"  on  the  bills,  in  which  we 
can  accompany  him  but  a  short  distance  here,  although  we  shall  have  occasion  to  quote 
his  quaint,  but  oAen  sagacious,,  reasoning  iik  other  parts  of  this  work  : 

In  my  discourse  upon  these  bills,  I  shall  first  speak  of  the  casualties ;  then  give  my  obs.  with 
reference  to  the  places  and  parishes  comprehended  in  the  bills ;  and  next  of  the  jears  and  seasons : 

X.  There  seems  to  be  gooa  reason  why  the  magistrate  should  himself  take  notice  of  the  numbers  of 
burials  and  christenings,  viz.,.  to  see  whether  the  Citie  increase  or  decrease  in  people ;  whether  it 
increase  proportionably  with  the  rest  of  the  nation  ;  whether  it  be  grown  big  enough,  or  too  big,  etc. 
But  why  the  same  should  be  made  known  to  the  people,  otherwise  than  to  please  them,  as  with  a 
curiosity,  I  see  not. 

2.  Nor  could  I  ever  yet  learn  (from  the  many  I  have  asked,  and  those  not  of  the  least  sagacity)  to 
what  purpose  the  distinction  between  males  and  females  is  inserted,  or  at  all  taken  notice  of.  Or  why 
that  of  marriages  was  not  equally  given  in.  Nor  is  it  obvious  to  everybody,,  why  the  account  of 
casualties  (whereof  we  are  now  speakin^^  is  made.  The  reason  which  seems  most  obvious  for  this 
latter  is,  that  the  state  of  health  of  the  City  may  at  all  times  appear. 

3.  Now  it  ma^  be  objected  that  the  same  depends  most  upon  ihe  accounts  of  epidemical  diseases, 
and  u^on  the  cnief  of  them  all,  the  plague.  Whereof  the  mention  of  the  rest  seems  only  matter  of 
curiosity. 

4.  But  to  thi&we  answer,  that  the  knowledge  even  of  the  numbers  which  die  of  the  plague,  is  not 
sufficiently  deduced  f^m  the  meet  report  of  tne  seaschers,  which  only  the  billa  afford ;  but  nom  other 
ratiocinations,  ajid  comparinga  of  the  plague  with  some  other  casualties. 

5.  For  we  shaJl  make  it  probable  that  in  the  years  of  plague  a  quarter  part  more  dies  of  that  disease 
than  are  set  down  ;  the  same  we  shall  psove  by  other  casualties.  Wherefore  if  it  be  necessary  to 
impart  to  the  world  a  good  account  of  some  few  casualties,  which  since  it  cannot  well  be  done  without 
givinff  an  account  of  tnem  all,  then  is  our  common  practice  of  so  doing  very  apt  and  rational. 

6.  Now  to  make  these  corrections  upon  the  perhaps  ignorant  and  careless  searchers  reports,  I 
considered  first  of  what  authority  they  were  of  tnemselves,  that  is,  whether  any  credit  at  all  were  to 
be  given  to  their  distinguishments ;.  and  finding  that  many  of  the  casualties  were  but  matter  of  sense, 
as  whether  a  child  were  abortive  or  still-bom.;  whether  men  were  aged — that  is  to  say,  above  60  yeers 
old,  or  thereabouts  when  they  died,  without  any  curious  determination  ;  whether  such  aged  persons 
died  purely  of  age,,  as  for  that  the  Innate  heat  was  quite  extinct,  or  the  Radical  moisture  quite  dried 
up  (tor  I  haye  heaf4  some  candid  j^vsicians  complain  of  the  darkness  which  themselves  were  in 
hereupon),.  I  say  that  these  distingnisnments  being  but  matter  of  sense,  I  concluded  the  searchers 
report  might  be  sufficient  in  the  case. 

7.  As  for  Consumptions t  if  the  searchers  do  but  truly  report  (as  they  may)  whether  the  dead  corps 
were  very  lean,  and  worn  away,  it  matters  not  to  many  of  our  puiposes  whether  the  disease  were 
exactly  tne  same  as  physicians  define  it  in  their  books.  Moreover,  in  case  a  man  of  75  ^ears  old  died 
ci  a  cough  (of  whicn  had  he  been  free  he  might  have  possibly  lived  to  90),  I  esteem  it  little  errour  (as 
to  many  of  our  purposes)  if  this  person  be  in  the  table  of  casualties,  z:eckoned  among  the  aged,  and 
not  placed  undeE  the  title  of  coughs. 

8.  In  the  matters  of  infants,  I  would  desire  to  know  clearly  iHiat  the  searchers  mean  by  infants,  as 
whether  children  that  eannot  speak— as  the  word  in&nt  seems  to  signifie-r-or  children  under  two  or 
three  years  old ;  although  I  should  not  be  satisfied  whether  the  infant  died  of  ^nd,  or  of  teeth,  or  of 
the  convulsion,  etc.,  or  were  choked  with  phlegm,  or  else  ;if  teeth,  convulsions  and  scowring,  apart  or 
together,  which  they  say  do  often  canse  one  another ;  for  I  say  it  is  somewhat  to  know  how  many  die 
umally  before  they  caa  speak,  or  how  many  live  past  any  assigned  number  of  years. 
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9.  I  say  it  is  enough  if  we  know  from  tho  searchera  bat  the  most  predominate  symptoms;  as  that 
one  died  of  the  heaoache,  who  was  sorely  tormented  with  it,  though  the  physicians  were  of  opinion 
that  the  disease  was  in  the  stomach.  Again,  if  one  died  suddenly^  the  matter  is  not  so  great,  whether 
it  be  reported  in  the  bills,  suddenly ^  apopUxy^  or  Planet'Sirickeny  etc. 

xo.  To  conclude.  In  many  of  these  cases  the  searchers  are  able  to  report  the  opinion  of  the  physician 
who  was  with  the  patient,  as  they  receive  the  same  from  the  friends  of  the  defunct ;  and  in  very  many 
cases,  such  as  drowning^  scalding^  bleeding^  vofniiingf  making  away  ikemselfes^  lunatiqueSf  sores, 
smallpox f  etc.,  their  own  senses  are  sufficient ;  and  the  generality  of  the  world  are  able  pretty  well  to 
distinguish  ihegotvi,  stone ,  dropsies /ailing-sickness^  Peusie,  agues ,  pleurisy,  rickets ,  from  one  another. 

He  then  proceeds  more  at  length  with  regard  to  those  diseases  "which  are  aptest  to  be 
confounded  and  mistaken,"  some  of  which  we  shall  notice  onder  Death,  Causes  of. 

In  his  book  was  included  a  T.  of  marriages,  christenings,  and  burials,  deduced  from  a 
country  parish  in  Hampshire  ;  also  for  the  town  of  Tiverton,  and  for  the  parish  of  Cran- 
brook ;  and  prob.  as  a  consequence  of  examining  these  bills,  he  has  a  chapter  "of  the 
country  bills,"  which  demands  some  notice.    He  says  in  "an  appendix"  [3rd  ed.,  1665]  : 

Forasmuch  as  a  long  and  serious  perusal  of  all  the  B.  of  Mori,  which  the  great  cit^  hath  afforded 
for  almost  fourscore  years,  hath  aavanced  but  the  few  obs.  comprised  in  the  fore-going  treatise ;  I 
hope  very  little  will  be  expected  from  the  few  scattered  papers  that  have  come  to  my  hands  since  the 
pub.  thereof,  eipecially  from  one  that  hath  learned  from  the  Roval  So.  how  many  obs.  go  to  the 
making  up  of  Tkeoreme,  which  (like  oaks  and  other  trees  fit  for  durable  building)  must  be  of  many 
years  g^wth. 

The  accounts  which  follow  I  reckon  but  as  timber  and  stones ;  and  the  best  inferences  I  can  make 
are  but  as  hewing  them  to  a  square ;  as  for  composing  a  beautiful  and  firm  structure  out  of  them,  I  leave 
it  to  the  architecture  of  the  said  So.,  under  whom  i  think  it  honour  enough  to  work  as  a  labourer. 

He  o£fers  some  obs.  on  the  Dublin  bills  [Dublin],  and  then  proceeds : 

I  have  here  inserted  two  other  country  bills,  the  one  of  Cranbrookf  in  Kent,  the  other  of  Tiverton, 
in  Devonshire,  which  with  that  of  Hantshire,  lying  about  the  midwav  between  them,  give  us  a  view  of 
the  most  Easterly,  Southerly,  and  Westerly  parts  of  England.  I  nave  endeavoured  to  procure  the 
like  account  from  Northumberland,  Cheshire,  Norfolk,  and  Nott'nghamshire :  thereby  to  have  in 
view  of  seven  counties  most  differently  situated ;  from  wnence  I  am  sorry  to  observe  that  my  southern 
friends  have  been  hitherto  more  curious  and  diligent  than  those  of  the  north.  The  full  obs.  from  these 
bills  is,  that  all  these  3  countrey  bills  s^pee  that  each  wedding  produces  4  children,  which  is  likewise 
confirmed  by  the  Bills  of  Amsterdam.  Secondly,  thev  all  agree  that  there  be  more  males  bom  than 
females,  but  in  different  proportions,  for  at  Cranorook  there  be  20  males  for  19  females  \  in  Hantshire 
x6  for  15 ;  in  London  14  for  zj,  and  at  Tiverton  xa  for  xx.  Thirdly,  I  have  inserted  the  bills  themselves 
to  the  end  that  whoever  pleases  may  examine  by  all  three  together  the  obs.  I  raised  from  the  Hantshire 
bill  alone:  conceiving  it  will  be  more  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  do  it  themselves  than  to  receive  it 
from  another  hand.  Only  I  shall  add,  as  a  new  obs.  from  them  all,  that  in  the  years  z6^8  and  X649— 
bein^  the  time  when  the  people  of  England  did  most  resent  the  horrid  parricide  of  hu  late  Sacred 
Afq/esty — there  were  but  9  weddings  in  that  year  in  the  same  places,  when  there  were  ordinarily 
between  30  and  40  p.a. ;  and  but  z6  when  there  were  ordinarily  at  other  times  between  50  and  60.  .  .  . 
[Marriages.] 

I  have  also  supplied  the  tables  from  the  3  generall  bills  for  the  j'ears  1662, 1663,  and  1664,  which  you 
will  find  to  justi^  Uie  former  obs.  But  most  eminently,  that  which  I  take  to  be  of  most  concernment, 
namely,  of  the  difference  between  the  numbers  of  males  and  females.    [Population.] 

In  the  end  he  considered  he  had  arrived  at  '*  a  new  and  accurate  thesis  of  policy,  built 
on  more  certain  reasoning  than  had  yet  been  adopted  ;"  and  that  opinion  we  thoroughly 
indorse. 

It  appears  that  in  1664  the  Co.  of  Parish  Clerks  conunenced  keeping  a  permanent 
raster  for  reference  in  their  Hall*;  but  the  earlier  part  of  this  register  was  afterwards  lost. 
"The  Co.  are  of  opinion  that  the  same  was  lent  to  Mr.  Graunt,  to  enable  him  to  write  his 
National  and  Political  Obs,,  but  by  some  accident  never  returned."  The  bills  for  this  and 
the  following  year  were  also  defective  in  the  returns  of  christenings. 

In  1665 — the  year  before  the  Great  Fire  of  LontL—^t  City  had  another  very  serious 
visitation  of  the  plague.  The  bill  for  the  year — "A  General  Bill  for  this  present  year, 
endinfi;  the  19  of  December,  1665,  according  to  the  Report  made  to  the  King's  Most 
Excellent  Majesty,  by  the  Co.  of  Parish  Clerks  of  Lond.,  etc." — fi[ives  the  following 
summary  of  the  results  ;  the  details  of  the  several  parishes  we  omit,  they  being  the  same 
as  in  1625,  except  that  the  out-parishes  were  now  12  : 

Buried  in  the  vj  Parishes  within  th0  mails, xS,ao7 

tV  hereof  of  tM0  plague       ...        ...        ...        ...        ,,,        ...        .^        ,,,        ...        „,        ,,.  9^7 

Buried  in  the  It  Parishes  without  the  weUls 4''^5* 

n'Hereo/  0/  tne piague,,,    ...^       ...        .«*        ..«        ...        ■•«        ,,,        ...        ,,,        ,,,        ,,,  so,o8o 

At  the  Pesthouse,  total  buried 159 

^^f  W^m   ^^Uj^  Mb  • « «        •••        •••        ••■        ■••        •••       •••       9a«        aa«       «««        ,„       ,^^       ^^^  ^5 

Buried  in  the  \2  out-Pcurishes  in  Middlesex  and  Surr^ 28,554 

IVhereof  of  the  plague ...        ..,        ...  2X,420 

Buried  in  the  ^  Parish^  in  the  City  and  Liberties  of  Westmintter ^  ^'f'94 

IVhereof  of  the  plague    ^    ...  ^      „ , 8403 

The  total  of  all  the  christening.,,        ...        .,.        ... ...        ...        ...        ...  9967 

The  total  of  all  the  burials  thts  year 97.306 

tVAereof  oj  tMe  piague      ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        .,,        ...        ...        ...        ...  0,8596 

Then  follows  the  "  Diseases  and  Casualties  this  year  s " 


Abortive  and  Stilbome      6x7 

Ageu     ...        ...       ■••  •••       *••        •••  '54o 

Ague  and  Fearer     5257 

Appolez  and  Saddeoly      xx6 

Ajeurxu  ...       ...       ...  ...        ...       •••  xo 

jjiasreo...       •••       ...  „,       ...       ■■•  5 

pleecting        •••        •••  •••       •»•        •••  zo 


"I 


Bloody  Flux,  Scowring  h.  Flux 

Burnt  and  Scalded 

Calenture ...  \ 

Cancer,  Gangrene  and  fistula 56 

Canker  and  Thrush ixx 

Childbed        ...        695 

Chnsomes  and  Intents      .^       1258 
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Cold  &  Coueb 

CoUick  &  Winde      

Consumption  &  Tissick     ..«        ... 

Convulsion  &  Mother        

Distracted      

Dropsie  &  Timpany 

Drowned        ...       ...        ...        ... 

^•xecuteQ       ...        .«•        •••       ••• 

Flox  &  Smallpox      

Found  Dead  in  streets,  fields,  etc. 
French  Pox    ...        ...        ...        ••« 

Frighted    ^     ...        

Gout  8c  Sciatica       

x7TaOl  •■  a  •••  ••«  •««  •  •  • 

Gripine  in  the  Guts 

Hane'd  &  made  away  themselves 
Heaamould  shot  ana  mould  fallen 
Jaundies         ..,        „■        •••        ••• 

Impostume     .. 

Kifd  by  severall  accidents 

King's  Evill 

J^cprosio         ••■        •••        •••        ••• 

x^cmfii  *  B  j^  *••         ••#         ■••         **• 

Livergrown    ...        ... 


•  •V 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  ■« 

••• 


••• 
•  •• 


•  •• 

••• 

•  •  • 


68 

480J 
2036 


147 

2Z 
20 

86 

23 
27 

7 

14 

xxo 

227 

2 

14 
20 


Meagrom  ft  Headach 
Measles  ...        ...        ... 

Murthered  &  Shot 

Overlaid  &  Starved 

x^aisie   ...        ...        ...        ... 

jriaguo ...        ..•        ...        ... 

Plannet..         •••        ...        ... 

Plunsie...        ...        ...        ... 

Poysoned        

gurasie...        ...        ...        ... 
icxecs...        ...        ...        ... 

Rising  of  the  Lights 
Rupture  ...        ...        ... 

dcurvy  ...        ...        ••.        •••        

Shingles  &  Swine  Pox       

Sores,Ulcers,  Broken  and  Bruised  Limbs 

opiCCu  •••  «••  •••  «•«  «•• 

Spotted  Feaver  &  Purples 

Stopping  of  the  Stomach 

Stone  and  Stranguary        

OUFlCb     ••■  •«■  ••■  •••  ••  ■•• 

Teeth  &  Worms        

Vomiting        ...        ...        ...        ...        ... 

wenn   ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ..t 


••• 


12 

7 

9 

45 

30 

68,596. 

6 

»5 

I 

35 
557 
397 

34 

105 

2 

82 

14 
1929 

9« 
1251 

26x4 

51 

z 


9967 
97.306 

68,596 

79»«»9 

,590 


79,< 
6S,J 


The  Bill  finishes  up  as  follows  : 

Christened. — ^Males  .«       ...       5x14.       Females 4853>         In  &11      

Buried. — ^Males         58,569.       Females 43,737*         ^^  all      ...       ... 

KJt  uie  x^iague...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       •*•       •••       •*•       •••       ...       >•• 

Increase  in  the  Burials  in  the  130  Parishes  and  at  the  Pesthouse  this  year     

Increase  of  the  Plague  in  Uie  X30  Parishes  and  the  Pesthouse  this  year         

In  1665  there  were  pub.  several  curious  works  and  pamp.  which  we  shall  briefly  notice. 

(i).  Reflections  on  the  Weekly  B.  of  Mori,  for  the  CUies  of  Land,  and  West,  and 
the  Places  Adjacent ;  but  more  especially  so  far  as  they  Relate  to  the  Plague,  and  other 
Mortal  Diseases  that  we  English  are  most  subject  unto,  etc,  Lond.,  "  printed  for  Samuel 
Speed,  at  the  Rainbow,  in  Fleet  St."  And  therein  is  contained  a  B.  of  mort.  for  the 
year  1593*  being  a  plague  year. 

(2).  The  Four  Great  Plagues,  vim,,  1593,  1603,  1625,  and  1636,  Compared  with  the 
Weekly  B,  of  Mort.  printed  every  Thursday  in  the  said  Years  ;  by  which  an  Increase  and 
Decrease  is  plainly  discovered  in  all  those  years*  "  Printed  for  Peter  Cole,  at  the  Printing 
Press  in  Comhill,  in  the  Royal  Exchange."  A  copy  of  this  passed  wiUi  the  library  of 
the  late  Sir  Hans  Sloane  into  the  Brit.  Museum.  It  contains  a  Bill  of  the  Buried  of  all 
Diseases  within  Lond.  and  the  Liberties  thereof,  from  March  to  December,  1593. 

(3).  A  Collection  of  the  Original B,  of  Mort,,  Official  Placards,  and  other  Public  Papers 
and  Notices,  Placarded  and  Pub,  by  Authority,  during  the  rnirious  Plagues  in  Lond.,  from 
1592  to  1670  (2  vols.}.  [Particularly  copious  and  curious  as  to  the  Great  Plague  of  the 
year  1665.] 

(4).  Londor^s  Remembrancer,  or  a  True  Account  of  every  particular  Wed^s  Christenings 
and  Mort.,  in  all  the  Years  of  the  Pestilence,  within  the  cognizance  of  the  B,  of  Mort.,  being 
xviii  Years,  By  John  Bell,  Clerk  to  the  Co.  of  Parish  Clerks.  The  bills  here  given 
comprehended  130  Parishes,  and  distinguished  the  parishes  by  the  four  divisions,  viz.,  97 
parishes  within  the  walls;  16  without  the  walls;  12  out-parishes  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey; 
and  5  parishes  in  the  City  and  Liberties  of  Westminster.  Of  the  parishes  within  the  City 
that  of  St.  James's,  Duke's  Place,  was  alone  omitted  from  the  bills.  Some  of  the  parishes 
without  the  walls  were  not  included  in  the  bills. 

(5).  Certain  Necessary  Directions,  as  wdlfor  the  Cure  of  the  Plague  as  for  Preventing 
the  Infection, 

(6).  Weekly  Bills  for  the  Plague  Year,  printed  by  E,  Cotes,  printer  to  the  Co,  of  Parish 
Clerks, 

(7).  London* s  Dreadful  Visitation,  or  a  Collection  of  all  the  B,  of  Mort,  for  this 
Present  Year;  beginning  the  Toth  of  Dec.  ^  ^664,  and  ending  the  igth  Dec.  following.  By 
the  Co.  of  Parish  Clerks  of  London.  By  way  of  preface  to  this  book  there  is  an  address, 
'*The  Printer  to  the  Readers,"  which  shows  tne  spurit  of  awe  the  plague  visitations  inspired 
in  many  men's  minds  : 

Courteous  reader,  I  presume  that  the  candor  of  fhy  ingenuity  is  such  that  thou  wilt  not  rashly 
condemn  me  of  imprudence  in  the  reprinting  these  sad  sheets.  First  understand  the  reasons  moving 
me  thereunto,  and  then  I  am  somewhat  confident  that  thou  wilt  approve  of  my  design.  I  know  that 
romances  ana  play-books  too  much  gratifie  the  humours  of  the  populace ;  but  humble  and  sincere 
Christians  with  deUght  recall  to  minde  God's  mercies,  and  with  awiulness  tremble  at  His  judgements : 
Behold,  the  ensuing  papers  will  assist  thy  meditations  in  both :  Consider  His  mercy  to  thee  and  mee, 
tibat  we  are  yet  in  the  land  of  the  living,  to  woric  out  our  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling :  His 
judgement*  on  many  thousands  in  or  near  this  city,  whom  He  hath  in  one  year  svoept  away  with  the 
beesome  of  a  temporal  destruction  :  O  let  us  not  imagine  that  they  were  greater  sinners  than 
we,  the  survivors  I  for  except  we  speedily  and  seriously  repent^  toe  shaH  all  likewise  perish^  either 
Stmilitudine,  or  Certitudtne  Ptena  :  But  I  am  a /rs>i»r.  no  preacher;  I  shall  therefore  wave  such 
disconrses,  and  briefly,  yet  perspicuously,  render  a  faithful!  account,  why  I  undertook  this  publication. 

In  the  year  X625  the  stroke  of  the  Ix>rd's  hiuid  was  heavy  upon  this  dty  and  spburlM,  which  year 
was  ever  since  called  The  Great  Plague:  Now  though  thou  hast  seen  probably  several  printed 
general  reports,  given  by  the  parish  clerks  in  that  year,  yet  I  am  not  able  to  recover  all  the  particular 
weekly  bills  thereof;  the  sight  of  them  hath  been  much  desired  these  times ;  bat  it  isJ>oyoad  my  power 
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as  yet  to  answer  men's  expectations.  That  posterity  may  not  be  any  more  at  soch  a  loss*  I  resolved  to 
communicate  unto  the  nation  these  subsequent  leaves :  in  all  humility  beseeching  the  Omnraotent  to 
confer  upon  us  such  an  uniforms  and  cordial  repefttancet  that  every  one  of  us  may  search  out  the 
piagus  of  his  own  Jkearf  and  drain,  and  purge  ourselves,  by  His  gracious  assistance,  from  all 
filthiness  of  flesh  and  spirit ;  that  so  He  mav,  in  the  riches  ox  His  tender  compassion,  return  in  fa,voT 
to  this  sinful  city,  and  restore  health  to  our  habitations  :  That  neither  the  physicians  of  our  souls  or 
bodies  may  hereafter  in  such  great  numbers  forsake  us;  and  that  neither  my  self,  or  any  other  of  my 
profession,  may  have  occasion,  for  the  future,  to  print  such  dreadful  lines. 

Then  follows  each  weekly  bill  for  the  year ;  and  the  "general  bill "  for  the  year,  from 
which  we  have  already  quoted. 

Prob.  as  a  consequence  of  the  attention  thus  drawn  to  the  biUs,  a  further  improvement 
was  introduced  :  the  totals  of  the  christenings  were  distinctly  set  down  in  the  bills,  under 
each  of  the  4  divisions. 

In  1665  was  pub.  3rd  ed.,  "  much  enlarged,"  of  Graunt's  Natural  and  Poliiical  Observa- 
tions, etc.,  and  therein  was  contained  mention  of  the  first  known  B.  of  Mort.  for  Dublin, 
viz.,  <<  A  Bill  of  Mort.  from  the  7-6  July  to  the  end  of  Aug.  1662."  [Dublin,  Bills  of 
Mort.  for.] 

During  several  weeks  following  the  Great  Fire  (Sept.  1666)  the  bills  were  not  pub. 
The  deaUis  for  these  several  weelu  were  afterwards  given  together  in  one  bQl. 

In  1667  was  pub.,  Tke  Report  of  all  the  Christenings  and  Burials  within  the 
City  of  Lond.  and  the  Liberties  thereof,  with  the  Out-parishes  thereunto  Adjoining,  as  also 
the  City  and  Liberties  of  Westminster  ;  from  the  loth  March  to  the  2*jth  of  the  same,  1667, 
made  by  the  Co,  of  Parish  Clerks,  Similar  returns  were  also  made  for  the  years  1667, 
1669,  1670,  1702,  1704,  1705, 1708,  and  1709. 

In  1676  there  was  pub.  Observations  upon  the  London  B.  of  Mort,,  wherein  was  con- 
tained tabular  results  deduced  from  the  earlier  bills.  Sir  Wm.  Petty,  in  his  essay  Of  the 
Growth  of  the  City  of  Lond.,  and  of  the  Mecksures,  Periods,  Causes,  and  Consequences 
thereof,  pub.  1682,  made  a  continuation  of  this  table  for  the  18  years  1665-82  inclusive. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale,  in  his  Primitive  Origination  0^  Mankind,  pub.  1677,  says, 
that  *'  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the  gradual  increase  of  mankind  to  be  seen  by  the 
curious  obs.  in  the  B.  of  mort. " 

De  Laune  said,  in  1681,  "The  R  of  mort.  in  times  of  na  infection  do  yearly  amount 
to  20,000  and  odd,  which  is  three  times  more  than  Amsterdam ;  and  equal  to,  if  not 
beyond  Paris,  as  by  the  bilk  themselves  may  be  seen.'' 

In  1682  Sir  Wm.  Petty — ^founder  of  the  great  house  of  Lansdowne — pub.  an  Essay  in 
Political  Arithmetic  ;  concerning  the  People,  Housings,  and  Hospitals  of  Lond.  and  Paris,. 
An  ed.  of  this  work  was  afterwards  done  into  French;  and  soon  after  its  appearance 
Louis  XIV.,  we  are  told,  ordered  more  exact  regis,  of  births  and  deaths  to  oe  kept  in 
France  "than  had  before  been  known  in  Europe." 

About  this  period  also  Petty  pub.  Observations  upon  the  Dublin  S.,  ef  Mort,,  1681,  and 
the  State  of  that  City.     He  commences  his  essay  as  follows : 


The  obs.  upon  the  Lond.  B.  of  mort.  have  been  a  new  lifi[ht  to  the  world ;  and  the  like  obs.  apon 
those  of  Dublin  mav  serve  as  snuffers  to  make  the  same  canme  bum  cleaser.  The  Lond.  obs.  flowed 
from  bills  regularly  kept  for  near  one  hundred  years ;  bnt  these  are  squeezed  out  of  6  straes^ling  Lond. 
bills,  out  of  15  Dublin  bills,  and  from  a  note  of  the  families  and  hearths  ia  each  parish  in  Dublin, 
which  are  all  digested  into  the  one  table  or  sheet  annexed.  .  .  .  [Dublin  Bills  of  Mort.] 

Many  of  the  other  obs.  made  by  Petty  will  be  given,  under  London  ;  Population  ; 
and  odier  heads  which  they  most  concern. 

In  1689  there  was  pub.,  A  Proposal  for  better  Securing  of  Health,  containing  Reflections 
on  the  Lond.  Weekly  B,  of  Mort.,  and  Remedies  to  Lessen  the  Great  Annual  Amount  of 
Deaths  (fo.  sheet). 

In  1689  also  Halley  read  his  famous  paper  before  the  Royal  So.  :  An  Estimate  of  the 
Degrees  of  the  Mort,  of  Mankind ;  and  the  main  facts  therein  were  deduced  from  the 
B.  of  mort.,  or  rasters  of  Breslau  in  Silesia.  We  shall  speak  more  at  large  upon  this 
matter  under  Breslau  Table  of  Mort. 

The  Co.  of  Parish  Clerks  do  not  seem  to  have  seen  the  value  of  a  permanent  record  of 
its  labours,  for  Maitland  tells  us  that  '•*  by  the  unpardonable  omissions  of  the  Co.'s  derk, 
there's  a  chasm  in  the  3rd  vol.  of  their  register,  from  the  2nd  Nov.,  Anno.  1698,  to  the 
i6th  Dec.,  1 701,*'  which  defects  he  managed  to  supply  for  his  own  purposes  from 
Graunt ;  and  from  the  library  of  Sir  Hans  Sloants.  [Or  was  it  that  some  other  compiler 
had  borrowed  and  not  returned  this  portion  of  the  regis.  ?    See  1664.] 

The  weekly  bUls  of  the  Parish  Clerks  paint  the  picture  with  photographic  exactness.  In 
iyo2 — first  of  Queen  Anne — the  mort.  of  which  was  below  both  tne  preceding  and 
following  year,  5639  persons  are  reported  as  having  died  of  convulsions,  2730  of  con- 
sumption, and  2682  of  fever.  One  person  is  described  as  having  perished  through  being 
"choaked  with  fat ;"  while  61  died  of  "  surfeit ;"  9  of  "  St.  Anthony's  fire  ;"  66  were 
drowned ;  21  were  "found  dead  in  the  streets ; "  23  '*  hanged  and  made  away  themselves ;" 
II  were  murdered;  90  <^* overlaid ;"  and  I  "stifled  in  mud."  Only  1455  people  are 
reported  as  having  died  of  old  age.  The  second  year  of  Queen  Anne  showed  no  great 
variations  in  the  list  of  curious  items,  two  more  individuals  being  rq>orted  as  "  choaked ;" 
70  perilling  of  "surfeit;"  10  of  "  St  Anthonv's  fire;"  61  as  bein^.  drowned ;  72 
banged ;  12  murdered ;  and  69  ^overlaid."    Th^  zisicg  Boort  of  the  ti«xt  few  years. 
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denotes  the  increase  of  the  smallpox.  This  fatal  disease,  which,  in  some  respects,  took 
the  place  of  the  plague  of  former  times,  destroyed  seldom  less  than  a  thousand  lives  p.a., 
though  in  some  years  up  to  4  and  5  thousand.  [Smallpox.]  To  this  there  was  added 
another  calamity,  whicn  may  almost,  be  called  a  disease— namely,  the  vast  amount  of 
drunkenness  which  came  to  prevail  about  this  period,  and  which  is  mentioned  as  some- 
thing frightful  in  all  the  records  of  the  timc^^Martm, 

Addison  composed,  about  171 1,  the  following  humorous  B.  of  mort.  in  a  paper, 
Dying  for  Lave: 

T.  S.  wounded  by  Zelinda's  scarlet  stocking  as  she  was  stepping  out  of  a  coach. 

Tim  Tattle  killed  by  the  tap  of  a  £ui  on  his  left  shoulder  by  Coquetilla,  as  he  talked  carelessly 
with  her  at  a  bow  window. 

Samuel  Felt,  haberdasher,  wounded  in  his  walks  to  Islington,  by  Mrs.  Susannah  Cross  Stich,  as  she 
was  clambering-  over  a  style. 

John  Pleadwell,  Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  assassinated  in  his  chambers,  the  6th  inst.,  by  Elitty 
Sly,  who  pretended  to  come  to  him  for  advice. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Gov.  proposing  to  inflict  a  penny  stamp  on  newspapers,  etc., 
about  1 7 12,  there  was  pub.  The  Case  of  the  Co.  of  Parish  Clerks ^  Relating  to  the  Duties  on 
Pamphlets^  etc.^  humbly  offered  to  the  If  on.  House  of  Commons  ;  wherein  it  is  set  forth  that: 

The  said  Co.,  by  their  Charter,  are  obliged  to  keep  a  press  in  their  Hall,  for  jirinting  the  weekly  and 
▼early  B.  of  mort.,  wherein  it  is  appointed  that  Searchers  shall  in  every  parish  constantly  view  the 
body  or  bodies  of  every  person  or  persons  that  shall  happen  to  die,  and  report  the  nature  of  the 
distemper  of  every  person  to  the  clerk  of  that  parish  where  the  said  person  shail  so  die,  and  according 
to  such  report  every  Parish  Clerk  is  thereby  obuged  to  bring  in  his  account  weekly  to  the  said  Co.'s  Hall 
of  such  distempers,  and  also  of  all  christenings  which  shall  happen,  in  order  that  the  said  Co.  or  their 
Clerk  take  an  account  weekly  thereof,  and  send  the  same  to  Her  Aiajesty  and  to  the  Lord  Man^or  of  the 
Cit]r  of  London ;  likewise  to  give  an  account  of  all  such  Freemen  and  their  widows  as  shall  happen  to 
die  in  each  week,  that  the  same  may  be  presented  to  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  in  order  to  take  care  of 
all  orphans.  There  is  also  divers  other  orders  mentioned  in  the  said  Charter — as  their  keeping  a  clerk, 
a  printer  and  beadle  belonging  to  the  said  Co.,  which  is  a  great  charge  to  the  same. 

That  such  reports  are  accordingly  made  by  the  said  Searchers  to  the  said  Clerks,  and  accounts 
thereof  weekly  sent  up  to  Her  Majesty,  and  to  the  Lord  Ma^or  as  aforesaid ;  and  likewise  an  account 
thereof  dispersed  accordingly  in  each  respective  paridb  within  the  said  B.  of  Mort.,  the  profits  whereof 
is  the  support  of  the  charge  and  expences  of  the  said  Co.,  they  having  little  or  no  lands  or  estate  to 
defray  the  same :  and  if  the  said  duty  be  laid  upon  the  said  bills,  very  few  persons  will  take  in  the  same ; 
whereby  the  said  Co.  will  be  out  of  any  capacity  of  conforming  to  tiieir  Cnarter,  or  giving  Her  Majesty 
or  the  Lord  Majror  smj  such  account  as  aforesaid ;  and  must  likewise  totally  dissolve  the  said  Co., 
thev  not  having  wherewithal  to  support  the  charge  of  the  same. 

Wha«fore  and  for  that  the  said  Co.  have  been  at  a  great  charge  and  expence  in  building  a  hall  in 
pursuance  of  the  said  Charter,  and  have  always  conformed  themselves  thereto ;  and  the  said  Bill  beine 
of  very  great  advantage,  not  only  for  the  security  of  all  orphans,  but  also  a  general  satisfaction  to  all 
persons,  b^  showing  the  nature  of  the  diseases,  and  of  the  increase  and  decrease  of  the  burials  each 
week:  which  must  inevitably  be  laid  aside  if  the  said  duty  is  charged  on  the  same :  The  said  Co. 
therefore  humblv  hope  that  this  Hon.  House  will  take  the  same  into  consideration  and  exempt  the 
weekly  and  yearly  B.  of  mort.  from  the  intended  duty  mentioned  in  the  said  Act  concerning  pamp.  and 
papers,  etc. ;  otherwise  the  saifl  Co.  (which  has  been  of  ancient  and  long  standing)  will  oe  utterly 
dlMolved  and  overthrown ;  all  which  is  humbly  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  this  Hon.  House. 

A  provincial  B.  of  Mort.  given  in  The  Guardian^  No.  136,  edited  by  Richard  Steele 
(about  1 714),  contained  the  foUowing  among  the  causes  of  death  : 


Of  a  six-bar  gate         

Of  a  quick-set  hedge 

Bewitched  

Of  an  evil  tongue         

Crost  in  love      

Broke  his  neck  in  robbing  a  hen-roost 

Surfeit  of  curds  and  cream 

Took  cold  sleeping  at  chttich  ... 


••• 
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Broke  a  vein  in  bawling  for  a  knight  of  the 

Sfllro        •••  m*§  •••  •■• 

Bv  the  parson's  bull 

Snot  by  mistake  ...        ... 

Of  a  mountebank  doctor      ... 
KjiXi  age  ...        •>.       •*•       ... 
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1  m  A.D.  Z724 
z  in  „  1732 
z  m    „    Z756 


Choakedwith  fat 
do.        do.  ..'. 
Licked  by  a  mad  dog 


z  m  A.D.  Z744 
sin  „  Z745 
sm    „    Z757 


Among  the  curious  causes  of  death,  selected  from  the  bills  of  a  later  date,  are  the 
following : 

Died  from  want  (in  Newgate) 
Murdered  in  the  Pillory          ... 
Killed  in  the  Pillory     

In  1726  Mr.  John  Smart,  author  of  the  famous  Int.  Tables,  suggested  that,  with  a 

view  to  the  providing  of  data  for  the  construction  of  proper  T.  of  mort.. 

If  those  in  whose  power  it  is  would  oblige  the  Parish  Clerks  weekly  to  make  a  return  of  the  age  of 
every  person  dying  in  each  respective  parish  within  the  weekly  B.  of  mort.,  in  like  manner  as  they^  now 
make  their  returns  of  the  diseases  and  casualties ;  and  if  the  number  dving  of  every  age  were  printed 
at  the  end  of  every  year  with  the  ^arly  Bill ;  then  there  would  in  time  be  a  good  foundation  to  build 
upon  ;  and  whenever  this  is  done  m  Lond.,  it  is  probable  it  will  be  done  likewise  in  other  places,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  where  accounts  of  births  and  burials  are  k^t,  which  would  make  the  foundation 
still  more  certain. 

Apparently,  in  pursuance  of  this  recommendation,  a  summary  of  the  ages  of  all  who 
died  in  Lond.  was  added  in  1727-8.  Thus,  under  2  years  of  age,  9^51 ;  between  2  and  5, 
2407  ;  5  and  10,  1038 ;  10  and  20^  950 ;  and  so  on  for  each  decade,  until  90  and 
upwards,  135  ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  pestilence  and  other  scourges,  some  did  live  to  a 
good  old  age. 

The  area  of  the  hills  had  become  slightly  extended  since  1636,  and  now  indnded  in 
all  22,618  acres,  beyond  which  limits  the  "  old  bills**  never  extended. 
The  following  criticism  has  been  offered  on  the  Lond.  Bills  of  this  period : 
The  %s>xmi  given  rev«al  sobia  stoking  &cte  regardiiu:  the  health  of  Load,  at  this  period.   We  find 
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that  whereas  in  the  year  X72S  the  baptisms  were  16,625,  the  nnmber  of  those  who  died  under  two  years 
of  age  amounted  to  9851,  or  considerably  more  than  one  half  of  the  total  births.  Between  the  ages  of 
two  and  five,  2407  more  children  died,  so  that,  subtracting  the  whole  of  this  infant  mort.  from  the 
16,625  births,  the  surviving  generation  consisted  of  but  4307  individuals.  This  state  of  things  grew 
worse  in  the  succeeding  vear,  1729.  While  the  whole  of  the  reported  baptisms  amounted  to  but  17*060 
the  deaths  of  infants  under  two  years  of  age  were  10,735,  ^°^  ^^  those  between  the  ages  of  two  and 
five,  2<z6 ;  making  a  total  of  13,251,  equal  to  nearly^  three-fourths  of  the  whole  birth-rate.  ImperfeHly 
though  the  registers  may  have  been  kept  at  this,  as  at  former  times,  and  considerable  as  was 
undoubtedlv  the  number  of  children  not  baptized,  this  enormous  infant  mort.  cannot  be  explained 
otherwise  than  on  the  supposition  of  the  most  defective  sanitary  arrangements  and  a  ^neral  disregard 
of  public  health  within  the  metropolis,  added  to  growing  licentiousness.  The  case  is  forcibly  stated 
by  a  contemporary  writer,  Mr.  Corbjm  Morris. 

A  Bill  of  Mort.  was  kept  in  Amsterdam  in  1728,  from  which  we  have  already  quoted 
[Amsterdam]^     It  is  not  improbable  that  earlier  bills  were  kept  there. 

In  1729  a  circumstance  arose  which  showed  the  causes  of  fluctuations  to  which  the 
bills  were  subjected.  In  that  year  the  diristenings  and  deaths  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vinculo. 
in  the  Tower  of  Lond.  were  added  to  the  bill ;  but  a  contest  arising  between  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Tower-Liberty  without  and  within  the  Tower,  whether  this  church  of  St. 
Peter  ad  Vincuia  was  parochial  or  not,  the  question  was  tried  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  at  Westminster  in  1730,  when  it  was  determined  in  the  negative ;  and  in  the  bill 
for  1 73 1  the  returns  were  again  omitted. 

In  1733  an  account  or  biU  was  commenced  at  Northampton  of  the  ages  at  which  the 
inhabitants  died.  It  was  from  this  bill,  combined  with  another  commenced  in  1 741,  that 
Dr.  Price  derived  the  data  for  founding  the  Northampton  T.  of  Mort. 

In  1737  Mr.  Weyman  Lee  pub.  An  Essay  to  Ascertain  the  Value  of  Leases  and  Anna, 
for  Years  and  LiveSy  etc.y  wherein  7vere  many  obs,  on  the  B,  of  Mort,  There  is  nothing 
very  new  or  orig.  in  his  remarks  upon  the  bills.  He  found  that  I  in  2786  lived  to  the  age 
of  100 ;  I  in  200  to  90 ;  i  in  33  to  80  ;  I  in  144  to  70 ;  I  in  8  to  60 ;  I  in  5  to  50 ;  and 
I  in  4  to  45. 

In  1738  Mr.  John  Smart,  author  of  the  famous  Int.  Tables  bearing  his  name,  pub.  A 
T.  of  Mort,  deduced  from  the  Lond,  Bills  for  the  Ten  Years  1727-37.  This  table  was 
very  little  known.     [Lond.  Mort.  T.] 

In  the  same  year  Herr  Kersseboom,  of  the  Hague,  pub.  in  Amsterdam,  a  tract  on  the 
prob.  number  of  people  in  Holland  and  West  Friesland,  which  he  had  deduced  from  the 
B.  of  Mort.  He  afterwards  used  this  as  a  base  for  the  construction  of  his  71  of  Vitality. 
[Kersseboom's  Mort.  T.] 

Maitland,  in  his  Hist,  of  Lond.  (1739),  says  : 

The  B.  of  mort.  of  the  City  of  Lond.  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  defective  of  its  kind,  none  being 
mentioned  therein  but  such  as  are  buried  in  parochial  cemeteries,  precincts,  and  liberties ;  by  which 
means  many  burial  grounds  belonging  to  tne  Church  of  England  (such  as  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
Westminster  Abbey,  tne  Temple  Church,  St.  Peter's  ad  Yincula,  the  Rolls  and  Lincoln's  Inn  Chapels, 
the  Charter  House,  and  divers  others  belonging  to  Hospitals)  are  not  only  precluded  the  same,  but 
likewise  those  belonging  to  Dissenters  of  all  denominations,  together  with  all  those  that  are  buried 
£rom  within  the  B.  of  Mort.  in  the  several  circumjacent  parisnes;  whereby  the  number  of  persons  that 
die  within  this  city  and  sttbuibs  is  greatly  diminished,  to  the  no  small  lessening  the  grandeur  of  Lond. 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  in  respect  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  Therefore  'twere  better  the 
bill  were  laid  aside,  than  to  suffer  such  a  defective  account  to  be  printed,  to  the  dishonour  of  this 
incomparable  City.  But  much  more  laudable  would  it  be  to  enable  tne  Co.  of  Parish  Clerks  to  pub.  a 
porfect  account  of  the  births  and  deaths  (instead  of  that  imperfect  one  of  christenings  and  burials)  in 
this  vast  metropolis  ;  which  account  would  not  onlv  greatly  redound  to  the  honour  of  this  vast  City, 
but  likewise  to  the  nation  in  general,  to  see  its  celeorated  capital  excel  all  other  cities  upon  earth  in 
respect  to  the  number  of  its  innabitants,  whereby  is  manifestea  its  great  commerce  and  opulency. 

After  some  observations,  not  material  to  our  present  purpose,  he  continues : 

For  the  better  enabling  me  to  calculate  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  City,  I  found  myself 
indispensably  oblig'd  to  have  recourse  to  the  several  registers  belonging  to  the  undennention'd  burial 
grounds,  where  in  all  places  (though  in  many  with  great  difficulty)  I  succeeded  by  getting  an  account 
of  the  number  of  persons  buried  in  each  thereof,  from  all  parts  within  the  B.  of  Mort.  in  the  year  1729, 
exc(n>t  the  Presbyterians  great  burial  ground  in  Bunhill-nelds,  where  the  lessee,  out  of  a  selfish  view, 
would  not  discover  the  vast  number  buried  there  in  the  said  year,  otherwise  than  that  I  mi|;ht  safely 
insert  one  for  every  day  of  the  year.  This  obstinate  rofusal  put  me  upon  inquiring  of  John  Smith,  the 
grave-digger,  who  assur'd  me  that  tho'  he  kept  no  register,  in  the  course  of  his  long  service  he  had 
made  such  < 
exceed  the 
opinion 

His  list  of  burial  places  not  included  in  the  bills  numbered  64;  the  total  burials  whereat 
in  the  year  1 729,  amounted  to  3038. 

Bills  were  kept  in  Edinburgh  early  in  the  last  century.  Dr.  Price  constructed  a  T.  of 
Mort.  from  them,  for  a  period  of  20  years,  1739-58  [Edinburgh].  After  1758  he  says 
the  bills  were  kept  very  irregularly. 

Bills  were  kept  in  Norwich  early  in  the  last  century.  From  a  copy  of  those  kept  for 
the  30  years  1740-69,  during  which  period  the  ann.  average  christenings  were  1057,  and 
burials  1206,  Dr.  Price  constructed  the  Norwich  T.  of  Mort. 

In  1742  Mr.  Thomas  Simpson  pub.'  his  Doctrine  of  Annu,  and  Rev.,  etc.^  and  therein 
he  gave  a  *'  very  exact  Table  for  estimating  the  prob.  of  Life,  deduced  from  Ten  Years 
Obs.  on  the  B.  of  Mort  of  the  City  of  Lond."    [Lond.  T.  of  Mort.] 

In  1747  Mr.  James  Hodgson,  F.R.S.,  pub.,  The  Valuation  of  Annu.  upon  Lives 
d4ducedfrpm  the  Lond.  B- of  Mart,     [ANNUITIES  ON  LIVES.].  .         . 
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We  must  now  introduce  another  somewhat  famous  writer  upon  the  subject.  Dr.  Thomas 

Short,  M.D.,  who  m  1750  pub. :  New  ObsetvoHons^  Natural^  Morale  CnHl,  PolUical  and 

Medical,  on  the  City,  Town  and  Country  B.  of  Mori,  ;  to  which  is  added  ExiendedAbstracts 

of  the  Writings  of  the  Best  Known  Authors  upon  the  Subject,  with  an  Appendix  on  the 

Weather  and  Meteors,    Between  1740  and  1750  this  industrious  gentleman  collected  r^;is. 

of  christenings  and  burials  of  160  country  parishes,  besides  those  of  many  chapels  lymg 

in  sundry  situations,  on  various  soils,  ana  the  inhabitants  having  different  businesses  and 

ways  of  life.     The  following  description  of  one  of  his  Tables  wul  afford  the  reader  some 

insight  into  Dr.  Short's  labours  : 

The  line  below  the  yearly  totals,  col.  x,  gives  the  number  of  rainy  davs  that  year ;  coL  s,  how  many 
people  died  on  these  days ;  col.  3,  how  many  days  were  showery,  besiaes  the  rainy  days ;  col.  4,  the 
number  that  died  on  these  days ;  col.  5,  number  of  drisling-  days :  col.  6,  how  many  died ;  col.  7,  on 
how  many  days  thunder  was  heard  there ;  col.  8.  how  manv  died  there ;  col.  p,  the  number  of  days  on 
which  it  snowed ;  col.  10,  how  many  died — total.  The  taole  further  comprises  the  specified  number 
of  deaths  during  the  prevalence  of^the  wind  in  "eight  points"  of  the  compass  respectively,  though 
the  ages  at  which  the  deaths  occurred  are  not  even  incidentally  mentioned. 

The  treatise,  however,  is  so  unskilfully  arranged,  as  to  be  almost  statistically  un- 
available. 

In  1 75 1  Mr.  Corbyn  Morris  pub.  his  Observations  on  the  Past  Growth  and  Present  State 
of  the  City  of  Lond,  and  thereto  he  annexed  :  A  complete  table  of  the  christenings  and 
burials  withm  the  City,  from  1601  to  1750,  both  years  inclusive  ;  together  with  a  table  of 
the  numbers  which  have  annually  died  of  each  disease  from  1675  to  that  time ;  and  also 
a  further  table  representing  the  respective  numbers  which  have  annually  died  of  each  a^ 
firom  1728  to  that  year.  From  this  last  he  particularly  attempted  to  show  the  then  m- 
creasing  destruction  of  infants  and  adults  in  die  city,  and  conseauent  thereto  the  excessive 
drain  continually  made  upon  all  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom  for  recruits. 

The  subject  continued  to  engage  much  attention.  The  writer  pointed  out  that,  although 
the  then  bills  were  kept  in  a  better  method  than  formerly,  they  were  yet  defective  in 
many  particulars  of  the  most  important  concern,  and  to  that  extent  at  least  were  open  to 
improvement.     On  this  point  we  had  better  hear  his  views  in  his  own  language  : 

xst.  the  extent  of  time  at  the  beginning  of  life  is  not  sufficiently  divided,  although  the  d^^rees  of 
strength  at  this  time  are  continually  varying  from  each  other,  and  with  swift  steps— insomuch  that  one 
month  in  the  earliest  infancy  produces  greater  alterations  than  several  years  in  manhood.  These 
successive  and  violent  ravag[es  m  infancjr  ought  therefore  to  be  minutely  described,  in  order  to  furnish 
cautions  for  the  better  security  of  life  in  its  tender  years ;  upon  which  tne  very  preservation,  and  much 
more  the  increase,  of  our  species  principally  depends. 

2nd.  The  diseases  are  not  connectea  witn  the  several  ages ;  thus,  for  instance,  although  it  appears 
by  Uie  Bill  for  the  year  1750,  that  4543  died  of  consumption ;  5837  of  convulsions ;  4294  of  fevers,  and 
1229  of  the  smallpox  ;  yet  01  what  ages  these  several  ^rsons  are  is  uncertain.  Whereas,  by  annexing 
to  every  disease  tne  number  of  persons  of  each  age  dying  thereof,  it  would  appear,  from  remarks  upon 
a  competent  series  of  years,  to  what  diseases  persons  of  every  age  were  particularly  subject.  From 
whence,  if  these  Bills  were  extended  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  growth  or  declension  of  every 
particular  disease  would  be  clearly  discovered.  This  would  furnish  a  constant  fund  of  instruction  to 
the  intelligent  phvsician ;  and  at  particular  critical  junctures  might  suggest  caution,  not  unworthy  the 
attention  of  the  legislative  body  of  the  kingdom ;  at  least^  would  make  a  faithful  report  to  it  of  the 
state  of  the  national  health,  ana  of  the  annual  increase  or  diminution  of  the  people. 

Almost  a  century  elapsed  before  the  latter  portion  of  Mr.  Morris's  recommendations 

were  carried  into  enect     [See  4th  and  5th  reports  of  the  Regis. -Gen.] — He  added,  that 

it  would  be  requisite  that  the  amount  of  weddmgs  should  be  inserted  in  the  bill ;  and  also 

the  respective  numbers  of  those  accidentally  sickening  of  the  smallpox  and  dyine  thereof; 

and  of  those  receiving  it  from  inoculation  and  dying  under  that  process.     He  furmer  says  : 

Dissenters  should  also  be  required  to  keep  their  bills  in  the  same  manner ;  and  to  deliver  a  monthly 
account  to  the  churchwardens  of  each  parisn  of  all  the  particulars  prescribed  which  have  happened  to 
persons  within  their  congregations  belonging  to  such  parish.  But  no  difference  of  sects  to  be  inserted 
in  the  B.  of  mort.,  for  two  reasons :  xst.  Because  it  would  annually  bear  a  publick  testimony  of  our 
several  religious  dirisions ;  and  sndly.  Because  it  may  oftentimes  be  very  difficult  to  assign  the  religion 
of  the  person  deceased. 

In  1752  Mr.  Tames  Dodson  prepared  a  paper  on  B,  of  Mort.  :  wherein  he  showed  the 
importance  of  tneir  being  so  kept  as  to  afford  the  means  of  Valuinp  Annu.  on  Lives,  and 
proposed  alterations  which  appeared  to  him  calculated  to  fit  them  for  the  puipose.  The 
paper  will  be  found  in  Phil.  Trans,  for  that  year. 

In  1754  Mr.  S.  Stonehouse  pub.  The  Valuation  of  Annu.  on  Lives  deduced  from  the 
Lond,  B,  of  Mort,,  wherein  was  a  T.  of  Mort.  deduced  from  the  Lond.  Bills  for  a  period 
of  20  years— 1728  to  1747.     [Lond.  T.  of  Mort.] 

In  1755  ^^  ^^^*  ^^'  Brakenridge  addressed  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Royal  So., 
in  which  he  proposed  to  remedy  Uie  defects  existing  in  T.  of  Mort.  deduced  from  Uie 
Lond.  B.  of  Mort.  by  blending  the  results  with  those  obtained  from  the  Registers  of 
Breslau.    [Mort.  T.J 

By  the  middle  of  the  1 8th  century.  Bills  of  Mortality  had  become  very  general ;  and 
many  of  the  continental  cities  pub.  them.  The  Bill  for  the  City  of  Paris,  1758,  gives 
the  following  particulars: — Burials,  21,120;  Christenings,  19,369;  Marriages,  4089; 
Foundling,  4969. 

The  Bdl  for  Amsterdam,  same  year :  Burials,  1789  (decrease  of  900) :  Christenings, 
4270;  Weddings,  2417.  Vessels  arrived  in  the  Texel,  1326.  For  earlier  Bill  for  Uie 
city,  see  Amsterdam. 
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The  Bill  for  Vimna,  same  year:  Deaths :  men,  1554 ;  women,  1551 ;  male  children, 
2004  ;  female  children,  1685  :  in  all,  6798.  Christenings,  5267.  So  that  the  number  of 
burials  exceeded  the  christenings  by  1531 ;  the  number  of  burials  in  the  year  1758 
exceeded  that  of  1757  by  139;  and  that  of  the  births  was  less  by  117. 

A  general  Bill  of  all  the  Christenings  and  Burials  in  Lond.  from  Dec  13,  I757»  ^^ 
Dec.  12,  1758,  contained  the  following  summary  of  the  ages  at  death  : 

Died  under  2  years  of  age  5971 
Christened :  Between 

Males     7347  „ 

Females 6862  ,, 


14.209  " 

Buried :  ,, 

Males      8932  „ 

Females 8644  ,, 


17576 


2 

and  5 

1795 

5 

and  10 

717 

10 

and  20 

556 

20 

and  30 

1362 

30 

and  40 

1589 

40 

and  50 

1606 

50 

and  60 

1368 

60 

and  70 

1208 

^ 

and  80 

961 

and  90 

370 

90 

and  100 

68 

102 

2 

103 

I 

104 

I 

106 

I 

Decrease  in  the  Burials 

this  year 3737 

17,576 
In  Matuhestery  in  1759,  the  christenings  were  815  ;  burials,  712 ;  marriages,  330. 
In  Glasgow  the  bill  for  same  year  gave  the  deaths  of  1034.  The  Hamburgh  bill  gave 
2633  children  baptized,  and  2033  persons  buried.  The  Breslau  bill,  1445  children 
baptized,  and  1697  persons  died.  At  Munich^  747  children  baptized,  and  926  persons 
died.     In  Frankfort  there  were  896  children  baptized,  and  1700  persons  died. 

In  1759  was  pub.  A  Collection  of  the  Yearly  B,  of  Mort.^from  1657  to  1758  inclusive, 
together  with  several  other  Bills  of  an  Earlier  Date;  to  which  are  subjoined  :  (i). 
Graun^s  Obs,  on  theB,  of  Mort,  (2).  Petty s  Political  Arithmetic,  (3).  Morri^s  Past 
Growth  and  Present  State  of  Lond,  And  (4).  J,  P,*s  Comparative  View  of  Diseases  and 
Ages,  etc.     This  work  is  of  considerable  interest.     Its  compiler  says  : 

Manjr  obvious  and  apparent  defects  in  the  weekly  and  yearly  B.  of  mort.  occur  to  every  one  who  has 
looked  into  this  subject ;  but  others  not  so  p^enerally  known  can  hardly  <^cape  those,  whose  nearer 
situation  gives  them  an  opportunity  of  inquiring  into  this  matter  with  more  exactness.  Our  bills  must 
plainly  be  a  very  defective  register  of  births,  as :  (x).  Thev  extend  onlv  to  baptisms,  which  are  ad- 
ministered according  to  the  ntes  and  usag^e  of  the  Church  of  England.  Very  few  of  the  numerous 
bod^  of  Dissenters,  and  none  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  are  included  m  this  number.  (2).  Thev  take  no 
notice  of  those  who  die  unbaptized  '  "'  '  '*      '^^  '  ''  "*         * 

class  of  people  who  never  are  brouf, ^ 

such  of  tne  Dissenters  who  may  occasionally  be  baptized 

Supposing  then  the  Papists  and  Protestant  Dissenters  to  make  up  one-sixth  part  of  the  whole  number 
of  inhabitants,  the  baptisms  as  they  now  stand  in  the  bills  must  be  increaised  in  this  proportion,  to 
give  the  true  number  01  births  within  the  B.  of  mort. 

These  bills  must  be  also  an  imperfect  register  of  deaths,  as  intending  only  to  comprehend  persons 
belonging  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  buried  according  to  the  form  of  its  service.  Some  fisw, 
indeed,  amon^  the  poorer  sort,  both  of  Papists  and  Dissenters,  who  live  at  a  distance  from  their 
respective  bunal  grounds  and  cannot  bear  tne  expense  of  being  carried  thither,  are  buried  according 
to  the  rights  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  by  that  means  have  a  place  in  the  weekly  bills. 

Some  nave  been  willing  to  think  that  though  the  bills  are  defective  in  the  several  articles  of  births 
and  burials,  yet  they  are  defective  in  nearly  ike  same  degree;  so  that  a  proportion^  is  still  in  SOTie 
measure  krat  up.  But  the  last  obs.  destrovs  this  supi>osed  proportion ;  as  the  burials  of  some  tew 
Papists,  ana  of  more  Dissenters,  but  the  births  of  none  in  either  persuasion,  are  registered  there.  ^ 

Anotner  defect  in  the  bills,  not  so  generally  attended  to,  is  that  the  number  of  persons  carried  into 

the  country  to  be  buried  is  not  brought  to  account  in  them Many  are  frequently  removed  from 

one  parish  to  be  buried  in  another,  that  are  both  within  the  bills ;  which  makes  no  alteration  upon  the 
whole.  But  great  numbers  are  carried  from  parishes  in  town  to  be  buried  in  the  country.  This 
number  has  probably  increased,  as  the  fashion  of  having  country  houses  has  more  prevailed.  A  few, 
indeed,  who  die  elsewhere  are  brought  to  be  buried  in  parishes  within  the  bills,  but  the  number  of  these 
is  ver)r  disproportionate  to  those  who  are  carried  out.  A  distinct  account  of  this  matter  ought  to  be 
kept  in  the  several  parishes,  but  seldom  is  kqpt  with  any  exactness. 

The  writer  in  support  of  this  view  gives  an  account  of  a  record  which  was  kept  in  one 
of  the  largest  pari^es  in  Westminster  ;  and  where  the  account  would  be  kept  as  careful 
as  in  any.  The  average  burials  for  ten  years  had  been  1074.  There  were  also  carried 
out  to  be  buried  on  an  average  261  ;  and  brought  in  on  an  average  124 — but  of  these 
latter,  one-sixth  at  least  were  children  of  the  parish  out  at  nurse  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  were,  therefore,  really  to  be  considered  as  persons  living  and  dying  in  the  parish : 
deduct  20  therefore  reduces  the  number  brought  in  to  104,  giving  an  excess  of  115 
carried  out  over  those  brought  in ;  and  raising  the  total  ann.  deathis  of  the  parish  to 
1 23 1.    He  continues  : 

Those  who  are  brought  in  to  be  buried  are  carefully  regis. ;  those  who  are  carried  out  are  not  so. 
Such  are  entered  by  themselves  in  the  burial  account,  as  come  to  the  knowledge  of  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  attend  to  these  matters :  but  of  these  many  are  heard  of  but  by  accident,  and  some 
not  at  all. 

Supposing  the  number  of  persons  carried  away,  and  not  brought  to  account,  to  be  one-sixth  (which 
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I  think  comet  aa  near  the  truth  as  any  supposition  we  can  make),  this  will  make  the  whole  numbw  of 
deaths  to  be  one-fifth  more  than  the  re^s.  in  the  bills.  If  the  state  of  deaths  which  are  not  regis,  in  the 
bills  be  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  m  this  parish  as  in  others,  the  defect  in  this  article  may  with 
some  dc^gree  of  prob.  be  supplied.  But  there  is  another  material  defect,  which  afiects  both  baptisms 
and  burials,  ana  cannot  be  supplied  so  prob^ly.  This  arises  from  the  neglect  of  Parish  Clerks  and 
their  deputies  in  not  making  exact  returns  to  the  common  Hall.  From  some  large  parishes  no  account 
is  sent  for  several  weeks  together,  and  the  account  for  several  is  sometimes  inserted  in  one  weekly  bill. 
If  this  was  done  without  any  omissions,  the  account  would  come  right  at  the  end  of  the  year ;  but 
emissions  in  many  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  are  never  supplied  or  corrected.  This  is  often  to  be 
ascribed  to  negligence ;  but  it  is  sometimes  owing  to  disputes  between  the  clerks  in  orders  and  the 
officiating  deiks,  that  the  bills  of  births  and  burials  are  neither  so  regularly  kept,  nor  so  exactly 
returned  as  they  ought  to  be.  What  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  these  omissions,  can  be  hardly 
settled ;  but  it  is  judged  that  they  are  not  inconsiderable. 

It  is  stated  in  the  7th  ed.  of  the  Ency,  Brit,  that  this  treatise  was  arranged  by  Dr. 
Birch,  Sec.  of  the  Royal  So.,  from  materials  furnished  by  Dr.  Heberden  ;  and  that  the 
T.  of  Prob.  was  calculated  by  James  Postlethwayte,  Esq.  The  pub.  is,  in  every  reject, 
worthy  of  being  consulted,  especially  by  statisticians  interested  in  the  early  history  of  the 
London  Bills,  these  being  prmted  at  full  length,  and  a  very  judicious  preface  is  given. 
It  may  be  well,  however,  to  add,  what  Mr.  Farren  has  already  pointra  out,  viz.,  .that 
certain  of  the  Lond.  Bills  having  been  frequently  copied  by  different  printers,  the  com- 
pilers of  the  above  collection  do  not  seem  to  have  always  procured  tne  primary  issues, 
and  have  thus  occasionally  reprinted  in  the  totals,  etc.,  typographical  errors  which  did  not 
exist  in  the  original  copies.     [Lond.  T.  of  Mort.] 

Dr.  Thomas  Hebeiden,  compiled  a  Bill  for  the  Island  of  Madeira  for  the  8  years 
1759-66,  of  which  we  shaU  speak  under  Madeira^  and  under  Mort.  Obs. 

Many  of  the  English  cities  and  towns  pub.  their  Bills  r^;ularly  about  this  period. 
Here  are  a  few  specmien  bills  : 

A  general  account  of  all  the  christenings  and  burials  at  Nomick^  from  Wednesday,  the  26th  Dec., 
>759»  to  Wednesday,  the  84th  Dec.,  1760 : 


Males  ... 

Females 

In  all    ... 
Increased 


Christened. 


Sa6 
S09 

a6 


Males  ... 

Females 

In  all    ... 
Decreased 


Buried. 


536 

— 

Z064 

563 


An  account  of  all  the  christenings,  burials,  and  mairiages  in  Liverpool,  from  Dec.  24,  1759,  to 
Dec.  t5, 1760 : 

Christenings. 
Juaies      ...        ...        ... 

Females 


39a 
382 


4x6 


Btizials. 

Males      378 

Females ...       339 

Decreased  in  christenings,  92.    Decreased  in  burials,  264.    Increased  in  marriages,  82. 

Newcastle, — By  an  exact  list  that  hath  been  pub.  in  this  town  there  hath  been  christened  this  last 
year  (1760),  in  our  four  parishes,  588 ;  buried,  522.  Increased  in  the  christenings,  17 ;  decreased  in  the 
burials.  9. 

Yearly  Bill  for  the  City  and  Suburbs  of  Dublin,  ending  Dec.  28, 1760 : 


Mal< 


Buried. 


In  all    ... 
Increased 


1003 
990 

Z993 
«4i 


Males  ... 
Females 

In  all    ... 
Decreased 


Baptisms. 


819 
896 

17x5 


In  the  Island  of  Seaiand^  including  Copenhagen^  the  bill  for  1760  was  as  follows  : — 
9545  children  were  bom,  and  10014  persons  died  ;  and  2732  couple  were  married.  In 
both  the  Pomeranias,  subject  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  1760,  the  children  baptized 
amounted  to  10,935  ;  the  deaths  were  13,903 ;  and  the  marriages,  4062. 

In  the  Ann,  Roister  for  1 761  is  the  following  : 

The  Lond,  B.  of  mort.  for  last  year  by  the  So.  of  Parish  Clerks  comes  pretty  near  the  calculation  of 

8  males  to  12  females,  the  numbers  being  7778  males,  and  7x73  females  ;  an  obs.  long  since  made  by 
r.  Davenant,  Sir  William  Petty,  and  other  political  arithmeticians. 

Bills  were  kept  in  Rome  during  the  last  century — ^whether  they  were  direct  continuations 
of  those  Ratianes  JJbitina,  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  the  early  part  of  this  art,  we 
cannot  say ;  but  we  suspect  not.  The  average  number  of  inhabitants  for  the  10  years 
ending  X771  was  158,957.  The  annual  average  of  births  recorded  for  the  same  period 
was ^5 1  ;  and  of  bunals,  7367.    [Mort.  Obs.]    [Rome.] 

The  practice — ^it  may  almost  be  said  the  fashion — ^for  such  enumerations  increased, 
and  every  subsequent  year  furnishes  similar  records  for  some  additional  country,  city,  or 
parish.  It  even  extended  to  the  Colonies  :  thus,  in  1763  we  find  the  following  bill  for 
Boston,  New  England :  from  4th  January,  1762,  to  3rd  January,  1763,  buried,  whites, 
390 ;  blacks,  66 ;  oaptized,  418. — In  Norway^  during  this  period,  very  exact  records  were 
kept  in  all  the  principal  cities  and  towns.    The  same  in  Denmark  and  Saxony, 

From  a  bill  compiled  by  Dr.  Lee,  for  Ackmorth,  in  Yorkshire,  furnishing  an  exact 
account  of  all  who  died  there  for  the  20  years  ending  1767,  it  appeared  that  ludf  the  in- 
habitants reached  the  age  of  46. 

In  1767  Dr.  Short  pub.  a  further  work  :  A  Comparative  History  of  the  Increase  and 
Decrease  of  Mankind;  and  he  gives  therein  much  information  respecting  Foreign  B.  of 
Mort 
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In  1769  Dr.  Price  addressed  to  Benjamin  Franklin  his  well-known  Essay  containing 
Obs,  on  the  Expectations  of  Lives  ;  the  Increase  of  Mankind ;  the  Number  of  Inhabitants 
in  Lond. ;  and  the  Influence  of  Great  Towns  on  Health  and  Pop  This  paper  was  read 
before  the  Royal  So.,  and  pub.  in  its  Trans.  The  author,  after  speaking  on  the  subject  of 
** expectation,"  says : 

These  obs.  brinr  me  to  the  principal  point  which  I  have  all  along  had  in  view.  They  suggest  to  us 
an  easy  method  of  finding  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  a  place  from  a  T.  of  obs.  on  the  B.  of  mort.  of 
that  place,  supposing  the  yearly  births  and  burials  equal.  .  .  .  But  it  is  certain  that  they  [the  Lond. 
Bills]  give  the  number  of  oirths  and  burials  too  little.  There  are  many  burial  places  which  are  never 
brought  into  the  bills.  Many  also  emigrate  to  the  navy  and  army,  and  country ;  and  these  ought  to 
be  adfded  to  the  number  of  deaths.  What  the  deficiencies  arising  from  hence  are  cannot  be  determined. 
Suppose  them  equivalent  to  6000  everv  year  in  the  births,  ana  6000  in  the  burials.  This  would  make 
an  add.  of  20  times  6000  or  120,000  to  the  last  number ;  ana  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  would  be 
651,580.  If  the  burials  are  deficient  only  two-thirds  of  this  number,  or  4000^  and  the  births  the  whole 
of  it ;  20  multiplied  by  6000  must  be  added  to  314,290  on  account  of  defects  m  the  births.    .    .    .    The 


lave 

r      .. - /ears. 

Now,  though  without  doubt  Lond.  is  very  fatal  to  children,  yet  it  seems  incredible  that  it  should  be  so 
fatal  as  this  implies.  The  bills  therefore  prob.  gave  the  number  of  those  who  die  under  10  too  great 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  births ;  ana  there  can  be  no  other  cause  of  this,  than  a  greater  deficiency 
in  the  births  than  in  the  burials. 

Then,  by  way  of  note,  he  says  : 

One  obvious  reason  of  this  fact  is  that  none  of  the  births  of  Jews,  Quakers,  Papists,  and  three 
denominations  of  Dissenters  are  included  in  the  bills,  whereas  many  of  their  burietls.  It  is  further  to 
be  attended  that  the  abortive  and  still-bom,  amounting  to  about  600  ann.,  are  included  in  the  burials, 
but  never  in  the  births.  If  we  add  these  to  the  christenings,  preserving  the  burials  the  same,  the 
proportion  of  the  bom  according  to  the  bills,  who  have  reached  xo,  for  x6  years  from  1756  to  1771,  will 
be  very  nearly  one-third  insteadof  five-sixteenths. 

He  adds  another  note  to  a  subsequent  ed.  of  this  essay  as  follows  : 

Two  whole  parishes  are  omitted  in  the  bills — Marybone  and  Pancras  parishes.  The  former  of  these 
parishes  is  now  one  of  the  largest  in  Lond.  The  ann.  medium  of  burials  in  it  for  5  years  to  X77Z 
was  780.  In  Pancras  parish  this  medium  for  the  same  period  was  322.  From  an  accurate  account 
taken  in  March,  1772,  of  that  part  of  this  last  parish  whicn  joins  to  Lond.,  it  appeared  that  the  numbcr 
of  inhabitants  was  then  3479{  of  whom  1594  were  lodgers,  and  that  the  number  of  houses  was  476,  of 
which  about  330  had  been  built  in  7  years.  Mr.  Wales,  in  a  pamp.,  of  which  more  notice  will  be  tsJcen 
presently,  gives  the  ann.  medium  o\  burialt  for  5  years  to  X779,  in  Marybone  parish,  XZ45 ;  of  births, 
Z008.    In  Pancras  he  gives  the  burials  for  the  same  period,  339 ;  the  births,  234. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  essay  he  says  : 

The  obs.  I  have  made  may  perhaps  help  to  show  how  the  most  is  to  be  made  of  the  lights  afforded 
by  the  Lond.  Bills,  and  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  proper  method  of  calculating  from  them.  It  is 
indeed  extremely  to  be  wished  that  they  were  less  imperfect  than  they  are,  and^  extended^  further. 
More  parishes  round  Lond.  miffht  be  taken  into  them ;  and  by  an  easy  improvement  in  the  jxarish  regis, 
now  kept  thev  might  be  extenoed  thro'  all  the  parishes  and  towns  in  the  kinedom.  The  advanta^[et 
arising  from  hence  would  be  very  considerable.  //  zoould  give  the  precise  law  according  to  whicM 
kumam  life  wastes  in  its  different  stages ;  and  thus  supply  the  necessary  data  for  computing 
accurately  the  value  of  all  Z.  annu.  and  rev.  It  will  likewise  show  the  different  degrees  of 
healthfiilness  of  different  situations ;  mark  the  progress  of  pop.  from  year  to  year ;  keep  always  in 
view  the  number  of  people  in  the  kingdom ;  ana  in  many  other  respects  furnish  instruction  ot  the 
greatest  importance  to  tne  State. 

A  regis,  or  bill  was  kept  for  the  parish  of  Holy  Cross,  near  Shrewsbury,  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Gorsuch,  for  the  20  years  ending  1770^  which  showed  that  nearly  one  half  of  those 
who  died  reached  the  age  of  30.  It  was  from  this  bill  that  Dr.  Price  constructed  his  T. 
OP  Mort.  for  Holy  Cross. 

In  1 771  Dr.  Price  first  pub.  his  Observations  on  Reversionary  Payments,  etc.,  wherein 
he  gave  a  T.  of  Mort.  which  he  had  constructed  from  the  Lond.  Bills  for  the  10  years 
1759-68.  At  a  later  period  he  compiled  another  T.  from  the  bills  for  the  10  years 
1771-80.    [Lond.  Mort.  T.] 

In  this  same  work  was  included  an  essay  entitled  :  Obs.  on  the  proper  method  of  con* 

jiructing  T,  for  determining  the  rate  of  Human  Mort.,  the  No.  of  Inhabitants,  and  the 

Values  of  Lives  in  any  town  or  district,  from  B.  of  Mort,,  in  which  are  given  the  Nos, 

dying  ann,  at  all  ages,  and  therein  the  learned  writer  advanced  the  following  proposition : 

In  every  place  that  just  supports  itself  in  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  without  any  recruits  from 
other  places  ;  or  where  for  a  course  of  years  there  has  been  no  increase  or  decmue.  the  number  of 
persons  dying  every  year  at  any  particular  age,  and  above  it,  must  be  equal  to  the  numoer  of  the  living 
at  that  age.  The  number  for  example  dyinr  every  vear  at  all  ages  from  the  beginning  to  the  utmost 
extremity  of  life,  must,  in  such  a  situation,  be  equal  to  the  whole  number  bom  every  year.  And  for 
the  same  reason  the  number  dsring  every  year  at  one  year  of  age  and  upwards :  at  tvfo  ^rears  of  age  and 
upwards ;  at  three  and  upwards,  and  so  on,  must  be  equal^  to  the  numbers  tnat  attain  to  those  ages 
every  yea,r;  or,  which  is  the  same,  to  the  numbers  of  the  living  at  those  ares.  It  is  obvious  that  unless 
this  happens,  the  number  of  inhabitants  cannot  remain  the  same.  If  tne  former  number  is  greater 
than  the  latter,  the  inhabitants  must  decrease;  if  less  they  must  increase.  From  this  obs.  it  follows, 
that  in  a  town  or  country  where  there  is  no  increase  or  decrease,  B.  of  mort.  which  give  the  ages  at 
which  all  die  will  show  the  exact  number  of  inhabitants,  and  alw  the  exact  law  according  to  which 
human  life  wastes  in  that  town  or  country. 

In  order  that  these  rules  should  hold  good,  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  pop.  be  kept 
np  by  natural  operation,  and  not  by  immigration. 
He  adds  by  way  of  note : 
Some  have  entertained  a  very  wrong  notion  of  the  imperfections  of  the  Lond.  Bills.  They  do  indeed 
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give  the  whole  number  of  births  and  deaths,  much  too  little ;  but  the  conclusions  with  respect  to  the 
prob.  of  life  in  Lond.,  and  the  proportion  of  inhabitants  dying  ann.»  depend  onW  on  ^e proportions  of 
numbers  dying  in  the  several  divisions  of  life ;  and  these  are  given  right  in  the  Loud.  Bills.  For  first : 
There  seems  nothing  in  this  case  that  can  be  likely  to  cause  the  deficiencies  in  the  bills  to  fall  in  one 
division  of  life  more  than  another.  But  what  decides  this  point  is,  that  these  proportions  as  given  by 
the  bills  of  any  ten,  or  even  any  five  ]rears,  come  out  nearly  the  same  with  one  another ;  and  always 
very  different  from,  the  projbortions  given  by  any  other  bills.  There  are  no  other  variations,  than  such 
as  must  arise  from  the  nuctuations  of  Lond.  as  to  increase  and  decrease ;  and  also  xrom  some 
improvements  in  its  state,  which  have  lately  taken  place. 

Speaking  of  the  B.  of  Mort.  kept  at  Northampton,  he  said  : 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  like  accounts  were  kept  in  every  town  and  parish.  It  would  be  ex- 
tremely  agreeable  to  learn  from  them  the  different  rates  of  human  mort.  in  different  places,  and  the 
number  of  people  and  progress  of  pop.  in  the  kinedom.  The  trouble  of  keeping  them  would  be 
trifling ;  but  the  instruction  derived  from  them  would  be  verv  important.  I  have  already  proposed  one 
improvement  of  such  accounts :  I  will  add  that  they  would  be  still  more  useful,  did  thejr  give  the  ages 
of  the  dead  after  xo  within  periods  of  5  instead  of  xo  years.  During  ever^  period  so  short  as  5  years, 
the  decrements  of  life  ma^,  in  constructing  T.,  be  safely  taken  to  be  uniform.  But  this  cannot  be 
equally  depended  on  in  periods  so  long  as  xo  years. 

Tliere  is  yet  another  improvement  of  these  accounts,  which  I  shall  take  this  opportunity  to  mention. 
They  should  contain  not  only  a  list  of  the  distempers  of  which  all  die,  like  that  in  the  Lond.  Bills ; 
but  they  should  specify  particularly  the  numbers  dying  of  these  distempers,  in  the  several  divisions  of 
life.  Accurate  regis,  ot  mort.  kept  in  this  manner,  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  compared  with 
records  of  the  seasons  and  of  the  weather,  and  with  the  particular  circumstances  which  discriminate 
different  situations,  might  contribute  more  than  can  be  easily  imagined  to  the  increase  of  the  physical 
knowledge. 

Almost  immediately  after  this,  bills  on  the  plan  recommended  in  the  first  portion  of  the 
last  paragraph  were  issued  at  Manchester  and  Chester. 

In  two  vols,  of  Essays  Medical  and  Experimental,  pub.  by  Dr.  Percival,  in  1773, 
there  was  contained ;    Proposals  for  estab.  more  accurate  and  xomprehensive  Bills  of  Mori, 

In  the  Phil.  Trans.,  1774  and  1775,  appeared  two  papers  from  Dr.  Haygarth,  giving  the 
Bills  of  mort.  for  Chester^  during  the  years  1772-3,  under  an  arrangement  exhibiting  their 
results  with  great  clearness.  Dr.  Price  used  these  Tables,  and  a  continuation  of  them 
extending  in  all  over  the  ten  years  1772-81,  in  the  construction  of  the  Chester  Table 
OF  Mort. 

Bills  appear  to  have  been  kept  in  Manchester  during  the  last  century,  the  results  of 
which  we  shall  give  under  Manchester. 

In  1775  ''^^s  pub.  the  second  part  of  Dr.  Moehsen's  Collection  of  Obs,  for  the  better 
illustration  of  the  great  usefulness  and  value  of  Inoculation  for  the  Smallpox.  He  gave 
therein  a  good  historical  account  of  the  first  institution  of  Registers  of  Births,  Marriages, 
and  Deaths,  and  of  their  gradual  progress  and  useful  applications  down  to  his  time  ;  also 
twenty-six  Tables  derived  from  the  Berlin  Bills  of  Mort.  for  a  period  of  seventeen  years, 
commencing  with  1758,  and  ending  with  1774.  We  have  already  given  some  account  of 
the  work  under  Berlin  Mort.  Tables. 

In  1776  an  investigation  into  the  mort.  of  the  Laudable  So,  ofAnnu.  was  made  for  the 
purpose  of  being  used  in  a  controversy  then  raging  between  the  So.  and  Dr.  Price  and 
Mr.  Dale,  both  of  whom  had  charged  that  the  operations  of  the  So.  were  insecure.  The 
report  of  the  managers  resulting  from  this  investigation  said,  "We  therefore  think  it 
incumbent  on  us,  to  set  forth  the  inaccuracy  of  all  B.  of  Mort.,  from  information  received  . 
from  a  number  of  parish  clerks. "  In  this  case  it  was  probably  ignorance  and  prejudice, 
not  sagacity,  which  induced  the  assault  upon  the  bills.  The  managers  of  this  and  some 
other  SOS.  of  that  period  would  have  preferred  that  no  accurate  means  of  measuring  life 
contingencies  should  be  discovered.     To  work  in  the  dark  was  their  policy. 

In  1779  a  special  bill  was  prepared  for  the  parish  of  Biddulph,  in  Staffordshire,  of 
which  we  shall  give  the  details  under  Mort.  Obs. 

A  Regis,  of  Mort.  was  kept  at  Warrington,  in  Lancashire,  for  9  years,  1773-81,  by 
Mr.  Aikin,  from  which  Dr.  Price  constructed  a  T.  of  Mort.    [Warrington  Mort.  T.] 

We  do  not  know  precisely  when  B.  of  Mort.  were  first  pub.  in  the  U.S.,  but  in  1782  a 
paper  was  prepared  by  Professor  E.  Wigglesworth,  of  Harvard  University,  embodying  an 
estimate  ot  the  value  of  life  in  the  U.S.,  and  his  obs.  were  based  upon  the  B.  of  Mort.  of 
the  towns  of  Ipswich,  Salem,  and  other  places  within  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts ; 
which  bills  were  filed  in  the  rooms  of  the  Academy.  In  another  paper  which  the  learned 
Professor  prepared  a  few  years  later  (1789),  he  says  : 

On  examining  the  B.  of  mort.  on  the  files  of  the  Academy,  it  appears  that  the  So.  are  under 
obligations  to  a  considerable  number  of  gentlemen  in  different  parts  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the 
attention  they  have  paid  to  this  subject.  .  .  .  Returns  have  been  made  from  towns  scattered  along  the 
sea-coast  from  Nantucket  on  the  S.  to  Portland  and  Casco  Bay  on  the  N.  coast,  and  thro'  the  counties 
of  Middlesex,  Worcester,  and  Hampshire,  in  a  W.  direction.  From  Hingham.  Ipswich  [and  8  other 
places],  they  have  been  made  for /i.  long  course  of  years;  and  though  those  which  have  been  made  from 
other  places  are  for  a  shorter  time,  yet  as  they  are  from  places  very  distant  from  one  another,  it  is 
presumed  that  the  result  from  a  combination  ot  these  bills  will  give  a  very  just  representation  of  the 
increasing  pop.  of  this  State,  etc. 

An  actual  T.  of  Mort.  was  prepared  from  these  bills.     [American  T.  of  Mort.] 
In  1 801  Dr.  Heberden  the  younger  pub.  his  work  :  On  the  Increase  and  Decrecueof 
Diseases ;  and  therein  he  announced  his  intention  of  pub.  a  new  ed.  of  the  B.  of  Mort 
We  presume  he  meant  a  new  ed.  of  the  collection  prepared  by  his  father.     We  do  not 
find  that  he  accomplished  his  design.  ^ 
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In  1 801  Dr.  WUlan  pub.  his  work  on  the  Diseases  o/Lond,  Many  of  his  obs.  were 
drawn  from  the  B.  of  Mort. 

In  1 81 5  Mr.  Milne  pub.  his  since  famous  Carlisle  T.  of  Mort.,  which  had  been  deduced 
from  data  supplied  by  special  regis. — B.  of  mort.  in  an  improved  form — kept  by  Dr. 
Heysham,  in  the  City  of  Carlisle,  during  the  9  years  1779-87.    [Carlisle  T.  of  Mort.] 

In  April,  1823,  the  Annales  (VHygiine  contained  a  B.  of  Mort.  for  the  City  of  Palermo 
during  1822,  compiled  by  Dr.  Francesco  Calcagni.  The  number  of  inhabitants  at  the 
end  of  182 1  is  slated  to  have  been  160,051,  and  at  the  end  of  1822,  161,735  ;  but  this 
last  was  derived  from  the  6rst  number  only  by  adding  to  it  the  excess  of  the  births  above 
the  deaths  during  the  year  1822.  No  usdful  information  is  given  as  to  the  deaths.  A 
peculiar  feature  of  the  bill  consisted  in  tracing  persons  bom  out  of  wedlock  to  their 
craves,  whatever  age  they  might  attain ;  and  distinguishing  the  legitimate  from  the 
illegitimate  in  the  number  of  deaths  as  wdl  as  of  births.  In  1822  the  number  of  deaths 
of  the  legitimate  was  4476,  of  whom  2294  were  males,  and  2182  females ;  that  of  the 
bastards,  as  they  are  called,  was  418;  of  whom  151  were  males,  and  267  females.  Of 
the  illegitimate  children  bom  in  that  particular  year  256  were  boys,  and  307  girls.  Out 
of  4894  deaths,  16  of  the  deceased  are  stated  to  have  attained  ages  from  97  to  105  years ; 
but  no  information  is  given  as  to  the  distribution  of  those  16  persons  into  or  among  those 
last  nine  years  of  age. — Milne, 

In  1827  Dr.  Emerson  pub.  a  very  full  summary  of  the  results  recorded  by  the  K  of 
Mort.  fur  the  City  of  Philadelphia  during  a  period  of  20  vears.     [MoRT.  Obs.] 

In  1829  Mr.  James  J.  Duncan  pub.  Tables  of  the  Proi.  and  Expectation  of  Male  and 
Female  Life  in  Glasgow ;  and  of  the  Value  of  Annu,  on  Single  Lives  at  all  Ages^  dis- 
tinguishing the  Sexes ^  etc,,  deduced  from  the  Glasgow  Pop,  and  Mort,  Bills,  on  an  Average 
oft  Years,  1821-7.    [Glasgow,  Mort.  T.  for.] 

In  1832  Mr.  Marshall  pub.  Mort.  of  th^  Metro, :  a  Statistical  View  of  the  Number  of 
persons  reported  to  have  Died,  of  each  of  more  than  100  kinds  of  Disease  and  Casualties, 
within  the  B,  of  Mort,  in  each  of  the  204  Years  1629- 1 83 1. 

Here  is  a  copy  of  B.  of  Mort.  from  nth  Dec.,  1832,  to  loth  Dec,  1833  : 


^^DSCCSS          ...          ...  •••          ... 

Age  and  debility 

Apoplexy     ...       ...  •••       ••• 

AjCDisa        ...        ...  ...        •*• 

v«ancer         ...        ...  .*•       ... 

Childbirth    ...        «••  •*•        ... 

Cholera       •••       ...  ...       ... 

Consumption         ...  •••        ... 
Constipation  of  the  Bowels 
CoQvuIsioni... 

^rOUDaaa                    ■•■                     ■••  •••                    ••• 

Dentition,  or  Teething 

x.'iaDeces      ...        ...  ...       ... 

Diarrhooa     ...        ...  ...       ... 

Dropsy         ...        ...  ...        ... 

Dropsy  on  the  Brain       

Dropsy  on  the  Chest       

D3^enteiy    ...       ...  ...       ... 

£piiepsy      •>■       •••  •••       •>. 

Erysipelas    ...       ...  •«.       ... 

j^ever...        *••       ...  •••       ... 

— —  intermittent,  or  Ague     ... 

"^■^^■^■^  ocariec        ...  ••■        ... 

'    Typhus       ...  ...       ... 

fistula         ...        ...  ...        ... 

>iTOUt  ...         ••(         ■••  ...        •*. 

Hemorrhage          ...  ».•       ••. 

Heart,  Diseased 

xxemia         ...       *«*  ...       ... 


Drowned     ...       ...       ... 

Died  by  visitation  of  God 
Excessive  Drinking 
Found  Dead  


X3X 

295* 

X265 

105 

275 
1x50 

2X40 

660 
860 
xoo 


S' 

82 

530 

13 

48X 

xoo 

3 

53 

4a 

145 
29 

Casualties  : 

X08 
39 

\ 


Hooping-Coagh    ...       ...        ...        ... 

Hydrophobia         

Indigestion  ...        ...        ...        ...        ... 

Inflammation         •••        ...        ...        ... 

— — _— _-  of  the  Bowels  and  Stomach 

—————  of  the  Brain ... 

■         of  the  Lungs  and  Pleura... 

Influenza      ., 

Xusaniiy        ...        ...        ...        ..(         ... 

Jaundice  „•  ..« 
aw-locked 
.iver.  Diseased     ^ 

Aleasles^        ...        .,,        ...        ...        ... 

Miscarria^...        .« .^ 

Mortificauon         

*  araiysis      ..«        ...        ...        ...        ... 

Rheumatism  ...        ...        ...        ... 

Scrofula 


Smallpox     

Sore  Throat  and  Quinsy.. 


Spasms 

Stone  and  Gravel 
Stricture 
Thrush         ... 
Tumour       ... 
Venerea]      ... 
Worms 

Unknown  Causes 
Stillborn      ... 


Killed  by  varioas  Accidents 

Murdered     

Poisoned      

Suicides       


X040 

4 

9 

2607 

499 
236 

54« 
X3S 
X4« 

'I 

30s 

5*4 

20 

24X 

2X2 

37 

19 

574 
57 
79 

\l 

X09 

2 
887 
934 


X69 
55 


Chiustbnbd 


Males    ... 
Females... 


X3>553 
i3fS37 


B"«»»{pS3« 


••• 
••• 


Total. 


27,090 
Of  trs  Numbsr  Buribd  wbrb  : 


Total 


Stillborn      ...       ... 

Under  two  years  of  age 
Two  and  under  5  years 
Five  and  under  xo  ... 
Ten  and  under  20  ... 
Twenty  and  under  30 
Thirty  and  under  40 
Forty  and  under  50 
Fifty  and  under  60... 


934 
626X 
2805 

"45 
970 
X700 
2225 
26x5 
24x2 


Sixty  and  under  70...        „ 
Seventy  and  under  80 
Eighty  and  under  90 
Ninety  and  under  xoo 
One  Hundred 
One  Hundred  and  One    ., 
One  Hundred  and  Two   .. 
One  Hundred  and  Three.. 
One^undred  and  Foot  .. 


••• 

•  •• 
»•• 

•  •• 

•  •• 


•  •• 


•  •• 
••• 

•  •• 

••• 
••« 
••■ 

•  •• 


X3i3X9 
»3««5» 

«6,577 


«55x 

2043 
802 
X07 

3 
I 

X 
X 
X 


Decrease  in  burials  reported  this  year,  2029. 
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The  ann.  bill  for  1833  gave  the  christenings  at  27,090,  and  the  burials  at  26,577.  Out 
of  these  the  causes  of  death  were  returned  as  '*  unknown '^  in  887,  or  i  in  30.  The 
character  of  the  bills  was  sadly  changing  for  the  worse  about  this  period.  As  early  as 
1823  St.  George's,  Hanover-square,  had  ceased  to  make  any  returns.  In  1832  the 
parishes  of  All  Saints*,  Poplar,  and  St.  John's,  Wapping,  followed  its  example ;  and  in 
1834  the  clerks  of  St.  Bartholomew's  the  Less,  and  St.  George's,  Queen-square,  became 
defaulters.  The  Co.  of  Parish  Clerks  had  no  authority  by  which  they  could  make  these 
contumacious  parishes  supply  correct  or  indeed  any  information. 

A  writer  in  the  Companion  to  the  Almanack^  for  1835,  pointed  out,  that  in  order  to 
have  these  interesting  records  made  perfect,  or  nearly  so,  it  would  be  requisite  that  the 
cause  of  each  death  should  be  certifiea  by  a  well-educated  practitioner ;  and  to  qualify 
him  for  doing  this,  an  anatomical  examination  of  the  body  would  be  necessary  in  many 
or  most  cases.  The  friends  of  the  deceased  (he  adds)  would  thus  have  an  opportunity 
of  comparing  the  physician's  diagnosis  given  during  life  with  the  actual  appearances 
found  after  death  ;  and  the  check  thus  afforded  to  careless  practice,  or  vague  diagnosis, 
would  advance  medicine  in  a  very  material  degree.  The  first  step  towards  the  chzmge  he 
desired  was  close  at  hand. 

Consequent  upon  the  increasing  inaccuracy  of  the  then  existing  B.  of  Mort,  and 
perhaps  even  more  upon  the  advancement  of  medical  science  towards  a  proper  classifica- 
tion of  the  causes  of  death,  while  the  increasing  education  of  the  people  constantly  pointed 
to  scientific  advancement,  the  attention  of  the  legislature  became  directed  to  the  subject 
of  an  improved  system  of  returns  for  the  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  of  the  entire  pop. 
At  length,  in  1836,  there  was  passed  the  General  Registration  Act,  which  inflicted 
a  death-blow  upon  the  old  B.  of  Mort.,  rapidly  raising  up  a  more  perfect  system  in  its 
stead.     This  will  be  spoken  of  at  large  under  Registration. 

At  the  foot  of  the  B.  of  Mort.  issued  by  the  Co.  of  Parish  Clerks  in  1837  was  the 
following  notice : 

B^  the  operation  of  the  new  Regis.  Act,  much  difficnlty  has  occurred  in  obtaining  the  reports  of 
christenings  and  burials,  in  consequence  of  which,  in  some  parishes,  the  reports  have  been  wholly 
withheld ;  and  in  those  of  several  other  parishes,  where  the  office  of  searcher  nas  been  discontinued, 
the  disease  of  which  deaths  have  taken  place  has  been  necessarily  omitted. 

All  such  were  therefore  added  to  the  deaths  from  *'  unknown  causes." 
Mr.  Milne,  in  his  famous  art.  in  the  Encyclo.  Brit.,  pub.  about  1837,  offered  the 
following  general  recommendations  concerning  the  form,  scope,  and  period  to  be  com- 
prised in  B.  of  Mort.  :  ' 

z.  The  form  for  the  births  should  be  such  that  the  sexes  are  distinguished,  and  the  bom  alive  from 
the  stillborn.  The  number  of  marriages  should  be  stated.  The  deaths  of  the  two  sexes  should  be 
shown  under  z  year ;  from  x  to  2,  from  2  to  5,  and  then  in  intervals  of  5  years,  up  to  zoo,  over  which  all 
deaths  should  be  shown  separately,  and  the  sex  stated. 

a.  The  value  would  be  greatly  enhanced  by  inserting  in  them  the  contemporaneous  wages  of  labourers 
in  a^culture,  and  of  the  workmen  employed  in  the  more  common  kinds  of  trade  and  manufacture 
earned  on  among  the  people  they  relate  to  ;  also  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  which  persons  of 
these  descriptions  consume  the  most  of,  together  with  anjrthing  uncommon  in  the  seasons  or  the  crops, 
and  ever^  material  change  in  the  circumstances  of  the  people. 

3.  A  bill  should  be  pub.  for  each  year  separately,  to  show  how  the  rates  both  of  mort.  and  fecundity 
vary  with  the  circumstances  of  the  people  m  different  years ;  and  from  these  yearly  bills  others  can  be 
derived  for  longer  periods. 

The  Reg. -Gen.  Report  for  1838  gave  the  deaths  of  the  year,  at  each  age,  for  the  whole 
of  England  and  fVa/es,  This  was  but  an  indication  of  the  efficiency  which  these  reports 
were  destined  speedily  to  attain.  The  want  of  such  returns  for  Scot/and  and  Ireland  then 
forced  itself  strongly  to  the  front. 

It  appears  to  have  been  considered  desirable  not  to  let  the  old  system  of  a  weekly  B.  of 
Mort.  die  out.  Accordingly  the  matter  was  taken  in  hand  by  the  Reg.-Gen.,  who,  with 
the  machinery  of  the  Gen.  Regis.  Office  at  his  command,  could  supply  a  true  statement, 
capable  of  being  a  guide  to  the  prob.  in  cases  of  serious  epidemic,  and  otherwise.  The 
first  Bill  of  the  new  series  was  accordingly  pub.  for  the  week  ending  nth  January,  1840. 
The  area  of  the  new  bUl  was  enlai^ed,  and  included  many  districts  which  were  never 
even  contemplated  by  the  old  bills.  The  total  area  embraced  was  now  extended  to  46,858 
acres.  At  the  close  of  the  present  paper  we  shall  give  some  details  of  the  parishes  and 
districts  included.  A  return  of  the  weekly  births  was  not  included  in  the  new  bills 
until  1845. 

In  1843  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick  read  before  the  Sta.  So.  a  paper  On  the  Best  Modes  of 
Representing  Accurately y  by  Statistical  Returns,  the  Duration  of  Life,  and  the  Pressure  and 
Progress  of  the  Causes  of  Mort,  amongst  Different  Classes  of  the  Community,  and  amongst 
the  Pop,  of  Different  Districts  and  Countries;  and  the  same  is  printed  in  vol.  vii.  of  the 
youm.  The  main  object  of  this  paper  was  to  illustrate  the  errors  created  and  maintained 
by  taking  the  proportions  of  deaths  as  exponents  of  the  averac^e  ages  at  death  ;  or  of  the 
chances  of  life  to  the  pop.     It  will  be  referred  to  under  other  heads  in  this  work. 

In  this  year  several  large  parishes  on  the  south  and  south-west  sides  of  Lond.  were 
added  to  the  bills — the  area  of  which  now  extended  to  58,553  acres. 

In  1846  considerable  add.  were  made  to  the  bills,  by  including  Hampstead  on  the 
north,  and  Lewisham,  Plumstead,  Eltham,  etc.  on  the  soutli ;  extendmg  the  area  to  78,029 
acres.     The  pop.  within  this  area  in  1841  was  1,872,365. 
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In  18^2  Mr.  W.  R.  Wilde,  Assistant  Census  Commissioner  in  Ireland,  read  before  the 
Sta.  Sec.  of  the  Brit  Asso.  at  Belfast,  A  Short  Account  of  the  Early  B,  of  Mori,  in 
Dublin,  from  which  we  have  already  quoted. 

In  1854  Mr.  John  Angus,  of  the  Gen.  Registry  Office,  read  before  the  Statis.  So.  a 
paper :  Old  and  New  B.  of  Mort;  Movement  of  the  Pop,;  Deaths  and  Fatal  Diseases  in 
Land,  during  the  last  Fourteen  Years;  and  the  same  is  printed  in  Statis.  Joum,  xviL, 
p.  117.    The  author  says : 

To  the  plague  the  public  of  Lond.  owed  thmr  bills  of  christenings  and  burials ;  to  the  acknowledged 
value  of  such  records  in  connexion  with  the  propertjr  of  individuals,  and  onlv  in  a  second  d^^ree  to  the 
knowledge  of  their  importance  in  political  arithmetic,  we  are  indebted  for  the  present  system  of  r^s. 
of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages.  This  is  another  illustration  of  a  natural  law.  by  which  contrivances 
to  which  men  are  led  by  fear,  loye  of  property,  or  other  powerful  impulses  of  tne  mind,  become  fertile 
in  new  suggestions,  and  subserve  innumerable  uses,  which  enrich  the  storehouse  of  knowledge  and 
dispense  incalculable  benefit  to  mankind. 

The  expression  ^'within  the  B.  of  Mort."  is  still  not  unfrequently  employed.  The  late 
Sir  Richard  Mayne,  Chief  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  said  before  a  Pari.  Committee  in 
1862,  that  he  had  often  tried  to  ascertain  what  the  limits  of  the  B.  of  Mort.  were.  He 
had  sent  to  the  Board  of  Works,  to  Uie  Board  of  Health,  and  to  Dr.  Farr — three  very 
likely  places,  but  none  of  them  knew  I  It  surely  must  mean  within  the  entire  range  of 
the  parishes  included  in  the  Bills  '*  for  the  time  being  '* — expanding,  therefore^  as  new 
parishes  are  embraced. 

In  the  MediccU  Record  (New  York)  for  Sept,  187 1,  there  was  an  art  on  B.  of  Mort.  by 
Dr.  S.  H.  Dickson. 

Before  closing  this  paper,  we  must  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  present  B.  of  Mort. 
issued  weekly  in  Lond.  We  have  the  bill  last  issued  before  us;  Weekly  Return  of 
Births  and  Deaths  in  Lond,  and  in  Tiuenty  other  Large  Towns  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
By  authority  of  the  Reg. -Gen.,  pub.  by  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  9,  East  Harding-street, 
Fetter-lane,  Lond.,  E.C.  No.  1$,  1872,  vol.  xxxiii.  Week  ending  Saturday,  April  13. 
Price  id.  This  is  the  heading.  Then  follow  contents  of  the  bill,  of  which  we  can  only 
give  a  running  abstract : 

Reg.-Gen.  Office,  Somerset  House,  x«  April,  1872.  United  Kingdom. — During  the  week  ending 
Saturday,  the  xjth  inst^  5800  births  ana  3712  deaths  were  regis,  in  Lond.,  and  twenty  other  large 
cities  ana  towns  of  the  U.K.  The  aggregate  mort.  from  all  causes  in  these  towns  was  at  the  rate  of 
a6  deaths  ann.  to  every  1000  persons  estimated  to  be  living. 

In  Edinburgh  the  ann.  rate  of  mort.  was  31  p.  zooo  persons  living ;  in  Glasgow^  33  p.  xooo;  and  in 
Dublin.  42  ;  the  fatal  cases  of  smallpox  in  Dublin,  whicn  had  been  67  and  44  in  the  two  previous  weeks, 
lose  to  83  last  week,  and  were  equal  to  an  ann.  death-rate  of  14  p.  xooo. 

Eighteen  Large  English  Towns,— -T^iA  ann.  rates  of  mort.  last  week  in  the  eighteen  English  cities 
and  towns  were  as  follows :   .   .  . 

Lond. — In  Lond.  2574  births  and  X470  deaths  were  regis,  last  week.  After  making  due  allowance 
for  increase  of  pop.,  the  births  exceeded  by  259,  while  the  deaths  were  X70  below,  the  average  numbers 
of  the  corresponaine  week  of  the  last  ten  years.  The  ann.  death-rate  from  all  causes,  which  in  the 
two  previous  weeks  had  been  equal  to  26  and  25  p.  xooo,  further  declined  last  week  to  23.  The  rate 
was  2x  in  the  west,  23  in  the  north,  24  in  the  centraJ,  24  in  the  east,  and  23  in  the  south  groups  of  districts. 

The  Z470  deaths  included  49  from  smallpox.   .  .   . 

The  mean  temperature  last  week  was  51^*4  and  6^*3  above  the  average;  an  excess  was  shown  on 
each  day.  .  .  . 

The  deaths  referred  to  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  including  phthisis,  were  458  last  week, 
against  597  and  505  in  the  two  preceding  weeks.   .  .  . 

To  different  forms  of  violence  50  deauis  were  referred.  .  .  . 

Indian  Cities. — In  Bombay.  ...  In  Madras.  ...  In  Calcutta. 

Foreign  Cities. — In  Paris  814  deaths  were  returned  in  the  week  ending  last  Friday,  and  the  ann. 
death-rate  was  eoual  to  21  p.  zooo  of  the  estimated  pop.   .   .  . 

In  the  City  of  Mew  York  655  deaths  were  regis,  m  the  week  ending  23  March,  and  the  equivalent 
ann.  rate  of  mort.  was  36  p.  xooo. 

Meteorology.— At  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  the  mean  reading  of  the  barometer  last  week 
was  29*97  in.  .  .  . 

The  mean  temperature  in  the  other  large  English  towns  furnishing  returns  ranged  from   ... 

According  to  returns  furnished  by  the  engineer  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  the  daily 
average  quantity  of  sewage  pumped  into  the  river  Thames  at  Crossness  was  2x3,147  cubic  metres,  and 
at  Barking  292,032  cubic  metres,  equivalent  to  about  as  many  tons  by  weight. 

Then  follow  the  tables : 

z.  "LowiOH. —-Births  and  deaths  rtmM.  last  week,  and  in  the  xsth  week  of  ten  previous  years, 
s.  London. — Comparative  table  of  results  in  the  last  13  weeks. 

3.  Births  and  deaths  regis,  and  meteorology  during  the  week  ending  Saturday,  the  X3  day  of  April, 
Z872,  in  the  following  large  towns. 

4.  Deaths  and  rate  of  mort.  in  z8  large  English  towns,  and  in  Dublin,  during  the  week  ending 
Saturday,  X3  April,  1872. 

5.  Deaths  in  Lond.  regis,  in  the  15th  week  of  the  year  X872  [causes  of  death  specified  in  relation  to 
certain  groups  of  agesj. 


6.  LONIMN. — Pop.,  births,  deaths  from  all  causes,  and  from  smallpox,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria, 

,  etc.,  regis,  in  each  sub-district  during  the"  week  ending 


whooping  cough,  Tever,  diarrhoea,  violence. 


Saturday,  X3  April,  1872.  [The  districto  containing  workhouses^  hospitals^  and  lunatic  asylums  are 
marked  by  letters  indicating  the  fru:t.  These  districts  (of  which  there  are  137)  do  not  follow  the  parish 
boundaries  of  the  old  bills.] 

7.  Meteorological  obs.  taken  at  the  Royal    Observatoty,  Greenwich,  during  the  week  ending 
Saturday,  13  April,  X872  [embracing  "  phases  of  the  moon,"  "  barometer."  "  readings  of  thermometers, 
"difference**'  ''degrees  of  humidity,  etc.,"  "wind,"  "rain,"  " electncity,"  "sky  and  atmosphere," 
"notes." 

The  document  extends  over  8  pages,  the  size  of  this  work,  and  may  be  pronounced  to 
be  9,  perfect  tnll^  embracing  all  the  sound  recommendations  of  all  the  preceding  writers. 
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Regarding  the  Bills  of  the  old  Co.  of  Parish  Clerks — they  have  ceased ;  but  the  Co. 
itself  remains,  and  deserves  to  be  cherished  in  our  remembrance.  The  difficulties  referred 
to  at  the  foot  of  the  Bill  for  1837  increased,  as  it  was  but  natural  they  should.  The  Corp. 
of  Lond.  withdrew  the  allowance  it  formerly  made  towards  the  expense  of  the  Bills. 
The  Co.  bowed  to  decrees  it  could  in  no  wise  control.  We  have  recently  visited  the  old 
Hall ;  it  is  solemn  as  of  yore,  and  even  more  silent ;  but  it  is  not  deserted.  The 
printing  press  is  indeed  broken  up  ;  the  printer  has  long  since  closed  up  his  last 
"forme'  ;  but  the  Master  and  Wardens  (whose  courteous  reception  and  frugal  hospitality 
we  have  to  acknowledge)  now  devote  their  limited  income  to  the  good  work  of  charity  ; 
to  relieving  the  poor  of  that  useful  fraternity  of  whom  the  Co.  was  orig.  composed,  and 
but  for  whose  early  labours  life  ins.  might  have  remained,  as  for  centuries  it  was,  a  subject 
of  speculative  uncertainty.  The  R.  of  Mort  forms  the  base  on  which  the  science  of  iife 
conHngencies  has  been  reared ;  and  on  the  Co.  of  Parish  Clerks,  for  several  centuries, 
rested  the  responsibility  of  furnishing  that  BUI. 

[It  has  prob.  happened  that  some  of  the  compilations  spoken  of  in  this  art.  are  not 
strictly  R  of  Mort.,  but  rather  come  under  the  designation  of  Parish  Regis,  or  Mort. 
Obs.  The  indistinctness  of  the  early  writers  on  this  point  we  find  extremely  confusing. 
Under  Deaths,  Causes  of,  other  special  forms  of  Bills  will  be  given.  Under  Mort. 
Observations,  other  special  details  will  be  noted,  as  also  under  Parochial  Regis.  ; 
while  under  Plagues  will  be  found  special  reference  to  the  Bills  at  the  period  of 
Plagues.] 

BILL  op  Parcels. — An  account  given  by  the  seller  to  the  buyer,  contaming  particulars  of 
the  goods  bought,  and  of  their  price. 

BILL  OF  Sale. — An  assignment  by  deed  of  personal  chatteb.  The  instrument  may  be 
absolute  or  conditional 

BILL  OF  Store. — A  licence  granted  at  the  Custom-house  to  merchants  to  carry  such  stores 
and  provisions  as  are  necessary  for  a  voyage,  custom  free,  authorized  by  3  &  4  Wm. 
IV..  c.  52  (1833). 

BILL  OF  Sufferance. — A  licence  granted  to  a  merchant  to  suffer  him  to  trade  from  one 
English  port  to  another  without  paying  custom. 

BINARY  Arithmetic  (counting  by  twos). — A  species  of  arithmetic  invented  by  the 
renowned  Leibnitz  about  1703.  It  is  founded  on  the  shortest  and  simplest  progression, 
viz.  that  which  terminates  with  the  second  cipher.  In  the  binary  notation,  therefore,  only 
two  characters  are  required,  I  and  o,  the  zero  having  the  power  of  multiplying  the 
number  it  follows  by  two,  as  in  the  common  notation  it  multiplies  by  ten.  The  No.  one 
is  represented  by  i ;  two  by  10 ;  three  by  ii  'yfour  by  100 ;  five  by  loi ;  jmt  by  iio; 
seven  by  ill;  eight  by  looo  ;  nine  by  looi  ;  ten  by  lOio,  etc.  This  method  of  notation, 
though  it  may  be  applied  with  advantage  in  the  investigation  of  some  properties  in 
numbers,  is  inconvenient  for  common  purposes,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  cha- 
racters required,  even  when  the  numbers  to  be  expressed  are  small. — Brande. 

BINOMIAL  Root,  in  Algebra,  composed  of  only  two  parts  connected  with  the  signs  plus 
or  minus.  The  term  was  first  used  by  Recorda,  in  his  Algebra,  pub.  about  1550.  The 
celebrated  binomial  theorem  of  Newton  was  first  mentioned  in  1688  — Hutton, 

BIO  LOG  Yy  from  the  Greek,  signifying  an  account  of  life, — Another  term  for  signifying 
Physiology,  or  the  Doctrine  of  Life.  This  term  was  used  by  Treviranus,  of  Bremen,  in 
his  work  on  Physiolc^,  pub.  1802-22.  Biology  includes  zoology,  anthropology,  and 
ethnology.  —Herbert  Spencer's  Principles  of  Biology^  pub.  1865-67. 

BIRCHy  Dr.,  formerly  Sec.  and  Historian  of  the  Royal  So. — He  is  generally  reputed  to 
have  been  the  compiler  of  a  Collection  of  the  Yearly  B,  0^  Mort.  pub.  anonymously  in 
1759,  and  containing,  in  add.  to  reprints  of  Graunt's,  Petty's,  and  Corbyn  Morris's  pubs., 
'*  A  comparative  view  of  Diseases  and  Ages,*'  the  materials  for  which  are  stated  to 
have  been  supplied  by  Dr.  Heberden  ;  and  there  was  also  a  T.  of  Prob.  of  Life, 
calculated  by  Tames  Postlethwayt,  Esq.  It  appears  from  personal  inquiries  made  by 
Mr.  Milne  dunng  the  present  century  of  the  son  of  Dr.  Heberden,  that  Dr.  Birch  cannot 
have  done  more  than  superintend  the  work  through  the  press— in  the  case  of  such  a 
work  not  a  very  easy  duty,  if  carefully  discharged,  as  it  was.  The  work  indeed  is  a 
credit  to  all  concerned.    [Heberden.] 

BIRD,  Edward,  Man.  of  F.  Department  of  Royal  Exchange  from  1830  to  1865.  He 
entered  the  office  in  1802,  and  passed  through  the  various  departments,  until  he  reached 
the  position  named.  He  retired  in  1865,  having  been  employed  during  a  period  of  63 
years  in  the  Corp.     He  died  on  3rd  Sept.,  187 1,  in  his  85tn  year. 

BIRD,  Tames  A.,  was  Sec.  of  Official  and  General  in  1853. 

BIRKBECK  Life  Assu.  Co.,  founded  in  1852,  with  an  authorized  cap.  of  ;f  10,000 — 

afterwards  increased  to  ;f  100,000 — in  shares  of  ;f  i,  '*to  be  paid  in  full,  leaving  no  further 

liability."    The  prosp.  said  :  "This  asso.  has  two  distinct  departments  :  one  comprising 

all  the  transactions  of  a  Life  Assu.  Co. ;  the  other,  that  of  a  friendlv  so.,  for  assu., 

relief,  maintenance  or  endowment  of  members  and  their  kindred,  and  for  the  frugal  and 

profitable  investment  of  savings."    Again  : 

To  a  vast  proportion  of  us  life  assu.  presents  the  only  means  by  which  we  can  effectually  discharge 
the  duties  of  brothers,  sons,  husbands,  and  £iithers.    That  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  all  will  be 
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readily  admitted  by  those  who  have  seen  the  results  of  improvidence ;  the  sorrows,  safferings,  and  sins 
of  the  unprovided ;  and  the  bitterness  of  the  dying;  hour  disturbed  by  reflections  upon  the  unprotected 

condition  of  those  who  speedily^  become  widowQaf  or  fatherless The  B.  Life  Assu.  Co.  is,  by 

its  peculiar  economy  ana  organization,  expressly  adapted  to  become  the  certain  and  safe  resource  of 
all  such  stniflrgling  self-dependent  men  as  will  subject  themselves  to  a  small  present  payment,  in  order 
that  they  ana  their  families  majr  in  any  event  be  secured  against  destitution  and  de^n^Mation  j  and  is 
particularly  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  members  of  the  Civil  Service,  who,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  arc  unable  to  make  provision  for  their  families  except  by  ins. 

The  following  were  among  the  special  features  of  the  Co. :  "No  forfeiture  in  case  of 

disability  to  continue  payment  after  3  years'  prems.   have  been  paid.*'     '*  Policies  are 

payable  immediately  on  proof  of  the  death  of  the  insured."     "The  age  and  insurable 

mterest  of  the  assurer  are  admitted  6d.  every  pol.'*  "  PoL  may  be  trans,  by  indorsement," 

etc.     Finally : 

The  mechanics'  institutes  and  literary  institutions  spread  over  the  Brit,  dominions  afford  between 
600  and  700  local  centres  whence  the  Birkbeck  L.  Assu.  Co.  is  enabled  to  diffixsethe  advantages  of  the 
most  notable  device  of  our  time  for  improving  the  tenure  of  human  existence.  It  is  therefore  thought 
that  Uiis  inst.  may  appropriately  bear  the  name  of  the  ^jeat  public  benefactor  who  laboured  most 
successfully  to  improve  the  people  by  creating  and  gratifying  the  nobler  feelings  and  capacities  of  our 
nature. 

Among  the  trustees  of  the  Co.  was  William  Makepeace  Thackeray;  while  at  one 
period  Douglas  Jerrold  was  the  Chairman,  and  Blanchaid  Jerrold  the  Sec.  Mr.  Thomas 
Walker,  B.  A.,  was  the  Act 

By  the  year  1854  the  Co.  had  acquired  a  very  fair  bus.  connexion,  chiefly  of  the 
industrial  class.  It  issued  in  that  year  pol.  ins.  ;f86,724  3^-.  9^.,  and  it  paid  a  div.  of  5  p.c 
In  1857  the  bus.  was  trans,  to  the  Home  CountUs  Life ;  and  in  the  same  year  the  joint 
bus.  was  trans,  to  the  Whittington, 
BIRKMYRE,  W.  F.,  the  late,  was  trained  in  the  office  of  the  North  British  under  Mr. 
Chisholm.  In  1 861  he  was  appointed  Man.  of  the  L.  department  of  the  Lond.  branch 
of  that  Co.  In  1863  he  was  appointed  Act  and  Man.  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  L.  He 
died  at  an  early  age  in  1864.  Mr.  Birkmyre  was  an  American  by  birth.  He  held 
diplomas  from  the  Inst,  of  Act  and  from  the  Faculty  of  Act.  He  was  employed  to 
make  the  calculations  under  which  the  Hartley  Colliery  Fund  was  finally  distributed. 
BIRMINGHAM. — This  town,  which  is  near  the  centre  of  England,  and  may  be  said  to  be 
the  very  centre  of  the  metal  trade  of  Gt  Brit,  has  no  very  remarkable  ins.  hist.  Several 
respectable  ins.  offices  have  been  founded  here,  and  many  of  the  leading  offices  have 
branches.  There  is  an  efficient  fire  brigade,  consisting  of  engines  supplied  by  various 
ins.  offices — the  Norwich  Union  engine  is  under  very  efficient  management.  In  the  9th 
report  of  Reg. -Gen.  (1849)  will  be  found  some  remarkable  statistics  regarding  fluctuations 
in  the  number  of  marriages,  consequent  upon  the  depression  or  advancement  of  trade. 
In  1700  Birmingham  consisted  of  2504  houses,  with  a  pop.  of  15,032.  The  pop.  in  1871 
was  344,980.  The  death-rate  p.  1000  of  the  pop.  for  the  last  5  years  has  been  as  follows  : 
1867,  25*6;  1868,  25-9;  1869,  23-1  ;  1870,  230;  1871,  24-9. 

In  1857  Mr.  Thomas  Green,  M.R.C.S.,  read  before  the  Social  Science  Congress,  a 
mper :  The  Mort,  of  Birmingham  Compared  with  that  of  Lond,  and  Seven  other  Towns. 
The  tables  extended  over  a  period  of  18  years.  Birmingham,  during  that  period,  con- 
trasted favourably  in  point  of  health  with  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Wolverhampton  ; 
but  unfavourably  with  many  other  places,  including  Lond.     The  author  says  hereon : 

It  appears  that  during  the  last  7  years  there  have  been  in  Birmingham  3444  deaths — ^being  an  ann. 
average  of  492  more  than  there  would  have  been  if  the  death-rate  had  been  the  same  as  that  of  Loud, 
for  the  same  Period. 

The  death-rate  of  Birmingham  during  the  preceding  7  years,  in  relation  to  some  of  the 
adjacent  towns,  had  been  as  follows : 

Birmingham      2679  per  1000  Walsall 2676  per  fooo 

Aston 22*47        „  West  Bromwich     25*69        „ 

Wolverhampton        ...    28*54       ^,  Dudley     ...    25*97        „ 

The  paper  is  brief,  but  practical. 

In  1865  Mr.  W.  L.  Sargant  read  before  the  Brit.  Asso.  a  paper:  On  the  Vital  Statistics 
of  Birmingham  and  Seven  other  Towns.  An  abstract  of  the  paper  is  given  in  the  Trans. 
of  the  Asso.  for  that  year.  We  shall  speak  of  the  paper  under  V.  Statistics. 
BIRMINGHAM  Alliance  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  Lim.,  founded  in  Birmingham  in  1864,  with  an 
authorized  cap.  of  ;£'500,ooo,  in  20,000  shares  of  ;f  25.  The  Co.  was  promoted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Birmingham  Financial  Co.,  and  at  once  took  a  respectable  position. 
In  1864  its  duty  return  amounted  to  £fy<^*i  9^-.  2d.  :  in  1865  it  reached  /'1506 ;  by  1868 
it  had  reached  A 1906  \\s.  2d.  In  1867  the  Co.  took  the  name  of  the  Birmingham  Fire 
Ins.  Co. ;  and  in  1870  its  bus.  was  united  with  that  of  the  Lancashire. 
BIRMINGHAM  Alliance  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Lim.,  founded  in  Birmingham  in  1865,  with  an 
authorized  cap.  of  ^'500,000,  in  20,000  shares  of  £2^.  The  Co.  was  founded  upon  the 
basis  of  the  bus.  of  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Life,  estab.  1862 ;  but  branches  for 
accident  and  fidelity  guar,  were  added.  The  Co.  made  steady  progress.  In  1867  it 
trans,  the  accident  portion  of  its  bus.  to  the  Accident  Co.  (No.  l),  and  about  the  same 
period  its  guar.  bus.  to  the  European,  In  1870  the  name  of  the  Co.  was  changed  to 
Lond.  and  Birmingham  Assu.  Co.,  Lim.,  where  its  hist,  will  be  continued.  Mr.  J. 
Barclay  Bannerman  was  Gen.  Man.  and  Sec.  of  the  Co. 
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BIRMINGHAM  District  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  founded  in  Birmingham  in  1834;  and  in  1851 
it  took  the  name  of  the  District  Fire,  under  which  title  we  shall  speak  of  it  more  at 
large.    [District  Fire  Ins.  Co.] 

BIRMINGHAM  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  Lim. — See  Birmingham  Alliance  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

BIRMINGHAM  Fire  Office  Co.,  founded  at  Birmingham  in  1805,  with  a  cap.  of  ;f  300,000, 
in  1200  shares  of  ;f25o  each.  In  18 10  it  obtained  a  special  Act  of  Pari.,  50  Geo.  III. 
c.  xc,  An  Act  to  enable  the  Birmingham  Fire  Office  Co.  to  sue  in  the  name  0^  th^ir  Sec. 
The  Act  was  not  to  incorp.  the  Co.  In  1824  the  Co.  collected  in  fire  duty  ;^5i6i ;  in 
1834,  £^o^  ;  1844,  ;tio,i96;  1854,  jf  14,233;  1864,  ;fi4,992. 
The  Co.  was  one  of  great  respectability.    In  1867  its  bus.  was  trans,  to  the  Lancashire* 

BIRMINGHAM  and  General. — This  Co.  was  projected  in  Birmingham  in  1854,  and  went 
through  all  the  stages  up  to  complete  regis.,  after  which  we  lose  sight  of  it 

BIRMINGHAM  Life  Assu.  and  Annu.  Office,  founded  at  Birmingham  in  1810,  and 
worked,  we  believe,  in  connexion  with  the  Birmingham  Fire  Office,  founded  in  1805. 
In  1 810  the  Co.  obtained  a  special  Act,  50  Geo.  III.  c.  Ixxxix.,  An  Act  to  Enable  the 
Birmingham  Life  Assu.  and  Annu.  Office  to  Sue  in  the  Name  0/  their  Sec,  and  to  inrol 
Annu.    The  Act  was  not  to  extend  to  incorp.  the  Co. 

The  bus.  of  the  Co.  was  small ;  and  in  1826  the  Co.  ceased  to  carry  on  the  same. 
Its  pol.  were  trans,  to  Provident  Life,  before  any  material  loss  had  occurred.  The  Co. 
paid  the  Provident  a  cash  consideration  for  taking  over  the  risks. 

BIRMINGHAM  and  Lond.  Assu.  Asso. — This  Co.  was  promoted  in  1853  by  Mr.  William 
Sweeney,  Con.  Act.  We  believe  the  title  was  afterwards  changed  to  London  and  Bir- 
mingham.    The  project  did  not  go  forward. 

BIRMINGHAM  and  Midland  Counties  Ins.  Co. — An  Ins.  Co.  under  this  title  was 
projected  in  1850  by  Mr.  £.  Oliver,  of  6,  Temple  Row,  Birmingham,  solicitor,  and 
6  others,  and  was  completely  regis.  ;  but  we  hear  no  more  of  it. 

BIRMINGHAM  and  Midland  Life  Ins.  Co.,  founded  in  Birmingham  in  1862,  with  an 
authorized  cap.  of  ;£'ioo,ooo  in  20,000  shares  of  ;^5  each,  £\  paid.  In  1865  the  Co. 
merged  into  the  Birmingham  Alliance  Life.  Mr.  J.  B.  Bannerman  was  Act.  and  Sec.  of 
the  Co. 

BIRT,  S.,  pub.  in  1737  :  Essay  to  Ascertain  the  Value  of  Leases,  etc. 

BIRTH. — ^The  act  of  coming  into  life. 

BIRTHS. — Many  problems  r^;arding  births  come  before  actuaries;  many  more  will  arise 
when  the  next  phase  of  life  ins. — that  of  making  a  complete  provision  ior  prospective  families 
at  the  time  of  marriage — shall  develope  itself.  The  exact  knowledge  required  by  the 
office  before  embarking  on  such  an  enterprise  is  accumulating.  These  increasing  facts  in 
the  mean  time  are  useful  in  that  not  unfrequent  branch  of  business — Ins.  against  Issue. 

It  was  in  1661  that  Graunt,  in  his  Natural  and  Political  Observations,  etc.,  made  his 
famous  observation,  "that  the  more  sickly  the  years  are,  the  less  fecund  or  fruitful  of 
children  they  also  be,"  which  (he  continued)  "will  appear  if  the  number  of  diildren  bom 
in  the  said  sickly  years  be  less  than  that  of  the  years  both  next  preceding  and  next 
following ;  all  which  upon  view  of  the  tables  will  be  found  true,  except  in  a  verv  few 
cases,  where  sometimes  the  precedent  and  sometimes  the  subsequent  years  vary  a  little, 
but  never  both  together.  Moreover,  for  the  confirmation  of  this  truth,  we  present  you 
the  year  1660,  when  the  burials  were  fewer  than  in  either  of  the  two  next  precedent  years 
by  2000,  and  fewer  than  in  the  subsequent  by  above  ^000.  And  withal,  the  number  of 
christenings  in  the  said  year  1660  was  far  greater  than  in  any  of  the  three  years  next 
aforegoing." 

He  (Graunt)  made  many  most  interesting  and  sagacious  obs.  For  instance,  he  was  the 
first  to  discover  that  there  were  more  males  than  females  bom ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  surmised  that  female  life  was  of  longer  duration  than  male  life,  and  that  from  this 
cause  there  were  always  more  females  than  males  living ;  indeed,  he  was  led  to  an  entirely 
opposite  conclusion.  But  his  remarks  are  full  of  originality,  and  always  suggestive.  He 
says  : 

The  next  ob«.  is  that  there  be  more  males  than  females,  z.  There  have  been  baried  irom  the  year 
1628  to  the  year  1662  exclusive,  209,436  males,  and  but  190,474  females.  ^  But  it  will  be  objected  that  in 
Lond.  it  may  be  indeed  so,  though  otherwise  elsewhere,  because  Lond.  is  the  great  stage  and  shop  of 
business,  wherein  the  masculine  sex  bears  the  greatest  part.  But  we  answer  that  there  have  been  also 
christened  within  the  same  time  1^9,782  males,  and  but  130,866  females,  and  that  the  country  accounts 
are  consonant  enough  to  those  ot  Lond.  upon  this  matter,  a.  What  the  causes  hereof  are  we  shall 
not  trouble  ourselves  to  conieciure,  as  in  other  cases,  only  we  shall  desire  that  travellers  would  inquire 
whether  it  be  the  same  in  other  countries. 

He  follows  up  the  subject : 

We  have  hitherto  said  that  there  are  more  males  than  females :  we  say  next,  that  the  one  exceeds 
the  other  by  iiboui  a  thirteenth  part.  So  that  although  more  men  die  violent  deaths  than  v^omen,  that 
is,  more  are  slain  in  wars,  killed  by  mischance,  drowned  at  sea,  and  die  by  the  hand  of  Justice; 
moreover,  more  men  go  to  colonies,  and  travel  into  foreign  parts  than  women ;  and  lastly,  more 
remain  unmarried  than  of  women,  as  Fellows  of  Colleges,  apprentices  above  x8,  etc.,  yet  the  said 
thirteenth  part  difference  bringeth  the  business  but  to  such  a  pass  that  every  woman  may  have  a 
husband,  without  the  allowance  of  polygamy.  Moreover,  although  a  man  may  be  prolific  40  years, 
and  a  woman  but  25,  which  makes  the  males  to  be  as  560  to  325  females,  yet  the  causes  above  named, 
amd  the  later  marriage  of  men,  reduce  all  to  an  equality. 
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Again  : 

It  appearing  that  there  were  14  men  to  13  women,  and  that  they  die  in  the  same  proportion  also ; 
yet  I  have  hea^  physicians  say  that  th^  have  two  women  patients  to  one  man,  which  assertion  seems 
very  likely.  .  .  .  Now  horn  this  it  should  follow  that  more  women  should  die  than  men,  if  the  number 
of  burials  answered  in  proportion  to  that  of  sicknesses ;  but  this  must  be  solved,  either  by  the  alledging 
that  the  physicians  cure  those  sicknesses,  so  as  few  more  die  than  if  none  were  sick ;  or  else  that;  men 
being  more  intemperate  than  women  die  as  much  by  reason  of  their  vices  as  women  do  by  the  infirmity 
of  their  sex ;  and  consequently  more  males  being  bom  than  females,  more  also  die. 

He  found  out — or  imagined  that  he  found  out — that  the  proportions  of  males  to  females 
bom  varied  in  different  districts ;  for  at  Cranbrook  (he  says)  there  be  20  males  for  19 
females;  in  Hantshire  [Hampshire]  16  for  IS  ;  in  Lond.  14  for  13;  and  at  Tiverton 
12  for  II. 

Graunt,  reviewing  the  proportion  of  births  in  Lond.  compared  with  the  country,  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  Uiat  "the  breeders  in  Lond.  were  proportionably  fewer  than  those  in 
the  country,"  and  that  the  difference  arose  from  reasons  of  which  the  foQowuig  is  the 
substance : 

I.  All  that  have  business  to  the  Court  of  the  King,  or  to  the  Courts  of  Justice,  and  all  country-meai 
coming  up  to  bring  provisions  to  the  City,  or  to  buy  foreign  commodities,  manufactures,  and  rarities, 
do  for  the  most  part  leave  their  wives  in  the  country. 

^  a.  Persons  coming  to  live  in  Lond.  out  of  curiosity  and  pleasure,  as  also  such  as  would  retire  and 
live  privately,  do  the  same,  if  thev  have  any. 

3.  Such  as  come  up  to  be  cured  of  diseases,  ditto. 

4.  That  many  apprentices  of  Lond.  who  are  bound  seven  or  nine  years  from  marriage,  do  ofien  stay 
longer  voluntarily. 

5.  That  many  sea-men  of  Lond.  leave  their  wives  behind  them,  who  are  more  subject  to  jdie  in  the 
absence  of  their  husbands. 

6.  Causes  of  general  unhealthiness. 

7.  As  to  the  causes  of  barrenness  in  Lond.,  I  say,  that  although  there  should  be  none  extraordinary 
in  the  native  air  of  the  place,  yet  the  intemperance  in  feeding,  and  especially  the  adulteries  and 
fornications,  supposed  more  frequent  in  Lond.  than  elsewhere,  do  certainly  hinder  breeding. 

8.  Add  to  this,  that  the  minds  of  men  in  Lond.  are  more  thoughtful,  and  full  of  business,  than  in 
the  country,  where  their  work  is  corporal  labour  and  exercises ;  all  which  promote  breeding,  whereas 
anxieties  of  the  mind  hinder  it. 

In  1682  Sir  William  Petty  pub.,  An  Essay  Concerning  the  Multiplication  of  Mankind^ 
wherein  he  proposed  to  consider  '*  How  many  men  and  women  are  prolific,  and  how 
many  of  each  are  married  or  unmarried.''  We  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  this  essay 
more  at  large  under  Population. 

In  1683  ne  pub.  Another  Essay  in  Political  Arithmetic^  Concerning  the  Growth  of  the 
City  of  Lond.  ;  with  the  Measures^  Periods^  Causei^  and  Consequences  thereof;  wherein  he 
starts  the  proposition,  "  That  it  is  possible  to  increase  mankind  by  generation  four  times 
more  than  at  present,'*'*  Then  he  proceeds  to  measure  the  period  in  which  the  **  people 
double,"  by  estimating  the  excess  of  births  aver  the  burials.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  his 
method  : 

I  might  here  insert,  that  although  the  births  in  this  last  computation  be  25  of  600,  or  a  twenty-fourth 

fart  of  the  people,  yet  that  in  the  natural  possibility  they  may  be  near  thrice  as  many,  and  near  75. 
'or  that  by  some  late  obs.,  the  teeming  females  between  15  and  44  are  about  180  of  the  600,  and  the 
males  of  between  x8  and  59  are  about  z8o  also,  and  that  every  teeming  woman  can  bear  a  child  once 
in  two  years ;  from  all  which  it  is  plain  that  the  births  may  be  90  (and  abatinr  15  for  sickness,  younr 
abortions,  and  natural  barrenness),  there  may  remain  75  births,  which  is  an  eignth  of  the  people ;  whicn 
by  some  obs.  we  have  found  to  be  but  a  two-and- thirtieth  part,  or  but  a  quarter  of  what  is  thus  shown 
to  be  naturatty  possible.  Now  according  to  this  reckoning,  if  the  births  may  be  75  of  600,  and  the 
burials  but  15.  tnen  the  ann.  increase  of  the  people  will  be  60,  and  so  the  600  people  may  double  in  xo 
years,  which  aiflfers  yet  more  from  1200  above-mentioned.  Now  to  get  out  of  tnis  difficulty,  and  to 
temper  those  vast  disasreements,  I  took  the  medium  of  50  and  30  dying  p.a.,  and  pitch'd  upon  ^o ; 
and  I  also  took  the  medium  between  2^  births  and  23  burials,  and  5  births  and  4  burials,  viz.,  aulowing 
about  zo  births  for  9  burials  ;  upon  which  supposition  there  must  die  15  p.a.  out  of  the  above-mentioned 
600,  and  the  births  must  be  16  and  two-thiras,  or  five-thirds  of  a  man  ;  which  number  compared  with 
x8oo  thirds,  or  600  men,  gives  360  years  for  the  time  of  doublin^~includins[  some  allowance  for  wars, 

Elagues,  and  famine,  the  effects  whereof,  though  they  be  temble  at  the  times  and  places  where  they 
appen,  yet  in  a  period  of  360  years  is  no  great  matter  in  the  whole  nation. 

In  1686  (perhaps  the  first  ed.  a  year  or  two  earlier)  he  pub.,  Observations  upon  the 
Dublin  B.  of  Mort.^  1 68 1,  and  the  State  of  that  City^  wherein  he  asserts,  as  another 
proposition,  "  That  the  Births  are  the  best  roay  (till  the  accompts  of  the  people  shall  be 
purposely  taken)  whereby  to  judge  of  the  Increase  and  Decrease  of  People;  that  of  burials 
being  subject  to  more  contingencies  and  variety  of  causes.^*    Upon  this  he  proceeds : 

If  the  births  be  as  yet  the  measure  of  the  people,  and  that  the  births  (as  has  been  shown),  are  as 

Ji  to  8,  then  eight-fifths  of  the  births  is  the  numoer  of  the  burials,  where  the  year  was  not  considerable 
or  extraordinary  sickness  or  salubrity  ;  and  is  the  rule  wherby  to  measure  the  same,  as  for  example : 
The  medium  of  the  births  in  Dublin  was  Z026.  the  eight-fifths  whereof  is  1641,  but  the  real  burials  were 
1644 ;  so  as  in  the  said  years  they  differed  little  from  the  1641,  which  was  the  standard  of  health ;  and 
consequently  the  years  1680,  1674,  and  x668,  were  sickly  years,  more  or  less,  as  they  exceeded  the  said 
number  1641 ;  and  the  rest  were  healthful  years,  more  or  less,  as  they  fell  short  of  the  same  number. 
But  the  city  was  more  or  less  populous,  as  the  births  diffiered  fh>m  the  number  X026,  viz.,  populous  in 
the  years  z68o,  1679,  1678,  and  1668 ;  for  other  causes  of  this  difference  in  births  are  very  occult  and 
uncertain.    What  hath  been  said  of  Dublin  serves  also  for  Lond. 

Regarding  the  excess  of  mcUes  o\er  females^  he  says,  **  It  hath  already  been  observed  by 
the  Lond.  Bills,  that  there  are  more  males  than  females.  It  is  to  be  further  noted,  that 
in  these  6  Lond.  Bills  also,  there  is  not  one  instance^  either  in  the  births  or  burials,  to  the 
contrary.'*^     Then  again,  confirming  the  view  of   Graunt  [it   has  been  said,  without 
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foundation,  that  Petty  and  Graunt  were  one  and  the  same],  '*It  hath  been  formerly 
observ'd,  that  in  the  years  wherein  most  dye,  fewest  are  born,  and  vice  versd.  The  same 
may  be  further  observed  in  males  and  females,  viz.,  wJun  fewest  males  are  bom^  then  most 
dye*'' 

On  the  question  of  the  proportions  of  male  and  female  births,  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
speculation  by  the  older  writers.  Goodman,  early  in  the  17th  century,  supposed  that 
more  females  than  males  were  bom.  Tui^ot  (French)  speculated  the  other  way,  and 
was  correct ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  founded  his  statement  upon  any  data,  and  it 
must  be  regarded  only  as  a  guess.  Herder  (German),  writing  as  recently  as  1785,  takes 
for  granted  that  the  proportions  were  about  equal.  Dr.  John  Arbuthnot,  in  his 
book  Of  the  Laws  of  Chance^  etc.,  pub.  1692,  was  one  of  the  first  writers  who  treated  of 
the  subject  in  a  really  philosophical  manner  [/%//.  Trans, ^  No.  328].  He  had  made 
himself  fully  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the  male  births  predominated. 

M.  Nicolas  Bemouilli  collected  from  T.  of  Obs.  [B.  of  Mort.  ?]  continued  for  82  years 
— 1629  to  171 1 — that  the  number  of  births  in  Lond.  was  at  a  medium  about  14,000 
yearly ;  and  further,  that  the  number  of  males^  in  relation  to  the  number  o{  females^  was 
nearly  18  to  17.  Still  he  seemed  to  think  that  chance^  rather  then  Divine  decree,  placed 
a  part  in  this  incident  of  production.  We  confess  we  think  his  own  argument  pomts 
the  other  way.  He  says:  "Let  14,000  dice,  each  having  35  faces — 18  white  and  17 
black— be  thrown  up,  and  it  is  great  odds  that  the  number  of  white  and  black  faces  shall 
come  as  near,  or  nearer  to  each  other,  as  the  number  of  boys  and  girls  do  to  the  tables.** 
His  reasoning  on  this  subject  is  contained  in  his  two  letters  to  M.  de  Montmort,  dated 
Lond,  II  Oct,  1 712;  the  other,  Paris ^  23  Jan.,  1713,  pub.  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Analyse  des  Jeux  de  Hazard^  2nd  ed.  His  cousin  Daniel  Bemouilli  returned  to  the  same 
subject.  We  have  noted  his  views  in  our  biographical  notice  of  him. 
•  In  1695  the  6  &  7  of  Wm.  &  Mary,  c.  6,  was  passed ;  and  this  was  the  first  legis- 
lative measure  which  provided  for  the  regis,  of  Births.  Its  provisions  were  strict  They 
were  not,  however,  conceived  for  the  go<^  of  the  people,  but  to  serve  the  fiscal  necessities 
of  the  State.  Births  were  subjected  to  a  tax,  and  the  records  were  to  be  kept  exact,  in 
order  that  the  full  measure  of  the  tax  might  be  exacted.     [Mortality  Tax.] 

In  Natural  and  PoliticcU  Obs,  and  Conclusions  upon  the  State  and  Condition  of  England, 
written  by  Gregory  King,  Lancaster  Herald,  in  1696  [but  only  pub.  as  an  appendix  to 
an  ed.  of  Chalmers'  Estimate  in  1802],  we  find  many  curious  statements  regarding  the 
births  of  the  people,  and  the  following  we  regard  as  worthy  of  special  note,  as  exhibiting 
the  notions  of  the  best-informed  men  of  that  period.  He  says,  **  the  yearly  births  of  the 
kingdom 'being  190,000  souls,  those  under  i  year  old  are  in  all  170,000  i — males  90,000 ; 
females  80,000. "  In  regard  to  the  proportions  of  the  sexes  at  birth  he  was  nearly  right 
He  makes  up  his  total  as  follows  : 

Ann.  Births.  -Lond.  B.  of  Mort x  in  26^  [of  living.]      In  all    20,000 

„  The  Cities  and  Market  Towns      ...    x   „  28|         „  In  all    30,6oo> 

„  The  Villages  and  Hamlets     x   „  29*4        „  In  all    I39t400 


X  in  28'85  190,000 

He  next  found  "  that  in  1000  co-existing  persons '' : 

There  are  71  or  72  Marriages  in  the  Cimnity,  producing  34*3  Children. 
„         78  Marriages  in  Towns  „         35*2  Children. 

„         94  Marriages  in  Londan  „         37*6  Children. 

Whereby  it  follows : 

X.  That  though  each  marriage  in  Lond.  produceth  fewer  people  than  in  the  country,  yet  Lond.  in 
general,  having  a  greater  proportion  of  breeders,  is  more  prolific  than  the  other  great  towns ;  and  the 
ffreat  towns  are  more  prolific  than  the  country.  2.  That  if  the  people  of  Lond.,  of  all  ages,  were  as 
long-lived  as  those  in  the  country,  Lond.  would  increase  in  people  much  faster  pro  rata  than  the 
country.  3.  That  the  reason  why  each  marriage  in  Lond.  produces  fewer  children  than  the  countxy 
marriages  seems  to  be :  (x).  From  the  more  fr^uent  fornications  and  adulteries.  (2).  From  a  greater 
luxury  and  intemperance.  (3).  From  a  greater  intenseness  to  business.  U).  From  the  unhealthiness 
of  coal  smoke.    (5).  From  a  greater  inequality  of  age  between  the  husbands  and  wives. 

And  that  it  may  appear  wnat  the  enect  is,  of  the  inequality  of  ages  in  married  coupIeS|  I  have 
collected  the  following  obs.  from  a  certain  great  town  [Lichfield]  m  the  middle  of  the  kingdom, 
consisting  of  near  3000  souls,  x.  That  there  is  no  child  of  any  parents  now  living  in  the  said  town 
where  the  wife  is  17  years  older  than  the  husband,  or  the  husoand  X9  years  older  than  the  wifis. 
2,  That  the  whole  number  of  children  being  1060,  the  number  of  those  whose  mother  was  older  than 
the  father  is  228,  and  where  the  husband  was  older  than  the  wife,  832.  3.  That  one  moiety  of  the  whole 
number  of  children  in  the  said  town  is  the  product  of  such  parents  where  the  husband  is  4  or  more 
years  older  than  his  wife.  4.  That  the  greater  number  of  children,  with  respect  to  any  one  number  of 
years  of  di£ference  in  age  between  the  husband  and  wife,  is  where  tne  husband  is  2  years  older  than  the 
wife,  the  product  whereof  is  x^^,  or  a  seventh  part  of  the  whole.  5.  That  an  equality  of  age  in  the 
husband  and  wife  is  not  so  proline  as  an  inequality,  provided  that  inequality  exceed  not  a  superiority 
of  4  years  in  the  wife,  or  xo  years  in  the  husband ;  for  the  equality  of  years  produced  but  23  children  ; 
whereas  x  year's  inequality  in  the  age  of  the  parents,  either  way,  produced  above  60.  6.  That  of  the 
said  X060  children  in  the  wnole  town,  nearly  three-quarters  of  them  are  the  product  of  coalitions  from 
2  years'  superiority  of  age  in  the  wife  inclusive,  to  6  years'  superiority  of  age  in  the  husband  inclusive. 

7.  That  the  highest  powers  in  men  and  women  for  procreation  is,  in  that  town,  at  3x  years  of  age  in 
the  husband,  and  28  in  the  wife ;  the  produce  of  the  former  being  86  children,  and  of  the  latter,  83. 

8.  That  one  moiety  of  the  said  xo6o  children  are  the  product  of  fathers  from  28  to  35  years  of  age 
inclusive,  and  of  mothers,  from  25  to  32.  Whence  it  follows  that  a^'ust  equality,  or  too  great  an 
inequality  of  age  in  marriages,  are  prejudicial  to  the  increase  of  mankmd ;  and  that  the  early  or  late 
marriages  in  men  and  women  do  tend  little  to  the  propagation  of  the  human  race.    Lastly.  From  a 
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consideration  of  tbe  male  and  female  children  in  the  said  town,  and  the  aMs  of  thdr  parents  at  the 
time  when  such  children  were  respectively  conceived,  a  scheme  may  be  estab.  of  the  powers  of  generation, 
and  the  inclination  of  the  several  coalitions  towards  the  producing  the  one  or  the  other  sex,  according 
to  the  superiority  of  power  in  either  sex,  at  the  time  of  such  respective  coalitions. 

In  1 7 10  was  pub.  New  Proposals  by  the  Prolifical  So,  for  Promoting  a  Contributhn 
towards  raising  a  Monthly  Dividend  on  the  Birth  of  Infants  to  be  bom  in  Wedlock^  and 
living  on  the  second  day  after  their  Birth,  We  shall  speak  of  this  So.  more  at  large  under 
Population. 

In  i742,Herr  Sussmilch  pub.  in  Berlin  a  treatise  On  the  Divine  Decree  in  the  Variations 
of  the  Human  Race^  with  regard  to  Births^  Deaths^  etc.  The  work  is  frequently  auoted 
by  MalthuSy  Price,  Milne,  and  other  writers.  We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon 
it  here.     It  is  often  quoted  in  these  pages. 

In  1747  a  project  was  set  on  foot  for  a  General  Registry  of  Births  kept  at  the  Herald*s 
Office,  on  St.  Bennett's  Hill,  near  St.  Paul's,  Lond.     The  prosp.  of  the  scheme  says  : 

As  a  General  Registry  of  Births  will  be  of  the  greatest  use  in  preventing  many  controventes^  and 
clearing  up  various  difficulties  with  respect  to  inheritances  and  claims  of  different  natures.  The  iQng's 
Heralds  and  Pursuivants  of  Arms  have  thought  proper  to  open  a  Gen.  Regis,  of  the  Births  01  all  Persons, 
whether  natives  or  foreigners,  whom  the  extensive  commerce  of  this  nation  may  invite  to  live  among 
tts^^ho  shall  think  fit  to  apply  to  them  at  the  Office  of  Arms. 

The  Supreme  Courts  of  Judicature  being  held  near  this  metropolis,  a  Gen.  Regis,  of  Births  from^  all 
parts  of  H.M.  dominions  collected  into  one,  and  ready  at  hand  to  be  consulted,  as  in  the  case  of  wills, 
must  save  great  trouble  and  ex|>ence  which  people  are  put  to  when  it  is  necessary  to  consult  such 
regis,  as  are  now  kept  dispersed  in  the  several  parishes,  and  which  do  not  comprehend  the  numerous 
births  of  children  not  baptised  in  the  Estab.  Church,  or  not  baptized  at  all.  Proper  books  will  be 
provided  for  making  the  necessary  entries^  viz.,  for  Lond.  and  places  within  the  B.  of  mort. ;  for  the 
country^ ;  and  for  the  colonies  abroad.  Likewise  one  for  entering  the  births  of  persons  of  any  age, 
bom  berore  Christmas-Day,  1747. 

There  will  be  daily  attendaince  given,  holidays  excepted,  at  the  Office  of  Aims  or  Herald's  Office 
aforesaid,  at  the  usual  office  hours,  vis.,  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  one,  and  from  three  till  five  in 
the  afternoon,  by  a  herald  and  a  pursuivant,  who  are  sworn  officers ;  one  of  whom  will  make  due 
and  exact  entries  of  what  is  brought  before  them. 

For  such  who  live  in  Lond.,  and  can  convenientiy  come  to  the  office,  one  or  both  the  parents  are 
desired  to  attend  there  in  person ;  or,  in  case  that  can*t  be  done,  two  persons  who  were  present  at  the 
birth,  the  midwife  for  one,  if  convenient,  may  attend  and  sign  tne  entry,  which  shall  be  witnessed  by 
two  officers  of  arms,  in  tne  regis.-book,  on  paying  the  fee  of  half-a-crown ;  and  at  the  same  time  an 
attested  certificate  of  the  entry  made  shall  be  given  upon  parchment,  and  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the 
office. 

For  persons  at  a  distance,  they  are  desired  to  draw  up  a  certificate,  to  be  signed  either  by  one  or 
both  the  parents,  or  by  two  jpersons  present  at  the  birth,  and  if  convenient  the  midwife  for  one,  and 
to  go  to  some  neighbouring  Justice  ot  the  Peace,  before  whom  they  are  desired  to  make  affidavit  of 
the  truth ;  which  certificate  and  affidavit  bein^  transmitted  to  the  office,  with  the  fee  of  half-a-crown, 
shall  be  duly  entered  by  one  of  the  officers  m  waiting,  and  the  originals  shall  be  filed,  or  otherwise 
carefully  kept.  But  if  ode  person  present  at  the  birth  can  attend  the  office,  and  bring  a  certificate 
signed  oy  one  or  both  the  parents,  or  two  persons  present  at  the  birth,  done  in  his  presence,  such 
certificate  shall  be  enter'd,  tne  person  so  attending  signing  the  entry  in  the  regis.-book  m  the  presence 
of  one  of  the  officers  in  waiting.  If  the  time  and  place  of  the  parents'  marriage  be  also  given  in,  it 
may  be  a  means  of  proving  those  marriages  with  more  ease.  But  the  mothec^s  father's  name  should 
always  be  inserted. 

In  the  3rd  ed.  of  De  Moivre's  Doctrine  of  Chances^  pub.  1756,  he  takes  up  the  reason- 
ing of  Nicolas  Bemouilli,  to  which  we  have  referred  in  this  present  art.,  and  shows  how 
he  had  misrepresented  the  argument  of  Dr.  John  Arbuthnot  and  others.     Thus : 

Dr.  Arbuthnot  never  said,  "  that  sivpposing  the  facility^  of  the  production  of  a  male  to  that  of  the 
production  of  a  female  to  be  already  nxt  in  nearly  the  ratio  of  equality,  or  to  that  of  x8  to  x^ ;  he  was 
amazed  that  the  ratio  of  the  numbers  of  males  and  females  bom  should  for  many  years  keep  within 
such  narrow  bounds  "—the  only  proposition  against  which  Mr.  Bemouilli's  reasoning  has  any  force. 


will,  ^tform  of  the  die^  to  be  an  effect  of  intelligence  and  design.^*    As  if  we  were  shown  a  numoer 
of  mce,  each  with  18  white  and  17  black  faces,  which  is  Mr.  Bemouilli's  supposition,  we  should  not 


doubt  but  that  those  dice  had  been  made  by  some  artist,  and  that  their  form  was  not  owing  to  chance^ 
but  was  adapted  to  the  particular  purpose  he  had  in  view. 

It  is  clear  that  De  Moivre  viewed  the  whole  question  in  the  light  of  this  general  pro- 
position, which  he  had  laid  down,  and  which  is  the  very  converse  of  the  reasoning  of  many 
writers,  both  ancient  and  modem,  **that  although  chance  produces  irregularities^  still  the  odds 
will  be  infinitely  great^  that  in  process  oftime^  those  irregularities  wiubear  no  proportion  to 
the  recurrence  of  that  order  which  naturally  results  from  orig.  design^  Tins  aigument 
certainly  seems  to  apply  in  a  remarkable  manner  to  die  proportion  of  births. 

In  the  Phil,  Trans,  for  1767  (vol.  57),  there  is  a  paper  by  Dr.  Thomas  Heberden,  Of 
the  Increase  and  Mort.  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Island  of  Madeira.  In  this  island  it 
appeared  ■  that  for  the  8  years  1759-66,  the  weddings  had  been  to  the  births  as  10  to 
46*8  ;  and  to  the  burials  as  10  to  27*5,  or  9  to  2475. 

That  the  numerioEJ  progress  of  a  community  may  be  approximately  ascertained  by  means 
of  carefully  compiled  regis,  of  its  birth^  read  in  the  light  of  its  death  renters,  complied 
with  equal  care,  has  long  been  known.  But  in  order  to  be  exact,  it  is  necessary  that 
there  be  no  fluctuations  in  the  pop.  by  means  of  emigration,  or  immigration.  An 
instance  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Derham,  in  MviPhysicO' Theology  [first  pub.  1 7 13,  but  after- 
wards passing  through  many  eds.],  in  the  parish  of  Aynho  in  Northamptonshire — a  purely 
agricultural  district — where  for  a  period  of  1 18  years,  the  births  had  been  to  the  marriages 
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as  6  to  I  ;  yet  the  burials  had  been  to  the  marriages  only  as  3!  to  I.     Dr.  Price  gives 
various  instances  of  this  character.     [See  also  Porter,  1833,  in  this  art.] 

Dr.  Price  found  that  in  the  town  of  Northampton,  for  the  40  years  1741-80,  the  number 
of  christened  was  in  the  whole  6326— of  which  3218  were  males,  and  3108  females. 

In  1798  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Malthus  pub.  his  famous  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  PopulcUion^ 
etc,  wherein  he  laid  down  views  regarding  the  influence  of  the  birth-rate  upon  the 
welfare  of  a  community,  differing  almost  entirely  from  the  views  of  any  other  writer, 
either  before  or  since.  His  work  has  given  rise  to  a  laige  amount  of  controversy  upon 
which  we  do  not  propose  to  enter  here.     [Population.] 

In  our  art.  on  Bills  of  Mort.  various  items  of  information  are  given  regarding  Births; 
and  under  date  1823  some  very  remarkable  figures  are  given  regarding  the  births,  and 
proportion  of  sexes,  in  the  City  of  Palermo, 

In  1827  Herr  Hofacker  pub.  at  Tubingen  his  work :  De  qualitatibus  Parentium  in 
Sobolem  prodeuntibus prasertim  rei  Equatia^  etc.,  of  which,  however,  but  little  was  known 
in  Europe  generally,  and  that  little  was  obtained  by  means  of  an  extract  from  it  contained ' 
in  the  Annales  d*  Ifygi^ne,  1829.  The  researches  of  Hofacker  were  based  upon  2000 
births  in  the  city  of  Tubingen,  in  Wurtemburg.  But  as  his  Tables  have  smce  been 
communicated  to  the  Assu,  Mag.  in  extenso  [vol.  iii.  p.  259],  it  seems  unnecessary  to 
repeat  them  here.  They  go  to  show  that  the  sex  is  determined  by  the  superior  age  of 
the  male  or  female  parent  He  made  some  researches  into  a  rural  pop.  of  more  limited 
extent  than  his  city  obs.  Thus  in  a  village  there  were  bom  in  43  marriages  where  the 
wife  was  older  than  the  husband,  83  boys  and  103  girls ;  17  marriages,  where  the  husband 
was  older  by  9  to  12  years  than  the  wife,  46  boys  and  33  girls  ;  1 1  marriages,  where  the 
husband  was  50  to  60  years  old,  10  boys  and  4  girls. 

In  other  villages  he  found  similar  proportions ;  and  on  the  whole  his  researches  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  cases  where  the  wife  is  older  than  the  husband,  the  proportion 
between  the  girls  and  boys  is  1031  to  1000. 

In  1830,  Mr.  M.  T.  Sadler,  M.P.,  pub.  his  Law  of  Population  :  a  Treatise  in  six  boohs, 
in  Disproof  of  the  superfecundity  of  human  beings,  and  developing  the  real  principle  of  their 
increase.  His  theory,  as  will  be  judged  from  the  title  of  his  work,  was  altogether  opposed 
to  that  of  Malthus. 

In  1833  ^r.  G.  R.  Porter  pub.  his  Progress  of  the  Nation ;  and  therein  he  laid  it 
down  that  the  proportionate  number  of  children  bom  in  any  country  could  not  be  taken  as 
any  test  of  the  number  of  its  inhabitants : 

For  it  is  well  known  that  in  climates  where  the  waste  of  human  life  is  excessive,  from  the  combined 
causes  of  disease  and  poverty  affecting^  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants,  the  number  of  births  it  pro- 
porttonablv  greater  than  is  ex^rienced  in  countries  more  favourably  circumstanced.  Frequently, 
and  indeed  almost  always,  in  old  settled  countries,  the  proportionate  number  of  births  decreasA  with 
the  advance  of  civilixation  and  the  more  general  diffusion  of  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of  life. 
In  £act,  the  pop.  does  not  so  much  increase  because  many  are  bom^  as  because  few  die. 

The  subject  is  treated  in  a  somewhat  different  light  by  Sang  in  his  Essays  on  Life  Assu., 
1852.    [Population.) 

In  a  paper  by  M.  Edouard  Mallet,  entitled  Historical  and  Statistical  Inquiries  rt" 
specting  the  Pop.  of  Geneva  from  1549  to  1833,  which  appeared  in  the  17th  vol.  of  the 
Annales  d*  Hygihte Publique,  were  contained  various  facts  ot  mterest  concerning  ^/r/zir,  etc. 
For  instance,  the  proportions  between  the  marriages  and  the  births  from  1814  to  1833 
were  found  to  be  i  in  271,  or  nearly  2}  children  to  each  marriage.  If  517  stillborn 
legitimate  children  were  added,  the  proportions  came  to  be  27193  bom  alive  ;  stillborn, 
0*1429  :  together,  2*8622  conceptions  to  each  marriage.    The  writer  says  hereon : —    . 

This  mode  of  calctdating  the  proportion  by  the  total  number  of  marriages  and  the  total  number  of 
births  may  be  <]uestioned.  as  the  regis,  do  not  distin^ish  the  marriages  which  have  proved  barren ; 
and  the  births  in  a  town  ao  not  exactly  correspond  with  the  marriages  in  the  same  town.  In  Geneva 
children  are  born  of  parents  who  were  married  elsewhere,  and  persons  who  are  married  there  settle  in 
other  parts.  Besides,  the  births  which  are  rc^s.  in  one  year  do  not  correspond  with  the  marriages 
celebrated  in  the  same  year ;  therefore  the  births  which  took  place  in  18x4  were  the  offiipring  of  tne 
marriages  of  the  previous  year,  and  the  births  consequent  on  the  marriages  in  1833  will  not  appear 
before  the  following  year. 

These  objections  could  not  be  overlooked  in  considering  the  fecundity  of  a  pop.  for  z  or  a  years  only ; 
but  in  doine  so  for  a  period  of  20  years  their  force  disappears.  As  the  fruitfulness  of  the  marriages  of 
1814-15-16  nas  prob.  ceased  before  1833  ;  and  if  the  children  who  spring  from  the  marriages  of  1833 
are  excluded,  their  number  will  be  nearly  balanced  by  that  of  the  children  included  from  the  marriages 
of  1813. 

He  next  reviews  the  births  of  males  and  females  during  the  years  1695  to  1791*  both 
inclusive.  The  totals  were  68,764,  of  which  35,022  were  males,  and  33,742  were  females. 
In  one  decennial  only,  1761-70,  did  the  female  births  slightly  exceed  the  male  births  : 

The  male  births  were  50*03  p.c.  of  the  total  number,  and  in  proportion  to  the  female  births  were  as 
zo3'8  to  xoo.  The  female  births  were  49*07  p.c.  of  the  total  number,  and  in  proportion  to  the  male 
births  were  as  96*3  to  100.  As  in  the  same  years  there  were  65,030  deaths,  the  births  exceeded  the 
deaths  by  3734,  or  ^^,  On  comparing  the  births  and  deaths  of  each  sex,  the  following  results  appear  : 
Male  Births     3^*''^ 

,,     i^eacns  . ..    ...    ...    ,,,    ,,,    .,,    ,„    29,50*' 


Excess  of  Male  Births  ...      3545 


Female  Deaths 33>457 

„     Births    ...    ...    ...    •••    .»•    ••■    3'f903 


Excess  of  Female  Deaths....  ...        554 


In  the  periods  following,  the  proportion  of  ann.  births  to  the  pop.  varied  thus  :  from 
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i6c5  to  1710,  I  in  27  ;  from  1711  to  1730,  i  in  30 ;  from  1731  to  1750,  i  in  31  ;  from 
from  1751  to  1770,  I  in  30;  from  1771  to  1791,  i  in  33.  During  the  six  yeare,  from 
1786-91,  there  were  278  illegitimate  in  4352  births,  being  about  i  in  15.  During  the 
period  1806-12,  the  births  were  in  the  proportion  of  i  to  40  of  the  pop.  During  the 
20  years  ending  1833,  the  births  were  only  in  the  proportion  of  I  in  47  of  the  pop. 
During  the  decennial  period  1824-33  the  births  increased  13*6  p,c. ;  while  the  pop. 
increased  12*5  p.c. 

The  relative  proportions  of  male  and  female  births  varied  considerably  during  the  20 
years  1814-33.  ^^  ^^^  years  1818-20-21,  more  females  than  males  were  bom ;  while 
in  1832  the  males  exceeded  the  females  by  57  p.c. !  During  the  decennial  1814-23  the 
per-centage  of  males  to  the  whole  births  was  51:163  p.c.  ;  in  the  decennial  1824-33,  they 
were  52*684  p.c.  On  an  average  of  the  20  years,  13  males  were  bom  to  12  females. 
With  regard  to  the  illegitimate  births,  the  following  fact  appeared — the  males  were  in 
the  proportion  of  69  to  08  females.  In  the  first  10  years  the  stillbirths  were  i  in  15  ;  in 
the  second,  i  in  19.  This  decrease  was  attributed  to  improved  midwifery.  The  number 
of  males  who  were  stillborn  was  greater  than  the  number  of  females,  in  the  proportion  of 
4  to  3.  The  twin  births  were  i  to  73  of  the  total  births.  In  the  total  number  of  twin 
chil(£en,  the  excess  of  females  was  very  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  males  in  the  total  births. 
Male  twins  occurred  less  frequently  than  femde  twins  ;  and  male  and  female  twins  were  the 
most  frequent.     No  triple  births  were  recorded  from  18 14  to  1833. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Asso.  held  in  Dublin  in  1835,  a  Regis,  which  had  been 
compiled  by  Dr.  Robert  Collins,  M.  D.,  then  late  Master  of  the  Lying-in  Hospital  of 
Dublin,  was  presented.  It  extended  to  16,414  deliveries.  An  abstract  of  it  app>ears  in 
the  Trans,  of  the  Asso.  for  that  year  ;  but  the  results  there  given  have  a  medical  rather 
than  a  statistical  bearing.  Of  16,654  children,  1121  were  stillbom;  and  214  of  those 
born  alive  died — generally  on  the  8th  or  9th  day  after  birth.  The  Regis,  extended  over  a 
period  of  7  yearsi  commencing  Nov.  1826. 

In  the  Trans,  of  the  same  Asso.  for  the  following  year  there  appears :  Obs,  on  the 
Periodicity  of  Births^  showing  the  total  number  bom  tn  each  Month  ;  the  number  of  Pre- 
mature  Children;  the  Sex^  etc.  ;  the  number  of  Stillborn  Children^  and  Children  dying ; 
also  with  regard  to  the  death  of  the  Mothers^  and  the  most  important  complications  met  with 
in  Delrvery^  deduced  from  the  experience  of  16,6$^  Cases.  This  was  indeed  a  series  of 
most  interesting  tables  deduced  from  the  Registers  of  Dr.  Collins.  The  following  T.  pre- 
sents some  combinations  of  facts  of  considerable  interest 


Months. 

Total 

children  born 

Monthly. 

No.  of  Males 
in  each 
Month. 

Premature 

births  in 
each  month. 

Premature 

First 
Children. 

Total 

First 

Children. 

Premature 
Males  in 
each  mo. 

'  No.  oi  First 

children 
Males. 

January   ... 
February... 

March 

April   

May 

June 

1493 

I315 

1475 
1382 

1375 
1352 

1389 
1366 

1367 
I371 
1369 
1363 

761 
676 

738 
701 

702 

747 
718 

686 

663 

701 

701 

39 

38 
43 
44 
42 

41 
49 
34 
54 
34 
46 

18 
10 

15 
12 

14 
10 

17 

14 

13 
22 

13 

14 

418 
366 
410 
405 

417 
391 
405 
440 
407 

434 
472 
422 

23 

19 

17 

17 

19 

24 

24 
28 

16 

26 

19 
23 

209 
190 
216 
225 
203 
216 
221 

234 
220 

227 

254 
207 

July 

August    ... 
September. 
October  ... 
November . 
December.. 

Totals 

16,617 

8548            498            172          4987         255 

2622 

The  following  statistics,  compiled  from  the  retums  of  the  five  leading  powers  of  Europe 
about  the  year  1842,  are  given  in  the  6th  Rep.  of  the  Reg. -Gen.  They  show  not  only 
the  number  and  proportions  of  births  in  each  country,  but  the  illegitimate  births  (except 
in  Russia)  separately : 


France  ... 
England.. 
Pmssia  ... 
Austria  ... 
Russia    ... 


Averaj^e 
Ann.  Births. 


970,714 

517*739 

562,394 

846,471 
2,121,671 


Ann.  Number 

of  Illegitimate 

Births. 


70,336 
34.796 

38.795 
92,223 


Ann.  Births  to  xoo  Persons  Living. 


Legitimate.    Illegitimate.  I     Both. 


2*632 
2*992 

3507 
3452 


•206 
'2l6 
•260 
'422 


2837 

3 '208 

3767 
3874 
4*284 


Persons  living 

to  one 

Ann.  Birth. 


35 

3" 

27 
26 

23 


In  1842  there  was  presented  to  the  Brit.  Asso. :  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Brit, 
Asso.  for  the  Advancement  of  Science^  consisting  of  Lieut. -Col.  W.  H.  Sykes,  F.R.S.  ; 
Lord  Sandon,  M.P. ;  G.  R.  Porter,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  ;  J.  Heywood,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  ;  Dr.  W. 
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P.  Alison,  and  E.  Chadwick,  Esq.,  on  the  Vital  StoHs.  of  very  large  Tmons  in  Scotland, 
The  Committee  had  been  appointed  in  1S40.  An  extensive  series  of  tables  was  prepared, 
including  some  on  "  Births  and  Baptisms."    The  report  itself  says  r^arding  these : 

The  inattention  which  prevails  among^  parents  in  Scotland  in  regard  to  the  recording  the  births  of 
their  chijdren  in  the  pnblic  regis.,  even  tnough  the  parties  themselves  continue  to  experience  ^eat 
inconvenience  on  many  occasions  on  account  of  the  omission,  is  so  very  great  as  to  render  the  statistics 
of  births  of  no  avail  to  the  statist.  ...  » 

We  need  not  proceed  further — except  to  say  that  happily  this  state  of  things  is  now 
remedied. 

In  1848  Dr.  Kayser,  Prof,  of  Statistics,  at  the  University,  Copenhagen,  pub.  a  treatise: 
Det  Kongelige  Medicinske  Selskabs  Skrifler^  in  which  he  treats  of  fecundity,  pop.,  etc.,  of 
Denmark.  Instead  of  fixing  the  births  in  proportion  to  the  whole  pop.,  he  fixes  them  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  women  of  the  fertile  age — ^which  in  the  northern 
countries  is  between  20  and  50  years.  He  especially  mentions  the  error  so  commonly 
committed  in  indicating  the  morality  of  a  town  or  country  by  the  proportion  of  the 
illegitimate  births  to  the  legitimate.  The  last  number,  he  argues,  is  never  constant,  but 
depends  upon  the  fluctuation  of  the  marriages ;  when  the  marriages  increase,  the  number 
of  illegitimate  births  will  be  proportionably  decreased  ;  and  when  the  marriages  decrease, 
the  number  will  be  raised,  although  perhaps  the  real  relation  is  quite  otherwise.  To 
compute  that  proportion,  it  will  be  necessary  to  compare  the  number  of  illegitimate  births 
with  the  number  of  unmarried  women  living  at  the  fertile  age.  In  that  manner  he  has 
computed  the  proportion  at  different  periods  for  the  towns  in  Denmark,  with  a  result  very 
different  from  that  arrived  at  by  the  method  commonly  used.  Some  of  his  results  we 
shall  presently  have  to  notice  more  in  detail.  It  should  be  stated  that  Kayser's  obs.  were 
extended  over  a  series  of  years,  partly  from  1827-44,  and  partly  from  1830-44. 

In  a  paper  on  the  Vital  Statistics  of  Iceland^  read  before  the  Statistical  So.  of  Lond.  in 

1849  [vol.  xiv.  p.  i]  by  Dr.  P.  A.  Schleisner,  which  was  an  abstract  of  his  work  :  Island 

undtrsogtfra  et  largevidenskabdigt  Synspunkt  af  pub.  the  same  year,  the  writer  says  : 

Almost  all  the  foreigners  who  have  travelled  in  Iceland  have  mentioned  the  extraordinary  fecundity 
of  the  nation  as  something  remarkable.  It  is  noticed  that  families  with  20  children  and  upwards 
occur  frequently.  But  from  such  single  facts^  a  general  rule  for  the  fertility  of  a  nation  cannot  be 
deduced.  ^  I  have  tried  to  find  it  out.  The  fertility  of  a  nation  is  commonly  indicated  by  the  proportion 
of  the  children  born  to  the  whole  pop. 

He  then  examines  the  theory  of  Dr.  Kayser,  as  we  have  already  set  it  forth,  and  con- 
siders it  faulty : 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  Swedish  lists  of  births  and  deaths,  which  contain  besides  the  number  of 
children  bom^  also  the  ages  of  the  lying-in  women,  that  the  fertility  is  different  at  different  ages,  being 
for  instance,  m  Sweden,  hif^hest  between  30  and  35  years.  Now  it  may  very  well  happen  that  two 
nations,  even  if  they  contam  the  same  number  of  fertile  women,  may  contain  a  different  fraction  of 
them  at  the  most  fertile  age,  and  also  that  the  ratios  of  fertility — ii  I  mav  so  express  myself— may 
differ  at  the  various  ages.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  construct  the  tables  for  the  fertility  in  the 
same  manner  as  for  the  mort.,  unless  we  follow  the  method  indicated  by  Moser,  who  recurs  to  the 
marriages  and  life  tables. 

He  then  compares  the  results  of  Kayser's  obs.  for  Denmark  with  those  of  his  own  for 

Iceland,  in  the  several  particulars  discussed.     We  can  only  follow  him  in  his  details  as  to 

male  and  female  births ;  thus  : 

Average  Yearly  Average  Yearly  Proportion  of  boys 

No.  of  Boys  bom.  No.  of  Girls  bom.  to  zoo  girls  bom. 

Denmark 20,227  I9>i40  1057  p.c 

Iceland   1,056  997  loo-op.c 

He  summarizes  the  entire  results  as  follows : 

It  will  hence  be  seen  that  the  fertility  of  the  Icelandic  women  both  married,  and  especially 
unmarried,  is  a  great  deal  greater  than  that  of  the  Danish ;  but  that  the  pop.  in  point  of  fertility  is 
not  so  well  composed  as  the  Danish.  In  Denmark  the  number  of  married  women  out  of  the  whole 
number  of  fertile  women  is  ^^'^  P*c*  \  while  in  Iceland  it  is  only  51*0  p.c.  It  will  be  seen  from  Uie 
above  T.  that  the  number  of  male  births  exceeds  that  of  female  births  in  a  higher  degree  in  Iceland 
than  in  Denmark.  I  have  already  shown  that  the  j)rob.  lifetime  of  the  Icelandic  females  in  relation  to 
the  males  is  still  better  than  in  Denmark ;  hence  it  will  not  excite  wonder  to  find  that  in  the  Icelandic 
pop.  the  proportion  of  the  males  to  the  females  is  as  xooo  to  Z020 ;  while  the  proportion  in  Denmark 
IS  as  xooo  to  Z023.   The  proportion  of  stillborn  children  is  more  favourable  in  Iceland  than  in  Denmark. 

It  cannot  but  be  apparent  that  both  Kayser  and  Schleisner  are  dealing  with  the  results 
of  small  populations. 

Mr.  Saml.  Brown,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Inst,  of  Actuaries  in  June,  1850,  said  : 
''The  re^s.  of  the  births,  which  is  an  important  element  in  ascertaining  whether  a  pop. 
is  increasing  or  decreasing,  is  very  deficient  even  still,  and  has  been  noticed  by  the  Reg.- 
Gen.  with  a  view  to  its  correction."  We  are  glad  to  say  that  we  believe  most  of  the 
causes  of  error  have  been  corrected. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  in  England^  at  least,  the  rule  of  an  excess  of 
male  births  is  subject  to  no  exception. — Dr,  Guy^  1850,  Statis.  Journ.  13,  p.  42. 

The  following  calculation  of  the  Census  Commissioners  of  1851  shows  the  influence 
of  bachelorism  and  old-maidism  in  retarding  the  progress  of  the  pop.,  by  keeping  down 
the  births  :  "  The  Brit.  pop.  contains  a  great  reserve  of  more  than  a  million  unmarried 
men,  and  more  than  a  million  unmarried  women,  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  as  many  more 
of  younger  ages  ;  and  if  the  whole  of  the  pop,  were  married,  the  births  in  Gt,  Brit,  would. 
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instead  of  jQOfOOOf  be  about  1,600,000  ann.y  if  they  bore  the  same  pxoportion  to  the  wives 
at  different  ages  as  they  do  now  V* 

In  that  year  (1851)  the  births  regis,  in  England  and  Wales  were  615,865  ;  of  these 
573)865  were  the  children  of  married^  and  42,000  of  unmarried 'women.  The  number  of 
married  women  of  the  child-bearing  age,  viz.,  15  to  55,  was  returned  at  2,553,894  in  that 
year ;  and  of  unmarried  women,  including  widows  as  well  as  spinsters,  2,449,669.  So 
that  the  above  figures  give  to  each  1000  of  married  women,  224  children  bom  annually ; 
and  to  each  1000  unmarried  women,  17  children  bom  annually  I  Upon  which  the  Census 
Commissioners  remark  that,  '*  186,920,  or  i  in  13  of  the  i/nmarried  women  must  be  living 
so  as  to  contribute  as  much  to  the  births  as  an  equal  number  of  married  women ! 
From  these,  or  similar  statistics,  it  has  been  calculated  that  one  out  of  every  fifteen  English 
men  and  English  women  now  living  was  bom  illegitimate  ! 

In  a  letter  communicated  by  Herr  Hopf,  of  Ck>tha,  to  the  eds.  of  the  Assu.  Mag,,  in 

1852  [vol.  iii.  p.  255],  occurs  the  following  passage,  embodying  some  ideas  which  we 

r^ard  as  original : 

The  proportion  which  the  births  bear  to  the  nnmbers  of  the  pop.  commonly  is  a  mnch  more  uniform 
one  than  that  of  deaths,  I  some  years  ago  collected  the  facts  in  refisrence  to  this  question,  which,  with 
respect  to  Prussia,  have  led  me  to  the  following^  results :  In  the  years  x8x6  to  1843,  durin?  which  period 
the  pop.  of  Prussia  increased  from  xo  millions  to  i$\  millions,  the  average  proportion  of  the  births  in 
this  country  amounted  to  4*088  p.c.  of  the  pop.  a  year,  and  that  of  the  deaths  to  2*886  p.c.  But  wiiile 
the  mort.  of  one  year  rose  to  3*549  p.c,  or  exceeded  by  22*95  P'C  the  above-stated  average  proportion, 
and  that  of  another  year  lowered  to  2*5x5  p.c,  or  fell  short  by  12*85  p.c  o^  the  same  average ;  the 
utmost  fluctuations  undergone  by  the  births  were  between  4*487  and  3*^2  p.c,  or  9*77  p.c  above,  and 
zo*68  p.c.  below  the  average  proportion.  The  deaths,  therefore,  required  for  their  fluctuation  a  scope 
of  36  p.c.  of  the  regular  ratio,  whereas  Uie  births  varied  only  20  p.c. ;  and  the  former  proved  much  less 
constant  than  the  latter,  though  human  will  is  allowed  to  exercise  an  influence  on  births  which  it 
cannot  exercise  on  deaths.  But  this  will  Providence  has  limited  by  the  action  of  instinct,  the  effects 
of  which  we  see  are  £sir  more  uniform  than  the  working  of  the  law  of  mort.  Considering^  this,  assu, 
for  BIR  THS,  when  estab.  on  a  large  scale,  might  be  granted  with  greater  safety  than  IjEA  TtiS, 

Regarding  the  proportions  of  the  sexes  bom,  he  remarks  as  follows  : 

It  is  a  fact  that  5  to  6  p.c.  more  boys  than  girls  are  bom  ;  but  the  cause  of  this  fact  does  not  seem 
to  be  as  yet  sufficiently  fixed,  Hofacker,  a  German,  and  Sadler,  have  indeed  found  that  from 
marriages  up  to  a  certain  age  of  the  married  persons,  there  will  be  got  so  much  the  more  boys,  the 
more  the  age  of  the  husband  etceeds  that  of  the  wife.  When  it  is  therefore  considered  that,  at  least 
in  Germany,  the  husbands  on  an  average  uses  to  be  by  5  to  6  yean  older  than  his  wife,  this  difference 
of  age  would  be  sufficient  to  make  good  the  excess  of  the  male  births.  Yet  this  difference  of  age, 
instead  of  being  the  true  operative  cause  of  the  fciet  in  question,  is,  in  my  opinion,  only  another 
parallel  exterior  fact,  unable  to  account  for  the  other.  We  first  find  that  the  illegitimate  show  a 
smaller  proportion  of  the  excess  of  boys — ^in  Prussia  there  are  among  natural  children  only  X03  boys 
to  xoo  girls— and  yet  we  are  not  entitled  to  suppose  the  difference  in  the  ages  of  the  parents  of  natural 
children  to  differ  materially  from  that  of  the  parents  of  legitimate  ones. 

Another  most  striking  abnormity  occurs  with  the  Jews,  who  amounting  in  Prussia  to  about  200,000, 
make  at  present  about  x|  p.c  of  the  whole  pop.  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia.  Among  this  race, 
according  to  facts  collecioa  from  a  period  of  15  years,  the  proportion  between  births  of  girls  and 
births  of  Doys  being  xoo  to  xix*2x,  the  male  births  were  prevalent  in  a  decfree  prob.  never  heard  of 
among  any  other  race.  .  .  .  We  must  therefore  think  ourselves  justified  in  drawing  the  inference,  that 
with  the  Jews  the  difference  of  age  in  married  persons  is  smaller  than  with  Christians ;  which  being 
acknowledge,  the  above-mentioned  excess  01  male  births  must  appear  still  more  strange,  and  is  in 
no  accordsmce  whatever  with  the  statements  of  Hofacker  and  Sadler,  whose  obs.  were  limited  to  the 
Christian  pop.    How  is  this  abnormity  to  be  accounted  for  ? 

In  1853  Mr.  Samuel  Brown  contributed  to  the  Assu,  Mag.  [vol.  iii.  p.  17]  a  paper,  On 

the  Influence  of  the  Ages  of  the  Parents  at  the  time  of  Marriage  on  the  Sex  of  Children, 

and  on  the  Prolifieness  of  Marriages,     In  this  paper  reference  is  made  to  many  of  the 

facts  already  here  noted,  and  much  additional  light  is  thrown  upon  the  points  treated  of. 

In  1855  Dr.  Guy  read  before  the  Brit.  Asso.,  at  Glasgow,  a  paper,  On  the  Fltutuations 

in  the  Number  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages,  and  in  the  Number  of  Deaths  from 

Special  Causes,  in  the  Metropolis  chiring  the  last  15  Years,  from  1840  to  1854  inclusive. 

The  author  says : 

In  reference  to  the  return  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  while 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  number  of  marriages  and  deaths  is  truly  reported,  the  reported 
number  of  births,  in  consequence  of  the  regis,  of  births  not  bein^  compulsory j  has  generally  fallen 
short  of  the  actual  number,  especially  in  the  first  vears  of  the  senes.  This  wtll  have  to  be  i>ome  in 
mind  when  leotne  to  speah  of  the  Jiucfuatibns  in  th^  number  of  births.  .  .  .  The  births  which  amount, 
on  an  average  of  die  15  vears,  to  32,028  in  the  million,  have  fluctuated  between  a  minimum  of  30,348, 
and  a  maximum  of  33,736— the  first  number  having  been  regis,  in  the  first  year,  the  last  number  in  uie 
last  year  of  the  series.  The  mean  fluctuation  in  the  intervening  period  has  amounted  to  nearly  2  p.c 
...  In  distinguishing  the  births  and  deaths  as  male  and  female,  we  have  occasion  to  observe  that  both 
the  mean  and  extreme  fluctuations  in  births  and  deaths  are  somewhat  greater  in  females  than  in  males. 
As  the  differences,  however,  are  not  very  considerable,  it  will  suffice  to  have  pointed  out  the  fact. 

Dr.  Guy  points  out  that  while  the  deaths  in  Lond.  for  the  5  years  1840-44  inclusive 
fluctuated  as  a '87,  the  births  only  fluctuated  as  i  '34 — ^the  one  amount  being  more  than  twice 
as  great  as  the  other.  In  other  words,  the  causes,  whatever  they  may  be,  which,  by  their 
combined  operation  from  year  to  year,  brought  about  the  ascertained  number  of  births, 
tuere  nearly  twice  as  uniform  in  their  operation  as  those  causes,  whenever  they  be,  which 
issued  the  ascertain^  number  of  deaths. 

The  English  schedule  is  defective,  as  it  does  not  show  the  i^e  of  the  father  and  mother 
at  the  birth  of  the  child  ;  but  it  may  be  inferred,  from  the  Swedish  returns,  that  not  more 
than  I  in  8  women  who  bear  children  is  under  the  age  of  20^  or  above  the  age  of  40. — 
\^h  Rep,  of  Reg.'Gen,,  1855. 
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The  late  Mr.  Buckle,  in  his  learned  Hisiory  of  Civilaatwn,  pub.  1857,  says  : 

Now  it  has  always  been  suspected  that  on  an  average  the  male  and  female  births  are  tolerably 
equal ;  but  until  veiy  recently  no  one  could  tell  whether  or  not  they  were  precisely  equal,  or,  if 
unequal,  on  which  side  there  was  an  excess.  .  .  .  By  the  simple  experiment  of  registering^  the  numoer 
of  births  and  their  sexes ;  by  extending  this  regis,  over  several  years,  in  different  countries,  we  have 
been  able  to  eliminate  all  casual  disturbances,  and  ascertain  the  existence  of  a  law  which,  expressed 
in  round  numbers,  is,  that  for  every  ao  girls  there  are  bom  sz  boys ;  and  we  may  confidently  say  that 
although  the  operations  of  this  law  are  of  course  liable  to  constant  aberrations,  the  law  itself  is  so 
powerful,  thai  we  know  of  no  country  in  tohich^  during  a  single  year,  the  male  births  have  not  been 
greater  than  the  female  ones. 

The  same  writer  has  further  pointed  out  that  if  this  proportion  were  greatly  disturbed 
in  any  country,  even  for  a  smgle  generation,  society  would  be  thrown  into  the  most  serious 
confusion  ;  and  there  would  be  a  great  increase  in  the  vices  of  the  people.    He  adds : 

The  causes  of  the  difference  have  never  been  solved,  although  physiologists  have  made  many  efforts 
to  ascertain  it.  They  did  not  indeed  discover  the  fact. .  The  statisticians  did  this ;  as  they  have  also 
discovered  that  the  relative  a^e  of  the  parents  does  affect  the  sex  of  the  children. 

It  used  to  be  supposed  that  some  of  the  Eastern  countries,  where  polygamy  prevails, 
furnished  an  exception  to  this  rule ;  but  more  precise  obs.  have  corrected  and  contradicted 
the  loose  statements  of  the  earlier  travellers ;  and  in  no  part  of  the  world,  so  far  as  our 
knowledge  extends,  are  more  girls  bom  than  boys ;  while  in  every  part  of  the  world,  for 
which  we  have  statistiod  returns,  there  is  a  slight  excess  on  the  side  of  male  births. 

The  followin£  important  T.,  showing  the  Marriage  and  Birth  rates  for  the  years  i860- 1 
in  four  of  ourlaigest  towns  (cities  in  point  of  pop.)  compared  wiUi  those  in  the  chief 
agricultural  counties  of  England,  is  from  an  important  paper  submitted  by  Dr.  John 
Edward  Moigan,  M.D.,  to  the  Social  Science  Congress,  in  1865,  The  danger  of  DeterioT' 
ation  of  Race  from  too  rapid  increase  of  Great  Cities;  and  which,  as  well  at  the  time  as 
since,  has  engaged  mudi  attention.  It  shows  unmistakably  that  the  natural  increase  of 
pop.  is  materially  influenced  by  different  conditions  of  life. 


Marriage 

AND  Birth  Rates  to  every  iooo  Population. 

Towns 

Marriaob-Ratb. 

Average. 

Birth-Ratb. 

Average. 

x86o       x86z 

z86o       z86i 

London      

Manchester 

Liverpool 

Birmingham 

9  9        95 
IQX)        181 

15-0        143 

10-3       9*5 

97 
I8| 
14*6 

9  9 

33         34 

37       38 
31        3* 
39       40 

33*5 
37*5 
325 
39  5 

Averages    ... 

13s      I2'8 

136 

35       36       1     35-5 

CoiTMmts 

Marrjagb-Ratb. 

Average. 

• 

Bzrth-Ratx. 

Average. 

z86o       1861 

z86o       z86z 

Surrey    

Kent  

Sussex    

Hants 

6*2        6*0 
75        7*3 

6*9        6*9 

51        5-0 
5^       57 
7*1        7'3 

TO         7*2 

8-4       71 
7-0        6-6 

79        7-6 
69       6-3 

6'9        6*8 

74        74 
6^       67 

II    l\ 

7*6       7x> 
8*9       8-8 
6*9       67 

87     sS 

6-9        54 
7-4        70 
7X)       67 

61 
7  4 

Vo 
6-9 

5-8 

71 

71 

77 
6-8 

11 
6-6 

61 

6-8 

6-8 

TO 

6-2 

7  a 
6-8 

30  30 

31  32 

29  30 

31          31 

30  3« 

30  30 

31  30 
33       7A 
33        33 

30  35 
33        32 
33       34 

33  32 

32  31 
32        32 

31  32 
31        31 
31        31 
30       3» 

30  30  • 

3»        3a 
29       31 

31  3> 

34  34 

32  30 

33  33 
32        31 

30 

31-5 
295 

31 

305 

30 

30*5 
33 '5 
33 
35 '5 
325 
33-5 
32  s 
315 
32 

31-5 

31 

31 

30-5 

30 

31-5 

30 

31-5 

34 

31  5 

325 

3»-5 

Berks 

Middlesex 

Herts 

Bucks 

Oxford 

Northampton 

Huntingdon 

Bedford 

Cambridge 

Essex....?. 

Suffolk 

Norfolk 

Wilts 

Dorset 

Devon 

Somerset 

Gloucester 

Hereford  ..•• 

Salop 

Worcester 

Rutland 

Lincoln  ••••• 

Westmoreland.... 

Averages    ... 

7-1        69      »      70            31-5      317    1     31-5 
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Id  1862  Mr.  Frederick  Hendriks  read  before  the  Statistical  So.  of  Lond.  a  paper,  On 
the  VitcU  Statistics  of  Sweden^  from  1 749  to  1855.  This  is  a  most  exhaustive  production. 
We  must  be  content  to  extract  a  few  of  its  more  prominent  results. 

One  living  child  had  been  bom  ann.  to  the  following  numbers  of  the  entire  pop.  : 

Between  1751-1775    i  in  29*09  ) 

,,        1756-1815    I  in  3073  >  average  of  the  three  periods,  39*39. 

,,        1816-1855    I  in  30*87  ) 

One  living  child  had  been  bom  ann.  to  the  following  numbers  of  Female  pop.  : 

Between  1751-1775    i  in  15*21  | 

,,        1776-1815    I  in  15*89  I  average  of  the  three  periods,  15*76. 

„        1816-1855    I  in  15-98  ) 

The  stillborn  children  being  added  did  not  materially  affect  the  results. 
One  child  (living  or  stillborn)  had  been  bom  to  the  following  number  of  women 
between  the  ages  15  and  55  : 

Between  1806-1815    i  in  8*97  )  ,„^„^  o.-, 

„        1816^1855    I  in  8*43  r'^^'^Se.  8  53. 

To  each  1000  female  children  bom  between  1749  and  1855,  there  had  been  on  an 
average  1044  males. 

To  one  marriage  contracted,  the  following  were  the  number  of  children  bom  alive  : 
Between  1 75 1 -1 7  75      ...      average  3*98  j 

„        1776-1815      ...  „       3*77  )  average  of  the  three  periods,  3*99. 

„        1816-1855  „       4*23) 

The  illegitimate  births  had  increased  from  6*78  p.  100  of  all  births  (including  stillborn) 
in  1831-35,  to  9'55j<i  1^55  ;  a^t  which  last  date  they  stood  in  relation  to  l^itimate  births 
as  10*55  to  100.  The  illegitimate  births  in  1851-55  were  one  to  every  165  of  the  entire 
female  pop. ;  and  i  to  every  45  of  the  unmarried  women  over  15  years  of  age.  Among 
the  illegitimate  births  the  proportion  of  boys  to  1000  girls  was  1027,  against  1047  in  the 
legitimate  births. 

Wars  and  famines,  each  exercise  an  influence  more  or  less  considerable  upon  the  births 
of  a  nation.  "War  (says  the  Reg. -Gen.)  removes  married  men  from  their  homes  to 
occupy  garrisons  and  encampments,  to  man  the  fleets,  or  as  workmen,  to  furnish  the 
mighty  equipments  of  sea  and  land."  This  is  an  influence  in  add.  to  the  even  more 
direct  one,  of  the  number  of  men  of  a  marriageable  age  who  are  killed.  Then  war  too 
often  produces y£im/»^,  and  famines  lessen  in  a  marked  degree  the  reproductive  powers. 
These  considerations  will  be  followed  out  under  their  respective  heads :  Famines  ;  Wars. 

In  the  Kingdom  of  Greece^  in  1 861,  the  pop.  (excluding  the  Ionian  Islands)  was 
1,096,8x0.  The  marriages  were  7175 ;  the  births  32,405, — males,  16,775 »  females, 
I5)^30.  The  marriajges  were  at  the  rate  of  6*54  p.  1000  of  the  pop. ;  the  births  29*54 
p.  1000.     In  the  Ionian  Islands  the  births  in  1864  were  25*42  p.  1000. 

In  1863  an  Act  was  passed  providing  for  the  Regis,  of  Births  and  Deaths  in  Ireland. 
The  Act  came  into  operation  in  1864.  During  the  nrst  quarter  there  were  regis.  30,330 
births,  affording  an  ann.  ratio  of  I  in  48  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  quarter  ending  30th 
June,  1864,  there  were  regis.  38,701,  affording  an  ann.  ratio  of  I  in  37.  The  birm-rate 
varied  in  the  different  provinces  as  follows :  In  Leinster,  i  in  38  ;  in  Munster,  i  in  34 ; 
in  Ulster,  I  in  38  ;  in  Connaught,  i  in  41.  The  returns  of  course  were  not  perfect.  We 
shall  speak  more  at  large  upon  the  subject  under  Ireland. 

For  the  first  time  we  meet  with  some  statistics  regarding  the  Birth-rate  in  Australia, 
which  should  be  authentic.  The  Reg.-Gen.  for  Mdboume  returned  the  pop.  for  that  city 
and  suburbs  during  1863  at  114,000 ;  and  the  births  for  the  same  year  were  returned  as 
5,590.  The  birth-rate  was  thus  48*9  p.  1000.  The  rate  was  taken  separately  for  the 
II  districts  of  the  city  and  suburbs.  The  highest  birth-rate  was  79*5,  the  lowest  33*9 
p.  1000  of  the  pop. 

In  1864  obs.  of  a  similar  character  were  taken  in  Sydney.    The  total  pop.  of  that  city 

and  suburbs  then  was  43,625.    The  births  in  the  year  were  1993 — being  at  the  rate  of 

45*7  p.  1000  of  the  pop.    The  obs.   were  taken  separately  for  the  8  districts  of  the  city. 

The  highest  birth-rate  was  64*9,  the  lowest  37*3  p.  1000.    The  range  of  fluctuation  was 

therefore    much   less  than  in  Melbourne.    The  Melbourne  Argus  (1865),  commenting 

on  these  figures,  said  : 

When  we  compare  the  fornroingf  figures  with  similar  data  for  Earopean  Coantries  and  Capitals,  we 
find  that  the  two  Australian  Colonies  enioy  an  absolute  supremacy  in  the  matter  of  births.  Thepro- 
lificness  of  our  pop.  is  something  evidently  never  dreamt  of  in  the  philosophy  of  the  antipodean  nations. 
In  England  the  average  birth-rate  for  the  ten  years  1852-62  was  ^4  p.  xooo ;  in  Lond.  it  was  33*8  p. 
zooo.  The  highest  average  rate  in  any  English  county  during  tne  same  period  was  41  p.  xooo  in 
Staffordshire  and  Durham — ^a  ratio  not  even  equal  to  the  average  rate  of  birth  in  the  suburbs  of  either 
Sydney  or  Melbourne,  and  lower  by  nearly  40  p.  1000  than  the  birik-rate  of  North-Melbourne.  The 
lowest  birth-rate  at  home  [England]  is  that  of  the  extra-metropolitan  part  of  Surrey,  which  was  29*4 


i8'2  p.  \ooo—none  of  these  ratea  at  all  approaching  the  average  birth-rate  of  either  Sydney  or 
Melbourne. 

The  highest  birth-rate  in  the  Melbourne  suburbs  was  considerably  higher  than  that  of 
any  of  the  Sydney  suburbs. 
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In  1865  Mr.  W.  L.  Saigant  read  before  the  Statistical  So.  a  paper:  Inconsistencies  of 
the  Census  of  1861,  wiih  the  Reg,'Gen,  Reports  ;  and  Deficiencies  in  the  Local  Registry  oj 
Births,    The  condusions  at  which  the  author  arrives  will  be  given  in  our  art.  Census, 
under  this  date — especially  under  conclusions  numbers  7  and  8. 

The  births  regis,  m  the  U.K.,  1865,  exclusive  of  the  islands  in  the  Brit,  seas,  amounted 
to  1,006,223,  <^<^  t^  i^  below  the  actual  number,  or  all  the  births  are  not  regis,  in  Ireland 
or  England, — Zh,  Farr, 

More  boys  are  bom  alive  than  girls,  and  the  boys  dying  in  greater  numbers,  the  pro- 
vision of  nature  brings  the  sexes  nearly  to  an  equality  at  the  age  of  marriage.  Thus  of 
1000  children  bom  in  England  512  are  boys,  488  girls ;  334  men,  329  women,  live  to  the 
age  of  20.  The  excess  of  boys  is  reduced  from  24  to  5  ;  and  if  there  was  no  emigration 
and  foreign  service,  the  men  of  the  age  of  20-40  would  exceed  the  women  in  number. 
An  unchanging  million  of  ann.  births  will  produce,  according  to  the  law  of  vitality  in 
England,  a  pop.  of  20^426,138  males,  20,432,046  females,  laige  numbers  differing  quite 
inconsiderably. — Dr,  Farr^  1866. 

In  1866  Mr.  T.  A.  Welton  read  before  the  Statistical  So.  of  Lond.  a  paper :  Obser- 
vations  on  French  Pop.  Statistics,  particularly  those  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages. 
The  paper  is  pub.  in  ue  journal  of  that  So.  [vol.  29,  p.  254].  We  can  only  briefly  refer 
to  the  interestmg  facts  it  presents.    He  says : 

Births  appear  to  be  relatively  mot/  namerous  in  the  division  of  Alsaee,  where  maniagfes  are  few  and 
late,  and  Huut  nnmeroos  in  that  of  IVestem  Normandy,  thoug^h  marriages  are  even  less  numerous  than 
in  Alsaee  thej  are  earlier.    Some  cause,  apart  from  Uie  custom  of  uae  people  as  to  marriage,  must 
exist  for  such  a  disparity  in  the  poiportion  of  births.    Tlius — 

Marriages  Proportion  of  Women  Births 

per  marrying  under  per 

xooo  Inhabitants.  25  years  of  age.  zooo  Inhabitants. 

Alsace      •••        •••        •••        ...       7  5  ***  ***  3^  ^  *•■  ***  3'  3 

Western  Normandy    „.       ...       7*2  ...  ...  48*1  ...  ...  2X'3 

Lower  Loire       7*4  ...  ...  47'i  ...  ...  24*9 

A  further  examination  oi  the  birth-rates  in  the  year  18^6  does  not  i>resent  less  sineular  results. 
Thus  we  find  in  Britanny  and  the  division  of  the  Aaour,  higher  proportions  of  births  than  in  Lower 
Garonne  and  Upper  Seine.  Comparative  lateness  and  even  paucity  oi  marriages  do  not  seem  to  be  at 
all  incompatible  with  relatively  high  birth-rates,  and  vice  versd  : 

Marriages  Proportion  of  Women  Births 

per  marrying  under  per 

1000  Inhabitants.  25  years  of  age.  1000  Inhabitants. 

Britanny 7*0  ...  ...  42*7  ...  ...  29*8 

Adour       6*9  ...  ..  47*3  ...  ...  25*0 

Lower  Garonne 8*3  ...  ...  59*7  ...  ...  22*0 

Upper  Seine      8*o  ...  ...  oo*o  ...  ...  237 

Perplexed  by  these  figures,  we  may  reasonably  consult  the  statistics,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  is 
usual  out  of  Prance.  We  snail  find  that  in  the  same  year  (1856)  a  marria^-rate  of  8*5  in  England 
was  co-existent  with  a  birth-rate  of  35*0  p.  xooo  inhabitants ;  and  that  Belgtum,  with  a  marriage- rate 
of  7*3,  had  29*6  births  per  xooo  inhabitants.  Rather  more  than  4  births  to  one  marriage  were  recorded 
in  both  these  countries.    The  same  may  be  said  of  Britanny  and  Alsace. 

He  concludes,  naturally,  that  the  exceptional  circumstances  must  be  looked  for  in  the 
districts  where  the  birth-rate  is  low.    [Marriages.]    [Population.] 

In  1866  Mr.  Samuel  Brown  read  before  the  Statistiod  So.  a  paper :  On  the  Statistical 
Progress  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  ;  and  die  same  is  pub.  in  the  Journal  of  that  So.  [vol. 
^  P*  197]'  From  it  we  derive  the  following  facts.  The  births  in  1862  were  833,054 — 
males,  428,922  ;  femcUes,  404,132 ;  being  loiS  to  100.  Parma  and  Piacenza  show  the 
highest  rate  of  male  births,  being  112*5  to  100;  and  Sicily  the  lowest,  104*5  to  100. 
The  town  pop.  shows  the  highest  rate  of  births,  being  4*1  p.c.  of  the  total  inhabitants, 
and  rural  3*7  p.c — total,  3*83  p.c.  In  regard  to  fecundity  of  pop.,  Sicily  shows  the 
highest,  4*28  p.c.  of  the  total  inhabitants  ;  and  Umbria  the  least,  3*34  p.c.  t)ividing  the 
number  of  births  by  that  of  marriages,  the  town  communes  give  5*01  p.c,  and  the  rural 
4*58  p.c. — ^mean  for  the  whole  kingdom,  471  p.c  By  this  rule  the  Marches  show  the 
highest  rate,  5*59  p.c,  and  Piedmont  the  lowest,  4*39  p.c 

But  the  crowning  work  of  the  year  1866  was  the  pub.  by  the  Belgian  Gov.  of  Bulletin 
de  la  Commission  Centrale  de  StaiistiquCy  a  work  prepared  by  the  enlightened  Belgian 
officials,  under  the  supervision  of  M.  Quetelet,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  its  able 
preface  In  the  work  itself  is  presented  the  leading  vital  statistics  of  the  principal 
European  pop.  An  able  summary  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  Statistical  Joum.  [vol.  31, 
p.  146].     We  have  here,  as  in  other  cases,  to  limit  ourselves  to  a  few  of  its  leading  facts. 

The  r^is.  of  births  is  not  so  perfect  as  one  could  wish  in  several  countries.  In  some  the  civil  regis, 
is  still  incomplete,  and  where  it  is  conducted  by  the  religious  denominations,  some  omissions  must  be 
expected.  In  x  7  countries  Uie  returns  of  the  births  in  the  census  year  were  found  to  exhibit  a  little  excess 
over  the  average  of  the  few  jeaxt  preceding^-which  might  be  anticipated  from  the  fact  that  in  most 
countries  the  pop.  was  increasing.  .  .  . 

The  most  remarkable  rate  of  fecundity  is  shown  in  Russia  ;  and  especially  in  the  single  vear  under 
obs.  [1858]^  when  it  was  nearly  twice  as  high  as  in  France.  The  general  average  may  be  fairly  taken  at 
about  333  m  xo,ooo,  or  3I  p.c.  .  .  . 

In  the  stiUbom  tiie  remarkable  £act  is  observed  that  nudes  exceed  the  females  in  the  proportion  of 
1335  to  xooo— the  excess  of  males  amongst  chil4ren  who  die  in  birth  being  six  times  as  great  as  the 
excess  of  the  males  in  children  bom  alive.  And  this  result  is  general,  since  the  limits  vary  onlv  from 
X456  in  France  to  X2^4  in  the  Netherlands :  the  latter  being  nearly  5^  times  as  great  as  the  lowest 
excess  of  males  in  children  bom  alive. 
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The  following  T.  of  results  we  compile  from  the  materials  of  several  tables  in  the  work. 
The  year  of  obs.  is  generally  the  *'  census  year ;"  where  the  obs.  extend  over  several  years, 
the  *'mean  "  is  given : 


1 

Total 

Year  of 

Total  Biztht. 

StUlbora. 

Ta^I 

Births  to 

Obs. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

XOmII. 

lOpUuu 

Inhabi- 
taatt. 

Russia 

1858 

1,483,230 

1,413,720 

_ 

488 

Austria 

1857 

739.708 
489,646 

695*343 

13,546 

10,045 

23.591 

383 

France 

i860 

467,229 

26,264 

18,034 

44,298 

256 

England  and  Wales 

i860 

302,834 
354,788 

290,588 

— 

341 

Prussia 

1861  . 

338,201 

16,979 

13,050 

30,029 

377 

Spain    

1861 

315,584 

296,025 

391 

Bavaria 

i860 

82,277 

77,826 

3228 

2359 

5567 

341 

Belgium       

i860 

74,368 

70,300 

3995 

2985 

6980 

297 

Sweden  (mean)   ... 

1856-60 

64,267 

61,380 

334 

Portugal       

— 

60,951 

57,519 

— 



358 

Netherlands  (mean) 

1850-59 

59,307 

56,262 

3628 

2894 

6522 

351 

Saxony 

1861 

46,672 

44,133 
43,083 

2316 

1762 

4078 

408 

Denmark     

— 

46,103 

— 

342 

Hanover      

1858 

& 

29,290 

1358 

1062 

2420 

321 

Norway        

i860 

25,688 

1341 

997 

2338 

356 

vvreece «.. 

1861 

16,775 

15,630 

— 

296 

Statisticians  have  calculated  that  if  the  pop.  of  the  world  amounts  to  between  1200 
and  1300  million  persons,  the  number  of  dea/As  in  a  year  would  be  about  32  millions. 
Assuming  the  correctness  of  this  calculation,  the  deaths  each  day  wotdd  be  nearly  88,000; 
3600  per  hour,  60  per  minute,  and  thus  every  second  would  carry  into  eternity  one  human 
hfe  from  one  part  of  the  world  or  another.  But  reproduction  asserts  its  superior  power ; 
for,  on  calculating  the  probable  ann.  difiAf  on  the  globe,  the  result  shows  that  whereas 
60  persons  die  per  minute,  70  children  are  bom,  and  thus  the  increase  of  the  pop.  is  kept 
up. — Lancet^  1867.  The  excess  of  birihs  over  deaths  in  the  U.K.  is  now  moie  than  1000 
per  day.  In  England  it  is  above  250,000  a  year ;  in  Scotland^  above  40,000 ;  in  Ireland 
It  is  estimated  at  nearly  70,000. 

Our  great  store-house  of  modem  information  on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths  of  our  pop.,  and  not  oiAy  of  our  own  pop.,  but  incidentally  of 
Aiany  other  pop.,  consists  of  the  ann.  reports  of  our  Ree.-Gen. — supplemented  as  they 
are  decennially  by  the  reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  uie  Census.  It  is  impossible  to 
speak  too  highly  of  these  several  productions,  or  of  him  under  whose  actual  (as  distinguished 
from  nominal)  direction  they  are — we  mean  Dr.  Farr,  and  with  him  we  always  associate^ 
although  we  do  not  always  name,  his  talented  staff  of  assistants.  Since  these  reports 
have  become  what  they  are,  we  have  had  little  occasion  to  look  beyond  them  for  in- 
formation.    We  propose  to  complete  this  paper  mainly  by  their  aid. 

The  number  of  births  regis.,  and  the  ann.  birth-rate  to  looo  of  pop.  respectively,  in 
each  of  twelve  large  towns  of  the  U.K.  in  the  year  1867,  was  as  follows :  Bristol,  60Q4 
and  36'4;  Birmingham,  13,029  and  38*0;  Liverpool,  19,561  and  39*9;  Manchester, 
13,365  and  37'0;  Salford,  4517  and  39*4  ;  Sheffield,  9296  and  41*3 ;  Leeds,  10,254  and 
44*3  ;  Hull,  4142  and  38*9  ;  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  4815  and  387  ;  Edinburgh,  6422  and 
36*6 ;  Glasgow,  18,322  and  417  ;  Dublin,  8240  and  25*9.  The  natural  increase  of  pop. 
by  excess  of  births  over  deaths  during  the  year  was  981  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  1250  in 
Salford,  1487  in  Hull,  1662  in  Edinburgh,  201 1  in  Manchester,  2283  in  Bristol,  3727  in 
Sheffield,  4008  in  Leeds,  47 11  in  Birmingham,  5050  in  Liverpool,  and  5779  in  Gksgow. 

The  second  quarter  of  1868,  said  the  Reg. -Gen.,  is  the  first  time  that  200^000  children 
have  been  bom  alive  in  England  and  Wales  in  a  quarter  of  a  year.  The  exact  number 
reached  202,892 — 2230  a  day,  ij  a  minute,  if  we  might  divide  a  child.  The  marriaees 
in  1867  had  been  fewer  than  in  either  of  the  three  preceding  years,  but  in  1864,  1865, 
and  1866,  they  had  been  unusually  numerous.  The  death-rate  in  the  second  quarter  of 
the  year  1868  being  lower  than  in  the  spring  quarter  of  any  year  since  the  national  civil 
registration  began,  the  extraordinary  result  is  presented  of  no  less  than  14  of  the  40 
counties  of  England  having  twice  as  many  births  as  deaths— viz.,  Kent,  Berkshire, 
Hertfordshire,  Buckinghamshire,  Oxfordshire,  Northamptonshire,  Huntingdonshire, 
Cambridgeshire,  Essex,  Somerset,  Staffordshire,  Worcestershire,  Lincolnshire,  and 
Durham.     The  same  may  be  said,  too,  of  South  Wales,  taken  as  a  whole. 

In  the  30  years  1840-1869  the  regis.  Inrths  in  England  and  Wales  (of  children  bom 
alive)  have  exceeded  the  regis,  deaths  by  6,551,031,  averaging  218,368  a  year.  In  the 
five  years  1840-44  the  ann.  average  of  this  natural  increase  was  168,771 ;  in  the  five  years 
1845-49  it  was  158,734,  being  Kept  down  by  the  high  mort.  of  the  years  1847,  184S, 
and  1849 ;  in  the  five  years  1850-54  the  ann.  average  was  209,913 ;  in  the  five  years 
1855-59,  234,894 ;  in  the  five  years  1860-64,  259,412 ;  in  the  5  years  1865-69,  278,481. 
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The  ann.  average  namber  of  births  has  increased  from  520,058  in  the  first  five  years  of 
the  30  years  series — i,e,  1S40-44,  to  766,105  in  the  last  five  years — i.e.  1865-69  ;  while 
the  ann.  average  number  oideatht  has  only  advanced  from  351,286  in  1840-44  10487,624 
in  1865-69.  Thus  the  regis,  births  show  an  increase  of  above  47  p.c. ;  the  regis,  deaths 
an  increase  of  not  quite  39  p.c. 

^  The  following  T.  shows  the  ann.  births  in  Engiand  over  a  period  of  25  years,  dis- 
tinguishing the  illegitimate ;  and  also  defining  the  relative  proportions  of  the  sexes,  both 
legitimate  and  ill^timate.     The  T.  is  instructive  in  many  respects  : 


Ybars. 

BiKTHS  RbOISTBRBD. 

Males  bom 

100  Females 
bora. 

Males  bom 
in  Wedlock 

xoo  Femsues 
so  bom. 

Males  bom 

ouiofWedlock 

to  every 

xoo  Females 

so  bom. 

Children  bom 
mUofWedlock 

Total 
Births. 

Lboiti- 

MATB. 

Illb> 

OITIlfATB. 

100  births. 

1845 
1846 

'Z 

1849 
1850 

1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 

X856 

'257 
1858 

'!59 
x86o 

x86i 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 

x866 

1867 
x866 
X869 

543,52x 

572,625 
539,965 
563,059 
578,x59 
593,422 

6x5,865 
624,012 
612,391 

634,405 
635,043 

657,453 
663,071 

684,048 

696,406 

7x2,684 

727,4x7 

740,275 
748,069 

753,870 

786;i52 

773,38x 

505,280 

534,096 
503,840 
526,3x2 
538,825 

553,xx6 

573,86s 
58x,§30 
572,628 
593,664 
594,260 

614,802 
620,069 
6x2,176 
645,X30 
640,355 

S7I402 
680,276 
692,827 

70x,484 

708,369 
723,x63 
740,720 
728,690 

38,241 

38,529 
36,125 

36,747 

39,334 
40,306 

42,000 
42,482 

39,763 
40,74X 
40,783 

42,651 
43,002 

43,305 
44,75X 
43,693 

44,x57 

45,222 

47,X4X 

45,5ox 

40I338 
44,09X 

104*7 
104*6 
105*1 
104*4 
104*1 

104*2 
105-2 
104-1 
104-6 
104*7 

104-6 
104-1 
104-7 
104*2 
104*0 

104-3 
104*3 
103-6 
104-2 

104*7 
104*6 
105*1 

xo4*3 
104*1 

xo4*3 

X05-3 
104*4 
104*5 
104-8 

X04'5 
104*1 
104*6 
104*2 
104*0 

104*3 
104*2 

xo3*5 
104*1 

103*0 
104*8 

lOA-6 

106*1 
104*8 

103*1 
104*1 
100*2 

xo5*7 
102*9 

106*1 
10V4 
xo6*3 
104*4 
103*9 

104*8 

105*7 
104*7 
105*0 

6*8 
6*8 

!'* 
6*4 

%\ 
6*4 

6*5 
6*2 

6*o 
59 

The  theory  has  hei^etofore  been  that  the  proportion  of  males  in  UlegiHmaU  births  Vfos 
smaller  than  in  the  ease  of  legitimate  births.  The  fact  appears  to  be  entirely  the  other  way 
in  England:  that  is  since  185 1,  fiirther  back  than  which  we  have  no  accurate  statistics 
on  the  subject.  We  had.  however,  better  place  on  record  the  obs.  which  have  been  taken 
of  an  opposite  character.  They  are  none  of  them  very  recent,  nor  can  even  the  date  of 
obs.  now  be  fixed  in  most  of  the  instances. 


Legit.  Males    lUegit.Males 
to  1000  Fern,    to  1000  Fern. 


Prussia  (1820-34)  . 

1060     ... 

103 1 

France     

1067     ... 

1048 

Naples  (1819-24)   . 
Austria    

..     iOd5      ... 
1062     ... 

1037 

1042 

Wurtemburg 

1060   .... 

1035 

Sweden    

.     1047     ... 

103 1 

Bohemia 

.     1057     ... 

1004 

Westphalia  (1809-11 

0  1047    ... 

1004 

E.  Prussia  and  Posen    1058 

Paris      1038 

Geneva  (1814-33)...     ^^^"^ 

Amsterdam    1050 

Leipzig 1062 

Montpellier(  1 772-92)  1 071 
Frankfort-on-Maine    1028 


Legit.  Males    niegit.  Males 
to  1000  Fem.    to  1000  Fern. 


1036 

1034 
IOI5 

1088 

1059 

looS 

1078 


The  only  two  cases  in  this  T.  in  which  the  illegitimate  males  exceed  the  legitimate 
are  Amsterdam  and  Frankfort;  and  in  these  cases  the  excess  is  greater  than  in  any  recorded 
year  in  the  English  returns  as  given  above. 

The  following  T.  shows  the  proportion  of  male  births  to  each  1000  female  births  in 

various  European  countries: 

Inclading  Bom 
Stillborn.  Alive. 

Hanover .  between  1824-43  ••*  ^^5  •••  io54 


Including  Bom 
Stillborn.  Alive. 
Austria ...  between  1830-47 ...  1066 ...  1062 


Baden 
Bavaria... 
Belgium.. 
Denmark. 
England. . 
France  ... 


it 


"835-55...  1059  —   — 
1835-51  ...1063...   — 

1841-50...   —   ..,I«52 

'835-49  ...1055.. .1041 

"843-52...  —  ...1047 
1817-54  ..  1062...  — 


Holland 
Norway  . 
Prussia... 
Saxony... 
Scotland . 
Sweden... 


1840-53...  1065...   — 

1801-55 ...  1059  .-•  1050 
1816-52 ...  1057  ...  — 
1834-49...  1065...   — 
"855-56...  —   ...1053 
1749-1855    —   ...1044 


That  the  seasons  a£fect  the  fecundity  of  the  pop.  appears  to  be  a  faxX  founded  upon 
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incontrovertible  proof  in  England.     See  the  following  T.  of  birtlis  regis,  in  each  quarter 
for  the  last  32  years.     Graunt  had  remarked  upon  this  fact  mor-e  than  two  centozies  ago. 


Ybaks, 


1838 

1839 
1840 

X841 
x84a 

X843 
1844 

1845 
X846 

1849 

x«5x 
185a 

1853 
X854 

185s 
X856 

1858 

1859 
x86o 

i86x 
1862 
X863 
X864 
Z865 

z866 
X867 
1868 
Z869 


BiRTBS. 


In  the  Qnarten  ending  the  last  day  of 


March. 


June.        September.    December. 


1x3,8x5 
"3»543 
X3«»30S 

I33,7» 
X35.615 
130.837 
I43»5r8 
143,080 

x45,io8 

146,453 
139,730 
153,772 
*44,55i 

X57,a86 
x6x,8o3 
x6x,729 

160,785 
x66,225 

169,250 
170,430 
x70,9Sf 
175,53a 
x83,x8o 

172,933 
x8x,990 
x86,34x 

X92,947 
194,130 

196,753 
X94,763 
198,584 
ao3,775 


X2x,78x 
128,806 
"9,059 

129,88a 
134,096 
131,279 
136,941 
136,853 

149,450 
139,072 
149,760 

153,693 
155,865 

159,073 
159,031 
158,697 

172,457 
165,277 

173,263 

170,444 
169,115 
175,864 
174,028 

184,820 

185,554 
189,340 
188,835 

192,988 

192,437 
199,660 
202,839 
x88,6i8 


ii4#734 
120,115 

XX9,822 

123,868 
X2a,2g6 
128,161 
X30,078 
132,369 

138,718 
127,173 
140,359 
135,223 
146,911 

150,594 
151,222 

147,602 

154,724 
154,700 

157,462 
x6x,x8z 

157,445 

168,394 
x64,x2x 

172,033 
172,709 
173,439 
x8i,ois 
x8x,94X 

179,086 
X90,782 

192,583 
190,394 


"3,457 
xao,xxo 

Z2X,XX7 

X24.686 
124,732 
131,048 
130,166 
I3x,2i9 

139,349 
127,267 

133,204 
135,471 
146,095 

148,912 
151,956 
144,363 
146,439 
148,841 

157,478 
x6i,oi6 
157,962 
i70,09x 
x62,7X9 

x66,620 

172,431 
178,297 
177,478 
x79,oxo 

185,594 
183,144 
192,852 

190,594 


Anwjal  Bikth  Rate  psr  iooo. 


In  the  Quarters  ending  the  hut  day  of 


March. 


3032 
32-48 

33  95 

34'24 
34"3i 
34'20 

35"07 
34*91 

^t 

32*52 
3575 
33'2x 

3563 
35-83 
35*79 
3518 
35*96 

35*8o 
3604 
35*76 
3631 
37*07 

35*oo 
36-44 
3691 
37*40 
37*65 

37*77 
37*00 

3693 
37*93 


June. 


Sept. 


31-98 
33'3« 
3301 

3278 
33*44 
3234 
33*34 
3291 

85*51 
3265 

34*74 
35*23 
35*30 

35*53 
35*11 
3464 
37*21 
35*26 

36-55 

35*88 
35*12 

36-90 
3665 
37*00 

3651 
3692 

36-44 
37*42 
37*63 
3464 


29*70 
3069 
30 'ax 

30*82 
30-32 
31*14 
3«-23 
31*40 

32*51 

29*45 
32- XX 
30-56 
32-81 

S3-x8 
32-93 
3«*77 
32-^3 
3255 

32*76 
33*i6 

33*89 
32-67 

33-88 
33-65 
33-43 
34*53 
34*34 

33*46 
35*28 

35*25 
3450 


Dec. 


29*28 
30-59 
30-44 

30*92 

3058 

31*74 

31*15 
3 10 J 

32*56 
29*38 
30-38 
30*53 
3253 

32*71 
32*99 
3099 
3108 

31*23 

32*67 
33*04 
32*05 

34*14 
32*30 

32-72 
3350 
34*28 
3376 
3370 

34"58 
33*78 
35*2X 

34*45 


Mean  ann.  rate  p.  xooo  in  each  quarter 


35*41 


3S*o8 


32*47 


32*20 


The  mothers  of  all  the  children  that  are  bom  in  England  are  between  the  ages  of  15  and 
55,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  are  between  the  ages  of  20  and  40.  Nine  in  ten 
husbands  have  children.  In  England  the  children  bom  in  wedlock  to  a  marriage  are  4*3. 
The  biith-rate  is  sustained  at  35  p.  1000  of  the  pop.,  while  the  death-rate  is  only  23  p. 
IOOO.  In  France  the  marriages  nave  been  kept  up,  but  the  average  births  to  a  marriage 
have  been  reduced  to  3*1  ;  the  birth-rate  in  the  last  return,  1853-68,  was  26*15  p.  1000 
of  the  pop.  ;  the  death-rate  23*72  p.  1000 — difference  2*63  p.  1000.  The  natural  ann. 
increase  was  barely  0*26  p.c. — Preliminary  Report  on  Census^  1871. 

The  following  is  the  proportion  of  children  00m  to  the  inhabitants  of  various  European 
countries : 


Austria  ... 
Baden 
Bavaria  ... 
Belgium  ... 
Denmark... 
England  ... 
France  ... 
Hanover  ... 
Ireland  ... 
Netherlands 
Norway  ... 
Prussia  ... 
Saxony  ... 
Sweden    ... 


between    1830-47  i 

1831-55  I 

1833-44  I 

1841-50  I 

1835-49  I 

1838-50  I 

1817-54  I 

1824-53  I 

1832-41  I 

1841-53  I 

i82q-5C  I 

I 748-1852  I 

1836-50  I 

„          I 776-1855  I 


>> 
>t 

>> 

t» 

>> 

ft 


child  to    25*04    of  the  pop. 
26*47 

3550 

3315 

31  "43 
30*71 

34 '61 

30*32 

28-58 

31*4 
24*61 

24*63 

29*87 


»> 
f> 
«f 
>> 

If 

>9 
91 
99 

99 
99 

99 


99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 


99 


99 


In  the  case  of  England  in  this  table  it  is  one  living  child.  In  the  other  countries 
stillborn  are  included. 

Ulegitimaie  Births,— In  England  the  per-centage  of  illegitimate  births  to  the  total  births 
had  declined  from  6*7  in  1847  to  5*9  in  1867  ;  while  tibe  number  of  persons  married  to 
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every  loo  of  the  pop.  has  increased  from  i  '586  m  1847  to  i  '672  in  1867.  In  ScoUandy 
where  many  of  the  births  regis,  as  illegitimate  are  legitmated  by  subsequent  marriage  of 
their  mothers,  the  per-centage  of  children  bom  out  of  wedlock  to  the  total  births  was 
8 '5  in  1856,  and  10 *x  in  i86£  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  proportion  of  males  and 
females  among  illegitimate  children. 

^  In  the  year  1851  the  illegitimate  iMrths  regis.,  in  Lend,  were  but  4  p.c.  of  the  entire 
births.  In  Paris  from  1845  to  1853  they  were,  according  to  the  French  census  report, 
32I  out  of  ever^  100  births.  It  does  not  necessacil)^  follow  that  Lond.  is  so  much  more 
moral  than  Pans — it  may  be  that  such  births  are  much  less,  frequently  regis,  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter  city. — A,  G.  FinUUsons  i860. 

During  the  10  years,  1814-23,  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  to  legitimate  births  in 
Gemva  was  1275  p.£;,  or  about  I  in  8.  In  the  10  years  1824-33,  they  were  7*57,  or 
about  I  in  13 ;  oirer  the  entire  20  years  they  were  10  (9*99)  p.G.  In  France  (as  distinguished 
from  Pads)  during  the  period  1815  to  1833  the  per-centage  was  701.  The  proportions  are 
always  greater  in  towns 'than  in  country. 

Stalistical  investigation  has  shewn  that  there  aie-  many  causes  which  may  account  for 
the  differences  that  exist  in  ^e  proportion  of  children  bom  out  of  wedlock  in  various 
countries.  England  stands  almost  alone  among  the  civilized  nations  of  £urope  in  refusing 
legitimation,  even  at  the  wish  of  the  parents,  to  children  bom  out  of  wedlock.  Again, 
the  number  of  children  bom  out  of  wedlock  is  never  exactly  known  in  any  country. 

The  following^  T.  shows  thie  proportion  of  iUegiiimaU  births  as  regis,  in  various 

European  countries  at  the  periods  stated  therein : 

^^^^A  To  xoo  Births,       To  xoo  Legitimate  Births,    To  zoo  Births  of 

'^"^°-  including  Stillbocn,         iocltt<mig  StiUboro.        Living  Children. 

Austria  ...  1830-47  ...  lO'ii  ...  —  ....  — 

Baden  '833-35  •••  15*02  ....  —  ...  — 

Bavaria  ...  1826-51  ...  20*58  25*ftl  .«  — 

Belgium  ...  1841-50  ...  15-02  ...  — '  ....  — 

Denmark  ...  1835-49  ...  11 '22  ...  I2'66  ...  — 

England  ...  1848-52  ...           —  ...  —  ...  6*04 

France  ...  1836-53  ...  7*30  ...  —  ...  — 

Hanover  ...  1824-53  lo'i;  if -31  ...  9*34 

Holland  ...  1850-53  ...  475  ...  4-99  ...  ^-57 

Norway  ...  1846-55  ...  893  ...  9-85  ...  877 

Prussia  ...  1816-52  ..^           —  —  ...  7*94 

Saxony  ...  1835-49  ...  ^'l^  ...  —  ...  — 

Sweden  ...  177^1855  ...  8*20  ...  8*95  .:.  6*52 

In  the  case  of  Prussia  in  the  preceding  T.,  the  proportion  is  in  relation  to  ''  100  births 
of  living  legitimate  children." 

The  following  remarks,  by  one  of  the  most  able  German  statistical  writers,  Dr.  Chr. 
Bernoulli,  sums  nearly  all  that  remains  to  be  said  regarding  this  unfortunate  class  : 

The  proportion  of  illegitimate  children  cannot  serve  as  a  standard  of  morality;  nevertheless  a 
remarkable  frequency  of  such  children,  is  without  doubt  in  many  respects  a  gteatt  evu.  The  invariable 
fact  that  the  mort.  among  the  illegitimate  is  £u*  greater  than  among  the  {egithnate,  and  that  many 
more  of  them  are  stillborn,  shows  cTeariy  enough  how  much  more  untavourable  their  position  is  from 
the  first.  Who  can  doubt  that  their  bringing  up  is  h^jder  and  much  more  difficult  ?  that  the  existence  of 
a  class  of  men,  bound  to  society  by  few  or  no  family  ties,  is.  not  a  matter ef  indifference  to  the  State  ? 
The  great  majority  of  foundlings  aije  illegitimate^  w/>ich  of  itself  shows  how  little,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  mothers  can  or  will  care  for  these  children.  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  fewer  illegitimate  children 
grow  up  to  maturity ;  that  they  get  through  the  world  wiui  much  more  trouble  than  children  bom  in 
wedlock ;  that  more  of  them  are  poor ;  and  that  therefore  more  of  them  become  criminals.  Illegitimacy 
itself  is  an  eril  to  a  man ;  and  the  State  should  seek  to  diminish  the  number  of  these  births,  and 
carefully  inquire  to  what  circumstances  any  increase  is  to  be  ascribed. 

Stillborn, — We  have  seen  from  the  preceding  Tables  that  many  of  the  Continental 
countries  show  the  number  of  stillborn  children — ^that  is,  of  children  bom  dead.  No  such 
returns  are  obtained  in  England  or  Scotland,  and  there  are  no  means  of  ascertaining 
what  are  the  numbers  of  such  births,  nor  consequently  their  effect  in  these  countries  upon 
the  relative  proportions  of  illegitimate  and  legitimate  children.  It  is  sojnetimes  allied 
by  Continental  writers  that  theis  regis,  would  swell  up  the  proportions  of  illegitimate 
births  considerably.  This  is  of  course  pure  speculation.  Yet  we  couM  wish  that  our 
returns  were  as  complete  as  those  of  other  countries. 

In  the  year  ending  30  June,  1868,  there  were  regis,  in  Paris  43.87  stillborn  children.  If 
the  same  proportion  obtained  in  England,  making  allowance  for  difference  of  pop.,  they 
would  amount  to  about  50,000  p. a.,  or  nearly  looo  p.  week. 

Twin  Births.— In  the  earlier  obs.  upon  twin  births  many  variiations  occurred.  Thus 
Dr.  Merriman  quotes  obs.  which  had  been  made  by  the  following  authorities,  with  the 
result  placed  opposite  to  each  name  r 


Dr.  Clarke,  at  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital     1  in  ^6| 

Dr.  Bland,  at  the  Westminster  Dispensary        I  ,,  80 

Professor  Boer,  at  (he  Vienna  Lying-in  Hospital  i  „  80 

Dr.  Denman,  at  the  British  Hospital       i  ,,  91 

Dr.  Denman,  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital i  „  93 
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Mr.  Burns,  in  his  own  practice     I    in     93 

M.  T^non,  Suigeon  to  the  Salpetri^  at  Paris i    i>      9^ 

Madam  Bovin,  at  the  Hospice  de  la  Maternity ...        i    ,»     132 

But  since  our  system  of  gen.  r^;is.  has  been  in  force,  the  statistics  have  become  of  a 
far  more  systematic  and  trustworthy  character. 

During  1852,  in  6036  cases  women  bore  two  living  children  at  a  birth ;  so  that  12,072 
of  the  children  bom  that  year  were  twins.  In  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  chances, 
the  cases  of  twins  in  whidi  both  children  are  boys,  or  both  are  girls^  should  be  eq^ual  in 
number  to  the  cases  in  which  the  children  are  of  different  sexes ;  instead  of  which,  in 
3587  of  the  above  cases  the  children  were  of  the  same  sex,  and  in  the  remaining  2159 
only  of  different  sexes. — 15M  >?.  ff  Reg*-Gen.  » 

The  following  is  the  proportion  ^i  twin  births  out  of  eveiy  million  of  deliveries^  in 
various  European  countries,  during  the  periods  stated  in  each  case,  viz. 

Per  Per 


Period* 


renod.  MilHon.      Cent. 


Norway        ...  1836-45  ...  11,982  ...  1*19 

Saxony 1847-49  ...  12,222  ...  1*22 

Sweden 1776-1855.  15,586  ...  1*55 


Million.      Cent. 

Belgium 1841-50  ...     9214. ...  0*92 

Denmark  ...  1845-49  ...  12,809  ...  1*28 
Hanover  ...  1853  ...  5852  ...  0^8 
Netherlands...  1850-53  ...  12,160  ..   i'2i 

Triple  Births. — ^The  instances  of  three  children  at  a  birth  are  so  frequent  as  not  to  attract 
much  attention,  ex'cept  that  the  Queen  usually  sends  a  bounty  on  such  occasions ;  £\  for 
each  child  being  we  believe  the  ordinary  rate. 

During  1852,  in  37  cases,  women  bore  three  living  children  at  a  birth,  so  that  11 1 
of  the  children  bom  that  year  were  triplets.  In  15  cases  the  triple  births  consisted  of 
three  hoys\  in  10  cases,  of  three  girls ;  in  7  cases,  of  two  boys  and  one  girl-;  and  in  5 
cases,  of  titfo  girls  and  one  boy.  The  boys  therefore  preponderated  ;  and  the  cases  in 
which  the  children  were  all  of  the  same  sex  occurred  m  undue  numbers ;  for  instead  of 
being  in  tie  proportion  of  15,  fo,  7,  and  5,  the  above  numbers  would  have  been  in  the 
proportion  of  3,  3,  \  and  1,  had  the  theoretical  prob.  not  been  interfered  with  by  a 
natural  law  tending  to  create  children  of  the  same  sex  at  one  birth. — 15th  R.  of  Reg.-Gen,. 

The  following  is  the  proportion  of  tripde  births  out  of  every  million  of  deliveries  in 
various  European  countries,  during  the  periods  stated  in  each  case : 

Per  Per 


Period.       Million.       Ce^t. 


Period.       Million.       Cent. 


Norway        ...  1836-45  ...  163  ...  "0163 

Saxony 1847-49  ...     76  ...  '0076 

Sweden 1776-1855.  248  ...  '0248 


Belgium        ...  1841-50  ...    97  ...  '0097 

Denmark      ...  1845-49  ...  238  ...  '0238 

Hanover       ...  1853         ...  510  ...  '0510 

Netherlands...  1850-53  ...  167  ...  '0167 

Mr.  F.  Hendriks  remarks,  with  these  statistics  before  him,  ''The  phenomenon  of  three 
children  at  a  birth  has  occurred  much  more  frequently  than  might  be  imagined  without 
reference  to  such  statistics.** 

Quartets, — The  following  is  the  proportion  of  cases  of  four  children  at  a  birth  out 
of  every  million  of  deliveries^  in  varioufi  European  countries,  during  the  periods  stated  in 
each  cases 


i>.*:»i9  Pc'  Pe» 

renod.       MUlion.       Cent. 


Belgium       ...  1841-50  ...    3    ...  '0003 
Netherlands...  1850-53  ...    2    ...  "0002 


i>    •  J  Per  Per 

Fcnod.       Million.       Cent. 


Saxony 1847-49  ...    4    ...  -0004 

Sweden 1776-1855..    5    ...  '0005 

Quintets. — There  are  at  least  two  cases  on  record  of  5  at  a  birth,  viz.,  a  woman  at 
Konigsberg,  3  Sept.,  1784;  and  the  wife  of  Nelson,  a  tailor,  in  Oxford  Market,  in  Oct. 
1800. 

BIRTH,  £vii«NCB  or.— Bv  the  French  Civil  Code  it  is  required  that  a  declaration  shall  be 
made  of  every  birth  to  the  proper  officer,  within  3  days,  with  production  of  the  child. 
The  "  act  of  birth,"  setting  forth  the  time  and  place  of  the  event,  sex  and  name  of  the 
child,  and  description  of  the  father,  is  then  immediately  drawn  up  in  the  presence  of  two 
witnesses.  It  k  entered  on  the  register,  and  a  copy  kept  by  the  parent  (art  55).  In 
England  the  ordinary  evidence  of  birth  is  the  regis.    [Births,  Registration  of.] 

BIRTH  Ins.— It  does  not  appear  precisely  when  3ie  cla.ss  of  i^s.  here  spoken  of  was  first 
practised.  In  the  Civil  Statutes  of  the  Republic  of  Cenoa^  under  date  1610,  we  find 
among  the  classes  of  ins.  specialty  prohibited,  are  those  '*upon  the  delivery  of  women" — 
indicating  clearly,  as  we  think,  that  such  ins.  had  been  practised  in  that  or  some  other 
State.  It  was  probably  early  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  or  about  1709,  that  the 
practice  commenced  in  England.  After  a  careful  investigation  we  do  not  find  any 
projects  of  an  earlier  date.  That  the  ins.  was  of  a  speculative  character,  and  that, 
perhaps  as  a  consequence,  it  extended  itself  very  rapidly,  are  two  facts  which  will  become 
apparent  as  we  proceed. 

The  scheme  of  ins.  was  very  simple.  A  number  of  persons  joined  in  a  mut.  con- 
tributionship.  They  were  to  pay  either  a  fixed  contribution  at  stated  periods,  or  a  certain 
agreed  sum  on  the  occurrence  of  every  birth  of  a  child  to  a  member,  until  the  birth  of 
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their  own  child.  The  idea  being  to  secure  to  each  subs.,  on  the  birth  of  a  child,  such  a 
sum  of  money  as  would  provide  for  its  rearing  and  education.  Large  sums  were  often 
named,  such  as'  £iooc},  ;£500^  £^S^  ^^  more  or  less.  But  the  payment  of  the  amount, 
whatever  it  might  be,  was  always  made  to  depend  upon  the  subs,  being  "full.''  If  not 
full,  only  a  proportionate  sum  was  to  be  received. 

After  a  little  time  various  precautions  came  to  be  introduced — as  that  the  child  should 
not  be  bom  ¥rithin  a  certain  number  of  weeks  after  commencement  of  membership.  That 
the  child  should  live  24  hours,  etc.,  etc.  Out  of  this  a  system  of  Baptismal  Ins.  arose, 
which  we  shall  speak  of  in  detail  under  Christening  Ins. 

We  propose  to  note  the  name  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  date  of  estab.  of  each 
office,  recording  its  peculiar  features  as  clearly  as  the  obscure  character  of  many  of  the 
announcements  will  enable  us  to  do  so.  It  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  there  were  a  very 
great  mamr  more  such  offices  than  we  can  now  trace,  after  a  lapse  of  upwards  of  a  century 
and  a  halt 

The  first  birth  ins.  scheme  we  meet  with  is  one  known  as  the  Substantial  and  Profitable 
Office  "at  an  upholder's  over  against  Tooley  Church,  in  Southwark."  It  opened  Four 
Subs,  for  the  Ins.  of  Births — 2  b^  claims,  and  2  by  dividends.     This  was  in  1709. 

It  is  necessarv  to  explain  at  this  point  that  the  dividend  plan  was  that  under  which  the 
subscribers  made  periodic  payments ;  and  there  were  periodical  divisions  of  the  amount 
of  subs,  among  the  claims  falling  in  between  times  of  division.  The  claim  plan  was  that 
in  which  the  subs,  bound  themselves  to  pay  up  a  certain  amount  to  every  claim  falling  in. 

On  the  22  Nov.,  1710^  there  was  opened  at  the  Pennsylvania  Coffee  Jlouse,  near  the 
Royal  Exchange  on  Comhill,  Three  S«U3S.  for  Ins.  on  the  Birth  of  Children.  "Being 
the  first  extant  of  this  nature." 

On  the  24th  Nov.,  1710^  it  was  announced :  "An  Office  of  Ins.  on  the  Birth  of 
Children  is  opened  this  day,  at  Mr.  Giray's,  Glazier,  in  Swan's-yard,  over  against 
Somerset  House,  in  the  Straixl  ;  the  office  is  up  one-pair  of  stairs." 

On  the  30th  Nov.  there  was  opened  by  the  ProfitahU  So.  (afterward/ called  the  Flower 
de  Luce  Ins.  Office)  two  Books  on  Birtlis;.  one  for  jf  500,  the  other  for  ;f  250,  on  birth  of 
aChUd. 

On  30  Nov.  the  Loyal  Ukiled  Sa,  held  at  Bourn's  Coffise  House  (afterwards  at 
Spread  Eagle  Court),  opened  two  Books  for  Birth  Ins. ;  one  $s,  monthly  and  Div.  on 
Birth ;  the  other  lOr.  monthly  and  Div. 

On  the  2nd  Dec.  there  was  opened  an  Office  for  Birth  Ins.  in  Mansell  St,  Goodman's 
Fields.  Policy, '2J.  6d, ;  Contribution  to  each  daim  until  the  birth  of  own  Child,  2J.  6d, ; 
Claim,  £2$o  if  So.  full,  or  in  proportion. 

On  the  5  Dec.  the  Perpetual  Office  of  l4)nd.  Stone  put  forward  a  scheme  of  Ins.  on 
Births  by  Tickets,  on  which  was  payable  2J.  p.  quarter ;  but  what  the  advantages  were 
does  not  clearly  appear. 

On  the  same  day  the  Society  withmU  Loss^  in  the  Little  Piazza,  Covent  Garden,  issued 
the  following  scheme  of  Birth  Ins.  : 


Any  person  may  ins.  on  Birtlis  of  own,  or  any  other  persons  chUdrom,^  xof.  p.  week,  dividend  of 
jCxooo;  5r.  p.  weelc, 
one  claim  should  be 

be  entitled  to  1^x750,  if  they  have  subs,  to' all  three  soa^  ^r  only  j^22  xsx.,  which  is  the  utmost  charge 
any  one  can  be  at  for  the  longest  time  ih  these  proposals ;  so  that  wis  great  advantage  shoiud 


poivua  maiy  ms.  on  oinas  oi  o^rn,  wr  any  vtnvr  vffvtvwa  b/**M»r9»«.     awv.  p.  wm^,  uiviucuu  ui 

;  5*.  p.  weelc,  div.  of  1^500;  u.  6^.  p.  week,  div.  of  £^*fi.    Note.— If  it  should  happen  that  but 
um  should  be  made  in  anyone  week,  which  iavery  probable  will  sometimes  be,  the  claimant  may 


ypi 
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encourage  all  that  intend  to  subs,  to  do  it  forthwith,,  ^  prevent  other  ins,  on  them,  which  i$  to 
commonly  done. 

On  the  same  day  there  was  announced  from  the  Bunch  of  Grapes^  near  Leg  Tavern, 
Fleet  St.,  an  Office  for  Ins.  on  Births. 

On  the  8  Dec^  the  Undoubted  and  Profitable  Sa,  ai  King's  Head  Court,  opened  two 
Books  on  Births— ;£'500  and  £2$^ 

On  the  9th  Dec.  the  Honourable  and  Vbluntary-  Sa  announced  the  opening  of  an 
Office  for  Ins.  on  Births  by  Wieekly  Dividend,  at  lOif.,  5^.,  or  2s,  6d,  p.  we'ek. 

On  the  same  day  the  Uhion  (No.  2)  opened  Three  New  Subs,  on  Births,  on  Claim 
System,  viz.,  51.,  5x.,  and  £$00;  2s.  6d:,  2s.  W.,  and  ;f  250;  u.,  u.,  and  ;fioo. 

On  the  II  Dec.  was  opened  at  the  Plying"  Horse^  Pennington  St.,  Three  Offices  of 
Ins.  on  Births.     ^  One  of  ^em  upon  Claims ;  other  two  upon  Monthly  Dividends." 

On  the  12  Dec.  there  were  opened  at  the  White  Lyon,  King  St,  near  Guildhall,  3  new 
Subs,  on  Births,  on  the  claim  system^  viz.,  5x.  and  y..  with  ;f  500 ;  2s,  6d,  and  2s,  6d, 
with  ;£'25o ;  and  2jl  and  is,  with  ;f  100. 

On  the  14  Dec.  there  were  opened  at  the  Pare's  Cofflbe  Honse,  Broad  St.,  RatclifTe,  2 
Societies  on  Births,  iioo  members  each.  One  of  2s*  6di  and  one  of  $s,  a  claim  ;  and 
same  for  policy  and  entrance.  The  Subs,  carried  on  here  became  afterwards  known  as 
Advantageous  Sa 

>  On  the  same  day  was  announced  by  the  Himd  and  Htae^  So.,  East  Harding  St., 
Books  for  payment  of  ;£'iQOO,  £^Sa^  or  £2<fy,  on  Births  of  Children,  by  means  of  fixed 
weekly  contributions. 

On  the  16  Dec.  the  Faithful  Office,  at  Widow  Pratt's  Coffise  House,  Cateaton  St., 
announced  the  following  system  of  Birth  Ins.  ^*  Any  Insurer  may  enter  upon  6  weeks, 
2  months,  and  so  on  to  5  months,  but  no  more,  by  which  method  offices  may  easily 
subsist,  and  be  zeg]darly  carried  on  from  year  to  year.'* 
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On  the  same  day  there  were  three  Subs,  opened  at  Charles  St.,  near  Soho  Square, 
with  the  following  announcement :    ^ 

Whereas,  there  has  been  of  late  several  societies  erected  in  and  near  tSie  Cities  of  Lond.  and 
Westminster  for  advancing  sums  of  money  on  the  marriages  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  of  which  several 
have  had  the  happy  experience ;  therefore  that  persons  already  in  that  state  may  not  be  unprovUled 
with  a  thing  of  the  same  kind,  there  were  three  offices  opened  on  Saturday,  x6  inst.,  on  the  Births  of 
Children. 

On  the  21  Dec.  the  Flcwer  de  Luce  Ins.  Office  opened  two  new  books  for  Ins.  a  weekly 
Dividend :  one  of  £\qqo  if  fidl,  the  other  of  £^oq  if  full,  on  the  Birth  of  a  Child  that 
shall  live  24  hours. 

The  1st  200  to  stay  J  weeks  from  their  entrance. 

The  2nd  200     „     6  „  „ 

The  3rd  200     „      jr  „  „ 

The  4th  200     „      8  „  „ 

And  all  after,  9  weeks,  and  so  to  continue.  ''  The  1st  subs,  can't  pay  above  2  or  3 
weeks'  contribution  ;  the  last,  not  above  9,  with  many  other  advantages.*' 

On  the  same  day  the  Secure  So.,  at  the  Hand  and  Glove,  opened  2  Books  for  Birth 
Ins.  for  2  months,  by  a  weekly  Div.  of  ;f  500  and  ;f200.  ^^ £\\QO  security  already  given 
to  Trustees." 

On  the  same  da^  there  was  opened  by  the  Union  So.,  at  the  Black  Lyon,  Drury  Lane, 
3  new  books  for  Birth  Ins.  by  Dividends.  First,  5x.,  loj'.,  and  jf  1000 ;  2nd,  half  of  this ; 
3rd,  half  of  second — payments  after  23  Feb. 

On  the  same  day,  by  the  Original  Ins.  Office  (originally  held  at  Mr.  Gray's,  Glazier, 
Swan  Yard),  there  w«re  opened  two  Books  for  Ins.  of  Births,  for  2000  persons  each. 
One  3J.,  v.,  and  jf3oa  The  other  2x.,  is,  6^,,  and  ;f  150,  or  in  proportion.  The  Claims 
to  be  made  in  2  months. 

On  the  22  Dec.  the  True  British  Ins.  Office,  at  the  Vine,  St.  Michael,  Crooked  Lane, 
announced  the  Subs,  on  Births. 

On  the  same  day  the  Profitable  and  Mast  Equitable  Ins.  Office  opened  3  Books  for 
Birth  Ins.     Claims  8  weeks. 

Opened  on  Monday,  i  Jan.,  171 1,  by  the  Original  Loyal  So,,  sign  of  City  of  Chichester, 
near  Spur  Inn,  Southwark,  a  Subs,  for  £$00  Div.  on  Births  for  6  weens  from  date  of 
their  policies. 

On  the  2nd  Jan.  the  Loyal  United  So.  announced  two  Subs,  for  Birth  Ins.  :  one  is,  p. 
claim  ;  the  other  2s.  6d,  **  These  Subs,  are  in  a  method  more  equal  and  reasonable  than 
any  other,  being  peculiar  only  to  the  office." 

On  4  Jan.  there  was  opened,  at  the  Golden  Lion,  Drury  Lane,  an  Office  for  Births  at  2 
months  :  5^.,  5^,  and  Claim  ^500  if  full. 

On  the  same  day  the  United  Co.,  at  Green  Lamp,  Downing  St.,  Westminster,  announced : 
''Now  erected,  consisting  of  several  substantial  Directors,  £yxx}  security  to  be  given — 
3  Several  Societies  on  Births  .  .  .  ,  so  arranged  as  to  suit  the  abilities  of  all  sorts  of 
persons." 

On  the  6  Jan.  there  was  opened  at  the  JVbdle  and  Honest  So.,  at  the  Vine,  Newgate  St., 
2  Offices  on  Births,  for  one  month,  being  Dividends  for  £1000  and  £^oq. 

On  the  9th  Jan.  there  was  opened  by  the  Friendly  Sa,  at  the  Fish  Market,  Bloomsbnry, 
2  Subs,  for  Births.  '*  AH  persons  who  come  to  subs,  shall  not  be  prevented  in  their  due 
course  by  favor  of  any  particular  Friend." 

On  the  same  day  there  was  opened  at  Smith's  Office,  at  th^  Lock  and  Golden  Kev, 
Jermyn  St.,  3  Subs,  on  Births ;  one  5^.,  other  2J.  6d.,  other  is.,  per  week ;  weekly 
Div.     **  1st  50  Ins.  to  be  one  month  before  they  are  bom." 

On  the  II  Jan.  the  Grand  Substantial  Office,  held  at  the  Blue  Ball,  St.  Clement's  Lane, 

issued  the  following  notice ; 

Observe  the  Books  are  now  open  an^  ^nbs.  continued  to  be  taken  with  eztn^rdinaiy  success.  There 
are  about  20,000  entries  now  actually  vtpon  the  books  and  daily  increasing,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
persons  concerned ;  where  every  subs,  may  at  their  entrance  be  ascertained  of  their  advantage,  or  the 
time  of  receiving.  On  Mondav  next  will  be  paid  off  only  on  the  is.  book  (belonging  to  the  old  15^.  set) 
to  No.  ^00;  on  tno  new  set  to  No.  X75 ;  on  the  los.  to  No.  175  ;  and  on  Tuesday  on  the  Books  and  all 
claims  (except  re-entries)  made  before  the  2^th  Nov.  on  the  old  birth  Book.  Note. — Blank  Lottery 
Tickets,  etc.,  will  be  discounted  as  money  in  tnis  office. 

On  the  13  Jan.,  at  the  Tkree  Crowns,  next  Durham  Yard,  3  Books  on  Births — ^weekly 
Div.     **  1st  200  may  claim  within  6  weeks  from  date  of  their  policy." 

On  the  16  Jan,  Tbe  Just  Proposers,  at  the  Haberdashers,  SL  Martin's  Church  Yard, 
St.  Martin's  Lane,  opened  a  Suli.  for  Births  by  Claims  and  Div.,  6  weeks.  **No  one  to 
pay  but  for  policy  and  stamj^  till  after  the  1st  March  next." 

On  same  day,  opened  at  The  Carved  Porter,  near  Jack's  Coffee  House,  King  St.,  on 
Marriages,  Births,  and  Servants,  by  Div.  From  5  March  next,  for  Marriages  and  Births, 
Payments  to  continue  until  Insurer  makes  claim  ;  *'  which  will  happen  in  few  dajrs  after 
the  first  payment  to  those  that  enter  speedily." 

On  the  18  Jan.,  opened  at  Mr.  Janeway's,  Dogwell  Court,  Fleet  St.,  "Several  Offices 
for  Ins.  on  Births." 

On  20  Jan.,  Original  Loyal  So.  opened  2  Subs,  on  BirUis.  Claims  ;f  150  and  ^5 — 
4  weeks. 
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Same  day,  Hampshire  So.,  Bell  Court,  near  Aldersgate,  on  a  Subs,  on  *'  Birthdays  of 
SitigU  Persons,''^  Claim  and  Div.  2  months ;  and  Births  6  weeks.  [This  appears  to  be 
some  new  phase  in  the  business  which  we  do  not  at  present  understand.] 

On  22  Jan.,  at  the  Hand  and  Pen,  Jewin  St.,  by  Horn  Alley,  6  Subs,  for  Marriages 
and  Births,  by  way  of  Claims  and  Div.— one  month.  *'To  pay  for  policies  only  till  19 
Feb. — afterwards  to  pay  subs." 

Same  day,  by  British  Sa,  Hedge  Lane,  Charing  Cross,  2  Subs,  on  Births. 

On  23  Jan.  appeared  the  following :  *'  At  the  office^  Ironmonger  Lane,  near  Cheapside, 
proposals  delivered  out  and  entries  received  for  estab.  a  So.  of  Mutual  Contributors  on 
the  Births  of  Children,  in  a  very  easy,  convenient,  and  beneficial  method ;  and  on  secure 
and  lasting  foundation." 

On  24  Jan.  there  was  opened  by  the  Substantial  So.   a  General  Ins.  Office  in  St. 
Lawrence  Lane,  for  Ins.  on  Births,  etc.,  *' where  security  will  be  given  in  the  hands  of 
the  Trustees  for  ;^i 0,000,  in  land,"  etc. 

On  27  Jan.  was  opened  by  Society  Without  Loss^  in  Little  Piazza,  Covent  Garden,  a 
new  Subs,  on  Births  ;  'js.  6rf-per  week,  div.  of  jf  750  "  in  month  or  6  weeks.  Note — At 
same  place,  a  person  will,  onlnursdav  next,  for  17J.  6d.  paid  by  him,  receive  £6€>  i*js.  6d.** 

About  this  date  there  was  founded  another  Nuptial  So.  at  Jacob  St.,  near  Dockhead, 
Southwark,  and  it  opened  3  Subs,  on  Births.  '*  ist,  100  subs.,  to  go  with  child  2 
months,  and  the  child  to  live  21  days  after  the  birth,  etc." 

On  29  Jan.  opened  at  Hand  and  Peny  Jewin  St.,  a  Subs,  on  Births.     Div.  and  Claim. 

On  31  Jan.  was  opened  by  the  Safe  and  Secure  So.,  next  door  to  Red  Cow,  in 
Charles  Court,  in  the  Strand,  a  Subs,  for  Births. 

Feb.  I  opened  at  the  Ship,  St  Bartholomew  Cloisters,  Smithfield,  a  Subs,  on  Births. 

Same  day,  by  the  Most  Fair  and  Just  So.,  Redcross  St.,  3  Subs,  on  Births,  ;f  1,000, 
;f  500,  and  ;f  300, 

Same  day,  by  So.  of  London  Charitable  Insurers^  Ivy  Lane,  Paternoster  Row,  an 
Office  on  Births,  2,  3,  4,  and  6  months — £yx>.     "The  child  to  live  24  hours." 

Some  day,  the  Amitable  So.  of  Bell  Court,  announce  a  Subs,  on  Births  at  i,  2,  3,  and 
4  months. 

Same  day,  at  the  Pastry  Cooks,  St.  Martin's  Court,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  were  opened  3 
Books  on  Births,  i  month. 

On  3  Feb.  the  Most  Secure  Sow,  at  the  Ship  and  Fox,  Strand,  opened  4  Subs,  on  Births; 
2  on  Div.  plan  ;  2  on  Claim  plan. 

Same  day,  the  Third  Secure  So.,  at  the  Hand  and  Glove,  opened  2  Subs,  on  Births,  by 
claims. 

Same  day,  the  Profitable  and  Secure  So.,  at  the  Blue  Ball  in  Arundel  St,  announced  a 
Subs,  on  Births  at  i  month. 

On  5  Feb.  there  were  opened  at  the  Feathers,  Shandois  St,  Covent  Garden,  2  Subs,  on 
Births  by  claims. 

On  7  Feb.,  the  Fairest  and  Most  Beneficial  So.,  at  Sword  Cutters,  Comer  of  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  opened  a  Subs,  on  Births,  by  way  of  contributions,  to  begin  on  19  and  20 
Feb.  **  The  claim  of  Subs,  entering  before  or  on  17th  inst.  may  become  payable  in  a 
month  or  sa" 

Same  day  it  is  announced  from  the  Dover  Castle^  Billingsgate,  that  an  office  of  Ins.  on 
Mar.  and  Births  was  opened,  '*  where  are  several  proposals  both  by  weekly  Div.  and 
Claims.  All  entering  before  18  inst.  to  have  Policy  for  one  month.  No  money  to  be 
paid  before  5  or  6  March." 

Same  day  the  Opposing  Office,  Crown  Court,  announced  a  Subs,  for  Births  with  weekly 
or  monthly  Div.  "This  office  meets  with  very  great  encouragement,  by  reason  the  like 
freedom  is  not  given  to  the  subs,  in  any  yet  extant  of  this  nature ;  ikeither  is  there  any 
office  like  it  for  profit  and  advantage  to  the  subs.  No  time  is  limited  before  ....  Birth 
of  a  Child:' 

On  8  Feb ,  Faithful  So.,  Pratt's  Coffee  House,  announce  a  Subs,  on  Births,  by  div. 

Same  day  was  opened  at  Union  office,  Bishopsgate-without,  2  Subs,  on  Births, 
monthly  div. 

On  9th  Feb.  there  was  opened  by  the  Hampshire  Sa,  Bell  Court,  near  Aldersgate,  a 
subs.  "  On  Birthdays  of  all  persons    for  6  weeKs. 

On  15  Feb.  there  were  opened  at  the  Feathers,  Shandois  St.,  Covent  Garden,  2  subs, 
on  Births,  weekly  div. 

Same  day  there  was  opened  by  Grand  Office  of  Ins,,  Crane  Court,  Fleet  St.,  a  Subs,  on 
Births  by  way  of  Claims  and  Divds. 

On  iQth  Feb.  it  was  announced  from  St.  Paul's  Coffee  House,  that  a  subs,  would  be 
taken  on  Births,,  "  Security  in  Lands  ;f  1500," 

On  17th  Feb.  appeared  the  following  announcement :  "Not  to  ensnare  any  one,  but  for 
the  profit  of  1050  Subs,  this  day  17  inst.,  near  the  Dean's  Head,  in  Dean's  Court,  in  St 
Martin's  Le  Grand,  will  be  opened  16  Books  on  Ins.  on  Marriage  and  Birth — ^four  for 
one  month,  and  four  for  two  months  on  each.  Any  person  for  i6x.  may  enter  into  4 
books,  and  if  full  will  be  entitled  to  ;t6oo,  by  the  best  and  newest  scheme  extant." 

Same  day  was  announced  from  "  King  St.  fronting  St.  Andrew  St.,  near  Seven  Dials," 
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as  just  opened,  3  Sabs,  on  Births,  weekly  div.  **  Claims  may  be  made  in  one  month 
from  date  of  policy." 

On  20  Feb.  there  was  announced  from  Bie  Hive  So.,  at  Golden  Bee  Hive  by  St 
Clement's  Church,  Strand,  an  office  on  Births  at  6  weeks. 

Same  day  there  was  opened  by  the  Nonsuch  6*  most  advoMtagmm  So.  oh  Marriage^  4 
Subs,  on  Birth  of  Children. 

Same  da^  by  Jttst  and  Substantial  Office,  Parrot  and  Cage,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  Strand, 
Subs,  on  Births  at  i,  2,  and  3  months. 

On  22  Feb.  the  Conhigal  Office^  Hanging  Sword  Court»  Fleet  St.,  announced  a  subs, 
to  be  taken  in  on  Births,  &c 

On  23rd  Feb.  the  office  at  the  Census  Face,  Crooked  Lane,  annoanced  3  Subs  on  Births. 
Div.  lOf.,  5f.,  2s,  6d.  —  2J.  each  policy. 

Same  day  there  was  announced  from  the  Plummers  in  Bow  Lane,  at  the  Comer  of 
Watling  St.,  a  Subs,  on  Births  by  weekly  Div. 

On  24  Feb.  there  was  announced  from  Seven  Stars,  Cheek  lan^  Smithfield,  a  Suits, 
on  Births,  Birthdays,  etc.,  by  way  of  Claims  and  Div« 

Same  day  it  was  announced  by  Original  Loval  So^  that  persons  might  enter  on  Births 
at  8  weeks,  "  on  20  Feb.    jQyo  Div.  paid  on  birth  of  child.^ 

On  24  Feb.  the  office  at  Dean's  Head,  Dean's  Couxt,  St.  Mayrtin  Le  Grand,  announced : 
**  Another  new  book  on  Births — 3  moadis." 

About  this  date  the  Substantial  So.  annoanced  that  all  persons  entering  into  the  said 
Office  on  Births  before  8  March  should  be  at  liberty  to  claim  in  6  weeks  from  date  of 
their  poL 

On  27  Feb.  the  General  Office,  Talbot  Court,  Gracechurch  St^,  qpened  a  Subs,  on 
Births,  etc.,  by  Div.,  some  by  6  months,  3,  2,  and  I. 

On  same  day  it  was  announced  from  MariirCs  Office,  Essex  Street,  Whitefriars,  that 
Ukere  had  been  paid  to  each  Claimant  for  Div.  on  Births  £^Z%  7$.  dd,  for  £\  lor.  char^. 

On  28  Feb.  the  Impartial  and  Friendly  So.  opened  %.  Subs,  on  Births  by  weekly  Div. 
2f .  entrance ;  5j.  weekly — £yxi  or  Div. ;  2J.,  24. — £vx>  or  Div. 

About  this  date  there  was.  issued  from  the  Ins.  Office  "at  the  Great  New  House«  in 
Knowles  Court  (the  sign  of  the  Crawa  being  at  the  Gate),  in  Littk  Carter  Lane,  near 
the  East  End  of  St.  Paul's  Chiurch,'*  a  notice  of  Subs,  at  a  certain  charge  upon  Births  at 
6  and  8  weeks,  on  pavmenl  of  12jl,  6/.,  4r.,  or  2f.,  weekly,  to. divide  in  full  ;f36oa  And 
also  upon  Births  at  36  weeks. 

On  3  March  the  Profitable  Sa,  Palgrave  Head  Court,  annomced  a  Subs,  for  Births  at 
a  certain  charee  (weeUy  Div.),  »,  2,  3  months ;  £\oo^  ^52°»'  J^3P°- 

We  suddenly  meet  with  a  suspension  of  these  scheianes.  The  reason  is  at  hand.  About 
the  5th  or  6th  of  March,  171 1,  there  was  passed  the  9  Anne,  ^  6,  the  57  sec.  of  which, 
after  reciting  as  we  have  already  shown  under  A^RENTic^s^i?-  Ins.,  imposed  a  penalty 
of  jf  500  upon  any  person  erecting  or  setting  up  any  such  office  aftev  the  8tb  day  of  March 
then  next. 

Consequent  upon  the  passing  of  this  Acl,  tkie  foUowin^^  very  9x.tsaoidinary  Petition  was 
presented  to  Pari. : 

The  case  of  Dorothy  Pettv,  in  relation  to  the  Union  Society,  at  Ae  IVIiite-Lyon  by  Temple-Bar, 
whereof  the  it  Director,  llie  taid  Dorothy  (who  it  the  danghter  of  a  Divine  of  uie  Chnrch  of 
England  now  deceat'd)  did  tet  up  an  int.  office  on  Births^  Marriaget,  and  Senricet,  in  order  therd>y  to 
•erve  the  public  and  get  an  honest  Livelyfaood  for  herself. 

The  taid  Dorothy  had  tuch  tnccess  in  her  undertaking  that  more  claims  were  paid,  and  more  stamps 
nt'd  for  policies  and  certificates  in  her  office  tiian  in  all  other  the  like  offices  in  London  besides: 
which  good-fortune  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  fairness  and  justice  of  her  proceedings  in  the  said 
business  :  For  all  the  money  paid  into  the  office  was  entered  m  one  book,  and  all  the  money  paid  out 
upon  claims  was  set  down  in  another  book,  and  all  people  had  liberty  to  peruse  both,  so  that  there 
could  not  possibly  be  the  least  fraud  in  the  management  thereof. 

That  the  stamp  office  (by  modest  computation)  hath  received  out  of  such  offices,  and  chiefly  out  of 
the  Union  So.,  Three  or  four  hundred  pound*  weekly  for  stamps^  as  is  well  known  in  the  Stamp- 
office, 
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made  before  the  8th  day  of  March  last,  and  in  the  same  time  disables  the  persons  concerned  fxoxa 
performing  of  them,  they  being  not  allowed  to  subscribe  after  that  time  under  a  severe  penalty. 

That  the  smallness  of  the  sums  paid  into  this  So.  from  time  to  time  by  pertont  who  cannot  afford  to 
pay  j^zo  at  a  time,  which  it  the  least  that  can  be  put  into  the  last  Lottery,  shows  that  this  office  can 
in  no  w^  interfere  with  Pnblick  funds  or  Lotteries :  and  the  said  director  and  all  odierparties  concerned 


Excheot 
in  lieu  of  residy  monev  amongst  the  claimants. 

Therefore  it  is  humbly  hoped  by  a  great  many  thousands  of  persons  concerned  in  the  said  So.,  that 
the  Hon.  the  Commons  of  Gt.  Brit,  will,  by  another  clause  in  some  other  Act,  give  all  parties  con- 
cerned further  time  for  winding-up  their  bottoms ;  and  so  explain  the  said  former  clause,  as  that  none 
of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  already  engi^^ed  in  the  said  Union  So.  may  be  losers  by  it,  especially  since 
this  said  office  is  so  fairly  managed,  ana  so  usdful  to  the  public,  as  is  before  mentioned ;  and  Besides 
that  it  is  (with  submission)  usual  to  rectify  a  mistake  by  a  subsequent  act  committed  in  a  former  Act 
passed  the  same  Sessions,  which  to  omit  other  instances  appears  by  the  votes  of  this  Hon.  House  of 
13  April,  Z7ZZ,  which  sets  forth  that  a  motion  was  made.  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Committee, 
etc.,  TO  Rectify  a  mistake  (in  the  very  same  Act  heaeiobefoqe  meotioaed)^iii  relatioo  to  coals  shipped 
for  exportation  to  Ireland  or  the  Isle  of  Maa^ 
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.  The  sjrstem  of  Ins.  on  Births  was  not  entirely  suppressed  by  reason  of  the  last-named 
Act.  We  find  that  at  a  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Quarterly  Contributian^  **  kept  at  Iron- 
monger-lane," held  in  April,  171 2,  it  was  ordered  that  from  and  after  25  March  then 
last,  that  on  new-bom  children  **no  claim  will  be  allowed  to  be  good  whose  child  shall 
not  live  7  days  after  its  birth ;  and  the  woman  before  delivery  to  continue  pregnant  with 
such  child  24  weeks,  exclusive  the  day  of  such  entry  or  date  of  such  their  certificate." 
[Gambling  Ins.] 

It  may  be  well  to  note  here,  that  many  of  the  modem  offices  ins.  either  for  or  against 
the  failure  of  issue,  but  under  circumstances  very  different  from  those  practised  at  the 
period  which  we  have  just  passed  in  review.    [Issue,  Ins.  against.] 

BIRTH-RATE. — The  per-centage  or  proportion  of  births  (ann.  or  otherwise)  in  relation  to 
marriages ;  in  relation  to  the  number  of  females  ;  or  in  relation  to  the  entire  pop. 

BIRTHS,  Registration  of.-— In  £ngland,  by  the  70th  Canon,  and  by  the  Statutes  of 
6  &  7  Wm.  and  Mary,  c.  6  (1695),  <^<^  4  ^^o*  ^^-  c*  76  (1823),  the  minister  of  every 
parish  was  required  to  keep  a  regis,  of  births.  By  the  Rtgutration  Act^  6  &  7  Wm.  IV. 
c.  86  (1836),  it  was  enacted  that  the  parent  or  occupier  of  a  house  in  which  a  child  is 
bom  nUght  within  42  days  after  the  birth  eive  notice  to  the  ^strict  registrar,  and  should 
give  such  information  on  being  requested  by  thftt  officer  to  do  so.  No  birth  to  be  regis, 
after  6  months  from  date.  Children  bom  at  sea  were  to  be  r^is.  in  "  Marine  R^s. 
Book."  This  Act  of  1836  has  been  frequently  amended.  Of  these  amendments,  details 
will  be  given  under  Registration. 

The  form  for  general  regis,  of  births  comprises  the  time  of  birth,  name,  and  sex  of 
child  ;  the  name,  surname,  maiden  surname,  and  profession  or  occupation  of  parents  ;  the 
signature,  description,  and  residence  of  the  informant — ^who  mvst  be  the  father  or  mother, 
or  in  case  of  their  inability  the  occupier  of  the  house  (sec.  20) ;  the  date  of  regis.,  and 
signature  of  the  registrar ;  and  also  the  child's  baptismal  name— if  any  be  given  within 
6  months  after  regis. 

The  Act  relating  to  the  regis,  of  births,  etc.,.  in  Scotland^  is  the  17  &  18  Vict  c.  80, 
passed  in  1854.  Its  main  requirements  resemble  those  of  the  English  Act.  It  has  been 
amended  by  18  &  19  Vict  c.  29  (1855)  ;  and  23  &  24  Vict.  c.  85  (i860).    [Scotland.] 

The  Act  relating  to  r^^s.  of  births  in  Ireland  is  26  &  27  Vict  c.  1 1  (1863).  Its 
reouirements  also  resemble  those  of  the  English  and  Scotch  Acts. 

BIRTHS,  Taxes  upon.— A  tax  was  first  imposed  lupon  diriAs  in  169J,  by  6  &  7  Wm.  III. 
c.  6 ;  but  as  marriages  and  buriak  were  also  made  the  subject  of  taxation  on  the  same 
occasion,  we  propose  to  treat  of  the  whole  subject  under  Mortality  Tax. 

BISCHOFF,  Jambs. — In  1834  be  pub.  a  pamp.,  Marine  Ins, :  their  Importance^  their  Jfise, 
Progress,  and  Decline,  and  their  Claim  to  Freedom  from  Taxation,  This  pamp.  will  be 
found  appended  to  Vaucher^s  Guide  to  Marine  Ins.,  pub.  1834.  In  1836  it  was  pub.  in  a 
distinct  form. 

BISHOP,  J.,  was  Sec.  of  Victoria  Life  (No.  i),  from  1842  to  1844. 

BISHOP,  James,  was  Sec.  of  Mut,  Benefit  Ins,  Inst,  isom  1842  down  to  the  'date  of  its 
passing  out  of  existence  (tS58). 

BISHOP,  John,  was  Sec.  of  Property  Protection  So.  from  1857  to  the  time  of  its  dis- 
continumg  bus.  in  1866. 

BITES,  Deaths  and  Injury  from. — We  were  much  amused,  not  to  say  surprised,  on 
looking  over  the  out-patient  accident  books  of  the  various  London  hospitals  for  two 
months,  to  find  that  of  124  "bites"  of  different  kinds  entered,  18  were  attributed  to 
men  or  women,  which  number  was  in  excess  of  any  other  animal,  with  the  exception  of 
dogs,  who  were  accused  of  inflicting  the  large  number  of  85.  Horse-bites  numbered  12 ; 
cat-bites,  5  ;  the  monkey  and  donkey  being  accused  of  one  each.  The  two  remaining 
were  simply  entered  as  '*  bites.''  We  certainly  have  no  reason  to  be  proud  of  our  exalted 
position. — British  Medical  Journal,  The  accident  ins.  cos.  sustain  a  considerable  number 
of  claims  yearly  in  consequence  of  bites  of  dogs,  horses,  and  especially  of  pigs,  the  latter 
most  dangerous. 

BLACK  Book  of  the  Admiralty. — A  book  m  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  containing 
a  collection  of  ancient  sea  laws,  and  among  them  the  Roles  d*Oleron,  This  boolc  appears 
to  have  been  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  1327-57,  and  to  have  beoi  con- 
tinued under  Richard  II.  and  Henry  IV. ;  and  its  object  was  obviously  to  form  a  sort  ot 
manual  or  practical  collection  for  guiding  Uie  Admiralty  in  its  jurisdiction.  The  documents 
contained  m  it  are  in  the  old  Norman  French ;  but  they  were  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
translated  into  English,  by  Thomas  Bedford,  upon  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins, 
one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court. 

Amongst  other  things  the  book  contains  a  record  of  the  Inquest  made  in  1375  at 
Queenboro',  by  order  of  Edward  III.,  before  William  de  Latymer^  Chamberlain  and 
Keeper  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  William  de  Nevyll,  High  AdndraL  The  articles 
propounded  at  that  Inquest,  18  in  number,  had  for  their  object  the  determining  of  points 
which  had  not  been  foreseen  either  by  the  Roles  d^Oleron,  or  by  the  articles  whicn  had 
been  added  to  them  in  the  Black  Book.  They  all  relate  to  points  in  Maritime  Law  ;  as 
also  do  the  63  regulations  subsequently  entered. 
The  Black  Book  also  contains  the  police  and  penal  regulations,  as  they  were  recast 
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and  digested  into  59  articles  in  the  Latin  language,  by  Rougkton.  This  portion  of  the 
work  is  autlienticated  by  the  subscription  of  the  Duke  of  Noifolk,  who  was  High  Adniral 
in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  YHI.  ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  afterwards 
revised  and  enlarged  as  new  circumstances  arose.  An  English  translation  of  this  section 
of  the  book  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  Sir  Julius  Caesar  was  Judge  of 
the  Admiralty  (about  1591) ;  and  another  tranelatioR  in  1639,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

The  old  writers  on  Maritime  Law,  as.  Seldon,  Exton,  Coke,  and  Prynne,  have  all  availed 
themselves  largely  of  the  Black  Book,  which  has  in  some  sort  answered  the  end  of  the 
Ins,  Ordinances  possessed  by  other  maritime  countries.  We  are  elad  to  say  that  the 
work  is  now  brought  within  the  reach  of  all  who  care  to  consul!  it,  by  being  pub.  as  one 
of  the  "  Record  Series  **  under  the  authority  of  the  Master  of  the  RoHs.  The  first  vol. 
of  the  Black  Book  was  thus  pub.  in  1871,  edited  by  Sir  Travevs  Twiss,  Q.C.,  D.C.L., 
late  H.  M.  Advocate-General.  This  ed.  will  be  chiefly  quoted  in  these  pages. 
BLACK  Death — The  Black  Deaths  though  usually  treated  as  an  a^ravated  outbreak  of 
the  Oriental  plague,  which  is  by  very  general  consent  traced  to  Egypt  as  its  birthplace, 
has  had  assigned  to  it  an  origin  more  remote.  Hecker  fancies  he  finds  the  source  of  it  in 
China,  in  1333,  fifteen  years  before  it  showed  itself  in  Europe ;  and  Anglada  traces  it 
by  three  distinct  routes  from  Black  Cathay ;  the  northern  route  by  Bokhara  and  Tartary, 
the  Black  Sea  and  Constantinople  having  brought  it  by  the  Bosphorus  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  so  into  Europe.  In  the  interval  between  1333  and  1347  China  was  visited 
with  drought,  famine,  torrents  of  rain,  floods,  earthquakes,  swarms  of  locusts,  and 
pestilence  ^  and  at  length,  in  1348,  Europe  began  to  suKer  by  the  same  visitations.  The 
Island  of  Cyprus  was  converted  into  a  desert  by  a  frightfiil  earthquake,  hurricane,  and 
inundation  following  the  outbreak  of  the  plague  ;  and  there  was  observed — ^what  was 
noticed  ia  many  countries  and  cities  afterwards — a  peculiarly  offensive  state  of  the  air, 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  stinking  mist,  possibly  due  to  the  dead  locusts,  which  had 
"  never  perhaps  darkened  the  sky  in  thicker  swarms,"  and  by  countless  unburied  bodies 
of  men  and  beasts.  On  the  25th  Jan.  of  the  same  year  (134S),  an  unexampled  earthquake 
lasting  several  days  visited  Greece,  Italy,  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  shaking  down 
or  swallowing  up  whole  villages,  and  inflicting  severe  injury  on  every  large  city.  Others 
occurred  from  time  to  time  in  all  parts  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  in  England  up  to 
the  year  1360. 

The  Black  Death  reached  England  in  Aug.  1348,  appearing  first  in  the  counhr  of 
Dorset ;  thence  spreading  through  Devon  and  Somerset,  to  Bristol,  Gloucester,  Oxford, 
and  Lond.  ;  in  fact  through  the  whole  country.  It  took  three  months  to  reach  Lond.  ; 
few  places  are  thought  to  have  escaped,  and  only  a  tenth  part  of  the  inhabitants  were 
thought  tohave  remained  altve^.  Dr.  Guy,  from  whose  work  on  public  health  we  have  selected 
the  preceding  outline,  as  likely  to  be  less  exaggerated  than  accounts  from  other  sources, 
says  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  symptoms  of  the  Black  Death  were  those  belonging 
to  the  Oriental  plague^  [Plague.]  Those  who  desire  more  detailed  information  may  con- 
sult the  work  of  Hecker,  a  German  physician,  "  The  Black  Death  in  the  14/A  Century ^^^ 
translated  into  English  in  1833;  or  Dr.  Guy's  work,  **  Public  Health  "  1870.  Hecker 
has  estimated  the  loss  of  life  in  Europe  from  tnis  visitation  at  25  millions ;  other  writers  as 
high  as  40  millions.     Asia  and  Africa,  including  China,  37  millions. 

A  pestilential  visitation  in  Dublin  in  1866  received  the  name  of  the  Black  Death. 
Dr.  Stokes  suggests  as  an  appropriate  name  for  the  disease  malignant  purpuric  fever ;  it 
has  also  been  designated  black  fever ^  and  cerebrospinal  typhusy  etc.,  etc. 
BLACK  Mail. — An  impost  levied  in  former  ages  by  Scottish  Barons  and  Border  Knights,  now 
said  to  be  sometimes  levied  by  Knights  of  the  Quill.  Happily  it  is  a  custom  nearly  played  out. 
BLACK,  MORRICE  Alexander,  F.I.  A.,  Act.  oi  Australian  Mut,  in  Sydney  since  1868. 
Mr.  Black  entered  the  Aberdeen  Mut.  in  1846.  He  studied  actuarial  science  under  Mr. 
Yeates,  then  Act  of  the  Northern,  A  few  years  later  he  came  to  Lond. ,  and  after  a  short 
term  of  service  in  the  Anchor y  he  entered  the  Law  Property  in  185 1.  In  1857  he  became 
Chief  Clerk  and  Act.  of  the  English  Widows^  Fund^  and  there  learnt  that  honourable 
dealing  is  sometimes  very  much  overk>oked  in  pubKc  bodies.  He  made  a  valuation  of 
the  p<M.  in  the  office  upon  an  understanding  that  he  was  to  be  remunerated  for  so 
doing.  The  valuation  was  skilfully  and  properly  made,  except  in  one  nunor  matter, 
where  he  acted  under  instructions  from  his  superior  officer ;  but  Mr.  Black  was  never  paid 
for  his  labour.  He  had  recourse  to  a  Court  of  Law,  but  only  to  find,  as  thousands  previously 
had  found,  that  law  and  justice  are  by  no  means  one  and  the  same.  It  was  upon  the 
incidents  of  this  case — Black  v.  English  Widows^  Fund—ihsX  the  late  Prof.  De  Moigan 
based  his  letter —  Warning  to  Actuaries. 

Towards  the  end  of  1858,  Mr.  Black  became  Act.  of  the  Lond,  ami  Yorkshire,  In 
1864  he  became  Sec.  of  the  Home  and  Colonial, 

In  1 86 1  Mr.  Black  pub. :  TheAssu.  of  Diseased  and  Doubtful  Lives  on  a  new  Principle, 
This  principle  will  be  explained  in  detail  under  Diseased  Lives,  Ins.  of.  In  the 
mean  time  we  may  here  state  that  the  subject  received  a  good  deal  of  attention  ;  and  its 
merits  or  otherwise  were  canvassed  in  the  Assu,  Mag,  during  the  year  1863  [vol.  x.  pp.  268 
and  350].     Several  of  the  English  offices  still  follow  Mr.  Black's  method. 

In  1865  he  pub.  a  Chronological  and  Statistical  Chctrt  of  Life  Offices  Estab,  in  the  UniUd 
Kingdom  from  1706  to  1863.     A  useful  compilation. 
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In  1867  An  Analysis  of  Marme  Ins.  Cos,  A<counts^  shewing  their  Profits  and  lA>sseSy 
Liabilities  and  Assets;  together  vdth  Tables  Illustrating  the  Combined  Experience  of  Tkoelve 
Com^nies,    A  most  instructive  and  useful  put),  to  all  engaged  or  interested  in  Marine  Ins. 

BLACK  Sea. — This  sea  is  proverbially  subject  to  furious  gales,  as  even  the  most  experienced 
marine  ins.  underwriters  know  to  their  cost.  A  dreadful  storm  raged  from  13  to  16  Nov., 
1854,  causing  great  loss  of  life  and  shipping,  and  sacrificing  valuable  stores  for  the  allied 
armies.    By  the  treaty  of  1856  tlie  Black  Sea  was  opened  to  the  commerce  of  all  nations. 

BLACK,  William,  M.D.,  pub.  in  1781,  Observations^  Medical  and  Political^  on  the  Smallpox 
and  Inoculation;  and  on  the  Decrease  of  Mankind  at  every  Age^  with  a  Comparative  View 
of  the  Diseases  most  fatal  to  Lond.  during  <jO  years  ;  Including  an  Attempt  to  Demonstrate 
in  what  manner  Lond.  may  save  near  2000,  GrecU  Britain  ami  Ireland  betweefi  20,000  and 
30,000,  and  Europe  about  390,000  lives  ann. 

In  1788  he  pub.  A  Comparative  View  of  the  Mort,  of  the  Human  Species  at  all  Ages  ; 
and  of  the  Diseases  and  Casucdties  by  which  they  are  Destroyed  or  Annoyed. 
These  works  wild  be  noticed  under  Diseases  ;  Lond.  ;  Mort.  Obs.  ;  Pop.  ;  etc. 

BLACKBURN  Fire  and  Life  Ins.  Co.-— This  scheme  was  projected  in  1845,  but  does  not 
appear  to  have  made  further  progress.     The  proposed  cap.  was  ;^500,ooo. 

BLACKSMITHS. — The  number  0?  males  of  ao  years  and  upwards  following  this  sturdy 
occupation  in  1851  was  75,998 ;  of  whom  1409  died  during  that  year.  The  mort.  to 
1000  living  a/t  each  of  the  decennial  ages  was  as  follows : — Between  25  and  35,  8  ;  35-45* 
12 ;  45-55,  17  ;  55-65,  37  ;  65-75,  74 ;  75^5,  167  ;  85  and  upwards,  331.  Thus  above 
55,  the  mort.  is  over  the  average  of  all  occupations,  and  increasingly  so  as  the  ages 
advance  ;  but  this  prob.  from  its  having  been  so  light  in  the  younger  ages.  In  the  sup- 
plement to  the  25th  R.  of  Reg. -Gen.  (1864)  the  ann.  mort.  p.c.  in  the  years  1860-61  was 
found  to  be  as  follows :— Between  ages  15-25,  '527;  between  25-35,  '^3^;  35-45i  1*088; 

45-i5»  1742 ;  55-65,  3'i39 ;  65-75,  17717  ;  85  and  upwards,  36-194- 

BLADDER,  Diseases  of. — See  Cystitis,  Gravel,  Stone,  Urinary  Organs. 

BLAKEMOREy  Mr.,  was  for  some  years  (between  1850  and  1857)  Superintendent  of  Agents 
for  Legal  and  Commercial. 

BLAND,  Robert,  M.D.,  F.R.S.— In  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1781  appeared  by  this  writer, 
A  Table  of  the  Chance  of  Ltfe  from  Infiincy  to  Twenty-Six  Years  of  Age,   [Mort.  Tables.] 

BLAND,  William  Henry,  late  of  the  Essex  and  Suffolk  E^itahle  Fire,  where  he  had  been 
as  Clerk  and  Assistant  Sec.  for  upwards  of  40  years.     He  died  in  1868,  aged  60. 

BLANDFORD  (Dorset). — In  Tune  1731  a  fire  broke  out  here  which  destroyed  the  greater 
part  of  the  town.  Some  of  the  property  was  ins.,  and  a  good  deal  of  money  was  raised 
on  "King's  Briefe."  [Fire  Ins.,  Hist,  of.]  In  1735  there  was  pub.  A  Brief  Account  of 
the  Dreadful  Fire  at  Blandford  Forum,  in  the  County  of  Dorset,  which  happened  June 
iv.,  M.DCC.XXXI.  Together  wUh  a  Sermon  Preached  at  Blandford,  June  4,  1735  :  being 
a  day  sd  apart  by  the  Protestant  Dissenters  there  for  Prayer  and  Humiliation  under  the 
Remembrance  of  that  sad  Providence.  To  which  is  added  a  Serious  Address  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  that  Town,  by  Malachi  Blake.  "  This  Treatise  is  not  only  calculated  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Blandford,  but  proper  for  other  families  also.''  A  remarkable  incident 
arising  out  of  this  fire  was  that  out  of  150  persons  lying  ill  with  the  smallpox,  and  all  of 
whom  had  to  be  removed  into  the  open  air,  under  hedges,  arches,  etc.,  and  some  of  them 
left  for  several  days,  only  i  died.    [Inoculation.]    [Smallpox.] 

BLANE,  Sir  Gilbert,  M.D.,  a  noted  physician,  who  died  in  1834.  He  pub.  the  following 
works  bearing  upon  subjects  treated  of  in  this  work.  In  1 785  ( i. )  Observations  on  Diseases 
Incident  to  Seamen  ;  in  181 1  (2.)  A  Series  of  Addresses  to  the  Public  on  the  Practice  of 
Vaccination  ;  in  1818  (3.)  A  Statement  Respecting  the  Contagious  Nature  of  Yellow  Fever ; 
in  1822  (4.)  A  Work  on  the  Diseases  of  Lond.  ;  in  1830  (5.)  ^  Brief  Statement  of  the 
Progressive  Improvement  of  the  Health  of  the  Royal  Navy  at  the  end  of  the  iSth  and 
beginning  of  the  igth  Centuries;  in  1832  (6.)  Warning  and  Admonition  to  the  Brit.  Public 
on  the  Intro,  of  the  Cholera  of  India.  Mr.  Hodge  frequently  quotes  from  Sir  Gilbert's 
writings  in  his  able  papers  on  the  Mort.  arising  from  Naval  Qf>erations.  [Assu.  Mag.^ 
vol.  6,  etc.] 

BLANKET  Policies  (Fire)  are  such  as  improperly  cover  different  kinds,  or  diflferent  pieces 
of  property,  under  the  same  clause.  For  instance,  ";f  1000  on  building  and  stock ;^*  or 
"  A 1000  on  two  builcUngs ;*^  or  again,  *';f  1000  on  stock  and  fixtures."  It  is  bad  under- 
writing to  issue  these.  Let  each  clause  of  your  pol.  cover  a  specific  sum  on  each  particular 
kind  or  piece  of  property.  For  instance,  "jfjjoo  on  building,"  and  **;f500  on  stock ;" 
or  ";f5oo  on  each  of  two  buildings ;"  or  **a5oo  on  stock,"  and  **;t5oo  on  fixtures"  as 
the  case  may  be. — Rogers  on  Fire  Underwriting,  The  designation  *' Blanket  PoL"  is, 
we  believe,  confined  to  the  American  Continent. 

BLANKS.— What  we  term  "Forms"  here,  are  called  "Blanks"  in  the  U.S.  Thus,  when  a 
person  desires  to  ins.,  he  is  requested  to  fill  up  the  proper  blank.  We  do  not  know  that 
there  is  much  choice  between  the  terms.  It  would  be  well  if  the  practice  of  the  two 
countries  were  uniform. 

BLANK  Policies. — It  appears  to  have  been  a  custom  in  early  days  to  leave  "blanks"  in 

marine  policies ;  hence  a  ship  was  insured  from  London  to .     The  practice  arose 

with  a  view  to  prevent  capture  by  the  destination  of  the  ship  being  betrayed.    In  such 
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cases  the  captains  sailed  with  sealed  orders,  not  to  be  opened  until  a  certain  point  at  sea 
was  reached.  This  practice  led  to  many  frauds,  as  our  former  Law  Reports  too  plainly 
show ;  and  hence  it  came  to  be  discontinued. 

The  Ins,  Ordin.  of  France^  1681,  says  :  "  We  prohibit  all  policy  clerks,  secretaries  of 
ins.  chambers,  notaries  or  brokers,  to  have  policies  underwritten  in  which  anything;  is  left 
in  blank,  under  the  penalty  of  costs  or  damages.  .  .  .  Lines  must  be  drawn  wherever 
there  are  blanks  to  prevent  anything  being  inserted  afterwards.*' — Valines  Comm. 
BLASTED  AND  Planet. — In  the  earlier  BiUs  of  Mort.,  amongst  the  causes  of  death,  we 
frequently  find  entries,  "  Blasted  and  Planet."  In  1657  five  deaths  were  attributed  to 
these  causes;  in  1658  five;  in  1659  three;  in  1660  eight.  "Planet"  then  disappears, 
and  **  blasted  "  very  soon  follows  suit.     These  appellations  were  probably  bestowed  on 

Eersons  who  wasteid  away  without  any  very  obvious  cause,  and  whose  deaths  would 
e  attributed  by  physicians  to  "marasmus  or  wide- wasting  atrophy,"  but  by  the  vulgar  to 
the  influence  of  some  sinister  planet. 

BLATCHLEY,  T.  S.,  one  of  the  compilers  of  the  Digest  of  Fire  Ins.  Decisions  in  the  Courts 
ofGt.  B»  ana  N,  America^  pub.  in  1862.     A  work  of  considerable  practical  value. 

BLATNER,  Anthony,  a  goldsmith  at  Friedburg,  who  in  the  year  15 18  manufactured 
"instruments  for  fires  ;  water  syringes  useful  at  fires."  They  were  on  wheels,  and  had 
levers.    [Fire  Engines.] 

BLAYNEY,  Frederick,  pub.  in  181 7  (i,)  Praclical  Treatise  on  Life  AnnuUies^  including 
the  Annuity  Acts  of  the  \^th  and  \yd  Geo.  Ill;  also  a  Synopsis  of  all  the  Principal 
Adjudged  Cases  under  the  first  Act;  together  with  Select^  Modern^  and  Useful  Frecedmts^ 
etc.f  2nd  ed.,  1818. 

In  1826  (2.)  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Life  Assurance,  in  which  the  Statutes  and  Judicial 
Decisions  ciffecting  unincorporated  Joint' Stock  Companies  ;  as  also  the  Statute  6  Geo.  IV.y 
cap.  xci..  Conferring  additional  powers  upon  the  Crown^  on  granting  of  Charters  of  Incorp., 
are  fully  Considered  and  Explained ;  including  Remarks  on  the  different  Systems  adopted 
by  Life  Assu.  Inst.,  their  high  rates  of  Prem.  and  the  Prob.  and  Expectation  of  Human 
Life;  also  a  Synopsis  of  the  Principles  and  Dissimilar  Practice  of  Assu.  Offices  in  general; 
together  with  useful  and  interesting  Tables,  etc. 

In  1848  (3.)  L^e  Assu.  Societies  considered  as  to  their  Comparative  Merits,  etc.,  with  hints 
to  persoTU  Assuring,  and  Tabular  UlustrcUions. 

The  contents  of  these  works  are  noted  under  their  appropriate  heads.  They  do  not 
call  for  any  special  remark  here.    ' 

BLENKINSOP,  B.,  Man.  of  F.  Department,  and  Assistant  Sec.  of  Hand-in-Hand  since  1865. 
Was  trained  to  the  bus.  in  the  Globe,  which  office  he  entered  in  1852.  In  1861  he  entered 
the  Hand-in-Hand,  as  Chief  Clerk  and  Fire  Superintendent  In  1865  he  was  promoted 
to  his  p|resent  positions.  Mr.  Blenkinsop  is  young,  energetic,  and  progressive  ;  and  seems 
deeply  imbued  with  the  idea  of  preserving  intact  the  respectability  and  solidity  of  an  inst. 
which  has  existed  for  a  period  approaching  two  centuries  ;  and  which  therefore  claims  a 
larger  antiquity  than  any  other  ins.  inst  in  Europe. 

BLEWERT,  WILLIAM,  of  the  Bank  of  England,  pub.  in  1783,  Tables  for  Calculating  the 
Value  of  Stocks  and  Annuities ;  2nd  ed.  of  Tables,  1804 ;  Tables  corrected  by  J.  B. 
Brize,  Lond.,  1847  \  &i^cl  in  1792,  Perpetual  and  Determinable  Annuities  Reduced  to  a 
Level;  or,  a  Comparative  View  of  Long  and  Short  Annu.,  with  3  p.c.  Reduced  and '^  px. 
Consols  at  the  Bank  of  England,  etc. 

BLIGHT. — ^A  slight  palsy,  induced  by  sudden  cold  or  damp,  applied  to  one  side  of  the  fiice. 

BLINDNESS.— There  were  in  1851  in  Gt  Brit  and  the  Islands  of  the  Brit.  Seas  21,487 
persons  totally  blind,  viz.  11,273  males,  and  10,214  females.  The  number  in  K  and  W. 
was  18,306  of  both  sexes ;  in  Scotland  2Pio  :  and  in  the  Islands  of  the  Brit  Seas  171 
persons.  These  numbers  fiimished  a  proportion  relatively  to  the  whole  pop.  of  i  blind  in 
every  975  persons  in  Gt  Brit  ;  and  i  in  every  979  in  £.  and  W. ;  1  in  960  in  Scotland  ; 
and  I  in  837  in  the  Channel  Islands  and  the  Isle  of  Man. — ^vide  Census  Report. 
In  Ireland  in  185 1  there  were  7587  blind  persons,  being  I  in  950. 
It  might  naturallv  be  supposed  that  the  laiger  proportion  of  blind  people  would  be 
found  in  the  manumcturing  and  mining  districts ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  is  not  so. 
The  following  were  the  proportions  in  185 1 : 


London     i  in  1025 

Birmingham     I  in  1181 


Leeds I  in  1203 

Sheffield         i  in  1141 

while  for  the  whole  kingdom  we  have  seen  the  proportion  to  be  I  in  950. 

Regarding  the  ages  of  the  blind,  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  there  were : 

Under  20  years  of  age  only     2929ori4p.c. 

Between  20 and  60        8456  or  39  p.c. 

Above  60  10, 102  or  47  p.  c. 

This  speaks  well  for  the  longevity  of  the  blind. 

The  following  T.  shows  the  proportions  of  blind  in  various  European  countries,  and  also 

in  the  U.  S. : 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (185 1 )      I  in    950 

France  (census  of  1836 — estimated) ...         i  in  1360 

Belgium  (1831) i  in  1316 
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Level  portions  of  the  Gennan  States          i  in    950 

More  elevated  portions  of  Germany ' I  in  1340 

Prussia  (average  of  census  in  1831,  34,  and  37)      i  in  1401 

Alpine  Regions  (1831)           i  in  1500 

OnrCQen  •••  «••  ••■  ..a  aaa  •••  •»«  cat  •■•  •••  *    *■"    l\J^M 

J.^  OlWay  •••  aaa  •••  aa*  •••  »m»  •••  •••  •««  •••  ^     'U         ^Om 

United  States  (i860) I  in  2470 

The  U.  S.  census  report  of  i860  contains  the  following  : 

a  relation  to  geographical 

timaie  has  hs^  little  or  no 

showing  the  proportions 

of  the  blind  according  to  laiiiude^  are  entirely  inapplicable  to  the  U.S. 

It  may  interest  the  reader  to  know  that  the  learned  Dr.  Zenue's  tables  furnish  the 
following  proportions : 


In  latitude  50  to  60 I  in  1400 

In  latitude  60  to  70 I  in  looo 


In  latitude  20  to  30 i  in  100 

In  latitude  30  to  40 i  ia  300 

In  latitude  40  to  50 i  in  800 

Dr.  Guy  is  of  opinion  that  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  our  blind  popa  formerly 
owed  their  sad  privation  to  smallpox — blindness  being  one  of  its  worst  secondary  con- 
sequences. 

BLINDNESS,  Insurance  Against. — ^The  Professional  Life,  founded  in  1847,  undertook 

to  *' grant  pol.  at  moderate  rates,  by  which  annu.  may  be  secured  to  persons  should  they  at 

any  future  time  be  afflicted  with  paralysis,  blindness^  or  any  other  visitation  which  may 

render  them  permanently  infirm  and  helpless/'    We  do  not  find  any  indication  of  what 

the  rates  were  to  be. 

Ins.  against  blindness  appears  a  most  legitimate  branch  of  bus.  ;  and  a  very  small  prem. 
would  M  sufficient  to  cover  the  risk,  provided  the  office  exercised  due  care  in  the  selection. 
The  Accident  Ins.  Co.  provides  '' specific  compensation"  in  case  of  the  loss  of  one  or 
both  eyes  by  accident ;  but  the  risk  is  not  separately  ins.  against. 

BLISS,  George,  Jun.,  counsellor-at-law,  pub.  at  N.  Y.  in  1872,  The  Law  of  Life  Lns.^ 
wUh  a  Chapter  on  Accident  and  Guarantee  Ins,  We  hear  this  work  spoken  of  with  high 
commendation  ;  we  hope  to  quote  it  in  these  p^ges. 

BLOCKADE  (firom  bloccato^  an  Italian  military  term). — ^The  disposition  of  troops  and  armed 
vessels  so  as  to  cut  off  all  external  communication  with  an  enemy's  port,  fortress,  city,  etc. 
The  practice  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Dutch  about  1584.  the  term  is  now 
generally  applied  to  the  blockade  of  a  port  by  armed  vessels.  The  two  essential  circum- 
stances necessary  to  make  good  a  blockade  are — (i)  That  there  be  actually  stationed  at 
the  place  a  sufficient  force  to  prevent  the  entry  or  exit  of  vessels  ;  and  (2)  that  the  party 
violating  it  shall  be  proved  to  have  been  aware  of  its  existence. 

With  regard  to  neutral  vessels  lying  at  the  place  where  the  blockade  commences,  the 
rule  is  that  thev  may  retire  freely  aiier  the  notification  of  the  blockade,  taking  with  them 
the  cargoes  with  which  they  may  be  already  laden ;  but  they  must  not  take  in  any  new  cargo. 
The  effisct  of  a  violation  of  blockade  to  the  offending  party  when  captured  is  ususdly 
the  condemnation  of  both  ship  and  caigo.  If,  however,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  parties 
to  whom  the  cargo  belongs  were  not  implicated  in  the  offence  committed  by  the  master 
of  the  ship,  the  cargo  will  be  restored.  It  has  sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  happened 
that  the  owners  of  the  cargo  have  been  found  to  have  been  the  only  guilty  parties,  in 
which  case  the  judgment  has  been  for  condemnation  of  the  cargo  and  restitution  of  the 
ship. — Wharton^s  Law  Lex,     [CAPTURE.]    [Prize.] 

BLOODY  Flux. — An  old  Saxon  alicu  for  Dysentery.  It  very  frequently  occurs  in  the 
earlier  Bills  of  Mort 

BLUE  Disease. — Blue  jaundice  of  the  ancients;  a  disease  in  which  the  complexion  is 
tinfi;ed  with  blue  or  venous  blood.    [Cyanosis.] 

BLYDENBURGH,  J.  W.,  pub.  in  New  York,  in  1844,  a  work  on  Usury,    [Usury.] 

BOARD. — An  assembly  of  directors  and  officers  for  the  despatch  of  bus. — usually  called  a 
board  meeting.  Boards  are  generally  held  weekly,  on  a  fixea  day  and  hour  ;  but  sometimes 
fortnightly,  or  monthly.    [Directors.] 

BOARD  OF  Trade. — ^A  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  appointed  for  the  consideration  of 
commercial  matters.  This  Board  exercises,  or  has  the  authority  to  exercise,  various  im- 
portant powers  in  relation  to  inSa  asso.,  either  in  common  with  other  joint-stock  asso.,  or 
specially. 

Under  the  56th  sec.  of  Cos.  Act,  1862,  "  The  Board  of  Trade  may  appoint  one  or  more 
competent  inspectors  to  examine  into  the  affairs  of  any  co.  under  this  Act.  and  to  report 
thereon,  in  such  manner  as  the  board  may  direct,  upon  the  applications  folloifiing." 

In  case  of  an  ins.  co.,  registered  under  that  Act,  having  its  capital  divided  into  shares, 
upon  the  application  of  members  holding  not  less  than  one-fifth  part  of  the  whole  shares 
of  the  CO.  for  the  time  being  issued  : 

Sec.  57.  The  application  shall  be  tupported  by  such  evidence  as  the  Board  of  Trade  maj  require  for 
thepurpose  of  showing  that  the  applicants  have  good  reason  for  rejjuiring  such  investigation  to  be  made, 
ana  that  they  are  not  actuated  oy  malicious  motives  in  instituting  the  same.  The  Board  may  aiso 
require  the  applicants  to  give  security  for  the  payment  of  the  costs  of  the  inquiry  before  appomting 
any  inspector  or  inspectors. 
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Sec.  58.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  officers  and  agents  of  the  Co.  to  prodace  Tor  the  examination  of 
the  inspectors,  all  books  and  documents  in  their  custody  or  power.  Any  inspector  ma^  examine  upon 
oath  toe  officers  and  agents  of  the  Co.  in  relation  to  its  bus.,  and  may  administer  such  oath 
accordingly.  If  any  officer  or  agent  refuses  to  produce  any  book  or  document  hereby  directed  to  be 
produced,  or  to  answer  any  question  relating  to  the  affiairs  of  the  Co.,  he  shall  incur  a  penalty  not 
exceeding  ^^5  in  respect  of  each  offence. 

Sec.  50.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  examination  the  inspectors  shall  report  thetr  opinion  to  the 
Board  of  Trade ;  such  report  shall  be  written  or  printed  as  the  Board  of  Trade  directs.  A  copy 
shall  be  forwarded  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the  re^tered  office  of  the  Co.»  and  a  further  copy  shall, 
at  the  request  of  the  members  upon  whose  application  the  inspection  was  made,  be  delivered  to  them, 
or  any  one  or  more  of  them.  All  expenses  of  and  incident  to  any  such  examination  as  aforesaid  shall 
be  defrayed  by  the  members  upon  whose  application  the  inspectors  were  appointed,  unless  the  Board 
of  Trade  shall  direct  the  same  to  be  paid  out  of  the  assets  of  the  Co.,  which  it  is  hereby  audiorized  to  do. 

The  Board  of  Trade  has  other  powers  under  this  Act  not  material  to  our  present  purpose. 
Under  the  Life  Assu.  Cos.  Act,  1870,  there  are  the  following  provisions  : 

16.  The  Board  of  Trade  may  direct  any  printed  or  other  documents  required  by  this  Act,  or  certified 
copies  thereof,  to  be  kept  by  the  Registrar  of  Joint-Stock  Companies  or  other  officer  of  the  Board  of 
Trade ;  and  any  person  may,  on  payment  of  such  fees  as  the  Board  of  Trade  may  direct,  inspect  Uie 
same  at  his  office,  and  procure  copies  thereof. 

17.  Every  statement,  abstract,  or  other  document  deposited  with  the  Board  of  Trade  or  with  the 
Registrar  of  Joint-Stock  Companies  under  this  Act  shall  be  receivable  in  evidence ;  and  every  docu- 
ment purporting  to  be  certified  by  one  of  the  secretaries  or  assistant  secretaries  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  or  by  the  said  Registrar,  to  be  such  deposited  document,  and  evenr  document  purporting  to 
be  similarly  certified  to  be  a  copy  of  such  deposited  document  shall,  if  produced  out  of  the  custody  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  or  of  the  said  Registrar,  be  deemed  to  be  such  deposited  document  as  aforesaid, 
or  a  copy  thereof,  and  shall  be  received  in  evidence  as  if  it  were  the  original  document,  unless  some 
variation  between  it  and  the  original  document  shall  be  proved. 

The  24th  sec  of  the  same  Act  provides  as  follows : 

The  Board  of  Trade  shall  lav  annually  before  Parliament  the  statements  and  abstracts  of  reports 
deposited  with  them  under  this  Act  during  the  preceding  year. 

The  first  return  under  this  Act  has  recently  [May,  1872]  been  issued. 

BOAT. — A  term  used  in  a  general  sense  to  denote  any  small  ship  or  vessel^  whether  open  or 
decked,  and  which  may  be  propelled  by  oars,  by  sails,  or  by  steam.  Boats  are  accordingly 
of  very  diflerent  forms  and  constructions,  having  reference  to  the  different  purposes  they 
are  intended  to  serve.  Under  this  term  are  comprehended  barges,  cutters,  pinnaces, 
yawls,  etc.  The  boats  which  constitute  part  of  the  proper  outfit  of  a  ship  are  included 
in  the  ins.  of  such  ship.     *'  Steam-boats,    as  applied  to  large  vessels,  is  a  misnomer. 

BODILY  Force. — It  is  manifest  that  the  power  of  a  nation  depends  not  onl^  upon  the 
numbers  of  its  people,  but  on  the  value  and  force  of  each  of  its  individuals  included  in 
the  enumeration.  If  they  are  feeble,  the  whole  is  weak ;  if  they  are  strong,  the  whole 
is  powerful ;  and  in  the  precise  proportion  that  these  elements  of  sickness  or  health, 
weakness  or  vigour,  are  presented  by  the  individuals,  the  general  power  of  the  community 
is  diminished  or  increased. — Dr,  JarviSy  i860.    [Health.]    [Sickness.] 

BODY,  Human. — See  Human  Body. 

BODY  Politic. — A  nation  ;  also  a  corporation. 

BOILER  Insurance. — See  Steam  Boiler  Ins. 

BOILER  Insurance  and  Steam  Power  Co.,  Lim.,  founded  in  Manchester  in  1865,  to 
take  over  and  carry  on  the  bus.  of  the  Steam  Boiler  Assu.  Co.,  estab.  in  1859.  The  cap. 
of  the  present  Co.  is  ;f  250,000,  in  50,000  shares  of  £^  ;  first  issue  40,000  shares.  Its 
objects  are:  (i.)  Ins.  steam  boilers,  with  the  buildings  and  machinery  connected  therewith, 
and  any  property  or  goods  stored  or  contained  in  such  buildings,  against  damage  from 
explosion  of  boilers  or  collapse  of  flues.  (2. )  Repairing,  or  altering  or  keeping  in  repair, 
boilers.  (3.)  Inspecting  steam  boilers  and  steam  engines,  and  advising  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  safe  and  economical  production  and  use  of  steam.  (4.)  Supplying 
manufacturers  and  others  with  steam  power,  etc.     The  prosp.  says  : 

This  Co.  was  formed  ...  for  the  purpose  of  affording  to  the  users  of  steam  power  efficient 
periodical  inspection  of  their  boilers,  combined  with  ins.  against  all  damage  resulting  from  explosion : 
with  a  view  of  preventing,  as  far  as  practicable,  those  frequent  disasters  so  destructive  both  to  life  ana 
property. 

During  the  first  few  ^ears  its  operations  were  chiefl]r  confined  to  the  manufocturing  districts  of 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire ;  but  the  principles  upon  which  it  was  formed  and  the  advantages  offered 
were  attended  with  such  marked  success,  that  the  directors  considered  it  necessary  in  the  year  1865 
to  increase  the  cap.  of  the  Co.,  etc. 

The  title  of  the  Co.  was  then  changed,  ...  and  its  operations  were  extended  to  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  The  Co.  has  now  well-qusdified  inspectors  residing  in  all  the  principal  dismcts  where 
steam  power  is  used ;  and  the  advantages  to  be  aerived  from  periodical  inspection,  combined  with  ins., 
are  daily  becoming  more  appreciated  by  the  public. 

The  number  of  steam  boiler  explosions  which  occur  in  this  country  is  much  larger  than 
would  be  supposed  by  a  casual  observer.  This  Co.  has  kept  note  of  some  500  which  have 
occurred  during  the  past  10  years  ;  and  there  are  many  of  which  the  public  hear  little  or 
nothing.  The  loss  of  life  resulting  from  the  500  explosions  named  has  exceeded  800 
persons.  The  fact  that  the  number  of  explosions  expenenced  by  this  Ca  has  been  below 
the  general  average,  is  considered  by  the  officers  of  the  Co.  to  be  an  evidence  of  the  benefits 
resulting  from  periodical  inspection.  The  average  number  of  inspections  annually  made 
by  (he  Co,  exceeds  55,000.     Upwards  of  22,000  boilers  have  been  insured  with  the  Co. 

The  actual  guarantees'afforded  to  insurers  in  this  Co.  are:  (i.)  Responsible  inspection  of 
the  boilers  ins.,  by  officers  of  the  Co.,  not  only  at  periodical  intervals,  but  at  any  other 
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time  when  necessanr,  with  written  reports  of  results,  (a.)  The  risk  to  the  Co.  of  all 
damage  otherwise  than  by  fire  that  may  result  from  explosion  of  boiler,  or  collapses  of 
the  flues,  not  only  to  the  boiler,  but  to  the  surrounding  property  up  to  the  amount 
insured.  The  Co.  further  undertakes,  by  special  contract,  all  repairs  of  boilers  necessitated 
by  **  wear  and  tear";  also  the  periodical  inspection  and  indicating  of  engines,  etc. 

The  following  is  the  T.  of  prems.  for  ins.  against  damage  from  explosion  of  boiler 
and  collapse  of  flues,  including  periodical  inspection  and  reports  on  the  condition  of 
the  boilers : 

f: 

Pr^fire  per  Square  Inch  on 
*      Safety  Valves.     • 


Not  exceeding  aolbs. 
Above  20lbs.  up  to  4olbs. 
Above  ^olbs.  up  to  6olbs. 
Above  oolbs , 


Tbrm  Onb  Ybar. 


Tbrm  FrvB  Ybars. 
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Example, — I.    Boiler  Class  A,  working  at  6olbs.  pressure,  amount,  ;£'200.     Prem., 
;f  2  lor.  p. a.    2.   Boiler  Class  A,  working  at  5olbs.  pressure,  insured  for  five  years, 
amount,  £yxy,     Prem.,  ;f  3  6f.  p.  a. 
Th^Co.  also  insures  boilers,  with  internal  furnaces,  if  in  good  condition,  and  adapted  to 
the  pressures  required,  up  to  the  amount  of  jf  300  for  an  ann.  prem.  oi  £i  i  is.  ta,  each. 
The  ins.  in  this  case  covers  all  damage  to  the  boiler  itself,  its  mountings,  and  the  adjacent 
property,  up  to  the  full  amount  ins.,  in  case  of  actual  explosion  ;  but  this  class  of  ins. 
does  not  cover  any  damage  to,  or  injury  of,  the  internal  flues  in  case  of  collapse — 
accidents  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  resulting  from  deficiency  of  water,  owing  to  neg- 
ligence on  the  part  of  the  attendants. 

Then  again  there  may  be  inspection  without  ins.  The  rate  for  this  is  17J.  6</.  per  boiler 
p.a. ;  or  in  case  of  a  number  of  boilers  a  special  contract  may  be  made.  This  payment 
secures  periodical  inspection  every  3  or  4  months,  and  a  written  report  containing 
information  and  advice. 

The  Co.  also  issues  pol.  of  ins.  on  the  lives  of  enginemen,  stokers,  and  all  persons 
attendant  upon  boilers  and  engines  ;  also  workpeople  employed  in  manufacturing  estab. 
liable  to  injury  or  death  from  boiler  explosions. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  any  mst.  which  has  been  productive  of  more  real  good 
than  this  particular  Co.,  and  impossible  to  find  one  which  has  been  attended  with  more 
marked  financial  success.  This  success  is  mainly  due  to  practical  management,  especially 
to  the  able  and  unceasing  devotion  of  its  Chief  Engineer  and  Man.,  Mr.  R.  B.  Longridge. 
The  ann.  reports  of  this  gentleman,  prepared  for  his  board,  and  printed  for  more  general 
use  and  reference,  are  regarded  not  only  with  great  interest  by  those  immediately  concerned, 
but  have  a  far  wider  range  of  usefulness  in  the  information  they  convey  regarding  the 
causes  of  explosion  in  the  boilers  which  come  more  especially  under  his  notice  by  reason 
of  disaster. 
The  subject  of  ins.  steam  boilers  will  be  treated  of  at  large  under  Steam  Boiler  Ins. 

BOILINQ  TO  Death. — ^The  punishment  for  poisoning  inflicted  by  22  Henry  III.  c.  9 
(a.d.  1267),  which  was  rep^ed  by  I  Edward  VI.  c.  12  (1547). 

BOILS  (Class,  Zymotic;  Order,  miasmatic)  are  not  generally  considered  dangerous,  yet 
every  year  some  deaths  are  recorded  as  resulting  from  them.  In  1867  there  were  ii— 
males,  7 ;  females,  4.  In  the  case  of  the  males,  3  were  in  the  first  year  of  life ;  I 
between  45  and  55  ;  2  between  55  and  65  ;  i  between  75  and  85.  In  the  case  of  the 
females,  i  was  in  the  first  year,  i  in  the  second ;  i  between  10  and  15 ;  i  between 
«  and  45. 

BOLOQNAy  Statute  of,  enacted  prior  to  1408;  printed  1498. — ^This  is  supposed  to 
contain  a  reference  to  the  practice  of  marine  ins.   See  Genoa,  Maritime  Statutes  of. 

BOLTON  and  South  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. — This  scheme  was  projected  in  1845, 
but  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  root  Its  proposed  cap.  was  ;f  500,000,  in  shares  of  ;£'20. 

BOMBAUQH,  Cf.  C,  M.D.,  the  accomplished  ed.  of  the  Baltimore  Underwriter,— He  was 
a  medical  officer  in  the  U.S.  armv,  and  on  retirinjg  in  1865,  with  impaired  health,  entered 
upon  his  present  enterprise,  in  which  we  wish  him  permanent  success.  Mr.  Bombaugh 
is  medical  examiner  for  several  life  offices. 

BOMBAY. — ^Mr.  Hewlett,  the  health  officer  of  the  city  of  Bombay,  in  his  report  for  the 
year  1867,  states  that  the  number  of  deaths  regis,  during  that  year  amounted  to  15,500. 
There  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  the  public  health  since  1865,  when  the  deaths 
were  28,631,  out  of  a  pop.  of  about  816,562.  The  ann.  mort.  in  each  of  the  four  years 
1864-7  respectively  to  looo  of  pop.,  was  30 '6,  35*0,  207,  and  19 'O.     The  mort.  from 

•  the  principal  epidemic  diseases  m  each  of  these  years,  to  lOOO  living,  was  as  follows  : 
Cholera,  5-9,  3-5,  '4  and  *i ;  smallpox,  2*1,  7,  I '3,  and  1*3 ;  measles,  '2,  *5,  *6,  and  *02; 
fever,  15*4,  22*9,  12*  I,  and  6*9.    The  deaths  regis,  in  1867  firom  each  of  these  diseases 
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wei-e:  Cholera,  ill;  smallpox,  1055;  measles,  24;  and  fever,  5674.  Of  the  deaths 
from  smallpox  836  were  those  of  children  who  had  not  completed  their  ninth  year. 
Vaccination  was  not  compulsory,  and  during  the  last  ten  years  no  less  than  9857  persons 
had  died  from  this  disease.  Including  the  stillborn,  the  deaths  numbered  i6,o£&  ;  11,890 
bodies  wete  buried,  3354  burnt,  and  844  exposed  to  carrion  birds.  Mr.  Hewlett  states 
that  the  Parsee  towers  of  silence  should  be  closed  ;  such  an  intelligent  race  as  the  Parsees 
should  abandon  a  mode  of  disposal  of  their  dead  which,  after  all,  is  only  a  continual 
reminder  of  the  tymnny  of  the  ancient  oppressors  of  their  race  in  Persia  before  their 
migration.  Of  the  15,500  deaths,  1836,  or  12  p.  c,  were  those  of  infants  under  a  month 
old;  3388,  or  22  p.c.,  were  those  of  children  aged  one  month  and  under  2  years; 
1204,  or  8  p.c,  were  children  aged  2  and  under  5  years ;  45  p.c.  of  the  total  deaths  were 
those  of  children  under  10  years  of  age.  In  the  district  of  Parell,  where  there  was  not 
one  built  drain,  the  mort.  in  1866  reached  the  high  proportion  of  40'!  per  1000 ;  and  in 
the  Esplanade  district,  where  two  native  infantry  regiments  were  quartered,  the  mort.  was 
35 '2  per  1000.  These  regiments  were  stationed  in  close  proximity  to  a  huge  cesspit ;  out 
of  227  deaths  in  the  district  last  year  163  occurred  among  persons  in  the  regimental  and 
other  lines,  75  deaths  being  caused  by  fever. 

The  mort  p.c.  among  the  different  castes  or  races  in  1867  was  as  follows :  Boodhists 
and  Jains,  etc.,  7*02  ;  Brahmuns,  i  '38 ;  Lingaets,  3*63 ;  Bhatias,  I  '04  ;  Hindoos  of  other 
castes,  1*50;  Hindoo  out-castes,  3*67;  Moosulmans,  2*65;  Parsees,  1*71 ;  Jews,  286; 
native  Christians,  2'57;  Indo- Europeans,  1*69  ;  Europeans,  2'5y  ;  negro- Africans,  5 '30; 
Chinese,  3*63.  Of  the  816,562  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Bombay  61,994  are  returned  as 
belonging  to  Asarcophagous  castes,  or  persons  of  non-flesh-eating  races ;  the  mort.  among 
these  was  2*05  p.c,  while  the  mort.  among  the  Sarcophagous  castes,  or  flesh-eating  races, 
was  I  '89  p.c  The  meteorological  returns  record  the  mean  barometric  pressure  in  the 
year  1867  at  Colaba  Observatory  at  29*823  inches ;  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air  in 
the  shade  was  78*9  degrees ;  the  absolute  range  was  30*8  degrees.  The  mean  dew  point 
was  71*5  degrees.     65*48  inches  of  rain  fell  at  Colaba  in  no  days. 

We  propose  to  give  the  T.  of  Mort.  for  Bombay,  and  much  other  important  information 
re^rding  European  health  and  longevity  there,  under  India. 
There  is  a  very  complete  fire  brigade  in  this  city. 

BOMBAY  Life  Assu.  Co.,  founded  in  Bombay,  i  May,  1823.  The  Co.  issued  no  whole- 
term  L.  pol.  It  had  three  classes  of  short-term  ins.,  viz.  : — For  one  year,  not  renewable 
without  a  fresh  certificate  of  health,  prem.  aged  30,  3^  p.c.  For  3  years,  renewable 
without  fresh  certificate  of  health,  ann.  prem.  aged  30,  3—  p.c.  For  5  years^  renewable 
without  fresh  certificate  of  health,  ann.  prem.  aged  30,  4  p.c 

BOM  ERIE,  from  the  Flemish  word  Bomey  which  signifies  the  keel  of  a  vessel  It  is  variously 
written  by  different  authors  Bof/urie,  Bodmerie^  BoddemeriL  A  term  of  marine  commerce 
particularly  in  use  on  the  coasts  of  Normandy.  It  is  a  sort  of  contract  or  loan  at  a  gross 
average,  assigned  to  the  keel  of  the  vessel ;  it  differs  from  Assu,  in  that  there  is  nothing 
due  in  virtue  of  this  contract  in  case  of  shipwreck,  but  only  when  the  vessel  arrives  safely 
in  port. — Savory,    [BonoMRY.] 

BON  Accord  L.  and  F.  Assu.,  Guarantee,  Rev.,  and  Annu.  Co  ,  founded  in  Aberdeen 
in  1845,  with  an  authorized  capital  of  ;f  500,000  in  25,000  shares  of  jf  20.  The  D.  of 
sett,  recites :  "That  a  new  assu.  co.  in  Aberdeen,  for  the  purposes  after  mentioned,  will 
be  of  local  and  public  utility,  as  well  as  of  advantage  to  the  partners,"  etc  The  L. 
poL  of  the  Co.  were  to  be  absolutely  indisputable.  Mr.  William  Gerden  was  Sec  In 
1849  the  bus.  of  the  Co.  was  trans,  to  the  Nort/iem,    The  Co.  was  conducted  on  the 

Proprietary  system. 
I  Accord  Marine  Ins.  Co.,  founded  in  Aberdeen  in  1839,  and  continued  its  bus.  down 
to  1^48,  when  it  passed  into  liquidation. 
BONA. — This  term,  according  to  the  Civil  Law,  includes  all  sorts  of  property  movable  and 
immovable. — Stores  Conflict  of  Laws,  Bona  Mobila  ;  movable  effects  and  goods. 
Bona  Peritura  ;  perishable  goods.  Bona  Vacantia  ;  stray  goods,  those  things  in 
which  nobody  claims  a  property,  and  which  belong  to  the  Crown  by  virtue  of  its 
prerogative.  — Blackstone, 

BONA  Fide. — With  good  faith ;  implying  the  absence  of  all  fraud  or  unfair  dealing  or 
acting,  whether  it  consists  in  simulation  or  dissimulation.  It  can  best  be  defined  with 
reference  to  things  opposed  to  it,  namely  mala  fides,  dolus  malus,  both  of  which  phrases, 
and  specially  the  latter,  are  often  used  in  a  technical  sense.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  ins. 
contracts  of  all  descriptions  that  they  be  entered  into  bond  fide, 

BOND  [fi-om  the  French  to  ^iW].— In  Law  a  deed  whereby  the  obligor,  or  party  binding 
himself,  obliges  himself,  his  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  called  the  penalty,  to  another  (the  obligee)  at  a  day  appointed.  There  is  a  con- 
dition added  that  if  the  obligor  does  .some  particular  act  the  obligation  shall  be  void  ; 
otherwise  shall  remain  in  full  force.  Annuities  are  often  secured  under  bonds  of  this 
character — hence  Annuity  Bonds,  A  bond  may  be  absolute  or  conditional.  See  also 
Post  Obit  Bonds. 

BOND  Creditor. — A  creditor  whose  debt  is  secured  by  a  bond. 

BONDING  OF  Goods.— See  Goods  in  Bond. 
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BONDSMAN.->A  surety. 

BONUS  [from  the  Latin,  Good], — A  prem.  given  in  add.  to  int.  for  a  loan,  or  for  a  privilege, 
as  the  Charter  of  a  bank  ;  a  boon — BouvUr,  A  prem.;  an  advantage. — Wharton,  An 
extra  dividend  to  the  shareholders  of  a  joint-stock  co.,  out  of  accumulated  profits. — Gilbert, 
A  sum  of  money  paid  to  the  agent  of  a  co.,  or  to  the  master  of  a  vessel  in  add.  to  a  share 
in  the  profits,  or  to  stated  compensation  by  the  month,  year,  etc. —  Webster,  The  word 
ddes  not  even  appear  in  the  earlier  eds.  of  Johnson ;  or  in  Walker,  and  some  other 
dictionaries. 

We  see  by  the  forgoing,  that  the  word  Bonus  -  a  word  bearing  in  the  eyes  of  most 
policy-holders,  not  to  say  of  ins.  officials  also,  the  greatest  signification  of  any  word  in  the 
ins.  vocjlbulaiy— does  not  appear  at  all  in  some  dictionaries  ;  and  by  none  of  the  leading 
lexicographers  is  it  rendered  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  generally  understood  here,  viz.,  as 
an  abatement  or  return  of  prem, ;  or  accession  or  advantage  to  a  pol,  0/  ins.  In  the 
U.  S.  the  word  Dividend  is  employed. 

The  periodical  investigations  mto  the  afiairs  of  L.  offices—  now  usually  spoken  of  as  bonus 
investigations— ^\6.  not  really  originate  in  such  an  object.  They  were  advocated  first  by 
Dr.  Price,  and  afterwards  by  Dale  and  others,  as  a  means  of  testing  the  sufficiency  of  the 
reserve  fund  of  a  L.  office  to  meet  the  generally  increasing  liability  which  must  fall  upon 
it.  The  test  so  instituted  of  course  showed  whether  the  fund  was  in  excess  of  or  minus 
the  actual  requirements ;  and  when  in  later  years  the  Equitable^  for  reasons  peculiar  to 
itself,  commenced  the  system  of  allocating  the  surplus  lunds  to  its  policy-holders,  the 
amount  appropriated  for  such  a  purpose  became  regarded  as  a  special  "good,"fl^., 
Bonus;' and  when  periods  were  defined  for  this  purpose,  in  the  moral  certainty  of  a 
surplus,  these  were  termed  bonus  periods.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  bonus  must,  or 
should,  owe  its  existence  entirety  to  the  fact  of  there  being  a  disposable  surplus,  A  surplus 
which  mav  be  safely  disposed  of,  being  ascertained,  the  question  next  arises  as  to  how  it 
shall  be  disposed  of.  For  this  reason  we  intend  to  treat  of  the  entire  subject  of  bonuses 
under  Surplus.  Thus — Surplus:  mode  of  ascertaining;  periods  of  ascertaining; 
methods  of  distributing.  In  this  manner  we  shall  cover  the  whole  ground ;  and  the  reader 
will  have  the  advantage  of  having  in  the  mean  time  learned  the  views  of  the  best  writers 
on  several  incidental  questions,  such  as  the  degree  of  mort.  to  be  expected  ;  the  rate  of 
int  to  be  assumed  ;  and  the  character  of  the  investments  :  all  of  which,  as  we  shall  see, 
constitute  important  elements  of  consideration  in  the  investigation  for  surplus. 

It  will  be  convenient,  however,  that  we  should  here  briefly  refer  to  one  or  two  points 
of  practice  in  relation  to  Bonuses. 

1.  It  has  been  determined  beyond  all  question  that  participation  in  the  profits  of  an 
ins.  asso.  does  not  in  itself  create  any  partnership  liability.  The  cases  which  have  led  to 
the  determination  of  this  principle  will  be  reviewed  in  detail  under  Profits,  Par- 
ticipation IN. 

2.  It  has  been  decided  (and  the  decision  several  times  confirmed),  that  the  payment  of 
an  add.  or  larger  prem.,  with  the  view  of  participating  in  the  surplus,  does  not  entitle  the 
person  so  paying,  to  any  larger  proportion  of  the  funds,  should  the  office  become  insolvent, 
than  a  person  wno  has  not  paid  any  such  higher  rate  ;  that  is  the  parti,  and  non-parti,  pol. 
will  share  pari passti  with  the  general  creditors  in  the  administration  of  the  assets. 

3.  .That  an  ins.  asso  is  not  bound  to  cany  on  bus.  with  the  view  of  earning  profits  to 
distribute  among  its  participating  pol. -holders.     [Argus  Life.] 

4.  The  assignment  of  a  pol.  will  carry  with  it,  unless  the  contrary  intention  appear  in 
the  instrument  by  which  the  assignment  is  effected,  all  the  bonuses,  whether  accrued  or 
accruing,  to  the  principal  sum ;  and  the  bonuses  may  be  sued  for  with  the  principal  sum. 
The  same  rule  applies  to  l^atees  under  a  will  t  they  are  entitled  to  all  bonuses  accrued 
and  accruing  on  a  pol.  bequeathed  to  them,  ^en  though  the  bonuses  far  exceed  the 
principal  sum  insured. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  bonuses — that  is,  bonuses  on  shares  of  inst,  cos.  In  all  joint- 
stock  ins.  COS.,  some  proportion  of  any  surplus,  from  time  to  time  appropriated  for 
division,  is  reserved  for  the  shareholders.  This  is  beyond  the  dividends  ann.  declared. 
A  question  has  arisen  as  to  whether  the  bonus  accruing  after  the  death  of  the  testator 
upon  ins.  shares  that  have  been  bequeathed  is  to  be  considered  in  the  nature  of  income, 
or  aa  increase  of  the  cap.    This  point  we  shall  follow  out  under  Shares  in  Ins.  Offices. 

BOOKSy  Inspection  of. — An  impression  very  generally  prevails  that  the  books  of  a  joint- 
stock  CO.,  ins.  or  otherwise,  may  be  inspect^  bv  any  share  or  policy  holder  or  creditor 
at  his  pleasure.  This  is  not  so.  The  r^;is.  of  members  of  any  co.  regis,  under  the 
Cos.  Acts,  1862-67,  may  be  seen  at  any  convenient  time  (see  Register  of  Members), 
and  all  the  the  documents  regis,  at  the  Joint-Stock  Cos.  R^s.  Office  maybe  inspected  for 
a  small  fee  (see  Registration  Office  for  Joint-Stock  Cos.).  The  auditors  are 
generally  the  only  persons  beyond  the  regular  officials  of  the  office  who  have  any  power 
to  inspect  the  books,  and  this  power  is  generally  given  by  the  deed  or  articles  of^asso. 
When  a  co.  passes  into  liquidation,  then  [Cos.  Act,  1862,  sec.  156]  creditors  and  con- 
tributories  may,  under  an  order  from  the  court,  inspect  books  and  documents.  [Board 
of  Trade.] 

BOOLE,  George,  LL.D.,  pub.  in  1854,  An  Investigation  of  the  Laws  of  Thought,  on  which 
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art  founded  the  Mathematical  TheorUs  of  Logic  and  Probabilities.     He  has  also  pub.  other 

works  on  mathematical  subjects  outside  our  range. 
BOOTH,  David,  pub.  in  1818,   Tables  of  Simple  Interest  on  a  new  Plan  of  Arrangement, 

[Interest.] 
BORA. — A  very  violent  wind  experienced  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Adriatic  Sea — ^fortunately 

for  underwriters,  of  very  brief  duration. 
BORDER  Counties  Fire  Office,  The,  founded  in  Dumfries  in  1870,  with  an  authorized 

cap.  of  ;f  100,000,  in  shares  of  £i.    Powers  to  increase  cap. 
This  Co.  was  founded  by  Mr.  John  Innes  ;  and  amongst  its  promoters  were  many  of 

the  leading  merchants,  bankers,  and  manufacturers,  in  Dumfries,  and  the  neighbourhood. 

The  prosp.  said : 

The  Border  Counties  F.  Office  is  being  formed  throughout  the  counties  of  Wigtown,  Kirkcudbright, 
Dumfries,  Selkirk,  Roxburgh^  Berwicli^  Northumberland,  and  Cumberland,  for  the  purpose  of  farther 
facilitating  and  cultivating  in  these  districts  the  practice  of  ins.  against  loss  or  aama^  by  fire,  of 
merchandize,  buildings,  farming  stock,  etc.  It  is,  however,  not  intended  to  confine  its  operations  to  these 
counties,  but  to  have  branches  and  agencies  in  all  the  princi^  centres  of  business  throughout 
Gt.  Brit,  and  Ireland,  etc.    Theprincipal  offices  will  be  in  l>umfnes. 

That  there  is  room  for  a  new  F.  office  may  be  assumed  from  the  following  facts : — Calculations  have 


Scottish  F.  offices  alone  represent  an  increase  of  bus.  of  over  loo  p.c. ;  this  of  itself  would  fully  warrant 
the  promoters  in  assuming  that  a  new  F.  office  will  meet  with  great  encouragement.  The  success  of  a 
new  CO.  well  and  economically  managed,  cannot  be  doubted.  Tne  transactions  of  the  Border  Countiet 
F.  office  shall  be  distinguished  by  the  utmost  liberality  in  dealing  with  the  insured,  the  prompt  settle- 
ment of  claims,  and  economy,  consistent  with  efficient  management.  The  public,  it  is  hoped,  will 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  a  co.  holding  out  such  inducements,  and  it  is  believed  that  these 
advantages,  amount  others,  applied  by  an  efficient  and  highly  influential  Directory,  will  have  the 
effect  of  causing  the  bus.  of  this  office,  within  a  short  period,  to  meet  the  expectations  of  its  founders. 

BORE. — A  word  used  to  express  a  sudden  rise  in  the  tide  in  certain  estuaries — as  in  the 
Hoogley  river,  between  Feb.  and  Nov.,  at  the  new  and  full  moon  ;  in  the  Severn  near 
Bristol ;  in  some  of  the  American  rivers  ;  and  especially  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  where,  at 
the  river  Petticodiac,  the  tide  rises  76  feet.  It  also  occurs  at  Borneo,  and  several  riven 
in  the  East. 

BORING-WORM.— The  Teredo  navalis  is  so  called.  This  is  the  worm  which  enters  wood 
in  salt  water,  and  there  expands  until  it  attains  the  size  of  a  finger.  It  bores  the  wood 
into  which  it  enters,  during  the  whole  of  the  passage  between  high  and  low  water- 
mark, completely  riddling  in  those  parts,  and  causing  an  infinite  amount  of  damage  to 
ships,  etc.  It  is  supposed  that  creosote  is  the  only  effective  preservative  against  the 
ravages  of  this  insect. 

BORN  ALIVE. — A  term  applied  to  those  newly-born  infants  only  who  exhibit  other  acts  of 
life  than  that  of  respiration  :  this  is  indeed,  according  to  English  law,  a  sign  of  Ufe,  but 
not  of  live  birth — not  of  being  wholly  bom  alive.— /^^. 

In  Gt  Britain  regis,  is  onl^  extended  to  children  actually  bom  alive ;  whereas  in  most 
of  the  European  nations  it  is  extended  to  the  stillbom.  The  leading  case  on  what  con- 
stitutes being  bom  alive  is  Brock  v.  Kellock^  where  the  decision  was  confirmed  on  appeaL 
It  is  in  conformity  with  the  above. 

BORNIER,  M.,  pub.  in  Paris,  in  1729,  Conferences  des  Ordonnances  de  Louis  XIK,  etc, 
spoken  of  in  our  hist,  of  Marine  Ins. 

BORROWING. — Contracting  a  loan  on  security ;  taking  money  on  credit.  Borrowing 
money  on  life  pol.  shoidd  only  be  resorted  to  in  extreme  cases  ;  and  the  loan  should  be 
repaid  by  means  of  the  next  bonus,  or  otherwise  at  an  early  date.  A  loan  takes  the 
vitality  out  of  a  life  pol. 

BORTHWICK,  Archibald,  late  Consulting  Act.  of  City  of  Glasgow  L.  On  the  founding 
of  this  Co.  in  1838  Mr.  Borthwick  was  its  Man.  ;  but  he  retired  from  that  position  about 
1839,  to  resume  his  former  profession  of  an  accountant — a  profession  which  occupies  a  high 
social  status  in  Scotland,  and  from  which  many  of  the  most  distinguished  managers  of 
Scotch  ins.  offices  have  been  drawn.  Mr.  Borthwick,  however,  remained  Consulting 
Act.  of  the  Co.,  and  continued  to  occupy  that  position  down  to  the  period  of  his  death. 
He  was  also  for  a  short  period  Man.  or  Act.  of  the  Mutucd  Accumulation  L. ;  and 
between  1845  ^md  1849  Act  of  the  United  Deposit  L.     Mr.  Borthwick  died  about  1861. 

BORTHWICK,  Cunningham,  now  Lord  Borthwick,  practised  as  a  consulting  act.about 
the  years  1839  and  1840 — firm  Sang  and  Borthwick.  Afterwards  he  became  a  partner 
with  his  brother  Archibald,  last  nam^.  Lord  Borthwick  is  at  the  present  time  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Lond.  Stock  Exchange. 

BORTHWICKi  James  [uncle  of  the  preceding],  for  many  years  Act.  and  Man.  of  the 
North  Britishy  from  which  positions  he  retired  in  1857.     He  died  in  1866,  aged  85  years. 

BOSTON,  U.S.,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts. — In  1702  this  city  was  visited 
with  smallpox,  which  carried  off  some  300  of  its  then  limited  pop.  In  172T  it  had 
another  smallpox  visitation,  when  884  died  therefrom.  In  1729  the  measles  caused  some 
increase  of  the  mort. ;  and  in  1730  the  smallpox  again  appeared  and  carried  off  about  400. 
In  1745-6-7  an  epidemic  fever,  brought  fi-om  Cape  Breton,  caused  a  largely  increased 
mort     In  1752  it  was  reported  that  no  less  than  7669  persons  were  seized  with  the 
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smallpox,  of  whom  569  died.    Regarding  this  visitation,  the  following  interesting  facts 
have  been  preserved : 

Took  it  naturally  :    Whites^  5060— died,  470.    Blacks,  485~died,  69. 
„    by  inoculation :    „       1985 —    „      24.         „       139—   «i      6. 
The  white  and  black  inhabitants  at  that  date  numbered  15,684  ;  of  whom  5998  had 
been  attacked  by  the  disease  previously ;   1843  moved  out  of  the  town.    Out  of  the  total 
of  669  deaths,  527  died  durii^  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June.     It  commenced  in 
January,  and  disappeared  in  September. 

An  Account  of  the  Burials  aiKl  Baptisms  in  Boston,  1701-52  : 

Yean.       Whites.     Blacks.    Totab.    Baptisms. 


1 701 
1702 

1703 
1704 

1705 

1706 

1707 

1708 

1709 

1710  ■ 

171I 
1712 

1713 
1714 

1715 
1716 

1717 

1718 

1719 

1720 

172I 

1722 

1723 
1724 

1725 

1726 

Most  of  the  preceding  facts  and  figures  are  drawn  from  the  dnt^s  Mag,  for  1753. 

Boston  in  its  more  modem  phase  has  become  congenial  soil  for  the  development  of  ins. 
in  all  its  branches.  The  pop.  of  the  city  in  i860  was  178,000;  it  isnow  prob.  nearer 
250,00a  There  is  perhaps  bo  city  in  the  world  wherein  a  larger  proportion  of  the  citizens 
are  ins.,  or  for  a  larger  amount,  than  Boston.  In  add.  to  some  very  excellent  local  offices, 
most  of  the  leading  ins.  asso.  of  the  U.S.  have  agencies  here.  The  names  of  Russell, 
Lyon  and  Nason,  Famham  Pkmimer,  and  many  others,  which  we  cannot  at  the  moment  re- 
adl,  must  be  for  ever  associated  with  the  development  of  ins.  in  this  city  and  its  surround- 
ings. But  high  above  all  these  must  yet  be  placed  that  of  Prof.  Elizur  Wright,  of  whose 
laoours  in  the  cause  of  ins.  we  shall  have  to  speak  in  detail  under  Massachusetts. 
BOTTOM  OF  A  Shik — Is  strictly  that  portion  of  the  vessel  which  is  under  water ;  but  in 
a  more  general  sense  it  signifies  the  snip  itself;  as  "  insuring  a  ship's  bottom ;"  a  trade 


146 

— 

146 

441 

— 

441 

159 

— 

«59 

203 

238 

17 

220 

44 

282 

216 

% 

261 

225 

263 

245 

i^ 

291 

^ 

82 
47 

377 
295 

305 

58 

480 

^£ 

46 

lOO 

340 

73 

413 

281 

55 

336 

284 

46 

355 

371 
334 

38a 

253 

51 

304 

261 

68 

329 

968 

134 

1 102 

240 

33 

273 

242 

71 

413 

3^ 

47 

407 

268 

56 

324 

290 

53 

343 

Years.       WUtes.    Blacks.     Totals.   Baptisms. 


1727 

1728 

373 

io6 

479 

— 

385 

"3 

498 

— 

1729 

471 

99 

570 

— 

1730 

740 

160 

^ 

— 

I73I 

318 

90 

408 

563 

1732 

400 

99 

499 

526 

1733 

374 

84 

458 

526 

1734 

440 

80 

528 

536 

1735 

370 

15 

017 

579 

1736 

532 

85 

514 

1737 

516 

91 

607 

519 

1738 

^It 

100 

576 

530 

1739 

468 

86 

554 

499 

1740 

568 

136 

704 

52' 

1741 

455 

100 

555 

680 

1742 

445 

y^ 

517 

716 

1743 

536 

620 

5!l 

1744 

425 

72 

497 

566 

1745 

706 

74 

780 

573 

1746 

479 

99 

578 

480 

v,% 

710 

67 

777 

492 

626 

114 

740 

504 

1749 

581 

96 

677 

493 

1750 

507 

97 

604 

fit 
5:o 

I75I 

§93 

76 

624 

488 

1752 

116 

1009 

357 

in  "foreign  bottoms,"  etc. 


BOTTOMREE  Co.,  The.— During  the  South  Sea  mania,  1720,  a  Co.  under  this  title  was 
'  projected,  and  the  shares  with  j^i  paid  sold,  according  to  Anderson,  for  jf  3.  Whether 
this  was  the  Co.  already  spoken  of  as  Beel^s  Bottomree  (or  Bottomry),  we  cannot  discover 
with  certainty.  By  notice  in  the  DaUy-  Courant  of  loth  March,  a  general  meeting  of  the 
proprietors  was  called  for  the  day  foUowing,  in  Merchant  Taylors  Hall,  *^*  when  matters 
of  great  moment  would  be  brought  forward,  which  made  the  attendance  of  the  proprietors 
very  necessary." 

BOTTOMRY  [formerly  called  Bottomree;  and  occasionally  corrupted  into  Bumtnaree,  prob. 
from  the  Dutch  Bomeriel. — A  species  of  mortgage  or  hypothecation  of  a  ship,  by  which 
her  keel  or  bottom  is  pledged /ariem  pro  toto>  (in  whole  and  in  part)  as  the  security  for  the 
repayment  of  a  sum  of  money  borrowed.  Thus,  the  owner  or  captain  of  a  ship  may, 
under  certain  circumstances  to  be  hereafter  explained,  borrow  money,  either  to  fit  ner  out 
so  as  to  pvooeed  on  her  vc^rage,  or  to  purchase  a  cargo  for  the  voyage,  or  to  provide  for 
repairs,  refit,  and  other  contingencies  on  the  voyage.  The  leading  condition  upon  which  the 
loan  is  obtamed  is,  that  if  the  ship  be  lost  on  her  voyage,  the  lender  loses  his  money  ;  but 
if  she  arrive  in  safetv  at  the  destination  fixed  at  the  time  of  obtaining  the  advance,  then 
the  money  borrowed  is  to  be  repaid,  together  with  the  interest  or  prem.  agreed  upon  at 
the  time  of  borrowing,  at  whatever  rate  that  may  be ;  and  quite  irrespective  of  any 
restriction  as  to  the  rate  of  int.  on  ordinary  loan  transaction^. 
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But  there  is  another  special  incident  in  relation  to  loans  on  Bottomry,  and  it  is  this — ^that 
where  several  loans  have  been  obtained  on  the  same  ship,  they  are  to  be  repaid  in  the 
inverse  order  to  which  they  were  obtained,  viz.  the  last  loan  first,  and  the  others  in  like  order. 

Much  attention  has  been  drawn  to  loans  of  this  class,  and  mainly  for  the  following 
reasons,  i.  They  are  very  ancient — apparently  coeval  with  the  earliest  development  of 
maritime  commerce.  2.  They  were  apparently  devised  with  the  view  of  defeating 
the  varying  restrictions  to  Usury ;  or,  if  not  especially  so  devised,  were  veiy  soon 
specially  adapted  to  that  end.  3.  They  being  in  themselves  a  species  of  marine  ins.  are 
supposed  to  nave  led  directly  up  to  the  present  system  of  marine  ins.  In  every  aspect  the 
subject  is  one  which  we  deem  worthy  of  the  careful  consideration  of  the  student,  and 
even  of  the  general  reader. 

There  are  several  modifications  of  the  contract  of  Bottomry  which  must  be  here  ex- 
plained, in  order  to  guard  against  confusion.  Thus,  where  the  loan  is  not  upon  the  ship, 
out  upon  the  ^oods  and  merchandize  only,  these  being  necessarily  liable  to  be  sold  or 
exchanged,  in  tne  course  of  the  voyage,  it  becomes  almost  a  necessary  condition  of  such 
a  loan  that  the  borrower  becomes  personally  bound  to  answer  the  contract  This  is 
called  taking  up  money  at  Respondentia.  A  leading  distinction,  apart  from  this  element 
of  personal  risk  of  the  borrower,  arises  :  for  whereas  in  a  loan  on  Bottomry  the  lender 
runs  no  risk,  even  though  the  goods  and  merdiandize  be  lost ;  so,  in  a  loan  on  Respondentia^ 
the  lender  must  be  paid  his  principal  and  int.,  even  though  tiie  ship  perish — ^proViding  the 
goods  and  merchandize  are  made  safe.    In  most  other  respects  the  contracts  are  analogous. 

There  is  another  and  a  distinct  form  of  contract,  in  which  the  money  borrowed  is 
neither  secured  upon  the  ship  nor  its  cargo,  but  stands  at  the  mere  hazard  of  the  voyage 
itself  As  when  a  man  lends  a  merchant  ;^iooo  to  be  employed  in  a  beneficial  trade, 
upon  the  condition  to  be  repaid  with  extraordinary  int.  in  case  a  given  voyage  be  safely 
performed.  This  was  termed  by  the  Romans  Fanus  Nauticum.  It  is  sometimes  termed 
Usura  Maritima^  or  Pecunia  j.  rajectina.  Each  of  these  forms  of  contract  will  be  spoken 
of  and  defined  under  its  proper  alphabetical  head.  They  are  a  great  deal  too  indis- 
criminately spoken  of  by  manv  of  the  writers  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  quote. 

It  will  be  seen  that  each  of  these  forms  of  contract  embodies  the  one  principle  which 
could  alone  lift  them  out  of  the  range  of  the  prohibitions  against  usury,  viz.,  that  the 
repayment  of  the  principal  advanced,  as  well  as  the  recompence  for  its  use,  is  made  to 
dq^end  upon  the  successful  accomplishment  of  the  voyage.  The  elements  of  maritime 
risk  being  thus  incorporated  into  the  contract,  it  became  impossible  to  estimate  (in  the  eye 
of  the  law)  how  much  of  the  consideration  to  be  paid  for  the  loan  was  for  int.,  and  how 
much  for  the  risk  of  voyage ;  yet  if  12  p.c.  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  proper  rate  for 
the  loan  of  money  on  a  ship  in  harbour  (as  we  shall  see  hereafter  was  the  case  in  Rome), 
all  that  was  paid  beyond  that  rale  when  the  ship  went  out  to  sea  might  well  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  a  premium  for  insuring  the  safety  of  the  voyage. 

Regarding  the  origin  of  Bottomrv  contracts,  we  can  only  supplement  what  we  have 
already  said  by  the  dictum  of  Sir  William  Jones,  and  the  Hon.  Mountstuart  Elphinstone, 
who  expressly  mention  the  loan  on  bottomry  as  practised  by  the  nations  ot  India  in 
remote  ages.  Among  those  portions  of  the  Institutes  of  Menu  which  are  still  extant  is  that 
which  treats  on  sea  laws^  and  which  warrants,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  F.  Hendriks,  the  com- 
ment of  the  writers  just  named.  A  question  indeed  turns  upon  the  antiquity  of  these  Institutes, 
Some  writers  have  contended  that  they  date  back  for  a  period  of  6000  years.  We  have  ha4 
to  assert  in  another  part  of  this  work  [Usury]  that  they  may  not  be  entitled  to  nearly 
such  a  remote  antiquity.  We  learn  from  the  Vyavahara  Mayuka:  a  Treatise  on  the 
Hindoo  Law^  by  Nilakamtha  Bhatta,  whidi  discusses  the  rates  of  int.  lawful  to  be 
taken,  that  it  had  been  ordained  by  Yajnavalkya  that  **  all  borrowers  who  travel  through 
vast  forests  may  pay  ten^  and  such  as  travel  the  ocean  twenty^  in  the  hundred.'*  These 
last  words  seem  to  imply  loans  to  merchants  who,  as  was  the  custom  in  early  periods, 
sailed  with  their  merchandize  to  trade  in  ports  more  or  less  distant.  The  first  seems  to 
relate  to  transport  ins,  ;  the  latter  to  advances  on  bottomry.  The  passage  is  at  least 
sufficientiy  obscure  to  justify  such  a  surmise.  We  gladly  pass  from  the  regions  of  doubt 
to  those  of  authentic  record. 

The  Greeks,  who  flourished  several  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  not  only  under- 
stood but  practised  Bottomry  to  a  very  considerable  extent  The  money  was  lent  either 
upon  the  ship's  cai^o  or  freightage,  or  on  the  ship  itself,  for  a  specified  time— commonly 
that  of  the  voyage.  Int.  at  the  rate  of  a  tenth,  i.e.  10  p.c.  was  the  minimum  rate ;  and 
the  other  rates  mentioned  are  12},  i6|,  20,  and  33}.  In  the  age  of  Lysias  [B.C.  440]  and 
Isaeus  [B.C.  400],  18  p.c.  appears  to  have  been  the  common  rate.  The  voyages  were 
mostly  short 

Bottomry  was  considered  a  matter  of  so  much  importance  in  Athens,  that  fraud  or 
breach  of  contract  in  transactions  connected  with  it  was  sometimes  punbhable  with  death. 
The  loans  were  generally  made  upon  the  cargo  shipped,  sometimes  on  the  vessel  itself, 
and  sometimes  on  the  money  to  be  received  or  due  for  passengers  and  freightage.  The  int. 
as  well  as  the  principal  was  dependent  on  the  due  performance  of  the  voyage.  The 
lenders  took  every  precaution  against  negligence  or  deception  on  the  part  of  the 
borrowers ;  the  latter  also  were  careful  to  have  witnesses  present  when  the  cargo  was  put 
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on  board,  for  the  purpose  of  deposing,  if  necessary,  to  a  bond  fide  shipping  of  the  required 
amount  of  good&  The  loan  itself  was  either  for  the  voyage  out,  or  for  the  voyage  out 
and  home.  In  the  former  case  the  principal  and  int.  were  paid  at  the  place  of  destination, 
either  to  the  creditor  himself  if  he  sailed  in  the  ship,  or  to  an  authorized  agent.  In  the 
case  of  the  voyage  out  and  home,  the  payment  was  made  on  the  return  of  Sie  ship  ;  and 
it  was  specially  provided  in  the  afi;reement  between  the  contracting  parties  that  she  should 
sail  to  certain  specified  places  only.  A  deviation  from  the  terms  of  the  agreement  in  this 
and  other  respects  was,  according  to  a  clause  usually  inserted  in  the^  agreement, 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  twice  the  amount  of  the  money  lent.  Moreover,  if  the  goods 
which  formed  the  orig.  security  were  sold,  fresh  articles,  of  the  same  value,  were  to  be 
shipped  in  their  place. 

Tne  rate  of  int.  would  of  course  vary  with  the  risks  and  duration  of  the  voyage. 
Xenophon  speaks  of  the  5th  and  3rd  parts  of  the  cap.  lent  as  being  commonly  given  in 
Bottomry — referring  here  to  voyages  out  and  home.  The  int.  of  an  8th,  i.e,  12^,  mentioned 
by  Demosthenes,  was  for  money  lent  on  a  Trireme  [a  war  vessel  propelled  by  oars]  during 
a  passage  from  Sestos  to  Athens ;  but  upon  condition  that  she  should  first  go  to  Hierum, 
to  convoy  vessels  laden  with  com.  The  principal  and  int  were  to  be  paid  at  Athens  on 
her  arrival  there. 

But  not  only  have  we  this  general  knowledge  of  the  contract  of  Bottomry  among  the 
Greeks,  but  we  have  the  very  substance  of  the  contract  itself.  In  the  speech  of 
Demosthenes  against  Lacritus  [proU.  about  340  B.C.];  we  ^nd  the  following  contract 
recited,  and  we  place  alongside  of  it  a  modern  Bottomry  bill,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 

Androcles  of  Sphettoe,  and  Nausicrates  To  aU  men  to  whom  these  presents  shall 

of  Carystus,   have  lent  to  Artemon  [of        come.   I,  A,  B,  of  Bengal,  mariner,  part- 


whom  Lacritus  was  brother  and  heir],  and 
to  ApoIIodorus  of  Phaselis,  three  thousand 
drachmae  of  silver  upKxi  a  cargo  to  be 
conveyed  from  Athens  to  Mende  or  to 
Scione,  thence  to  the  Bosphorus,  and,  if 
they  please,  along  the  left  coast,  as  far  as 
the  Borysthenes,  to  return  to  Athens. 

The  borrowers  shall  pay  interest  at  the 
rate  of  225  per  1000  [224  p.c] ;  but  if 
they  do  not  pass  from  the  Black  Sea  to 
the  Temple  [of  the  Argonauts — the  Thra- 
cian  Bosphorus]  until  after  the  setting  of 
Arcturus  [ue.  before  the  20th  Sept.  or 
thereabouts,  when  the  navigation  began 
to  be  dangerous],  they  shall  pay  300  in- 
terest per  1000  [30  p.c.].  They  pledge  for 
the  sum  lent,  three  thousand  jars  of  Men- 
dean  wine,  which  they  shall  convey  from 
Mende,  or  from  Scione,  on  board  a  ship 
of  twenty  oars,  of  which  Hyblesius  is 
captain.  They  neither  owe  nor  shall 
borrow  an3rthing  from  anybody  upon  the 
wine  appropriated  to  this  loan. 

They  shall  brine;  back  to  Athens,  on 
board  the  same  ££ip,  the  goods  which 
they  shall  have  bought  with  the  price  of 
this  wine ;  and  when  they  arrive  there, 
they  shall  pay  to  the  lenders,  by  virtue  of 
the  present  deed,  stipulated  sum  within 
twenty  days,  reckoning  from  the  day  on 
which  they  enter  the  Port  of  Athens, 
without  other  deduction  than  the  losses 
or  jettisons  agreed  to  by  the  general  con- 
sent of  the  passengers,  or  those  which 
they  may  have  experienced  from  (the 
attacks  of)  enemies.  With  sudi  single 
exception,  they  shall  pay  the  whole,  and 
shall  deliver  to  the  creditors,  free  of  any 
charge,  .le  goods  appropriated,  until  su^ 
time  as  they  shall  have  paid  in  full  the 
interest  and  the  principal  stipulated  by 
the  present  deed. 

If  this  sum  be  not  paid  within  the 
defined  term,  the  creditors  may  cause 
these  goods  to  be  sold  ;  and  if  their  pro- 
ceeds therefrom  do  not  amount  to  the  sum 


owner,  and  master  of  ship  called  the  Exeter ^ 
of  the  burthen  of  500  tons  and  upwards, 
now  riding  at  anchor  in  Table  Bay,  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  send  greeting  : 
Whereas  I,  the  said  A.  B.^  part-owner 
and  master  of  the  aforesaid  ship  called 
the  Exeter^  now  in  prosecution  of  a  voyage 
from  Bengal  to  the  port  of  Lond.,  having 
put  into  Table  Bay  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  provision  and  other  supplies 
necessary  for  the  continuation  and  per- 
formance of  the  voyage  aforesaid,  am  at 
this  time  necessitated  to  take  up,  upon 
the  adventure  of  the  said  ship  called  the 
Exeter^  the  sum  of  £1000  sterling  moneys 
of  GL  Brit,  for  setting  the  said  ship  to 
sea,  and  fiimishxng  her  with  provisions 
and  necessaries  for  the  said  voyage,  which 
sum  C,  D. ,  of  the  Cape  of  Go^  Hope, 
master-attendant,  hath  at  my  request  lent 
unto  me  and  supplied  me  with,  at  the  rate 
of  ;£'i220  sterlmg,  for  the  said  ;f  1000, 
being  at  the  rate  of  £^l2.^  for  every  ;^ioo 
advanced  as  aforesaid,  during  the  voyage 
of  the  said  ship  from  Table  Bay  to  Lend. : 
Now  know  ye  that  I,  the  said  A,  B.,  by 
these  presents,  do,  for  me,  my  executors, 
and  administrators,  covenant  and  grant  to 
and  with  the  said  C*.  Z>.,  that  the  said  ship 
shall,  with  the  first  convoy  which  shall 
offer  for  England  after  the  date  of  these 
presents,  sail  and  depart  for  the  port  of 
Lond.,  there  to  finish  the  voyage  aforesaid. 
And  I,  the  said  A,  B.,  in  consideration  of 
the  sum  o{£  1000  sterling,  to  me  in  hand  paid 
by  the  said  C  D.,  at  and  before  the  sealing 
and  delivering  of  these  presents,  do  hereby 
bind  myself,  my  heirs,  executors,  and 
administrators,  my  goods  and  chattels,  and 
particularly  the  said  ship,  the  tackle  and 
apparel  of  the  same,  and  also  the  freight 
of  the  said  ship,  which  is  or  shall  become 
due  to  the  aforesaid  voyage  from  Bengal 
to  the  port  of  Lond.,  to  pay  unto  the  said 
C,  D.^  his  executors,  administrators,  or 
assigns,  the  sum  of  £1220  of  lawful  Brit. 
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money,  within  30  days  next  after  the  safe 
arrival  of  the  said  ship  at  the  port  of 
Lond.  from  the  said  intended  voyage. 

And  I,  the  said  A,  B.,  do  for  me,  my 
executors  and  administrators,  covenant 
and  grant  to  and  with  the  said  C  Z>.,  his 
executors  and  administrators,  by  these 
presents,  that  I,  the  said  A.  B.y  at  the 
time  of  sealing  and  delivering  of  these 
presents,  am  a  true  and  lawful  part-owner 
and  master  of  the  said  ship,  and  have 
power  and  authority  to  chaige  and  engage 
the  said  ship  with  her  freight  as  aforesaid ; 
and  that  the  said  ship  with  her  freight 
sh^  at  all  times  alter  the  said  voyage,  be 
liable  and. chargeable  for  the  payment  of 
the  said  £1270^  according  to  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  these  presents. 

And  lastly,  it  is  hereby  declared  and 
agreed  by  and  between  the  said  parties  to 
these  presents,  that  in  case  the  said  ship 
shall  be  lost,  miscarry,  or  be  cast  awajr 
before  her  arrival  at  the  said  port  of  Lona. 
from  the  said  intended  voyage,  that  then 
the  payment  of  the  said  ^1220  shall  not 
be  demanded  or  be  recoverable  by  the 
said  C.  Z?.,  his  executors,  administrators, 
or  assigns,  but  shall  cease  and  determine, 
and  the  loss  thereby  be  wholly  borne  and 
sustained  by  the  said  C  Z?.,  his  executors 
and  administrators,  and  that  then  and 
from  henceforth  every  act,  matter,  and 
thing  herein  mentioned  on  the  part  and 
behalf  of  the  said  A,  B.^  shall  be  void, 
and  anything  herein  contained  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding. 
In  witness  whereof  the  parties  have  interchuigeably  set  their  hands  and  seals  to  four 
bonds  of  this  tenor  and  date,  one  of  which  being  paid,  the  others  to  be  null  and  void. 
At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  this  .   .   .  day  of  .   .    .  ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  .  .   . 

A.  B.  (L.S.)        Witness,  .  .  . 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  offer  some  comments  on  the  similarity  of  these  contracts 
hereafler.     And  we  may  here  remark  that  strictly  speaking  the  Greek  instrument  is  a 
Respondentia  Bond,  and  not  a  Bill  of  Bottomry. 

M.  Pardessus,  in  his  great  work  on  Maritime  Commerce  and  Ins.  ^  after  a  most  pains- 
taking investigation  of  the  subject,  says  : 

Numerotts  contem^rary  authors  show  the  existence  of  Bottomir  loans  amongst  the  Gredcs.  These 
were  arranged  sometimes  according  to  time,  but  generally  according  to  the  nature  of  the  navigation. 
Vessel,  apparel,  cargo,  freight,  were  among  the  security  given.  The  essential  condition  was  that  the 
borrower  should  only  be  compelled  to  repay  the  cap.  and  int.  if  the  objects  affected^ arrived  in  port. 
The  lender  sometimes  took  the  precaution  to  cause  other  goods  of  the  borrower  to  be  mortgaged  to 
him,  to  ins.  prompt  payment  on  the  expiration  of  the  risk. 

Among  the  Greeks  these  loans  were  not  only  effected  when  the  vessel  found  it  necessary  by  stress  of 
circumstances  during  a  voyage ;  but  also  before  she  has  left  the  home  port,  in  order  to  obtain  funds  to 
pay  for  cargo  to  lade  her  with ;  and  in  foreign  ports,  in  order  to  enable  her  to  buy  a  return  cargo, 
etc.  The  lender  usually  stipulated  that  the  Vcdue  of  the  article  lent  on  should  be  twice  the  amount 
lent ;  and  the  borrower  was  to  declare  if  he  had  already  obtained  an  advance  on  the  same  goods.  The 
transaction  was  authenticated  by  a  deed,  which  was  torn  up  on  the  completion  of  the  contract  on 
both  sides. 

The  lading  was  proved  by  the  official  regis.,  or  by  witnesses,  in  the  presence  of  whom  the  borrower 
declared  what  objects  were  placed  at  the  risk  of  the  creditor,  without  whose  consent  he  was  not 
entitled  to  borrow  fixrther  on  the  same  articles,  unless  he  augmented  their  quantity  in  proportion  to 
the  new  loan  ;  or  unless  the  goods  mortgaged  were  sufficient  to  secure  both  lenders.  There  were  heavy 
penalties  on  the  borrower,  in  case  of  breach  of  faith  as  to  destination,  amount  of  goods,  etc.  There 
was  a  law  against  carrying  com  elsewhere  than  to  Athens ;  and  loans  were  forbi&en,  under  pain  of 
confiscation,  on  corn  carried  in  op|>osition  to  this  law.  When  in  case  of  composition  with  pirates,  or 
jettison,  or  otherwise,  hy  force  majeure^  the  goods  were  diminished,  or  paid  a  contribution,  the  lender 
supported  the  loss  to  the  discharge  of  the  borrower.  In  case  of  total  loss  the  borrower  was  discharged 
and  the  lender  could  not  prove  against  any  other  property  of  the  borrower  deposited  for  security  of 
payment,  unless  the  lading  had  been  evaded.  It  fc^lowed  that  no  punishment  was  too  severe 
for  the  borrower,  who,  having  had  the  bad  faith  to  misapply  the  goods  mortgaged,  caused  the  ship  to 
be  lost  in  order  to  avoid  paying  the  sum  borrowed. 

In  the  Rhodian  Law  we  find  direct  reference  to  Bottomry  loans.  Thus  in  one  section 
it  is  said,  "That  when  masters  of  ships,  who  are  proprietors  of  one- third  of  the  lading, 
take  up  money  for  the  voyage,  whether  for  the  outward,  or  homeward  bound,  or  both ; 
all  transactions  shall  pass  according  to  the  writings  drawn  up  between  the  master  and 


which  is  promised  to  them  by  the  present 
deed,  they  may  demand  the  difference 
from  Artemon,  and  from  Ai)ollodorus, 
either  from  one  of  the  two,  or  from  both 
together ;  and  may  seize  their  property  on 
land  or  on  sea,  in  whatever  place  it  may 
be,  as  if  they  had  been  condemned,  and 
that  the  execution  of  a  sentence  of  the 
tribunals  were  in  question. 

If  the  borrowers  do  not  load  on  return 
into  the  Black  Sea ;  or  if  remaining  in  the 
Hellespont  ten  days  after  the  [early  rising 
of  the]  Dog-Star  [end  of  July],  they  dis- 
charge their  merchandize  in  a  country 
where  the  Athenians  cannot  carry  out  the 
sale  of  the  pledges  which  have  been  given 
them  [in  some  place  where  the  Athenians 
had  no  right  of  reprisals],  when  they 
return  to  Athens,  they  must  pay  interest 
upon  their  debt,  at  the  rate  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  [22}  p.c.  ].  If  any  considerable 
accident  occur  to  the  ship  whereon  the 
merchandize  is  loaded,  the  right  of  the 
creditors  shall  be  limited  to  the  goods 
which  have  escaped  it  [to  the  cargo  which 
had  been  saved].  With  all  these  stipula- 
tions, nothing  can  invalidate  the  present 
deed. 

[This  bond,  or  policy,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  was  first  translated  into  French  by 
Pardessus,  and  thence  into  English  by  Mr. 
Hendriks.  We  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
interpolating  a  few  explanatory  notes  where 
the  expression  is  obscure,  or  where  the 
force  of  the  orig.  had  been  lost.] 
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lender ;  and  the  latter  shall  pat  a  man  on  board  to  take  care  of  his  loan."  Then  again, 
**  If  masters  or  merchants  borrow  money  for  their  voyages,  the  goods,  freight,  ship,  and 
money  being  free,  they  shall  not  make  use  of  suretyship,  except  there  be  some  apparent 
danger  of  Uie  sea,  or  of  pirates.  And  for  the  money  so  lent  the  borrowers  shall  pay 
naval  itUares/,"  Boeckh  says  the  exaction  of  an  exorbitant  rate  of  int  for  loans  on  Bot- 
tomry among  the  Rhodians  was  declared  illegal — "unless  the  principal  was  really 
exposed  to  the  dangers  of  the  sea." 

Loans  on  Bottomry  were  well  understood  by  the  Romans :  as  it  was  likely  they  would 
be,  seeing  how  largely  they  had  drawn  upon  the  maritime  customs  and  the  jurisprudence 
of  the  Greeks.  When,  about  A.D.  533,  Justinian  reduced  the  rate  of  interest  on  ordinary 
securities  to  a  maximum  of  6  p.c.,  a  special  exemption  was  made  in  favour  of  Fcmus 
NauHcum^  or  Bottomry  ;  and  upon  this  ground  :  that  the  risk  of  the  money  was  entirely 
the  lender's.  Therefore,  while  a  vessel  was  at  sea,  the  lender  might  demand  any  rate  of 
int  he  pleased  for  a  loan ;  but  after  she  reached  harbour,  and  while  she  remained  there, 
no  more  than  12  p.c.  could  be  demanded — which  indeed  was  regarded  as  the  usual  rate 
in  such  cases.  Some  writers  assert  that  Justinian  made  12  p.c.  the  rate  for  Fosnuj 
Nautieum  under  all  circumstances ;  but  the  best  authorities  do  not  bear  out  this  view. 
Gibbon,  indeed,  in  his  Dtcline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire^  speaking  of  the  rates  of 
int.  which  prevailed  in  or  about  the  year  a.d.  533,  says  :  "  Tivelve  was  granted  io  Nautual 
Insurance^  which  the  wiser  ancients  had  not  attempted  to  define;  but  exceft  in  this 
perilous  adventure,  the  practice  of  exorHtant  usury  was  severely  restrained.  But  the 
expression  "  exorbitant  usury  *'  can  scarcely  apply  to  such  a  risk.  Therefore  his  testi- 
mony rather  strengthens  the  position  we  have  taken.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  Gibbon 
uses  the  term  *'  Nautical  Ins."  This  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  nature  of  the 
risk  which  had  become  impressed  on  his  mind  during  the  investigation  of  the  subject. 

In  the  Koran  of  Mohammed,  which  is  believed  to  date  alwut  A«i>.  652,  we  find  in 
Book  II.,  entitled  "The  Cow,"  a  passage  which  may  fairly  be  held  to  have  reference  to 
B.,  although  the  translation  (Sale's)  is  not  very  distinctly  expressed : 

O  true  believen,  when  ye  bind  jrourselves  one  to  the  other  in  a  debt  for  a  certain  time,  write  it  down ; 
and  let  a  writer  write  bet^^reen  you  according  to  justice.  .  «  .  And  if  jre  be  on  a  journey*  and  find  no 
writer,  let  pledges  be  taken ;  bat  if  one  of  you  trust  the  other,  let  him  who  is  trusted  return  what  he  is 
trusted  with,  and  fear  God  his  Lord. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  method  here  indicated  resembles  the  coarse  of  action  in  relation 
to  B.  loans  obained  both  on  land  and  at  sea. 

In  the  Basilica^  a  digest  of  laws  compiled  a.d.  867-880,  by  the  Byzantine  Emperor 
Basilius,  the  provisions  regarding  loans  on  Bottomry  appear  to  follow  in  all  respects 
those  of  the  Roman  Digest. 

In  the  Greek  compUation,  Jus  Navale  Rhodeorum^  the  date  of  which  is  fixed  prior  to 
A.D.  1 1 67,  the  regulations  regarding  loans  on  Bottomry  and  Respondentia  appear  also  to 
follow  entirely  those  of  the  Roman  Digest,  which  had  itself  been  founded  on  tne  practices 
of  the  Greeks  themselves  some  1500  years  earlier. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  Consolato  del  Mark— compiled  between  the 
years  1226  and  1270 — although  full  in  its  account  of  other  maritime  customs  and  usages,  is 
silent  on  those  incident  to  the  practice  of  Bottomry  :  although  several  chapters  indicate  and 
presuppose  its  use.  Chap.  106  of  the  Consolato  requires  the  merchants  on  board  a  ship 
to  lend  to  the  master  what  he  may  require  for  the  necessities  of  the  ship. 

The  Roles  jy  Oleron,  the  date  of  which  we  place  at  1266,  do  not  contain  anything  very 
explicit  on  loans  on  maritime  risk,  or  Bottomry,  or  Respondentia.  It  appears  by  Rule 
No.  If  that  if  the  captain,  being  in  a  foreign  countrv,  finds  himself  in  want  of  money, 
he  must  first  write  home  to  his  owners  before  he  sells  the  ship,  ''but  if  he  have  nede  of 
money  for  the  expences  of  the  shvp,  he  may  lay  to  guage  some  of  the  takelyng,  be  [by] 
the  councel  of  the  maryners  of  the  shvp."  Rule  23  gives  the  master  permission  to  sell 
part  of  the  cargo  to  supply  his  store,  but  is  silent  on  the  subject  of  raising  a  loan.  We 
quote  from  the  Admiralty  Black  Book,  The  maritime  regulations  of  the  Hanse  Towns 
were  founded  on  those  of  Oleron^  and  they  are  to  the  effect  following  :  '*  A  master,  being 
in  a  strange  country,  if  necessity  drive  him  to  it,  may  take  up  money  on  Bottomry,  if  he 
cannot  get  it  without,  and  the  owners  shall  bear  the  charge." — Art.  00. 

Some  writers  have  been  of  opinion  that  the  Laws  of  ]Visby,  which  we  attribute  to  the 
14^1  century,  are  silent  upon  Bottomry  contracts.  A  reference  to  the  45th  art.  will  show 
that  the  nature  as  well  as  the  name  of  Bottomry  was  fully  understood. 

We  now  arrive  at  another  a^>ect  of  the  case.  By  the  dose  of  the  14th  century — ^prob. 
earlier— the  modem  system  of  marine  ins. — that  is,  the  guarantee  of  a  fixed  sum  in  case  of 
loss  (or  corresponding  contribution  in  case  of  damage)  for  a  fixed  prem.  paid,  or  agreed 
to  be  paid,  bv  the  owner  to  the  insurer :  which  prem.  the  insurer  is  to  receive  quite 
irrespective  of  the  fate  of  the  ship  or  the  success  of  the  voyage — ^had  been  introduced. 
Now  if  the  owner  of  the  ship  were  at  liberty  to  ins.  it  for  its  /W/  vcUue,  after  having 
borrowed  upon  it  at  Bottomry,  it  is  clear  that  in  the  event  of  the  loss  of  the  ship  he 
would  be  a  gainer  of  the  sum  he  had  borrowed,  less  only  such  portion  of  the  sum  so 
borrowed  as  he  had  expended  in  the  preparations  for  the  voyage.  It  will  be  seen  that 
most  of  the  early  ins.  ordin.  guard  against  such  an  abuse. 
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The  first  of  the  many  Ins.  Ordinances  of  Europe  of  which  we  have  any  exact  know- 
ledge is  that  of  Barcelona^  promulgated  1435.  It  provides  as  follows  :  '*  If  any  one  has 
borrowed  on  Bottomry,  these  loans  must  be  taken  into  account  in  the  estimation  [of  the 
interest  of  the  owner  in  die  ship],  and  deducted  from  the  assu.,  in  whole  or  in  part,  up  to 
three-fourths  of  the  value  of  the  vessel,  or  parts  thereof  according  to  estimation."  Thus 
the  limit  of  ins.  allowed  was  three-fourths  of  the  value  of  the  shi]>,  from  which  again 
must  be  deducted  ail  loans  obtained  on  Bottomry. 

In  the  Ins.  Ordin.  of  Florence^  A.i>.  1523,  wv  do  not  find  any  mention  made  of  the 
contract  of  Bottomry,  or  any  regulations  for  the  government  of  such  contracts. 

By  the  Ins.  Ordin.  of  Spain^  made  at  Valladolid,  by  King  Philip  II.,  in  1566,  there 
occur  the  following  provisions  r^arding  Bottomry  : 

v.  .  .  .  And  if  any  master  or  owner  of  a  ship  takes  up  money  at  int.,  or  gives  bond  for  a  debt  that 
he  owes^  the  creditor  runs  the  risk  on  the  said  body  and  appurtenaaces  of  the  ship,  and  the  master  or 
owner  tns.  so  fnuch  the  less  of  the  kulFs  value. 

VI.  If  the  owner  or  master  of  a  ship  will  sail  to  any  part  of  the  Indies  or  Isles,  either  with,  or 
without  the  Flota^  he  may  not  take  up  any  sum  at  int.,  and  consien  the  payment  in  the  Indies,  on  the 
ship,  freight,  and  necessaries,  without  a  previous  licence  from  the  Prior  and  Consuls  of  Semi,  iMdio 
shall  maSM  examination  about  the  ship,  tonnage,  and  value,  and  consider  what  may  in  reason  be  taken 
at  int.  on  the  ship,  so  that  it  does  not  exceeid  one-ihird  part  of  her  worth :  And  the  Consulado 
(Consular  Court]  snail  keep  a  book  of  these  licences ;  and  the  concerned  not  observing  the  form  of 
this  law  shall  incur  the  loss  of  their  goods. 

In  the  Ins.  Ordin.  of  Antwerp^  1563,  there  is  the  following  : 

Likewise  nobody  shall  take  or  ask  any  money  upon  the  bottom  of  a  ship  (commonly  called  Botiomtrie^ 
or  exchange  upon  the  hull  or  keel  01  the  snip),  for  himself  or  in  behalf  of  another,  directly,  or 
indirectly,  unless  the  master  of  aav  vessel  should,  by  any  misfortune  of  the  sea,  enemies,  or  other 
unavoidable  accident  (whereof  he  shall  be  obliged  to  produce  proper  certificates)^  stand  in  want  in  a 
foreign  country,  where  he  could  not  dispose  of  any  goods  in  a  regular  way ;  in  which  case  he  may  take 
up  on  the  bottom  of  his  ship,  by  wa^  of  Bottomr6e  or  otherwise,  the  quarter  ^ri  of  the  value  of  tuch 
bottom^  and  no  more^  unless  necessity  oblige  him  to  take  a  larger  sum  than  the  aforesaid  quarter  part 
of  the  value,  in  which  case  he  may  take  such  further  sum  on  Bottomree  as  aforesaid,  provided  he  makes 
the  necessity  thereof  appear  aa  above  mentioned.  Neither  shall  he  expose  to  safe  or  alienate  any 
goods  on  board  of  such  vessel,  as  lonf  as  he  can  find  bills  of  exchange  or  Bottomiy  upon  the  bottom 
of  such  vessel ;  and  even  not  nnding  uiat,  he  may  not  sell  more  of  such  merchandize  than  a  quarter 

Eart  of  the  value  of  the  said  vessel,  unless  upon  the  greatest  emergency  as  aforesaid ;  and  then  he  shall 
e  obliged  to  pay  to  the  merchant,  to  whom  such  goods  did  belong,  the  price  which  they  would  have 
fetchea  at  the  place  for  which  they  were  designed  and  shipped ;  the  said  merchandize  in  that  caae 
paying  him  his  lull  freight ;  as  well  for  the  gfooos  so  sold  by  toe  way  as  aforesaid,  as  for  those  unsold ; 
on  penalty,  if  the  master  should  act  to  the  contrary,  that  he  shall  make  good  to  his  owners,  fellow^ 
owners,  and  merchants,  the  damage  they  shall  sustain,  and  be  arbitrarily  punished  besides. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Deputies  of  the  Hanse  Towns,  held  at  Lubeck  in  1 591,  some  sea 
laws  were  made,  and  art  56  provides,  '*  That  if  any  person  concerned  in  fitting  out  a  ship 
shall  refiise  his  consent  to  a  voyage  agreed  on  by  a  majority  of  her  owners,  and  deny 
paying  for  his  share  of  her  out-set,  the  master  shall  have  power  to  borrow  money  on  such 
share,  and  pay  the  principal  and  premium  out  of  it." 

Now  here  we  see  the  word  '*  premium  "  in  familiar  use — the  word  which  has  descended 
to  us.  Nor  has  the  sense  in  which  it  was,  and  is,  used  very  much  changed.  The  prem. 
on  a  Bottomry  loan  is  the  consideration  for  a  sum  advanced  before  the  loss  of  the  ship. 
The  prem.  on  a  marine  pol.  is  for  a  sum  to  be  paid  after  the  loss.  That  is  the  only  point 
of  difference.  A  ship  of  the  value  of  £2000  may  be  covered  in  this  manner — ^;£'iooo  on 
a  bottomry  loan ;  £1000  by  marine  ins.  If  she  be  lost  these  two  simas  indemnify  the 
owner.  The  bottomry  prem.  is  higher  for  several  reasons  :  I.  It  has  to  include  int.  for 
the  money  advanced.  2.  It  will  never  be  paid  at  all  if  the  ship  be  lost.  3.  The  security 
may  be  destroyed  by  a  subsequent  loan  of  the  same  character.  The  prem.  of  marine  ins. 
is  lower  because  the  incidents  of  hazard  it  covers  are  less  and  fewer.  In  some  of  the 
Continental  countries — as  for  instance  France-^the  ordinary  prem.  of  marine  ins.  is  not 
paid  until  the  termination  of  the  voyage  ;  thus  rendering  the  similarity  greater. 

The  Ins.  Ordin.  of  the  City  of  Midddburg,  in  Zealand,  A.IX  1600,  is  entirely  silent  on 
the  subject  of  Bottomry. 

In  Civil  Statutes  of  the  Republic  of  Genoa,  promulgated  1610,  which  contain  matters 
of  great  interest  in  relation  to  ins.  generally,  we  do  not  find  any  r^nlations  regarding 
Bottomry. 

Straccha,  an  Italian,  who  wrote  learnedly  upon  int.  during  the  17th  century,  urged 
that  all  loans  upon  Bottomry  were  based  upon  an  illicit  and  usurious  baxgain.  A  few 
other  Continental  writers  have  supported  him  ;  but  the  large  majority  are  of  the  contrary 
opinion. 

The  first  English  writer  who  speaks  of  B«  [^'Bottommarie,''  he  calls  it]  is  Gerard 
Malynes,  in  his  L^  Mercatoria^  1622  i 

The  money  so  taken  up  by  the  master  of  the  ship  is  commonly  done  on  very  great  necessitie,  when 
moneyes  must  be  had  in  forreine  countries  to  perfonn  a  voyage;  for  the  use  paid  for  the  same  is 
very  great,  at  30.  40jand  50  ^n»  cent.,  without  consideration  of  time,  but  within  so  manv  dales  after 
the  voiage  enoed.  ihis  money  is  called  Pecunia  trajectitia,  because  that  upon  the  lender's  danger 
or  adventure  it  is  carried  beyond  or  over  the  seas,  so  that  if  the  ship  perish,  or  that  all  be  spoiled,  the 
lender  do  lose  the  mony.  But  on  the  contrary,  mony  letten  at  interest  is  delivered  on  the  perill  of  the 
borrower ;  so  that  the  profit  of  this  is  merely  the  price  of  the  simple  loan,  called  Usura  ;  but  the  profit 
of  the  other  is  a  reward  for  the  danger  and  adventure  of  the  sea,  which  the  lender  taketh  upon  him 
during  the  loane,  which  is  to  bee  understood  ontill  the  voyage  ended :  therefor  if  the  money  miscarry 
either  before  the  voyage  begin  or  after  the  terme  appointed  for  the  full  loan,  then  the  price  pertaineta 
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to  the  borrower  thereof,  and  not  to  the  lender :  I  meane  of  perills  proceeding  by  storm,  violence, 
inoil,  or  such  like  occasions,  which  cannot  be  eschewed  by  any  diligence  of  the  Iwrrower.  Therefore 
if  the  borrower  imploy  that  money  upon  commodities,  and  that  the  said  commodities  become  forfeited 
for  non-payment  of  custome,  the  lender  shall  be  clere  of  any  damas[e  thereby.  It  is  also  to  be  noted 
that  money  lent  at  maritime  interest  without  hasard,  but  upon  securitie,  shall  pay  no  profit  otherwise 
than  the  money  lent  at  interest,  because  the  securitie  is  given  over  and  above  for  the  lender's  assurance, 
Again :  suppose  it  were  money  not  entered  in  the  purser's  book,  and  yet  lent  for  the  need  of  the 
company  within  the  ship  during  the  voyage,  if  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  paiment,  shipwrecke  or 
spoile  happen,  then  should  the  losse  come  in  contribution  betwixt  them  ;  because  if  that  money  had 
been  lying  by  the  lender,  still  unlente.  it  had  been  in  common  danger  widi  the  rest.  But  if  the  time 
appointed  were  past,  with  the  perils  aforesaid,  then  shall  the  borrower  pay  thatt  mony  so  borrowed 
firee  from  all  contrioution.  Further,  in  case  the  borrower  detaines  any  such  money  lent  as  aforesaid, 
beyond  the  time  appointed  for  the  repaying,  bee  shall  at  his  retume  not  onely  pay  Uie  profit  agreed 
upon  before  the  voyage,  but  also  augment  the  same  according  to  the  longer  time,  and  shall  pay  the 
profitt  of  that  first  condition  accordingly. 

In  the  Guidon  dela  Mer^  supposed  to  date  about  1647,  it  is  suggested  that  the  modem 

contract  of  Bottomry  is  not  at  all  that  which  was  known  to  the  ancients.     Emerigpn 

-seemed  to  think  this  might  be  true  as  to  they^^rm  which  modem  r^ulations  had  imparted 

to  the  contract ;  but  have  we  not  already  shown  that  both  in  form  and  substance  the 

modem  contract  resembles  that  in  use  with  the  Greeks  long  before  the  Christian  era  ? 

Cleirac,  in  his  great  work,  the  Usages  and  Customs  of  the  Sta,  pub.  1647,  says : — 
"  When  there  is  no  news  of  a  ship  within  any  certain  time,  a  borrower  on  Bottomry  hath 
no  abandonment  to  make  in  order  to  be  quit  of  his  engagement ;  nor  can  the  lender 
molest  him  until  he  can  prove  the  ship  to  be  arrived. " 

Loccinius,  a  Danish  writer,  who  pub.  a  work  on  Maritime  Customs  in  1652,  speaking 
of  Bottomry,  says : — '*And  the  money  so  taken  up  by  the  master  is  done  upon  great 
extremity,  and  that  for  the  completing  the  voyage,  when  they  are  in  distress  and  want  in 
some  foreign  parts ;  and  indeed  such  taking  up  is  in  the  nature  of  mortgaging  the  ship, 
for  *'/r  Neif  oiliffe  al  payment  de  ceo,'*''  etc.  And  in  the  instrument  there  is  a  clause  that 
expresses  that  the  ship  is  engaged  for  the  performance  of  the  same,"  The  prevailing 
idea  of  the  contract  of  Bottomiy  at  this  period  was  that  it  mnst  only  be  resorted  to  in 
cases  of  extremity  ;  and  this  is  the  proper  view. 

Roccus,  in  his  famous  work,  pub.  1055,  says  :^-**  In  Italy  it  is  permitted  to  those  who 
advance  monev  on  Bottomry  to  ins.  i\\t  profit  as  well  as  the  principal." 

In  a  pamphlet  by  Francis  Cradocke,  merchant,  entitled.  An  Expedient  fifr  taking  away 
all  Impositions  ;  and  for  Raising  a  Revenue  without  Taxes^  presented  to  Charles  II.  in 
1660,  among  the  numerous  advantages  which  were  to  accrae  to  the  King  on  the  estab. 
of  a  bank  on  the  principles  set  forth  by  the  author,  is  one  which  bears  on  our  subject : — 
'*It  will  bring  into  His  Majesties  Revenue  all  the  int.  money  paid  in  England,  and 
money  paid  on  Bottomree  to  Scriveners  and  others,  which  at  6  p.c.  amounts  unto  bv 
computation  yearly  tioo  million^;  and  when  to  be  had  at  4  p.c.  will  be  ;f  i»330^ooo  p. a. 

In  the  case  of  Joy  v.  fCent^  which  arose  in  1665,  the  facts  were  as  foUow :  A  Dond 
was  given  by  Kent,  {ne  defendant,  that  if  A  ship  named  therein  returned  from  Ostend  to 
Lond.  within  6  months  thereafter,  a  certain  sum  of  money,  which  included  the  principal 
and  int. — the  latter  being  about  one-third  more  than  the  legal  int«  of  the  money^should 
be  paid  to  Joy.  If  the  ship  did  not  return,  the  obligation  to  be  void.  The  defendant 
on  being  sued  pleaded  that  there  was  a  corrupt  agreement  between  himself  and  the 
plaintiff ;  and  that  at  the  time  of  making  the  obligation  it  was  agreed  between  them  that, 
m  the  event  of  the  return  of  the  ship,  Uie  plaintiff  should  have  no  more  than  legal  int. 
He  averred  in  fact  that  the  obligation  was  entered  into  by  Covin^  to  evade  the  Stat, 
of  Usury,  and  the  penalty  thereof.  Chief  Baron  Hale  delivered  judgment :  Clearly 
this  bond  is  not  within  the  Stat. ;  for  this  is  the  common  way  of  ins,,  and  tf  this  were  votd 
by  the  Stat,  of  Usury ^  trade  Tvould  be  destroyed.  And  it  is  not  like  to  the  case  where  the 
condition  of  a  bond  is  to  give  so  much  money,  if  such  or  such  a  person  be  then  alive ; 
for  there  is  a  certainty  of  that  at  the  time.  But  it  is  uncertain  and  a  casualty  whether 
such  a  ship  shall  ever  return  or  not. 

In  1676  Charles  MoUoy  pub.  his  De  Jure  Maritimo  et  Navali,  etc.,  wherein  he  has  a 
chap.  "Of  monies  advanced  by  way  of  Bottomry,  or  Fcenus  Nauticum,'*  in  which  he  says : 

The  distinction  is  great  between  moneys  lent  to  be  used  in  commerce  at  land,  and  that  which  is 
advanced  to  sea.  In  the  first,  the  laws  of  the  realm  have  set  marks  to  govern  the  same,  whereby  the 
avaritious  mind  is  limited  to  a  reasonable  profit.  The  reason  of  that  is,  because  the  lender  runs  none, 
but  the  borrower  all  the  hazard,  whatever  that  money  brings  forth.  But  money  lent  to  sea,  or  that 
which  is  called  Pecunio  trajactttia,  there  the  aame  is  advanced  oa  the  hasard  of  the  lender,  to  carry 
(as  is  supposed)  over  sea ;  so  that  it  the  sh»^  perishes,  or  a  spoilatioa  of  all  happens^  the  lender  shares 
m  the  loss,  without  any  hopes  of  ever  receivmg  his  monies ;  and  therefore  is  sometimes  called  Usura 
Marina^  as  well  as  Pentu*  Nauticum — the  advantage  accruing  to  the  owners  from  their  money, 
arising  not  firom  the  loan,  but  from  the  hazard  which  the  lender  runs ;  the  whichr  is  commonly  reduced 
to  a  time  certain,  or  one  or  more  voyages,  according  to  their  several  and  respective  agreements. 

If  the  bonds  be  sealed,  and  the  money  is  advanced,  if  the  ship  happens  to  miscarry  by  storm,  fire, 
enemy,  or  any  otherwise,  before  the  voyage  begun^  then  the  borrower  runs  the  risque,  unless  it  be 
otherwise  provided  generallv ;  as  that  if  such  a  ship  shall  not  arrive  at  such  a  place  at  such  a  time, 
etc. ;  there  the  contract  hath  its  inception  from  the  sealing :  but  if  the  condition  be.  That  if  such  a  ship 
shall  sail  from  Lond,  to  Amsterdam,  and  shall  not  arrive  there,  etc.,  then,  etc.,  there  the  contin^fency 
b^ns  not  till  the  departure.  Yet  it  has  been  conceived,  That  if  the  master  takes  up  money  accordingly, 
and  buys  in  a  lawftii  lading,  but  will  happen  to  endeavour  to  defraud  the  Prince  or  State  of  toeir 
customs,  and  puts  such  goods  on  board,  by  means  whereof  he  has  incurred  a  forfeiture  of  his  ship ;  in 
such  case  the  Tender  is  not  obliged  to  such  hazard.  .  .  . 
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Monies  that  are  advanced  are  of  two  tecnritiet.  the  one  is  on  the  bare  ship,  and  ike  other  is  up<m 
ikej^ersoH  of  the  borrower;  sometimes  upon  both.  The  first  is  where  a  man  takes  up  monies  and 
obhgfes  himself,  that  if  such  a  ship  shall  arrive  at  such  a  port,  then  to  repay  (perhaps)  double  the  sum 
lent ;  but  if  the  ship  happens  to  miscarry,  then  nothing. 

So  likewise  some  will  take  up  monies,  the  condition  reciting.  Whereas  there  is  such  a  ship,  naming 
her,  bound  to  dmsterdam,  whereof  such  a  man  is  master  (whereas  indeed  there  is  no  such  ship  or 
master  in  nature),  that  if  that  ship  shall  not  arrive  at  such  a  place  within  zs  months,  the  money 
agreed  on  to  be  paid  shall  be  paid;  but  if  the  ship  shall  arrive,  then  nothing^* 

He  then  reviews  these  difieient  classes  of  loans^  aad  offers  some  instructive  obs.  thereon, 
as  follows : 

The  first  of  these  is  honorable  a»d  just,  according  to  the  laudable  practice  among  marine  persons, 
and  though  the  advantage  runs  high,  as  20,  30,  nay  sometimes  ao  p.c.  without  consioeration  of  time — 
for  the  monies  are  to  be  paid  within  so  many  days  after  the  ship  s  arrival  :->-yet  in  regard  the  adventure 
is  bom  by  the  lender,  for  (if  the  ship  perishes  the  advancer  loses)  the  laws  and  practices  of  all 
maritime  countries  allow  of  the  same.  And  therefore  by  the  Common  Law,  if  an  action  of  debt  be 
brought  on  such  an  instrument,  the  defendant  cannot  plead  the  Stat,  of  Usury. 

The  other  advance^  which  is  upon  a  fictitious  supposition  of  a  ship  and  master,  wherein  indeed  there 
is  no  such  in  nature,  is  more  unconscionable,  the  same  being  the  common  practice  thafs  used  amongst 
the  Italians,  and  now  on  this  side  of  the  water;  though  the  same  is  as  to  internal  right  unjust,  yet  it 
is  daily  practise,  and  it  was  not  long  since  ad,^udged  that  such  contract  was  good,  according  to  the 
common^  law  of  this  realm,  and  thai  on  a  special  verdict.  Most  certain  it  is,  that  the  greater  the 
danger  is,  if  there  be  a  real  adventure,  the  greater  may  the  profit  be  of  the  monies  advanced ;  and  so 
hath  the  same  been  the  opinion  of  civilians,  and  likewise  some  divines ;  thoi^h  some  seem  to  be  of 
opinion  that  any^  profit  or  advantage  ought  not  to  be  made  of  monies  so  lent.  .  .  . 

There  is  likewise  a  second  way  <?  advancing  of  monies  called  Usura  Marina,  joining  the  advanced 
monies  and  the  danger  of  the  sea  together ;  and  this  iaobliging  sometimes  upon  the  borrowers  ship,  goods, 
and  1 
fori 

merchant ^ _, , , ,  _     , 

and  offers  him  ;£ zooo  feo  be  laid  oat  in  snch  commodities  ast  the  merchant  shall  think  convenient  for 
that  port  or  country  the  borrower  design*  for.  and  that  he  will  bear  the  adventure  of  that  money 
during  all  that  voyage  (which  he  knows  may  be  accomplished  witiiin  a  year) ;  hereupon  the  contract 
is  agreed  upon,  6  p.c.  is  accounted  for  the  int.  and  zs  p.c.  for  the  adventure  outwards,  and  Z2  p.c.  for 
the  goods  homewards ;  so  that  upon  the  return  the  lender  receives  3a  p.c.»  which  amounts  (with  the 
j^xooo  advanced)  to  1^x300.  The  fender  in  this  case  hath  a  good  bargain*  no  question.  Now  let  us  see 
what  advantage  the  M^rrtmttfr  hath. 

z.  The  borrower  prevents  the  taking  up  the  like  sum  at  int.,  which  comet  to  6  p.c.  and  brokage, 
which  comes  now  in  this  age,  through  the  generosity  of  the  merchant,  and  covetousness  of  the 
scrivener,  at  z  or  2  p.c.  more ;  and  then  the  same  is  let  out  but  for  6  months ;  and  then  the  scrivener 
inevitably  at  the  six  months  end  sends  his  note,  that  his  friend  expects  his  monies  to  be  paid  in ;  so 
that  to  stop  that  ^ap  there  must  be  continuation,  which  is  at  least  z  p.c.  more,  besides  the  obliging  of 
friends  in  securities.  2.  The  assu.  is  prevented,  which,  perhapSj^  may  come  to  between  5  and  20  p.c, 
according  as  the  times  are ;  and  common  prudence  will  never  suffer  a  merchant  to  venture  %  parts  of 
\  parts  of  his  estate  in  one  bottom  without  assuring,  %.  As  he  shall  not  have  occasion  to  ensure,  so 
it  may  be  a  great  occasion  of  preventing  the  common  oDligation  of  his  ensuring  of  others ;  the  which 
in  a  generous  merchant  in  honour  cannot  be  desired,  the  prems.  running  reasonable.  4.  It  prevents 
the  parties  running  the  risque  and  danger  of  the  seas,  enemies,  ot  any  other  frital  loss,  and  hath  been 
a  means  to  introduce  a  man's  credit  in  a  short  time  at  lesser  charge,  if  not  to  put  him  in  a  condition 
not  to  be  beholden  to  such  a  frur  though  chargeable  means.  And  this  cannot  be  usury  by  the  laws  of 
this  realm,  for  the  risque  and  danger  that  the  lender  runs. 

Many  of  the  passages  in  the  preceding  are  by  na  means  dear,  and  indeed  hardly 
intelligible  ;  yet  we  could  not  pass  over  the  remarks  of  a  writer  who  was  regarded  of  very 
great  authority  at  this  period,  and  whose  works  passed  through  repeated  editions. 

One  of  the  first  questions  which  must  have  arisen  was  whether  those  who  advanced  on 
Bottomry  were  bound  to  contribute  average  as  to  any  of  the  cargo  jettisoned  with  a  view 
to  saving  the  ship.  The  Greeks^  as  we  have  seen,  had  provided  for  this.  The  first  among 
the  modems  who  adopted  this  course  were  the  French. 

The  famous  Marine  Ordin.  of  Franctt  1681,  contains  very  ftiU  provisions  regarding 
Bottomry ;  and  as  they  have  been  the  subject  of  much  comment,  and  of  general  laudation, 
it  seems  important  not  to  curtail  them  ; 

I.  Contracts  on  B.  may  be  made  before  a  notary,  or  by  private  contract. 

II.  Mone^  on  B.  may  be  given  on  the  hull  ana  keel  of  the  ship,  tackle„  and  apparel,,  fitting  out, 
victualling,  jointly  or  separately,  on  the  whole  or  on  part  of  her  cargo^  for  the  whole  voyage,  or  for  a 
limited  time. 

III.  We  declare  unlawful  the  taking  money  iq>on  B.  on  the  hull,  keel,  or  cargo  of  a  ship  beyond  the 
value ;  under  penalty  of  paying,  even  in  the  case  of  the  loss  or  capture  of  we  vessel,,  the  whole  of 
the  sum  borrowed. 

rv.  We  prohibit  under  like  penalty  the  taking  money  upon  B.  on  the  freight  the  ship  is  to  make,  and 
on  the  expected  profit  on  goods,  even  upon  the  wages  or  nire  of  seamen,  except  in  the  presence  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  master,  and  then  it  must  be  for  less  than  half  of  the  wares. 

y.  We  express! V  prohibit  all  persons  giving  money  on  B.  to  seamen,  on  tneir  wages,  or  on  the 
voyage,  except  with  uie  consent  and  in  the  presence  of  the  master,  under  the  penalty  of  the  confiscation 
of  the  loan  and  of  50  livres. 

VI.  The  masters  shall  themselves  be  answerable  for  the  whole  of  the  sums  taken  with  their  consent 
by  the  seamen,  if  those  sums  exceed  the  half  of  their  wages,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  loss  or 
capture  of  the  ship. 

VII.  The  vessel,  her  tackle,  apparel,  fitting  o«t,  and  victaalliag,|ieven  the  freight  shall  be  particnlariy 
liable  to,  and  answerable  for  ooth  principal  and  int.  of  money  on  B.  given  on  the  hull  and  keel  of  the 
ship,  for  the  prosecuting  and  furthering  of  the  voyage.  The  cargo  shall  on  its  part  be  answerable  for 
money  borrowed  for  its  benefit. 

VIII.  Those  who  shall  lend  monev  on  B.  to  a  master  at  a  place  were  his  owness  reside,  without 
their  consent,  shall  not  be  privileged,  or  advantaged  for  the  same,  for  more  than  the  share  of  the 
master  of  the  vessel  and  freight,  though  the  contracts  were  made  for  refitting  and  victualling  the  ship. 

IX.  However  the  shares  or  parts  belonging  to  the  owners  who  shall  have  xefiused  to.  contribute 
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towards  the  repair  of  the  vessel  shall  be  answerable  for  their  quotas  of  the  money  taken  up  by  the 
master  for  refitting  and  victualling. 

X.  These  moneys  continued  on  as  a  loan,  or  renewed  on  B.  on  any  voyage,  shall  not  enter  into 
competition  with  what  shall  have  been  lost,  lest  for  the  immediate  service  of  the  voyage. 

XI.  All  B.  contracts  become  void  through  the  entire  loss  of  those  effects  on  which  the  loan  has  been 
made,  ^rmnded  it  happen  by  ttccideni,  aiul  in  those  places,  and  within  the  time,  stipulated  by  those 
contracts, 

XII.  That  which  may^  proceed  from  the  perishable  quality  of  anything,  or  through  the  act  or  deed  of 
the  owner,  master,  or  shipperj  shall  not  be  reputed  accident,  except  otherwise  stipulated  bv  the  contract. 

XIII.  If  tiie  time  the  nsk  is  to  continue  be  not  stipulated  by  the  contract,  with  regard  to  the  vessel, 
tackle,  apparel,  and  victualling,  it  shall  begin  and  run  from  the  day  she  shall  have  sailed,  till  she  be  at 
anchor  in  ner  intended  port,  and  there  moored  to  the  key.  And  as  to  the  goods,  the  risk  runs  from  the 
time  of  their  being  shipped,  or  in  lighters  to  carry  them  on  board,  until  they  are  landed. 

XrV.  Any  one  snipping  of  ^oods  and  taking  up  money  at  B.  on  them,  though  the  ship  and  goods  be 
lost,  shall  not  be  freed  from  his  contract,  except  he  prove  that  he  had  effects  to  the  amount  ofthe  sum 
he  borrowed. 

XV.  If,  however,  the  borrower  can  prove  that  he  could  not  ship  for  the  value  of  the  sums  taken  on 
B.,  the  contract  in  case  of  loss  shall  oe  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  effects  laden,  and 
shall  only  hold  good  for  the  overplus ;  for  which  the  borrower  shall  pay  int.  according  to  the  course  of 
the  place  where  the  contract  was  made,  until  the  whole  principal  be  paid  .*  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
ship  arrive  safe,  the  current  int.,  ana  not  maritime  prim.,  shall  be  due  on  what  was  borrowed  more 
than  what  was  actually  shipped. 

XVI.  Lenders  on  B.,  and  not  the  borrower,  shall  contribute  to  gross  average,  such  as  ransoms, 
contributions,  jettisons,  the  cutting  away  masts  and  rigging  for  the  common  safety^  of  the  ship  and 
goods ;  but  not  to  simple  averages,  or  particular  damage,  which  may  happen,  except  it  be  particularly 
stipulated. 

aVII.  Contracts  on  B.  shall  nevertheless  be  answerable  for  the  value  of  goods  saved  from  shipwreck. 
XVIII.  If  on  the  same  cargo  there  be  a  B.  contract,  and  also  an  ins.  made  thereon,  the  lender  on  3, 
shall  have  the  preference  of  the  insurers  on  the  effects  that  may  be  saved— on\y  for  his  capital. 

Then,  under  the  head  of  "Insurance,"  wherein  it  is  defined  who  and  what  may  be 
insured,  there  are  the  following  : 

XVI.  We  ezpresslv  fori)id  those  who  take  up  money  on  B.  to  have  ins.  made  thereon ;  under  the 
penaltv  of  the  same  Seine' declared  invalid,  and  of  corporal  punishment. 

XVII.  The  lenders  on  B.,  under  the  same  penalty,  shall  not  ins.  the  profit  on  the  sum  lent. 

In  the  case  oiDezuilder  and  Depeister  which  came  before  the  English  Courts  in  1682, 
the  facts  were  as  follows :  The  master  of  a  ship  entered  into  a  B.  B.,  whereby  he 
bound  himself,  in  consideration  of  ;f 400,  as  well  to  perform  the  voyage  within  6  months, 
as  at  the  end  of  6  months  to  pav  £4fx>  and  £^  prem.,  in  case  the  vessel  arrived  safe, 
and  was  not  lost  in  the  voyage.  But  it  fell  out  that  the  master  never  went  the  voyage, 
whereby  his  bond  became  forfeited,  and  he  preferred  a  bill  in  equity  praying  to  be 
relieved  :  and  in  regard  the  ship  lay  all  along  in  the  Port  of  Lond.,  and  so  the  lender 
run  no  hazard  of  losing  his  principal,  the  Lord  Keeper  though  fit  to  decree,  that  he  (die 
lender)  should  lose  his  prem.  of  £^  and  be  content  with  ordinary  int.  on  the  sum 
advanced. 

The  Danish  Code  of  1683  contains  the  following  regulations  regarding  B.  : 

I.  If  a  captain,  being  in  a  foreign  country,  has  not  sufficient  cash  of  his  owners  to  load  his  vessel, 
or  cannot  take  up  money  otherwise,  and  has  not  ^oods  to  sell  to  the  advantage  of  his  owners,  he  may 
mortgage  his  vessel,  tackle,  stores,  cargo,  and  freight,  with  the  obligation  of  Bringing  three  of  his  best 
men  as  vouchers  to  the  owners  for  his  necessity  of  so  doing ;  and  he  shall  be  obliged  to  pay  such  money 
borrowed,  as  soon  as  the  ship  arrives  at  the  port  specified  in  the  deed  of  mortgage ;  but  if  he  makes 
another  port,  against  the  wul  of  the  mortgagee,  he  shall  not  only  pay  the  deot,  out  moreover  make 
good  all  damage  thence  ensuing  to  the  creditors. 

s.  But  if  he  is  not  at  a  great  distance  from  the  owners,nie  shall  not  mortgage  without  their  consent 
—excepting  that  part  of  the  ship  which  is  his  own ;  nor  shall  any  creditor  have  any  claim  against  the 
owners  in  such  case ;  hut  if  one  or  more  of  the  owners  have  given  the  captain  full  power,  such  of  them 
shall  satisfy  for  themselves,  according  to  the  tenor  ofthe  powers  given. 

3.  If  a  captain  of  his  own  head,  and  without  any  necessitv,  takes  up  money  on  the  ship ;  or  without 
necessity  sails  to  a  different  port  than  where  he  wau  hired  for,  he  shall  make  ffood  to  his  owners 
all  loss  thereby  sustained,  and  be  banished  from  the  King's  dominions;  ana  if  he  runs  away, 
leaving  the  vessel  and  cargo  pledged,  whenever  he  is  apprehended,  he  shall  be  responsible  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  affair. 

4.  Latter  deeds  of  mortgage  shall  take  place  for  payment  before  prior  ones. 

5.  If  a  captain  takes  up  more  money  on  mortgage  than  the  vessel,  stores,  freight,  etc.,  answer,  he, 
and  not  the  owners,  shall  make  up  the  deficiency. 

6.  If  a  vessel  mortgaged  is  taken,  or  arrested^  so  that  the  captain  cannot  recover  it,  he  shall  make  it 
over  in  whole,  or  part,  to  the  mortgagee  according  to  what  was  pledged ;  and  if  the  creditor  recovers 
it,  he  shall,  reserving  the  expenses  and  debt,  return  the  overplus  of  the  value  to  the  owners. 

7.  If  a  vessel  is  lost,  the  debt  is  cancelled.  But  if  any  goods,  for  the  freight  of  which  the  captain  is 
to  be  paid,  are  saved,  or  any  part  of  the  ship  or  stores  are  recovered,  the  mortgage  and  int.  thereof 
shall  be  paid,  as  far  as  the  freight  will  go  if  the  whole  ship  was  pledgee ;  but  if  onlv  a  part  was  pledged 
no  more  shall  be  paid  but  the  proportion  of  that  part.  If  any  accident  happen  to  the  vessel  mortgaged, 
by  the  manifest  fault  or  nefi^igence  of  the  captain,  he  and  all  he  is  worth  shall  answer  to  the 
creditors  for  the  money  lent. 

8.  A  mortgag-ee  shall  take  care  to  have  his  debt  paid  within  six  months  after  the  arrival  of  the  ship 
at  the  port  specified  in  the  deed,  or  lose  his  right ;  out  during  that  space  his  right  is  inviolable,  though 
the  vessel  is  sold.  But  if  ,by  agreement,  the  money  lent  is  to  be  repaid  on  the  return  of  the  vessel  to 
the  port  from  whence  it  sailed,  and  it  returns  not  within  a  year  and  a  day,  the  money  then  immediately 
demanded,  and  not  paid  at  the  fixed  time,  shall  thenceforward  bear  int. 

The  case  of  Goddart  and  Garret  came  before  the  Courts  of  Equity  in  1692,  under  the 
following  circumstances.  Garret  had  lent  ;f  300  on  a  B.  B.,  and  afterwards  ins.  £^^0 
on  that  ship  with  Goddart  and  others  [for  £fi  dr.  p.c.  prem.]  as  int.  for  money  lent,  etc 
The  ship  outlived  the  time  at  which  the  Bottomry  money  was  repayable,  and  was  after- 
wards lost  in  the  £.  Indies.    Garret  recovered  the  money  on  the  B.  B.,  and  afterwaurds 
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sued  the  insurers  upon  their  poL  Goddart,  and  others  the  insurers,  resisted  payment,  and 
brought  their  bill  in  equity  to  be  relieved,  on  the  ground  that  the  money  ins.  oy  the  poL 
was  the  money  lent  upon  the  B.,  and  that  Garret  was  not  otherwise  interested  in  the  ship ; 
and  that  the  money  being  paid  on  the  Bottomry,  the  pol.  ought  to  be  given  up.  Tne 
Court  decreed  the  policy  to  be  given  up. 

Leyboum,  in  his  Panariihmclogia^  1693,  says  : 

This  way  of  lending  mony,  or  Bofiamety,,  is  much  used  now-a-days ;  it  hath  its  name  derived  firom 
the  bottom  of  the  ship  or  keel,  and  is  practised  in  this  manner :  a  master  of  a  ship  going  to  the  Indies, 
Straights,  Denmark,  or  any  other  part  of  the  world,  wants  £ioo  to  carry  out  m  any  commodity  he 
thinks  he  can  make  a  profit  by;  you  lend  him  j^xoo,  and  agree  with  him  to  have  for  this  j^ioo,  £130, 
or  j^x40,  or  ;^X50  (or  what  you  can  agree  for),  at  the  ship's  return.  But  if  the  ship  happens  to  be  sonde, 
burnt,  taken,  or  any  manner  of  damage  happen  that  the  ship  comes  not  home,  then  you  cannot  recover 
one  penny  of  the  mony  that  von  lent  of^tne  man  that  borrowed  it,  nor  arrest  his  body ;  /^r  he  it  io 
payyou  at  the  return  of  ike  shiPf  and  not  at  the  return  of  his  person. 

The  general  way  now  is  to  lend  j^ioo  at  30  or  40  p.c,  and  then  you  go  and  find  out  one  that  will 
assure  the  ship,  outwards  and  inwards,  for  a  small  matter,  it  may  be  4, 5.  6,  p.c.  (as  you  can  agree),  the 


p.c,  if  his  mony  were  lent  at  no  more  than  30  p.c.  And  men  are  now-a-days  so  cunning,  that  th^ 
will  not  only  have  part  of  the  ship  mortgaged  unto  them  (for  their  money),  but  will  have  some  merchant 
or  sufficient  person  that  shall  be  engaged  for  it^  and  so  have  the  borrower's  bond  as  well  as  the  diip, 
and  his  body  bound  as  well  as  the  voyage ;  which  thing  is  seldom  condescended  to  but  where  the 
borrower's  necessity  is  great. 

This  way  of  taking  up  monies  is  likewise  much  used  amongst  masters  of  ships^  that  by  any  bad 
weather  or  other  strait  or  emergency  whatsoever,  do  put  into  any  port  in  any  kingdom,  and  there 
repair  their  ship,  and  buy  what's  necessaiy  for  them ;  and  wanting  mony  to  do  the  same  with,  they 
repair  to  some  merchant,  and  he  having  the  ship's  name  and  the  master's,  and  of  what  place  she  is. 
and  her  owners'  names,  will  advance  this  mony  at  B. ;  and  if  the  ship  comes  safe  to  her  intended 
port,  the  said  merchant  hath  his  mony ;  if  not,  and  the  ship  be  lost,  he  hath  nothing ;  nor  can  he 
recover  any  against  the  master  or  owners,  but  only  against  the  ship.  Indeed,  this  causes  many  cheats : 
man^  men  have  brought  their  ships  safe  to  the  rivers  mouthy  and  there  have  sunh  them  on  purpose  to 
avoid  the  Payment  of  the  monies  they  owed  at  B, 

He  (Leyboum)  justifies  the  high  rate  of  interest  demanded  in  B.  transactions,  using  the 
language  of  Molloy,  already  quoted. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  doubt  previous  to  this  period  whether  a  loss  by  the  attacks 
of  Pirates  was  one  of  the  risks  whidi  the  lender  on  Bottomry  had  by  his  contract  un- 
dertaken to  bear.  The  point  came  on  for  argument  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  during 
the  reign  of  James  II.,  in  the  case  oi  Barton  v.  WcUliford\  and  the  Court  was  of  opinion 
that  piracy  is  one  of  the  dangers  of  the  sea,    [1688.] 

Bottomry  was  practised  in  Holland  at  a  very  early  period.  A  famous  merchant, 
Adrian  Verwer,  writing  in  Amsterdam  in  171 1,  gives  a  declaration,  signed  by  several  of 
the  most  eminent  merchants  of  that  city,  dated  17  Sept.,  1699,  to  the  effect  that  the 
lender  of  money  on  Bottomry  was  not  obliged  to  contribute  to  any  gross  average^  and 
''by  tradition  had  learned  that  it  was  the  same  in  former  times." 

During  the  war  in  the  reign  of  Wm.  III.,  1689- 1702,  the  rate  of  marine  ins.  to  the  East 
Indies  and  back  was  22  p.c. ;  and  the  rate  for  loans  on  B.  was  often  as  high  as  55  p.c. 
''  The  rate  of  int.  for  money  taken  on  B.  was  alwa3rs  more  or  less  affected  by  the  causes 
which  led  to  an  advance  in  the  rate  of  ins. — ^and  affected,  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  the 
contract,  in  an  intensified  degree." — Chambers, 

In  the  case  o^  Dandy  and  Turner,  which  was  before  the  Courts  in  1701,  the  facts  were 
these  :  A  part-owner  of  a  ship  borrowed  money  upon  a  B.  B.,  payable  on  the  return  of 
the  ship  from  the  voyage  she  was  then  going  in  the  service  of  the  £.  India  Co.,  and  the 
£.  I.  Co.  broke  up  Uie  ship  in  the  Indies.  The  owners  brought  their  action  against  the 
Co.,  and  recovered  damages  ;  but  they  did  not  amount  to  a  full  satisfaction.  The  lender 
brought  his  bill,  to  secure  his  proportionable  satisfaction  out  of  the  money  recovered. 
But  his  bill  was  dismissed,  and  he  lefl  to  recover  as  well  as  he  could  at  law :  for  a  Court 
of  Equity  will  never  assist  a  B.  B,  which  carries  an  unreasonable  int. 

During  the  war  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  1702-14 — the  rate  of  marine  ins.  to  the  £.  Indies 
and  back  was  16  p.  c.     The  rate  for  loans  on  Bottomry  was  45  p.c. 

In  the  case  oi  Harman  v.  Vanhatton,  which  came  before  the  Courts  in  1716,  the  facts 
were  as  follow  :  Vanhatton  lent  Harman  ^£'250  on  a  B.  ^.,  and  afterwards  ins.  on  the 
same  ship ;  but  the  scope  of  the  voyage  was  larger  in  the  pol.  of  ins.  than  in  the 
B.  B. — there  being  liberty  to  go  to  other  ports  and  places.  The  ship  being  lost,  Van- 
hatton recovered  the  money  on  the  pol.  of  ins.,  and  also  put  the  B.  B.  in  suit.  The 
latter  on  the  ground  of  the  ship  having  deviated  from  the  voyage  specified  in  the  bond. 
Harman  filed  his  bill  to  restrain,  asserting  that  Vanhatton  ought  not  to  recover  both  on 
the  ins.  and  on  the  bond — he  having  ins.  only  in  respect  of  the  money  he  lent  upon  the 
bond.  All  the  risk  he  had  run  on  the  ins.  was  paying  the  prem.  The  Court  held  that 
Vanhatton  having  paid  tfu  prem.,  was  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  poL  "  And  the 
insurers  might  as  well  pretend  to  have  aid  of  the  B.  B.,  and  to  discount  the  money 
recovered  thereon,  as  Harman  to  have  the  money  recovered  on  the  pol.  to  ease  the  B.  B. 

By  Stat  6  Geo.  I.  c.  18  {1720) — the  Act  for  incorp.  the  Land.  Assu,  and  RoyaJ  Ex' 
change  Cos.,  and  giving  them  the  exclusive  privilege,  as  corporations  or  partnerships,  of 
lending  money  on  bottomry  in  Gt,  Brit,,  there  is  a  special  exemption  (sec  26)  in  favour  of 
the  South  Sea  Co.  and  the  E<ut  India  Co.,  that  they  might  so  lend  on  the  bottom  of  any 
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ship,  and  on  the  goods  on  board  any  ship  in  the  service  of  the  said  Cos.  respectively,  to 
any  captains  or  other  persons  employed  in  the  service  of  the  cos.  notwithstanding  the 
passing  of  such  Act.     Subject  to  such  special  exemption,  the  Act  provides  : 

And  if  any  corp.  or  body  politick,  or  persons  acting  in  such  so.  or  partnership  as  aforesaid,  other 
than  the  two  corps,  intended  to  be  estab.  by  this  Act,  or  one  of  them,  shall  presume  to  lend,  or  a^^ree 
to  lend  or  advance  by  themselves,  or  any  others  on  their  behalf,  after  the  said  24  Tune,  1720,  any  money 
by  way  of  B.,  as  aforesaid,  contrary  to  this  Act,  the  bond  or  other  security  for  tne  same  shall  be  ipsa 
facto  void,  and  such  agreement  shall  be  judged  to  be  an  usurious  contmci^  and  ike  offtndtrt  ihenin 
thall  suffer  as  in  cases  of  usury. 

In  that  same  year  a  co.  specially  desgined  to  make  advances  on  B.  had  been  set  on 
foot,  called  Bed^s  Bottomree. 

A  correspondent  in  Misfs  Weekly  youmal  for  9th  Jan.^  1 720 [was  it  De  Foe?],  gives  an 
amusing  account  of  some  of  the  projects  of  that  period,  and  then  proceeds  : 

Successive  to  these  bubbles  we  have  had  another  pub.  for  a  subs,  of  a  million  also — ^for  they  cannot, 
it.  seems,  talk  of  less  on  any  account,  and  what  should  this  be,  but  as  mentioned,  to  lend  upon  B.,  that 
is  to  say,  to  lend  money  upon  the  risaue  of  the  bottom  of  the  ship ;  so  that  if  the  ship  comes  home 
the  borrower  is  obliged  to  repay,  with  tne  sum  agreed  added  to  the  sum  borrowed.  If  the  ship  is  lost, 
the  lender  is  to  bear  his  own  loss,  and  the  money  sinks  with  the  bottom.  But  it  would  be  01  publick 
service,  Mr.  Mist,  if  you  would  fully  expose  that  scandalous  project. 

What  villanies  have  not  been  practised  by  masters,  captains,  and  owners  of  ships  and  cargoes,  u^n 
such  occasions  as  this  of  B.  ?  I  need  not  tell  you,  Mr.  Mist,  who  perfectly  understand  sea  affairs, 
how  it  is  come  to  that  pass  in  trade,  that  when  we  know  a  master  or  captain  of  any  ship  has  taken  up 
money  upon  the  bottom,  no  wise  man  will  send  any  goods  on  board  that  ship,  nor  any  insurers  under- 
write upon  her,  except  only  goods  bound  to  the  East  Indies. 

Since  then  this  is  the  case,  I  recommend  to  you,  Mr.  Mist,  that  you  will  desire  of  these  B.  lenders, 
that  they  will  make  it  a  condition  of  their  management,  that  every  ship  that  goes  to  sea,  upon  whose 
bottom  they  shall  lend  any  money,  shall  be  entered  in  a  book,  and  that  book  lie  always  open  upon 
their  table,  for  all  merchants  to  look  over  at  pleasure.  ... 

In  a  previous  part  of  the  same  letter,  he  had  spoken  of  that  old  ''fire-ship  adventure 
of  Bottomree."     We  fear  his  inferences  were  but  too  true. 

By  the  Ins.  Ordin  of  the  City  of  Rotterdam^  promulgated  1 72 1,  we  find  the  following 
provisions  r^;arding  B.  : 

CXXXIII.  When  the  masters  have  occasion  for  any  money  across  the  seas,  whether  it  be  beyond 
Dover,  or  past  the  Sound  and  having  no  g^ods  of  his  owners  on  board,  or  that  he  cannot  dispose  of 
them  at  a  reasonable  rate,  or  at  least  not  so  much  as  he  has  a  call  for,  tney  may  take  up  money  on  B. 

CXXXIY.  Provided  the  money  taken  on  B.,  or  the  sale  of  goods,  do  not  amount  to  above  one^ghtk 
part  of  the  value  of  ship  and  cargo,  unless  in  cases  of  the  utmost  necessity. 

CCL.  Creditors  who  have  lent  money  on  B.  shall  be  preferred  before  all  other  bond  creditors, 
excepting  the  ship-builders,  who  are  to  be  preferred  to  the  B.  B. 

CCLI.  Among  those  who  have  lent  money  on  B.,  the  younger  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  elder. 

In  a  form  of  B.  B.  in  use  in  Cadiz  in  1725,  we  observe  that  it  had  become  the  custom 
of  owners  of  ships  there,  on  borrowing  money  for  their  expeditions,  to  pledge  the 
ship's  value,  together  with  all  its  emoluments,  wherein  ^'^  freight  was  includea. 

In  1729  Mr.  Joshua  Gee  pub.  a  work  :  The  Trade  and  Nardgation  of  Gt.  Brit,  con^ 
sidered;  and  therein  he  says:  "The  nation  in  Queen  Elizabetii's  time  being  in  its 
infancy  in  trade,  set  out  with  great  frugality,  and  saved  money  and  grew  rich  apace  ;  and 
our  merchants  spread  themselves  over  all  Europe,  Turkey,  and  America,  as  well  as  India, 
and  introduced  our  manufactures  and  products  wherever  they  went.  Their  riches 
increasing  by  this  traffic,  they  not  only  had  money  enough  to  carry  on  their  trade,  but  sup- 
plied foreign  princes,  lent  money  upon  Bottomry^  and  upon  commodities  in  all  countries." 

By  the  Ins.  Ordin.  of  Konigsberg^  I'jyy  [frequently  called  the  Maritime  Law  o/Prusiia\ 
it  is  provided : 

XII.  The  creditor  or  lender  of  the  B.  monev  shafl  be  allowed  to  ins.  his  cap.  lent,  together  with  the 
prem.  paid  the  insurer,  but  not  the  stipulated  *igrio.  or  other  profits  of  the  B. ;  but  ins.  made  by  the 
debtor,  or  borrower  on  B.,  on  the  same  goods  and  ships  so  bottomried,  shall  be  of  no  effect,  and  void 
and  punishable. 

Chap.  VII.  treats  of  B.  entirely.  We  can  only  notice  the  more  important  provisions. 
Thus: 

I.  He  who  advances  on  B.,  that  is,  lays  down  either  readv  money  or  the  value  of  it,  on  a  ship  or 
goods  shipped,  under  obligation  that  if  the  same  shall  be  lost,  ne  shall  also  lose  his  deposit,  without  any 
claim  or  return,  shall  be  allowed  to  contract  for  as  high  an  tni.  as  he  and  the  borrower  can  agree  upon, 

II.  In  the  contract,  and  likewise  in  the  whole  procedure  relating  to  B.,  the  contracting  parties, 
particularly  the  master  of  the  ship,  and  the  broker  who  may  be  employed  in  transacting  the  contract, 
shall,  on  the  penalty  of  severe  punishment  in  goods,  bodv,  or  character,  together  with  reparation  of 
all  damages  occasioned  thereby,  proceed  justly  and  uprightly,  without  fintud,  and  not  insiolouidy  draw 
in  any  one  to  advance  mon^  or  anything  else,  on  a  deceitful  B. 

Sec.  III.  defines  whether  and  when  a  master  may  take  up  money  on  B.,  against  the 
owner's  consent.  IV.  When  and  how  a  master  of  a  ship,  being  abroad,  may  take  up 
money  on  B.  V.  The  lender  on  B.  acting  contrary  to  the  preceding  art  has  no  redress 
on  the  ship.  VI.  l*hat  is  included  under  the  mortgage  of  the  lx>ttom  of  the  ^ip. 
VII.  Duration  of  the  hazard  on  B.  VIII.  Concerning  B.  goods  returned.  IX.  Payment 
to  be  made  within  8  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  B.  goods.  X.  Or  after  they  are  duly 
sold ;  and  if  proceeds  insufficient,  no  further  claim  or  demand  upon  the  borrower. 

XI.  The  preceding  art.  shall  take  place,  although  the  borrower  shall  have  engaged  both  his  body 
and  goods  tor  the  sum  taken  up :  this  engaigement  being  to  be  understood  only  as  a  security  thai  he 
shau  act  fairly  and  justly  in  the  things  so  Bottomfy*dt  that  the  lender  may  not  suffer  by  his  neglect. 
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inisfakest  or  disktmesfy;  and  in  case  of  any  suck  ikingt  ikai  ke  skali,  wiik  ki*  person  and  suksUmce* 
make  good  aU  losses. 

XII.  No  payment  after  loss  of  things  bottomry *d.  XIII.  Damages  incurred  by  any 
fault  to  be  made  good  by  offender. 

XIV.  The  like  to  be  observed  concerning^  any  bottomry'd  ^oods  damaged  or  lost  tbroogli  the  fault 
of  any  one ;  hui  in  case  ike  damage  or  loss  arises  from  tkeir  own  natural  decay,  or  ike  fall  of  the 
price f  and  ikus  are  not  equivalent  to  ike  B.,  ike  proprietors  skall  not  be  entitled  to  compensaium  by 
cession,  or  legal  sale,  but  must  duly  stand  by  ike  contract, 

XV.  Upon  proof  oi  fraud,  the  B.  to  be  paid,  though  the  goods  or  ship  be  lost. 
XVI.  The  last  bond  to  oe  paid  preferably  to  the  others.  XVII.  A  third  possessor  of 
the  bottomryed  things  cleared  upon  payment  of  value.  XVIII.  An  action  for  B. 
demands  to  be  brought  within  a  year  and  a  day  after  arrival  of  the  ship. 

In  the  Ins.  Ordin.  of  Hamburg,  1731,  there  are  the  following  brief  provisions  only : 

Title  9. — Of  assurances  upon  money  lent  upon  goods  going  by  sea  and  B.  I.  When  any  person  lends 
money  on  B.  ke  may  make  kis  assurance  to  the  full,  for  principal,  int.,  andprem,  11.  Whoever 
insures  upon  B.  is  £ree  from  all  average,  and  not  liable  to  contribute  tnereunto. 

Among  the  forms  ordered  by  this  Ordin.  to  be  ''pub.  in  print,  in  the  German  language, 
and  whereof  everybody  is  to  make  use  in  assu.,"  was  the  following  : 

Policy  for  money  lent  at  B.  on  a  Skip,  or  Goods,  or  Freigkt.—'Vfe,  the  underwritten  assurers,  fm 
ourselves  and  heirs,  assure  unto  .  .  .  ,  each  of  us  for  the  sum  underwrote  by  him  hereunto,  upon 
receipt  of  .  .  .  prem.  upon  B.  money,  which  he  has  advanced  on  the  bottom  of  the  ship  [or  upon 
goods,  and  likewise  the  freight  shipped  on  board  of  the  ship]  called  the  .  .  .  ,  whereof  ...  or  any 
other  is  master,  from  ...  to  ...  ,  where  she  is  to  unload  and  discharge  her  cargo ;  Pray  God 
conduct  her  in  safety  I  We  take  uj^on  ourselves  the  danger  and  risk  of  all  accidents  and  misfortunes 
which  may  befall  or  happen  to  this  ship  [these  goods],  to  the  whole  or  part  thereof,  in  any  shape 
whatever  during  this  present  voyage ;  whether  it  be  by  perils  of  the  Sea,  Storms  and  Tempests, 
Shipwreck,  Running  ashore,  being  Sailed  over.  Fire,  Carelessness  and  Steering  Wrong  Courses, 
Arrests  and  Restraints  of  ICings.  Princes,  or  Republicks,  being  taken  and  carried  in  by  Enemies, 
Reprisals  and  Confiscations,  forcible  Plundering  of  Privateers  or  Pirates,  Mistakes  or  Bad  Conduct 
of  the  Master  and  his  Mariners,  and  bv  any  manner  of  accident,  whether  to  be  imagined  or  not,  firom 
the  Dav  or  Hour  that  this  Ship  did  Segin  to  take  its  cargo  or  ballast  on  board  [that  the  goods  on 
which  the  monev  is  lent  are  earned  from  the  shore  on  board  of  .  .  .]  till  it  is  arrived  at  ...  ,  and  has 
there  dlschargea  her  whole  cargo.  We  put  ourselves  entirely  in  the  place  and  stead  of  .  .  .  ,  to  keep 
him  harmless  from  any  loss ;  and  we  promise,  in  case-any  misfortune  or  damage  should  happen  to  this 
ship,  or  these  goods  the  money  is  lent  upon,  or  to  the  freight,  by  the  above-mentioned,  or  any  other 
manner  and  means,  that  we  will  pay  to  .  .  .  the  sums  b^  us  respectively  underwrote  hereunto,  or  such 
part  thereof  as  shall  be  sufficient  entirely  to  indemnify  him,  with  all  his  extraordinary  expenses,  within 
two  months  after  due  notice  has  been  given,  that  the  requisite  proofs  exhibited  of  the  loss  or  damage, 
and  this  fairly  and  justly  without  any  contradiction. 

We  accordingly  submit  ourselves  to  the  Ordin.  relating  to  assu.  and  averages  of  this  City  of 
Hamburg,  with  ail  the  clauses  and  conditions  thereof,  as  well  as  printed,  as  those  added  hereunto  in 
writing,  which  last  are  esteemed  at  least  of  equal  value,  if  not  preferable  to  the  printed  ones.  For 
the  true  performance  whereof  we  bind  all  our  goods  and  chattels  without  any  fraud  or  deceit.  Thus 
concluded  by  ...  ,  Sworn  Broker.    Hamburg,  the  [day  of],  etc. 

By  the  Ins.  Ordin.  of  Bilboa,  approved  and  confirmed  by  King  Philip  V.,  and  the 
Royal  Council  of  Castile,  A.D.  1 737,  there  is  a  special  division  treating;  ''Of  the  contracts 
of  money  on  goods  that  are  given  on  B.,  or  risk  of  a  ship  ;  and  the  form  of  the  bonds." 
It  commences  as  follows : 

I.  As  it  is  usual  in  this  commerce  to  give  and  take  money  and  effects  on  B.,  or  risk  of  ships,  for 
certain  int.  or  prems.  upon  ships'  bottoms,  apparel,  provisions,  arms,  and  other  necessaries  for  a 
voyage  or  voyages,  or  upon  gooos  or  effects  loaden  in  tnem  for  any  ports  and  voyages,  with  condition 
that  the  ships  arriving  at  those  they  are  bound  to,  the  lenders  are  to  remain  free  m>m  the  risk  of  such 
sums  for  the  recovery  of  their  principals  and  prems.  at  the  time  agreed  on :  It  is  agreed  and  commanded 
that  in  such  cases  they  make  writings,  or  contracts  before  notaries  public,  or  between  the  parties,  by 
means  of  a  broker,  or  without  him,  according  as  it  has  been  or  is  customary ;  with  the  contracts, 
clauses,  and  circumstances,  in  which  they  shall  agree,  and  covenant ;  and  that  to  the  one,  and  the 
others,  entire  faith  and  credit  be  given. 

Clause  II.  provides  that  not  only  the  ship  and  appurtenances,  or  goods,  but  the  freight 
shall  be  hypothecated  in  favour  of  the  lender. 

III.  No  more  than  ikree-quarier  parts  of  its  value  may,  for  any  motive,  be  taken  at  B.  on  the  body 
and  keel  of  the  ship,  appraising  it  by  skilful  men,  named  by  the  borrower  and  lender ;  on  penalty  that 
on  acting  to  the  contra^,  and  it  being  opposed  by  either  01  the  two,  it  shall  not  be  heard,  nor  admitted 
in  judgment.  , 

IV.  ffeither  on  goods  loaded  may  it  exceed  the  value  that  they  shall  have  in  the  port  where  the  risk 
shall  begin  to  run,  on  penalty  that  if  the  contrary  be  proved,  the  borrower  shall  pay  the  principal 
sums  and  their  prems.,  although  the  loss  of  the  said  ^oods  should  happen. 

V.  Neither  may  money,  or  effects  taken  on  B.,  or  risk  of  ship,  upon  freight,  or  sailors'  wappes,  nk*n 
tkey  skall  be  in  voyages  regulated  by  moniks ;  but  it  may  be  given  to  the  captains,  omcers,  and 
sauors,  that  shall  sail  to  the  wkale  and  bacallas  fishery ;  the  captain's  intervention  and  consent 
preceding  for  what  regards  the  seamen. 

Sec.  VI.  provides  that  no  person  shall  advance  money  on  B.  in  the  port  to  which  the 
ship  belongs,  except  in  cases  where,  there  being  joint  owners,  any  one  or  more  shall  refuse 
to  contribute  his  or  their  proportion  for  necessary  repairs.  VII.  When  any  person  has 
lent  on  B.,  and  neglected  to  recover,  any  such  loan  obtained  for  a  subsequent  voyage 
shall  have  priority.  VIII.  Where  goods  suffer  damage  from  their  own  baud  quality,  or 
from  n^lect,  the  lender  on  B.  not  to  suffer  for  same. 

IX.  In  regard  that  all  jettisons,  ransoms,  compositions  of  ships,  masts  and  rigging  cut  away  for  the 
common  good  of  ship  and  cargo,  and  whatever  else  is  comprehended  in  a  gross  average,  always  results 
to  the  advantage  of  him  who  shall  have  given  money  on  them  at  B. ;  it  is  ordained,  that  he  or  th^ 
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ought  to  contribute  in  these  cases  to  the  pajrment  of  the  pro  rata  that  shall  touch  them,  but  not  to 
single  averages,  unless  the  contrary  shall  have  been  agreed  on  in  the  instrument  or  contract,  as  is 
expressed  in  the  preceding  number. 

Sec.  X.  contains  provisions  as  to  time  such  contracts  are  to  ran,  when  same  not  noted 
in  contract.  XI.  In  case  of  loss,  shipper  to  prove  that  he  had  the  goods  on  board. 
XII.  When  all  the  goods  against  which  loan  obtained  be  not  taken  on  boards  cdkitract  to 
be  modified.  XIII.  In  case  of  wreck  of  ship,  salvage  of  ship  or  goods  to  belong  to 
those  advancing  on  same  at  B.  XIV.  In  such  case  the  lenders  on  B.  to  be  preferred  to 
the  insurers.  XV.  All  writings  and  contracts  to  be  extinguished  in  case  of  loss  of  ship 
or  goods.  XVI.  With  a  view  to  '*  avoid  lawsuits  and  differences  which  are  wont  to  arise 
between  those  who  give  and  those  who  take  money  on  goods  and  B.,  or  risk  at  sea," 
forms  of  policies  are  given.  That  for  a  loan  on  a  ship  is  different  from  those  already 
given,  and  hence  we  quote  it  as  follows  : 

Be  it  known  that  I,  .  .  .  ,  inhabitant  of  ...  ,  owner  or  captain  of  the  ship  named  .  .  .  ,  of  the 
burthen  of  .  .  .  tons,  that  is  now  riding  and  anchoring  in  .  .  .  ,  say.  that  forasmuch  as  I  have  borrowed 
of  ...  ^  inhabitant  of  .  .  .  ,  ;^  .  .  .  to  make  a  voyage  to  ...  ,  ana  for  that  purpose  and  its  expedition 
he  has  given  and  lent  to  me,  of  which  I  declare  myself  contented  and  possessed,  as  having  received  it, 
and  it  beinr  passed  into  my  power,  really  and  effectively,  in  ^ood  common  and  current  money  (upon 
which,  its  delivery  not  appearing  now,  I  renounce  the  exception  of  the  Non  nutneraia  pecunia^  Laws 
of  the  delivery  and  proof  of  its  receipt),  I  carry  them  at  the  risk  of  the  said  ...»  who  gave  me 
them  upon  the  said  ship,  and  upon  its  ringing,  sails,  anchors,  guns,  ammunition,  and  the  other 
appurtenances,  freights,  and  profits,  and  of  the  most  certain  and  secure  that  shall  be  saved  of  the  said 
ship  from  the  sea  in  winds,  storms,  fires,  enemies,  corsairs,  and  other  bad  people  and  risks  that  may 
supervene  from  the  time  of  the  said  ship's  getting  under  sail,  and  going  out  of  the  aforesaid  port 
where  she  is.  in  prosecution  of  her  voyage,  until  she  arrives  at  that  of  ...  ,  and  being  in  it  in  safety, 
and  twenty-four  natural  hours  passed  after  anchoring,  the  said  risk  shall  cease ;  and  then  I  oblige  m^'sell 
to  pay^  to  the  said  .  .  .  ,  and  to  him  that  shall  have  his  power  or  order,  or  shall  represent  his  nsht, 
the  said  j^  ...  in  good  current  money  on  ...  or  before,  if  the  said  ship  shall  have  arrived  betoro 
at  the  aforesaid  poit  of  ...  ,  because  from  that  time  the  term  ought  to  be  deemed  finished.    And  for 


shall  be  done  to  the  contrary  is  not  valid ;  and  this  special  obligation  does  not  derogate  nor  prejudice 
the  general,  nor  on  the  contrary :  and  I  give  power  to  the  Justices  of  His  Majesty,  etc. 

Then  follows  the  notarial  certificate  of  submission,  renunciation,  etc.,  etc. 
In  another  sec.  of  the  Ins.  Ordia.  for  Bilboa^  dated  the  following  year,  1738,  we  find 
the  following : 

Neither  may  any  person  get  ike  sum  assured  thai  he  shall  lake  on  B.  <m  pain  of  nullity  ;  but  the 
person  or  persons  that  shall  lend  it  may,  for  the  bare  sum  which  they  shall  have  advanced,  without 
including  tne  prems.  they  have  received  for  it,  under  the  same  penalty. 

The  Ins.  Ordin.  of  Amsterdam^  1744*  u>  setting  forth  the  purposes  to  which  ins.  may 
be  applied  in  that  country,  says  : 

XIX.  Also  ins.  shall  be  permitted  to  be  made  on  monies  given  by  the  ins.  to  a  mariner,  master,  or 
other  person  navigating  on  any  voya^  on  B.,  or  adventure  of  a  voyage,  with  the  prem.  included, 
provided  the  sum  of  money  which  is  paid  on  B.  be  inserted  in  the  pol.,  as  also  the  prem. ;  otherwise  the 
cap.  only  shall  be  understood  to  be  ms. 

The  ins.  shall,  in  case  of  loss,  either  by  the  ship's  being  cast  away,  taken  or  detained  by  friends  or 
enemies,  and  her  being  missing  a  year  and  a  day,  not  be  obliged  to  produce  any  other  proof,  but  only 
of  the  misfortune  befaulen  the  ship ;  and  concerning  his  interest  only  his  B.  B. ;  provided  the  ins.,  on 
bein^  paid,  make  over  to  the  underwriter  all  claim  on  the  taker  on  B.,  and  deliver  up  to  him  the 
writing  thereto  belonging. 

The  ins.  shall  be  obliged  to  insert  in  the  pol.  the  name  of  him  to  whom  the  money  on  B.  is  given, 
also  the  name  of  the  ship  with  which  the  taker  on  B.  shall  navigate,  the  name  of  the  master,  as  also 
whither  the  ship  is  bound,  on  pain  of  nullity. 

If  during  the  voyage  the  same  is  altered  by  the  master,  not  by  means  of  the  taker  of  the  money  on 
B.,  the  underwriter  shall,  notwithstanding,  in  case  of  loss,  be  obliged  to  pay  his  eng^eement. 

A)it  the  money  on  B.  being  given  to  the  master,  and  the  voyage  being  siltered  by  order  of  his  owners, 
the  ins.  shall  be  obliged,  as  soon  as  he  receives  knowledge  thereof,  to  give  notice  to  the  underwriters, 
and  agree  with  them  concerning  the  altering  of  the  prem.,  or  leave  the  said  altering  to  the  arbitration 
of  the  Commissioners ;  otherwise  the  underwriters  m  case  of  loss  are  not  obliged  to  make  it  good,  the 
insured  retaining  his  action  only  against  the  master,  as  receiver  of  the  money. 

XX.  A  master  being  on  his  voyage  and  receiving  damage  on  the  hull,  or  otherwise,  and  being 
obliMd  for  the  repairing  or  restoring  of  his  ship,  in  order  to  proceed  on  his  voyage,  to  negotiate  money 
on  B.  on  his  ship,  the  giver  of  the  money  shall  be  permitted  to  cause  the  amount  of  the  said  B.,  with 
the  prem.,  to  be  ins.,  altnough  it  should  happen  to  appear  that  the  owners,  or  some  of  them,  had  caused 
the  ship,  or  his  share  in  the  same,  to  be  ins.  before  or  after. 

XXr.  Ins.  made  upon  goods  which  at  the  place  of  their  lading,  or  any  where  else,  are  charged  to 
the  full  with  B.  are  declared  null,  and  of  no  value ;  with  forfeiture  of  the  prem.  for  tne  underwriters, 
and  with  penalty  of  arbitrary  correction.  But  the  taker  on  B.,  in  case  he  ships  more  goods  than  the 
capital  taaen  on  B.  doth  amount  to,  may  cause  that  overplus,  as  also  for  the  gross  average,  to  be  ins. 
The  giver  of  the  money  or  the  holder  of  the  B.  B.  may  also  ins.  his  interest  to  thefull^  with  the  prem. 
thereof;  provided  that  in  all  the  bills  of  lading,  or  manifests  of  the  lading,  the  taking  and  receiving 
the  B.  money  on  the  said  goods  be  particularly  inserted,  with  mention  of  the  date,  the  place  from 
whence,  the  person  to  whom  paid,  and  for  whose  account.  This  is  only  to  be  understooa  of  mon^ 
given  in  this  country,  and  from  the  American  Colonies,  etc.,  to  this  country ;  hut  the  ins,  being  made 
from  other  places t  the  tenor  0/  the  B.  B.  must  be  observed. 

But  in  case  the  order  of  ins.  was  previoosly  given  by  the  hider.  or  it  was  already  executed,  the  taker 
of  the  money  shall  be  obliged  to  transfier  by  assignment  the  right  to  the  said  pol.  or  ins.  to  the  holder 
of  the  B. ;  and  in  default  thereof  the  insurer  shall  not  only  be  deprived  of  his  demand  on  account  of 
the  said  pol.,  but  his  prem.  paid  be  kept  by  the  underwriters. 

Ins.  made  on  B.  on  goods  is  free  of  all  gross  average  and  diminntion  of  value  by  their  own  waste. 

VOL.   I.  23 
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Magens,  reviewing  these  latter  provisions  [i755]«  did  not  consider  them  satisfactory ; 
and  thought  it  woidd  have  been  better  if  the  regalations  of  France  or  Spain  had  been 
followed. 

In  1746  was  passed  the  stat.   19  Geo.  II.  c  37 :  An  Act  to  r^ulaU  ins,  on  skips 

belonging  to  the  subjects  of  Gt,  Brit.^  and  on  merchandines  or  ^ects  laden  thereon^  which 

provided  as  follows : 

V.  And  be  it  farther  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  firom  and  after  the  said  xst  dav  of 
August  [1746]  all  and  every  sum  or  sums  of  money  to  be  lent  on  B.  or  R.,  upon  any  ship  or  ships 
belons^ng  to  a^y  of  His  lilajesty's  subjects,  bound  to  or  firom  the  Rati  Indiest  shall  Se  lent  only  on 
the  ship  or  on  the  merchandize  or  erocts  laden  or  to  be  laden  on  board  of  such  ship  as  shall  be  sq 
ezpresMd  in  the  conditions  of  the  bond ;  amd  the  benefit  of  salvage  shall  be  allowed  to  the  lender,  his 
agents,  or  assigns,  toMo  alone  shall  hatfe  a  right  to  make  assu.  on  the  mon^  so  lent;  and  no  borrower 
of  money  on  B.  or  at  R.,  as  aforesaid,  shall  recover  more  on  any  assu.  than  the  value  of  his  interest  in 
the  ship,  or  in  the  merchandises  or  effects  laden  on  board  such  ship,  or  in  the  merchandixes  or  effects 
laden  on  board  exclusive  of  the  money  so  horromed;  and  in  case  it  shall  appear  that  the  value  of  his 
share  in  the  ship,  or  in  the  merchandises  or  effects  laden  on  board,  doth  not  amount  to  the  full  sum  or 
sums  he  hath  borrowed  as  aforesaid,  such  borrower  shall  be  responsible  to  the  lender  for  so  much 
of  the  money  borrowed  as  he  hath  not  laid  out  on  the  ship  or  mercnandizes  laden  thereon,  with  lawful 
int.  for  the  same,  together  with  the  assu.  and  all  other  charges  hereon,  in  the  proportion  the  money  not 
laid  out  shall  bear  to  the  whole  money  lent,  notwithstanding  the  ship  and  merchandizes  be  totally  lost. 

It  would  seem  that  the  preceding  regulations  were  not  of  general  application,  but  were 
intended  to  apply  only  to  ships  sailing  to  the  East  Indies,  Lord  Tenterden  indeed 
declared  that  this  Statute  was  introduced  for  the  protection  of  the  trade  of  the  East 
India  Co.  The  Act  had  not  in  other  respects  sucn  a  limited  scope.  It  was  provided 
(sec  vL),  that  in  all  actions  brought  after  the  commencement  of  that  Act,  the  plaintiff 
should  state,  within  15  days  after  being  required  to  do  so,  what  sums  he  had  ins,  upon  the 
whole,  and  what  sums  he  had  borrowed  upon  R,  or  B,^  for  the  voyage  or  any  part  of 
the  voyage  in  question. 

In  the  same  year  (1746)  an  Act  was  passed,  19  Geo.  II.  c  32,  to  amend  the  laws 
relating  to  bankrupts,  which  recites : 

And  whereas  merchants  and  other  traders  firequentlv  lend  money  on  B.  or  at  R.,  and  in  the  course  of 
their  trade  frequently  cause  their  ships  or  vessels,  and  the  goods  and  merchandizes  loaded  thereon,  to 
be  ins.,  and  where  commissions  in  bankruptcy  have  issued  against  the  obligor  in  such  B.  or  R.,  or 
the  underwriter  or  assurer  in  such  assu.,  before  the  loss  of  the  ship  or  goods,  in  such  bond  or  pol.  (rf 
ins.  mentioned,  it  hath  been  made  a  question,  whether  the  obligee  or  obligees  in  such  bond,  or  the 
assurer  in  such  pol.  of  ins.,  should  be  let  in  to  prove  their  debts,  or  be  admitted  to  have  any  benefit  c»r 
dividend  under  such  commission,  which  may  be  a  discouragement  to  trade.  For  remedy  whereof  be  it 
enacted,  etc.,  that  from  and  after  the  said  29th  day  of  October  [1746]  the  obligee  in  any  B.  or  R.  B., 
and  the  assured  in  any  pol.  of  ins.,  made  and  entered  into  upon  a  good  and  valuable  consideration, 
'bond  fide^  shall  be  admitted  to  claim :  and  after  the  loss  or  contingency  shall  have  happened,  to  prove 
his,  her,  or  their  debt  and  demands,  in  respect  of  such  bond  or  pol.  of  ins.  in  like  manner  as  if  the  lost 
or  contmgency  had  happened  before  the  time  of  the  issuing  of  the  commission  of  bankruptcy  against 
such  obligor  or  insurer. 

And  they  were  to  receive  their  proportionate  dividend. 

By  the  21  Geo.  II.  c.  4,  1748 — An  Act  to  prohibit  assu.  on  ships  belonging  to  France^ 
and  on  merchandiMCs  or  effects  laden  therein  during  the  present  war  with  rrunce^tll  His 
Majesty's  subjects  were  prohibited  from  lending  money  on  B.,  or  R.,  on  any  ships  or 
go<xls  belonging  to  France,  or  to  any  of  the  French  dominions  or  plantations,  or  the 
subjects  thereof;  and  all  such  contracts  and  agreements  were  to  be  void,  and  the  paities, 
and  any  agent  or  broker  intervening  therein,  were  to  forfeit  ^^500. 

In  the  Ins.  Ordin.  of  the  City  of  Stockholm^  1750^  among  the  things  pemutted  to  be 
ins.  against  are  B,,  Cambio  Marino,  etc  ;  and  among  the  forms  of  pol.  ordered  to  be 
print^  iu  the  Swedish  language  is  one  for  such  risks ;  but  we  find  no  regulations  otherwise 
regarding  B.  The  form  of  pol.  so  much  resembles  that  already  given  for  Hamburg  [i  731], 
that  we  need  not  insert  it.  Two  p.c.  was  to  be  deducted  by  the  insurers  in  case  of  tiOal 
loss;  and  they  held  themselves  free  from  all  averages  and  charges  arising  from  demurrage. 

In  1750  Wyndham  Beawes  pub.  his  Lex  Mercatoria  Rediviua,  etc  He  deals  with  me 
subject  of  B. ;  but  we  do  not  find  any  views  of  the  subject  not  already  presented  by 
other  writers. 

In  the  leading  case  of  Chestetileld  y,  Jdnssen,  which  came  before  the  Courts  in  1750^ 
and  which  will  be  more  especially  referred  to  under  Usury,  Mr.  Justice  Burnett  said  that 
"  the  true  reason  why  the  Court  holds  B.  B.  good  is  because  they  are  not  against  the  Statute, 
as  by  a  hcuard  he  runs,  he  ma^  be  entitled  neither  to  principal  nor  int,*'  And  Chief  Justice 
Lee  said  on  the  same  occasion  :  *'  Bottomry  bonds  are  held  good,  not  because  they  are 
for  the  benefit  of  trade,  but  because  the  whole  is  at  hatard,^^ 

But  it  seems  clear  that  it  is  not  the  mere  form  of  B.  B.  that  keeps  them  out  of  the 
Statute,  for  the  matter  was  put  as  follows  in  the  last-named  case :  Suppose  a  contract 
was  made  for  a  ship's  return  to  Newcastle  from  Lond.,  or  to  Dover  from  Calais,  at  a 
season  of  the  year  when  there  is  little  or  no  danger,  would  not  the  Courts  look  at  this  as 
colourable  and  a  mere  evasion  of  the  Statute  ?  And  in  the  case  of  Joy  v.  Kent  it  appears 
very  plainly  from  what  the  Court  said  there,  that  even  a  B.  B.  may  be  an  evasion  of  the 
Statute  as  well  as  any  other  contract,  or  Lord  Justice  Hale  would  never  have  sent  it  for 
trial. — Plowden, 

By  the  25  Geo.  II.  c  26,  1752,  it  was  prohibited  to  make  ins.  or  to  lend  money  on  B., 
or  R.,  on  foreign  ships,  or  goods,  bound  to  or  from  the  East  Indies,     This  Act,  like  that 
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of  1746,  was  designed  to  secure  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Co.»  by  preventing 
ordinary  marine  ins.  or  B.  ins.  from  being  dOfected  on  the  ships  of  any  other  ca,  or  on 
merchandize  carried  by  any  such  ships. 

In  1755  Mr.  Nicolas  Magens  pub.  his  famous  Essay  on  Insurances  [first  ed.  pub.  ill 
Hamburgh  17531  &nd  therein  he  observes  : 


whorein  are  set  forth  the  conditions  ox  the  loan,  and  what  prem.  is  paid  for  it.  Tnisprem.  is  something 
more  than  the  common  int.  of  money,  with  the  add.  of  a  prem.  of  ins.  In  consideration  of  it,  the 
lender  takes  on  him  the  sea-risk  of  the  ship,  or  goods,  on  wnich  he  has  lent  his  money,  and  so  is  in 
jfaci  OM  insurer  fo  iJke  borrower  \  and  if  ne  canses  nimself  to  be  ins.  it  is  as  a  re-insurance.  The 
insurers  must  be  eovemed,  in  these  cases,  by  the  usual  custom  of  such  contracts  in  the  countries 
where  they  are  made,  whiek  greatly  differ. 

These  differences  we  have  already  shown.  It  is  important  to  note  from  so  great 
an  authority  as  Magens  that  the  nature  of  the  contract  of  B.  was  still  preserved  intact. 

Cunningham,  in  nis  Lofiv  of  Bills  of  Exchange^  pub.  1759,  says  if  the  B.  loan  be  not 
repaid,  "the  lender  shall  have  the  ship ;"  but  we  assume  dds  would  be  true  only  to  the 
extent  of  realizing  his  advance.  He  objects  to  the  term  Usura  Marina\  for  "  notwith- 
standing the  interest  in  these  contracts  is  sdways  much  laxger  than  the  Law  prescribes  for 
money  lent  on  landed  securities,  yet  it  is  never  account^  lAfwrvy  as  marme  loans  are 
furnished  at  the  hazard  of  the  lender,  which  the  odiers  are  not ;  and  where  the  risk  is 
greatest  to  the  advanced  monies,  the  profit  ought  in  reason  to  be  so  too."  Again, 
"money  lent  on  B.  is  commonly  on  the  ship  only,  though  sometimes  it  is  upon  the 
person  of  the  borrower,  and  sometimes  on  both." 

Valin,  in  his  famous  Commentary  on  the  French  Ins.  Ordin.,  pub.  1760^  says  that 
some  writers  of  the  French  nation  had  supposed  that  this  contract  was  wholly  unknown 
to  the  ancients,  and  that  it  was  peculiar  to  France  alone :  a  view  in  which  he  did  not 
agree.  He  says,  in  this  same  commentary,  *'  A  B.  contract,  and  a  pol.  of  ins.,  as  de- 
pending on  the  same  principles,  are  subject  to  the  same  risks,  consequently  to  all  the 
same  averages :  and  the  insurer,  being  in  the  place  of  the  lender  on  B.,  is  equally 
entitled  to  share  in  case  of  salvage.^* 

In  the  case  of  Glover  y.  Blacky  1763,  the  facts  were  as  follow  :  A  pol.  of  ins.  was  made 
1 6th  Dec.,  1760^  on  goods  and  merchandizes  loaden  or  to  be  loaden  on  board  the  ship  called 
HbeDenAam,  whereof  Wm.  Tryon  was  master,  "at  and  from  Bengal  to  any  ports  or  places 
whatsoever  in  the  East  Indies  until  her  safe  arrival  in  Lond.,  which  poL  was  under- 
written by  the  defendant  Black  for  £200  at  10  p.  c.  prem.  Before  the  underwriting  of 
the  poL,  the  plaintiff  Glover  had  lent  to  the  master  of  the  ship  ;£'764  at  /Respondentia, 
for  which  R.  bond  was  executed  by  the  captain  and  another.  The  ship,  and  all  her 
cargo,  were  burnt  on  31st  March,  17M),  within  the  limits  insured.  The  plaintiff  asserted 
that  Respondentia  was  an  interest  that  might  be  ins.  The  defendant  admitted  that  upon 
an  East  India  voyage  there  were  five  things  which  might  be  ins.,  viz.  Goods,  Respon- 
dentia, Bottomree,  Freight,  and  the  ship  itself,  but  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  each 
interest  be  specifically  mentioned  in  the  pol.  In  this  case  the  R.  interest  was  not  so 
mentioned.  L.ord  Mansfidd  delivered  judgment : — ^The  Court  were  satisfied  of  its  beii^ 
a  fur  ins. ;  but  there  was  the  omission  to  spedfy  the  interest  ins.  He  said,  it  was  estcwi 
now,  as  the  law  and  practice  of  merchants,  that  both  R,  and  B,  must  be  mentioned  and 
specified  in  thepoL     llie  plaintiff  was  therefore  nonsuited. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  this  judgment  that  Lord  Mansfield  said  :  "  /  have  loohed  into  the 
practice,  and  I  find  that  boUomry  and  respondentia  are  a  particular  kind  of  ins,  in 
themselves,  and  nave  taken  a  particular  denomination," 

In  1775  Mr.  Thomas  Parker  pub.,  The  Laws  of  Shipping  and  Ins,,  with  a  Digest  of  the 
Adjudged  Cases;  in  which  he  gives  an  outline  of  the  legal  aspect  of  many  questions 
arising  under  B.  contracts ;  but  several  of  the  more  remarkable  of  these  we  have  noticed 
already. 

In  1 781  John  Weskett,  Merchant,  pub.  A  Complete  Digest  of  the  Theory,  Laws,  and 
Practice  of  Ins,  ;  wherein  he  says,  '*  B.  contracts  have  everywhere  been  made  use  of  long 
before  ins.  In  former  times  they  were  made  only  on  the  body  and  keel  of  the  ship."  He 
reviews  the  practice  in  other  countries,  and  then  adds,  "As  then  we  have  no  fixed  laws 
or  rules,  universally  known  in  England  for  settling  partial  losses  on  B.  monies,  it  is  the 
business  of  the  parties  to  consider  what  accidents  they  are  exposed  to,  and  to  have  pro- 
visions made  in  their  B.  B.,  expressed  in  a  dear  and  distinct  manner  how  they  are  to  be 
understood."    He  adds : 

This  branch  of  business  is  best  understood  in  Spain.  The  neat  sums  that  are  required  to  fit  out  a 
ship  for  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  and  for  obtaining  a  licence  from  Court  to  go  with  re^ster.  rendering 
it  necessary  to  borrow  money  on  B.  on  almost  every  such  expedition  ;  and  the  variation  of  many  cir- 
cumstances which  occur,  teaches  their  notaries  to  provide  in  their  contracts  for  things  that  people  in 
other  countries  do  not  tnink  of.  We  find  in  their  form  of  bond  this  condition  expressed :  that  the 
lender  shall  run,  in  partnership  with  the  owner,  '*  the  risk  on  the  hull,  keel,  and  earnings  of  the  ship  " 
—•which  is  saying  a  great  deal  in  few  words. 

Pothier,  who  wrote  a  learned  work  on  Contracts  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century 

(178 1),  devoted  a  chap,  to  contracts  of  marine  Ins.,  including  B.     He  strongly  advocated 

the  legality  of  the  contracts  of  B.  and  R. 
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Emerigon,  in  his  learned  Treatise  on  Assu,,  pub.  1783,  took  the  same  view  as  Pothier 
regarding  the  Iq^ality  of  the  contract  of  B.  His  reasoniag  is  at  once  dear,  learned,  and 
conclusive : 

All  our  authors  agree  that  the  contract  of  maritime  loan  it  lawful.  It  has  been  authorized  by  tiie 
Ordin.  [of  J^hznce],  It  has  a  character  and  nature  proper  to  it.  I  lend  to  Pierre  xooo  crowns  at  a 
maritime  int.  of  12  p.c.  for  a  vovage.  If  the  voyage  is  fortunate,  he  is  to  repav  me  the  principal  and 
the  stipulated  int.  If  the  vessel  perishes,  Pierre  is  discharged  from  the  whole  obligation.  My  capital 
then  is  at  risk.  I  wish  to  have  it  msured.  It  is  apparent  that  this  ins.  cannot  be  subs,  by  the  borrower 
himself;  for  it  is  only  in  consideration  of  the  maritime  risk,  from  which  ho  is  discharged,  that  he  has 
promised  me  an  int.  of  xa  p.c.  more  or  less.  If  he  should  become  my  insurer,  the  essence  of  the 
contract  would  be  destroyed  between  him  and  me ;  and  it  would  be  only  a  masked  usury. 

But  nothing  prevents  my  effecting  ins.  on  my  cap.  with  a  third  partv.    This  injures  in  no  respect  the 

frinciples  of  my  contract  with  Pierre.  In  case  of  safe  return,  I  shall  have  my  cap.  and  the  int. ;  but 
shall  lose  the  prem.  earned  by  the  insurer.  If  the  vessel  perishes,  I  lose  the  maritime  int.,  and  the 
insurer  will  reimburse  to  me  my  cap.,  less  the  prem.,  and  also  the  tenth.  [Under  the  Maritime  Ordin. 
of  France  ins.  might  only  be  made  for  nine-tenths  of  the  value.]  One  cannot  discover  in  all  this  any 
trace  either  of  usury  or  of  unlawful  agreement.  Such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  authors  cited,  and  also  of 
Ansaldus  and  Scaccia. 

It  is  a  species  of  re-insurance  to  which  the  lender  has  recourse,  to  remove  from  himself  to  a  third 
party  the  maritime  risks  for  which  he  is  bound  towards  the  borrower.  Here  is  a  case  however  not 
exempt  from  doubt :  I  advance  you  on  maritime  loan  xoo  crowns  on  condition  that  if  the  ship  perishes 
you  shall  repay  me  one-half  of  this  sum ;  but  if  the  ship  arrives  ^ou  shall  pay  me  mv  entire  cap.,  and 
20  p.c.  maritime  int.  Silvestre  maintains  this  contract  to  be  usurious,  because  one  and  the  same  person 
cannot  be  borrower  and  insurer  for  the  same  object.  Roccas  says,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  contract  is 
lawful,  because  the  perils  become  common  to  both  parties :  Quia  utergue  te  exponit  incommodo. 

I  do  not  believe  such  a  doctrine  has  been  adopted  amone  us.  The  nature  of  the  contract  is  opposed 
to  it.  It  would  be  intolerable  that  the  borrower,  who,  hy  the  shipwreck,  has  lost  all  that  he  haa  in  the 
ship,  should  remain  debtor  for  part  of  a  debt,  on  which  the  maritime  int.  had  been  stipulated  in 
consideration  of  the  maritime  risks  to  which  the  lender  is  subjected  by  force  of  law.  It  is  quite  enough 
that  the  latter  is  permitted  to  effect  ins.  on  his  cap. 

In  different  countries  of  Italy  it  is  permitted  to  advance  sums  on  maritime  loan,  with  the  clause 
voto^erpieno  [empty  for  full],  that  is  to  say,  with  agreement  that  if  the  ship  arrives  safe,  the  cap.  and 
the  maritime  int.  shall  be  paid  to  the  lender,  though  the  borrower  may  have  laden  nothing  on  board ; 
and  that  in  the  contrarv  case,  the  borrower  shall  be  released  from  aU  obligation  ;  this  is  a  species  of 
wager.  If  the  lender  nas  effected  ins.  on  his  cap.,  and  the  ship  on  which  the  borrower  niu  laden 
nothing  perish^  the  insurers  will  be  discharged,  unless,  says  Casar^s,  the  ins.  has  been  made  in  form 
of  wager ;  which,  he  adds,  is  forbidden  in  Genoa.  .  .  . 

In  Italy  the  lender  may  effect  ins.  not  only  on  his  cap.,  but  also  on  the  maritime  int.  .  .  . 

Although  the  decision  in  Glover  v.  Black  has  always  been  upheld,  yet  in  a  subsequent 
case  before  Lord  Mansfield — Gregory  v.  Christie — decided  in  1704,  it  was  ruled  that  money 
expended  by  the  captain  for  the  use  of  the  ship,  and  for  which  respondentia  int.  was 
charged,  might  be  recovered  under  an  ins.  in  "goods,  specie,  and  effects,"  provided  the 
usage  of  the  trade,  which  in  matters  of  ins.  is  always  of  great  weight,  sanctions  it.  This 
case  was  an  action  upon  a  pol.  of  ins.  on  '*  goods,  specie,  and  effects,"  of  the  plaintiff 
who  was  also  the  captain,  on  board  the  ship  ;  uie  plaintiff  claimed  under  that  ins.  money 
expended  by  him  in  the  course  of  the  voyage  for  the  use  of  the  ship,  and  for  which  he 
charged  respondentia  int.  Lord  Mansfield  said  to  the  question  whether  the  words 
"goods,  specie,  and  effects,"  extended  to  this  interest,  I  "should  thuik  not,  if  we  were  to 
consider  only  the  words  made  use  of.  But  here  is  an  express  usage  which  must  govern  our 
decision,  A  great  many  captains  in  the  Ecut  India  service  swear  that  this  kind  of  interest 
is  always  ins.  in  this  kind  of  way.     I  observe  the  person  ins.  here  is  the  captain." 

In  1786  Del  Signor  Baldasseroni  pub.,  in  Florence,  his  famous  work  on  Maritime  Ins.^ 
B,^  and  R,^  in  which  was  given  a  collection  of  the  then  recent  decisions  of  the  Rota 
Romana,  and  of  the  Civil  Courts  of  Genoa,  Pisa,  and  Florence.  The  learned  author 
was  Judge  of  the  Revenue  Court  of  Leghorn. 

In  1787  Mr.  James  Allan  Park  pub.  his  well-known  work,  A  System  of  the  Law  of 
Marine  Ins,^  with  Three  Chaps,  on  B.^  etc    Tliis  learned  writer,  following  Pothier,  says  : 

The  contract  of  which  we  treat  is  of  a  different  nature  from  almost  all  others ;  but  thai  which  ii 
most  resembles  is  the  contract  of  ins, ;  for  the  lender  at  H.  or  R.  runs  almost  all  the  same  risks  with 
respect  to  the  property  on  which  the  loan  is  made  that  the  insurer  does  with  respect  to  the  effects 
insured.  There  are,  however,  some  considerable  distinctions ;  for  instance,  the  lender  supplies  the 
borrower  with  money  to  purchase  those  effects  upon  which  he  is  to  run  the  risk ;  not  so  with  the 
insurer.    There  are  also  various  other  distinctions. 

But  however  similar  they  may  be  in  other  respects,  they  differ  very  much  in  point  of  antiquity.  We 
have  formerly  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  contract  of  ins.  was  certainly  unknown  to  the  traders  of 
tiie  ancient  world ;  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  with  the  contract  of  B.  or  R.,  or  what  was  equivalent 
to  it,  they  were  perfectly  acquainted. 

Speaking  of  the  differences  between  B.  and  R.,  and  recognizing  the  distinction  we  have 

already  laid  down,  viz.  that  the  former  is  an  advance  upon  the  ship,  the  latter  upon 

the  goods,  he  adds  : 

But  in  all  other  respects  the  contract  of  B.  and  R.  are  upon  the  same  footing;  the  rules  and  decisions 
applicable  to  one  are  applicable  to  both  ;  and  therefore  in  the  course  of  our  inquiries,  they  shall  be 
treated  as  one  and  the  same  thing,  it  being  sufficient  to  have  once  marked  the  distinction  between  them. 

Afler  reviewing  various  authorities.  Park  says,  **■  It  is  of  the  essence  of  the  contract  of 

B.,  that  the  lender  run  the  risk  of  the  voyage ;  and  that  both  principal  and  int.  be  at 

hazard;  for  if  the  fiskgo  only  to  the  int,,  or  prem,  <,  and  not  to  the  principal  also,  though  a 

real  and  substantial  risk  be  inserted,  it  is  a  contract  against  the  Statutes  of  Usury,  and  there^ 

fore  void,^^ 

About  1790  Mr.  [afterwards  Lord]  Erskine  pub.  his  Reflections,  wherein  he  ingeniously 
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accounted  for  the  excessive  int  upon  these  bonds  being  allowable  upon  the  grounds  of 
trade  : 

On  this  principle  alone  the  law  allows  pol.  of  ins.,  bonds  on  retpondeniia^  and  on  ships  and  their 
cargoes.  Exceptions  to  the  general  rate  of  int.,  founded  on  the  truest  spirit  of  commerce,  and 
therefore  vacated  on  the  shadow  of  injustice  or  oppression,  their  end  not  oeing  to  permit  artful 
and  enterprising  men  to  grow  rich  at  the  expense  of  fools,  or  the  profligate  to  riot  in  misfortune,  but 
io  share  the  burden  of  human  losses  among  a  number^  which  in  great  concerns  would  oppress  and  ruin 
individuals ;  to  bid  defiance  to  the  elements,  the  waves,  and  eve^  accident  of  life,  ana  by  a  prudent 
communication  of  a  share  of  prosperity,  to  avoid  the  possibility  of^poverty. 

Englebrecht,  in  his  Corpus  Juris  nauHci^  pub.  at  Lubeck,  in  1790,  considered  that  B. 
loans  might  be  divided  into  four  classes  :  x.  Where  the  owner  of  the  ship  procures  the 
loan  be/ore  he  has  ins.  2.  Where  the  party  going  on  a  distant  voyage  is  compelled  to 
sell  or  pledge  goods  on  B.  3.  Where  the  master  to  repair  the  damages  sustained  by  the 
vessel  is  compelled  to  take  up  money  on  ship  and  cargo — the  whole  being  previously  ins. 
4.  Where,  in  a  strange  port,  for  prosecution  of  the  vovage,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
ship  alone,  without  the  responsibility  of  the  shippers,  the  master  takes  up  money  when 
the  ship  is  ins.  These  distinctions  are  too  fanciful.  Those  of  Benecke  [1824]  are  much 
more  practical. 

As  an  indication  of  the  niceties  which  arise  under  6.  loans,  we  may  take  the  following : 
If  money  be  lent  on  ship-board  by  a  merchant  or  passenger,  and  before  the  day  of  pay- 
ment the  ship  happens  to  be  cast  awav ;  if  there  be  such  a  saver  as  will  admit  of  a 
contribution,  the  party  lending  is  not  to  have  his  whole  money,  but  it  shall  come  into  the 
average ;  because  if  that  money  had  not  been  so  lent,  it  would  have  been  in  common 
danger  with  the  rest ;  but  if  the  time  appointed  were  past  before  the  misfortune  happened, 
then  the  borrower  must  repay  the  lender  his  whole  money  free  from  contribution.  Therefore 
many  of  the  Ins.  Ordin.  provide  that  in  case  the  borrower  detains  any  money  thus  lent 
beyond  the  appointed  time  for  the  repayment,  he  shall  on  his  return  from  the  voyage  not 
only  pay  the  profit  agreed  on  before,  but  be  also  obliged  to  augment  the  same  according 
to  the  longer  time  accrued  since  the  day  of  payment. — Chambers, 

In  1790  Mr.  Francis  Plowden  pub.  his  able  Treatise  upon  the  Law  of  Usury  and 
Annu. ;  wherein  he  says  : 

All  cases  of  B.  are  grounded  upon  the  reality  of  the  haxard,  and  therefore  are  not  within  the 
Statutes  of  Usury,  and  the  excessive  int.  that  is  allowed  to  be  taken  upon  such  contracts  is  not  permitted 
in  £avour  of  trade,  but  for  the  reason  already  mentioned,  and  because  there  are  not  wonls  in  the 
statutes  that  reach  B.  B.  This  doctrine  was  most  expressly  recognised  in  the  famous  case  of 
Chesterfield  v.  Janxsen, 

In  x8o2  Mr.  Samuel  Marshall,  Serjeant-at-Law,  pub.  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Marine 
Ins,,  B.y  and  R,  These  latter  subjects  were  treated  of  more  completely  than  by  any 
former  legal  writer  here.    We  can  only  notice  a  few  points  : 

Formerlythe  practice  of  borrowing  money  on  B.  was  more  general  in  this  conntzv  than  it  is  at 
present.  The  immense  capitals  now  engaged  in  every  branch  of  commerce  render  such  loans 
unnecessary ;  and  money  is  now  seldom  borrowed  in  this  manner,  but  by  the  masters  of  foreign  ships, 
who  put  into  our  ports  in  need  of  pecuniary  assistance  to  refit,  to  pay  their  men,  to  purchase  provisions, 
etc.  ^  Sometimes  officers  and  others  belonging  to  ships  engaged  in  lone  voyages^  who  have  liberty  of 
trading  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  prospect  of  great  profit,  but  witnout  capitals  of  their  own  to 
employ  in  such  trade,  take  up  money  on  R.  to  make  their  investments;  but  even  tjiis,  as  I  am  informed, 
is  not  now  very  frequently  done  in  this  country. 

A^in : 

This  contract  is  of  great  utility  in  a  countrjr  where  the  persons  engaged  in  trade  have  not  a  sufficient 
cap.  to  carry  on  their  foreign  commerce,  by  inducing  those  unskilled  in  trade  to  embark  their  money 
in  it ;  and_  thus  is  formed  a  sort  of  partnership  between  the  lender  and  the  borrower,  in  which  the 
one  supplies  cap.,  the  other  skill  and  experience ;  the  one  takes  upon  himself  the  perils  of  the  sea, 
and  the  other  compensates  by  a  share  of  the  profito  of  the  adventure.  But  except  in  this  respect,  this 
contract  has  no  resemblance  to  a  r^^lar  partnership — having  in  it  no  community  of  cap.,  no  com- 
munity of  loss. 

The  analogy  between  this  contract  and  that  of  ins.  is  much  stronger.  In  the  one  the  lender,  in  the 
other  the  insurer,  is  liable  to  the  perils  of  the  sea ;  the  one  receives  the  marine  int.,  the  other  the  prem., 
as  the  price  of  the  risk^  which  varies  in  each  according  to  the  length  and  dangers  of  the  voyage.  The 
lender  and  insurer  are  in  general  exposed  to  the  same  perils,  which  have  the  same  commencement  and 
end.  Both  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  salvage,  and  liable  to  general  average.  The  marine  int.,  like 
the  prem.  of  ins.,  is  not  due  if  no  risk  be  run;  though  this  be  prevented  by  the  voluntary  act  of  the 
borrower. 

Again  : 

The  author  of  Le  Guidon  says  that  there  is  but  little  resemblance  between  the  contract  of  B.  as  in 
use  in  modem  Europe,  and  the  Naticum  foenus  of  the  Romans.  But  with  all  due  deference  for  the 
learned  author  of  that  treatise,  it  seems  to  me  that,  upon  an  attentive  comparison  of  the  one  with  the 
other,  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  still,  in  principle,  the  same ;  and  only  di£fer  in  the  forms  which 
modem  regulations  have  given  to  the  contract  now  in  use. 

A  person  indebted  to  uie  owners  of  a  vessel  cannot  lend  money  to  her  master  on  B.  He  should 
satisfy  hb  debt,  and  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  the  loan. 

The  master  cannot  hypothecate  the  ship  for  a  debt  of  his  own,  nor  for  a  debt  incurred  in  a  previous 
voyage. 

Then  arises  a  question  of  International  Law : 

In  a  former  part  of  this  work  it  was  shown  that  no  Brit,  subject  can  lej^ally  trade  with  the  enemies 
of  the  State  in  time  of  war ;  and  therefore  an  ins.  upon  such  trading  is  void.  It  was  also  shown  that 
the  ins.  of  ships  and  effects  of  the  enemy  has,  on  several  occasions,  been  prohibited  by  statute ;  and 
many  arguments  and  authorities  have  been  adduced  to  prove  that,  even  at  Common  Law,  such  ins.  are 
illegal.  It  is  needless  to  repeat  those  arguments  here,  evety  one  of  which  a^^lies  with  equals  if 
not  greater  force  f  to  prove  that  the  lending  money  to  the  enemy  upop  B.  is  illegal,  it  not  highly  criminal. 
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Finally : 

It  is  a  general  mle  of  maritime  law  that  money  may  be  lent  on  B.  or  R.,  on  anjr  object  which  may 
be  the  subject-matter  of  ins.  It  may  be  lent  on  the  body,  tackle,  furniture,  provisions,  and  freight  of 
the  ship ;  upon  all  or  any  part  of  the  cargo  on  board ;  or  upon  ship,  fineight,  and  cargo. 

In  1802,  also,  Mr.  Charles  Abbott  [afterwards  Lord  Chief  Justice  Tenterden]  pub.  A 
Treatise  of  the  Law  relative  to  Merchant  Skips  and  Seamen  ;  and  therein  he  treats  in- 
cidentally of  B.  and  R. 

In  this  same  year  there  was  before  our  Admiralty  Court  the  case  of  the  Hambuig  ship 
Jacob,  The  question  was  whether  the  freight  of  a  suhseouent  voyage  was  liable  to  be 
attached  for  a  B.  B.  Sir  William  Scott  (afterwards  Lord  Stowell)  decreed  the  freight 
to  the  claimant ;  desiring  however  to  be  understood,  as  laying  down  no  general  rule  for 
all  circumstances,  and  afi  cases,  where  any  third  paity  may  have  become  interested  in  the 
freight  of  the  subsequent  voyage.  Most  writers,  as  we  have  seen,  have  affirmed  that  this 
could  not  be  done. 

This  learned  Judge  remarked  on  this  occasion,  "The  disposition  of  this  Court  would 
certainly  be  to  uphold  the  efficacy  of  bonds  of  this  nature,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with 
law.     Tkey  are  bonds  of  great  sanctity,  and  highly  necessary  in  mercantile  affairs.^* 

In  1808  Mr.  Annesley  pub.  A  Compendium  of  the  Law  of  Marine  Ins,,  Bottomry^  etc. 
This  work  is  one  whidi  the  reader  noay  always  consult  with  advantage.  We  do  not 
however  discover  anything  new  on  this  subject. 

In  1824  Mr.  Wm.  Benecke,  of  Lloyd's,  pub.  A  Treatise  on  the  Principles  of  Indemnity 
in  Marine  Jns.^  Bottomry,  and  Respondentia;  and  in  the  Practical  Application  of  those 
Pfinciples  in  Effecting  such  Contracts,  and  in  the  Adjustment  of  all  Claims  arising  out  of 
them.  The  work  is  rei'arded  as  of  the  very  highest  authority ;  and  on  the  subject  of  B. 
it  is  eminently  practical,  as  the  following  passages  will  show : 

It  frequently  occurs  that  the  master  of  a  vessel  is  under  the  necessity  of  borrowing  money  abroad 
for  the  purposes  of  the  voyage.  If  this  happens  at  a  place  where  the  owner  of  the  vessel  has  friends 
or  correspondents,  the  master  applies  to  them  first,  and  they  usually  furnish  him  with  the  mon«r 
required,  for  which  they  draw  bills,  inclndlnar  commission  and  int.,  either  on  the  owner  or  on  snca 


^  guard 

againtt  losses  of  this  kind  HuTins.  of  money  expended^  etc.^  has  been  introduced.  But  if  either  the 
correspondents  refuse  to  advance  the  money,  or  if  it  be  wanted  at  a  place 'where  the  master  is  not  able 
to  raise  it  upon  bills,  he  is  often  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  mor^^aging,  according  to  circumstances, 
either  the  vessel,  or  the  vessel  and  cargo,  which  is  called  taking  money  on  B. 

The  lender  in  B.  pays  no  regard  to  the  personal  credit  of  the  borrower,  but  looks  upon  the  thing 
h3rpothecated  as  his  only  securi^.  .  .  . 

The  necessity  for  borrowing  money  on  B.  may  also  originate  in  causes  different  from  that  before 
described.  The  master  may  want  money  in  an  intermediate  port  for  purposes  unconnected  with  the 
orig.  adventure ;  or  at  the  place  of  destination  for  fitting  out  his  vessel  for  a  new  voyage.  .  .  . 

Bottomry  may  be  considered  as  entirely  distinct  from  ins.  .  .  .  Yet  in  the  present  state  of  commerce 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  one  necessarily  includes  that  of  the  other.  B.  is  frequently  taken  either 
partly  or  entirely  on  account  of  the  underwriters,  who,  therefore,  ought  to  know  the  nature  of  this 
contract.  .  .  . 

The  following  is  a  point  to  which  the  attention  of  the  reader  of  this  paper  should  be 
especially  drawn  : 

If  we  consider  the  different  purposes  for  which  money  may  be  taken  on  B.,  we  shall  soon  percdve 
that  this  contract  is  not  always  founded  on  the  same  basis— but  that  there  are  di£ferent  kinos  of  B., 
which  by  their  nature  ought  to  be  differently  treated.  Most  of  the  authors,  however,  who  have 
endeavoured  to  explain  this  imi>ortant  subject,  do  not  make  those  necessary  and  kigkly  important 
distinciionSf  but  sfeak  of  B.  as  if  one  kind  only  existed.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  laws  of 
all  maritime  nations,  which  apply  the  same  rules  indiscriminately  Xo  all  kinds  of  B.  The  only  way  of 
explaining  this  singular  fact  is,  that  the  different  kinds  of  B.  were  not  in  use  at  the  same  time  in  any 
country ;  and  that  each  legislator  only  had  that  kind  in  view  which  was  peculiarly  known  to  him.  To 
this  branch  he  adopted  his  rules  exclusively,  and  in  process  of  time  those  rules  were  indiscriminately 
applied  to  B.  in  general.  This  alone  can  account  for  the  astonishing  variety  in  the  laws  respecting 
this  subject,  which  are  absolutely  contradictory  to  each  other.  .  .  . 

Under  these  circumstances  the  B.  transactions  could  not  but  remain  in  a  state  of  great  impetfectioo 
Thik  is  so  much  the  case  that  even  the  best  informed  and  most  judicious  merchants  consider  this  to  be 
amongst  the  most  difficult  and  abstruse  parts  of  mercantile  knowledge.  It  is  principally  owing[  to  this 
uncertainty  and  obscurity  of  laws  and  principles  concerning  this  branch  of  bus.  that  marine  int.  has 
arisen  to  such  an  enormous  height— that  B.,  instead  of  facilitating  navigation  and  commerce,  as  it 
ought  to  dQ«  is  become  an  intolerable  burden  to  them ;  for  it  is  but  natural  that  the  lender  on  'B.^find' 
ing  himself  subi'ect  to  be  treated  in  different  ways,  skould  contemplate  ike  worst  case  to  vakieh 
he  can  possibly  be  exposed^  and  stipulate  for  tke  prem.  accordingly. 

He  considers  the  two  main  distinctions  in  the  B.  loan  to  be  these  :  I.  Where  the  money 
taken  on  B.  is  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  those  for  whom  the  loan  is  contracted,  without 
increasing  the  orig.  value  of  the  thing  hypothecated.  2.  Where  the  money  taken  on  B. 
is  used  to  increase  the  value  of  the  thing  h3rpoUiecated.  He  supports  this  position  by 
reasoning,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract :  Every  B,  concerns  eiiker  the  ship  alane^ 
or  the  ship  and  cam  together,  or  the  cargo  ahtte.  Other  casts  cannot  occur,  M  oney  taken 
on  B.  of  the  ship  alone  at  the  port  of  departure  by  the  owners,  whether  for  the  completion 
or  victualling  of  the  ship,  belongs  clearly  to  the  second  class.  '  Money  taken  on  B.  of  the 
ship  at  a  port  of  necessity,  for  repairs  or  expenses  of  claim  upon  capture,  cannot  increase 
the  orig.  value,  and  therefore  belongs  to  the  first  class.  Money  taken  on  B.  of  the  ship 
at  the  port  of  destination,  according  as  it  is  to  be  applied  to  repairs,  to  victualling,  or 
improving  the  ship  for  a  new  voyage,  belongs  ether  to  iht  first  or  Vie  second  class.  Money 
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taken  on  B.  of  ship  and  cargo  together  can  only  be  applied  to  the  common  benefit  of  ship 
and  cargo,  and  must  belong  to  the^rj/  class.  Money  advanced  upon  a  cargo^  whether 
made  at  home  or  abroad,  must  clearly  belong  to  the  second  class.  Money  that  might  be 
required  to  be  advanced  in  a  port  of  necessity,  to  be  applied  for  sole  benefit  of  the  cargo^ 
would  belong  to  the  first  class. 

In  1828  Mr.  F.  £.  Holt,  Q-C,  pub.  A  System  of  Shipping  and  Navigation  Laws  of 
Gt,  Brit.^  and  of  the  Laws  relative  to  Merchant  Ships  afid  Seamen^  and  Maritime  Contracts* 
The  author  says : 

The  contract  of  B.  and  R.  teems  to  deduce  its  origin  from  this  necessaiy  authority  of  the  master ; 
and  althoagh  this  contract  has  been  the  subject  of  very  learned  investigation  in  several  treatises  on 
the  law  of  maritime  ins.,  it  must  not  altogether  be  omitted  in  the  present  place.  But  previous  to  this 
inquiry,  it  will  be  necessaiy  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  farm  of  the  instrument  of  nypothecation. 
When  the  master  hypothecates  the  ship  abroad,  there  is  no  settled  form  of  contract  to  use  on  these 
occasions :  sometimes  an  instrument  in  the  form  of  a  bond  (then  popularly  called  a  B.  B.),  at  other 
times  a  bill  of  sale ;  at  others  instruments  of  a  diflFerent  kind  are  employed  to  hypothecate  the  vessel. 
But  whatever  the  nature  of  the  instrument  be,  it  ought  to  express  the  occasion  ojf  borrowing  (for  ex- 
ample, to  repair  the  ship^  to  pay  Customs  duties,  etc.),  the  sum,  the  prem.,  the  ship,  the  names  of  the 
parties,  the  voyage,  the  risks  to  he  borne  by  the  lender,  and  the  subjection  of  the  ship  itself  as  security 
tor  the  payment  ot  the  moneys  advanced.  We  have  already  observed  that  this  security  being  in  rt, 
the  lender,  by  the  universal  maritime  law  of  Europe,  has  a  right  to  have  recourse  to  the  ship  itself  for 
repayment. 

The  process  of  recovery  is  the  following : 

Upon  the  arrival,  therefore,  of  the  vessel  in  her  home  port,  if  default  be  made  in  payment  of  the 
money  borrowed,  the  lender  may  obtain  a  warrant  from  tne  Court  of  Admiralty  to  arrest  the  ship, 
npon  an  affidavit  of  the  facts,  and  may  cite  all  persons  interested  to  appear  before  the  Court.  This 
citation  is  generally  made  by  posting  a  copy  of  the  warrant  upon  some  part  of  the  ship.  The  Court  of 
Admiralty  may  decree  a  sale  of  the  ship,  and  distribute  the  proceeds  to  the  diflFerent  claimants  ;  and 
the  absence  and  default  of  the  owners  will  be  no  impediment  to  the  proceedings  of  this  Court ; 
for  if  it  were  admitted  that  no  decree  could  be  made  unless  they  should  appear,  a  failure  of  justice 
would  frequently  occur.  This  proceeding  in  rem  against  the  snip  itself  is  the  proper  and  peculiar 
province  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty.  The  Courts  of  Law  have  no  such  power ;  tneir  proceedings  are 
entirely  personal,  and  they  have  no  authority  to  adjudge  a  delivery  of  the  ship  in  spects. 

Mr.  David  Huf  hes,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Law  rdoHng  to  Ins,^  also  pub.  1828,  treats 
of  B.  and  R.     We  do  not  discover  anything  calling  for  special  note. 

In  the  case  of  Simonds  v.  Hodgson^  which  was  before  our  Courts  in  1832,  the  facts  were 
these  :  It  was  an  action  on  a  poT.  of  ins.,  and  the  plaintiff  in  his  declaration  alleged  his 
interest  to  be  bottomry,  setting  out  the  bond,  in  which  there  was  the  following  clause : 

I  do  further  bind  myself  and  schooner-brig  Clarence,  her  freight  and  carso  of  every  kind,  to  the  full 
and  complete  payment  of  the  said  sum,  with  all  charges  thereon,  in  eieht  days  after  my  arrival  at  the 
afbre-mentioned  port  of  Lond.;  and  I  do  hereby  mue  liable  the  saicT  vessel,  her^  freight  and  cargo, 
whether  she  do  or  do  not  arrive  at  the  port  of  Lond.,  in  preference  to  all  other  claims,  until  such 
sum,  with  j^ia  p.c.  bottomry  prem.,  be  paid. 

The  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  upon  demurrer,  decided  that  it  was  not  bottomry,  and 
gave  judgment  for  the  defendant  The  case  being  brought  by  writ  of  error  before  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  the  judgment  was  reversed,  and  Lord  Tenterden  said  : 

We  are  all  satisfied  that  our  judgment  must  be  for  the  plainti£F.    Of  course  no  person  can  be  entitled 

to  ^b!t  ferieuli  pretium.  who  does  not  take  upon  himselttherisk  of  the  voyage :  but  it  is  not  necessary 

that  his  doing  so  shall  be  declared  expressly  and  in  terms,  though  this  is  often  done.    It  is  sufficient 
t. — ..  —  1 ii__..jr        .^    1  i- ..     .     . .J — J  :_  _ii  1^- pjy^^    In  this 

I  arrival,"  there 

^ _    _  .   _  .      there  be  not  in 

some  part  of  the  instrument  some  matter  denoting  a  contmry  intention.  Now'tlie  personal  arrival  of 
the  master,  unconnected  witii  the  ship,  is  a  matter  that  cannot  be  supposed  that  either  party  con- 
ismplated.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  lenders  looked  to  him  personatlly,  or  to  his  personal  means, 
nor  that  he  intended  to  pledge  himself  personally  and  absolutely  for  thepaymenVwithout  regard  to 
the  means  by  i~*" ""*"*""  ""'^  " '^ "  '      *       ^  «^    -»      ••        j..^.    ^-•_i-^         _  ^1       e  *      :_i 

that  the  woroa 

arrival."    With 

whether  she  do  01 

to  provide  only  for  the  ship's  arrival  in  some  other  than  the  destinetl  port :  and  in  such  an  event  to  give 

the  lenders  a  claim  on  the  ship  in  preference  to  other  claims.    It  cannot  oe  intended  to  provide  for  the 

case  of  the  loss  of  the  ship,  because,  in  that  event,  there  would  be  nothing  on  which  a  pledge  could 

<^>erate,  or  a  preference  be  claimed. 

In  1 841  Mr.  James  Reddie  pub.  An  Historical  View  of  the  Law  of  Maritime  Commerce; 
wherein  he  es^ressed  a  very  confident  opinion  that  the  practice  of  advances  upon  B.  and 
R.  led  to  the  mvention  of  marine  ins.  in  the  present  sense.  He  is  of  opinion  that  it  was 
to  the  want  o^"-  accumulated  cap.  in  die  hancU  of  individual  shipowners  and  merchants, 
combined  with  the  perils  to  which  their  maritime  commerce  was  exposed,  which  chiefly 
led  to  the  prevalence  among  the  Greehs  of  Foenus  neuUicum,  B.,  and  R.  "In  the  practicxd 
exercise  of^  this  contract  the  theory  of  maritime  rishs  came  to  be  pretty  extensively  unfolded^ 
as  it  was  a  species  of  investment  or  adventure  very  frequently  resorted  to  by  fathers  of 
families,  who  nad  thereby  the  chance  of  reaping  large  profits."  The  Romans  studied  the 
practices  of  the  Greeks,  and  adapted  them  to  their  own  requirements.  "That  the 
Romans  should  have  been  so  well  acquainted  with  a  contract  so  nearly  allied  to  marine 
ins.,  and  yet  should  not  have  practised  the  latter  contract  itself,  is  rather  difficult  to  be 
accounted  for." 

In  1845  Mr.  Francis  Hildyard  pub.  A  Treatise  on  the  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Marine 
Ins. ;  in  which  he  briefly  treats  ot  B.  and  R. 
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In  1848  Sir  Joseph  Amould  pub.  his  Treatise  on  Marine  Ins,  The  work  is  one  of  high 
authority.  It  treats  but  incidentally  of  our  present  subject  ''Loans  on  B.  and  R., 
though  themselves  a  species  of  ins.,  may  yet  be  the  sobjects  of  ins.,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
an  interest  exposed  to  risk  from  the  perils  of  the  sea.  The  lender  alone,  from  the  natmv 
of  the  contract,  can  ins.  the  sum  advanced.'' 

In  1 85 1  Mr.  Frederick  Hendriks  contributed  to  the^JXM.  Mag.  some  most  exoeUent 
papers.  Contributions  to  the  Hist,  of  Ins,,  etc.,  which  must  have  opened  the  eyes  of  many 
students  to  the  fact  that  ins.  had  a  hist.,  and  a  very  instructive  and  remarkable  one  too. 
In  the  pursuit  of  his  subject  he  was  naturally  led  up  to  the  question  whether  ins.  was 
practised  by  the  nations  of  antiquity  ;  and  hence  he  came  upon  B.  contracts  and  R.  loans. 
He  carefully  reviewed  the  whole  question ;  and  finally,  after  comparing  the  B.  contract  of 
the  Greeks  with  that  now  in  use,  sums  up  as  follows  : 

The  similarity  throughout  in  the  nature  and  principles  of  the  t)receding  ancient  and  modern  forms 
of  contract  is  too  obvious  to  require  a  recapitulation  of  their  particulars.  All  that  our  present  inqnirj 
will  require  is  that  we  should  put  the  question  to  ourselves,  whether  under  these  circumstances  the 
ancients  had  ordinary  need  of  any  other  form  of  ins.  On  every  consideration,  does  not  the  contract 
which  they  made  use  of  seem  completely  suitable  to  the  wants  of  their  commerce  ?  To  the  borrower  or 
assured  it  supplied  a  trading  capital,  and  a  pol.  of  assu.  without  doubt  or  danger,  as  the  sum  assa. 
was  in  his  own  hands,  ezinble  in  the  event  of  a  fair  claim  arising.  To  the  lender  or  assurer  it  gave— 
as  has  been  before  remarked— a  profitable  investment,  over  which  mercantile  usa^,  if  not  statute 
law,  afforded  proper  control,  by  public  registry  of  the  transactions,  pKiwer  to  apnomt  a  supercargo, 
and  strict  enforcement  of  other  stipulations  in  his  favour.  I  think  it  will  be  agreed  that  the  pecuniary 
terms  of  such  contracts  could  not  h'ave  offered  an  impediment  to  their  habitual  use  by  the  merchant  of 
those  days.  The  prem.  (as  we  here  term  the  profit  beyond  the  ordinary  rate  of  int.)*was  computed 
according  to  the  time  occupied  by  the  journey ;  and  in  the  Justinian  Code  this  extra  rate  on  nautical 
risk  was  limited  to  6  p.c.  p.a.  above  the  ordinary  rate  on  loan.  Before  the  promulgation  of  that  Code 
the  nautical  interest  was  unlimited,  as  in  Greece ;  and  although  the  terms  in  the  example  from 
Demosthenes  may  at  first  sight  appear  comparatively  high,  it  will  not  be  so  when  viewed  with  reference 
to  the  very  high  ordinary  rate  of  int.  which  prevailed  at  the  period  in  Athens.  The  prem.  system  of 
marine  ins.  could  hardlv  have  been  desirable  for  any  reason,  when  the  merchant  could  habitually 
obtain  advances  in  the  aSove  form  on  nautical  interest;  for  even  assuming  that  his  capital  was  large, 
and  that  the  loan  was  consequently  a  burden,  there  was  the  ancient  method  of  banking  to  relieve  him ; 
and  he  could  re-invest  its  amount  with  the  Arj;eniariuSt  who  allowed  interest  on  the  deposit  at  the 
common  rate — thus  reducing  the  merchants  or  shipper's  outlay  to  the  bare  differential  interest  or 
premiutn  of  insurance. 

In  1852  Mr.  W.  S.  Lindsay  pub.  Our  Navigation  and  Mercantile  Marine  Laws; 
considered  with  a  View  to  their  Revision  and  Consolidation,  etc.  The  author,  and  he  was 
a  man  of  wide  experience,  said : 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  whole  law  on  this  subject  should  be  re-adjusted  and  simplified.  At 
present  so  many  di£Bculties  are  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  recovery  of  his  debt  by  a  party  lending  on  B., 
in  consequence  of  the  most  unnatural  or  improper  jealousy  with  regard  to  those  hypothecations  felt  by 
the  Jud^^es  of  our  Admiralty  Court,  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  cognizance  of  them,  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  it  IS  not  easy  for  a  master  to  obtain  advances  on  such  security,  except  at  the  most  exorbitant 
rates  of  prem. 

In  1853  Messrs.  Maude  and  Pollock,  Barristers-at-Law,  pub.  A  Compendium  of  the 
Law  of  Merchant  Shipping,  etc.  In  the  chapter  on  **  Hypothecation  will  be  found 
some  very  useful  information  on  B.  and  R-  ;  with  reference  to  some  of  the  then  latest 
cases  :  Where  a  Brit,  ship  [the  Gauntlet^  was  carried  into  a  foreign  port  in  the  possession 
and  under  the  control  of  a  mutinous  crew,  and  expenses  were  incurred  by  a  person 
employed  by  the  Brit.  Vice-Consul  to  investigate  into  the  mutiny  and  restore  the  master 
to  his  command,  the  Court  of  Admiralty  supported  a  B.  B.  given  by  the  master  to  cover 
these  expenses.  .  .  . 

In  the  case  of  Stainback  v.  Shephard,  which  was  determined  in  1853,  it  was  decided, 
that  as  the  master  has  no  authority  to  hypothecate  the  ship,  unless  the  payment  be  made 
to  depend  on  the  safe  arrival  of  the  ship,  that  the  holder  of  a  bottomry  bond,  not  containing 
that  condition,  has  no  insurable  interest. 

It  is  provided  by  most  of  the  Ins.  Ordin.  that  the  master  of  a  ship  shall  Hot  take  up 
money  on  B.  in  places  where  the  owners  dwell,  unless  he  is  a  part  owner,  and  in  that 
case  he  may  take  up  so  much  only  as  his  part  will  answer  in  the  said  ship.  If  he  exceeds 
that,  his  own  estate  shall  stand  liable  to  make  satisfaction.  It  has  been  more  recently 
held  that  if  communication  could  have  been  had  with  the  owner  by  telegraph,  a  B,  B.  grven 
in  the  absence  of  such  communication  is  void. 

In  the  General  Conditions  of  Marine  Ins,,  1 867,  based  upon  the  German  General 
Mercantile  Law,  ''and  adopted  as  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  competent  persons  in 
the  North  German  seaports,"  an  authorized  translation  of  which  into  English  was  pub. 
in  1868  by  the  Hamburg  Chamber  of  Commerce,  we  find  the  following  regarding  B.  : 

36.  Moneys  advanced  on  B.  may  be  ins.  on  account  of  the  B.  creditor  together  with  the  B.  prem.. 
but  not  including  the  prem.  of  ins.  In  case  of  an  ins.  on  B.  moneys,  should  it  not  have  been  mentioned 
what  objects  are  bottomried,  it  should  be  considered  that  the  B.  advances  are  ins.  upon  ship,  freight, 
and  cargo.  If  the  whole  of  these  objects  have  not  actually  been  bottomried,  the  assured  ma^  only 
claim  against  the  underwriter,  so  fax  as,  even  with  the  addition  of  the  objects  not  included  m  the 
B.  B.,  the  B.  claim  would  not  have  been  covered.    The  assured  shall  produce  evidence  on  this  point. 

41.  when  in  case  of  an  ins.  on  B.,  it  is  not  notified  that  the  same  is  given  upon  a  ship  in  ballast,  or 
that  the  B.  B.  has  been  signed  on  account  of  an  old  debt  having  arisen  before  the  commencement  of 
die  insured  vovage,  then  the  ins.  is  void  against  the  underwriters,  and  the  prem.  forfeited. 

Z12.  A  total  loss  with  regard  to  B.  or  average-money  occurs  when  the  objects  which  have  been 
bottomried,  or  for  which  average-money  has  been  advanced  or  expended,  have  been  subjected  either 
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to  total  lo84  or  to  other  incidents  in  such  a  degree  that,  in  consequence  of  injuries,  hypothecations,  or 
other  liabilities  thereby  occasioned,  nothing  has  been  left  to  cover  such  money. 

139.^  In  case  of  partial  loss  on  U.  and  on  average-monejr  the  damage  consists  of  the  deficiency 
resulting  from  the  fact  that  the  object  bottomried,  or  upon  which  average-money  has  been  advanced  or 
expended,  may£rom  subsequent  accidents  have  become  insufficient  to  cover  the  B.  or  the  average-money. 

We  regard  these  general  conditions  as  of  the  highest  practical  value. 

When  a  master  or  owner  of  a  ship  takes  up  money  on  B.,  and  buys  in  lading,  but 
endeavours  to  defraud  the  Prince  or  State  of  their  customs,  or  puts  such  goods  on  board 
as  incur  the  forfeiture  of  the  ship,  in  such  case  the  borrower  alone  runs  the  hazard — ^not 
the  lender.  And  where  bonds  or  bills  of  B.  are  sealed,  and  the  money  is  paid,  if  the  ship 
receives  injury  by  storm,  fire,  enemy,  or  any  other  accident,  before  the  commencement  of 
the  voyage,  then  the  person  borrowing  shall  alone  run  the  hazard,  unless  it  be  otherwise 
provided  by  the  special  wording  of  the  contract,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  to  begin  from 
the  date  of  sealing.  But  if  the  conditions  Se  that  the  ship  shall  sail  from  Lond.  to  a 
port  abroad,  and  shall  not  arrive  there,  etc.,  then,  etc.,  the  contingency  begins  not  until 
the  departure. 

The  contract  both  as  to  Bottomry  and  Respondentia  loans  must  always  be  in  writing. 
The  deed,  or  instrument,  is  sometiiDes  made  in  the  form  of  a  deed-poll,  called  a  Bill  of 
Bottomry ;  sometimes  in  the  form  cyf  a  bond  or  obligation,  with  a  penalty,  called  a 
Bottomry  Bond.  It  seems  to  us  that  inasmuch  as  the  ship  alone  is  liable  under  the  loan  of 
Bottomry^  properly  so  called,  a  bond  should  never  be  required  or  given.  In  a  loan  on 
Respondentia  tne  case  is  different,  for  the  advance  being  upon  the  goods  and  merchandize, 
it  may  well  be  required  of  the  captain  that  if  he  dispose  of  or  reduce  these  from  any 
cause,  he  shall  either  replace  them,  or  be  answerable  for  the  consequences.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  any  personal  undertaking  to  repay  the  advance  would  have  brought  the  trans- 
action within  the  Usury  Laws  while  they  were  in  force.  And  in  some  parts  of  the  world, 
including  the  U.S.,  they  still  remain  in  force. 

Whatever  the  form  of  the  instrument  of  security  given,  it  must  contain  the  names  of 
the  lender  and  the  borrower ;  those  of  the  ship,  and  the  master ;  the  sum  lent,  and  the 
stipulated  int.  ;  the  voyage  proposed,  with  the  time  of  commencement,  and  the  duration 
of  the  risk  which  the  lender  is  to  run.  It  must  show  whether  the  money  be  lent  upon 
the  ship  or  among  the  goods  on  board,  or  on  both.  Indeed,  all  the  stipulations  of  the 
contract  must  be  distinctly  and  clearly  shown.  The  form  varies  slightly  with  local  cir- 
cumstances and  customs.  Those  already  given  in  this  art.  show  sufficiently,  in  the  light 
of  the  above  requirements,  the  nature  of  the  document. 

The  law-books  abound  with  cases  arising  under  contracts  of  B.  and  R. ;  and  additional 
points  from  time  to  time  yet  arise.  The  cases  we  have  quoted  are  intended  to  give  the 
reader  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  subject ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  not 
a  work  on  practical  law,  brought  down  to  the  latest  date.  [FcENUS  Nauticum.] 
[Pecunia  Trajectitia.]  [Respondentia.]  [Usura  Maritima.] 
BOTTOM RYy  Bill  of,  is  a  contract  between  two  persons,  the  one  borrowing  and  the  other 
lending  a  sum  of  money,  by  which  the  borrower,  setting  forth  his  intention  to  make  a 
voyage  in  a  certain  ship  therein  named,  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  a  certain  sum  of 
money  from  the  lender  on  this  condition :  that  if  the  ship  does  happily  perform  her 
voyage  without  any  disaster  by  enemies  or  otherwise,  then  he  is  to  restore  that  sum  to 
the  lender,  with  an  add.  sum  therein  expressed  for  the  int.  within  a  certain  time  after  his 
return  ;  but  that  if  the  ship  be  lost,  or  taken  by  enemies  or  pirates,  then  the  person  of 
the  borrower  to  be  for  ever  discharged,  and  the  lender  to  bear  the  loss.  See  obs.  on  the 
form  of  contract  in  the  preceding  art.,  and  also  the  forms  of  B.  Bills  there  given. 
BOTTOMRY  Bond  [short  B.  B.]. — ^The  legal  instrument  usually  designated  a  Bottomry 
Bond  hardly  warrants  that  designSition,  for  reasons  stated  at  the  close  of  our  art  on 
Bottom  ry.  A  Bottom ry  Bill  appears  the  more  correct  designation.  [Respon  denti  a.  ] 
BOTTOMRY  Premium  — A  high  rate  of  int.  charged  on  the  safety  of  a  ship,  the  lender 
losing  his  whole  money  if  she  be  lost. — Smyth,    We  have  discussed  the  incidents  of  this 

6 rem.  in  the  preceding  art  on  Bottomry. 
CHER,  George,  head  of  Country  Department  in  Atlas^  in  which  Co.  he  has  held 
various  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility  for  more  than  haLT  a  century  —having  entered 
the  ofHce  in  1820.     He  b  a  type  of  the  old  school  of  officials,  whose  like  we  shall  never 
see  again. 

BOUCHER,  Mons.  P.  B.,  pub.  in  Paris  in  1808,  Consulatdela  Mer,  ou  Pandectes  du  Droit 
Commercial  et  Maritime^  a  work  bearing  upon  marine  ins.  This  work,  which  never 
enjoyed  any  reputation,  has  been  entirely  set  aside  by  that  of  Pardessus. — McCulloch, 

BOUGHT  and  Sold  Notes. ^The  practice  of  licensed  brokers  is  to  keep  books  wherein 
they  enter  the  terms  of  any  contract  they  effect,  and  the  names  of  the  parties.  In  cases  of 
loss  by  fire  these  books  become  important  mediums  of  evidence. 

BOULAY-PATY,  Mons.  P.  S.,  pub.  at  Rennes,  1821-23,  Cours  de  droit  Commercial 
Maritime  d*aprh  les  principles  et  suivant  Vordre  du  Code  de  Commerce  ;  or  the  Law  of  the 
Commercial  Marine.  A  work  of  very  considerable  merit  and  learning,  and  which  we 
have  had  occasion  to  quote  in  these  pages.  Another  ed.  was  pub.  in  Paris  in  1834  ;  he 
also  edited  an  ed.  of  Emerigon^  which  was  pub.  at  Rennes  in  1027. 

BOULT,  Swinton,  Man. -Director  of  Liverpool^  Lond.,  and  Globe,  which  we  believe  may 
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be  correctly  designated  the  largest  F.  Ins.  Co.  in  the  world.  We  have,  after  some  years 
of  obs.,  come  to  regard  Mr.  Boult  as  the  very  Napoleon  of  F.  Ins.  He  commenced  ins. 
bus.  in  1 831,  being  then  associated  with  Mr.  Gea  Booth  in  agencies  in  Liverpool  for  the 
Albion  L.  and  Protector  F.  offices.  In  1834  the  last-nameld  Co.  closed  most  of  its 
Liverpool  agencies,  and  soon  afterwards  disappeared  from  the  scene.  Mr.  Boult  then 
became  agent  to  the  Lond,  Assu,  Corp. ;  but  in  1836  occurred  the  event  which  has 
shaped  his  subsequent  course  of  life  :  he  founded  the  Liverpool  F.  and  L.  Ins.  Co.  This 
Co.,  in  1848,  assumed  its  better  known  name  of  the  Liverpool  and  Land, ;  and  finally,  in 
l8d^  became  the  world-wide  Liverpool^  London,  and  Globe, 

Mr.  Boult  became  the  Sec.  of  his  new  Co.  The  only  feature  of  his  early  management 
which  it  seems  necessary  to  note,  is  that  it  was  entirely  free  from  all  push  and  dash.  He 
has  been  often  heard  to  say  that  up  to  1844  the  Co.  did  not  possess  20  working  agents. 
We  think  we  can  fathom  his  policy  in  this.  Liverpool  had  not,  at  that  date,  been  a 
successful  field  for  F.  ins.  enterprise.  The  experience  of  Lond.  as  well  as  provincial 
offices  had  been  alike  disastrous.  So  well  was  this  fact  known,  that  when  he  founded 
his  Co.  the  press  assailed  him  for  inviting  subs,  to  an  enterprise  which  could  but  fail ;  as 
indeed  two  previous  Liverpool  offices  had  failed.  Mr.  Boult  determined  to  feel  his  way 
quietly — ^be  was  nursing  a  young  giant ;  and  he  knew  it. 

The  years  1842-3  are  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  Liverpool  for  the  number  and 
destructiveness  of  their  fires.  The  shareholders  in  the  infant  Co.  were  threatened  with 
ruin.  Friends  urged  them  to  sell  out.  Rival  offices,  or  their  agents,  with  a  natural 
instinct,  fanned  the  flame  of  discontent  But  these  latter  were  inconsistent :  for  they 
continued  to  seek  new  bus.  for  their  branches  and  agencies — thus  endeavouring  to  extend 
their  hold  upon  this  same  Liverpool  bus.  which  they,  in  the  hope  of  exterminating  a 
rival,  so  loudly  decried.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fate  of  tne  Co.  hang  upon  the 
balance. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  character  of  the  man  at  the  helm  became  manifest  It 
has  never  been  determined,  even  by  our  most  able  historians,  whether  gr^at  men  cause 
great  events,  or  great  events  produce  great  men.  We  are  disposed  to  think  the  events, 
and  the  men,  act  and  re-act  upon  each  other.  The  result  in  this  partiodar  instance  was 
that  the  young  Sec.  determmed  for  himself  a  coarse  of  action.  He  resolved  to  apply 
himself— (i)  To  ascertain  the  causes  of  the  fires  in  Liverpool;  (2)  To  secure  their  diminuium. 
It  was  this  inquiry  which  enabled  him  to  embody  in  a  report  the  germs  of  those  provisions, 
which  were  afterwards  embodied  in  the  Liverpool  Fire  Prevention  Act — and  which  Act  has 
proved  of  much  advantage  to  the  town,  and  the  entire  commercial  community. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  measures  were  perfected  without  a  struggle  with 
those  competitors  who  now  discerned  tiie  supremacy  which  the  successful  solution  of  some 
of  the  difficulties  here  involved  woi^d  afford  to  the  now  rising  Co.  Yet  were  not  these 
measures  for  the  common  good  ?  The  North  British  Co.  threw  in  the  weight  of  its  in- 
fluence with  the  local  Co.  The  other  offices,  in  the  end,  followed.  The  victory  on 
his  own  ground  gave  Mr.  Boult  an  influence  which  he  has  never  ceased  to  exercise  for  the 
common  good.  Let  us  try  and  recount  a  few  instances,  viz.  :  The  introduction  of  a 
tariff,  based  upon  the  principle  of  rating  improved  risks  in  the  degree  of  their  improvement 
The  application  of  a  tariff  to  cotton  miUs,  based  upon  the  principle  of  the  ''numbers 
spun,*'  1./.  the  degree  of  fineness  of  the  threads  produced — a  principle  maintained  to  the 
present  day.  In  the  preparation  of  this  last  tariff  we  have  heard  Mr.  Boult  say  that  he 
was  materially  assisted  by  his  then  Manchester  agents,  Messrs.  Ewart  and  Co.  From 
this  period  the  present  tariff  system  takes  its  date.    [Tariff.] 

Ae[ain,  Mr.  Boult  was  the  originator  of  the  Liverpool  Salvage  Committee.  This  was 
the  nrst  combination  of  the  kind  ever  introduced,  and  its  success  has  been  most  marked 
in  the  services  it  has  rendered  to  the  F.  ins.  cos.    [Salvage,  Fire.] 

The  division  of  the  country  into  districts,  and  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  the 
offices  to  take  charge  of  the  tariffs  in  each  district,  originated  with  Mr.  Boult  He  was 
elected  Chairman  m  the  Northern  Committee,  which  position  we  believe  he  still  occupies. 
It  has  been  more  particularly  in  connexion  with  these  committees  that  his  wonderful 
practical  knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  bus.  of  F.  ins.  has  made  itself  most  impres- 
sively known. 

One  of  his  more  recent  services  has  been  the  securing  the  introduction  of  a  umform 
firepol.  for  the  tariff  offices.  This  was  certainly  equally  required  in  fire  as  in  marine  ins., 
where  it  has  proved  of  the  very  first  importance.  Such  a  change  takes  time  to  develope 
into  perfect  working.  We  trust  Mr.  Boult  will  nurse  this  project  until  that  state  of  things 
has  been  accomplished. 

Having  followed  Mr.  Boult  through  those  labours  which  have  conduced  to  the  common 

food  of  all  F.  offices  ins.  mercantile  risks,  we  now  return  to  note  his  operations  regarding- 
is  own  Co.  He  had  made  himself  master  of  all  the  more  important  details  of  home  F. 
bus. ;  but  the  necessities  of  Brit,  commerce  carry  Brit  F.  offices  into  risks  located  in 
other  climes.  These  wider  fields  of  enterprise  came  within  the  grasp  of  Mr.  Boult's 
ambition.  He  made  the  circuit  of  the  globe— we  do  not  mean  the  Globe  he  afterwards 
conquered ;  he  applied  his  practical  experience  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  varying 
countries  ;  and  there  is  not  at  the  present  moment  any  one  spot  on  this  planet  wherein 
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the  interests  of  commerce  have  become  predominate^  in  which  either  his  own  name,  or  the 
name  of  his  Co.,  and  more  prob.  both,  are  not  known — and  respected,  or  feared,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

Mr.  Boult  at  one  period  became  the  champion  of  amalg.  in  F.  ins.  offices ;  and  carried 
out  various  combinations  of  this  character  on  a  grander  scale  than  any  before  or  since. 
Some  of  his  compeers  voted  him  a  little  mad  upon  this  point  at  the  time.  We  ventured 
then,  as  now,  to  assert  that  his  madness  had  a  method  in  it.  We  shall  speak  more  in 
detail  of  these  combinations  in  our  hist,  of  the  Co.  We  here  deal  wiUi  the  motive  power 
only — the  man.  It  is  enough  now  to  add  that  whereas  the  first  year's  income  of  the  Co. 
did  not  exceed  jf  10^000^  the  last  year's  income  [187 1]  from  F.  prems.  alone  was  about 
;f  1,250^000 1  And  although  fully  one  half  of  this  princely  sum  was  required  to  meet  the 
loss  resulting  from  one  smgle  casualty — the  Chicago  fire — ^yet  no  other  loss  remained 
delayed  one  single  hour  in  consequence.  The  Co.  nobly  sustains  the  shock.  Its  founder 
stands  serene  at  the  helm. 

Mr.  Boult  has  of  late  years  expressed  himself  as  itronglv  opposed  to  the  system  of 
re-insurance  in  F.  bus.  His  argument  is  that  no  office  should  take  more  on  any  one  risk 
or  combination  of  risks  than  it  means  to  retain.  Are  not  others  coming  round  to  the 
same  view  ? 

Mr.  Boult  has  pub.  various  pamp.  and  papers  on  subjects  connected  with  joint-stock 
COS.,  political  economy,  currency,  and  ins.  it  is  only  the  latter  we  can  here  notice.  He 
has  also  given  evidence  before  various  Pari.  Committees — notably  that  of  1867,  on  Fire 
Protection^  on  which  occasion  many  of  his  statements  were  so  important  that  we  propose 
to  give  a  brief  synopsis  of  them  here  ;  and  to  recur  to  more  specinc  points  of  the  evidence 
under  various  heads  hereafter.  The  sledge-hammer  style  of  delivery,  occasionally  toned 
down  by  a  characteristic  sarcasm,  cannot  Ue  entirely  reproduced  on  paper. 

He  handed  to  this  Committee  certain  statistical  tables  regarding  fires  in  Lond.   [LOND., 

Fires  in.]    The  increase  of  fires  returned  as  suspicious^  doubtful^  or  utiacamnted  for^ 

'  was,  he  said,  no  less  than  14  p.c.  between  the  years  1863  and  IW5.   Jute  fires  took  place 

in  Lond, ;  cotton  fires  in  Liverpool,    Many  of'^such  fires  were  the  result  of  incendiarism, 

to  conceal  theft.     In  the  Liverpool  warehouses  the  carrying  of  Indfer-matches,  or  pipes, 

was  strictly  forbidden.  Two  policemen  had  then  recently  taken  from  the  men  no  less  than 

590  pipes.     He  did  not  attach  so  much  importance  to  the  practice  of  smoking.     He 

thought  a  Fire-Marshal  would  be  the  b«t  officer  to  conduct  inquiries  regarding  the  orip;in 

of  fires.     He  (the  Marshal)  should  attend  all  fires  personally.     Then  the  following 

dialogue  ensued : 

Do  yon  think  that  int.  cos.  are  as  careful  as  they  ought  to  be  in  taking  risks  ?  It  does  not  do  for  a 
man  to  sit  in  Judgment  upon  his  neighbours,  but  w^  are  as  careful  as  we  can  be. — ^What  commission 
do  the  cos.  offer  to  the  agents  ?  That  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer.  It  varies  from  something 
like  74  p.c.  up  to  35  or  30  p.c. — ^Now  do  you  think  when  an  office  allows  an  agent  to  get  25  p.c.  that 
they  hold  out  an  inducement  for  him  to  tuce  any  risk  that  comes  in  his  way  ?  I  would  say  a  very  strong 
inducement. — Looking  at  all  these  things  together,  do  not  the  cos.  cxSer  a  great  many  temptations  to 
raising  fire  ?  I  do  not  hesitate  to  admit  uiat  the  cos.  have  to  thank  themselves  for  a  great  part  of  the  eril 
they  have  suffered  from  of  late  yean. — The  cos.  are  much  disinclined  to  prosecute,  are  they  not  ? 
Some  are.  We  feel  that  we  have  scarcely  a  fair  chance.  There  have  been  more  prosecutions  within 
the  last  IS  or  x8  months  on  the  part  of  the  offices  than  I  have  known  for  a  long  period. — ^Then  seeing 
that  the  cos.  are  so  careless  in  taking  risks,  and  that  it  is  the  interest  of  the  agent  to  take  anything, 
what  would  you  recommc*nd  us  to  do  with  such  a  class  of  men  ?  You  must  leave  the  cos.  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  You  have  to  legislate  for  the  public,  and  you  can  do  nothing  more  effective  than 
instituting  an  inquiry  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  fires.  There  has  been  so  large  an  infusion  of  fires 
which  are  not  accidental,  whicn  are  wilful  fires  beyond  all  question,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  prems. 
to  meet  those  cases. — ^Are  you  not  aware  of  cases  in  which  goods  under  the  Customs  lock  and  key  have 
been  stolen  ?  I  am  aware  of  cases  where  whole  cellars  have  been  emptied  of  goods  under  the  Customs 
lock  and  key. 

Regarding  the  difficulties  of  the  offices  in  getting  a  proper  prem.  for  mercantile  risks, 
Mr.  Boult  said,  "We  have  heard  something  of  compound  householders  lately,  and  we 
have  compound  directors :  merchants  who  are  sometimes  directors  of  ins.  cos.  and  dock 
COS.  as  well"  The  point  of  these  answers  was  well  understood  by  those  most  interested. 
In  1870  Mr.  Boult  pub.  Obs,  on  a  Bill  to  Amend  the  Law  rdating  to  Life  Assu,  Cos, 
He  expressed  himself  opposed  to  any  new  l^isladon  in  this  direction.  He  considered 
that  the  past  legislation  was  responsible  for  many  of  the  evils  which  had  occurred — a  view 
concurred  in  by  many. 

In  1865,  after  50  years  of  most  assiduous  service  to  his  Ca,  Mr.  Boult  was  elected,  by 
the  voice  of  his  associates,  to  the  proud  position  of  Man.-Director.  We  wish  him  long 
life,  and  health  and  strength  in  his  labours.  Will  not  the  entire  ins.  community  on  eiUier 
side  of  the  Atlantic  gladly  exclaim.  Amen  and  Amen  ? 

BOURNE,  Thomas,  Man.  of  National  Guardian  (No.  2)  from  its  commencement  in  1865. 
He  was  Sec.  of  New  National  from  1854  to  1864. 

BOWMAN  I  John,  was  Sec  Life  Association  of  Scotland^  for  some  years  preceding  1850, 
when  he  retired  from  ins.  bus. 

BOWRINQ,  Sir  Torn,  while  Plenipotentiary  of  Gt.  Brit  at  Hongkong  in  1855,  addressed  a 
letter  to  our  Keg.-Gen.  on  The  Pop.  of  China,  contaming  some  nets  of  great  interest, 
which  we  shall  mention  under  China,  and  Population. 

BOWS  OP  A  Ship. — ^The  two  sides  of  the  fore  extremity  of  a  vessel ;  as  the  starboard  and 
larboard  bows. 
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BOWSERy  Alfred  T.,  Sec  of  WhitHngton  since  1865,  was  trained  to  the  bus.  in  the 
Atiasy  which  office  he  entered  in  1834,  In  1847  he  became  Sec.  of  the  Legal  and  Com" 
mercial  Fire — we  believe  the  first  of  the  modem  offices  which  took  its  stand  upon  the  non- 
Tariff  plan.  In  1854  he  became  Sec.  of  Lond.  branch  oi  Leeds  and  Yorkshire^  remaininff 
with  that  Co.  up  to  date  of  its  absorption  by  Liverpool^  London  and  Globe ;  and  indeea 
for  some  months  afterwards  to  wind  up  its  affiaiirs.  Mr.  Bowser  was  the  author  some 
years  since  of  a  little  pamp.  :  Conversations  on  U/e  Assu, — one  of  the  earliest  efforts  to 
popularize  the  subject ;  and  some  few  years  since  he  took  part  in  an  instructive  corre- 
spondence  in  the  Ins,  /Record on  the  "average  clause." 

BOwSERy  Wilfred  A.,  son  of  the  preceding,  Act  and  Sec.  of  Lond.  and  County  Prcv, 
Inst.y  of  which  he  was  the  founder.  Was  trained  to  ins.  bus.  in  the  Whittington  :  after- 
wards for  several  years  in  the  Queen.  In  1867  he  became  Chief  Life  Clerk  in  the  English^ 
and  remained  with  that  Co.  until  the  trans,  of  its  business  in  1870.  In  1872  he  read  a 
paper  before  the  Inst,  of  Act.:  Obs.  on  the  rate  of  Afort,  in  Infancy  and  Childhood ;  and 
the  same  is  printed  in  the  Assu,  Mag.  [v.  17,  p.  267].  The  paper  brings  together  a  large 
number  of  facts  of  a  very  interesting  character,  and  is  ar  most  creditable  production.  We 
expect  to  have  to  repeat  Mr.  Bowser's  name  in  connexion  with  other  subjects. 

BOX  Societies. — A  species  of  Friendly  So.,  prevailing  during  the  last  century,  and  of  the 
constitution  of  which  (about  1728)  some  leading  points  were  as  follows  : — Members  met 
weekly  at  an  appointed  place — ^generally  some  favourite  inn — and  were  expected  to  spend 
yi.  at  each  meeting  and  to  put  2d.  into  a  box — hence  the  name.  A  fine  was  imposed  in 
case  of  omission.  Those  who  had  contributed  to  the  so.  for  one  complete  year  were 
entitled  in  case  of  sickness,  lameness,  or  blindness,  to  receive  7^.  per  week  during  six 
months,  and  half  that  amount  after,  should  their  illness  continue.  On  the  death  of  a  full 
member,  an  allowance  of  4Qr.  was  made  out  of  the  box  towards  his  burial ;  his  fellows 
being  expected  to  attend  the  funeral,  unless  they  were  "hindered  by  sickness,  lameness, 
blindness,  or  being  in  prison,"  and  were  to  contribute  ix.  per  head  to  be  handed  to  his 
wife  or  nominee.  The  ages  of  admission  were  from  21  to  41.  The  r^iilations  of  these 
SOS.  as  to  the  preservation  of  decency  and  good  fellowship  among  the  members  and  the 
salaries  of  officers  would  bear  comparison  favourably  with  some  of  our  modem  sos. 

In  1793  was  pub.  by  Strap  Bodkin,  staymaker  (apparently  an  assumed  name),  An 
Address  to  the  Members  of  the  various  Box  Clubs  and  Benefit  Societies  in  Gt.  Britcun. 

BOYDy  B.  AND  M.,  were  "Resident  Managers"  of  the  North  British  in  Lond.  from  the 
estab.  of  that  agency  down  to  1845. 

BOYD,  E.  L.,  was  Resident  Director  of  the  United  Kingdom  L.,  from  1846  down  to  its 
union  with  the  North  British  in  1862. 

BOYD,  George,  Jun.,  Sec.  of  Union  Marine^  Dundee,  from  1849  to  1859. 

BRABROOK,  Edward  W.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Assistant  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies 
since  1869.  Mr.  Brabrook  was  for  many  years  the  associate  of  Mr.  Arthur  Scratchley  in 
his  actuarial  and  literary  labours  ;  and  we  believe  we  shall  not  be  doing  injustice  to  either 
of  these  gentlemen  in  stating  that  many  of  the  notes  on  leg^  subjects  scattered  through 
the  works  of  the  latter  were  contributed  by  the  former.  In  1863  he  contributed  to  the 
Assu.  Mag.  a  letter  On  theAssu.  of  Invalid  Lives.  In  1868  Mr.  Brabrouk  appeared  as  one 
of  the  promoters  of  the  General  Accident  and  Guar.  Co.  In  1869  he  pub.  The  Law 
Relating  to  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  (including  the  Winding-up  Clauses),  with  a 
Practical  Intro. ^  Notes,  and  Modd  Rules;  to  which  are  added  the  Law  of  France  on  the 
same  subject ^  and  remarks  on  Trade  Unions.    A  very  carefully  prepared  and  practical  work. 

BRADBROOKE,  R.,  in  1861  invented  a  smoke  and  noxious  vapour  respirator,  by  means  of 
which,  it  was  asserted,  a  person  could  enter  a  building,  however  dense  the  smoke  or  vapour 
might  be.     It  was  intended  for  the  use  of  firemen  in  the  execution  of  their  duties. 

BRADFORD  Mutual  Marine  Ins.  Co.  (Unlimited),  founded  at  Bradford,  in  York- 
shire, in  1869,  with  unlimited  liability.  The  object  of  the  asso.  was  "  To  insure  all  goods 
belonging  to  members  consigned  from  Hamburg,  Kingston-upon-HuU,  London,  Liverpool, 
Londonderry,  Cork,  or  any  other  place  on  the  east  coast  of  Ireland,  between  Londonderry 
and  Cork  to  Bradford,  or  from  Bradford  to  above-mentioned  places."  We  do  not  know 
what  success  it  has  met  with. 

BRADFORD  and  West  Yorkshire  F.  and  L.  Ins.  Co.— This  Co.  was  projected  m  1845, 
but  appears  to  have  died  in  the  promoters'  hands.  The  proposed  cap.  was  ;f  5oo,oo(^  in 
shares  of  ;f  50. 

BRAID,  William,  of  Scottish  National,  constructed  some  Tables  of  Single  and  Annual 
Prems.  for  Joint  Life  Ins.  for  all  ages  between  15  and  60.  deduced  from  the  Carlisle  T.  of 
Mort.,  int.  3  p.c.  These  tables  will  be  found  in  Assu.  Mag.  [vol  v.,  p.  363,  1855].  We 
believe  they  have  never  been  pub.  separately. 

He  has  also  constructed  a  series  of  tables  for  determining  the  values  of  annuities  and 
assu.  01^  three  lives,  accordmg  to  the  Carlisle  T.,  and  showing  the  values  of  the  annuities 
Dayable  during  the  joint  lives,  int.  3  p.c.  These  tables  are  also  given  in  the  Assu.  Mag. 
[vol.  vi.,  pp.  II 5-1 20]. 

BRAIDWOOb  Fire  Ins.  Co.— This  project  was  set  on  foot  in  1861,  by  Mr.  Edward  Brooks, 
Accountant,  Gresham  House,  a  very  few  weeks  after  the  melancholy  death  of  poor 
Braidwood.     It  was  not  carried  forward. 
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BRAIDWOOD,  JA.ME8,  late  Chief  Superintendent  of  the  Lond.  Fire  Engine  Estab.,  and 

previously  Master  of  Fire  Engines  in  Edinburgh.     In  1 83 1  he  pub.  in  Edin.  a  work — 

On  the  Construction  of  Fire  Engines  and  Apparatus,  the  Training  of  Firemen^  and  the 

method  of  Proceeding  in  Cases  of  Fire,    We  believe  that  this  was  the  first  book  which  had 

been  written  on  those  subjects ;  and  it  was  of  a  highly  practical  character. 

On  the  1st  Jan.  1833  the  late  Lond.  Fire  Engine  Estab.  was  inaugurated;  and  Mr. 

Braidwood  was  selected  for  its  chief.     How  ably  he  performed  his  duties  until  death 

overtook  him  in  their  execution  at  the  great  Tooley-street  fire,  on  22  June,  1861,  will  be 

in  the  remembrance  of  many  of  our  readers.     He  held  the  position  for  28^  vears,  and 

most  of  the  arrangements  for  promoting  the  efficiency  of  the  service  during  that  period 

were  due  to  his  knowledge  and  foresight.     We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  these  matters 

more  in  detail  when  we  give  the  hist,  of  that  estab. ;  and  also  under  Fire  Protection. 

In  1850  Mr.  Samuel  Brown  contributed  to  Xhe  Assu.  Mag.  [vol.  i.,  p.  31]  a  paper  on 

Fires  in  Lond,  and  therein  he  speaks  of  the  fire  brigade,  '*  whose  extraordinary  efficiency 

under  the  training  and  superintendence  of  Mr.  Braidwood,  have  frequently  saved  from  loss 

an  enormous  amount  of^  property,  which  seemed  destined  to  be  the  inevitable  prey  of 

the  flames."    He  continues  : 

The  skill  and  intrepidity  of  the  chief,  and  the  exertion?  of  the  men,  have  preserved  this  g^^at  city 
from  calamities  which  in  such  a  mass  of  buildings,  occupied  by  many  hazardous  trades,  in  some  cases 
full  of  combustible  materials,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  city  exposed  from  a^e  and  nature  of  con- 
struction to  the  most  fearful  conflagration,  if  a  fire  once  begins,  it  is  most  suzpnsing  that  we  should  so 
long  continue  to  escape. 

Sitting,  as  the  present  writer  did,  for  several  years  on  the  Committee  of  the  L.  F.  E. 
Estab.,  he  knows  what  great  anxiety  was  often  expressed  by  the* Superintendent  as  to  the 
consequences  to  the  ins.  offices — who  then  alone  supported  that  Estab. — in  the  event  of 
any  fire  once  extending  beyond  the  control  of  the  staff  and  appliances  at  his  command. 
It  was  mainly  in  consequence  of  these  fears,  and  his  perception  of  the  serious  character  of 
the  Tooley-street  conflagration,  that  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  noble  zeal  and  devotion  on  that 
occasion.  It  was  this  conviction  which  induced  the  managers  of  nearly  all  the  Lond.  F. 
Ins.  offices  to  attend  his  funeral  at  Abney  Park  Cemetery. 

Mr.  Braidwood  was  calm,  yet  quick ;  able,  yet  unpretending;  practical,  yet  unassuming. 
He  was  a  hero  in  his  walk  in  life,  and  was  so  regarded  by  hb  staff.  He  was  62  years  of 
age  at  his  death. 
BRAIN  Disease  (Class  Local  ;  Order,  Disease  of  Nervous  System). — The  deaths  returned 
in  England  under  the  general  head  of  brain  disease,  etc,  should,  if  registration  could  be 
made  perfect,  be  placed  under  one  of  the  scientific  heads  embraced  under  the  order  of 
disease  of  nervous  system.  Those  so  omitted  to  be  classed  vary  but  very  little  year  by 
year.  In  ten  consecutive  years  they  were  as  follows  : — 1858,  4454  ;  1859,  4586  ;  i860, 
4865;  1861,  5105 ;  1862,  4927;  1863,  4876;  1864,  5159;  1865,  5321;  1866,  5605; 
1867,  5671.  The  average  over  a  period  of  fifteen  years  ending  1864  was  217  to  each 
million  of  the  pop.  living. 

The  deaths  in  1867  were :— Males,  3255  ;  females,  2416.  Of  the  males  435  died  under 
5  ;  114  between  5  and  10  ;  86  between  10  and  15  ;  99  between  15  and  20 ;  82  between 
20  and  25  ;  203  between  25  and  35  ;  325  between  35  and  45  ;  438  between  45  and  55  ; 
^68  between  55  and  65 ;  612  between  65  and  75  ;  260  between  75  and  85;  33  between 
85  and  95  ;  and  I  over  9^.  Of  the  females,  374  died  under  5  ;  96  between  5  and  10 ; 
78  between  10  and  15  ;  oi  between  15  and  20 ;  70  between  20  and  25  ;  185  between  25 
and  35  ;  239  between  35  and  45  ;  321  between  45. and  55  ;  389  between  55  and  65  ;  351 
between  65  and  75  ;  205  between  75  and  85  ;  and  25  between  85  and  95. 

Glancing  at  the  mort.  by  all  diseases  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  including 
cephalitis,  apoplexy,  paralysis,  insanity,  chorea,  epilepsy,  convulsions,  and  other  brain 
diseases  not  distinguished,  it  appears  that  the  mort.  in  E.  and  W.  to  1,000,000  of  pop. 
has  increased  from  2705  in  1857,  to  2912  in  1866.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  mort.  nrom 
apoplexy  and  paralysis  respectively  has  from  the  first  been  very  nearly  in  equal  proportions 
to  1, 000,060  persons  living,  the  proportion  from  apoplexy  being  439  in  1857  and  490  in 
1866,  that  from  paralysis  being  457  in  1857  and  500  in  1866.  These  two  diseases  are 
incidental  to  old  people.  The  number  of  deaths  from  cephalitis  (inflammation  of  the  brain) 
p.  1,000,000  persons  living  had  increased  from  178  in  1857  to  197  in  1866.  'The  deaths 
from  insanitv — 21  per  1,000,000  of  pop.  in  1857,  and  31  in  1866 — do  not  indicate  the 
number  of  deaths  of  persons  in  a  state  of  insanity ;  large  numbers  of  maniacs  die  of 
consumption  and  other  diseases,  and  consequently  appear  under  other  heads.  The 
increase  in  the  mort.  from  convulsions  in  the  ten  years  is  considerable,  the  proportional 
number  of  deaths  to  1,000,000  living  being  1286  in  1857  and  1306  in  1866.  The 
convulsive  form  of  disease  affects  infancy  and  youth.  Of  the  rare  and  remarkable  disease, 
chorea  (dancing  mania),  the  proportional  number  of  deaths  to  1,000,000  of  pop.  was 
only  2  in  1857,  and  3  in  1866.  From  epilepsy,  to  1,000,000  living  there  were  iijC  deaths 
in  1857,  and  118  in  1866 ;  and  from  other  brain  diseases  undistinguished,  207  in  1857,  and 
267  in  1866.  The  actual  numbers  of  deaths  regis,  in  E.  and  W.  from  diseases  of  the 
brain  and  nervous  system  in  the  years  1857  and  i8i56  respectively  were  51,619  and  61,164 
— ^viz.,  cephalitis,  3392  and  4146  ;  apoplexy,  8378  and  10,297  ;  paralysis,  8714  and 
10,504;  insanity,  403  and  650;  chorea,  44  and  63;  epilepsy,  2193  and  2468;  convulsions. 
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24,532  &nd  27,431;  brain  diseases  undistinguished,  3963  and  5605.  This  class  of 
diseases  constituted  a  proportion,  in  the  year  1866,  of  1233*9  deaths  to  every  10,000  of 
the  deaths  from  all  causes — viz.,  cephalitis,  83*6 ;  apoplexy,  2077;  paralysis,  2ZI'9; 
insanity,  13*1  chorea,  1*3  ;  epilepsy,  49*8 ;  convulsions,  553*4 ;  and  other  brain  diseases, 

ii3'i- 

Among  brain  diseases,  necrencephalus,  or  softening  of  the  brain,  has  of  late  years 
rapidly  increased.  In  the  tjcn  years  1857-6(5,  11,685  deaths  were  registered  in  £.  and  W. 
from  mis  cause — 7168  males,  and  4517  females.  In  the  first  five  years,  1857-61,  the 
average  annual  deaths  were  894  ;  whereas  in  the  second  period  of  five  years  1862- 1866, 
the  deaths  averaged  1443  annually.  In  1857  the  number  of  persons  who  died  from 
softening  of  the  brain  was  775.  In  1866  the  number  was  1664,  of^which  78  were  under  20 
years  of  age  ;  191,  25  and  under  45  ;  457,  45  and  under  6^  ;  424,  65  and  under  75  ;  and 
ten  were  aged  75  and  upwards.  In  1867  the  deaths  were  loio,  of  wluch  1 132  were  males, 
and  678  females.    The  ages  at  death  were  about  the  same  as  in  1866. 

BRAITHwAITE.  J.^  was  Gen.  Man.  of  the  Progress  Ins.  Ca  during  its  short  career,  1867-8. 

BRAKENRIDQE,  Rbt.  Wm.,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  addressed,  in  1755,  a  letter  to  the  President 
of  the  Royal  So.,  Concerning  the  Method  of  Constructing  a  T^for  the  Prob,  of  Life  at 
Lond,  The  same  was  pub.  m  Phil.  Trans,  that  year.  In  1756  he  addressed  another 
letter  to  the  same  So.,  in  which  he  estimates  the  number  of  houses  in  England ;  and  the 
same  is  pub.  in  the  Trans,  for  that  year.  In  1757  he  made  a  further  communication  on 
the  number  of  houses  in  Lond.  and  Middlesex. — See  Phil,  Titans.,  voL  5a  [Houses.] 
[Population.] 

BRAMAHi  Joseph,  described  as  '^of  Piccadilly,  Lond.,  Engine  Maker,"  in  1785  obtained 
a  patent  for  a  "  hydrostatical  machine  upon  a  new  construction."  It  applied  to  pumps 
and  fire  engines.  In  1793 he  patented  *' several  improvements  and  additions  to  afire 
engine  made  by  me."  Some  of  Bramah*s  engines  are  stul  in  use  in  Lond.  [Fire  Engines.] 

BRANCH  Pipes. — ^A  metal  pipe,  several  feet  in  length,  fastened  on  the  end  of  the  hose, 
and  used  for  directing  the  water  from  the  fire  engine  upon  the  fire.  Its  invention  is  prob. 
coeval  with  that  of  fire  engines.  In  1863  Mr.  Lewis  Becker  applied  a  stopcock  to  the 
branch,  for  use  in  the  interior  of  a  building,  which  is  said  to  be  a  great  improvement. 

BRAND,  Charles,  late  Registrar  of  the  Amicable  So.,  pub.,  in  1775,  A  Treatise  on 
Assu.  and  Annu,  on  Lives,  with  several  objections  against  Dr,  Prices  Obs,  on  the 
Amicable  So.  and  Others.  To  which  is  added,  a  Short,  Easy,  and  more  Concise  Method  of 
Catcutating  the  Value  of  Annu,  and  Assu,  on  Lives,  than  any  heretofore  pub.  This  work 
was  reviewed  in  The  Critical  Review  for  the  same  year,  and  in  that  review,  in  1776, 
appeared,  A  Letter  written  by  this  Author  in  Defence  and  Explanation  of  his  Work  and 
Principle, 

In  1778  he  prepared  for  the  So.  its  Mort.  "  Experience"  from  the  commencement  of 
the  So. — a  most  valuable  document. — See  Amicable  So.  Experience  Tables. 

In  1780  he  edited  an  ed.  of  Smart^s  Tables,  '*Now  revised,  enlarged,  and  Improved, 
by  Charles  Brand  ;  to  which  is  added  an  appendix  containing  some  obs.  on  the  Goieral 
Prob.  of  Life." 

BRANDENBURG,  T.  of  Mort.  for.— In  the  last  ed.  of  Sussmilch's  Gotliche  Ordnung, 
pub.  1 775,- is  contained  a  T.  of  Mort.,  **  showing  the  prob.  of  the  duration  of  human  life 
at  all  ages  in  a  kingdom  at  large ;  deduced  from  obs.  in  the  Kurmark  of  Brandenbuig, 
and  formed  on  the  supposition  that  a  third  of  the  kingdom  consists  of  inhabitants  of 
towns,  and  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  country  parishes  and  villages."  Dr.  Price 
included  this  in  his  4th  and  5th  eds.  of  Reversionary  Payments,  etc.  The  obs.  had  been 
made  by  Sussmilch  upon  1000  children  bom ;  but  in  these  were  included  42  stillborn, 
which  Dr.  Price  eliminated.  He  added  the  column  of  '*  Expectations."  The  foUoMring 
is  the  T.  as  given  by  Dr.  Price: 


Brandenburg,  Duchy  of. 

Mort. 

T.  for. 

— Sussmilch. 

Ajpe. 

Living. 

Dying. 

A?rx^in^P«<^**^<>" 

Age. 

Living. 

Dying. 

Dying 
Ann.  X  in 

Expectations 

0 

958 

199 

4* 

3068 

M 

531 

133 

I 

21^9 

72 

II 

15 

527 

132 

3864 

2 

3! 

18 

16 

523 

131 

3 

651 

26 

^1 

:i 

519 

130 

4 

625 

22 

515 

129 

5 

603 

19 

32 

4293 

19 

511 

128 

6 

584 

14 

42 

20 

507 

lOI 

3452 

\ 

570 

10 

57 

21 

502 

100 

560 

8 

70 

22 

497 

99 

9 

552 

5 

no 

23 

492 

98 

10 

547 

4 

137 

4214 

24 

487 

1 

97 

II 

543 

4 

136 

25 

482 

80 

3176 

12 

539 

4 

135 

26 

476 

6 

79 

13 

535 

4 

134 

27 

470 
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78 
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A^^e. 

Living. 

Dying. 

Dying- 
Ann.  X  in 

Ezpectationa 

Age. 

Living. 

Dying. 

AS??^n  E«Pectationi 

28 

458 

6 

77 

62 

201 

18 

29 

6 

76 

!3 

190 

'? 

30 

452 

6 

75 

2870 

64 

179 

16 

31 

446 

6 

74 

^A 

168 

15 

915 

32 

440 

6 

73 

66 

157 

14 

33 

t^ 

6 

72 

!Z 

146 

13 

M 

6 

71 

68 

135 

12 

3| 

422 

60 

2556 

69 

124 

II 

36 

t^ 

59 

» 

70 

"3 

10 

II 

7-48 

37 

58 

71 

103 

10 

10 

3p 

4DI 

57 

72 

93 

10 

1 

39 

394 

56 

^ 

73 

83 

10 

40 
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55 
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74 

73 

9 

8 

41 

380 

54 

75 

H 

8 

8 

6-17 

42 

IS 

53 

76 

56 

7 

8 

43 

52 

^Z 

49 

6 

8 

44 
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51 

78 

43 

6 

7 

45 

352 

50 

19-65 

g 

37 

5 

7 

46 

3^1 

49 

32 

5 

6 

5-06 

^ 

48 

81 

27 

4 

7 

331 

i 

47 

82 

23 

4 

6 

49 

324 

46 

83 

'? 

3 

6 

SO 

317 

40 

1655 

!* 

16 

3 

1 

^^ 

51 

309 

8 

32 

!l 

13 

2 

4-18 

52 

301 

8 

38 

86 

II 

2 

5 

53 

393 

9 
9 

32 

87 

9 

2 

4 

54 

284 

31 

88 

7 

7 

55 

275 

27 

1368 

89 

6 

6 

56 

265 

10 

26 

90 

5 

5 

H 

255 

10 

25 

91 

4 

4 

58 

245 

11 

22 

93 

3 

1? 

234 

t  r 

21 

95 

2 

60 
61 

223 
212 

A  1 
II 
II 

20 
19 

11-28 

100 

I 

Dr.  Price  says : 

This  T.,  it  shoald  be  farther  observed,  has  been  fonned  without  any  regard  to  the  correction  explained 
in  the  4th  essay  in  the  former  vol.  of  this  work  lUgv,  Pmrmen^'} ;  and  on  this  account  (as  far  as  it  has 
been  deduced  m>m  the  numbers  dying  at  every  age  in  me  iowns  of  Brandenburg)  makes  the  prob.  of 
living  too  high  in  the  first  stages  of  life.  But  it  should  be  likewise  attended  to  that  on  onoiMsr 
accountj  it  makes  them  in  a  mucn  greater  proportion  too  low.  I  mean  on  account  of  the  great  excess 
of  the  births  above  the  burials  in  the  country  parishes  and  villages. 

BRAZIL. — The  pop.  in  1856  was  7,677,800,  and  its  density  per  square  mile  was  2.  Pop., 
1867,  10,780,000. 

BREACH  OF  Trust. — A  violation  of  duty  by  a  trustee,  executor,  or  other  person  in  a 
fiduciary  position.  A  breach  of  trust  was  not  punishable  as  a  criminal  offence  until  the 
passing  ot  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  54,  in  1857.    [Fraudulent  Trustees  Act.] 

BREAD,  Assize  of  ;  Adulteration  of. — The  first  Stat,  for  regulating  the  sale  of  bread 
was  3  John,  Assessa  Pahss,  a.d.  120^  The  chief  justiciary  and  a  baker  commissioned 
by  the  King  had  the  inspection  of  tne  assize. — Maithiw  Paris.  The  assize  was  further 
regulated  by  Stat.  51  Henry  III.,  1266;  and  by  8  Anne,  1710.  These  Acts  were 
rrooded  in  1824. 

The  first  direct  Act  against  the  AdullertUum  of  Bread  was  passed  in  1822,  the  3  Geo.  IV. 
c.  cvi. ;  An  Act  to  refSu  the  Acts  novo  in  force^  rdoHng  to  bread  to  be  sold  in  the  City  of 
Land,  and  the  Liberties  thereof,  and  within  the  Weekly  B.  of  Mort.^  dnd  ten  miles  of  the 
Royal  Exchange  ;  and  to  provide  other  regulatitms  for  the  making  and  sale  of  breads  and 
preventing  the  athdteration  of  mealy  flour,  and  bread,  tvithin  the  limits  aforesaid.  By  the 
6  &  7  Wm.  IV.  c  37  (183^,  these  provisions  were  to  be  extended  to  the  entire  kingdom 
of  Gt.  Brit,  (not  Ireland),  and  bread  was  thereafter  to  be  sold  by  weight.  By  the  ist 
Vict,  c  28,  the  regulations  as  to  bread  were  extended  to  Irdand, 

BREAK  OF  Life. — It  is  a  well-known  result  of  all  European  contributions  to  V.  statistics^ 
that  a  marked  change,  the  causes  of  which  are  but  very  imp^ecUy  understood,  takes 
place  in  the  law  of  mort  about  the  age  of  55-^80  much  so,  that  Dr.  Farr,  in  constructing 
the  English  L.  T.  for  the  Reg. -Gen.,  actually  used  different  mathematical  laws  for  the 
formation  of  his  T.  before  and  after  this  age  ;  and  this  period  has  been  called  the  "break 
of  VS^:'^Professor  Gill,  P^rt  on  N,  Y.  Mutual,  1851. 

BREAKING  Bulk. — A  term  formerly  used  to  signify  the  separation  of  goods  in  the  hands  of 
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a  bailee,  which  made  him  liable  for  felony.     Since  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96  (z86i),  this 
distinction  is  immaterial. 

BREAST  Milk,  Want  of. — Deaths  from  this  cause,  which  are  too  common,  are  classed 
under  Zymotic^  of  the  order  Dietic,  The  fluctuations  are  very  small,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  following  figures,  applying  to  ten  consecutive  years :  1S58,  997;  1859, 1017;  i860, 1002; 
i86x,  970;  1802,  1006;  1863,  X158;  1864,  1253;  1865,  1410;  1866, 1410;  1867,  1437. 
The  numbers  appear  to  be  steadily  on  the  increase  ;  over  a  period  of  fifteen  years  ending 
1864,  they  averaged  44  per  million  of  the  pop.  living.  The  deaths  in  1867  were  : 
Males,  805  ;  Females,  632  ;  and  were  generally  under  i  year  of  age. 

BREECHING. — A  contrivance  in  metal  in  coimexion  with  the  wonting  of  hose  from  fire 
engines,  by  means  of  which  two  streams  of  water  can  be  directed  firom  one  engine  ;  or 
streams  from  two  engines  ejected  from  one  nozzle.  The  Lond,  Assurance  Corporation's 
engines  had  such  an  appliance  as  early  as  1828.  In  1844  Lord  Thurlow  regis,  a  form  of 
breeching  by  means  of  which  one  engine  could  throw  three  separate  streams  of  water  at 
once,  or  three  separate  engines  be  worked  through  one  nozzle.    [Fire  Engines.] 

BREMIKERy  Dr.,  pub.,  in  Berlin,  in  1859,  Das  Risko  bet  Lebensversicherungen — ^The  risk 
attaching  to  the  grant  of  ins.  on  lives.  Mr.  Sprague  has  furnished  a  translation  of  this 
paper  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  the  Assu,  Mag.  [vol.  16,  p.  216.]  We  shall  speak 
of  it  under  other  heads. 

BREMNERy  Hugh,  was  agent  of  the  Lond.  branch  of  CUy  of  Glasgow  L.  firom  opening  of 
the  branch  in  1845  down  to  1852. 

BRESLAU,  City  of. — Breslau  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Silesia ;  and  one  of  the  principal 
cities  in  Germany.  Our  interest  centres  in  it  entirely  from  the  fact  that  from  its  regis,  or  bills 
of  mort  were  obtained  the  data  for  the  first  Life  Table  of  which  we  have  any  record.  It  is 
situate  on  a  spacious  plain  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ohlau  and  Oder  ;  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Trebnitz  Mountains  ;  and  on  the  south  at  a  greater  distance,  by  those  of 
Zobten.  The  streets  of  the  city,  which  was  formerly  fortified,  are  narrow,  but  the  houses 
for  the  most  part  well  built.  It  manufactures  gloves,  jewelry,  silks,  woollens,  cottons, 
and  stockings.  Its  pop.  in  1710  was  41,000  ;  by  1844,  it  had  increased  to  103,282;  by 
1846  to  112,194.  We  have  very  little  other  information  concerning  the  place ;  except 
such  as  we  shall  give  in  the  next  art. 

In  this  city  the  ann.  average  births  regis,  between  the  years  171 7  and  1725  was  1252  ; 
of  burials  1507.  A  great  proportion  of  the  children  died  under  10.  Sussmilch  fiimisbed 
statistics  tending  to  show  Uiat  the  mort.  of  children  under  5  was  very  laige  in  this  city. — 
Dr  Price, 

The  following  were  the  burials  for  the  6  consecutive  years  1720-25. 
Years.      ..      1720        172 1         1722.       1723         1724        1725      |      Average 
Numbers..      1816        1482        1791         1321         1466        144I      {  1552 

The  city  was  burned  by  the  Mongols  in  1 241. 

BRESLAU  Table  of  Mortality. — The  formation  of  this  celebrated  Table— celebrated 
because  it  was  the  first  formed  upon  actual  data  scientifically  arranged — came  about  in  this 
wise.  The  efforts  of  Graunt  and  Petty  had  resulted  in  mere  approximations  of  the  value, 
or  probable  duration,  of  Human  Life.  The  Bills  of  Mort.  which  formed  the  basis  of  their 
observations  did  not  then  record  the  ages  at  death  ;  and  the  results  consequently  were 
very  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  This  state  of  matters  ensraged  the  attention  of  scientific 
men  towards  the  close  of  the  17th  century :  and  accordingly  an  effort  was  made  to  obtain 
access  to  regis,  which  did  record  the  ages  at  death.  It  was  found  that  in  the  City  of 
Breslau  in  Silesia  such  records  had  been  kept,  at  least  during  several  years  ;  and  on  the 
application  of  Mr.  Justell— a  member  of  the  Royal  Society — to  Dr.  Newmann,  of  that 
city,  copies  of  such  registers  were  obtained.  This  was  in  the  year  1692.  The  returns 
were  for  the  $  years  1687-91.    They  comprised  a  total  of  6193  births  and  5869  deaths. 

Having  obtained  the  materials,  the  next  thing  was  to  find  a  competent  madietnatician 
to  work  upon  them.  Dr.  Halley  was  at  that  time  a  mathematician  of  great  distinction, 
and  he  was  selected,  probably  by  the  Royal  Society,  for  the  task.  The  result  of  his 
labours  appeared  early  in  the  succeeding  year  under  the  following  title,  in  a  paper  sub- 
mitted to  the  Royal  So.,  and  pub.  in  Phil.  Trans,  for  1693  :  An  estimate  of  the  degrees  of 
the  Mort.  of  Mankind^  drawn  from  curious  Tables  of  the  births  and  funerals  oftht  City  of 
Breslau ;  with  an  cUtempt  to  ascertain  the  price  of  annuities  upon  lives.  By  E.  Halley, 
F.R.S.  It  is  important  to  understand  the  author's  own  views  of  the  task  he  had  un- 
dertaken  and  performed.     Dr.  Halley  commenced  his  paper  as  follows  : 

The  contemplation  of  the  mort.  of  mankind  has,  besides  the  morale  its  physical  Tixadt.  Political  uses, 
both  which  have  been  some  years  since  most  judiciously  consider'd  by  the  curious  Sir  William  Petty, 
in  his  natural  and  political  obs.  on  the  B.  of  Mort.  of  Lond.,  owned  by  Capt.  John  Graunt.  And  since, 
in  a  like  treatise,  on  the  B.  of  Mort.  of  Dublin.  But  the  deduction  from  those  B.  of  Mort.  seemed 
even  to  their  authors  to  be  defective.  First :  In  that  the  number  oi  the  people  was  wanting.  Secondly : 
That  the  agei  of  the  people  dying  was  not  to  be  had.  And  lastly :  That  both  Lond.  and  Dublin,  by 
reason  of  the  cpreat  and  casual  accession  of  strangers  who  die  therein  (as  appeareth  in  both  by  the 
great  excess  of  funerals  above  the  births),  rendered  them  incapable  of  being  stanoards  for  this  purpose; 
which  requires,  if  it  were  possible,  that  the  people  we  treat  of  should  not  at  all  be  changed,  but  die 
where  they  were  born,  without  any  adventitious  increase  from  abroad,  or  decay  by  migration  elsewhere. 

This  detect  seems  in  a  great  measure  to  be  satisfied  bv  the  late  curious  T.  of  the  B.  of  Mort.  of  the 
City  of  Breslau,  lately  communicated  to  this  honouraole  So.  by  Mr.  Justell,  wherein  both  the  ages 
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and  tezes  of  all  that  die  are  montUj  delivered,  and  compared  wiili  the  number  of  the  births  for  five 
years  last  past,  viz.  1687, 88, 89, 90^  91,  seeming'  to  be  done  with  all  the  exactness  and  sincerity  possible. 
The  City^  of  Breslau  is  the  capital  City  of  the  Province  of  Silesia.  .  .  .  and  very  ni^h  the  latitude  of 
Lond.  It  is  very  far  from  the  sea,  and  as  much  a  Mediterranean  place  as  can  be  desired,  whence  the 
confluence  of  strangers  is  but  small,  and  the  manufacture  of  Linnen  employs  chiefly  the  poor  people 
of  the  place,  as  well  as  of  the  country  round  about.  .  .  .  For  these  reasons  the  people  of  this  City  seem 
most  proper  for  a  standard ;  and  the  rather  for  that  the  births  do  a  small  matter  exceed  the  funerals. 
The  only  thinr  wanting  is  the  number  of  the  whole  people,  which  in  some  measure  I  have  endeavoured 
to  supply  b^  the  comparison  of  the  mort.  of  the  people  of  all  ages,  which  I  shall  from  the  said  bills 
trace  out  with  all  the  accuracy  possible. 

Then  follows  the  T.,  the  arrangement  of  which  we  have  slightly  modernized.     Age 
Cnrt.,  we  presume,  stands  for  '*  Age  Current." 


Age 

Curt. 

Persons 

Age 

Curt. 

Persons 

Age 

Curt. 

Persons 

Age 
Curt. 

Persons 

Age 
Curt. 

Persons 

Age. 

Persons. 

I 

1000 

18 

610 

35 

490 

52 

324 

69 

152 

7 

5547 

2 

*§s 

19 

^ 

36 

481 

53 

313 

70 

142 

14 

4584 

3 

789 

20 

598 

11 

472 

54 

302 

71 

131 

21 

4270 

4 

760 

21 

53; 

463 

55 

292 

72 

120 

28 

3964 

5 

732 

22 

586 

39 

454 

56 

282 

73 

'"^ 

35 

3604 

6 

710 

23 

579 

40 

445 

11 

272 

74 

II 

42 

3178 

I 

692 

24 

573 

41 

436 

262 

75 

49 

2709 

680 

25 

567 

42 

427 

59 

252 

76 

tt 

56 

2194 

9 

670 

26 

560 

43 

417 

60 

242 

11 

68 

63 

1694 

10 

661 

H 

553 

A4 

407 

61 

232 

58 

70 

1204 

II 

!53 

28 

546 

45 

397 

62 

222 

79 

49 

V 

692 

12 

646 

29 

539 

46 

387 

63 

212 

80 

41 

84 

253 

13 

640 

30 

531 

^1 

377 

64 

202 

81 

34 

100 

107 

14 

tH 

31 

523 

48 

367 

65 

192 

82 

28 

15 

628 

3* 

515 

49 

357 

66 

182 

!3 

23 

Sum 

|34»«» 

16 

622 

33 

507 

50 

346 

H 

172 

84 

20 

Total 

17 

616 

34 

499 

51 

335 

68 

162 

A  ^M»* 

This  table  Dr.  Halley  wished  in  effect  to  be  interpreted  thus :  ihat  of  1000  children 
aged  I  year,  as  many  would  live  to  attain  the  older  ages  resp)ectively  as  were  denoted 
by  the  numbers  set  opposite  to  those  ages.  From  this  it  was  to  be  argued  that  a  child 
of  I  year  old  had  precisely  as  many  chances  out  of  a  thousand  of  attaining  anv  particular 
age  as  there  were  survivors  represented  by  the  Table  to  attain  that  age.  Nor  was  this 
relation  confined  to  children  of  one  year  old.  For  as  it  was  strictly  a  table  representing 
consecutive  survivors,  so  the  '*  prospection  "  of  a  person  of  any  specified  age  attaining 
an  older  specified  age  was  distinctly  denoted  by  as  many  chances  of  the  number,  com- 
mencing from  such  first  age,  as  there  were  survivors  attaining  the  older  age. 

Two  examples  by  reference  to  the  Table  will  suffice  :  thus,  the  chances  of  a  child  age^ 
I  year  attaining  30  years  of  age  would  be  represented  by  531  chances  out  of  1000 :  and 
the  chances  of  a  person  aged  20  attaining  40  would  be  445  chances  out  of  598.  In  the 
same  manner,  mutatis  muiandis^  the  chances  of  living  and  dying  for  all  ages  were  easily 
ascertainable,  the  number  of  expectant  survivors  representing  the  chances  of  living,  and 
the  remainder,  or  the  number  who  were  not  expected  to  survive,  the  chances  of  death. 

These  principles,  self-evident  as  they  may  appear,  yet  really  only  became  so  when  the 
Table  of  Mort.  was  created  and  arranged  :  and  thus  Dr.  Halley  by  his  simple  arrange- 
ment effected  the  resolution  of  many  questions  by  comparative  inspection,  which  pre- 
viously were  wholly  incapable  of  even  approximate  answers. 

The  preceding  Table  seems  not  only  interesting  to  the  general  reader  as  the  first  com- 
plete Table  of  Mort.  upon  record,  but  also  as  constituting  the  first  real  step  in  the  art  of 
life-measurement.  It  may  further  be  added,  as  a  fair  tribute  to  Dr.  Halley's  skill,  that 
150  years  of  subsequent  consideration  by  the  most  eminent  mathematicians  of  Europe 
have  only  tended  to  confirm  the  eligibility  of  the  form  primarily  chosen,  even  the  most 
modem  Tables  of  Mort  being  still  arranged  on  the  same  principle. — Farren^  1844. 

The  reader  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  Graunt  had  adopted  a  very  similar  arrange- 
ment in  his  Table  published  thirty  years  previously.    [MoRT.  Tables.] 

The  following  is  an  enumeration  of  the  uses  to  which  Dr.  Halley  considered  his  Table 
might  be  appli^ : 

The  first  use  hereof  is  to  show  the  proportion  of  men  able  to  bear  arms  in  any  multitude,  which  are 
those  between  18  and  56  years.  .  .  . 

The  second  use  of  this  1*.  is  to  show  the  differing  degrees  of  mort.,  or  rather  vitality,  in  all  ages. . . . 

Use  III.  If  it  be  inquired  of  what  number  of  years,  it  is  an  even  lay  that  a  person  of  any  age  shall 
die.  this  T.  readily  performs  it ;  for  if  the  number  of  persons  living  of  the  age  proposed  be  halfed,  it 
will  be  found  by  the  T.  at  what  year  the  said  number  is  reduced  to  half  by  mort. ;  and  that  is  the  age 
to  which  it  is  an  even  wager  tnat  a  person  of  the  age  proposed  shall  arrive  before  he  die — as  tor 
instance :  A  person  of  30  years  of  age  is  proposed,  the  number  of  that  age  is  531,  the  half  thereof  is 
265,  which  number  I  find  to  be  between  57  and  58  years,  so  that  a  man  of  30  years  may  reasonably 
expect  to  live  between  27  and  28  years. 

Use  IV.  By  what  has  been  said,  the  price  of  ins.  upon  lives  ought  to  be  regulated ;  and  the  difference 
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is  discovered  between  the  price  of  insuring  the  life  of  a  man  of  20  and  50.    For  example :  It  htbig  100 
to  I  that  a  man  of  20  dies  not  in  a  year,  and  but  38  to  z  for  a  man  of  50  years  of  age. 

Use  V.  On  this  depends  the  valuation  of  annu.  upon  lives.  .  .  • 

Use  VI.  Two  lives  are  likewise  valuable  by  the  same  rule.  .  .  . 

Use  VII.  Three  lives  are  proposed.  ... 

The  subject  of  Ins.  Wagers  was  strong  in  the  learned  Doctor's  mind  when  he  wrote 
this  summary.  And  it  must  be  noted  also  that  he  speaks  of  the  "price  of  ins.  upon 
lives,"  clearly  showing  what  indeed  we  now  know,  tAat  life  ins.  was  a  matter  0/  common 
practice  at  that  period:  but  the  insurances  were  for  specific  periods,  and  were  undertaken 
by  individual  underwriters,  in  the  same  manner  as  marine  poUcies  were  then,  and  are  now, 
written.     Dr.  Halley  adds  a  supplemental  use  or  reflection,  in  the  following  form  : 

Besides  the  uses  mentioned,  it  may  perhaps  not  be  an  unacceptable  thing  to  infer  from  the  same  T. 
how  unjustly  we  repine  at  the  shortness  of  our  lives,  and  think  ourselves  wronged  if  we  attain  not  old 
age ;  whereas  it  appears  hereby  that  one  half  of  those  that  are  bom  are  dead  in  17  years'  time.  1218 
being  in  that  time  reduced  to  616 ;  so  that  instead  of  murmuring  at  what  we  call  an  untimely  aeath, 
we  ought,  with  patience  and  unconcern,  to  submit  to  that  dissolution  which  is  the  necessary  condition 
of  our  perishable  materials,  and  of  our  nice  and  frail  structure  and  composition,  auid  to  account  it  as 
a  blessmg  that  we  have  survived  perhaps  bv  manv  years  that  period  of  life  whereat  the  one  half  of  the 
whole  race  of  mankind  does  not  arrive. — Phil»  Trans.f  No.  198,  vol.  xvii. 

In  our  art  Annuities  upon  Lives,  we  have  already  shown  the  important  bearing 
which  the  results  of  this  T.  ought  to  have  had  upon  all  financial  dealings  of  that  character. 
To  say  that  the  Gov.  of  the  day  was  very  slow  to  profit  by  its  teachings,  although  so  much 
of  the  national  finance  was  accomplished  by  means  otL.  annu.,  or  that  private  indi- 
viduals profited  by  using  the  obvious  lessons  of  the  T.  to  their  individual  advantages  as 
against  the  Gov.,  is  only  to  state  that  which  all  who  are  conversant  with  our  financial 
history  are  already  aware  of.  It  took  some  years  to  make  the  advantages  of  a  scientific 
mode  of  life  measurement  at  all  appreciated  by  those  most  concerned. 

In  Edward  Lawrence's  Dissertation  on  Estates  for  Lives,  etc.  (1730),  Halley's  Table 
was  inserted  and  recommended  for  adoption  in  preference  to  the  imaginary  estimates  on 
lives  then  current ;  and  in  the  same  year,  John  Richards,  of  Exeter,  pub.  Tables  for 
valuing  estates,  leasehold  and  for  lives,  founded  on  Halley*s  estimate,  and  De  Moivre's 
hypothesis. 

In  1752  W.  Dodson,  F.R.S.,  submitted  to  the  Royal  So.  some  remarks  on  the  decre- 
ment of  life  exhibited  in  the  Breslcui  Table ;  and  the  same  were  pub.  in  the  Fhil.  jyans. 
of  that  year. 

In  1753  Kerseboom  pub.  :  A  vitw  of  the  relation  between  the  ceMrated  Dr,  Hollers 
Tables,  and  the  notions  of  Af,  de  Buffon  for  estab,  a  rule  for  the  prob,  duration  of  the  life 
of  man.  In  the  same  year  James  Hardy's  Complete  System  of  Int.  and  Annu.  contained 
annu.  values  deduced  from  this  table. 

De  Moivre,  in  the  3rd  ed.  of  his  Doctrine  of  Chances,  1756,  said  "The  first  T.  is  that 

of  Dr.  Halley,  composed  from  the  bills  of  mort  in  the  city  of  Breslau  ;  the  best  perhaps 

as  well  as  the  first  of  its  kind  ;  and  which  will  always  do  honour  to  the  judgment  and 

sagacity  of  its  excellent  author."    And  then,  after  naming  various  other  T.,  he  returns  to 

the  Breslau  T.,  and  adds  : 

We  may  therefore  retain  this  last  as  no  bad  standard  for  mankind  in  general,  till  a  better  police,  in 
this  and  other  nations,  shall  furnish  the  proper  data  for  correcting  it ;  and  for  expressing  the  decrements 
of  life  more  accurately  and  in  larger  numbers. 

Again  : 

The  celebrated  M.  de  Buffon  has  lately  given  us  a  new  T.  from  the  actual  obs.  of  Mons.  da  Pr6  d« 
St.  Maur,  of  the  French  Academy.    This  gentleman,  in  order  to  strike  a  just  mean,  takes  3  populous 

f>arishes  in  the  city  of  Paris  and  so  many  country  villages  as  furnish  him  nearly  an  equal  number  of 
ives ;  and  his  care  and  accuracy  in  that  performance  have  been  such  as  to  merit  the  high  approbation 
of  the  learned  editor. 

He  then  details  the  steps  he  had  taken  for  comparing  this  T.  with  Halley's,  and  adds : 
'<  There  resulted  only  a  mutual  confirmation  of  tne  two  tables  ;  Mr.  Du  Pr^'s  T.  making 
the  lives  somewhat  bettep  as  far  as  39  years,  and  thence  a  small  matter  worse  than  they 
are  by  Dr.  Halley's. 

Benjamin  Martin's  Decimal  Arithmetic,  pub.  1763,  contained  a  reprint  of  Halley's  T., 
and  the  same  indeed  may  be  said  of  nearly  all  the  works  pub.  before  the  appearance  of 
the  Northampton  T. 

It  was  a  very  general  complaint  by  the  writers  of  this  >  period  that  the  Breslau  T.  was 
not  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  annu.  and  ins.  asso.  founded  in  Lond.  ;  but  the  writers  did 
not  at  sdl  harmonize  in  their  views  as  to  the  grounds  of  its  unsuitability.  Indeed,  on  the 
one  hand,  it  was  contended  that  in  the  small  citv  of  Breslau  the  value  of  life  must  be 
much  greater  than  its  value  in  the  overgrown  and  plague-smitten  city  of  Lond.  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  contended  that  whatever  the  faults  of  Lond.  might  be,  continental  life 
could  never  be  compared  in  point  of  healthfulness  to  that  of  English  life,  and  it  was  very 
doubtful  whether  all  continental  cities  had  not  a  greater  mort  than  Lond.  We  shall  have 
occasion  to  notice  some  of  these  statements  under  London,  Mort.  T.  for. 

The  Laudable  So.  of  Annuitants  vfzs  founded  in  1766.  In  a  few  years  it  was  found 
that  its  promised  advantages  to  its  members  were  much  too  large  in  relation  to  the 
payments  made  by  them  to  the  So.  A  controversy  arose ;  it  was  asserted  on  behalf  of  the 
founders  of  the  So.  that  they  had  promised  no  more  than  the  Breslau  Table  would 
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justify.    An  investigation  into  the  mort.  of  the  So.  took  place  about  1775,  and  it  was  found 

that  the  real  mort.,  for  a  period  of  about  7  years,  was  only  a  little  more  than  half  that 

predicted  by  this  T. 

Mr.  Milne  says  [art.  '  Annu.,'  Encyclo,  BritJ]  : 

That  celebrated  mathematician  first  gave  a  T.  of  Mort.,  which  he  had  constmcted  firom  obs.  made 
at  Breslan,  and  showed  how  the  prob.  of  life  and  death,  and  the  values  of  annu.  and  assu.  on  lives, 
miffht  be  detenained  by  such  T. ;  which  he  informs  us  had  till  then  been  only  done  by  an  imaginofy 
vtuuation. 

In  an  art  upon  Human  Mort.  in  the  same  pub.,  Mr.  Milne  further  says : 

The  Breslau  bills  appear  to  have  been  the  first  wherein  the  ages  at  which  the  deaths  took  place  were 
inserted ;  and  the  most  important  information  which  B.  of  Mort.  can  afford  was  first  drawn  xrom  them 
by  Dr.  Halley. 

In  the  5th  report  of  Reg.-Gen.  (1S43)  are  the  following  judicious  observations : 

Halley's  T.  was  calculated  on  the  deaths  in  the  City  of  Breslau,  which  for  various  reasons  he 
selected,  from  the  imperfect  data  at  his  disposal,  "  as  the  most  proper  for  a  standard,  and  the  rather 
for  that  the  births  did  a  small  number  exceed  the  funerals."  He  was  aware  that  he  wanted  the  number 
of  the  whole  people  for  an  accurate  calculation  ;  but  Halley's  T.,  constructed  upon  nearly  the  same 
hypothesis  as  the  Northampton  T.,  represented  the  mort.  of  mankind  with  as  little  inaccuracy,  and 
was  upon  the  whole  as  good  a  standard.  He  observes,  "  It  maybe  objected  that  the  different  salubrity 
of  places  does  hinder  the  proposal  from  being  universal,  nor  can  it  be  denied:"  but  "  it  is  desirable 
that,  in  imitation  hereof,  the  curious  in  other  cities  would  attempt  something  oc  the  same  nature,  than 
which  nothing  perhaps  can  be  more  useful" 

Mr.  W.  T.  Thomson  says  [Proof-Sheets,  1856]  : 

The  T.  of  Dr.  Hallej  is  arranged  exactly  in  the  same  form  as  the  Mort.  T.  of  the  present  day,  and 
•hows  the  numbers  living  at  each  age,  being  the  first  T.  of  the  kind. 

The  following  is  the  Breslau  T.  in  a  complete  form,  showing  the  expectation  of  life  at 

all  ages : 


Age.  Living. 

Dying. 

Expecta- 
tion. 

Age. 

Living. 

Dying. 

Expecta- 
tion. 

Age. 

Living. 

Dying. 

Expecta- 
tion. 

I 

lOCO 

145 

33*22 

31 

523 

8 

26-82 

61 

232 

10 

11*77 

2 

798 

57 

3777 

32 

515 

8 

26*23 

62 

222 

10 

11*32 

3 

3f 

39*43 

33 

507 

8 

25-64 

^3 

212 

10 

1083 

4 

760 

28 

40-38 

34 

499 

9 

25*04 

64 

202 

10 

1024 

5 

732 

22 

40*90 

35 

490 

9 

24*50 

^§ 

192 

10 

9*86 

6 

710 

18 

41*16 

36 

481 

9 

24-15 

66 

182 

10 

t'P 

I 

692 

12 

41*22 

37 

472 

9 

2360 

^l 

172 

10 

8*89 

680 

10 

4094 

38 

463 

9 

23-26 

68 

162 

10 

8*40 

9 

670 

1 

40-54 

39 

454 

9 

22*72 

69 

152 

10 

7*93 

10 

661 

40x>8 

40 

445 

9 

22'l6 

70 

142 

II 

7*45 

II 

653 

7 

39*57 

41 

436 

9 

21*61 

71 

131 

II 

703 

12 

646 

6 

38*99 

42 

427 

10 

21*06 

72 

120 

II 

6*64 

13 

640 

6 

38-35 

43 

417 

10 

20*55 

73 

109 

II 

6*25 

14 

634 

6 

37*71 

44 

407 

10 

20*04 

74 

98 

10 

5*89 

15 

628 

6 

37*07 

45 

397 

10 

19*53 

75 

88 

10 

5*51 

16 

622 

6 

3642 

46 

387 

10 

1905 

76 

7f 

10 

5'15 

11 

616 

6 

35*77 

% 

377 

10 

18-55 

77 

68 

10 

4*84 

610 

6 

35*12 

367 

10 

1804 

78 

58 

9 

4*59 

19 

^ 

6 

3446 

49 

357 

II 

17*53 

^ 

49 

8 

4*34 

20 

598 

6 

33*8o 

50 

346 

II 

1707 

41 

7 

408 

21 

592 

6 

3314 

51 

335 

II 

i6-6i 

81 

34 

6 

3 -80 

22 

586 

7 

32*49 

52 

324 

II 

16-16 

82 

28 

5 

3*54 

23 

579 

6 

31*85 

53 

313 

II 

15-71 

f^ 

23 

4 

3*19 

24 

573 

6 

31*29 

54 

302 

10 

15*26 

84 

19 

4 

2*76 
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90 

I 

I 
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[Life  Ins.,  Hist,  of.]  [Lond.  Mort.  T.]  [Mort.  T.,  Hist,  of.] 
BREST. — A  seaport  on  the  extreme  western  coast  of  France,  and  for  a  long  period  the 
chief  naval  station  of  that  country.  In  1744  its  magazines  were  destroyed,  causing  a  loss 
of  many  millions  sterling  in  stores.  In  1766  another  fire  occurred,  destroying  the  marine 
hospital.  In  1784  the  magazine  was  again  destroyed  by  fire.  But  the  chief  interest 
centres  in  the  place  from  the  fact  of  its  having  been  for  many  years  the  usual  limit  souths* 
wards  to  which  lives  insured  itfere  allowed  to  travel  without  paymetU  of  extra  prem.  This 
seems  to  provoke  almost  a  smile  of  derision  now ;  yet  before  steam-navigation  was  so 
extended  and  efficient,  as  it  has  since  become,  there  was  something  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  such  limitation.  Besides,  the  place  stands  sentinel  over  the  much-dreaded  Bay  of 
Biscay.    [Foreign  Residence,  etc.] 
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BRETTLEi  Joseph  C,  was  Sec.  of  Royal  Naval  and  Military,  etc,  Life,  for  some  years, 
down  to  1853. 

BREVE. — A  writ  by  which  a  person  is  summoned  or  attached  to  answer  an  action,  com- 
plaint, etc.,  or  whereby  anything  is  commanded  to  be  done  in  the  Courts,  in  order  to 
justice,  etc     It  is  called  breve  from  the  brevity  of  it,'— Wharton, 

BREVE  CoNSULUM  Maris. — A  manual  compiled  for  the  magistrates  of  Pisa  entrusted  with 
the  administration  of  the  maritime  jurisdiction,  in  which  were  minutely  explained  the 
rules  and  the  forms  which  they  were  to  observe  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions.  A 
manual  of  this  description  existed  in  the  middle  of  the  13th  century.  There  were  also 
the  Breve  Curia  Artium ;  ^^  Breve  Curia  maris;  and  the  Breve  Consulum  Curiee 
Mercatoruniy  continuations  and  later  modifications  of  the  above  [PiSA,  Maritime 
Statutes  of.] 

BREVE  PoRTUS  Calleritani  (Cagliari),  compiled  m  131 8  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
Republic  of  Pisa,  which  had  then  long  had  estab.  Courts  [?  Consular  Courts]  in  Sardinia. 
[Marine  Ins.,  Hist,  of.] 

BREWERS',  Distillers',  Licensed  Victuallers*,  and  General  Life  and  Firk 
Assu.,  AND  Loan  and  Endow.  Co.,  founded  in  185 1,  on  the  proprietary  principle, 
with  an  authorized  cap.  oi  £\  25,000,  in  shares  of  £\o.  About  ^^56,000  of  its  cap.  was  subs. 
The  paid-up  cap.  was  returned  as  ^^2960,  which  was  soon  lost,  and  calls  were  made  upon 
the  shareholders  to  close  up  the  affairs  of  the  Co. 

Its  first  and  last  payment  on  F.  duty  amounted  to  ;£'89  15X.  3</. ;  this  was  made  in  the 
Dec.  quarter  of  185 1. 

BREWERS'  Draymen.— In  a  paper  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Porter,  B.A.,  which  appeared  in  the 
9th  vol.  of  Assu.  Mag.  [i860],  On  some  Considerations  suggested  by  the  Ann.  Reports  of 
the  Reg.' Gen.  ^  being  an  Inquiry  into  the  Question  as  to  how  far  the  Inordinate  Mort.  in  this 
Country^  exhibited  by  those  Reports^  is  Controllable  by  Human  Agency,  we  find  the  following 
instructive  remarks : 

The  Registrar  observes,  that  the  red  injected  face  of  the  batcher  is  an  indication  of  disease— -to  tho 
ordinary  observer  this  might  be  an  indication  of  robust  health.  Similarly  with  respect  to  brewers* 
draymen,  their  appearance  would  indicate  that  they  were  blessed  with  strong  constitutions ;  this  is  not 
however  the  case.  It  is  found  in  the  hospitals  that  these  men  are  a  very  difficult  chus  to  treat  when 
attacked  with  inflammatory  symptoms;  and  they  are  very  prone  to  such  attacks,  and  succumb  readilr 
to  them.  Their  horses,  which  are  often  good  matches  for  their  masters  in  appearance,  have  very  macn 
the  same  attributes  as  the  men  ;  and  as  the  draymen  prob.  acquire  their  peculiarity  of  appearance,  and 
of  constitution,  from  the  quantity  of  beer  they  imbibe,  and  owing  to  the  Insufficient  amount  of  active 
walking  exercise  thev  take  in  proportion  to  their  potations,  so  perhaps  are  the  horses  affected  by  much 
the  same  causes,  by  being  fed  to  some  extent  on  the  brewers'  grains,  which  act  no  doubt  on  their  livers 
as  the  beer  does  on  those  of  their  masters.  .  .  . 

BRIDGES,  William,  was  Sec.  of  Universal  Emigration  and  Colonization  Ins.  Co.  at  its 
commencement  in   1849.     ^^  I^S^  he  became  Act.  and  Sec.  of  the  Mitre  L.,  which' 
position  he  retained  until  1859.     In  1854  he  was  advertised  as  Act.  of  the  Ark  (No.  2). 
He  subsequently  became  Sec.   of  the  Friendly  Sos.  Inst.     He  pub.  in  1850,  Freehold 
Asst4.  and  the  Farmer^ s  Estate  So. 

BRIEFS  [usually  called  King's  or  Queen's  briefs]  are  licences  to  make  collection  for  repairing 
churches,  restoring  loss  by  fire,  etc.  Several  centuries  since  these  briefs  were  of  very 
frequent  use,  as  will  be  seen  in  our  hist,  of  FiRE  Ins.  Before  F.  ins.  became  general, 
a  large  fire  hardly  ever  occurred  without  these  documents  being  called  into  requisition. 
In  170$  was  passed,  the  4th  Anne  c.  14,  An  Act  for  the  better  collecting  Charity  Money  on 
Briefs  by  Letters  Patent,  and  preventing  abuses  in  relation  to  such  charities.  Wherein  it  is 
recited :  *'  Whereas  many  inconveniences  do  arise,  and  frauds  are  committed  in  the 
common  method  of  collecting  charity  money  upon  briefs  by  letters  patent,  to  the  great 
trouble  of  the  objects  of  such  charity,  and  to  the  great  discouragement  of  well-disposed 
persons."  For  remedy  whereof  it  was  provided  that  from  25th  March,  1706,  all  copies  of 
briefs  for  collecting  charity  money  should  be  printed  by  the  Queen's  printers.  Ministers  of 
churches  and  of  chapels,  on  some  Sunday  within  2  months  after  receipt  of  copy  of  brief, 
were  to  openly  read  the  same  before  the  sermon.  The  churchwardens  were  to  indorse  on 
brief  the  amount  collected,  and  remit  the  same  with  brief  to  the  "undertaker"  employed 
in  the  matter.  These  undertakers  were  men  appointed  for  working  the  particular  charity 
to  which  the  brief  related,  and  were  paid  a  commission  on  the  proceeds.  They  were  liable 
to  penalties  if  they  failed  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  All  the  returned  briefs 
.  were  to  be  deposited  with  the  Reg.  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  Act  further  recites :  **  And 
whereas  there  hath  been  an  evil  practice  in  farming  and  purchasing  for  a  sum  of  money  that 
should  or  might  be  collected  on  such  briefs,  to  the  very  great  hindrance  and  discourage- 
ment of  almsgiving  on  such  occasion. "    The  Act  forbade  such  practices  thereafter. 

BRIG. — The  general  term  for  a  vessel  having  two  masts,  with  a  boom  mainsail,  being  other- 
wise square-rigged — that  is,  having  her  sails  brought  to  yards  hung  horizontally  by  the 
middle.     Supposed  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  brigantine, 

BRIGGS,  Henry,  one  of  the  greatest  mathematicians  of  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries.  He 
was  born  near  Halifax,  in  Yorkshire,  1556.  He  died  in  1630,  aged  74.  He  wrote  to 
Archbishop  Usher  in  1615  that  he  was  wholly  taken  up  and  employed  about  the  noble 
invention  of  logarithms,  which  had  come  out  the  year  before,  and  in  the  improvement  of 
which  he  had  so  great  a  share.    Briggs  expounded  the  construction  of  logarithms  in  his 
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lectures  at  Gresbam  College.  In  these  lectures  he  proposed  the  alteration  ot  the  scale 
from  the  hyperbolic  form  which  Napier  had  given  them,  to  that  in  which  i  should  be  the 
logarithm  ot  the  ratio  of  lo  to  i  ;  and  soon  after  he  wrote  to  Napier  to  make  the  same 
proposal  to  himself.  In  the  year  1616  Briggs  made  a  visit  to  Napier,  at  Edinburgh,  to  confer 
with  him  upon  this  change ;  and  the  next  year  he  did  the  same  also.  In  these  conferences 
the  alteration  was  agreed  upon ;  and  on  Briggs's  return  from  his  second  visit  he  pub. 
Logarithmorum  chilias prima  ;  i.e.,  the  first  chiliad,  or  looo  of  his  logarithms. 

In  1624  he  pub.  Ariihmetica  Lagarithmica^  containing  the  logarithms  for  30,000  natural 
numbers  to  14  places  of  figures,  besides  the  index.  '*  A  stupendous  work  ibr  so  short  a 
time, " — Ifutton, 

In  1633  was  pub.  at  Gonda,  where  the  tables  had  been  printed,  under  the  care  of 
Adrian  Vhicq  :  Trigonometria  Britannica^  being  a  complete  table  of  logarithmic  sines 
and  tangents  for  the  looth  part  of  every  degree  to  14  places  of  figures,  besides  the  index. 

BRIGGS'S  Logarithms. — The  common  or  vulgar  system  of  logarithms,  constructed  on  the 
base  of  10,  is  sometimes  called  Briggs^s  system,  after  their  constructor  Henry  Briggs,  a 
contemporary  of  Lord  Napier.    [Logarithms.} 

BRIGHTON  Fire  Ins.  Co. — ^There  was  a  Fire  Ins.  Co.  under  this  name  started  in  Brighton 
either  late  in  the  last  or  early  in  the  present  century.  It  had  ceased  to  carry  on  bus. 
before  1824.    We  can  learn  no  exact  particulars  concerning  it. 

BRIGHTON  AND  Sussex  Mutual  F.  Asso.— This  Asso.  was  founded  at  Brighton  in  1850, 
to  be  carried  on  in  connexion  with  a  L.  office  bearing  a  similar  title. 

In  1854  the  bus.  was  transferred  to  the  Sun,  Its  duty  return  in  1853  was  ;^630  oj.  yl. 
The  Rev.  Robert  Winter  was  Sec. 

BRIGHTON  AND  Sussex  Mutual  Provident  Life  and  Friendly  So.,  founded  at 
Brighton  in  1846,  under  the  F.  Sos.  Acts.  The  So.  appears  to  be  making  satisfactory 
progress.  Xn  1 85 1  its  accumulated  funds  amounted  to  j^9o03 ;  by  i86{  they  had  reached 
;f22,7i3,  and  in  1871  they  stood  at  ;£"36,8i2. 

BRIGHT'S  Disease  {Albuminaria). — A  diseased  state  of  the  kidney,  occasioning  the 
secretion  of  albuminous  urine,  and  first  described  by  Dr.  Richard  Bright.  It  is  also  called 
granular  disease  of  the  kidney^  from  the  morbid  condition  presented  by  this  organ. — 
Hoblyn,     [Nephria.] 

BRINTON,  Dr.,  M.D.,  pub.  in  1856  a  useful  little  book,  On  the  Medical  Selection  of  Lives 
for  Assu.  A  3rd  ed.  was  pub.  in  1861  ;  a  4th  in  1869,  edited  by  Dr^  Harley.  We  shall 
speak  of  this  more  at  large  under  Selection,  Medical. 

BRIoTOLi— An  English  city,  which  several  centuries  since  ranked  in  point  of  maritime  im- 
portance second  only  to  Lond.     It  is  now  endeavouring  to  regain  its  maritime  renown. 

The  Phil.  Trans,  for  1753  contains  the  results  of  a  summation  of  burials  in  Bristol 
from  1 741  to  1750,  compiled  by  Mr.  Browning  from  the  regis,  of  the  17  parishes,  and 
the  So.  of  Friends,  Baptists,  and  Jews — including  the  whole  of  such  parisnes  as  extend 
beyond  the  city.  The  total  number  of  burials  in  10  years  was  17,317,  whence,  by  assuming 
the  ann.  deaths  to  average  one-25th  of  the  pop.,  Mr.  Browning  estimates  the  total  pop. 
at  43,275.  He  comes  nearly  to  the  same  conclusion  by  taking  the  number  of  houses 
rated  to  the  land-tax  (4866),  adding  one- fourth  for  omissions,  and  1228  for  the  out- 
parishes,  and  multiplying  the  total  (7282)  by  6 — the  supposed  number  of  inhabitants  in 
each  house — which  gave  a  pofL  of  43,692^ 

In  1818  obs.  were  taken  of  the  number  of  burials  for  the  preceding  5,  years,  and  a 
mort  T.  was  constructed  therefrom.     [Bristol  Mort.  Tables.} 

In  1 86 1  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  the  city  was  23,590,  and  the  pop.  154,093  ; 
in  1871,  number  of  houses  27,547  ;  pop.  182,524. 

Few  places  have  sniftered  more  than  Bristol  from  cholera.  In  1832  16 12  cases  and  626 
deaths  were  officially  reported,  but  Dr.  S3mionds  has  adduced  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  real  number  of  deaths  was  little  short  of  iooo»  In  1849  there  were  1979  deaths,  and 
in  1854  there  were  430.  This  great  diminution  was  probably  due  to  the  alteration  that 
had  been  made  during  the  interval,  in  the  relation  previously  existing  between  sewage  and 
drinking  water,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  fairly  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  value  of  general 
sanitary  measttres,  as  contrasted  with  special  dismfection. 

The  city  has  moi'e  recently  been  changed  from  nearly  the  most  unhealthy  to  be  nearly 
the  most  healthy  town  in  Gt.  Brit  In  Sept.,  1865,  it  was  returned  as  having  the  smallest 
mort.  (19  p.  1000)  in  the  U.  K.,  the  highest  (that  of  Manchester)  being  34.  The 
ordinary  death  rate  of  Bristol,  excluding  epidemic  cholera,  was  28  p.  zooo  before  the 
execution  of  its  sanitary  works,  and  stood  at  27  from  1862  to  1865,  after  the  completion 
of  these  works.  In  1865  it  fell  to  23*5,  in  1866  rose  to  24*9,  in  1867  fell  again  to  23,  and 
in  1868  to  22*7.  The  pop.  is  estimated  at  172,000,  and  a  simple  calculation  .shows  that, 
without  taking  cholera  into  account,  about  a  thousand  lives  are  saved  every  year  by  the 
change  m  the  rate  of  mort. — Dr,  Budd^s  Paper  before  the  Social  Science  Congress^  1869, 

According  to  Mr.  Davies,  the  disease  which  now  chiefly  serves  to  keep  up  the  Bristol 
death-rate  is  bronchitis.  He  attributes  this,  in  some  measure^  to  the  loading  of  the  air 
with  smoke. 

Very  few  ins.  asso.  have  succeeded  in  making  much  money  from  their  agencies  or 
branches  in  this  city. 

BRISTOL  Bargain. — ^Where  A.  lends  B.  £1000  on  good  security,  and  it  is  agreed  that 
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£soOy  together  with  int.,  shall  be  paid  at  a  time  stated  ;  and  as  to  the  other  jCsoo,  that 
B.  in  consideration  thereof  shall  pay  unto  A.  ;f  lOO  p.a.  for  7  years. 

BRISTOL  Crown  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  founded  in  Bristol  prob.  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century.  In  1805  it  paid  duty  ;f  1257  191.  10^.  In  1831  it  paid  ;^l866  Ss.  4^.  In  1837 
its  bus.  was  trans,  to  the  Sun  F. 

BRISTOL  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  founded  in  Bristol  prob.  about  1814.  In  1831  it  paid  in  F.  dntf 
;f  3977  13J.  yd,f  being  a  much  larger  amount  than  the  two  other  then  existing  offices,  viz., 
the  Bristol  Croivn  and  Bristol  Union,     In  1839  its  bus.  was  trans,  to  Imperial  F. 

BRISTOL  AND  LoND.  Assu.  Corp.,  Lim.,  founded  in  Bristol  in  1869,  with  an  authorized 

cap.  of  ;^2,ooo,ooo,  in  shares  of  £         ;  under  the  title  of  the  Bristol  and  Lond.  Life 

and  Guarantee  Ins.  Co.,  Lim.     Mr.  J.  W.  N.  Brooks  and  Mr.  Morgans  were  two  of  the 

regis,  promoters.     The  prosp.  of  the  Co.  says  the  object  of  the  Corp.  is  to  embrace  every 

principle  in  connexion  with  L.  assu.  which  can  with  security  be  adopted;    "and  for 

this  purpose  all  the  varied  improvements  and  extensions  of  L.  assu.  have  been  introduced, 

so  far  as  they  have  been  found  practically  useful  and  attractive."    Among  the  "  leading 

features  "  are  the  following :  '*  Invalid  or  second-class  lives  assured  without  extra  rates 

— on  Black's  plan,  but  the  prosp.  does  not  say  so.     "  Reduced  rates  for  females  " : 

As  it  is  an  estab.  fact,  and  admitted  in  practice  by  actuaries  in  their  calculations  for  annn.,  that  tJie 
average  duration  of  females  is  greater  than  that  of  males.  The  directors  of  this  Corp.  have  on  the 
whole-term  4tfe  rates  for  females  made  a  reduction,  whick  can  be  knomn  on  appUctUum  to  the  hood 
office^  or  any  of  the  agents. 

Surely  this  is  advancing  a  step  backwards. 
BRISTOL  AND  Lond.  Life  and  Guarantee  Ins.  Co.,  Lim. — See  Bristol  and  Lond. 

Assu.  Corp.,  Lim. 
BRISTOL  Marine  Ins.  Co.,  Lim.,  estab.  in  Bristol  in  1865.     The  authorized  cap.  of  the 

Co.  was  ;£'5oo,oco ;  first  issue  ;f  200, 000,  in  10,000  shares  oi  £,20  each.    Mr.  C.  F.  Ivens 

is  the  first  regis,  promoter.     In  1869  the  bus.  was  trans,  to  the  United  Ports,    Its  af&iis 

arc  now  in  liquidation. 
BRISTOL  Mortality  Tables. — In  a  work  pub.  by  Mr.  Robt.  Rankin,  Sec.  to  the  Bristol 

Union  F.  and  L.  Ins.  Co.,  in  1830 :  A  Familiar  Treatise  on  ^^i/e  Assu.  and  Annu.,  etc, 

there  was  contained  several  orig.  T.  of  Mort,  and  among  these  one  "  Of  the  Prob.  and 

Expectations  of  Life  in  the  City  of  Bristol "    The  author  says : 

In  the  year  z8x8,  when  the  estab.  of  the  first,  and  as  yet  the  only  life  assu.  office  in  Bristol,  was  in 
contempfation,  I  was  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  rate  of  mort.  prevailing  in  the  prob.  field  of  its 
principal  bus.,  relatively  to  that  of  the  metropolis ;  and  with  that  view,  extracted  from  the  burial  re^s. 
of  this  city  and  its  suburbs,  the  number  of  deaths  at  every  age  during  the  preceding  5  years,  a  period 
practically  sufficient  for  an  average  in  a  place  of  this  magnitude. 

From  these  data,  T.  of  the  prob.  and  expectations  of  lire  were  deduced,  which,  when  coinpared  with 
the  pub.  prob.  and  expectation  of  life  in  the  metropolis,  evinced  a  decided  superiority,  so  decided  indeed 
as  (when  coapled  witn  other  considerations}  satisfactorily  to  warrant  the  adoption  of  a  scale  of  prems. 
10  p.c.  below  those  taken  by  the  Lond.  offices  generally ;  and  on  this  reducedscale  the  office  was  estab. 

Although  fully  satisfied  on  principle,  that  an  average  of  5  years  wats  sufficient,  I  felt  a  natural 
curiositv  to  see  the  correspondence  ot  the  next  term  of  ^  years  with  it,  and  was  thcarefore  induced  to 
undertake  the  task  of  ascertaining  it ;  and  the  result  exhibited  a  coincident,  even  surpassing,  by  its 
minuteness,  my  most  sanguine  expectations. 

Here  is  the  precise  data  upon  which  Mr.  Rankin  based  his  obs. 

Total  of  burials  in  the  city  of  Bristol  and  Bedminster  from  181 3  to  1822  inclusive  : 

BuJjing'oJound?,  18x3  to  .817.  1818  to  i8sa.  Total. 

AllSainte        )  8  ...          ) 

Christ  Church  [    149  32  ...          >  879 

Cathedral         )  40  ...          ) 

Saint  Augnistine 675  508  1x83 

Saint  James           873  961  ...        ...  1834 

Saint  John ...        ...  63  74  X37 

Saint  Mary  RedclifF       579  751  1330 

Saint  Manr-le- Port         75  53  228 

Saint  Michael       532  ...        ...  577  ...       ...  1x09 

Saint  Nicholas      X36  150  286 

Saint  Paul  ..«        388  461  851 

Saint  Peter 131  Z28  259 

Saint  Philip  and  Jacob X2o6  1231  ...       ...  2437 

Saint  Stephen       165  187  352 

Saint  Thomas        X12 151  ,„        .,,  203 

Saint  Werburg      23  31 54 

St.  Mary  (Beaminster) 605  600  126$ 

Temple,  or  Holy  Cross 953  950  .«.        ...  1903 

Total  from  Parish  Rvgis.       6665       ...       .,.       7005       x3»67o 

Brunswick  Sq.  Burying  Ground  167  „,        ...  163  330 

Baptists'      297  239  536 

Friends'       137  ...     . ...  127  ...       ...  264 

Tabernacle  404  491  955 


\^\^y    ...         ...         ...         ...         *.«  X07  ...         ...  X47 

Portland  Chapel 182  156  338 

Moravian,  Catholic,  &c.          ...  —  78 78 

Undertakers'  Grounds 2027  2034  4061 


Total  FROM  ALL  OTHER  Rkois.    3461       3435       6896 

Grand  Total  in  zo  yean     ...    xo,x26       10,440       ^       ...     20^66 
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Thus  we  see  that  the  observations  over  the  first  quinquennium  embraced  10, 126  deaths ; 
and  that  over  the  second  ICVHO.  Total  deaths  observed  upon,  20,566.  Mr.  Rankin 
said  (1830) : 

I  have  nearly  completed  a  third  series  of  5  years'  obs.,  which  I  may  eonfidenily  sUUe  will corrohoraie 
ihe  deductions  from  the  two  preceding  series  of  ff  years  ;  though  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  delay  the 
pub.  of  this  work  on  account  of  them ;  the  result  however  shall  be  annexed  to  the  orig.  MS.  deposited 
in  the  Bristol  Institution. 

We  now  turn  to  the  process  he  employed  in  preparing  the  preceding  table  of  data  : 

To  secnre  correctness,  I  personally  extracted  from  the  various  registers  the  burials  with  the  re- 
spective ages  of  the  deceased  .  .  .  ,  rejecting  only  casualties,  suicides,  and  criminals.  .  .  .  I  have 
not  however  attempted  a  correction  to  countervail  the  influence  of  migration,  increased  pop.,  etc., 
because  such  correction  could  not  be  verified,  and  of  coarse  would  be  too  vague  to  be  relied  on  with  a 
view  to  practical  utility ;  though  I  feel  assured  that  the  result  would  be  a  much  nearer  approxinxation 
to  the  true  rate  of  mort.  among  the  pop.  at  large  than  either  the  Northampton  or  Carlisle  Tables. 

Here  is  his  table  : 

Probabilities  and  Expectations  of  Life  in  Bristol  reduced  to  a  Radix  of  io,ocx>. 


Decre- 

Expecta- 

Decre- 

Expecta- 

Decre- 

Expecta- 

Age. 

Living. 

ment. 

tion. 

Age. 

Living. 

ment. 

tion. 

Age. 

Living. 

ment. 

tion. 

X> 

lOOOO 

1903 

2878 

33 

4112 

78 

26*51 

66 

1501 

!4 

10*56 

I 

8097 

858 

3442 

34 

4034 

81 

26*01 

67 

141 7 

82 

10*15 

2 

7239 

545 

37*44 

35 

3953 

81 

25-53 

68 

1335 

82 

9-75 

3 

6694 

372 

39*45 

36 

3872 

81 

25-06 

69 

1253 

7^ 

9-35 

4 

6322 

231 

4074 

37 

3791 

81 

24-58 

70 

II75 

78 

8-94 

5 

6091 

160 

41-27 

38 

3710 

78 

24*11 

71 

1097 

77 

8*54 

6 

593* 

108 

41-37 

39 

3632 

7f 

23-61 

72 

1020 

77 

8-is 

I 

5823 

ICX) 

4113  • 

40 

3554 

78 

23*12 

73 

943 

77 

7-77 

5723 

76 

40-84 

41 

3476 

77 

22-63 

74 

866 

72 

7-42 

9 

5647 

57 

4038 

42 

3399 

77 

22-13 

\l 

794 

72 

7^ 

ID 

5590 

57 

3979 

43 

3322 

77 

21*63 

722 

050 

72 

6*70 

II 

5533 
5484 

49 

3919 

44 

3245 

77 

21*13 

77 

64 

638 

12 

44 

38-54 

45 

3168 

77 

20*63 

78 

5S6 

60 

6-03 

13 

5440 

44 

37-85 

46 

3091 

77 

20-14 

75 

526 

60 

5*66 

14 

5396 

42 

37-15 

^Z 

3014 

77 

19*64 

80 

466 

59 

5-32 

15 

5352 

42 

36-45 

48 

2937 

77 

'3'54 

81 

407 

57 

5  02 

16 

5310 

42 

35-74 

49 

2860 

73 

i§*64 

82 

350 

54 

4-75 

11 

5268 

i^ 

35-02 

50 

2787 

73 

18*12 

t3 

296 

52 

453 

5223 

60 

34-32 

51 

2714 

73 

17-59 

84 

244 

40 

4*39 

19 

5163 

70 

33-71 

52 

2641 

73 

17*06 

II 

204 

34 

tit 

20 

5093 

70 

33-17 

53 

2568 

73 

1653 

170 

39 

21 

5023 

32*62 

54 

2495 
2418 

77 

l6tDO 

87 

140 

26 

3*6i 

22 

4948 

3211 

55 

77 

15*50 

88 

114 

23 

3*31 

23 

4873 
4798 

31-59 

56 

2341 

79 

14*99 

89 

91 

20 

3-03 

24 

31-08 

57 

2262 

79 

14-50 

90 

71 

17 

2*74 

25 

4723 
4648 

3057 

58 

2183 

86 

14*00 

91 

54 

"5 

2-44 

26 

3005 

§9 

2097 

86 

13-56 

92 

39 

12 

2*20 

'^ 

4573 

29-53 

60 

2011 

86 

13*11 

93 

H 

9 

1-94 

4498 

29*02 

61 

1925 

86 

12*68 

94 

18 

7 

1*67 

29 

4421 

28-52 

62 

1839 

86 

12-25 

95 

II 

5 

I -41 

30 

4344 

28*01 

63 

1753 

b 

11*82 

96 

6 

3 

1-17 

31 

4267 

^Z 

27-51 

64 

1669 

84 

"•39 

97 

3 

2 

•83 

32 

4190 

78 

27*00 

65 

1585 

84 

10-97 

I 

I 
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Mr.  Rankin  also  constructed  several  other  Mort.  T.,  viz.-:  Prob.  and  Expectations  of 
Life  among  the  So.  of  Friends  in  Bristol,  [Friends,  So.  of.]  Prob,  and  Expectations 
of  Life  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Geo,^  Kingswood^  Gloucestershire,  [Kings wood,  Mort  T. 
FOR.  ]  Prob.  and  Expectations  of  Life  in  the  Parish  of  CHfton^  Gloucestershire,  [CLIFTON, 
Mort.  T.  for.]  These  will  be  given  under  the  heads  indicated.  There  was  yet  another^ 
Prob.  and  Expectations  cf  Life  among  the  Poor  of  the  City  of  Bristol.  This  T.  we 
give  here.    The  compiler  says  regarding  it :    . 

The  respectability  of  the  proprietors  of  the  private  or  nndertakers'  cemeteries  in  the  city  of  Bristol^ 
the  mode  of  conducting  them^and  the  regularity  of  their  regis.,  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
with  more  correctness  the  rate  of  nwrt.  amon^  the  lowest  class,  than  perhaps  any  other  place  in  the 
kingrdom  can  afford.  Having  availed  myself  of  it,  I  now  present  to  those,  if  any  such  there  are,  who  doubt 
the  appalling  effect  of  peBury  and  its  accompanying  evils  on  the  duration  of  lite,  a  document  which  will  at 
once  remove  such  doubt.  Though  this  T.  may,  from  causes  before  noticed,  represent  the  probabilities 
and  expectations  somewhat  too  favourably,  ]ret,  after  making  a  larger  allowance  than  tiie  truth  requires, 
a  comparison  with  the  preceding  T.,  which  includes  the  4061  poor  fr-om  which  this  T.  was  deduced,  will 
show  a  large  and  melancholy  balance  in  respect  of  human  existence  afij^ainst  the  indigent.  .  .  .  It  ia 
worthy  of  remark  that  most  of  those  who  attain  an  advanced  age  are  either  members  or  the  widows  o 
members  of  friendfy  and  benefit  sos. 
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Probabilities  and  Expectations  of  Life  ( 

unongt 

the  Poor  of  the  City  of  Bristol 

• 

Age. 

Living. 

Decre- 
ment. 

ExpecU- 
tion. 

Age. 

Living. 

Decre- 
ment. 

Expecta- 
tion. 

Age. 

Living. 

Decre- 
ment. 

Expecta- 
tion. 

0 

4061 

1007 

20*36 

31 

I185 

21 

^6-72 

61 

503 

26 

11*94 

I 

3054 

450 

2590 

32 

1 164 

21 

26*20 

62 

477 

25 

11-56 

2 

2604 

364 

29-26 

33 

1143 

21 

25-67 

63 

452 

25 

11*17 

3 

2240 

236 

32-98 
35-80 

34 

II22 

21 

25*14 

64 

427 

25 

io*8o 

4 

2004 

130 

35 

IIOI 

23 

24*61 

^§ 

402 

21 

10*44 

5 

1874 

85 

37-25 

36 

1078 

23 

24*12 

66 

3?? 

21 

999 

6 

1789 

52 

37-99 

37 

1055 

23 

23*64 

^Z 

360 

21 

9*54 

I 

1737 

42 

38-12 

38 

1032 

22 

23*15 

68 

339 

21 

9*13 

1695 

32 

38x)S 

3) 

lOIO 

22 

22*65 

69 

318 

21 

8-67 

9 

1663 

30 

37*77 

40 

988 

22 

22*14 

70 

297 

21 

8*25 

10 

1633 

26 

37*46 

41 

966 

22 

21*63 

71 

276 

20 

7*84 

11 

1607 

26 

37*05 

42 

944 

22 

21*13 

72 

256 

20 

7*41 

12 

1581 

26 

3665 

43 

922 

20 

20*62 

73 

236 

19 

700 

13 

155s 

26 

36-26 

44 

902 

20 

20*06 

74 

217 

19 

6*57 

14 

1529 

20 

35-87 

45 

882 

20 

19-51 

7§ 

198 

18 

615 

»5 

1509 

13 

35"3* 

46 

862 

20 

18-95 

76 

180 

18 

572 

16 

1496 

13 

34*64 

47 

842 

23 

18 -39 

77 

162 

18  • 

5*30 

17 

H83 

13 

33*94 

48 

819 

23 

17*69 

78 

144 

17 

4*89 

18 

1470 

24 

33-2.< 

49 

796 

23 

17*39 

^ 

127 

16 

4*48 

19 

1446 

24 

32*78 

50 

773 

23 

16-90 

III 

16 

4X)6 

20 

1422 

24 

32*32 

51 

750 

23 

16*40 

81 

P 

15 

3*66 

21 

1398 

24 

31  ■«7 

52 

727 

24 

15-90 

82 

80 

14 

3^5 

22 

1374 

22 

31*42 

53 

703 
679 

24 

15*43 

P 

66 

13 

283 

23 

11352 

22 

30-92 

54 

24 

14*95 

84 

53 

13 

2-41 

24 

1330 

22 

30-42 

55 
56 

655 

24 

14-48 

!5 

40 

12 

2  02 

25 

'^s! 

22 

2993 

631 

24 

14-00 

86 

28 

10 

1*65 

26 

1286 

20 

2943 

11 

607 

26 

13*55 

!Z 

18 

8 

133 

27 

1266 

20 

28-89 

581 

26 

13**3 

88 

10 

6 

i*oo 

28 

1246 

20 

2834 

^ 

555 

26 

12*73 

89 

4 

3 

75 

29     1226 

20 

27-80 

529 

26 

12*33 

90 

I 

I 
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30     1206 

21 

2725 
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BRISTOL  AND  South  Wales  Co-opekativr  Life  Endowment  and  Guarantee  Co. 
— This  Co.  was  projected  in  1868  with  a  regis,  cap.  of  ;f  2000,  but  what  has  become  of  it 
we  have  not  yet  discovered.     Mr.  K  A-  Theobalcf  was  one  of  the  promoters. 

BRISTOL  Town  Fire  Office,— This  asso.  was  founded  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  In  1805  it  stood  third  in  amount  of  duty  paid  by  the  country  offices,  its  amount 
heing  ;f3320  i&r.  4//. — an  amount  more  than  a3  large  again  as  that  paid  by  the  Bristol 
Crown  office  in  the  same  year.  It  had  either  died  out  before  1824  or  oianged  its  name  to 
the  Btisto!  F.  or  Bristol  Union  F. 

BRISTOL  Union  F.  and  L.  Office,  founded  in  Bristol  in  1814  as  a  F.  office,  and  added 
L.  bus.  in  i8i8.  It  paid  F.  duty  in  1824,  £2ZC& ;  in  1834,  ;£"2552 ;  in  1843  it  had 
reached  ;f  3160.  In  1844  its  F.  bus.  was  trans,  to  Imperial  F.  What  became  of  the  L. 
bus.  we  have  not  yet  learned,  but  we  have  seen  that  Mr.  Rankin,  one  of  its  Secretaries, 
brought  his  practical  experience  to  bear  in  the  construction  of  several  mort.  tables 
possessing  considerable  interest. 

The  later  rates  adopted  in  the  L.  department  were  xo  p.c,  below  the  Northampton  rates 
—that  course  being  determined  upon  after  the  Bristol  mort.  T.  had  been  prepared. 

BRITANNIA  Fire.— A  Co.  under  this  title  was  projected  in  1861,  by  Mr.  Alfred  Thomas 
Jay.     It  did  not  go  forward. 

BRITANNIA  Fire  Association,  founded  in  1868,  with  an  authorized  cap.  of  ;f5oo,ooo,  in 
50,000  shares  of  ;f  10  [power  to  increase  to  ;^i, 000,000].  First  issue  15,000  shares. 
The  prosp.  says : 

The  Britannia  F.  Aiso.  is  founded  with  the  view  of  cultivating^  F.  ins.  biw.  of  a  select  character, 
inclusive  of  the  ins.  of  dwelling  houses  and  shops,  and  of  the  furniture  and  goods  therein. 

Notwithstanding  the  rapid  increase  of  F.  ins.  during  the  last  ten  years,  it  would  appear  that  of  the 
insurable  property  in  the  U.  K.,  the  value  of  which  is  estintated  at  about  ^^4,000,000,000,  about  one- 
third  only  IS  protected  by  ins. 

The  recent  reduction  in  the  Gov.  duty  from  y.  to  is,  6d.  p^c.  has  already  given  a  great  impetus  to 
F.  ins.,  and  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  the  provident  classes  throughout  the  country  will  now  almost 
universally  adopt  the  wise  precaution  of  protecting  their  property  against  loss  by  fire.  ^ 

The  B.  F.  A.  has  been  formed  under  peculiarly  favourable  circumstances,  from  having  immediately 
available  the  very  extensive  and  valuable  agency  and  other  connexions  ot  the  Briton  Medical  and 
Gtneral  L.  Asso.,  with  which  the  Britannia  F.  Asso.  will  be  intimately  connected.  Several  of  the 
directors  are  members  of  the  boards  of  each  Co.»  and  the  business  of  the  F.  Co.  (although  totally 
distinct  and  separate  from  that  of  the  Briton  Asso.,  so  far  as  its  assets  and  liabilities  are  concerned) , 
bang  conducted  on  the  premises,  and  to  some  extent  by  the  staff  of  the  Briton  So.,  the  expenses 
necessarily  attending  the  efficient  working  of  a  large  F.  office  wUl  be  mateiially  curtailed. 

The  Co.  is  soundly  constituted,  and  most  respectably  managed. 
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BRITANNIA  Life  Assn.  Co.  [No.  i.],  founded  in  1837,  with  a  cap.  of ;f  1,000,000,  in  10,000 
shares  of  £100.     It  was  conducted  in  its  earlier  years  entirely  on  the  proprietary  plan. 

In  1S41  the  Co.  obtained  a  special  Act  of  Pari. — ^4  &  5  Vict.  c.  ix. — An  Act  for 
R^ulating  Legal  Proceedings  iy  and  against  the  Britannia  L,  Assu,  Co,  The  Co.  might 
sue  or  be  sued  in  the  name  of  its  Sec.,  Resident  Director,  or  any  Director  for  the  time 
being;  decrees  or  judgments  might  be  enforced  against  the  Co.  or  any  of  its  shareholders 
— such  shareholders  to  be  reimbursed  ;  former  shareholders  might  be  sued.  Indeed,  the 
constitution  of  the  Co.  appears  to  have  embodied  the  principle  of  unlimited  liability  in 
ks  fullest  force. 

In  1845,  Mr.  Peter  Morrison  being  then  Resident  Director,  a  statement  was  put  forward 
that  the  Co.  had  issued  6000  policies  in  less  than  8  years ;  and  there  was  then  inaugurated 
by  the  Co.  a  system  of  '*  half-credit  rates  of  prem.,  with  a  special  prosp.  to  explain  its 
advantages!  The  Co.  also  about  this  date  commenced  to  issue  pol.  on  the  ^ mixed ^'  plan 
— called  in  a  special  prosp.  then  issued  the  "  Mutual  Assu.  Branch" — which  led  to  some 
confusion,  there  being  Already  a  Britannia  Mut.  Z.  Asso.  working  in  conikexion  with  this 
Co.  The  first  division  of  orofits  was  to  be  made  "at  the  expiration  of  the  year  1849, 
and  of  every  subsequent  year.  Four-fifths  of  profits  ''ascertained  by  strict  mathematical 
calculations  "  to  be  distributed  to  parti,  pol. 

The  tables  used  by  the  Co.  were  stated  to  have  been  ^'  computed  firom  authentic  and ' 
complete  data  expressly  for  the  use  of  this  inst.,"  which  was  most  prob.  entirely  untrue. 

At  a  later  period  an  ^'  Orphans  and  Childrens  Endowment  Branch  "  was  estab.  We 
shall  speak  of  some  of  the  tables  for  this  branch  under  Endowments.  Mr.  £.  R. 
Poster  was  **  Resident  Director,"  and  Mr.  Andrew  Francis  was  Sec. 

In  1865  the  bus.  of  the  Co.  was  trans,  to  the  Briton  Medical  and  GenercU, 
BRITANNIA  Life  Ins.  Co.  [No.  3.]  was  projected  in  1868,  with  a  proposed  cap.  of 
;^ioo,ooo.  Mr.  J.  A.  G.  Merrington  and  Mr.  James  Beal  were  two  of  the  regis,  promoters. 
Mr.  Gavin  was  the  Man.  We  are  not  aware  if  the  Co.  be  still  in  existence. 
BRITANNIA  Mutual  L.  Asso.  [No.  2.],  founded  in  1839,  under  the  title  of  the  Standard  of 
England^  and  under  the  authority  of  Letters  Patent^  granted  in  pursuance  of  Act  7  Wm. 
IV.  and  I  Vict  c.  73,  passed  in  1836.  This  is  one  of  several  ins.  asso.  which  obtained 
powers  of  this  class.  [Legislation  for  Ins.  Asso.]  The  Co.  was  restrained  by  the 
Standard  {\%z^  from  retaining  its  original  title.  It  had  been  founded  as  a  "  mixed*'  ofiice, 
but  on  the  change  of  name  b^me  entirely  mut.     The  prosp.  said  : 

It  is  an  estab.  principle  that  in  a  mut.  assu.  so.  a  yearlv  valuation  of  the  liabilities  is  of  essential 
ini]>ortance  to  its  security ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  enables  the  members  to  i>articipate  in  the  profits 
at  a  much  earlier  period,  and  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  would  be  otherwise  sale  or  practicable. 
Such  system  haa  accordingly  been  adopted  in  thia  Asso. 

Then  there  was  a  great  parade  about  the  half-credit  system  %  and  finally  the  following 
announcement: 

The  Britannia  Mut.  L.  Asso.  is  altogether  distinct  from  and  independent  of  the  Proprietary  office 
transacting[  bus.  under  the  name  of  the  Britannia  L.  Assu.  Co.  The  only  connexion  between  the 
two  estab.  is  that  their  affairs  are  conducted  on  the  same  premises,  and  by  the  same  officers ;  by  which 
means  the  entire  disbursements  of  the  Mut.  Asso.  are  r^uced  to  a  small  per-centage  on  its  receipts ; 
and  thus  the  large  expenditure  of  a  separate  estab.»  which  generally  entails  a  heavy  burthen  on  the 
members  during  the  infancy  of  such  sos.,  and  interferes  materially  with  a  due  apportionment  of  the 
early  profits,  is  to  great  degree  avoided. 

The  Asso.  absorbed  the  businesses  of  the  following  offices :  in  1843  that  of  the  South  of 

England;  in  1844  that  of  the  Lond.  and  Westminster  Mut, 

In  1865  the  bus.  of  the  Asso.  was  trans,  to  and  united  with  that  of  the  Briton 

Medical  and  General,    The  Resident  Director  of  the  Asso.  was  Mr.  E.  R.  Foster ;  the 

Sec.  Mr.  Andrew  Francis. 
BRITISH  Alliance  Fire,  Life,  and  Cattle  Assu.  Co.,  projected  in  1853,  but  nothing 

came  of  it  beyond  prov.  regis.     It  proposed  to  transact  fidelity  guarantee  bus.  also. 
BRITISH  Alliance  Fire,  Life,  and  Guarantee  Ins.  Co.,  projected  in  1868  by  Mr. 

[the  Rev.]  Edwin  Yelland,  with  a  proposed  cap.  of  ;^  100,000  in  shares  of  £1.    The  Co. 

appears  to  have  passed  through  several  stages  of  transformation.     It  was  regis,  under  the 

title  given  above.    In  an  early  prosp.  it  was  designated  ' '  The  British  Alliance  Assu.  Corp. 

Lim.,  with  which  is  incorporated  tne  Unconditional  Assu.  Co."    This  prosp.  contains 

several  features  which  we  must  notice : 

Commercial  Travellen?  Assurances. — An  arrangement  has  been  made  by  which  the  interests  of  this 
influential  body  have  been  specially  considered.  By  assuring  their  lives,  commercial  gentlemen  may 
secure  to  their  widows  liberal  annu.,  or  they  can  themselves  receive  an  allowance  while  out  of  employ- 
ment, or  during  temporary  disablement.  And  should  they  live  to  a  certain  a^re,  they  may  secure  an 
annu.  of  from  9  to  14  p.c.  on  the  sum  assu.,  according  to  their  age  at  the  time  when  the  annu.  is 
entered  upon. 

Annuities  for  Clergymen, — ^This  is  an  especial  system  expressly  introduced  for  the  benefit  of  aged 
ministers  or  their  widowt.  While  secure  for  the  office,  it  gives  the  minister  of  religion  advantages 
never  before  conceded^  but  which  ^h.is  office  will  fully  devclope,  in  a  manner  peculiar  and  valuable. 

JSducaiional  Annuities. — A  system  by  which,  after  8  or  more  small  annu.  payments,  parents  will  be 
entitled  to  receive  the  amount  of  £10  and  upwards,  for  a  period  of  6  years,  either  for  school  or  college 
purposes.  This  most  desirable  arrangement  secures  to  children  a  liberal  education,  however  limited 
the  means  of  the  parent,  and  by  a  proper  applic9.tiQi^  of  it,  the  largest  family  can  be  educated  at  the 
least  inconvenience.  Should  too  coila  die  Sefore  the  amxm^  commences,  the  whole  of  th^  mpney  paid 
will  be  letumed. 
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Then,  under  the  head  of  "Marine  Assu.  Branch,"  there  is  the  following  announcement : 

Marine  Assurances,— Of^cen  of  all  grades  of  H.M.  Royal  Navy,  or  in  the  Mercaiiitile  Marine  Service. 
can  assure  upon  a  new  system,  whereby  all  extra  prem.  for  risk  of  aea  service  is  abolished,  and  iba 
ordinary  home  prem.  alone  charged. 

And  under  "  Building  Assu.  Branch  "  the  following : 

This  branch  of  the  Co.'s  bus.  has  been  estab.  to  supersede  and  remedy  the  defiscts  of  building  sos. 

([enerally,  and  also  to  embody  in  one  simple  system  the  advantages  of  those  sos.,  and  the  security  of 
ife  assu.  in  connexion  with  them. 

It  was  further  announced  that  "  the  surplus  income  and  cap.  will  be  invested  as  per 
building  tables,  and  by  advances  to  policy-holders  upon  undoubted  personal  security^ 
thus  obtaining  a  large  amount  of  profit  on  the  working  of  that  cap.,  and  preventing  any 
loss  arising  to  the  Co.  from  placing  the  money  in  questionable  undertakings."  There  was 
another  scheme  for  "reduction  of  debt  upon  places  of  worship,"  but  the  plan  upon 
which  it  was  to  be  worked  was  not  stated  in  detail. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  all  these  announcements  were  made  in  good  faith  or 
otherwise.  We  observe  that  the  name  of  the  Act.  of  the  Co.  is  not  stated  on  the  *' proof 
prospectus"  in  our  possession.     We  record  them  chiefly  on  account  of  their  novelty. 

On  the  prosp.  Mr.  Yelland  was  styled  "Managing  Director;"  Abiather  P.  Wall,  M.D., 
"Medical  Director;"  and  Messrs.  Vallance  and  ValTance  were  announced  as  "Solicitors;" 
and  here  the  "l^^al  hist."  of  the  enterprise  commences.  These  last-named  gentlemen* 
as  soon  as  they  found  themselves  so  pub.,  filed  a  bill  in  Chancery  against  the  directors, 
and  obtained  a  decree  prohibiting  the  use  of  their  names. 

The  next  stage  was  that  in  Aug.,  XS48,  the  Man.  Director  found  himself  at  the  Guilds 
hall  Police  Court,  having  been  apprehended  on  a  warranty  charginj^  him  with  obtainii^ 
various  sums  of  money  by  means  of  false  pretences  :  to  wit,  £100  mm  Dr.  Bartlett^  00 
the  promise  that  he  should  be  appointed  a  medical  officer  of  this  Co.  ;  £^00  from  Mr« 
Winscomb,  on  the  promise  that  he  should  be  appointed  Sec.  of  the  Co.  at  £SPQ  P^a>  » 
;£'ioo  from  Mr.  Donaldson,  on  the  promise  of  appointing  him  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Co., 
and  ;^50  from  another  gentleman  who  was  to  be  appointed  Sol.  of  the  Ca  After  several 
hearings  and  adjournments,  the  ]>rosecutors  somewhat  abruptly  withdrew  from  the  charge. 
It  was  stated  that  Mr.  Yelland  had  agreed  to  repay  the  money  he  had  obtained ;  and  so 
it  appeared  that  the  object  of  the  prosecution  had  been  accomplished.  The  Co.,  how- 
ever, had  received  its  death-blow. 

By  the  art.  of  asso.  Mr.  Yelland  was  to  have  received  various  sums  for  preliminary 
expenses,  and  promotion  money,  viz.  £yx>  in  cash  and  ^600  in  fully  paid  shares  within 
28  days  after  first  allotment ;  and  in  6  months  thereafter  the  further  sum  of  ;f  350»  and  a 
further  £sS^  i^^  ^^  months  (sec.  146).  By  the  103rd  sec.  he  was  appointed  Man.  Director 
at  a  salary  of  j£'500  p.  a. 
BRITISH  Almanac. — See  Companion  to  British  Almanac. 
BRITISH  Amicable  Life  Office,  founded  in  1857,  and  in  the  same  year  its  connexions 

were  transferred  to  the  General, 
BRITISH  Annuity  Co.,  founded  in  1824,  with  an  authorized  cap.  of  ;f 3,ocx>,ooo,  in  60,000 
shares  of  £$0,  The  hist,  of  this  Co.  presents  some  remarkable  features.  Its  bus.  was 
not  to  sfll,  but  to  purchase  annu.,  ue,  to  make  advances  repayable  by  means  of  anno. 
Hence  the  requirement  for  such  a  large  cap.  A  Deed  of  Sett,  was  prepared  containing 
regulations  for  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Co.  A  Mr.  Van  Sandau,  a  well- 
known  Lond.  soL,  had  applied  for  and  obtained  an  allotment  of  shares.  When  called 
upon  to  sign  the  deed,  he  refused  to  do  so,  on  the  ground  that  it  contained  provisions 
inconsistent  with  the  adv.  and  prosp.,  on  the  faith  of  which  he  had  become  a  partner  in 
the  concern ;  and  being,  as  he  alleged,  generally  dissatisfied  with  the  mode  in  which  the 
affairs  of  the  Co.  were  being  carried  on,  be  filed  a  bill  in  Chanceiy  against  the  Chairman, 
Mr.  Moore,  seeking  to  be  relieved  of  his  shares. 

In  the  mean -time  the  Co.  had  obtained  a  special  Act  of  Pari.,  5  Gea  IV.  cap.  cliii. — 
An  Act  to  enable  the  British  Annu,  Co,  for  the  Purchasing  of  Annu,,  under  certain 
r^ulations  to  sue  and  be  suai  in  the  name  of  the  Chairman  and  Sec,  for  the  time  being. 
This  Act  received  the  Royal  assent  21  Jime,  1824.  It  declared  that  the  Co.  was  not 
incorp.,  or  the  shareholders  discharged  from  any  responsibility  as  individuals. 

It  was  prob.  in  view  of  this  provision  of  the  Act  that  Mr.  Van  Sandau  filed  a  second 
bill,  this  time  against  all  the  shareholders.  The  number  of  these  had  been  limited  by  the 
D.  of  Sett,  to  500,  but  they  were  actually  only  300.  He  alleged  in  this  bill  that  no  time 
having  been  orig.  prescribed  for  the  duration  of  the  partnership,  it  was  dissolvable  by 
notice  at  the  pleasure  of  any  of  the  partners.  He  had  accordingly  on  the  30th  April,  1825, 
sent  a  notice  of  dissolution  to  the  Sec.  and  Sol.  of  the  Co.  Fmally  he  prayed  that  the 
Co.  might  be  dissolved  and  proper  accounts  taken. 

To  this  bill  14  of  the  Directors  appeared  and  filed  separate  answers,  with  long  schedules 
to  each  ;  and  the  Court  held  [Van  Sandau  v.  Moore,  1826]  that  the  defendants  could  not 
be  compelled  to  answer  jointly,  and  that  there  was  no  reason  in  fact  why  the  whole  300 
shareholders  might  not  answer  separately.  The  result  was  Uiat  it  became  impossible  to 
proceed  with  a  suit  in  which  the  plaintiff,  as  a  preliminary  measure,  might  have  bad  to  pay 
for  copies  of  30b  answers,,  each  with  a  long  schedule^    The  plaintifif  in  fact  was  most  com* 
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pletelv  and  efTectaally  cangbt  in  the  trap  he  had  set  for  the  Co.  and  was  obliged  to 
abandon  the  suit.  Mr.  John  Wilks,  jun.,  son  of  the  John  Wilks  of  political  notoriety,  was 
the  Sol.  of  the  Co. 

The  Co.  carried'  on  business  down  to  1S48,  when  its- affairs  were  placed  in  order  for 
winding  up.     Mr.  James  Mitchell,  LL.D.  was  Sec.  of  the  Co. 

BRITISH  Apollo  Marriage  Ins.  Office,  "Bolt-court,  Fleet-street,"  founded  in  1710,  for 
securing  marriage  portions,  etc.  There  appears  to  have  been  another  offite  of  the  same 
name,  situate  near  the  Horn,  Bread-street,  Radcliffe,  founded  in  the  same  year,  and  for 
the  same  class  of  business.     Each  is  spoken  of  in  our  hist,  of  Marriage  Ins. 

BRITISH  Assu.  Co. — This  Co.  was  founded  in  1847,  under  the  title  of  the  Architects^ 
Civil  EnginetrSy  Builders,  and  General  F.  and  L.  Ins.,  Annu.,  and  Rev.  Int.  Co.  In 
1850  its  name  was  changed  by  authority  of  a  special  Act  of  Pari.,  13  &  14  Vict.  c.  x. — 
An  Act  to  change  the  name  o/y  etc,,  and  for  other  purposes  relating  to  the  Co.  This  Act 
received  the  Royal  assent  17th  May,  1850  ;  but  the  Co.  was  not  to  be  released  from  the 
provisions  of  the  Joint-Stock  Cos.  Regis.  Act.  We  have  already  given  some  account  of  it 
under  its  orig.  name.  Its  return  of  F.  duty  in  1848  was  ;£^I029.  In  185 1  it  was  ;f2666. 
About  ;f  350,000  of  the  cap.  was  subs.  The  F.  bus.  was  not  attended  with  success ;  and 
the  L.  bus.  was  small.  In  1852,  or  early  in  1853,  the  connexions  of  the  Co.  were  trans, 
to  the  Lancashire.  The  acceptance  of  Uves  in  impaired  health  was  a  feature  of  the  L. 
department.  In  the  F.  department  ins.  were  granted  for  loss  occasioned  by  *'  buildings 
being  rendered  untenantable  by  fire." 

BRITISH  Assu.  So. — An  asso.  under  this  title  was  founded  early  in  the  present  century. 
Its  office  was  in  Aldersgate-street,  but  its  general  features  were  rather  those  of  a  benefit  so. 
than  an  ins.  office. 

BRITISH,  Australian,  and  General  Marine,  Life,  and  Fire  Assu.  and  Loan  So., 
founded  in  1840,  with  an  authorized  cap.  of  j^i, 000,000,  in  50,000  shares  oi  £20,  The 
prosp.  says  : 

It  is  proposed,  tben.  to  unite  the  branches  of  Marine,  L.,  and  F.  assu.,  etc.,  and  other  bosiness 
nsually  undertaken  unaer  any  of  the  above  departments  ;  and  its  object  has  reference  to  Australia  as 
well  as  Gt.  Brit. :  an  office  being  intended  to  be  estab.  in  Sydney  upon  quite  as  important  a  scale  as 
the  head  office  01  the  So.  in  Lond.,  and  to  be  governed  by  its  separate  board  of  directors.  .  .  . 

With  regard  to  the  Maritu  department,  it  is  only  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  our 
Australian  possessions  are  rapidly  increasing  in  importance,  and  their  agents  are  daily  spreading  all 
over  the  globe ;  large  consignments  are  made,  not  to  England  only,  but  to  China,  the  East  Indies,  and 
other  parts  ;  and  a  very  conaderable  part  of  such  exports  are  entirely  at  the  risk  of  the  merchant, 
owing  to  the  excessive  prems.  hitherto  demanded  by  existing  cos. 

The  Fire  assu.  will  be  confined  exdusivelv  to  Australia. 

.  .  .  The  rates  of  prem.  charged  are  unaerstood  to  be  5^.  6</.,  ^s,  6d.,  and  xu.  6d.,  which  are  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  charges  to  which  competition  has  reduced  them  in  this  country.  .  .  ■ 

Moreover,  another  great  and  decided  advantage  which  this  Co.  will  have  over  others,  will  be  in  the 
investment  of  a  portion  of  its  surplus  funds  in  Australian  securities ;  and  as  a  highlv  profitable  and 
sure  investment  of  catp..  even  this  feature  alone  would  recommend  the  shares  to  the  puolic,^  seeing  that 
on  landed  property  of  oaily  increasing  valne,  the  usual  rate  of  int.  on  the  best  mortgage  in  Australia 
is  xs^  p.c,  which  in  this  country  scarce  obtains  4.  ^        « 

A  portion  of  the  shares  will  be  reserved  for  allotment  in  Australia.  .  .  .  Pol.  will  be  granted  as  low 
as  j^ao.  ...  A  charter  will  be  applied  for  as  soon  as  the  So.  shall  be  firmly  estab.  .  .  . 

This  was  the  programme  of  operations  laid  down.  We  do  not  discover,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  the  co.  ever  did  commence  bus. ;  although  we  find  it  stated  in  the  prosp.  : — 
"  The  arrangements  being  sufficiently  advanced,  the  directors  beg  to  announce  that  they 

Rropose  commencing  bus.  on  loth  March  next."  Mr.  John  Cobon  was  announced  as  Sec. 
rioH  Colonial,  Bank,  and  Loan. — This  scheme,  which  had  intentions  to  graft  on 
the  bus.  of  L.  ins.,  was  projected  in  1845,  but  died  at  that  stage. 

BRITISH  Colonial  Ins.  Co.,  founded  in  1838,  and  in  1842  it  ceased  to  carry  on  bus.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  any  accurate  details  concerning  it. 

BRITISH  Colonial  and  Foreign  Life  Assu.  Co. — This  Co.  was  promoted  in  March, 
1852,  by  Mr.  William  Carpenter,  a  literary  gentleman,  who  wrote  some  pamphlets  on  ins. 
topics.  In  the  month  of  May,  same  year,  the  directors  regis,  their  witndrawal  from  the 
project.    See  English  and  Colonial. 

BRITISH  AND  Colonial  Indisputable. — This  Co.  was  projected  by  a  Manchester  gentle- 
man in  1852,  but  made  no  progress. 

BRITISH  AND  Colonial  Life  and  Investment  Co.,  projected  in  Lond.  in  1864,  with  a 
proposed  cap.  of  ;f  250,000.  Mr.  Thomas  Withcomb  was  the  first  regis,  promoter.  We 
do  not  discover  that  the  enterprise  made  further  progress. 

BRITISH  and  Colonial  Provident  Life  Asso.,  Annuity,  Endowment,  and 
Freehold  Investment  Co. — This  Asso.  was  projected  in  1845,  but  did  not  survive  the 
honours  of  prov.  regis. 

BRITISH  AND  Colonial  Trust  and  Assu.  Co. — A  Co.  under  this  title  was  projected 
in  Lond.  in  1846.  Its  proposed  cap.  was  ;^500,ooo,  in  10,000  shares  of  £$0,  The 
advertised  patron  was  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex  ;  among  the  trustees  were 
the  Earl  of  Thanet,  the  Earl  of  Lovelace,  Lord  Vauz,  Lord  Lovat,  and  5  others.  The 
Chairman  was  W.  Hutt,  M.P.,  afterwards  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  among  the 
directors  was  Rowland  Hill,  and  many  other  well-known  names.  The  Auditor  and 
Conscdting  Act.  was  Augustus  De  Morgan ;  while  the  Act.  and  Sec*  was  Alexander 
Jamieson,  LL.D,    The  prosp.  said : 
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This  Co.  intends,  for  the  first  time  in  this  coantry,  to  combine  with  the  bvs.  of  L.  assti.  in  all  its 
branches,  that  of  the  Adminisiruium  of  Trusts*  Trust  cos^reirail  extensively  through  the  UJS.,, 
and  have  been  found  productive  of  the  greatest  advantages.  The  object  is  to  suMtitute  a  public  body 
for  individuals  in  the  execution  of  trusts.  .  .  .  That  which  is  a  man's  btuiness  is  generally  well  and 
diligently  done.  At  present  the  execution  of  a  trust  is  not  regarded  as  a  bus.,  and  is  consequently  too 
often  performed  in  a  slovenly  and  imperfect  manner.  ...  All  these  hazards  and  inconveniences  aj» 
obviated  by  rating  the  trust  in  a  public  body.  .  .  . 

Into  the  ms.  department  every  improvement  will  be  introduced  which  is  suggested  by  equity,  axid 
has  received  the  sanction  of  experience ;  the  intention  being  to  multiply  the  inducements  to  ms.  by 
dispensing  with  restrictive  comlitions,  or  clauses  of  forfeiture  unnecessarily  severe,  and  by  offering^ 
increased  facilities  in  the  eflfecting  and  realizing  of  pol.  It  is  also  proposed  to  extend  the  pnnciplo 
and  benefits  of  L.  assu.  by  affording  the  means  of  providing  ag^ainst  other  contingencies  besides  tnat 
of  the  death  of  the  assured,  by  placing  at  his  disposal  a  fund,  which  may  be  available  on  any  emergency 
orforany  purpose— such  as  the  portioning  oradvancement  of  children— the  extension  of  bus. — temporary 
sickness  and  the  like.  With  this  view  it  is  intended  to  gnuit  deferred* ummi.  on  strictly  eauitable  terms, 
and  to  regard  the  aggregate  parents,  whether  upon  a  life  pol.,  or  for  the  purchase  of  a  aeferred  anna., 
as  a  fund  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  pol.-holoer,  which  may  at  any  time  be  converted  into  a  £a.ir 
equivalent  in  some  other  shape,  or  be  made  available  as  a  cash  credit  account  for  a  reasonable  advance 
from  the  Co. 

Then  the  following  regulations  regarding  foreign  travel  were  in  advance  of  those  usual 
at  that  period : 

Pol.  will  not  necessarily  be  forfeited  by  passing  beyond  the  seas  :  but  such  regulations  will  be  adopted 
as  may  reconcile  the  protection  due  to  the  Co.,  with  a  fair  consideration  of  the  interests  of  the  assu. 
The  usual  trips  either  to  the  adjacent  islands  or  to  the  continent  of  Europ*  will  not  be  considered  as 
varying  the  ordinary  risk  .  .  .  ;  but  if  the  party  whose  life  is  ins.  shall  depart  beyond  the  limits  so 
prescribed,  or  go  from  the  U.K.  to  any  country  which  is  the  theatre  of  war  or  civil  tumult,  or  in  which 
any  pestilential  disorder  shall  be  then  prevailing,  the  pol.  will  be  forfeited,  unless  before  the  day  of 
the  next  periodical  payment,  or  the  death  of  the  party  assured,  if  ife  should  first  happen,  notice  shall 
have  been  g^ven  to  the  office  of  such  departure  or  visit,  and  the  add.  prem.  seqnired  for  such  eztxa 
risk  duly  paid. 

We  do  not  find  that  this  Ca,  with  all  its  influential  names  and  novel  features*  ever  got 
really  to  work.  We  have  been  informed  that  a  Co.  of  the  same  name  was  founded  in 
1838,  and  died  out  in  1849 ;  but  we  find  no  trace  of  it. 
BRITISH  Commercial  Ins.  Co.,  for  the  protection  of  trade,  founded  in  1820,  with  an 
authorized  cap.  of  ;^  1,000, 000,  in  20,000  shares  of  £<p»  The  objects  embraced  in  the 
orig.  "proposal"  were:  Th€  ifu.  nurchant^^  manu/aciurers^  and  iradesmeny  for  losses  by 
the  bankruptcy  or  insolvency  of  their  debtors.  Also  for  ins.  on  lives  ;  for  the  sale  and 
purchase  of  annu.  ;  the  receiving  of  investments  in  order  to  a  trading  cap. ;  the  en(k)w- 
ment  of  children ;  the  redemption  of  mortgage ;  and  the  estab.  of  a  widows'  and 
orphans'  fund,  solely  for  the  relief  of  the  indigent  families  of  those  who  shall  have  been 
proprietors,  assurants,  annuitants,  or  investors  in  the  funds  of  the  Co.. 

Under  the  head  of  Ins.  against  Losses  in  Trade,  the  prosp.  said :. 

The  first  object  of  the  Co.  being  to  proinde  a  remedy  against  the  present  depression  of  domestic 
trading  of  the  country,  by  the  revival  of  credit ;  it  may  oe  necessary  to  state  that  the  calculations  of 
the  Co.  have  been  made  m>m  positive  authorities,  and  upon  the  broadest  basis  of  inquiry.  They  have 
been  made  with  the  certainty  of  a  fair  and  honourable  profit  to  the  Co.,  which  consideration  cannot 
fail  to  operate  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  insurer,  for  it  is  only  in  tihe  profits  of  the  Co.  that  the 
security  of  the  puDlic  can  be  maintained. 

Pol.  may  be  effected  with  the  Co.  by  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  Iradess,  to.  ins.  against  losses 
in  trade  by  the  bankruptcy  or  insolven<^rpf  their  debtors,  by  ann.  prem.  on  ifu  avtruge  amount  of  (Jkeir 
ruMHtng  creditSj  or  by  ms.  on  life.  The  rates  of  ins.  may  be  referred  to  in  the  proposals  of  Uie 
Co.,  distinguishing  the  several  risks  of  credit,  in  common  ins.,  hazardous,  and  doubly  hazardous,, 

These  rates  will  be  given  under  head  of  Comm£RCIA.L  Ck^dit  Ins. 

Deposits  were  required  to  be  made  by  intending  life  insurers  :  5x.  on  ;^loo  proposal ; 
lOf.  between  ;^I00  and  up  to  j^^oo  j^  and  ^i  between  ;^5oo  and  ^f  1000.  If  proposer 
declined  to  complete,  deposit  to  be  forfeited  '^  if  Co.  declined  to  accept,  to  be  returned. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  L.  branch  was  that  very  low  rates  of  prem.  were  charged, 
there  being  no  profit  or  bonus  scale:  Whole  life  rates,  age  15,  £\  91.  \  20^  £\  15/.; 
2S»  l'^ ;  3<^  £^  5^  ;  3S«  J^^  IIJ.  ;  40,  £1 ;  45,  £1  lox.  ;  50,  £^  6s.  ;  60,  £6  7/.  Ad. ; 
67,  £S  i2s.  id. 

In  the  Deposit  department  tables  were  given  showing  the  amounts  to  be  withdrawn 
at  given  periods  by  deposit  of  2s.  6d.  weekly  ;  £2  i  is.  quarterly ;  or  ;£"ioo  paid  down. 
[Deposit  Ins.J 

Th^  Ca  had  a  J^re  branch.  It  returned  in  Gov.  duty,  in  1824,  ;f2985.  In  the 
following  year  this  branch  of  its  bus.  was  trans,  to  the  Protector  F.  The  cap.  appears 
then  to  have  been  reduced  to  jf  600,000,  of  which  ;f  90^000  was  paid  up. 

In  1832,  by  2  &;  3  Wm.  IV.  c.  xxxviii.,  the  Co.  was  enabled  to  sue  or  be  sued  in  the 
name  of  one  of  the  Directors  or  Sec.  Its  bus.  at  that  date  appears  to  have  been  confined 
to  life,  annu.,  and  endow,  fojr  chjUdren;  and  it  then  granted  partL  life  pol.  Diseased 
Uves  were  ins.  at  special  rates. 

In  1847  the  above  Act  was  repealed,.  an,d  other  provisions  made,  b^  10  ^  11  Vict. 
c  Ixxxiv.  The  Co.  might  thereafter  be  sued  in  the  name  of  one  its  Directors,,  or  the 
Sec  for  the  time  being. 

In  1850  the  Co.  issued  371  new  poLt  the  new  prems.  thereon  being  ;£%592.  The 
claims  pajld  amounted  to  ;f  31,893.  The  prems.  received  on  these  same  pol.  had  been 
jj^3p,655.  The  profit  by  lapsed  pol.  was  estimated  at  jf  13,600.  The  assets  of  the  Co. 
were  stated  to  amount  to  ;fH9»7ii>  exclusive  of  ;^  10,000  of  subs,  cap^ 
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In  1854  the  Co.  made  a  deposit  of  $100,000  in  the  State  of  N.Y.  and  commenced  to 
transact  bus.  there.     Mr.  Geo.  M.  Knevitt  was  the  agent 

In  i860  the  Co.  was  amal.  with  the  Brit,  Nation,  In  1865  the  last-named  Co.  amal. 
with  the  European.  In  1871  the  European  passed  into  liq.  We  observe  that  there  is 
now  [Jitoe,  1872]  before  the  Court  of  Chancery  a  petition  for  winding  up  the  Brit, 
Commercial, 

Mr.  Ebenezer  Ferine  had  been  Man. -Director  of  the  Co.  for  many  years,  and  remained 
so  up  to  the  date  of  amalg. 

BRITISH  Commercial  Ins.  [No.  2],  founded  at  Plymouth  in  1872,  with  a  proposed  cap. 
of  ;^5,ooo,ooo^  in  500,000  shares  of  ^10^  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  bus.  of 
accident,  fire,  and  marine  ins.  The  founder  of  the  Co.  is  the  Chevalier  Harry  Clench, 
who  subs,  for  3000  shares,  giving  him  a  stake  of  ^fso.ooo  in  the  enterprise.  Two  of  the 
other  promoters,  Mr.  W.  E.  Hicks,  and  Col.  E.  C.  Warner,  subs,  for  1000  shares  eacK 
Mr.  Clench  to  pay  all  expenses  of  formation  of  the  Co.,  and  to  be  entitled  to  £,\  2s.  p.c. 
on  nominal  cap.,  or  in  all,  ;£^55,ooo.  The  directors  are  each  to  receive  100  fully  paid-up 
shares  as  part  of  their  first  year's  remuneration. 

BRITISH  AND  Continental  Guarantee  and  Indisputable  Life  Policy  Co.,  pro- 
jected in  1852,  but  never  got  beyond  prov.  regis. 

BRITISH  Empire  Life  Assu.  Co.  [No.  i]  founded  in  1839,  with  an  authorized  cap.  of 
500,000,  in  20,000  shares  of  £2$,  The  head  office  was  at  Whitehall,  with  a  branch  in 
the  City.  The  Board  of  Direction  included  many  influential  names  ',  and  the  various 
office  bearers  were  men  of  position.  The  full  title  of  the  Co.  appears  to  have  been  : 
TAe  Brit.  Empire  Assu,  Co.  for  granting  Assu.^  LoanSy  immediate  and  deferred  Annu,  for 
the  purchase  of  Annu,  and  Rev,  Interest^  and  Assu,  of  Pensions  to  officers  in  the  service  of 
Her  Majesty  and  the  Hon,  East  India  Co,    The  orig.  prosp.  said  : 

Naval  and  military  officers  and  others  may  assure  with  this  office  upon  a  general  rate  0/  prem., 
which  shall  cover  rishs  of  all  climates  and  actual  zoarfare~-Z3x  a(fvantag-e  never  before  offered  oy  anj 
assu.  office ;  and  facilities  will  also  be  given  to  milituy  men,  who  effect  life  assu.  with  this  Co.,  for 
advancing  their  interests  in  the  army. 

The  directors  also,  finom  possessing  accurate  data  of  the  moit.  of  Europeans  Who  have  resided  in 
India  from  1760  to  the  present  time,  have  had  rates  of  prems.  computed  for  the  true  risk  of  life  at  each 
of  the  presidencies,  and  which  will  be  found  more  moderate  than  any  yet  offered  to  the  public  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  life  assu. 

^  The  Co.  will  grant  pensions  and  annu.  immediate,  deferred,  or  survivorship  {  thus  affording  tb 
civilians,  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  Hon.  East  India  Co.*s  service,  an  opportunity  of 
securing  a  provision  for  themselves  at  a  given  period,  or  at  their  decease,  to  their  widows,  families,  or 
relatives ;  which  pensions  will  be  found  of  the  most  liberal  character,  consistent  with  the  perfect 
security  of  the  Co.'s  funds. 

Half-credit  poL  were  issued  to  lives  not  exceeding  55.  The  period  of  credit  extended 
to  7  years,  int.  at  5  p.c.  being  paid  in  advance.  Lieut. -Col.  Henry  Dundas  Campbell 
was  Resident  Director;  Mr.  Alexander  Jamieson,  LL.D.,  was  Act. 

About  1843  the  Co.  underwent  some  re-organization.  Mr.  Geo.  Bicknell  became 
Man.  Director,  and  Mr.  Sydney  Crocker  became  Sec.  Among  the  *' advantages"  then 
offered  was  the  following,  which  we  regard  as  an  ingenious  expedient  for  replenishing  a 
failing  exchequer : 

Assurers,  who  may  wish  to  release  themselves  from  the  trouble  and  anxiety  of  ann.  payments,  and 
from  the  danger  by  neglect  of  lapsing  the  pol.,  may  deposit  any  principal  sum  with  the  Co.  at  an  int. 
of  £^  p.c,  on  condition  that  the  int.  be  applied  in  the  payment  of  the  prem.  for  such  sum  as  it  will 
assu.,  according  to  the  age  of  the  party.  Thus,  a  person,  aged  26,  wishing  to  assu.  £1000,  by 
depositing  1^500  will  be  entitled  to  the  int.  of  ^20.  which  sum,  at  £2  p.c.  (the  prem.  at  26),  will  assu. 
the  required  amount.  The  deposits  may  be  withdrawn  at  an^  time^  on  giving  6  months'  notice,  and 
the  parties  will  be  free,  as  in  ordinary  assu.,  to  discontinue  their  pol.  if  they  think  proper. 

In  1845  the  bus.  of  the  Co.  was  trans,  to  the  Licensed  VtctuallerSf  afterwards  Monarch, 
BRITISH  Empire  Mutual  Fire  Assu.  So.,  founded  in  1848,  on  the  ilfjw/iAz/ principle ; 
and  was  worked  in  connexion  with  the  British  Empire  Mut,  Life.  The  fire  duty 
return  progressed  as  follows :  1848,  £62^ ;  1850,  ;£"2095  ;  1855,  £^^7^'  Mr.  W.  S. 
Cover  was  Sec.  In  1857  the  bus.  was  trans,  to  the  General. 
BRITISH  Empire  Mut.  Life  Assu.  Co.  [called  for  distinction,  Brit,  Empire  No.  2], 
founded  in  1847,  on  the  purely  Mutual  principle,  without  any  subs.  cap.  ;  but  there  was 
authority  to  raise  by  way  of  loan  for  the  purposes  of  the  Co.  (if  required)  the  sum  of 
£20^000,  No  portion  of  such  sum  has  been  required.  The  objects  of  the  Co.  were  (i) 
Life  Ins.  in  all  its  branches,  (2)  Loans,  (3)  Fidelity  guarantee.  We  believe  this  last 
branch  of  bus.  has  never  been  carried  on  by  the  Ca  Being  constituted  on  the  purely 
mut.  plan,  the  asso.  should  have  been  termed  a  sa  and  not  a  co.  We  shall  speak  of  it 
as  a  so. ,  except  when  we  quote  official  documents. 

By  the  Deed  of  Sett,  dated  26  Jan.,  1847,  the  participating  pol. -holders  for  the  time 
being  were  to  constitute  the  So.  Claims  on  the  So.  were  to  be  paid  2  months'after 
proof,  with  a  proviso  that  ''whenever  a  sudden  increase  of  deaths  shall  happen  from  any 
cause,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Co.  to  defer,  so  long  as  circumstances  may  render  it 
necessary  or  expedient,  the  pfiyment  of  any  proportion  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  3  equal 
4th  parts  of  the  whole  sum  which  under  any  assu.  made  by  the  Co.  may  become  payable 
upon  any  death."  The  sum  deferred  to  bear  interest  at  3  p.c.  p.  a.  Each  pol.  to  con- 
tain a  provision  exempting  the  directors  signing  it  from  any  personal  liability.    First 
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distribution  of  profits  in  1852,  and  afterwards  triennially.     The  Directors  are  not  to  znake^ 
accept,  or  indorse  notes  or  bills.     The  Deed  is  carefully  and  considerately  drawn. 

we  believe  the  So.  owed  its  origin  to  the  late  Mr.  Watson,  who  was  for  many  years 
Chairman  of  the  '*  Sunday  School  Union." 

In  Nov.  185 1,  an  extraordinary  general  meeting  was  held,  with  a  view  of  modifying 
several  points  in  the  constitution  of  the  So.  It  was  necessary,  under  the  Joint-Stock.  Cos. 
Regis.  Act.,  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  110,  under  which  the  So.  was  constituted,  that  the  names  and 
addresses  of  all  the  members,  i.e.  of  all  the  parti.  poL -holders,  should  be  regis,  every  half- 
year,  the  cost  of  which  was  then  about  £100  for  each  return,  and  would  increase  as  the 
So.  increased.  Then  the  deed  provided  that  50  p.c.  of  the  profits  should  be  retained  for 
a  certain  period  to  constitute  a  reserve  fund.  It  was  proposed  to  modify  this  by  setting 
aside  10  p.c.  of  the  profits  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  5  p.c.  This  would  enable  the  So. 
in  due  course  to  comply  with  the  bonus  regulations  of  the  deed.  The  changes  -wexe 
resolved  upon. 

In  1852  the  So.  obtained  a  special  Act  of  Pari.,  15  &  16  Vict.,  c.  liii. — An  Act  for  the 
better  regulatum  of  the  Brit,  Empire  Mut.  Life  Assu.  Co.,  for  encUfling  the  said  Co,  to  take 
and  hold  properly  ;  and  for  other  purposes  relating  to  the  said  Co,  The  Act  provided  that 
the  So.  should  remain  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Joint-Stock  Cos.  Regis.  Act, 
except  as  to  the  returns  to  be  made  tu  Joint- Stock  Cos.  oince.  The  Act  also  provides 
that  a  '*r^s.  of  members*'  shall  be  kept,  ''with  an  alphabetical  index  thereto,  and  in 
such  book  shall  be  fairly  and  distinctly  entered  from  time  to  time  the  names  of  the  several 
corporations,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  several  persons  who  are  members  of  the 
Co."  The  same  to  be  authenticated  from  time  to  time  by  the  common  seaL  Every 
member  and  other  interested  person  may  search  this  register. 

This  So.  has  been  regis,  under  the  Cos.  Act,  1862,  in  conformity  with  the  209th  sec.  of 
that  measure,  which  does  not  require  any  co.  completely  r^s.  under  the  7  &  8  VicL 
c.  no,  to  deliver  to  the  Regis,  any  copy  of  its  deed.  The  13th  sec.  of  Life  Assu,  Cos, 
Act,  1870,  provides  that  every  co.  which  is  not  regis,  under  Cos.  Act,  1862,  shall  cause 
its  deed  to  be  printed,  and  furnish  a  copy  to  any  share  or  policy  holder  for  a  sum  not 
exceeding  2s.  6a.  By  reason  of  this  state  of  things,  this  Co.  (in  common  with  any  other 
so  placed)  is  not  called  upon  to  print  and  supply  its  deed.  The  So.  does  not  take  any 
technical  advantage  of  this  bungle  in  the  Act  of  1870,  although  it  is  fairly  entitled  to 
stand  upon  its  exemptions. 

During  the  "ins.  controversy"  in  1852-3,  this  Co.  sustained  some  verv unjust  treat- 
ment, in  having  its  necessarily  heavy  expenses  of  foundation  heralded  forth  to  the  world 
as  an  almost  certain  sign  of  impending  insolvency.  The  So.  need  not  be  ashamed  to 
have  the  figures  of  that  period  reproduced.  During  the  four  years  ending  with  1850^  the 
So.  had  received  in  prems.  ;£^33,348,  and  had  paid  in  claims  ;^i670,  being  5  p.c.  of  the 
receipts;  while  its  entire  expenses  amounted  to  jf  14,466— being  52  p.c.  of  its  entire 
receipts ;  total  expenditure  57  p.c.  of  prems.  By  means  of  this  expenditure  the  So.  had 
secured  a  well-selected  bus. ;  and  its  subsequent  financial  hist,  has  been  increasingly 
satisfactory. 

In  1854  a  secession  occurred  in  the  ranks  of  the  So.  Mr.  W.  S.  Cover,  who  had  been 
its  Sec.  from  the  commencement  to  that  date,  retired  to  found  another  office  ;  one  of  its 
directors  also  retired.  But  by  this  period  the  So.  had  become  firmly  estab. ;  and  the 
change  did  not  affect  its  success. 

In  its  early  years  the  So.  charged  a  reduced  rate  of  prem.  for  the  ins.  oi  female  \v7t&. 
This  practice  has  now  been  for  some  years  discontinued.  [Female  Life.]  We  shall 
speak  further  hereon  under  Brit.  Empire  Mut.,  Mort.  Experience  of.  The  So. 
ins.  "  doubtful  lives."    [Diseased  Lives.]    It  also  grants  Building  So.  Insurances. 

The  So.  is  under  sound  and  careful  management,  and  continues  to  prosper.  The 
report  for  the  year  1871  discloses  the  following  figures:  New  proposals  accepted  during 
the  year  830,  ins.  ^234, 547;  new  prems.  thereon,  ;f7363.  Total  income  of  year, 
;f  103, 792;  claims  (including  bonuses),  ;^52,348.  Total  claims  paid  from  commence- 
ment of  So.,  ;f 47 3, 856.  Total  profits  distributed,  ;^242,i56.  The  accumulated  funds, 
;f488,3io.  The  following  are  the  leading  land-marks  in  the  progress  of  the  So. : 
1849  ...  Income  ...  j£'io,265.  Acumulated  fund  ...  ;£^6,i99. 
1856    ...         ,,         ...      £Sh^^'  If  ...    ;£'no,ooo. 

1863     ...         „         ...      ;t74,66a  „  ...    ;f274,68i. 

1871     ...         n         ...    ;fi03,792.  „  ...    ;^488,3io. 

The  present  Sec  .is  Mr.  A.  L.  Saul ;  Act.  and  Accountant,  Mr.  Josiah  Martin.  Much 
of  the  success  of  the  So.  in  the  provinces  is  due  to  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  die 
Agency  Superintendent,  Mr.  M.  B.  Sutton. 
BRITISH  Empire  Mut.,  Mort.  Experience  of.— In  1865  there  was  pub.  A  Contribution 
to  the  Medical  Statistics  of  Life  Assu.,  with  Hints  on  the  Selection  of  Lives,  by  John  Mann, 
M.R.C.S.,  **  Examining  Surgeon  in  the  Brit,  Empire  Mut.  Life  Assu.  Ca"  The  author 
says : — "From  the  commencement  of  the  B.  E.  Life  Assu.  Co.,  I  have  wished  to  gather 
the  materials  for  such  a  report  of  its  first  10  years,  which  is  now  accomplished."  TTie 
author  does  not,  however,  present  any  connected  report  of  the  experience  of  the  So.  in 
such  a  form  as  can  be  presented  to  the  reader  at  one  view ;  but  he  analyzes  the  experience 
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of  several  other  offices,  and  states  the  experience  of  his  office,  by  way  of  confirmation  or 
contrast.    We  shall  have  occasion  to  quote  these  disconnected  passages  from  time  to  time. 

The  So.  has,  at  a  more  recent  date  caused  its  experience  to  l>e  very  carefully  collated. 
We  trust  the  results  may  be  pub.  for  the  general  benefit  of  life  ins.  interests. 
BRITISH  Equitable  Assu.  Co.,  founded  in  1854,  with  an  authorized  cap.  of  ;£'ioo,ooo,  in 
1000  shares  of  ;£'ioo,  with  power  to  increase  to  jf  500,000.  The  cap.  now  stands  at 
;£'250,ooo,  in  shares  of  ;£'ioo.  The  Co.  was  r^is.  under  Joint-Stock  Cos.  Regis.  Act, 
1844.  By  the  17th  sec.  of  the  Co.'s  Deed,  the  liability  of  shareholders  ceases  immediately 
on  trans,  or  forfeiture  of  shares.  The  arrangement  as  to  shareholders  parti,  in  profits  is 
a  very  equitable  one  ;  current  int.  on  paid-up  cap.  is  paid  out  of  general  funds,  into  which 
int  on  mvestments  is  carried.  The  profits  to  the  shareholders  beyond  is  derived  ex- 
clusively from  pol.  in  the  non-partL  branch.  The  general  scheme  of  profits  is  regulated 
bv  the  bye-laws  of  the  Co.  under  the  authority  of  me  Deed.  The  bonus  division  takes 
place  ev^ry  third  year ;  and  by  the  above  arrangement  the  parti,  pol.  secure  all  the 
advantages  of  a  mut  of&ce.  Bonuses  may  be  applied  to  making  the  pol.  payable  during 
lifetime  of  insured. 

The  Co.  was  founded  by  Mr.  William  Sutton  Gover,  the  present  Man.  Director  and 
Act,  on  the  occasion  of  his  secession  from  the  Brit,  Entire  Mut.  His  appointment  as 
Man.  is  contained  in  the  46th  sec  of  Deed.  The  Deed  is  dated  15th  July,  1854.  It 
contains  no  clauses  requiring  comment  beyond  those  already  noted. 

The  Co.  ins.  ^'declined,''  ue.  Diseased  Lives;  and  it  has  an  "advance  department" 
It  also  issues  non-forfeiture  poL,  on  the  **  ten-prem.  plan  ; "  and  "settlement  pol." 

The  progress  of  the  Co.  nas  been  on  the  whole  very  satisfactory,  and  it  is  now  6rmly 

estab.     Its  new  bus.  in  1871 — 17th  year  of  its  existence — consisted,  of  1934  pol.,  ins. 

;f  320,319,  and  yielding  in  ann.  prem.  ;f9820;  claims  by  172  deaths,  jf  28,487,  mcluding 

bonuses  ;  total  claims  from  commencement,  under  11 73  pol.,  ;f  187,558;  surrender  values 

paid,  1871,  ;fi777;  total  pol.  in  force,  end  of  1871,  17,009,  ins.  ^2, 930, 2 10;  ann.  prem. 

thereon,  ^93,998 ;  total  accumulated  fund,  ;f  273,073.     Mr.  John  Wilkinson  Farey  is 

the  much-respected  Sub- Man.  of  the  Co. 

BRITISH  Exchequer  Life  Assu.  Co.,  founded  in  1856,  with  an  authorized  cap.  of 

;^  100,000,  in  20,000  shares  of  £$,    Mr.  Wm.  Waite  was  Man.-Director  of  the  Co. ; 

Mr.  Alexander  Colvin,  Act  and  Sec.     The  prosp.  said  : 

Formerly  the  system  [of  L.  ins.]  was  but  little  understood,  and  its  advantages  were  principally 
confined  to  the  more  wealthy  classes  of  society ;  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  were  in  utter  ignorance 
of  its  vast  capabilitieSj  and  until  recently  no  extraordinary  efforts  were  made  to  popularize  and  bring 
these  advantages  within  the  reach  of  the  middle  and  industrial  classes^  who  in  fact  stood  most  in  need 
of  assistance.  ...  It  would  appear  almost  incredible  that  so  many  thousands,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  persons,  whose  means  will  admit  of  their  doing  so,  have  omitted  so  important  and  sacred 
a  duty.  It  is  believed  that  up  to  the  present  time  there  are  not  more  than  200,000  who  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  advantages  of  life  assu.  for  family  purposes ;  this  seems  more  remarkable  and 
unaccountable,  sine^  ike  death  of  every  xooo  kutbanas  tn  tme  muldle  and  lower  ranks  leaves  bekind 
tkem.  at  least  4000  tvomen  and  ckildren  in  penury  and  distress,  if  not  absolntely  want. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  Co.  was  that  whole- term  insurers  on  the  "withdrawal 
scale"  [a  table  of  prems.  about  10  p.c.  higher  than  ordinary  life  prems.]  might  at  any 
time  withdraw  om-nal/oi  the  prems.  paid  on  the  pol.,  paying  5  p.c.  int  for  the  loan,  and 
giving  no  security  beyond  an  indorsement  of  the  pot.  After  payment  of  5  prems.  a 
parti,  pol. -holder  was  entitled  to  receive  9.  free  pol.  for  the  entire  prems.  paid.  In  1868 
the  bus.  of  the  Co.,  which  was  very  small,  became  united  with  the  Brit.^  Foreing^  and 
Colonial. 
BRITISH  Fire  Assu.  Office,  founded  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the  date  most 
commonly  named  being  1799  ;  but  we  are  disposed  to  attribute  it  to  some  three  or  four 
years  earlier,  for  reasons  which  will  presently  appear. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  promoters  of  the  Globe  applying  for  a  charter  in  1799,  this  Co. 
petitioned  against  the  same.  From  this  petition  we  take  the  following  clauses,  which 
embody  in  me  main  the  early  hist  of  the  office : 

That  your  petitioners  several  years  ago  estab.  a  So.  or  Co.  called  the  British  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  for  ins. 

a:ainst  fire  within  the  U.K.  of  Gt.  Brit,  and  Ireland,  and  all  other  parts  and  places  within  His 
ajesty's  dominions,  upon  an  ample  capital,  and  made  themselves  also  responsible  for  all  pa^pnents 
which  miffht  become  due  under  their  policies,  without  anv  charter,  or  any  reservation  or  limitation 
between  themselves  and  those  amongst  the  public  who  should  insure  with  them. 

lliat  your  petitioners  humbly  conceive,  that  if  the  said  bill  should  pass  into  a  law,  it  will  be  a  great 
prejudice  to  the  interest  of  your  petitioners,  by  giving  the  said  intended  Co.  various  privileges  and 
advantages  over  your  petitioners,  who  have,  after  the  most  persevering  labour  and  assiduity,  at  a  very 
great  expense,  and  with  an  ample  capital,  estab.  an  undertaking  for  carrying  on  the  bus.  of  F.  ins. 
within  the  U.IC.  of  Gt.  Brit,  and  Ireland,  and  elsewhere  within  His  Majesty^s  dominions,  by  means 
of  which,  and  other  present  existing  offices,  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  kave  been  supplied  with 
ins.  to  tke/ull  extent  of  tkeir  wants,  and  tkat  at  tke  lowest  terms  wkiek  can  be  afforded,  witk  rea- 
sonable Profit  to  tkemselves,  and  securitjf  to  tke  public.  And  tke  proprietors  of  agricultural  stock 
tkroughouf  tke  kingdom  kave  been  materially  benefited  botk  in  tke  rates  and  modes  of  insuring  tkat 
species  of  property  ;  and  your  petitioners  have  paia  large  sums  of  money  in  consequence  of  such  ins. 

That  m  every  considerable  town  in  the  kingdom  there  are  offices  under  the  direction  of  your 
petitioners  for  making  F.  ins.,  and  in  several  of  which  towns  your  petitioners  have  contributed  very 
considerable  sums  for  the  estab.  of  fire  engines,  and  other  means  of  protecting  the  property  of 
individuals. 

In  1805  the  Co  stood  5th  on  the  list  of  F.  offices  as  to  amount  of  duty  collected,  the 
amount  being  ;f  18,744. 
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In  1814  the  Co.  obtained  a  special  Act  of  Pari.,  54  Geo.  3  c.  178 — An  Act  to  enable  the 
Brit,  F.  Asm,  Office  to  sue  and  be  sued  in  the  name  of  their  Sec,  There  are  no  features  in 
this  Act  calling  for  special  remark. 

In  1824  the  F.  duty  return  of  the  office  was  ;f  17,606 ;  from  that  period  it  steadily 
declined  until  1838,  when  it  b^an  to  revive.  In  1840  it  reached  its  highest,  ;£'i8,488. 
In  1843  the  bus.  of  the  Co.  was  trans,  to  the  Sun,  Mr.  John  Helps  was  for  many  years  Sec 
BRITISH  Fire  Prevention  and  Ins.  Co.,  "for  affording  to  the  public  increased 
protection  against  F.  in  connexion  with  F.  ins.  ;"  and  specially  "for  taking  up  the  laige 
F.  bus.  obtainable  through  agents  of  L.  offices.**  The  proposed  cap.  of  the  Co.  was 
j£'5oo,ooo,  in  100,000  share  of  ;^5.  This  was  the  first  F.  office  projected  und«r  the 
"Companies  Act,  1862.**  In  furtherance  of  the  object  set  forth  in  the  second  head 
above  quoted,  there  were  on  the  board  of  the  Co.  a  director  from  the  Amicable^  another 
from  the  Eagie,  one  from  the  Albert,  and  another  from  the'  Western.  The  Man.  and 
Sec  was  Mr.  J.  £.  B.  Curtis.     The  prosp.  said : 

The  existing  F.  office  system  is  defective  jn  two  respects,  i.  It  offers  no  assistance  to  the  assured  in 
protecting  ihenuelves  against  fire.  2.  It  does  not  assess  risks  with  sufficient  minuteness,  and  therefore 
in  some  cases  charges  unnecessarily  high  rates,  while  in  others  the  rates  are  not  sufficient  to  cover  the 
risks  incurred.    The  present  Co.  seeks  to  remcidy  these  deficiencies.  .  .  . 

It  appears  therefore  that  by  the  use  of  an  effective  means  for  extinguishing  fires,  available  within  the 
first  5  minutes,  and  not  causmg  damajg^  in  use,  a  proportion  of  the  present  losses,  e^ual  at  least  66] 
p.c,  and  prob.  approaching  80  p.c,  might  be  saved,  at  the  cost  only  of  the  means  required  to  produce 
this  result. 

The  scheme  of  the  Co.  was  to  introduce  the  use  of  Phillips^  Patent  Fire  Annihilator  by 
its  pol. -holders,  as  the  best  known  means  of  protection.    The  prosp.  said  hereon  : 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  a  careful  calculation  that  the  instruments  can  be  supplied  in  cases  where 
the  sum  assu.  is  not  very  small,  at  a  cost  much  within  the  marsin  of  saving  shown  by  the  estimate 
^iven  above,  and  arrungiKmenis  have  been  made  by  which  the  rimt  to  use  them  with  alt  improvement* 
ts  secured  to  the  Co,  on  advantageous  terms.  They  wUl,  therefore,  form  the  means  principally  relied 
on  at  present  for  affording  increased  protection  against  fire.  The  Co.  will  not  however  be  restricted 
to  their  use ;  other  improved  means  will  be  applied  for  preventing  and  extinguishing  fires  whenever  Uie 
directors  are  satisfied  that  the  application  can  be  made  advantageously. 

The  Co.  did  <not  however  intend  to  rely  entirely  upon  the  use  of  fire  annihilators.  The 
prosp.  says : 

In  connexion  with  fire  prevention  it  is  proposed  to  introduce  a  more  careful  classification  of  risks; 
superseding  the  system  oTarbitraiy  distinctions  as  to  what  is  to  be  assessed  as  dangerous  or  hazardous, 
by  scientific  discrimination,  earned  even  to  individual  cases — with  this  object  a  large  amount  of 
statistical  and  other  information  on  the  subject  of  fires  has  been  collected,  collated,  and  tabled,  giving' 
the  actual  rish  in  each  trade. 

It  was  asserted  that  an  accurate  knowledge  of  risks,  and  an  ec|uitable  assessment  of 
rates,  would  protect  the  interests  of  the  office,  and  at  the  same  tmie  do  justice  to  the 
insured.    The  prosp.  continues  : 

Subject  to  the  improved  classification  of  risks,  it  is  not  proposed  at  present  to  depart  from  the  usual 
rates  charged  for  ins.  against  fire ;  but  the  proposed  plan  will  offer  increased  advantages  to  the  insured 
and  the  shareholders.  The  insured  will  benefit :  z.  By  obtaining,  without  any  increase  of  cost,  a 
simple  but  effectual  protection  against  fire.  2.  By  the  reduced  cost  of  ins.  consequent  on  the  reduced 
risk,  and  made  available  to  the  insured  by  bonuses  or  other  equitable  arrangements  made  with  a  due 
regard  to  the  interest  of  the  shareholders.  The  shareholders  will  benefit  by  the  increased  profits  to  be 
realized  by  the  diminution  of  loss. 

A  direct  Interest  in  the  profits  will  be  given  to  the  agents,  in  order  to  stimulate  their. exertions  ia 
promoting  and  extending  the  bus. 

The  scheme  was  most  elaborate  in  its  details,  and  it  received  high  commendations  from 
the  press  ;  but  its  promoters  appeared  to  lack  that  practical  knowledge  which  alone  can 
secure  bus.  ;  and  the  enterprise  collapsed. 
BRITISH,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Assu.  Asso.,  founded  in  1857,  with  an  authorized 
cap.  of  ;^  100.000,  in  20,000  shares  of  £$,  This  Co.  was  founded  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Baylis 
immediately  after  his  return  from  Australia.  It  embodied  a  scheme  called  **  Life  Assu. 
Classes,"  which  was  in  fact  a  'lottery."  But  we  must  fall  back  upon  the  prosp. : 

Important  I  The  difficulties  of  life  assu.  removed,  and  its  benefits  rendered  accessible  to  all.  ...  Dis« 
tincttve  advantages  of  the  assu.  classes.  In  effecting  life  assu.  through  the  classes  of  this  Asso.,  the  fol- 
lowing important  advantages  are  presented  to  assurers  :  x.  No  medical  examination,  or  references  to 
private  friends^as  to  health,  habits,  or  personal  hist,  are  required.  2.  Only  one  small  prem.  contribution 
is  necessar]r.  xhis  is  instead  of  a  heavy  ann.  prem.,  as  ususu  in  ordinary  life  assu. '  3.  Some  of  the  pol. 
are  fttll3r  paid  up ;  their  holders  having  nothing  more  to  pay.  These  pol.  are  convertible  securities, 
and  available  immediately,  either  for  the  purposes  of  sale  or  borrowing.  4.  Males  or  females^  or  both, 
whose  ages  range  between  6  and  65  years,  are  eligible  as  members.  5.  Each  class  consists  of  ^ 
members.  Persons  may  enter  any  class,  by  pasdng  the  prem.  contribution  indicated  by  the  tables.  As 
soon  as  a  class  is  formed,  notice  is  given  to  the  members  of  the  time  and  place  appointed  for  the 
election,  and  every  member  is  invited  to  attend,  or  to  send  some  one  to  r^resent  him  or  her.  6. 
Members  incur  no  liability  whatever. 

This  is  the  brief  outline  of  the  scheme,  as  first  presented  by  the  prosp.     Many  of  the 

points  are  afterwards  amplified,  and  they  appear  to  need  it.    Here  is  a  portion  of  the 

''explanation'*: 

From  the  beginning  of  this  century,  down  to  the  present  time,  great  attention  and  much  labour  havo 
been  bestowed  by  scientific  men  upon  the  calculations  which  relate  to  the  bus.  of  life  assu.,  and  nearly 
all  that  could  be  desired  in  this  direction  has  been  accomjrlished«  Little  or  nothing  however  has  yet 
been  done  or  attempted  to  improve  its  practice  or  to  simplify  its  application  to  the  wants  of  the 
community. 
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The  old  system  of  medical  examination,  with  its  lone  and  offaosive  catechism,  has  been  strictly 
adhered  to  and  presenred,  as  though  it  had  been  perfect  m>m  the  first,  and  susceptible  of  no  ftuther 
improvement. 

But  if  progress  has  been  so  great  and  manifest  in  matters  of  calculation  relating^  to  aosu.^  some 
efforts  may  reasonably  now  be  used  to  promote  the  wide  adoption  of  its  benefits,  by  sim^li^n^  its 
practice.  It  is,  therefore,  now  proposed,  with  this  object  directly  in  view,  to  a^ply  tne  principles  of 
assu.  without  having  recourse  to  medical  examination,  and  the  numerous  questions  now  required  to 
be  answered  before  an  assu.  can  be  effected.  Doubtless  some  who  are  terrified  at  any  attempt  at 
innovation,  will  take  alarm  at  this  step.  There  will  ever  be  persons  who  resist,  as  it  were,  in- 
stinctively all  attempts  at  change.  Those,  however,  who  are  capable  of  larger  views,  will  perceive, 
that  vast  numbers,  hitherto  excluded,  will  now  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  benefits  offered  by 
life  assu.,  while  at  the  same  time  the  stability  of  the  office  will  in  no  way  be  endangered.  Beyond  all 
question,  the  present  sjrstem  is  not  only  objectionable,  but  it  is  repugnant  to  the  feelings,  and  repels 
many  who  would  otherwise  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  life  assu.  It  shocks  the  nervous, 
terrifies  those  who  after  an  ordeal  are  rejected  altogether,  and  perhaps  accelerates  some  latent  disorder 
with  which  thev  may  be  affected.  A  remedy  is  now  proposed,  both  comprehensive,  and  in  perfect 
accordance  witn  sound  and  safe  principles,  and  which  possesses  the  great  advantage  of  readenng  all 
attempts  at  fraud  by  concealment  or  murepresentation  impracticable  and  impossible. 

The  only  conditions  imposed  regarding  AailtA  were,  that  persons  of  "notoriously  bad 
health,  or  of  notoriously  bad  habits,"  would  not  be  admitted  as  members.  Satisfactory 
proof  of  age  was  also  required  before  any  pol.  would  be  delivered.  The  prosp.,  returning 
to  the  subject  of  health,  and  selection,  says : 

Under  the  existing  system  of  life  assu.  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  offices  should  exercise  the 
greatest  caution  in  tne  selection  of  lives.  An  indiscriminate  acceptance  of  every  case  would  imperil 
the  stability  of  these  estab.,  and  invite  the  infirm  and  sickly  to  seek  a  participation  in  the  benefits  they 
afford,  at  rates  adjusted  to  suit  those  of  average  health  and  strenp^  only.  .  .  .  Here,  no  discernment, 
no  examination  of  individual  cases  is  requirea ;  the  whole  affair  is  left  simply  to  the  ooeration  of  the 
law  of  average :  the  very  element  which  it  is  necessary  should  have  full  and  perfect  play  in  life  assu. 
transactions.  .  .  .  The  effect  of  selection  under  the  present  system,  though  indispensable,  stunts  Ae 
growth  of  life  assu.  by  excluding  firom  its  benefits,  except  at  exorbitant  rates,  those  very  persons  who 
really  stand  most  in  need  of  its  assistance.  .  .  . 

We  now  reach  the  tables,  of  which  we  must  try  to  give  a  brief  and  intelligible  de> 
scription.  They  extended  over  classes  A.  to  H.  The  coi^butions  of  the  members 
of  each  class  varied  according  to  their  several  ages,  and  were  so  contrived  that  the 
aggregate  of  the  contribution  or  prem.  paid  should  purchase  several  paid-up  pol.  in  each 
class.  For  instance,  in  class  A.  there  would  be  drawn  among  the  50  contributors,  i 
pol.  for  £2$,  and  5  for  £St  each  fully  paid  as  to  prems.  The  amount  of  the  pol.  being 
payable  on  the  death  of  its  holder.  In  class  D.  there  were  I  fully-paid  pol.  for  £$00, 
and  5  for  ;f  100  each.  The  classes  £.  to  H.  inclusive  embraced  some  paid-up  pol.  for 
whole  term  of  life ;  and  some  short-term  poL — making  the  matter  more  complicated. 
We  may,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  an  example  of  the  working  of  class  1).  The 
class  having  its  fidl  complement  of  50,  the  drawing  takes  place.  If  the  6  fortunate 
persons  should  be  aged,  say  15,  25,  35,  40,  50,  and  60,  the  contribution  and  benefits 
would  come  out  as  follows  : 

Age  15  having  paid  £S    ^    4  gains  a  paid-up  pol.  for  £s<x>. 


It 

9t 
»» 
it 


25         »  M      £9   13     4  »  n  £j<»- 


35       M         „  ;f "     6    8  „  „  ;fioo. 

40       ..         »)  £^2    6    8  „  „  jfioo. 

50        »»  »»  £h     84  „  „  ;flOO. 

60  „  „    ;fl7     16       8  „  „  ;flOO. 

The  other  44  persons  in  the  class  obtained  nothing ;  but  were  told  by  the  prosp.  that 
they  might  join  another  class,  and  try  their  luck  again  !  A  writer  in  the  Post  Mag,y 
under  date  13th  April,  1858,  and  under  signature  '*  Aleph,*'  pointed  out  that  the  prems. 
proposed  to  be  charge!  were  very  ample  for  the  benefits  offered. 

From  the  first  there  was  a  doubt  whether  this  scheme  did  not  infringe  upon  the  laws 
against  lotteries.  Mr.  J.  H.  Lloyd  gave  a  somewhat  guarded  opinion  that  it  did  not ;  but 
we  believe  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  took  a  different  view.  At  all  events  the  scheme 
of  the  classes  was  abandoned  early  in  1858 ;  and  an  entirely  new  phase  was  presented. 

It  was  upon  the  abandonment  of  this  lottery  project  that  the  ins.  world  was  startled 
out  of  its  slumbers  by  the  announcement  of  the  well-mtentioned  scheme  of  Consols  Ins. 
From  a  project,  which,  of  all  ins.  projects  ever  propounded,  was  the  most  speculative, 
viz.  the  **Ins.  Classes,"  the  Brii.^  Foreign^  and  Colonial  at  once  dashed  into  a  project, 
regarding  which  it  was  asserted  there  could  be  no  speculation — for  all  was  fixed  and  certain. 

We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  Consols  Ins.  plan  here.  That  will  be 
dealt  with  fully  under  its  alphabetical  head.  We  have  only  now  to  record  the  fate  of  the 
present  Co.  after  it  had  made  this  important  change  in  its  system  of  bus.,  and  a  very  few 
words  will  suffice  for  the  purpose.  Before  the  end  of  the  same  year  (1858),  the  Co.  was 
involved  in  the  meshes  of  the  Court  of  Chancery — arising  out  of  an  attempted  fusion  of 
the  interests  of  the  Era  Ins.  Asso.  with  that  of  this  Co.  The  petition  was  indeed 
dismissed  ;  but  the  BriL^  Foreign^  and  Colonial  received  its  death-blow.  In  1859  its 
bus.  became  united  with,  or  merged  into  the  Consols  Ins.  Asso. 

In  1858  the  Co.  had  taken  over  the  bus,  of  the  Brit  Exchequer^  which  was  very  small. 

The  Co.  had  an  accident  ins.  branch.  The  Man.  Director  of  the  Co.  was  T.  H.  Baylis ; 
the  Sec  was  Edward  Moseley.    [Consols  Ins.  Co.] 

VOL.  I.  2^ 
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BRITISH  AND  Foreign  Alliance.— This  Co.  was  projected  in  1858,  by  Mr.  Wm.  StafTord 

and  others ;  but  did  not  go  forward. 
BRITISH  AND  Foreign  Exchange. — ^A  ca  under  this  title  was  projected  in  1855,  for 

dealing  in  reversions,  granting  loans,  and  issuing  life  poL     It  did  not  become  matured. 
BRITISH  AND  Foreign  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  projected  in  1853,  with  an  authorized  cap.  of 

jf  100,000,  in  40,000  shares  of  £2  lor.  (power  to  increase  cap.  to  jf  1,000,000.]    This 

Co.  was  intended  to  be  founded  for  the  purpose  of  taking  over  the  F.  bus.   of  the 

National  Gttardian^  and  to  be  worked  in  connexion  with  the  L.  bus.  of  that  Co.     Mr. 

Jesse  Hobson  was  announced  as  the  Man.     The  project  did  not  go  forward. 
BRITISH  and  Foreign  Life  Assu.  Co.,  projected  in  185 1,  by  Mr.  Geo.  Saunders, 

gentleman,  but  it  did  not  go  beyond  prov.  regis. 
BRITISH  and  Foreign  Marine  Ins.  Co.,  Lim.,  founded  in  Liverpool  in  1863,  with  an 

authorized  cap.  of  ^1,000,000,  in  50,000  shares  of  £70  each,  £\  paid.    The  quoted 

price  (June,  1872),  is  £*j  to  £L     The  Co.  has  branches  in  Lond.  and  Manchester.    Mr. 

R.  N.  Dale  is  Underwriter ;  Mr.  W.  D.  Pritt,  Sec     The  Man.  in  Lond.  is  Mr.  T.  H. 

Wells. 
BRITISH  and  Foreign  Plate-Glass  Ins.  Co.,  Lim.,  founded  in  1870,  with  an  authorized 

cap.  of  ^10,000,  in  shares  of  £2^  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  against  loss  by  accidental 

or  malicious  breakage  of  plate  and  other  descnptions  of  glass. 
BRITISH  AND  Foreign  Reliance  Assu.  Co.,  "for  life,  fire,  marine,  and  general  assn.," 

founded  in  1855,  under  the  title  of  the  New  Alliance,     In  1857  it  took  the  name  above 

given.    The  authorized  cap.  of  the  Co.  was  ;£'i,ooo,ooo,  in  shares  of  £  Mr. 

Thomas  Scott  was  promoter  of  the  Co.     A  prosp.  issued  after  the  change  of  name 

contains  its  general  features, as  ** non-forfeiture pol.  ;"  ** half-credit prems.  ;"  "temporary 

credits;"  "loans;"  "diseased,  doubtful,  or  declined  lives;"  **  deposit  branch;"  *Viww- 

mission  to  the  widows  of  agents  "  : 

The  directors  of  the  Brit,  and  F.  R.,  bein^  fully  convinced  that  the  interests  of  a  co.  are  advanced 
to  a  considerable  extent  hj  havini^  an  active  and  influential  class  of  agents,  and  considering  bow 
unjust  the  sjrstem  is  of  depriving  the  representatives  of  an  agent  at  his  death  of  the  usual  commission, 
when  perhaps  in  the  very  ^rear  whermn  death  occurs  he  may  have  forwarded  more  bus.  to  the  oflioe 
than  any  previous  one  dunng  his  a^^encv,  have  determined  to  allow  to  the  widows  of  agents  the  com- 
mission that  would  have  been  received  Sy  the  agent  during  his  lifetime. 

Next  we  reach  the  "accidental  death  department,"  which  was  a  simple  plagiarism  of  a 
page  from  the  prosp.  of  the  Co.  of  that  name.  Then  the  "  marine  department,"  which 
not  only  embraced  the  ordinary  ins.  of  ship  and  freight,  and  caigo,  but  also  embraced 
"baggage  ins."  of  passengers  and  mariners,  and  "marine  casualty  pol."  Mr.  Edward 
Payton  was  Man.  Director  of  the  Co. 

The  Co.  does  not  appear  to  have  entered  upon  F,  bus.  In  1858  its  Z.  bus.  was  trans, 
to  the  Lxfw  Property^  and  thereafter  the  Co.  carried  on  marine  ins.  only. — See  Brit. 
AND  Foreign  Reliance  Marine. 

BRITISH  AND  Foreign  Reliance  Marine  Ins.  Co. — ^This  Co.  was  founded  under  the 
circumstances  set  forth  in  the  preceding  art.  In  1858  it  took  the  distinctive  title  of 
"  Marine."  In  1859  it  ceased  to  carry  on  any  bus.,  and  passed  into  liquidation,  under 
the  Court  of  Chancery. 

BRITISH  AND  Foreign  Ship  Assu.  Co.— This  Co.  was  projected  in  1850,  by  Mr.  William 
L.  Duff,  Accountant,  Lothbury,  but  it  did  not  go  'beyond  prov.  regis. 

BRITISH  Guarantee  Association,  founded  in  Edinburgh  in  1845,  with  an  authorized 
cap.  of ;f 250,000,  in  2500  shares  of  £10.  The  bus.  of  the  Co.  was  limited  to  "Fidelity 
Guarantee."  The  D.  of  Sett,  of  the  Co.  bore  date  8  April,  1845  ;  but  as  its  main  pro- 
visions are  embodied  in  its  Act  of  Incorp.  to  be  presently  noticed,  we  need  not  dwell  upon 
them  here.     The  prosp.  said : 

The  object  for  which  the  Brit,  Guarantee  Asso.  has  been  estab.  is  to  provide,  by  a  new  application 
of  the  same  principle  [average^t  an  efficient  safeguard  to  the  community  against  losses  arising  through 
fraud,  dishonesty,  or  f&ilure  to  account,  on  the  part  of  persons  holding  offices  of  trust  and  responsibilitj, 
and  tnus  providing  a  remedy  for  the  numerous  evils  attendant  on  the  system  of  private  cautionry  or 
suretyship. 

The  Asso.  possesses  a  cap.  of  1^250,000  subs,  by  about  450  individuals  of  undoubted  means^  and 
responsibility ;  and  the  deed  of  constitution  not  only  provides  that  the  whole  partners  shall  be  jointly 
and  severally  responsible  for  the  engagements  of  the  Asso.,  but  that  the  profits  shall^  under  certain 
regulations,  be  carried  to  its  paid-up  cap. — the  shareholders  only  receiving  in  the  meantime  a  moderate 
rate  of  int.  on  the  contributea  stock ;  thus  creating  a  constantly  increasing  fund  for  payment  of  and 
claims  that  may  arise  against  the  Asso.  ... 

The  bonds  or  pol.  issued  by  the  Asso.  have  been  adjusted  at  the  si^ht  of  the  leading  banking  coa. 
and  other  public  estab.  throughout  Scotland,  and  they  are  conceived  m  the  most  favourable  terms  for 
the  employer,  being  much  more  comprdiensive  than  those  issued  by  the  Guarantee  So.  of  Lond.  and 
other  similar  institutions.  .  .  . 

The  guarantee  of  the  Asso.  is  a  naver-dyinr  security.  Cases  of  de&nlt  have  frequently  occurred, 
where,  upon  inquiry  being  made,  it  was  found  that  all  the  sureties  had  been  dead  for  jrears.  In  banks 
and  oUier  large  public  estab.  where  the  securities  aue  numerous,  and  the  obligants  resident  in  manv 
<UIEerent  parts  ot  the  country,  at  a  distance  from  head-quarters,  it  becomes  nearly  impossible  to  watcn 
over  the  continued  existence  of  the  cautioners.  .  .  . 

Obvious  and  important  as  are  the  advantares  thus  offered  by  the  Asso.  to  employers  of  every  class, 
it  confers  benefits  no  less  valuable  upon  those  who  require  to  find  security  for  their  fidelity.  The 
difficulty  of  obtaining  security  for  personal  integrity  has  placed  an  insuperable  barrier  in  the  way  of 
many  persons  of  the  highest  character  and  ability.  .  .  . 

In  1846  the  Co.  obtained  a  special  Act,  9  &  10  Vict.,  cap.  ccclxxv. — An  Act  to  Incorp. 
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the  Brit.  GuaraTiiee  Asso,  The  incorp.  here  given  is  only  of  a  limited  nature,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  of  1837,  of  which  we  slmll  speak  under  Legislation  for  and 
Affecting  Ins.  Asso. 

.  In  1854  the  Co.  obtained  another  special  Act,  17  &  18  Vict.,  cap.  ccxvi. — An  Act  to 
Repeal  and  Amend  the  Act  for  Incorp.  the  Brit.  Guarantee  Asso.  y  and  to  make  further 
Provisions  as  to  the  Management  and  Regulation  thereof.  The  Co.  was  empowered  to 
appoint  a  Board  of  Management  in  Lond.  The  repeal  of  the  former  Act  was  not  to 
revive  powers  of  D.  of  Sett.    The  Co.  was  re-incorp.  by  the  present  Act,  but  [sec,  40] : 

No  bond  or  pol.  given  or  entered  into  by  the  Co.  shall  in  any  wise  limit  or  restrict  the  general 
liability  of  the  Co.  or  its  individual  members,  as  regards  the  recovery  of  any  moneys  by  such  bond  or 
pol.  to  be  secured. 

Sec.  55  of  the  Act  provided  that  the  guarantee  of  the  Co.  might  be  taken  in  lieu  of 
security  required  from  persons  in  public  offices  and  employments ;  and  sec  58,  that  llie 
like  guarantee  might  be  taken  in  lieu  of  security  required  from  persons  connected  with 
the  fulministration  of  the  Poor  Laws  in  England  and  Ireland ;  and  by  sec.  62  officers  of 
savings'  banks  were  brought  within  its  range.  By  sec.  72  a  list  of  shareholders  and  bal. 
sheet  were  to  be  sent  annually  to  the  Boax3  of  Trade,  who  might  direct  paid-up  cap.  of 
Co.  to  be  increased. 

The  Man.  of  the  Co.  was  Ralph  Erskine  Scott ;  the  Sec.  Robert  Mackay ;  the  Sec  in 
Lond.  was  David  Forrest.  In  1862  the  bus.  of  the  Co.  was  trans,  to  the  European^  on 
terms  of  great  advantange  to  the  shareholders  of  this  Asso. 
BRITISH  Guarantee  of  Trust  Co.,  for  "Guaranteeing  the  Fidelity  of  Persons  Employed 
by  others,"  projected  in  1840,  with  a  proposed  cap.  of  jf  100,000,  in  20,000  shares  of  ^5. 
The  prosp.  said : 

It  is  thought  that  by  the  exercise  of  due  vigilance,  and  a  searching  inquiry  into  the  character  and 
previous  haoits  of  the  persons  who  are  proposed,  few,  if  any,  claims  will  arise  ap^nsft  the  Co.  In  this 
respect  the  bus.  of  the  Co.  will  differ  essentially  from  that  of  a  life  office,  against  which  claims  must 
necessarily  arise  at  the  death  of  the  parties  whose  lives  are  assu.  ... 

To  protect  the  shareholders  from  loss  without  in  any  way  lessening  or  impairing  the  broad  and 
unrestricted  security  given  to  the  public,  the  best  information  has  been  obtained,  and  calculations 
made,  whvh  have  enabled  the  Co.  to  prepare  rates  of  charge,  which  are  considered  amply  sufficient 
to  protect  them  against  any  loss  which  may  arise  from  the  dishonesty  of  persons  whose  fidelity  shall 
be  guaranteed. 

Co.  to  be  dissolved  when  one-third  of  the  subs.  cap.  lost.  First  division  of  profits  to 
be  made  in  Jan.  1843 — afterwards  annually.     The  project  never  became  developed. 

BRITISH  Guardian  Life  Assu.  Fund,  founded  in  1869,  under  the  title  of  National 
Widows^  with  an  authorized  cap.  of  ;^20,ooo.  in  shares  of  ;^i,  Mr.  C.  W.  Roe  being  the 
Act.  Name  changed  1872 ;  and  17th  July,  same  year,  petition  presented  for  winding 
up  the  Co. 

BRITISH  Homceopathic  and  General  Life  Assu.,  Annuity  and  Rev.  Int.  Co. — A 
Co.  under  this  title  was  projected  in  1849,  but  no  substantial  progress  was  made  beyond 
prov.  r(%is. 

BRfTISH  Imperial  Ins.  Corp.,  Limited,  ** for  Gov.  Security,  Banking,  Life,  and  Self 
Ins.,''  founded  in  Manchester  in  1867,  with  an  authorized  cap  of  ;f200,ooo,  in  200,000 
shares  of  £^\ — first  issue  100,000  shares.  Power  is  taken  to  increase  the  cap.  to 
;f  2,000, 000.     The  art.  of  asso.  of  the  Co.  bear  date  10  Jan.,  1867. 

The  prosp.  says  this  Co.  is  founded  "for  the  purpose  of  introducing  important  ad- 
vantages into  the  practice  of  Life  Ins."    These  are  set  out  as  follow  : 

1.  A  system  of  Gov.  security  banking  life  ins.  A  banking  account  being  opened  in  Gov.  securities 
for  each  pol..  to  the  credit  of  which  its  full  value  is  placed  year  by  year,  and  held  in  trust,  as  the 
property  of  toe  insurer. 

2.  Assigning  to  e€u:hpol.  a  current  realizable  value  for  every  prem.  paid,  such  value  being  deter- 
mined by  a  pub.  valuation  table,  which  value  is  indorsM  on  each  pol. 

%.  The  investment  in  Gov.  securities  in  trust,  as  the  sole  Property  of  the  insurer,  of  the  full  value 
of^each  pol.  for  eveir  prom,  paid,  such  value  not  being  liable  for  any  other  engagement  than  that  of 
providing  for  the  pol. 

4.  The  vesting  absolutely  the  full  power  to  control  the  value  of  every  pol.  in  each  insurer. 

5.  The  value  of  a  pol.-banking  account  under  this  svstem  amounts  to  nearly  50  p.c.  of  all  prems.  paid. 

6.  Making  life  pol.  negociable  securities  of  the  highest  order,  always  available  to  their  holders  for 
monetary  purposes. 

The  scheme  is  in  fiict  Dr.  Farr's  system  of  "Consols  Ins.,"  with  some  modifications 
introduced  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Baylis.  As  we  intend  to  deal  with  the  Consols  system  speci- 
fically under  its  alphabetical  head,  we  need  not  dwell  upon  it  here  ;  but  we  have  to  deal 
with  the  special  features  of  this  particular  Co. 

This  Co.  has  a  distinguishing  feature  from  the  Consols  Assu.  Asso.,  not  in  principle, 
but  in  practice,  viz.  that  whereas  in  that  co.  the  claims  were  to  be  paid  in  Consols, 
and  the  surrender  values  in  cash,  in  this  case  the  very  reverse  is  adopted.  The  claims  are 
payable  in  cash  :  the  surrender  values  in  Consols,  This  is  unquestionably  a  very  great 
improvement 

The  Co.  has  adopted  the  system  of  "Local  Trusts" — that  is,  of  placing  the  funds  of 
each  district  under  the  control  of  two  trustees  in  that  district,  by  whom  alone  any  portion 
of  such  funds  can  be  withdrawn.  There  is  also  a  general  Deed  of  Trusty  vesting  powers 
in  C<mtral  Trustees. 
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The  following  T.  shows  the  annual  growth  of  the  Co.*s  bus.  : 

Year  ending  June  30,  1868,    Pot  Issued  115,   Insuring  ;f23,850. 

1869  „  226         „        Z64,790. 

1870  II  459         II      /'^38,825. 

1871  „  718         „      ;f  193, 180. 
Total  prems.  received  to  30  June,   1871,  ^19,789 ;  total  claims  paid  to  same  date, 

£276$,     The  bus.  of  the  year  ending  June,  1872,  will  not  show  any  marked  increase. 

The  Co.  has  a  non-par.  branch,  the  investments  in  which  are  made  in  Indian  securities, 
purchased  with  a  view  of  realising  a  rate  of  int.  of  not  less  than  4  p.c. 

The  annual  audit-sheets  of  the  Co.  form  one  of  its  more  marked  features.  The  object 
of  these  is  to  show  the  amount  of  Consols  standing  to  the  credit  of  every  poL  in  force  at 
the  close  of  each  financial  year. 

The  plan  of  the  Co.  has  been  much  commented  upon  by  the  press ;  in  some  cases 
receiving  the  highest  laudation,  in  others  the  reverse.  The  following,  from  the  Inntrafue 
Record,  may  be  regarded  as  the  utterance  of  an  able  and  impartial  authority  : 

The  promoters  are  very  sanguine  about  the  profits  they  are  going  to  make,  since  they  state  that  the 
shareholders  will  secure  at  least  5  p.c.  int.  on  their  investment.  But  where  are  all  these  profits  to 
come  from  ?  Thev  point  to  the  enormous  profits  made  by  the  most  successful  of  existing  cos. ;  but 
these  cos.  realizea  nearly  all  their  profits  by  investing  their  funds  at  a  rate  of  int.  considerably  higher 
than  3  p.c.  This  will  not  affect  the  present  office  at  all.  The  only  source  of  profit  they  have  is  what 
they  can  save  out  of  the  proportion  of  prems.  allowed  for  expenses,  and  perhaps  a  very  small  sum 
from  the  pajrment  of  the  surrender  values  in  stock  instead  of  cash,  ana  the  difference  in  the  int.  on  the 
investments  made  when  the  funds  are  at  a  discount.  ^  Before  the  shareholders  can  get  5  p.c,  they  must 
make  ;^zo,ooo  p.a.  profit  out  of  the  above  sources^  since  they  are  to  have  only  20  p.c.  of  the  profits 
realizea ;  and  it  win  be  many  years  before  they  will  be  able  to  make  that  amount.  The  profits  can 
never  be  but  a  small  fraction  of  those  realized  by  other  well-established  offices,  and  on  that  score  ifacy 
will  never  be  able  to  compete  with  them.  .  .  . 

The  Co.  make  a  great  point  in  the  prosp.  of  their  scheme  of  pub.  a  table  whereby  each  pol.-holder 
can  tell  the  value  of  his  pol.,  and  which  certainly  has  manv  advantages — all  fully  set  forth ;  but  some 
of  their  remarks  are  very  unjust  to  other  offices,  for,  although  we  only^  recollect  seeing  one  other 
prosp.— there  mar  be  more — in  which  the  surrender  values  are  pub.,  still  the  offices  nearly  always 
state  that  they  will  give  at  least  one^third  of  the  prems.  paid.  Instead  of  giving  ivf7,  or  something 
very  insignificant,  as  stated  in  the  prosp.  before  us,  the  offices  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  a  very  libersu 
value  for  their  pol.,  and  freouently,  when  a  pol.  has  been  in  force  some  vears  and  has  received  large 
bonus  add.,  the  sum  allowed  for  its  surrender  has  far  exceeded  that  put  rorward  by  this  Co.  We  may 
also  mention,  for  the  information  of  Dr.  Farr.  that  there  are  offices  which  return  50  p.c.  of  the  prems. 
ann.  to  the  assured,  and  will  besides  give  a  liberal  value  on  the  surrender  of  the  pol. 

These.remarks  will  apply  equally  to  any  other  Co.  transacting  bus.  on  the  same  footing; 
but  as  they  were  specially  addressed  to  this  Co.,  we  reproduce  them  here. 

It  only  remains  to  be  added  that  the  Co.  is  under  conscientious  and  energetic  manage- 
ment. Mr.  John  A.  Feigan,  the  Gen.  Man.  (and  sole  owner  of  the  copyright  in  the 
project),  is  an  earnest  believer  in  its  success.  He  believes  the  large  amount  of  cap. 
already  sunk  in  the  enterprise  will  bring  a  bus.,  which  iu  the  end  will  be  productive  of 
profits  adequate  to  yield  a  return  upon  and  replace  all  expenditure  incurred.  Mr.  Wm. 
Da  vies,  the  Sec.,  is  alike  energetic  and  sanguine.  The  auditor  is  Dr.  Farr,  F.R.S.,  than 
whom  no  man  is  entitled  to  greater  respect.  The  Trustees — both  central  and  local — ^are 
men  of  known  position  [it  is  not  their  function  to  take  any  part  in  the  details  in  the 
management],  and  the  Directors  are  all  men  of  bus.  We  shall  watch  the  future  of  the 
Co.  with  much  interest 
BRITISH  Industry  Life  Assu.  Co.,  founded  in  1852,  with  an  authorized  cap.  of /'ioo,ooo, 
in  20,oco  shares  of  ;^5  ;  power  to  increase  to  ;f  200, coo.  This  Co.  was  understood  to  have 
been  founded  by  some  of  the  men  foremost  in  the  management  of  the  late  Feargus 
O'Connor's  land  scheme— a  scheme  which,  however  well  intentioned,  was  made  the 
pretext  for  the  most  shameful  abuses,  political  and  financial.  The  prosp.  speaks  of  the 
Co.  as : 

Adapted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  middle  and  industrial  classes  by  granting  pol.  as  low  as 
j^S,  or  under  that  amount,  according  to  age ;  by  accepting  prems.  in  weekly,  monthly,  quarterly,  ha1f> 
yearly,  and  ann.  pa3rments ;  by  protecting  the  assurers  where  circumstances  arise  to  interfere  with 
their  regular  payments,  and  other  decided  advantages  unattainable  by  the  rules  of  general  assu.  offices. 

Then,  speaking  of  L.  ins.  generally,  it  says : 

Clothing  life  assu.  in  the  humblest  possible  habiliments,  disguising  its  virtues  under  the  most  re< 
treatinjg:  form  that  ingenuity  could  invent,  it  would  yet  be  difficult  to  prevent  the  most  unpractised  eye 
from  discovering  the  presence  of  a  true  niend ;  indeed  a  guardian  angel,  whose  ministering  objects 
cannot  but  be  considered  little  less  than  divine.  .  .  . 

An  inspection  of  the  following  T.  will  show  that  the  interests  of  all  classes  have  been  consulted  in 
their  formation,  and  that  the  poor  man  may  follow  the  dictates  of  a£Fection  and  duty,  by  using  the 
road  now  thrown  open  to  his  use.  It  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  not  neglect  or  delay  embracing  the  means 
thus  afforded  bim  of  showing  to  a  discerning  ^uolic,  that  the  coarser  cloth  does  not  always  cover  the 
coarsest  heart,  and  that  the  poor  man's  affection  for  his  offspring  issues  from  as  pure  a  source,  and 
flows  as  determinedly  along,  as  may  that  of  the  generality  of  those  who  are  termed  the  better  classes. 

We  shall  see  presently  how  well  the  interests  of  the  "poor  man  "  were  regarded  by  the 
then  managers  of  this  Co. 

In  the  ordinary  prosp.  was  a  Table  [No.  xvii.]  showing  the  annu.  that  might  be  secured 
at  the  age  of  either  50,  55,  60,  or  65,  receivable  until  death,  by  a  weekly  payment  oione 
shilling,  **  Prems.  cease  when  annu.  commences^  and  will  be  all  returned  in  case  of  earlier 
death.  Thus  a  person  aged  25  might  by  paying  \s.  per  week  secure  an  annu.  of 
£(i  IS.  6d.  to  commence  at  50 ;  or  ^9  4^.  gd,  to  commence  at  55  ;  £14  lor.  ^.  at 
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60,  or  £2^  3^.  9</.  at  65.     We  assume  this  T.  had  the  authority  ot  Mr.  £.  Ryley,  who 
was  "Consulting  Act." 

Next  we  arrive  at  the  "Tables  of  the  Family  Friendly  So^ — which  was  worked  in 
connexion  with  the  Co.,  its  name  being  appended  to  the  name  of  the  Co.  in  many  of  the 
publications.     Here  we  are  told  : 

The  committee  of  management  have  devoted  much  and  serious  attention  to  the  consideration  of 
fnining  cemtaliies^  arising  from  explosions  and  other  accidents,  causing  instantaneous  death  to  the 
heads  and  branches  of  dependent  families,  involving  the  latter  in  present  destitution  and  future 
misery.  To  meet  this,  they  propose  to  grant  pol.  for  sums  of  jf  25  each,  payable  within  14  days  of 
death  from  casualties  only ;  such  pol.  to>  d»  granted  without  respect  to  a^e,.  upon  an  ann.  payment  of 
3^.  f)d,  made  in  advance ;  or  by  a  weekly  payment  of  one  penny ^  ox — to  suit  the  pay-table  of  tne  miner 
— 2d,  p.  fortnight. 

Then  follow  the  Life  Tables,  specially  prepared  for  the  "  Industrial  branch."  These 
we  shall  speak  of  more  fully  under  Inpustriai.  Ins. 

The  Co.  speedily  obtained  a  considerable  bus.  The  following  return  we  obtain  Irom 
its  various  pubw  reports  ? 

6  months  ending  1852    Pol.  Iss.  io,.3S6    Sum  Ins.  if  160^163    Ann.  Inc.  ;f4905. 

»  1853  „  36,400  ,^  Z595.4OO  „      ;fl8,I02. 

The  first  Sec.  of  the  Co..  was  Michael  0*Gcady  ;  the  Pravincial  Man.,  Thomas  Clark. 
Towards  the  close  of  X853,  these  names  disappear  from  the  prosp.,  and  Mr.  F.  £.  Kew 
became  Sec  The  cause  which  led  to  this  change  may  be  traced  to  the  events  which 
transpired  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  Towa  Hall  at  Birmingham  on  the  20th  Sept.  in  that 
year  (i^SSV  1*l^is  meetii^  was  called  in  the  guise  of  a  "tea  meeting,"  but  was  evidently 
designed  as  an  advertisement  for  future  operations.  $ut  events  took  a  very  unexpected 
turn.  The  character  of  the-  men  in  power  was  freely  canv^^sed  ;,  and  the  preten$ioa»  of 
the  Co.  were  found  to  be  somewhat  fallacious. 

We  cannot  follow  in  detail  the  events  of  this  most  eventful  meeting.  We  shall  speak 
of  a  few  of  the  principal.  The  Directors  openly  spoke  of  having  a  guarantee  fund — the 
cap. — of  ;^ioo,ooo,  but  at  that  very  time  some  650  shares  were  alone  held  by  bond  fide 
holders.  But  whatever  the  cap.  might  have  been,  it  could  not  benefit  the  great  majority 
of  the  poL-holders  ;  for  the  pol.  were  mostly  granted  by  the  Friendly  So.,  to  which  the 
cap.  did  not  relate  !  Again,  the  income  of  the  Asso.  was  stated  to  be  ;^2 7,000  p.a.  at 
that  date ;  but  the  claims,  if  paid,  would  prob.  have  absorbed  all  the  money — for  all  lives 
ins.  for  less  than  £^0  were  accepted  without  medical  examination  !  The  Provincial  Man. 
— a  few  years  beibre  a  working  weaver  in  Stockport— was  now  drawing  a  salary  of  £^oo 
p.a.  from  the  Co.  It  was  suspected  the  other  officials  were  being  paid  at  a  like  extravagant 
rate.    The  whole  thing  in  fact  was  a  delusion  and  a  sn^e« 

The  change  of  management  came.  The  bus.  was  put  upon  a  sounder  footing.  The 
following  are  the  figures  for  the  two  succeeding  years : 

1855  New  Pol.  Issued    9638    Sum  Ins.    /i4i,03i    NewPrems.  ^5767. 

1856  „  17,760         „  Z177.893  .»  >f7040. 

We  have  not  the  later  figures.  The  Co.  carried  on  bus.  until  nearly  the  dose  of  i860, 
when  its  fimds  and  connexions  were  trans,  to  the  Prudential. 

BRITISH  Ins.  Office  from  Fire. — ^This  was  one  of  the  projections  of  the  South  Sea  era. 
We  shall  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  circumstances  attending  its  early  formation  in 
our  Hist,  of  Fire  Ins.  Its  proposed  cap.  was  ;^2,ooo,ooo,  the  subs,  for  which  was 
taken  on  16  Feb.  1720,  at  Three  Tun  Tavern,  Swithin*s-alley.  It  had  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  bond  fide  undertaking  from  the  beginning.  Meetings  of  the  subscribers  were 
held.  Offices  were  taken  at  Mr.  Geo.  Strahan's.  "  over  against  the  Royal  Exchange."  It 
was  determined  to  proceed  with  bus.  Application,  to  this  ei^d.  was  m^de  to  Parl.^  but  was 
refused  by  the  Privy  Council  in  July,  1720. 

BRITISH  AND  Irish  Ins.  Office. — A  Co.  under  this  title  was  transacting  F.  bus,  in  Ireland 
in  1835.  Its  duty  return  for  that  year  amounted  to  ;^l636  13X.  10^  In  1842  its  duty 
return  reached  ;f  2183.     It  died  out  in  the  following  year.. 

BRITISH  Isles  Life.— A  Ca  under  this  title  was  foujided  ia  Lond.,  iu  1860,  by  Mr.  Thos. 
Walker,  Actuary.     In  the  following  year  ijt  passed  out  of  existence. 

BRITISH  Isles  Transferektial  F.  anu  L*.  Asau.,  Annuity,  Mutual.  Enddwhent, 
EcoNOMiCj  and  Educational  Asso. — This  Co.  was  projected  in  1852  by  Henry 
Thomas  Cole,  but  what  its  particular  aim  was,  beyond  bearing  the  most  enigmatical  title 
ever  gives  to  an  ins.  o^e,  we  cannot  now  discover.    It  did  not  go  beyond  prov.  regis. 

BRITISH  Legal  Ljfe  A,ss]u.  and  Loan  Co.,  Ljnu,  founded  in  Glasgow  in  1863,  with  an 
authorized  cap.  of  ^io,opo,  in  2000  shares  of  ;£*$  ;  power  to  increase  cap.  to  ^  100,000. 
The  prospectus  says  :  ^ 

This  Co.  was  estab.  specially  for  the  benefit  of  the  indostrial  classes,  by  alFording  to  them  all  the 
advantages  of  a  friendly  so.,  with  none  of  the  risks  connected  therewith ;  combined  with  thp  security 
and  respectability  of  an  assu.  co.  .  .  . 

In  the  case  of  family  pol.,  the  prems.  upon  all  lives  therein  mentioned  shall  be  continued  and  paid 
during  life ;  and  any  payment  made  less  than  the  whole  amount  due  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of 
all  the  lives  equally,  and  not  to  any  one  particular  life ;  and  that  upon  the  dea4:h  or  withdrawal  of  any 
one  name  or  life,  the  pol.  shall  become  void,  but  a  new  pol.  and  book  will  be  issued  to  those  remaining, 
which  must  be  accepted  and  paid  for.  .  .  . 

A  stamped  pol.  will  be  issued  to  every  accepted  proposer  or  family  of  proposers,  when  tiiey  have 
been  13  full  weeks  proposed  to  the  Co.^  if  applied  £qx  and  paid  for  ^  the  atmce« 
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This  system  of  **  Family  Ins.**  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  Friendly  Sos. 
The  Man.  of  the  Co.  is  Henry  Steel ;  the  Act.  R.  W.  Hamilton. 

BRITISH  Life  Assu.  Co.,  Lim.,  founded  in  Lond.  in  1870,  with  a  regis,  cap.  of  £sooo,  in 
shares  of  ;^5.  The  bus.  extends  to  annu.,  endow.,  and  guar.  There  was  a  peculiar 
feature  about  this  asso.  in  the  matter  of  the  qualification  of  directors.  They  were  to  be 
qualified  in  one  of  three  ways :  either  by  shares  upon  which  £200  shouId.be  paid  ;  or  hj 
shares  with  ;f  100  paid,  and  a  life  pol.  for  ;^500 ;  or  by  a  life  pol.  for  ;^iooo.  We  do  not 
find  the  Co.  in  the  list  of  existing  offices. 

BRITISH  Life,  Fire,  and  Rent. — A  Co.  under  this  title  was  projected  in  1850^  by  Mr. 
John  Cook,  Actuary.     It  did  not  mature. 

BRITISH  Marine.— An  ins.  co.  under  this  title  was  projected  in  i860,  by  Mr.  John  Geary. 
It  did  not  go  forward. 

BRITISH  Mercantile  Plate-Glass  Ins.  Co.,  projected  in  Liverpool  in  1863,  by  Richard 
Hayhurst  Rawtenstall.    It  did  not  mature. 

BRITISH  Mercury. — ^The  first  number  of  a  newspaper  under  this  title  was  pub.  27  March, 
1 7 10,  "printed  for  the  Co.  of  the  Sun  F.  office,  in  Threadneedle-street,  behind  the  Royal 
Exchange,  Lond.,  where  policies  in  due  form  are  deliver'd  out  for  insuring  Houses,  moveable 
Goods,  Furniture,  and  Wares,  from  Loss  and  Damage  by  Fire  in  any  Part  of  Gt.  Brit.,  to  the 
value  of  ;£'50o  each  poL,  to  any  person  who  shall  take  them,  paying  the  Stamp  Duty  and 
the  First  Quarter,  viz.,  2s.  if  they  desire  no  British  Mercury ^  or  zs.  6d,  if  they  will  have  it. 
Lond. :  Printed  by  Hugh  Meere,  at  the  Black  Fryers  in  Black  Fryers^  where,  and  at  the 
Sun  office^  advertisements  are  taken  in,**  We  shall  have  to  speak  further  of  this  pub. 
in  our  hist,  of  the  Sun  F.  office. 

BRITISH  Mutual  Life  Assu.  So.,  founded  in  1844,  with  a  highly  respectable  direction. 
The  prosp.  said : 

This  So.  is  estab.  strictly  on  the  mut.  principle,  and  will  be  found  peculiarly  adapted  to  aid  the  best 
intentions  of  the  provident  members  of  society ;  for  by  the  lowness  of  the  prems.  ike  greatest  ^ment 
benefit  is  secured  to  all;  and  by  the  equitable  division  of  the  accumulated  profits,  those  vnic  may 
attam  the  average  duration  of  life  will  derive  ^e  greatest  future  benefit  in  parti,  in  the  distribution  <n 
the  surplus,  which  combines  the  advantage  of  a  Tontine  with  those  0?  an  ordinary  L.  asso. 

The  prems.  deduced  from  the  Gov.  Experience^^  with  such  add.  as  to  provide  perfect  safety,  are 
accurately  adjusted  to  the  several  ages — at  the  early  and  middle  ages  they  are  about  one-fourth  lower 
than  at  most  offices.  The  advantage  of  receiving,  for  the  same  prem.,  a  pol.  of  ;^i25o  instead  of  one 
for  £1000  is  sufficiently  obvious,  and  needs  no  comment. 

Then  we  have  an  explanation  of  the  method  of  distributing  the  surplus,  which  is 
declared  to  be  "at  once  safe,  equitable,  and  favourable  to  good  liveSi"  the  first  and  the 
last  of  which  three  propositions  may  be  granted : 

The  surplus  is  reserved  entirely  for  those  members  who  survive  the  Period  at  which  their  prnss,y 
with  accumulated  int.  at  5  /.c,  amount  to  the  sums  assured^  and  is  thereafter  divisible  accord!^  to 
the  value  of  the  several  pol.,  and  not  according  to  a  fixed  per-centage  at  all.  .  .  .  [Sukplus,  Dis- 
tribution OF.] 

Diseased  lives  were  ins. ;  half-credit  given  for  seven  years,  and  a  free  poL  given  on 
surrender  of  pol.  of  seven  years'  standing,  "corresponding  to  the  then  value  of  the 
previous  prems.  paid."    Again  : 

Loans  on  personal  or  other  approved  security  are  readily  obtainable  by  means  of  the  Brit.  Mut. 
Subscription  Loan  Assu.  Classes^  which  are  estab.  in  connexion  with  tms  So.  upon  equitable  and 
advantageous  terms,  repayable  by  easy  instalments,  extending  over  lengthened  periods. 

These  loan  classes  resembled,  in  their  mode  of  working,  the  machinery  of  building  sos., 
except  that  the  security  rendered  for  the  advance  obtain^  was  mostly  personal ;  and  a  L. 
pol.  therefore  formed  an  element  in  the  seciuity.  The  payments,  and  after  a  loan  the 
repayments,  were  by  monthly  instalments. 

In  an  early  prosp.  we  find  the  following  unique  announcement :  A  liberal  commisswn 
will  also  be  paid  to  ladies  (who  prob.  are  generally  the  parties  most  benefited  by  L.  assu.) 
on  all  bus.  they  may  introduce  to  the  office:"* 

The  progress  of  the  So.  was  slow.  In  March  185 1  the  amount  of  L.  bus.  on  its  books 
consisted  of  780  pol. ,  ins.  ;f  I43f959,  yielding  in  ann.  prems.  £'^2.2,  The  average  age  of 
the  lives  ins.  was  under  32}  years ;  the  average  amount  of  each  pol.  being  ^  183. 
The  "loan  classes"  had  been  the  means  of  bringing  bus.  and  providing  means  for  the 
employment  of  the  funds  of  the  So. 

The  So.,  we  believe,  was  orig.  founded  under  the  Joint-Stock  Cos.  Regis.  Act,  1844. 
A  new  D.  of  Sett.,  was  afterwsutls  prepared,  dated  i  Jan.,  185 1.  This  deed  contained 
the  ordinary  provisions  for  regulating  ins.  asso.  ;  and  it  also  provided  for  the  dissolution 
of  the  So.  and  a  division  of  the  assets  among  the  members  on  a  resolution  passed  by  three- 
fourths  at  a  general  meeting ;  but  the  deed  contained  no  provisions  for  this  amalg.  of  the 
So.  with,  or  the  sale  of  its  business  to  any  other  asso.  The  omission  of  these  powers  has 
been  the  occasion  of  much  trouble  and  expense. 

On  the  loth  Oct.,  1868,  a  provisional  agreement  was  entered  into  between  this  So.  and 
the  Prudential  Co.  for  a  trans,  of  the  bus.,  assets,  and  liabilities  of  the  So.  to  the  Co. 
This  agreement  contained  a  clause  providing  that  each  of  the  directors  should  receive 
;^6oo,  and  the  Sec.  ;f  5000,  by  way  of  compensation  for  loss  of  office.  This  portion  of  the 
arrangement  was  made  the  subject  of  an  attack  through  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  but  it 
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was  held  by  the  Master  of  the  R(JIs»  and  also  by  the  Lords  Justices^  that  it  did  not 
invalidate  the  amalg. 

On  the  30th  Oct.,  same  year,  the  So.  was  regis  under  the  Cos.  Act,  1862,  with  a  yiew 
to  the  final  carrying  out  of  the  arrangement  entered  upon.  On  the  17th  Nov.  a  meeting 
of  the  So.  was  called,  at  which  resolutions' were  earned  by  the  requisite  majority  to  the 
following  effect : 

I.  That  the  agfreement  made  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  So.  with  the  Prudeniial  Assn.  Co.  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby  approved  and  adopted.  2.  That  the  So.  be  wound  up  voluntarily.  3.  That 
£.  H.  Galsworthy  be,  and  is  appointed  Liq.  of  the  So.,  and  is  authorized,  directed,  and  empowered  to 
carry  out  and  bring  into  operation  the  agreement  with  the  PrudeHtial, 

Thdse  resolutions  being  at  a  later  meeting  duly  confirmed,  the  transfer  was  effected. 
Mr.  Horatio  Southall,  a  sol.  at  Birmingham,  and  the  assignee  of  several  life  policies 
effected  in  the  So.,  challenged  these  proceedings.  On  the  xo  Nov.,  1868^  he  fikd  a  bill 
in  Chancery  to  the  following  efiecjt : 

The  bill  prayed  for  a  declaration  that  the  agreement  of  loth  Oct.  was  beyond  the  powers  of  the  So. 
and  the  Co.,  and  was  invalid  and  void ;  for  an  injunctio»  to  restrain  the  defendants  from  carrying  it 
into  effect,  and  to  restrain  the  directors  of  the  So.  from  selling  or  trans,  the  assets  contrary  to  the 
D.  of  Sett. ;  for  an  order  directing  the  Co.  to  transfer  the  assets  to  the  Ltq.  of  the  So. ;  for  a  decIaratioB 
that  the  So.  ought  to  be  wound  up.  and  its  afEaiis  dealt  with  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
D.  of  Sett. ;  and  for  an  order  for  the  directon  to  repay  the  sums  received  by  them  tor  comp«isatioe 
under  the  agreement. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  dismissed  this  bill  with  costs  in  1870  ;  the  lords  Justices 
confirmed  that  decision  in  1871.  We  believe  there  is  still  an  appeal  to  the  House  of 
Lords  pending.  [Amau^amation.  ]  Mr.  Charles  James  Thicke  was  Sec  of  the  Co.  during 
the  entire  period  of  its  existence. 

BRITISH  Nation  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  founded  in  186^  with  an  authorized  cap.  of  ;£'i,ooo,ooo. 
The  Co.  was  worked  in  conjunction  with  the  British  Nation  L.  office.  In  1864  its  F.  duty 
returns  amounted  to  ;f773  ;  in  1865,  to  £^i*  During  that  year  its  bus.  and  connexions 
were  united  with  the  European. 

BRITISH  Nation  Life  Assu.  Asso.,  founded  in  1854  under  the  Joint- Stock  Cos.  R^iis. 
Act,  1844,  with  an  authorized  cap.  of  jf 300,000,  in  diares  of  ;^i,  "deposit  is.  per  share.'* 
"  All  shareholders — male  or  female — entitled  to  vote  personally  or  by  proxy  ;  with  the 
right  to  be  present  at  all  authorized  meetings  of  the  Cos"  The  Man.  Durector  and  Act. 
of  the  Co.  was,  in  the  first  instance,  Mr.  Francis  Norton  Erkh  ;  while  the  ^'  Consulting 
Act.'*  was  Mr.  Edward  Baylis.  In  a  little  while  Mr.  Erith  disappeared,  and  Mr^  Baylis 
became  Man.  Director  and  Act  Mr.  Henry  Lake  did  not  appear  on  the  scene  until  1857. 
The  first  prosp.  issued  is  so  renuurkable  a  document  that,  but  for  its  extreme  length, 
we  should  have  been  disposed  to  reproduce  it  entire.  We  must,  under  the  circumstances^ 
be  content  with  a  condensation,,  presewing  all  the  main  and  most  remarkable  features. 
Here  is  an  indication  of  the  scope  of  the  business  & 

/W.  abwluie  and  indii^uttMs^  .  .  .  Atsu^againai  paralysis,  blindHess^  accident^  and  deafky 
mhick€%)er  may  occur  first ;  also  during  the  periods  of  pregnancy  and  childbirth  .  .  .  ,  and  family 
provisions  by  way  of  endowment,  .  .  . 

Through  a  benevolent  distribution,  and  an  enlightemed  application  of  its  profits^  advantages  are 
oflFered  in  this  Asso.  on  eqoal  terms,  ta  persons  of  every  class  a;id  degree — to  the  /tvmj^— that  are  not 
to  be  found  in  any  other  co.  existing ;  and  in  the  appropriation  of  one<.tenth  of  its  surplus  gains,  to 
the  all -important  principle  of  protecting  the  pol.  of  the  assured  from  lapsing^  a  feature  is  attached  to 
the  system  of  enduring  excellence  and  incomparable  value. 

All  the  preceding  is  buit  the  preliminary  skirmishing; — the  main  body  of  the  scheme 
has  now  to  be  brought  up  ; 

That  which  has  for  its  object  the  happiness  of  mankind^^and  the  general  wel&ro  of  society,  is  not 
less  moral  in  its  tendency  than  patriotic  in  its  spirit.  The  contingencies  incidental  to  a  world  of 
ceaseless  activity,  competition,  and  commerce,  are  suggestive  of  measures  of  the  loftiest  character, 
and  of  the  noblest  consecrations  of  mind.  To  protect  the  immediate  interests  oif  the  living-^y 
guarding  against  the  effects  of  casualty,  or  the  reverse  of  fortune— is  to  secure  the  prospective  claima 
of  representatives.  It  ift  indeed  the  ouily  guarantee  of  permanent  provision  for  families  dependent 
upon  the  daily  exertion  of  their  £ai,thers.  If  accident,  ana  disease,  or  reverse,. are  not  as  individually 
certain  as  death,  it  ^lonld  be  remembered  that  all  live  in  the  very  woild  and  centre  of  vicissitudes,  and 
that  none,  therdtore,  are  exempted  from  the  consequences  of  calamities,  save  such  as  provide  against 
them.  To 'disregard  the  possible  wants  of*  the  livin^^  is  to  nullify  the  object  of  life  assu.,  excepting 
only  where  men  live  on  tne  int.  of  accumulated  or  inherited  possessions ;  but  the  masses  live  by  th* 
sweat  of  the  brow— by  *' the  dignity  of  labour;"  and  to  the  successors  of  such,  the  painful  resuUs  of 
casualt^r  are  often  as  untimely  and  importunate  as  those  arising  from  death  itself.  Life  assu.,  as  a 
system,  is  only  valuable  in  proportion  as  it  expands  the  power  of  collective  beneficence,  and  protects 
the  living  with  the  certainty  that  gfuards,  by  the  same  agency,  the  interests  of  representatives.  To 
attempt  to  restrain  its  capacities  within  the  boundaries  of  the  laws  of  mort.,  while  its  principle  is 
obviously  capable  of  extension  to  present  wants,  and  the  social  order  of  the  human  race,  is  to  beget  a 


tion  of  a  system  of  benevolent  and  self-benevolent  life  assu.    No  protective  measure  has  ever  been 
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propounded  which  equals  in  safety^  or  rivals  the  certainty  of  life  assu.  Revealing  in  its  operations  a 
purpose  to  uproot  "  tne  charity  which  creates  distress,  but  which  is  insufficient  to  relieve  its  evils,"  it 
commends  itself  to  the  judgment  of  every  individual  in  whom  a  spirit  of  honest  and  honourable 
independence  prevails.  ... 

Nothing  is  offered  by  this  so.  which  is  unattainable ;  nothing-  is  proposed  which  is  simply  spe- 
culative^ or  merely  visionary.    By  a  more  comprehensive  and  intelligent  application  of  profits  than 
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has  hitherto  prevailed — such  application  according  with  the  laws  of  prob. — ^a  distribution  is  proposed 
among  the  assured  and  shareholders  of  the  accumulations  and  gains  of  the  Asso.,  which  cannot  fail 
to  humanise  millions,  and  to  obtain  estimation  among  a  very  lari^e  number  of  persons.  The  application 
•f  wealth  is  not  less  elastic  than  is  the  increase  of  its  accumulations  at  compound  int. ;  and  upon  this 
truth  is  founded  the  practicability  and  excellence  of  the  division  of  profits  nerein  suggested.  On  the 
rational  assumption  that  profits  must  and  wilif  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  accrue  to  the  bus.  of 
the^rr'/.  Nation,  as  they  have  arisen  in  the  elder  ojfficeSt  the  directors  feel  stimulated  in  ^eir  exertions 
tb  extend  the  blessings  of  the  system,  and  to  dlflfuse  more  generally  the  advantages  in  connexion  with 
it.  With  the  strong  conviction  that  honourable  enterprise  ever  commands  success,  and  with  a  know- 
ledge, resulting  from  experience  in  the  practice  of  life  assu.,  that  there  is  abundant  room  for  the  growth 
of  the  principle  upon  which  the  fabric  is  founded — vis.,  that  of  assu.  the  average  to  the  individual — ^tbe 
directors  aim,  by  adequate  rates,  protective  of  the  interests  of  successors,  and  by  an  enlightened 
division  of  profits,  mitigative  of  the  wants  of  the  livin^^  and  promotive  of  social^  moral,  inteOectnaJ, 
and  reli^ous  advancement,  to  give  a  breadth  and  reality  of  usefulness  to  the  Bnt,  Nation,  that  shall 
draw^  to  it  a  continual  accession  of  prosperity ;  and  that  shall  promote  the  elevation  and  sustain  the 
happiness  of  mankind.  After  providing  for  contingent  and  prospective  liabilities,  to  render  the  pay- 
ment of  every  pol.,  on  becoming  a  claim,  alike  prompt  and  indisputable,  and  to  satisfy  attendant 
costs  of  management,  the  intention  is  to  distribute  the  whole  amount  0/  bonus  in  creation  of  funds 
certain  and  increasing,  a£Fectin^  the  immediate  and  future,  relative  and  self-interests,  of  every  member 
and  shareholder  of  the  Co.  This  is  a  grand  innovation  u^n  the  practice  of  the  Primitive  offices,  and 
it  is  an  advance  upon  the  reformatory  method  of  distribution  of  surplus  profits  in  modem  cos.  It  is  a 
complete  reform,  and  perfectly  consistent  with  the  nicest  calculations  which  can  be  made  on  the 
subject ;  it  will  do  much  to  enhance  the  value  of  life  asau.,  and  to  proclaim  with  increased  power  the 
unspeakable  advantages  of  the  system, 

A  great  deal  of  the  preceding  reads  like  a  prophetic  burlesque  of  the  real  fate  and 
incidents  of  the  Co.  But  we  have  not  by  any  means  got  through  all  the  *'  tall  talking  " 
at  present : 

Poor,  evanescent,  and  meagre  is  the  division  of  accumulated  profits  in  a  life  office,  in  which  the 
living  have  no  direct  and  personal  interest,  compared  with  a  system  that  fortifies  against  reverses ; 
encourages  struggling  honesty  ;  sustains  integral,  the  efforts  of  the  past ;  seeks  the  moral,  social,  and 
intellectual  progressiveness  or  all  indentified  with  its  operations :  raises  associated  individuals  beyond 
the  pain  of  eleemosynary  attentions  at  seasons  of  sickness,  old  age,  and  want ;  obliterates  the  de- 
graoing  influences  of  charity,  and  makes  every  xavi  the  conservator  of  comforts  to  his  family.  These 
are  among  the  intentions  for  fulfilment  in  the  Brit.  A'a/iiTM— intentipQS  so  vast  and  beneficent,  and  in 
their  results  so  grand  and  imposing^so  truly  national  in  character  and  consequence,  that  a  reciprocal 
appreciation  of  them  by  the  publtc'is  confidently  relied  on.  Sacredly  reserving  what  is  necessary  for 
the  satisfaction  and  indisputable  payment  of  every  obligation,  either  present  or  future,  the  D.  of  bett. 
provides  that,  out  of  every  j^zoo  profits,  .  .  .  there  shall  be  allotted  and  allocated  a  sum  of  £30,  . .  . 
creative  of  the  following  self-relief  funds,  essentially  devoted  to  the  interests  of  shareholders  and 
assured,  their  midovos  and  orphans,  in  case  of  need,  thus  : 

X.  £iop.c.  as  a  *'  Relief  and  Annu.  Fund,  temporary  or  permanent,  to  aid  and  assist  qualified  and 
assured  shareholders,  who  may  reauire  help  in  the  season  of  distress,  sickness,  old  age,  or  necessity. 

2.  j^iop.c.  to  be  applied  in  two  different  ways :  (i.)  One  moietv  or  half  part  of  such  10  p.c.  to  provide 
Homes  for  necessitous  and  deserving  shareholders  and  assured,  independent  of  rule  or  restraint,  with 
every  suitable  domestic  comfort,  and  to  alleviate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  misfortunes  they  may  have 
been  uncontrollably  visited  with.  (2.)  One  other  moiety  or  next  half  part  of  such  xo  p.c.  to  found  and 
estab.  an  Asyi.um  to  protect  deserving  but  unfortunate  persons — assured  or  shareholders— in  the  event 
of  accident  or  affliction,  involving  temporarv  or  permanent  distress  and  suffering,  where  every  com- 
fort would  be  administered,  and  where  the  advice  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  Co.  would  at  aU  times 
be  available, 

3.  ]^xo  p.c.  as  2^n  immediate  Rbubf  Fund  for  granting  pecuniary  assistance  to  unfortunate  but 
deserving  shareholders  and  assured  in  cases  of  impending  bankruptc3r  or  insolvency — ^the  claimant  being 
required  simply  to  make  a  private  and  confidential  exposition  of  his  or  her  affairs  to  a  committee  of 
investigation  appointed  by  the  directors— a  course  ofprocedure  from  which  honesty  would  not  shrink, 
to  be  saved  from  the  disgrace  of  threatened  ruin.  Inis  most  admirable  feature,  originating  in,  and 
peculiar  to,  this  inst.,  can  scarcely  be  outvied  for  its  practical  utility  and  beneficent  self-ac^ntage. 
Such  unspeakable  privileges  annexing  to  so  wise  an  application  of  surplus  profits  speak  for  themselves. 

4.  A  sum  of  j^io  out  of  every  ;^ioo  profits  creative  of  a  "  Sustbntation  Policy  fUND,"  to  secure  to 
survivors  the  beneficial  interest  of  the  assured  in  their  pol.,  by  preventing  the  lapsing  of  them  through 
temporazT  embarrassment  or  other  causes.  The  practical  excellence  of  this  feature  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. ...  By  such  an  application  of  one- tenth  of  the  profits  of  the  British  Nation,  one  of  the 
strongest  barricades  to  the  universal  adoption  of  life  assu.  is  forced  and  carried  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  justice  and  intelli^ace.  Many — too  many^worthy  parents  have  lived  to  experience  the  bitterness 
of  holding  a  pol.,  which,  after  years  of  anxious  solicitude,  has  lapsed  through  temporary  inability  to 
continue  the  payment  ox  the  prems.  .  .  . 

It  seems  like  a  piece  of  unnecessary  bye-play  to  recount  the  qualifications  necessary  to 
gain  participation  in  these  purely  imaginary  funds  :  yet  as  these  are  set  out  with  becoming 
gravity  in  the  prosp.  before  us,  we  must  briefly  pass  them  in  review. 

As  to  the  three  nrst-named  funds  the  qualifications  were  two-fold  i  (i)that  a  pol.  should 
have  been  effected  for  the  whole  term  01  Ufe,  and  that  5  consecutive  years*  prems.  should 
have  been  paid  thereon  ;  (2)  that  shareholders  should  have  paid  all  calls  and  deposits 
upon  their  shares.  As  to  the  4th  fund,  the  qualification  was,  that  whole«life  pol.  should 
have  been  effected,  and  5  consecutive  years'  prems.  paid  thereon  ;  that  a  confidential  sub- 
mission of  affairs  be  made,  etc. ;  and  that  the  several  sums  advanced  be  repaid  free  of 
int.  on  restoration  of  borrower's  circumstances.    Then  there  is  this  remarkable  provision : 

Until  this  fund  is  adequate  to  the  purpose  contemplated  of  saving  pol.  from  lapse,  all  sums  paid  as 
prems.  will  be  treated  as  single  payment  prems.,  and  corresponding  amounts  paid  on  the  death  of  the 
assured:  that  is,  supposing  an  assu.  in  ^looo  to  have  been  effected  on  a  life  aged  30,  for  the  whole 
term  of  life,  and  having  paid  four  years'  prems.,  the  assured,  if  then  unequal  to  continue  the  ann.pay- 

gients,  would  have  an  absolute  reversion,  at  his  decease,  payable  to  his  representatives,  of  ^^98  i6s.  8d., 
eing  the  collective  amount  of  the  sums  paid  to  the  So. 

We  must  now  proceed  to  recount  the  other  Funds  to  be  created  out  of  profits  : 

5.  A  sum  of  )(^20  out  of  every  j^ioo  profits,  promotive  of  ^i/wca/f^TMa/ purposes,  and  for  the  protection 
of  ihc  orphans,  thus : 

(i.)  xop.c.  for  the  building  and  perpetual  endowment  of  a  "Classical,  Mathematical,,  and  Com- 
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murcial  School^*  adinitting[  boarders,  sons  of  qualified  assured  and  shareholders,  between  the  ages  of 
5  and  14.  The  education  given  will  equal  that  furnished  by  any  of  the  leading  schools  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  whole  course  of  stud^  will  be  a  preparation  for  the  Universities.  The  aim  is  to  raise,  upon  a 
sound  plan  of  mental  discipline,  the  qualifications  of  youth,  that  in  after  years  shall  fit  them  for  the 
daily  duties  of  life,  and  for  introduction  into  official  and  important  stations.  The  government  will 
be  entrusted  to  a  head  master,  whose  office  will  be  the  spiritual  oversight  and  moral  improvement  of 
the  pupils,  with  the  direction  of  their  studies.  U  is  a  rule  abtolute^  and  beyond  ike  control  of  any 
future  act.  of  incorp.^  tkat^  while  the  education  shall  be  strictly  religious  and  scriptural^  the 
principle  of  catholicity  shall  exclude  the  imposition  of  all  Particular  forms.  A  portion  of  this  xo 
p.c.  will  be  reserved  for  founding  and  annexing  scholarships  and  for  supplying  apprenticeship  fees, 
or  other  assistance,  advancing  the  welfare  of  youth  leaving  school. 

(2.)  10  p.c.  for  the  building^  and  perpetual  endowment  of  an  ^'Absolute  Orphan  Asylum," 
desigfned  to  receive  and  educate,  from  their  birth,  the  fatherless  infants  of  qualified  assurers  and 
shareholders,  without  distinction  ofsex^  place^  or  religious  dencmination,  till  the  boys  are  14  and  the 

S'irls  15  years  of  age  respectively.  The  children  would  be  boarded,  clothed,  nursed^  and  €»ducated. 
<y  a  fundamental  law,  denominational  catechisms  are  for  ever  Prohibited  introduction^  nor  will  any 
Particular  religions  forms  be  imposed  upon  any  child.  Children  are  eligible  for  admission  who  have  lost 
oth  {parents — or  the  father  only — or  where  the  father  is  permanently  disqualified  [  ?  1  by  physical  or  other 
affliction.  At  5  years  old  the  boys  are  to  be  drafted  into  the  school.  The  system  of  female  education  will 
be,  in  every  respect,  in  unison  with  the  spirit  of  progressiveness  and  enlightenment.  The  domestic 
regulations  will  De  under  a  well-qualified  person  ol  matronly  habits  and  religious  character.  A  poriion 
oAhis  j^io  p.c.  will  be  reserved  to  afford  girls,  on  leaving  school,  some  adequate  provision  to  advance 
their  comfort  and  respectability.  The  school  and  orphan  funds  of  the  Brit.  Nation  exhibit  a  noble  and 
independent  variation  from  the  excellence  of  their  prototypes,  and  will  essentially  aid  in  the  great 
work  of  civilization. 

Children  of  policy-  and  share-holders  were  to  be  qualified  to  participate  in  the  benefits 
of  either  of  these  foundations  whose  parents  should  have  effected  **  whole-life  pol.,  and  have 
paid  five  consecutive  years*  prems.  thereon — or  being  holders  of  shares,  shall  have  paid  all 
calls  and  deposits  upon  each  share."     We  proceed  : 

6.  A  sum  of  ;^io  out  of  every  ^100  nrofits  to  be  applied  to  the  building  and  perpetual  endowment  of 
an  inst.  in  Lond.  to  be  named  "  Thb  British  Nation  Life  Assu.  Club.  Dedicated  expressly  to  and 
for  the  appropriate  use  of  members  of  the  So.,  assured  and  shareholders,  resident  in  or  visiting  the 
metropolis,  a  social  influence  will  be  imparted  to  this  inst.->-that,  whether  commercially  regarded,  or 
relatively  considered,  will  connect  advantages  with  life  assu.,  which  will  give  to  it  a  power,  precedencv, 
and  impetus  in  behalf  of  whatsoever  is  just  and  good,  national  and  important.  It  is  next  to  impossible 
to  limit  the  breadth  of  consequence  resulting  from  an  asso.  thus  formed  upon  the  principle  of  mut.  co- 
operation. The  object  in  this  instance  is  to  estab.  a  nucleus  that  shall  be  productive  of  constant  new 
life  blood,  from  whence  shall  flow  a  continual  stream  of  intelligence,  compininff  moral  progress  and 
intellectual  enjoyment,  with  the  requirements  of  social  comforts.  [And  90  on  through  the  whole  of  a 
very  long  paragraph.] 

The  qualification  of  membership  to  the  British  Nation  Assu,  Club  was  the  effecting  of 
a  whole-life  pol.  and  paying  one  prem.  If  renewals  not  paid»  benefit  of  club  to  cease. 
As  to  shareholders,  same  as  before. 

7.  A  sum  of  ^10  out  of  every  ^zoo  profits  to  be  appropriated  and  applied  in  the  following  ways : 
(i.)  For  advancing  loans  on  approved  security— personal  or  otherwise — at  a  minimum  rate  of  x  /.c. 
p,a.  int.,  proportioned  to  the  amount  assured,  such  advances  to  be  made  for  a  term  of  years,  to 
qualified  shareholders  and  assured  of  honourable  and  estab.  character,  free  of  charge,  whereby  con- 
siderable benefit  mij^ht  accrue  to  persons  interested  in  the  redemption  of  mortgaged  property.  (2.)  For 
guaranteeing  qualified  assurers  and  assured — either  them  or  their  children^-of  unimpeachable  integrity 
of  conduct — in  situations  of  trust,  without  charging  int.  or  other  expenses,  saving  actual  payments, 
thus  rendering  meritorious  individuals  eligible  tor  trusts  and  eng^agements  that  otherwise  might  be 
unattainable. 

Qualifications  necessary  to  participate  in  those  advantages  were  the  same  as  under  the 

first  three  heads.    Then  there  follows  a  piece  of  biting  satire,  in  this  form,  and  all  in 

italics : 

The  directors  call  Pariicular  attention  to  the  circumstance  that  if  in  the  course  of  iimOf  these 
several  funds  should  prove  more  than  adequate  to  meet  the  orig.  claims  upon  them,  the  D.  of  Sett, 
provides  for  their  application  and  division  (at  the  recommendation  of  the  boards  sanctioned  by  the 
assured  and  shareholelersj  in  any  other  mode,  and  to  any  other  benefit,  whether  in  reduction  of  f  rem. 
or  otherwise,  which  may  suggest  itself  as  advantageous  to  the  general  interest  of  all  connectea  with 
the  So. 

The  scheme  of  distribution  proceeds  : 

8.  A  sum  of  j^io  out  of  every  ;^ioo  profits  applicable  to  the  ultimate  conversion  of  the  Brit.  Nation 
into  a  "  Mut.  Life  Assu.  Asso.,  thus  vesting — by  the  purchase  of  its  shares  at  the  market  price  of 
the  dav — all  its  affairs  in  the  assured. 

Q.  Tlie  remaining  j^io  out  of  every  £iqo  profits  to  belong  to  the  shareholders,  so  long  as  the 
proprietary  continues,  as  a  reasonable  and  just  return  for  the  safety  and  certainty  afforded  to  the  Co. 
in  the  outset,  by  the  advance  and  subs,  of  cap.  Shareholders  to  parti,  in  a  div.  of  not  less  than 
5  Z*^*  /•<>•  vpon  the  orig.  sum  paid—tuch  int.  increasing  year  by  year,  as  the  funds  and  bus.  of  the  So. 
shall  increase — ^and  likewise  to  int.  after  the  uniform  rate  of  ^5  p.c.  p.a.  upon  the  first  amount  of 
profits  and  successive  accumulations,  applicable  as  a  ^''Redemption  Capital  Fund,"  for  the  ultimate 
conversion  of  the  corp.  into  a  "  Mut.  L.  Assu.  Asso."  The  holder  of  zoo  shares  and  upwards  to  200  to 
be  entitled  to  one  vote ;  and  to  an  add.  vote  for  every  add.  zoo  shares  so  held. 

leaving  got  through  these  details,  we  must  be  prepared  for  a  considerable  expansion  ot 
the  heart  and  feelings  of  their  self-deluded  author  and  contriver.     Here  we  have  it :  ' 

Such  are  the  noble,  rational,  beneficent,  and  practical  features  of  the  Brit.  Nation  L.  Assu.  Asso. ; 
and  the  directors  are  solemnly  and  religiously  persuaded  that  w^ith  a  due  share  of  success  in  its 
operations,  the  creation  of  funds  out  of  the  surplus  profits,  and  their  application  to  useful  and 
patriotic  purposes,  cannot  but  sensibly  strengthen  the  bonds  of  society,  and  promote  the  highest  aims 
of  civilization.  Inspiriting  self-protective  measures,  and  conducing  to  that  dignity  which  mitigates 
reverse  and  poverty,  by  guarding  against  their  evils,  charity  is  uprooted  in  the  exercise  of  more 
gracious  means,  and  the  well-regulated  exhibition  of  a  national  pnde,  that  glories  in  the  reputation 
of  honest  independence.    It  should  ever  be  remembered  that  what  has  been  contributed  to  in  the 
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days  of  a  ibnner  prosperity,  cannot  bequeath  its  blessings,  in  any  period  of  adTersity,  gnised  in  the 
character  of  an  alnis-givinfi: ;  but  is  clothed  in  the  prudence  and  foresight  of  qualities  endowed  by 
Providence,  and  is  sanctified  in  a  gratitude  toovtrong  to  declare  itself.  It  is  a  right  and  a  privilege  to 
claim  assistance  in  the  hour  of  want  or  distress,  from  a  Aand  which  common  sense  and  common 
honesty  to  self  and  society  has  helped  to  raise.  Discarding  the  aids  to  spontaneous  generosity,  it  kindles 
a  sentiment  higher  in  tone  and  more  dignified  in  a^>ect,  than  the  mere  gratitude  of  the  recipient  a€ 
favours  solicited  and  conferred.  By  ike  simple  process  of  devoting  the  ^hvfits  of  the  btu.  ofUfe  assu. 
^  useful  and  benevolent  ends,  an  important  species  cf  commerce,  and  an  important  principle  of 
Christianitjy,  are  blended  into  one  great  action  of  universal  power.  Such  privilef^es  have  not  men^ 
a  personal  influence,  but  they  constitute  reversions  of  no  ordinaiy  value  to  generations  yet  unborn. 

Then,  as  if  by  way  of  apology  for  the  very  extravagance  of  the  preceding  notions,  the 
document  proceeds : 

There  ia  nothing  impossible  in  the  application  of  thefor^poing  funds ;  and  there  is  nothing  impossible 
in  the  creation  of  these  funds,  if  energy  and  influence  combme  to  accomplish  so  great  a  work  of  useful- 
ness— and  in  a  co-operative  spirit,  to  disseminate  the  methods  of  appropriation  of  surplus  profits. 
The  astounding  accumulations  of  profits  which  have  been  realised  by  offices,  amounting  to  hunilreds 
of  thousands,  and  to  millions  sterling— the  fact  that  300,000  life  pol.  are  not  yet  in  existence,  whilst  the 
pop.  of  England  alone  is  reckoned  by  millions— estMlish  b^ond  controversy  the  truth  that  life  assu. 
can  be  maae  the  meoium  of  conferring  the  greatest  happiness  iqran  the  greatest  number,  and  that  the 
field  for  the  successful  achievements  of  new  inst.,  keeping  pace  with  the  times,  is  of  amnle  and 
sufficient  range  to  admit  of  honouiable  competition.  Diflbrent  in  constitution,  and  in  the  application 
of  their  resources,  there  is  no  analogy  between  such  insi%  and  others  more  generally  known  as  benefit 
SOS.    This  great  undertaking  is  entered  upon  with  every  anticipation  of  success.  .  .  . 

By  the  D.  of  Sett,  the  liaLility  of  eveiy  shareholder  is  restricted  to  the  amount  of  shares  held.  In 
the  allocation  of  shares,  no  reserve  will  be  made,  and  no  partiality  will  be  exercised.  Due  caution 
will  be  taken  in  distributing  them,  so  as,  through  judicious  appropriation,  to  secure  a  tangible  and 
substantial  sunport  at  the  conunencement^  which  shall  eslab.  the  Asso.  upon  the  firmest  possible 
foundation.  No  deposit  of  less  than  £$  will,  in  the  first  instance,  entitle  shareholders  to  any  benefits 
beyond  such  as  attach  comntercially  to  the  shares,  .  .  ^ 

As  life  assu.  investments  are  now  universally  held  to  be  the  best  that  can  be  made»  because  the  least 
liable  of  any  to  fluctuation,  the  privileges  offered  to  shareholders  in  the  Brit,  Nation  are  im- 
measurable and  inestimable ;  and  are  alike  continuous  and  imperishable  to  the  assured.  .  .  . 

We  have  very  much  curtailed  the  latter  portion  of  the  prosp^    There  is  a  final  fionrish 

which  must  not  be  omitted  : 

The  public  is  now  in  a  position  to  form  its  owi:\  estimate  of  a  scheme  which  is  nnrivalled  in  the 
breadth  of  its  principles^^  and  the  magnitude  of  its  proportions ;  and  guided  by  large  and  practical 
experience,  the  directors  are  content  to  wait  the  issue  ot  a  verdict  upon  swk  undertaking  which  has  had 
the  maturest  deliberation,  and  wUch  has  not  been  pressed  into  existence  without  that  anxions  and 
deep  consideration  ever  attendant  upon  enduring  enterprises  based  upon  integrity,  and  pvegnant  with 
every  righteousness  of  purpose;  being  fuUv  impressea,  by  reason  of  the  expansiveness  of  its  con- 
stitution, that  at  no  distant  day  numbers  will  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  and  success,  swid  theachievement 
of  the  aims,  and  hopes,  of  the  founders  of  the  Brit.  Nation  Life  Assu.  Asso. 

Never  were  more  pains  bestowed  upon  any  document  than  upon  this  prosp. ;  never  did 
an  asso.,  ushered  into  existence  with  such  a  formidable  array,  terminate  in  a  mare  ^ovk- 
plcte  Jiasco,     We  must,  however,  take  events  in  their  chronological  sequence. 

As  we  have  already  intimated,  in  a  short  time  after  the  pub.  of  the  above- recit^  prosp., 
Mr.  Francis  Norton  Erith  retired  from  the  chief  position  in  the  Co.,  and  Mr.  Edward 
Baylis  came  to  the  front.  We  have  before  us  a  circular — **  Particulars  relating  to  shares 
and  shareholders, "  bearing  date  8  March,  1856,  issued  from  the  ofhces  of  the  Co.,  35, 
Cranboume  Street,  Leicester  Square,  and  signed,  **  Edward  Baylis,  Man.  Director  and 
Act,"  from  which  we  take  the  following  additional  details ; 

This  Asso.  having  already  a  numerous  and  responsible  proprietary,  and  an  actually  snbscribod-for 
cap.  of  ;^ij5,ooo,  is  placed  not  only  in  a  position  of  absolute  stability^  but  renders  an  mvestment  in  it, 
as  a  shareholder,  in  every  way  secure  and  desirable.  The  following  details  are  worthy  of  consideration : 
xst.  As  to  shares.  The  first  deposit  is  is.  p.  share.  .  .  .  The  remaining  19s.  of  the  £1  share  will  be 
made  up  to  the  shareholders  by  the  add.  of  surplus  profits,  periodically  declared.  It  is  not  expected 
that  any  further  sum  than  the  ori^.  is.  p.  share  will  ever  be  called  for  or  required.  2.  As  to  share- 
holders. Over  and  above  the  immediate  and  prospective  pecuniary  advantages  derived  by  a  shareholder, 
male  or  female,  of  this  Asso.,  he  or  she  possesses  rights  and  privileges  which  are  precious  and 
inalienable,  descending  even  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  generations.  .  .  .  Original  proprietorship  in  this 
office  is  a  security  against  want,  A  shareholder,^  or  his  widow,  or  his  orphans,  would,  if  un- 
fortunately requiring  it — exfcn  years  after  his  shares  may  have  been  sold,  and  his  connexion  with  the 
Asso,  entirely  ceased—^  entitled  not  only  to  %  p.c.  p.a.  upon  the  amount  paid  upon  his  shares,  but 
also,  equally  with  assurers,  to  a  participation  in  the  advantages  of  all  the  funds  of  the  Asso.  And 
until  the  name  of  a  shareholder  could  be  expunged  from  the  Dl  of  Sett,  [not  a  very  easy  process,  as 
some  of  the  shareholders  arc  just  (1872)  about  to  find]  or  the  deed  of  trans,  constituting  him  or  her  a 
proprietor,  these  invaluable  privileges  could  neither  be  disputed,  withheld,  nor  diminished.  Again,  if 
a  parent  subs,  for  shares  in  his  or  her  own  name,  conjointly  with  the  name  of  his  or  her  child  (a  minor, 
male  or  female},  the  above-described  advantages  of  proprietorship  woujd  descend  to  grandchildren,  • 
or  to  widows  or  orphans  of  grandchildren^  In  like  manner,  if  a  grandparent  subs,  for  shares  in  his  or 
her  own  name,  conjointly  with  the  name  of  a  gsa^dchild,  the  sfime  benefits  would  descend  to  great- 
grandchildren,  or  to  the  widows,  or  orphans  of  great-grandchildren. 

We  have  not  by  any  n^eans  exhausted  the  points  of  this  circular.  There  is  a  most 
ingenious  hypothetical  view  of  the  result  of  three  divisions  of  surplus.  The  first,  at  the  end 
of  10  years,  of  ;f  100,000  ;  the  second,  at  the  end  of  15  years,  of  ;^200,oco ;  and  the  third, 
at  the  close  of  20  years  from  the  commencement  of  operations,  of  ;f  300,000  1  These  are 
carried  out  in  their  due  proportions  to  the  several  imaginary  funds  ;.  and  everybody  con- 
cerned becomes  rich  to  a  degree  only  rivalled  in  the  regions  of  fairyland.  We  chroni&le 
these  things  as  we  find  them.  A  thrill  of  pain  passes  through  us  as  we  imagine  what  may 
a  few  months  hence  be  the  fate  of  any  one  who  unfortunately  placed  faith  in  suqh  stat.e.-^ 
ments — aye,  and  of  his  children  or  grandchildren  ! 
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There  was  a  later  prosp.  issued  by  Mr.  £.  Baylls,  in  which  the  visions  of  the  early 
prosp.  are  reiterated  in  a  condensed  form  ;  and  an  intimation  given  of  '*  new  sources  of 
bus.  of  this  Asso./'  viz. : 

By  undertakings  the  management  of  m'operty  of  deceased  penona,  or  which  has  been  placed  ander  deed 
in  settlement,  bv  its  Executorship  and  Trust  Department,  at  a  small  fixed  charge,  in  addition  to  expenses 
necessarily  and  actually  incurred.  Proper  forms  of  bequests  will  be  famished,  gratuitously,  and 
arrangements  made,  if  wished,  for  the  legal  business  of  trust  being  done  by  the  parties'  own  soucitor. 

By  undertaking  tne  management  and  payment  of  annu.  or  allowances,  purchased  from  this  office, 
on  behalf  of  relatives,  friends,  or  dependents,  whether  payable  weekly,  monthly,  quarterly,  or  at  any 
other  interval :  ikus  enabling  parties  to  make  certain  Provision  for  deserving  individuals^  whom 
the^  may  wish  to  befriend,  and  whick  tk^  might  not  otherwise  have  the  means  or  opportunity  of 
doing. 

A  library,  lecture,  class,  and  news-rooms,  each  and  all  free,  and  Qpen  to  every  member,  whether 
assurer  or  shareholder,  lady  or  gentleman.  The  library  opens  daily  until  zo  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
except  on  Saturdays,  when  it  closes  at  5. 

We  have  already  said  that  in  1857  Mr.  Henry  Lake  came  upon  the  scene.  In  Dec 
of  that  year  an  extraordinary  general  meeting  of  the  proprietary  was  held,  and  the  *'  Asso. 
was  remodelled."  The  "peculiar  appropriation  of  profits"  and  the  "philanthropic 
funds"  were  removed  from  the  Deed  of^  Sett. ;  " and  the  Asso.  is  now  to  be  placed  on  a 
solid  commercial  basis^  and  conducted  on  purely  commercial  principles."  Mr.  Edward 
Bay  lis,  "  the  founder  of  the  inst.,  had  retired  from  the  direction.  It  was  stated  that 
there  were  800  **activc"  agents  appomted ;  and  "active "operations  were  to  be  commenced. 

The  first  step  in  the  new  management  was  the  taking  over,  in  1857,  of  the  bus.  of  the 
General  Accident  Co.,  which  had  been  founded  in  1855. 

Up  to  31  Dec.,  1857,  the  Co.  had  issued  260  life  poL,  ins.  ;£'62,578,  and  yielding  in 
ann.  prems.  £^'^\.  But  of  these  there  were,  in  force  at  that  date  168  pol.,  ins.  ;f  38,365 ; 
ann.  prems.  ;£'i388.     The  accident  bus,  was  very  small. 

In  1858  a  bill  was  filed  against  the  Ca  by  a  Mr.  Burt,  an  ex-Director,  for  the  purpose 
of  setting  aside  the  purchase  of  Mr.  Baylis'  and  Mr.  Birmingham's  shares  by  the  Co., 
[they  each  held  20,000  shares  !]  and  also  to  make  those  gentlemen  and  the  other  directors 
personally  responsible  for  ;f  5500,  being  a  loan  contract<3  by  them  on  behalf  of  the  Asso. 
The  bin  was  dismissed  with  costs.    This  decision  was  confirmed  on  appeal. 

It  was  in  1859  that  the  Co.  entered  upon  a  career  of  reckless  amalg.,  which  in  the  end 
produced  such  disastrous  results.  The  first  co.  taken  over  was  the  British  Provident^ 
which  had  itself  taken  over  the  businesses  of  several  other  offices.  By  means  of  this 
union  the  income  of  the  B,  Nation  was  said  to  be  at  the  rate  of  ;£'20,ooo,  and  the  new 
bus.  at  the  rate  of  ;^ic^ooo  p.a.  In  this  same  year  the  Co.  disposed  of  its  Accident  bus. 
tQ  the  Accidental  Ikaih  Co.  (No.  2). 

In  i860  the  Co.  took  over  the  bus.  of  tht  British  Commercial^  of  which  we  have  already 
given  the  hist.  It  was  announced  that  by  this  junction  the  income  of  the  B.M  would 
amount  to  ;£'70^ooo  p.a.,  and  the  new  prems.  to  ;f  i2,ocx>.  In  the  same  year  the  Co. 
took  over  the  bus.  of  uie  Mngiisk  Widcws  Fund,  which  had  itself  absorbed  the  connexions 
of  several  other  offices.  In  this  year  also  the  Plate-Glass  bus.  of  the  Co.  was  trans,  to 
the  Plate-Glass  Insurance  Ca 

In  1 86 1  the  Co.  took  over  the  businesses  of  the  English  and  Irish  Church  ctnd  Untver- 
sity  L.,  and  of  the  Lond.  and  Provincial  Provident  L.  Spacious  offices  were  taken  in 
Regent  St.;  and  the  most  flattering  accounts  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Co.  were  circulated. 

In  1862  the  Co.  took  over  the  bus.  of  the  Waterloo  L.  On  the  closing  of  the  financial 
year  of  operations,  31  March,  1862,  the  following  figures  were  presented :  new  pol. 
during  the  year  2356,  ins,  ;^4S3»743;  yielding  in  new  prems.  ;fi6,364.  Ann.  income 
from  poL  in  force  ^  136,965.     Accumulated  funds  (irrespective  of  subs,  cap.)  ;f257,86l. 

In  the  Post-Mag.,  9  May,  1863,  there  appeared  the  following : 

The  Brit,  Nation  Life  Assu.  Asso.  has  just  completed  its  valuation,  and  a  rev.  bonus,  averaging 
30  p.c.  of  the  amount  of  prems.  paid,  has  been  declared  on  pol.  entitled  to  participate. 

The  pol.  issued  during  the  financial  year  ending  31  March,  1863,  were  2585,  ins. 
;£620,400,  and  yielding  in  new  prems.  ;f  21,697 ;  ^^^'  income  ;£^I59,82I  ;  claims  by 
death  229,  for  ;£o9,262.  During  the  year  the  Co.  took  over  the  bus.  of  the  Lond.  Equit- 
able,  and  of  the  Wellington, 

The  bus.  of  the  Co.  for  the  financial  year  ending  31  March,  1864,  was  3559  pol.,  ins. 
;f 944, 520,  and  yielding  in  new  prems.  ;f3i}i43.  The  ann.'  income  was  stated  to  be 
jf  161,465  ;  and  the  sum  ins.  to  amount  to  upwards  of  ;^5,ooo,ooo.  The  general  meetmg 
was  most  enthusiastic 

In  1865  the  bus.  of  the  Co.  was  united  with  that  of  the  European — the  latter  Co.  now 
dating  the  cause  of  its  final  downfall  to  that  event.     [European.] 

We  hear  no  more  of  the  Brit.  Nation  until  the  year  1871,  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
failure  of  the  Europeofi,  many  of  the  contracts  of  the  former  Co.  would  fall  back  upon  it. 
In  this  state  of  matters  the  shareholders  of  the  Brit.  Nation  were  called  together,  and  the 
Co.  was  placed  under  voluntary  lia. — the  liquidators  being  Mr.  Geo.  Whiffin  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Cooper,  gentlemen  thoroughly  qualified  for  their  duties.  Various  attempts  have 
been  made  on  behalf  of  the  liquidators  of  the  European  to  have  the  above-named  gentle- 
men removed,  and  themselves  appointed.  The  British  Nation  Co.  asserts  that  it  is 
solvent :  and  the  shareholders  resist  all  interference  by  the  European.    The  case  came 
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before  the  L.ords  Justices  to-day  (5  July,  1872)  on  appeal ;  when  it  was  announced  that 
an  arrangement  had  been  come  to  between  the  two  sets  of  liquidators. 
BRITISH  National  Ins.  Corp.,  Lim.,  founded  in  Manchester  in  1871,  with  an  authorized 
cap.  of  jf  1,000,000,  in  500,000  shares  of  £2,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  F.  ins.  and 
fidelity  guarantee  ins.    The  prosp«  says : 

This  Corp.  has  been  founded  for  the  purpose  of  canying  into  practice  certain  improvements  which 
the  experience  of  fire  ins.  operations  has  sue;gested,  and  the  suppiyinjf  of  such  omissions  as  will  seen 
a  more  just  and  equitable  administration  ofthe  bus. 

The  Brt't.  National  Ins.  Corp.,  Lim.,  wiN  be  worked  in  conjunction  with  the  Brit.  Imperial^  and  th 
associated  will  commence  its  operations  with  many  substantial  advantagfes  over  similar  undertaking. 
It  will  be  separate  so  far  as  its  cap.,  income,  assets,  responsibilities,  and  profits  are  concerned,  but  it 
will  at  once  receive  the  benefit  of  the  whole  of  the  working  staff  of  the  Brit.  ImPerialj  and  of  the 
large  number  of  agencies  completely  orffanixed  and  in  full  working  order,  as  well  as  the  branch  offices 
estab.  in  Lond.,  Eoin.,  Dublin,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Glasgow,  and  other  important  commercial  centres. ... 

From  these  advantages  it  will  be  seen  that  a  large  amount  of  bus.  will  be  immediately  obtained, 
while  a  very  considerable  propostion  of  the  cost  ovduarily  incident  to  the  formation  of  a  co.  of  such 
magnitude  will  be  avoided,  and  bv  blending  the  managen«ent  and  conducting  the  bus.  of  both  Corp.  in 
the  same  offices,  a  large  ann.  outlay  will  be  saved. 

Regarding  its  F.  bus.»  the  prosp.  says : 

In  this  department  advantages  will  be  offered  on  classes  of  pvoperty  where  the  restrictions  of  the 
combined  offices  i}rove  arbitrary  and  unjust.  ^  Instead  of  th,e  present  unsatisfactory  system  of  fixc<d 
rating^  each  ins.  will  be  charged  according  to  its  actual  value,  and  every  feature  of  the  risk  will  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Allowance  will  be  made  for  any  circumstance  tending  to  lessen  the  risk  of 
fire,  and  special  attention  will  be  given  to  improvements  in  the  construction  of  buildings,  the  local 
supplies  of  water,  and  the  means  and  appliances  available  for  the  extinction  of  fise.. 

With  a  view  of  ^vio^  the  ppl.-JioIder  an  opportunity  of  participating  in  the  profit  resulting  from 
its  own  contributioBS,  it  is  proposed  to  allow  a  per-centage,  by  wa^  of  bonus,  on  the  payment  o^ 
renewal  prems.  in  all  cases  where  no  claim  ha*  bc«n  made  upon  the  Corp.  during  the  year  preceding', 
an  advantage  afforded  by  no  other  office,  and  which  it  is  anticipated  will  attract  to  the  Corp.  a. 
large  proportion  of  the  best  risks  as  direct  in^. 

As  to  the  fidelity  branch,  there  is  the  following : 

It  is  intended  to  combine  with  the  bus.  of  fire  ins.  that  of  guarantee  for  the  honesty  of  persons  filling 
situations  of  trust.  It  is  well  known  that  for  years  past  the  public  departments,  banks,  railway  and 
other  offices,  as  well  as  commercial  and  trading  nrms,  have  largely  encoura^d  the  principle  of 
security  by  the  pruarantee  bonds  of  a,n  estab.  co.  tor  the  faithful  conduct  of  their  cmploy^^  and  the 
proper  accounting  of  moneys,  in  preference  to  the  uncertain  and  ruinous  system  of  privj^te  su{et3rship. 
The  experience  of  cos.  that  have  carried  on  the  bus.  of  guarantee,  either  by  itself' or  in  conjunction 
with  otner  bus.,  shows  that  the  laws  of  average  and  probability  apply  to  the  contingencies  wmch  such 
guarantees  are  intended  to  cover,,  as  they  do  tP  the  chances  of  loss  provided  (or  by  an  ordinary  fire 
pol. ;  and  that  the  operations  can  be  made  as  profitable,  when  conducted  with  proper  discrimination 
m  the  selection  of  risks,  as  any  others  subiect  to  the  same  laws.  ... 

Arrangements  will  be  made  for  the  comSination  of  life  ins.  with  fidelity  guaiantoe,  th»  life  ^\.  being 
subject  to  conditions  which  will  have  the  effect  of  creating  an  additional  incentive  to  coatinu^ed  i.i^t^rity . 

Mr.  J.  A.  Feigan  is  Man.  Director ;  and  Messrs.  James  Crostun  and  Wn^  Davis  are 
Joint  Managers. 

BRITISH  AND  North  America  Life  and  Fire. — A  Co.  under  this  title  was  projected 
in  1856  by  Mr.  Henry  Salter.     It  did  not  proceed. 

BRITISH  Peerage,  Duration  of  Life  amongst  the.    See  Peerage. 

BRITISH  Protector  Life  Assu.  Co.,  sometimes  called  BriL  Protector  Afutt, — ^Thebus. 
upon  which  this  Co.  was  founded  was  obtained  by  a  co.  r^is.  in  185 1  as  the  New  Pro- 
tector.  In  1852  the  new  title  was  prov.  regis. ;  and  in  1853  this  Co.  was  completely 
formed,  with  a  cap.  of  ;f  100,000,  in  10,000  shares  of  ;£'io.  Its  prpsp.  dealt  with  the 
subject  with  commendable  brevity.  "Life  assu.  is  one  of  the  features  of  this  really 
practical  a^e,  and  its  importance  is  becoming  daily  more  appreciated  by  the  masses.  The 
Denefits  ansing  from  it  are  neither  few  nor  small,"  etc.,  etc%  Policies  indisputable,  "  cases 
of  fraud  only  being  excepted."  The  Co.  allowed  ** substitution"  of  approved  lives — all 
advantages  as  to  bonus,  etc.,  accruing  ta  the  substituted  life.  "Declined  "  lives  were 
ins.  Alter  transacting  a  very  fair  bus.,  the  connexions  of  the  Co.  were  trans,  to  the 
Sovereign  in  1859.  Mr.  John  ^hiUips  was  Sec.,  Mr.  G«  Doncaster  Superintendent  of 
Agents. 

BRITISH  Provident  Ins.,  "for  Mutual  Life  Ins." — This  inst.  was  projected  in  1845,  but 
never  got  beyond  that  stage. 

BRITISH  Provident  Life  and.  Fire  Assu.  So.  [No,  i],  founded  in  1850,  with  an 
authorized  cap.  of  ;£ioo,qoq,  in  io,QO0,sha];es  oi£\o^  The  objects  of  the  Co.  were  stated 
to  be  : 

z.  To  adapt  to  the  wants,  and  brin^  within  the  means,  of  the  tradinjir  and  industrial  classes  the  most 
valuable  features  of  life  smmu,.  .  .  «  2.  To  promote,  the  practice  of  fire.  ins.  amongst  the  above  important 
section  of  the  commui^ity.  .  «  .  3^  To  inv^t  the  funds  of  the  So.  in  a  ben^nci^l  manner,  by  loans 
advanced  to  the  share  and  pol.-holdek-s. 

The  profits,  of  the  Fire  department  were  to,  be  divided  every  7  years  among  pol. -holders 
of  ;f  300  and  upwards,  of  5  years*  standing.  Thie  bus.  of  this  department  ^as  arranged 
under  8  classes,  one  being  specially  devoted  to  the  ii^dustrial  classes, — ^pol.  being  issued 
as  low  as  ;^io.     In  the  L.  department  the  pol.  were  indisputable  : 

No  error,  mistake,  or  omission,  however  imi>ortant,  will  be  allowed  to  vitiate  the  life  pol.  of  this  So., 
and  the  fact  of  issuing  the  same  voill  be  evidence  of  the  validity  tfi^eof.  All  ^ol.  therefor^  will, 
upon  any  ground  whatever,  be  indefeasible  a;id  indisputable. 
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Then  there  was  "  non-forfeiture  of  life  prems."  : 

All  moneys  paid  in  respect  of  life  pol.  for  sums  not  exceeding /xoo  each,  which  may  have  become 
void  for  want  of  due  renewal  of  the  prems.,  will,  on  the  decease  ofUie  parties,  be  refunded  (less  xo  p.c.) 
to  their  representatives. 

Next  we  have  '* half-credit  prems."  and  ins.  against  accidents:  "assu.  are  granted 
to  provide  against  disability  resulting  from  accidents — a  feature  peculiarly  suited  to  per- 
sons whose  occupations  are  hazardous  " — further  details  presently.  It  was  a  feature  to 
advance  in  cases  of  persons  of  '*  humble  circumstances"  a  portion  of  the  sum  ins. 
"  especially  to  defray  funeral  expenses."  There  were  a  series  of  Life  T.  for  the  "Indus- 
trial classes ;"  and  a  "  Savings  Fund  Department" 

On  the  original  prosp.  Mr.  J.  H.  James  appears  as  Consulting  Act.  ;  Mr.  C.  T.  Rouse, 
as  Man.  of  L.  Depart. ;  Mr.  H.  Srooks  as  Man.  of  F.  Depart.  The  F.  bus.  was  very 
small,  the  duty  collected  did  not  reach  £100  for  the  first  3  years.  In  1852  Mr.  Alfred 
Burt  become  Act  and  Man.  of  the  Co.  In  1853  he  was  superseded  by  Mr.  John  Sheridan, 
who  threw  more  eneigy  into  the  enterprise.  Under  his  management  Mr.  F.  P.  F.  Strous- 
berg  became  "  Inspector-general  of  Branches  and  Agencies. " 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  T.  of  rates  (No.  17)  for  Ins.  '*  against  inability 
to  work,  from  disease  or  accident,"  showing  the  prems.  for  a  ;f  10  annu.  during  life  : 
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In  1857  the  So.  took  over  the  bus.  of  the  Diadem  ;  and  1858  the  bus.  of  the  Anglo- 
Australian^  [Anglo-Australian.]  [Amalgamation.]  In  1859  the  L.  bus.  of  the 
Sa  was  trans,  to  the  British  Nation  \  its  F.  bus  to  the  State, 

BRITISH  Provident  Life  and  Guarantee  Asso.  Lim.  [called  Brit.  Prov,  No.  2.]  This 
Asso.  was  founded  in  1872,  upon  the  basis  of  the  North  London,  founded  in  1870.  The 
authorized  cap.  of  the  Asso.  is  ;f  100,000,  in  shares  of  £\,  An  ann.  actuarial  investiga- 
tion is  to  be  made,  and  an  ann.  distribution  of  surplus.  The  Asso.  is  respectably  con- 
stituted, but  has  its  way  to  make  amongst  very  active  rivals.  The  proposal  form  of  the 
Asso.  is  unique,  consisting  of  a  declaration  merely,  but  embodying  the  main  provisions  of 
the  ordinary  life  form.  Mr.  Geo.  Tomkins  is  Man.,  Mr.  C.  H.  A.  Ross  is  the  Sec.,  Mr. 
£.  Justican  the  Act. 

BRITISH  Prudential  Ins.  Co.    See  Prudential. 

BRITISH  Reversionary  Asso.— This  Asso.  was  projected  in  1845,  but  died  in  the  bud. 

BRITISH  Sceptre  L.  Ins.  Co. — ^This  Ca  was  projected  in  1852  by  Mr.  Adam  Speilman, 
the  well-known  bullion  broker  of  Lombard-street.  It  had  at  date  of  complete  regis. 
1400  shares  subs,   by  the  Palladium  of  France,  but  no  English  shareholders.     The 

f)roject  did  not  go  forward. 
TISH  Seryice.  — An  ins.  co.  under  this  title  was  projected  in  1850  by  Mr.  Edward 
Curtis,  sol.,  24,  Golden-square,  Westminster.    It  went  through  several  stages  of  regis., 
but  finally  collapsed. 

BRITISH  Shield  L.  Ins.  Co.,  founded  in  1857,  and  in  the  same  year  its  bus.  and  con- 
nexions became  united  with  the  London  and  Provincial  Provident,  Mr.  James  Moor  was 
Sec.  The  last-named  Co.  became  merged  in  the  European,  by  reason  of  its  amalg.  with 
the  Brit.  Nation, 

BRITISH  Ship. — In  order  to  entitle  a  ship  to  the  privil^es  of  a  British  ship,  it  must  be 
built  in  Gt  Brit.,  and  belong  entirely  to  Brit  subjects,  and  the  master  and  three-fourths 
of  the  mariners  must  be  Brit,  subjects,  except  in  case  of  death  or  unavoidable  accidents. 
In  time  of  war  the  proportion  of  British  mariners  required  is  generally  restricted  to  one- 
fourth  ;  and  the  same  proportion  only  is  required  in  the  Greenland  Fishery. 

BRITISH  Society,  "Hedge-lane,  Charing  Cross,"  founded  in  171 1,  for  ins.  on  births  and 
marriages. 

BRITISH  Society,  "for  granting  policies  on  the  lives  of  650  persons  for  ;f  300  each  policy." 
— A  scheme  so  described  was  set  on  foot  in  17 14.  More  details  conceming  it  will  be 
given  under  our  Hist,  of  Life  Ins. 

BRfTISH  Standard  Life  Assu.  So.  [No.  i]. — An  office  under  this  title  was  projected  in 

1846,  by  Mr.  Alexander  Robertson,  who  was  to  have  been  its  Man.  Director  m  Scotland. 

The  proposed  cap.  was  ;£^5o,ooo,  in  10,000  shares  of  £^  ;  the  whole  amount  to  be  paid  up, 

concemmg  which  the  prosp.  said  : 

This  afFordt  a  better  guarantee  to  the  public  than  a  much  larger  nominal  cafi.,  which,  though  subs. 
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for,  is  unpaid,  and  which,  if  available  at  the  formation  of  a  co^  may,  by  the  transference  of  sharas, 
become  unavailable  when  it  is  required,  llie  paid-up  cap.  is  much  greater  than  can  ever  be  required 
by  the  Co. ;  and  while  the  shareholders  are  thus  relieved  of  all  future  responsibility,  the  public  haw 
the  most  complete  guarantee  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  all  obligations  undertaken  by  the  Co. 

On  the  subject  of  life  ins.  generally,  there  was  the  following : 

Life  assu.  has  been  found  to  be  one  of  the  happiest  contrivances  of  modem  times  for  the  relief  of 
families  from  the  pressure  of  premature  death  or  unexpected  misfortune ;  and  it  is  resorted  to  as  tlite 
means  of  enabling  parties  to  enter  into  pecuniary  trans.  .  .  .  Great  however  as  have  been  the  ad- 
vantages derived  from  life  assu.,  it  is  thought  that  its  benefits  may  be  very  largely  extended^  by 
improvements  upon  the  mode  of  management,  and  a  better  application  of  theprinciples  npcm  ^vfaicn 
its  results  are  founded ;  and  it  is  in  this  belief  that  the  Brit,  SUmdard  L.  Assn.  So.  has  been  instituted. 

There  was  this  special  feature  regarding  militaiy  and  naval  service,  and  foreign  residence : 

Naval  or  military  officers,  or  others,  requiring  to  go  to  foreign  countries,  or  to  be  engaged  in  actual 
warfare,  mav  be  assu.  without  extra  prem.,  on  a  stipulation  that  a  deduction  will  be  made  from  the 
sum  assu.  when  the  same  comes  to  be  payable.  By  this  new  mode  of  assu.  the  creditors  of  naval  ow 
military  men  can  render  their  debts  absolutely  certain :  and  gentlemen  likely  to  be  ordered  abroad 
can  borrow  such  money  as  their  wants  require,  upon  undoubted  security. 

"Half-credit"  for  seven  years.  And,  finally,  **the  pol.  granted  by  this  Co.  will  be 
indefeasible  and  unchallengeable  upon  any  ground  of  innocent  mistsdce  or  error,"  et& 
The  enterprise  never  got  fully  afloat,  although  a  respectable  board  was  organized  for 
Scotland. 
BRITISH  Standard  Lipe  and  Sickness  Co.  [No.  2],  founded  in  Leeds  in  1864,  with  an 
authorized  cap.  of  ;f  20,000.    Mr.  John  Ely  was  promoter  and  Man.  Director.     The  Co. 

f>assed  out  of  existence  in  1866. 
TISH  Standard  Ins.  Co.  [No.  3],  founded  in  1868,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the 
business  of  life  and  guarantee  ins.,  its  authorized  cap.  being  ;£'2,ooo,ooa  Mr.  J.  W.  N. 
Brooks  was  one  of  the  promoters.  We  believe  the  enterprise  has  died  out 
BRITISH  Surety  Co.,  *'for  guaranteeing  the  fidelity  of  persons  employed  by  others," 
projected  in  1842,  with  a  proposed  cap.  of  ;f  100,000,  in*  20,000  shares  of  ;^5.  The 
prosp.  says : 

This  Co.  guarantees  the  faithful  application  of  funds  entrusted  to  Man.,  Sec.,  Clerks,  Aeente, 
Travellers,  Stewards,  Collectors,  and  all  other  persons  holding'  situations  involvings  responsibility ; 
and  provides  surety  for  the  fidelity  of  persons  seeking  to  hold  situations  of  trust.  .  .  . 

The  Co.  farther  proposes  as  one  of  its  principal  oSjecis,  and  as  being  likely  to  be  attended  with  the 
most  beneficial  results,  to  afford  to  parties  substantial  inducements  to  adopt  the  benefits  of  li/«  ass$u 
— ^now  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  advantageous  mode  of  creating  from  a  limited  income  a  provision 
against  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  for  the  support  of  a  family  in  the  event  of  death.  This  Co.  is  in 
no  respect  a  life  assu.  so.,  and  it  will  be  altogether  optional  with  {tenons  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
life  assu.  part  of  the  plan :  but  with  the  view  and  hope  of  inducing  parties  to  cultivate  a  habit  of 
economy  and  lav  the  tounoation  for  a  future  provision,  the  guarantee  of  the  Co.  will  be  granted  &m 
more  favourable  terms  to  th&se  who  katfe  a  life  fcl,^  obtained  from  any  life  assu.  co.,  to  offer  as  a 
collateral  security  for  their  fidelity ;  vnthout  in  the  slinitest  degree  detracting  &om  the  ann.  increasing 
value  of  the  life  pol.,  the  Co.  will  be  enabled,  on  the  strength  of  it,  to  grant  their  guarantees  at 
reduced  rates  to  the  holders  of  such  pol.    [Fidelity  Guaranteb.] 

It  was  proposed  to  divide  the  profits  of  the  Co.  among  the  holders  of  fidelity  poL    The 
first  division  to  take  place  in  Jan.  1843.     Mr.  Henry  Stephenson  was  Sec.     We  believe 
this  enterprise  meiged  into  the  Guarantee  So.  founded  same  year. 
BRITISH  Tontine,  or  Universal  and  Perpetual  Mut.  Assu.  Asso. — A  preliminaiy 
announcement  of  this  Asso.  appeared  under  date  7  Jan.,  1846,  as  follows  : 

Among  the  variety  of  claims  to  public  notice  on  the  principles  of  life  assu.  the  Brit.  Tontine  will  be 
found,  on  investigation,  to  be  the  most  eligible  and  secure ;  safe  in  its  mode  of  ins. ;  accessible  to  all 
B.^es ;  admissible  to  any  amount,  and  founded  solely  on  Gov.  or  real  and  approved  securities.  It  is 
divided  into  classes,  determinable  at  fixed  periods,  but  always  open  and  proeressing ;  it  secures  not 
merely  simple,  but  compound  int. ;  it  returns  not  merely  cap.,  but  cap.,  int., and  profits  too;  it  involves 
no  forteiture,  and  incurs  no  responsibility  beyond  the  sum  subs.  It  enables  all  on  highly  advantageous 
mut.  principles  to  ins.  either  tneir  own  or  others'  lives  for  their  own  or  others'  benefit;  and  parents, 
at  the  birth  of  a  child,  to  ins.  for  that  child,  when  it  shall  attain  to  manhood,  the  possession  of  a  cap. 
which  may  be  wisel]^  and  usefully  employea  in  bus.,  or,  if  invested  in  Gov.  stock,  for  the  purchase  of 
an  annu.,  secure  to  it  an  independent  competence  for  the  remainder  of  its  days. 

The  orig.  prosp.  was  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall ;  but  the  matter  does  not  appear  to 

have  proceeded.     Mr.  John  Townsend  was  St3C.  pro  tern, 

BRITISH  Union  Assu.  Co.  Lim.,  founded  in  1862,  with  an  authorized  cap.  of  j£'25o,ooo, 

in  25,000  shares  oi  £10,     The  bus.  of  the  Co.  embraced  both  F.  and  L.     The  prosp.  had 

the  advantage  of  brevity  : 

The  Co.  affords  to  persons,  of  every  rank  and  condition  in  life,  the  i^reatest  possible  facilities  for 
creating  an  immediate  and  certain  fund  for  the  protection  of  their  families  or  oependents  in  case  of 
early  death,  or  for  making  a  provision  for  themselves  in  old  are ;  and  the  leading  feature  of  the  Co.  is 
the  annbination  in  one  office  of  cUl  the  improvements  which  have  been  adopted  by  toell-estab.  cos. 

Among  the  leading  features :  '* profits  equitably  divided  amongst  good  lives,''  '^surrender 
values  of  pol.  pub." 

Tills  was  one  of  the  first  ins.  asso.  founded  under  the  Lim.  Liability  Law.  Mr.  Wm. 
Howell  Preston  was  the  founder,  Mr.  Charles  Rutherford  was  Man.,  and  Mr.  W.  E. 
Williams  Sec.  In  1865  the  bus.  of  the  Co.  was  trans,  to  the  Empire. 
BRITISH  Union  Toint-Stock  Bank,  Life  Assu.,  Rev.  Int.,  and  Annu.  Co.,  projected 
prob.  about  1042,  with  a  proposed  cap.  of  ;^3,ooo,ooo,  in  30,000  shares  of  jfioo.  The 
preliminary  prosp .  said : 

This  eetab.  will  combine  the  bus.  of  a  bank  with  life  assu.,  the  purchase  of  rev.,  and  the  granting  of 
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anna.  •  .  .  Hitherto  these  different  branches  of  finance  have  been  carried  on  separately  and  dis  • 
tinctly,  although  they  form  portions  of  one  extensive  and  general  monetary  system.  The  previous 
mode  of  banking  did  not  admit  of  their  union,  because  the  cap.  of  a  private  bank  was  too  limited,  and 
the  connexions  too  confined  to  compass  onerations  of  such  magnitude. '  The  introduction  of  joint- 
stock  CO.  banks,  similar  in  principle  to  the  Bank  of  England,  has  removed  this  impediment. 

A  more  detailed  prosp.  was  to  have  been  shortly  pub.     This  we  have  never  seAi.     We 
believe  the  enterprise  did  not  advance.     Mr.  W.  A.  Kentish  was  Sec. 
BRITISH  Union  Life. — A  Co.  under  this  title  was  projected  in  1850,  by  Mr.  James 

Stephens,  accountant,  3,  Copthall  Buildings,  but  it  made  no  progress. 
BRITISH  Universal  Life  Assu.,  Lim.,  founded  in  1869,  with  an  authorized  cap.  of 
;f  100,000,  in  100,000  shares  of  ;^i.     The  objects  of  the  Co.  were  :  To  pjant  or  effect 
ins.  on  lives  by  way  of  tontines,  survivorships,  and  on  other  contingenaes.    To  grant 
and  secure  endowments  for  children  and  others,  and  endowment  assurances,  and  annuity 
assurances ;  also  assu.  against  death  or  personal  injury,  arising  from  casualty  or  accident 
by  land  or  sea  ;  and  also  generally  the  bus.  of  a  casualty,  sickness,  or  accident  assu.  so., 
etc.     Mr.  John  Phillips  was  the  Sec.    The  Co.  appears  to  have  passed  out  of  existence. 
BRITISH  Workman  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  founded  in  1871,  with  an  authorized  cap.  of  ;f5o,ooo, 

in  shares  of  £      .     The  Co.  is  still  in  existence. 

BRITISH  Workman^  Mutual  Life  and  Endowment  So.,  founded  in  Birmingham  in 
1866,  with  an  authorized  cap.  of  £2000,  Mr.  Greo.  Horton  being  the  first  regis,  pro- 
moter. The  bus.  of  the  Co.  is  confined  to  Industrial  Ins. ;  and  it  has  this  special  feature 
— that  pol.  of  3^  years'  standing  bear  a  surrender  value  of  20  p.c.  of  the  prems.  paid  ; 
after  which  it  increases  at  the  rate  of  5  p.c.  up  to  50. 

The  new.  bus.  of  the  So.  for  the  year  1871  consisted  of  9913  pol.  issued,  yielding  in 
ann.  prems.  ;£'3630 ;  claims  by  death  in  the  year  ;£^I489  ;  by  sickness  ;£'307 ;  surrender  of 
pol.  £iQ&.  Total  pol.  in  force,  18,956,  yielding  an  ann.  income  of  ;£'7227.  There  were 
33  shareholders  holding^! 339  shares.  The  paid-up  cap.  was  j^i283. 
We  believe  the  So.  is  respectably  conducted — Mr.  H.  Port  is  the  Man. 
BRITON  Life  Association,  founded  in  1853,  with  an  authorized  cap.  of  ;fSo»00O;  '^^ 
5000  shares  of  ;£'io — afterwards  increased  to  ;^  100, 000,  in  shares  of  the  same  denomina- 
tion. The  first  Sec  of  the  Co.  was  Mr.  Edward  Parsons ;  the  Consulting  Act.  Mr.  Thomas 
Walker,  B.A.  The  bus.  was  very  small  during  the  first  two  years,  viz.  sums  ins. 
£2iyOOO  and  ;C47,575  respectively.  In  1855  Mr.  John  Messent  became  Sec.,  and  the 
bus.  made  a  marked  increase,  viz.  to  ;f  103,450  in  sums  ins.  In  1857  the  Co.  absorbed 
the  bus.  oiXh^BruHsivick  L.  The  bus.  of  that  year  was  1062  pol.  issued,  ins.  ;£'2I9,200. 
The  Co.  had  a  scheme  of  "  Building  Assu.  Pol.,"  which  presented  some  new  features. 
[Building  So.  Ins.]  But  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  Asso.  was  the  scheme  of  allo- 
cating the  surplus  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  the  pol.  payable  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
insured.     Of  this  plan  we  shall  speak  more  at  \zx^  later. 

It  will  be  more  convenient  to  continue  the  hist,  of  the  Co.  from  this  point  under  its 
new  name — Briton^  Medical,  and  General. 
BRITONy  Medical,  and  General  Life  Asso. — This  Asso.  is  founded  upon  the  base  of 
the  Briton  L.  Asso.,  estab.  in  1853 — ^the  early  hist,  of  which  we  have  already  briefly  traced. 
The  D.  of  Sett,  of  the  orig.  co.,  dated  ist  Teb.  1854,  was  drawn  in  the  usual  form  of 
such  deeds  before  the  application  of  the  Lim.  Liability  Law  to  ins.  asso.,  with  somewhat 
restrictive  provisions  ;  such,  for  instance,  that  7  days'  notice  should  be  given  to  the  Board 
of  any  intended  transfer  of  shares  ;  and  that  if  the  Co.  refused  to  pass  the  trans,  it  must 
purchase  the  shares  (sec  12).  When  the  Co.  was  preparing  to  enter  upon  a  wider 
sphere  than  had  been  orig.  contemplated,  it  became  necessary  to  remove  all  such  restrictive 
Clauses  from  its  deed,  and  introduce  some  new  powers.  This  was  accomplished  by  means 
of  a  supplementary  deed,  dated  3rd  January,  1861. 

In  1802  the  Co.  took  over  the  bus.  of  the  New  Equitqble  L.,  which  had  previously 
absorbed  the  Medical  and  General ;  and  hiter  in  the  same  year  it  absorbed  the  bus.  and 
extended  connexions  of  the  Unity  General.  The  Asso.  now  assumed  very  largely  increased 
proportions.  The  D.  of  Sett,  was  further  altered  by  means  of  special  resolutions,  passed 
1 6th  Feb.  and  confirmed  2nd  March,  1863.  The  chief  of  these  alterations  was  the 
change  of  name  from  the  Briton  to  the  Briton,  Midieal,  and  General  L.  Asso.  Ytyvttt 
was  taken  to  increase  the  cap.  to  ;f  i,ooo,ooa  No  one  shareholder  may  hold  more  than 
500  shares.  The  qualification  of  a  director  is  the  holding  of  not  less  than  200  shares. 
In  this  year  the  Co.  migrated  from  MooTgatC'^treet  to  its  present  commodious  offices  in 
the  Strand. 

The  growth  of  the  bus.  of  the  Co.  during  the  six  years  ending  1863  is  shown  in  the 
following  table : 

Amount  Ins.     ;f262,8i5      New  Prems.      ;i'8328 
;t3i4,240  „  £^^v,l 

;^346,i6o  „  jf  10,023 

i;349,990  »  J6IO.084 

;f 459, 540  It  ;fi5.275 

;C567,453  .,  ;fi8,372 

The  claims  for  death  in  the  last  year  were  134,  ins.  (less  re-insurances)  ;^38,699.  The 
assets  of  the  Asso.  reached  ;£'2i6,3i2. 


1858 

New  Pol. 

1342 

1859 

1751 

i860 

1805 

I86I 

1839 

1862 

2023 
2328 

1863 

»» 
It 
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The  special  feature  of  the  Aaso.  is  unquestionably  its  mode  of  appropriating  lie  snrplii* 
— vii.  applying  it  towartls  mailing  the  poL  payable  during  the  lifetime  of  the  ins.  This 
result  is  accomplished  in  this  wise  :  Each  bonus  i.i  applied  to  extinguish  ■  certain  namber- 
of  the  latei  prems.  the  ins.  would  have  to  pay  if  he  survived  to  the  full  expected  penod 

re  from  the  prosp. ,  and  show  the  result  of  one  bonus  so  applied, 

urse  bringing  the  period  nearei : 
(i).  A.  B.,  aged  17,  auu.  for  j^joo,  haviog  lunidpated  in  odc  diviiion  of  profiu,  U  now  entitlod  ta 
icceive  hii  pol.  >L  the  igc  of  jif,  or  looiier  in  the  eveot  of  death.    (1).  C.  D.,  aged  to.  u>a.  fbr  ^7500. 
u  IB  like  maona  ao*  entitled  Co  ncein  hi>  pol.  at  Che  ajre  of  ^,  ai  laaDer  in  the  erent  of  ilraih. 
(j).  E.  F.,  aped  10,  IMO.  for  £soo,  ha.  participaled  ii 
an  of  75J  named  for  the  piymenc  or  Che  sum  aiiu. ; 

and  60,  a»u.  ^r  £600,  has  alio  participated  in  two  divisions  of  pro^Cfl-    At  the  first  be  h^  the  an 
of  Boi  named  for  the  payment  of  the  sum  assu. :  ud  at  the  lecond.  the  age  of  77}  wai  named  ;  or  Che 

The  working  of  the  plan  has  been  more  dearly  put  by  Mr.  David  Harris,  late  Man. 
of  the  St:ottisb  biajich  of  the  Co.,  boia  whose  clever  little  pamphlet  we  extract  the 
following : 

woo  appi  ISC  a       e    ™  .^^      IS  n  0  ion  in  w  ic  c.- 

tke  profits  bein;  treated  in  a  aimiU 

and  again  repeated,  each  Cime  bringing  ine  oaie  01  payaeni  nK 

holder.    At  length  the  last-named  period  will  be  teached.  the  sum  assu,  paid, 

released  from  payinent  of  all  further  orems.    Of  course,  Che  period  during  lift  when  a  pol.  will  be  {uid 


ang  family  other, 


bediscanC,  in  the_finf  instance,  say  73  years  ; 

FpeaCed,  each  time  bringing  the  daCe  of  payment  neater  to  the  exitcing  age  of  the  poi.- 

.n™ayment%f"llfi^herS^iis.'"ofcou^Cl     '      '''^""'•■^■"        .'^..■.    °     " 

ill  depend  upon  the  amount  of  proht.  periodically  allocj 
He  next  advances  an  argument  in  support  of  the  plan  : 

in!d  die  during  the  succeeding  15  yean,  the  chuicea  arv 
„ ^  ^^  -  jj.  —  , .-,-, anged  materially.    The  timily  which  jo  yean  ago  wen 

which  induced  the  taking  out  of  ihe  polTmay  ha»e  placed  thc'm  all  in  poritionj  0/  advancement,  and 
enabled  them  to  earn  their  own  living,  while  the  payment  of  the  piem.  on  the  ^l.of  assu.  may  now 

those  whose  incomei  are  dependent  upon  their  own  evertions ;  their  power  is  leesened  by  the  Lnroads 
which  time  has  made  upon  their  mental  or  physical  powers. 

The  argument  for  avoiding  the  continued  payment  of  the  prem.  at  an  advanced  age  of 
the  ins.  strikes  at  one  of  the  most  glaring  defects  of  the  present  system  of  L.  ins. 

In  1865  the  Co.  took  over  the  bus.  of  the  the  Sritaniiia  L.,  and  of  the  BrUannia  MiU.  ; 
and  in  l^  the  bus.  of  the  IndufutaliU /m.  Co.  of  ScoUand. 

In  1 863  the  Asso.  pub.  its  raort.  cxptriemi  for  the  live  years  ending  with  1867.  This 
we  shall  notice  in  some  detail  under  a  special  heading.  In  the  same  year  it  adopted  «. 
limplilied  form  of  pol.,  which  was  designa.ted  "indisputable  and  indefeasible  from  the 
date  of  its  issue."     This  pol.  recites  :  "  Whereas is  now  living,  and  it   is  hereby 


agreed  that  this  stalement  shall  be  the  sole  basis  of  the   contract  hereinafter  contained." 

The  3rd  clause  is  the  most  important : 

And  it  is  hereby  declared  that  thi)  pol.  shall  be  i 

indisputable  and  indefeasible ;  and  Che  facC  of  Ihii 
zc  ofChe  validiCy  thereof ;  and  Che  Asio.  ahall  not  be 

«till"t1frefn«'"''delLy  payn,'e™t''o'f%he^o«; 

r  hereby  assu.,  on  the  ground  of  any  error,  miscake. 
r  before  the  eWcing  0^  Chi.  a..u..  By  or  on  Che  part 

d  it  i(  hereby  further  declared,  that  the  life  assured 

lo  travel  ud  naide  io  all  parti  of  the  irorid  iritboot 

prejudicing  Ibis  auu. 

The  Ins.  Agetil,  reviewing  this  pol. ,  said 

tbi^'^donme"  wiirbe°SMh°ni""than  counurtial^ 

greater  simplicity  of  the  asm.  contract.     This  is  e 

vidontly  the  opinion  of  the  Bnln  directors. 

The  following  T.  shows  the  later  progress  of  the  bus.  of  Ihe  Asso.  r 

Year.      New  Pol.        Sum.  In,.       NewPrems. 

Claims.              Ann.  Inetme.   Aceu.FoBd.. 

1864        a4S4       /621.88s       j£2o,o6o 

200=^60,810       ,£124.091       jC247.503 

.Sfij             1769                829,926                2S,OCX3 

103=    65,496          171.994          490.389 

6  2947           804,979          s6,iS2 

7  3057          792.7*5          =5.466 

8  2472          703,45  >          »5,277 

9  2224          630,768           20,706 

335=  141,364           216,151            530.280 

311=  114,000          231,545          57'.8i7 

335»  127,886         237,980          667.493 

3Si=  140,986          241,890          682,324 

0      1887       516,531        17.473 

401=  171,(28          246,477              — 

I      1847       SSS.695       20,191 

431=  156,222          245.824          606,143 

ich  fluctuations  as  are  here  shown  ate 

due  to  the  pressure  of  the  times,  and  other 

mstances,  beyond  the  control  of  the  m 

anagement. 

1  the  whole  we  regard  this  as  a  type  of  the  progressive  class  of  modem  L.  offices. 

\a  agency  connexions,  have  been  largely  augmented  by  its  several 
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REDUCED  TO  lOOO.  | 

Per- 

Totals. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

centage. 

139 

124 

15 

106 

13 

119 

58 

37 

21 

32 

18 

5? 

228 

192 

36 

'^5 

31 

196 

97 

79 

18 

68 

16 

84 

170 

H3 

27 

123 

23 

146 

166 

142 

24 

122 

21 

143 

"3 

90 

23 

77 

20 

97 

39 

34 

5 

29 

4 

33 

15 

I 

14 

I 

12 

13 

61 

58 

3 

48 

3 

51 

79 

63 

16 

54 

14 

68 

1 165 

963 

202 

825 

175 

1000 

amalg.  Whether  these  have  been  all  equally  advantageous  it  is  not  our  province  to 
inquire.  For  the  most  part  they  have  been  judicious.  The  Asso.  is  under  able  and 
energetic  management,  with  Mr.  Messent  still  at  the  helm.  Tlie  new  bus.  of  each 
successive  year  testifies  that  the  Asso.  enjoys  a  large  share  of  popular  favour. 
BRITON,  Med.,  and  Gen.  Mortality  Experience. — In  1868  this  office  pub.  its  mort. 
experience  extending  over  the  five  years  ending  31st  Dec.,  1867 — ^including  in  all  1165 
deaths,  classified  under  eleven  distinctive  causes,  as  shown  in  the  following  table.  The 
ages  at  death  in  quinquennial  periods  are  given  in  the  original  table — with  a  supplemental 
table  showing  the  intensity  of  the  various  causes  of  disease  to  male  and  female.  The 
male  deaths  were  963,  the  female  202.  There  is  no  distinction  shown  between  the  mort, 
of  the  diseased  lives  taken  over  from  the  Medical  and  Getural  and  New  Equitable^  or 
taken  subsequently,  and  those  of  the  ordinary  class — although  the  sums  remaining  ins. 
on  the  31st  Dec,  1867,  were  thus  apportioned : 

On  HetUthy  \\\t&        ,..         ;f  6,313, 7<6 

On  Invalid  lives        ;f  849, 584 

The  causes  of  death  and  proportions  of  males  and  females  are  stated  as  follows  : — 


1.  Zymotic  diseases    

2.  Diseases  of  uncertain  seat 

3.  Tubercular  diseases       

4.  Diseases  of  circulation 

5>  Diseases  of  the  nervous  system 

6.  Diseases  of  respiratory  organs 

7 .  Diseases  of  digestive  organs . . . 

8.  Diseases  of  urinary  organs    ... 

9.  Diseases  of  generative  organs 

10.  Violent  deaths        

11.  Causes  not  specified      

Total  from  all  causes 

The  proportion  of  violent  deaths  is  unusually  large :  they  include  drowning,  19 ;  rupture 
of  blood  vessels,  3 ;  violence,  i ;  suicide  7  ;  other  accidents,  31,  total,  61.  The  deaths 
from  old  age  were  32. 

BRODlEy  Patrick,  was  Sec.  of  National  Ins.  Co,  of  Scotland  ixom  1844  to  1846. 

B  ROD  IE,  Samuel. — Manager  of  Scottish  Sea  from  its  formation  down  to  1863. 

BRODY  IN  Galicia. — In  1801  a  conflagration  destroyed  1500  houses  in  this  town. 

BROKEN-BACKED. — A  ship  is  said  to  be  broken-backed  when,  in  consequence  of  being 
loosened  from  age  or  injury,  her  frame  droops  at  either  end. — Brande. 

BROKEN  Stowage. — That  space  in  a  ship  which  is  not  filled  by  her  cargo. 

BROKENSHlRi  John. — Commenced  a  somewhat  remarkable  ins.  career  as  Superintendent 
of  Agents  for  Medical  Invalid^  in  1846.  In  1849  took  a  similar  appointment  with  the 
Union,  In  1854,  became  Man.  of  London  Branch  oi  Leeds  and  Yorkshire,  About  1857 
became  Superintendent  of  Agents  for  English  Widows  ;  was  after  that  with  City  of  London, 
then  with  London  Equitable,  Was  for  a  short  time  with  the  Colonial  (No.  2),  and  is  well 
known  to  various  other  offices. 

Is  author  of  two  pamph.  which  have  had  a  considerable  circulation.  I.  L^e  Assurance 
Explained,  pub.  1857.    2.  Practical  Hints  to  Life  Agents, 

BROKER.^ An  agent  employed  to  make  bargains  and  contracts  between  other  persons  in 
matters  of  trade,  commerce,  and  navigation.  Hence  insurance-hrokeiSf  ship-brokers, 
stock-brokers,  etc.  Ins. -brokers  occupy  a  very  prominent  position  in  matters  of  marine 
ins.  In  the  U.S.  a  great  deal  of  the  F.  ins.  bus.  is  transacted  through  the  intervention  of 
brokers ;  and  the  practice  is  inc^asing  in  this  country.  A  broker  differs  in  his  legal  status 
from  an  agent ;  he  is  strictly  a  middle  man  negociating  between  the  parties,  and  in  a  legal 
point  of  view  often  representing  both ;  while  an  agent  only  represents  the  person  employ- 
mg  him  for  a  given  purpose.    The  subject  will  be  followed  up  under  Ins. -Brokers. 

BROKERAGE. — ^The  per-centage  paid  to  a  broker  for  his  trouble  in  effecting  a  sale,  or  in 
negociating  any  particular  bus.  In  Marine  Ins.  the  rate  of  brokerage  is  5  p.c.  on  the 
premiums. 

BROKERAGE  Commission. — A  term  used  to  designate  the  process  of  '* compounding" 
the  commission  allowed  to  ins.  agents.  Life  ins.  agents  in  Gt.  Brit,  are  usually  allowed 
a  commission  of  10  p.c.  on  the  first  year's  prem.,  and  5  p.c.  afterwards,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  pol.  Most  offices  will  compound  this  rate  of  commission  by  a  present 
payment  of  25  p.c.,  or  more,  on  the  first  year's  prem.  In  the  U.S.  it  is  the  regular 
practice  to  do  so— the  brokerage  commission  ranging  up  to  35  p.c  ~  The  objection  to  the 
system  is  that  it  offers  an  inducement  to  unscrupulous  agents  to  change  their  offices 
frequently,  and  transfer  their  pol.  To  meet  this,  a  new  schemie  has  recently  been  pro- 
pounded, by  Mr.  £.  W.  Bryant,  as  follows  :  20  p.c.  1st  year ;  10  p.c.  2nd  year  ;  and  5 
p.c.  3rd  year.  ^We  regard  this  as  a  great  improvement.  In  France  and  Belgium  the 
VOL.  I.  26 
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brokerage  commission  on  7  years*  fire  pol.  frequently  absorbs  the  whole  of  the  first 
year's  prem.,  and  part  of  the  second,  which  the  office  has  to  advance  for  the  bos.  We 
Delieve  this  practice,  which  originated  in  competition  rather  than  reason,  Is  undei^gomg 
some  change.  The  Scot,  WieUno^  Fund  is  now  paying  a  brokerage  commission  of  but  1 5  p.  c 

BROMFIELD,  J.  Coley,  Man.  in  Lond.  oi  Southern  and  Western  Ins.  Co.  Mr.  Brooafidd 
has  been  associated  with  several  iDS.  enterprises.  In  1866-7  he  was  Sec.  of  Lend,  branch 
of  Scottish  Commercial.  In  1868  he  was  connected  with  Life  Ins.  Union.  In  1869  he 
founded  the  Ins.  Exchange,  which  was  not  an  ins.  asso.,  but  simply  intended  to  be  a 
repository  of  information  connected  with  ins.  associations  generally.  In  1 87 1  he  pro- 
moted the  Ladia  Ins.  Co.,  which  did  not  mature. 

BRONCHI.— From  the  Greek,  wind-pipe,-— Bronchial  sound.  A  natural  sound  produced 
by  the  passage  of  the  air  in  respiration,  and  to  be  heard  through  the  stethoscope. 
Bronchial  tubes  are  the  divisions  and  sub-divisions  of  the  bronchi  which  take  place  as 
these  enter  the  lungs.  The  terminations  of  the  bronchial  tubes  within  the  lungs  are 
called  bronchial  cdlSy  or  air-cells. 

BRONCHITIS.~Inflammation  of  the  wind-pipe,  or  of  the  bronchi.  It  is  called  bronckud 
injlamtnation  ;  peripneumonia^  notha,  etc. 

BRONCHITIS,  Deaths  from  (Class,  Local;  Order,  Diseases  oi Respiratory  Organs\ — 
The  deaths  from  this  cause  in  England  show  a  very  considerable  increase.  For  10 
consecutive  years  they  were  as  foUows  :  1858,  29,093 ;  1859,  25,998 ;  i860,  32,347  ; 
1861,  30,986;  1862,  32,526;  1863,  32,025  ;  1864,  38,969;  1865,  36,428;  1866,  41..334; 
1867,  40,373  ;  showing  a  variation  from  1509  deaths  to  each  million  of  the  pop.  living  in 
1858  to  1894  per  million  in  1864,  and  1902  in  1867.  Over  a  period  of  fifteen  years 
ending  1864  the  deaths  averaged  1344  per  million.  For  the  five  years  ending  1864  they 
averaged  1658  per  million. 

The  deaths  in  1867  were :  Males,  20,543  ;  Females,  19,83a  Of  the  males,  7263  died 
under  5  ;  204  between  5  and  10  ;  52  between  10  and  15  ;  59  between  15  and  20  ;  94 
20  and  25  ;  428  between  25  and  35  ;  903  between  35  and  45  ;  1784  behveen  45  and  55  ; 
J088  between  55' and  65.;  36S5  between  65  and  75 ;  2494  between  75  and  85 ;  473  between 
85  and  95  ;  and  16  over  95.  Of  the  females,  6309  died  under  5  ;  209  between  5  and  10 ; 
52  between  10  and  15  ;  78  betvtreen  15  and  20 ;  119  between  20  and  25  ;  391  between 
25  and  35 ;  771  between  35  and  45  ;  1582  between  4^  and  5^  ;  2819  between  55  and 
65  i  4159  between  65  and  75  ;  2831  between  75  and  85  ;  536  between  85  and  95  ;  and 
24  over  95. 

BROOK,  Thomas,  was  Sec.  of  Halifax^  Bradford^  and  KeighUy  Ins.  Office,  fix>m  1852 
during  the  remainder  of  its  short  career. 

BROOKE,  Henry  James,  F.R.S.,  etc.,  was  for  many  years  Act.  and  Sec.  of  the  London 
Li/Cy  which  he  had  aided  in  founding  while  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  many 
years  before  he  could  have  entertained  any  idea  of  becoming  officially  connected  with  it. 
In  1828  he  pub.  Observations  on  a  Pamph.  lately  pub.  fy  Mr.  Morgan^  entitled:  *'A 
View  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Equitable  So,**  He  was  at  that  time  Sec.  of  Lottdon 
Life. 

In  1843  Mr.  Brooke  retired  on  a  liberal  annu.,  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to 
scientific  pursuits,  in  some  branches  of  which  he  had  become  distinguished.  He  died  in 
1^57)  SLged  86.  An  interesting  memoir  of  him  appears  in  voL  vii.  of  Assu.  Mag^ 
reprinted  from  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  So. 

BROOKS,  H.,  was  Fire  Man.  of  British  Provident  [No.  I.]  in  l8sa 

BROOKS,  William,  was  Assistant  Man.  of  the  Progress  Ins.  Co.  since  commencement  of 
1869.     Had  been  for  many  years  previously  in  the  Northern, 

BROOMFIELD,  J.  J.,  Assistant  Sec  of  Phanix  F.  smce  1863. 

BROTHERLY  Society  of  Annuitants.— This  So.  was  founded  and  held  its  meetings  at 
Mr.  John  Bastows,  the  sign  of  the  Sir  Paul  Pindar^s  Head,  in  Bishopsgate  Without, 
prior  to  1745.  In  that  year  it  became  amalg.  with  the  Amicable  So.  by  means  of  a  formal 
agreement,  to  which  we  refer  in  our  hist,  of  Life  Ins. 

BROWN,  A.  G.,  was  Man.  of  Scottish  Imperial  from  1865  to  1870.  Mr.  Brown  was 
trained  to  the  bus.  of  banking. 

BROWN,  Donald,  pub.  in  1850,  dated  from  " Temporary  offices,  79,  South  Audley-street, 
Grosvenor-square,"  some  **Obs.  on  the  Present  System  of  L.  Assu.,"  and  "Some 
Suggestions  which  I  have  made  with  a  view  to  its  Improvement."  His  broadside  contains 
the  following  suggestions  with  a  view  to  remedy  the  defects  which  he  had  pointed  out : 

That  the  D.  of  Sett,  comprising  laws,  conditions,  provisions,  rules  and  regnlations  of  soc.,  inst., 
asso.  and  cos.,  estab.  for  the  purpose  of  granting  pol.  for  life  assu.,  annu.  and  other  provisionSL  in 
relation  to  the  assu.  shall  be  of  the  most  favourable  character  consistent  with  public  safety,  and  ttiat 
the  pol.  issued  shall  comprehend  and  embrace  all  the  vicissitudes,^  changes,  and  contingendes, 
pecuniary  or  otherwise,  to  which  the  assu.  may  become  subject  during  life ;  and  also  the  pol.  snail  not 
only  be  indisputable,  as  it  has  recently  been  characterized  by  life  assu.  cos.,  subject  of  course  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  law^but  a  bond  fide  security — no  question  being  left  open  tor  future  settlement; . . . 

To  this  end  he  proposed  that  no  breach  of  the  conditions  or  stipulations  of  the  poL, 
however  serious,  should  cause  its  forfeiture  ;  but  that  an  extra  prem.  should  be  chaiged  or 
retained,  '*  equivalent  to  the  increased  risk  imposed  or  incurred  by  the  act  or  omission  of 
the  assured."    We  doubt  whether  the  scheme  matured  into  the  formation  of  an  office. 
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BROWN,  Geo.  Hknry,  was  Saperintending  Director  of  Achilles  Brit,  and  Foreign  Life. 
BROWN,  Hbnry,  Accountant,  pub.  in  Dublin,  in  1844 :  Tables  0/ Simple  Int,  at  3i/-^<  /•& 
BROWN,  James,  Accountant,  Edinburgh,  pub.  in  1835 :  Report  Respecting  Division  of 

Profits  in  the  Edinburgh  Life  Office. 
BROWN,  J.  H.,  Sec.  National  Proznncial  TlBte-Gliss. 

BROWN,  Samuel,  F.I.A. — Mr.  Brown  has  long  occupied  a  foremost  rank  among  the 
actuaries  of  Gt  Brit,  and  his  fame  extends  not  only  through  Europe  but  to  the  U.S. ; 
and  most  deservedly  so.  Mr.  Brown  entered  the  Equitable  in  1829,  and  received  his  first 
trainii^  in  that  venerable  office.  In  1850  he  was  elected  Act.  of  the  Mutual;  and  in  1855 
be  was  appointed  to  his  present  position  of  Act  to  the  Guardianf  as  the  successor  of  Mr. 
Griffith  Davies,  who  then  retired.  Mr.  Brown  has  been  retained  as  Consulting  Act  by 
Uie  following  asso. :  The  United  Kingdom  Provident^  in  1863 ;  Uie  Rdiance'^'oX.,  in  1866; 
and  the  Clergy  Mut,  in  1870. 

Mr.  Brown  was  elected  President  of  the  Inst  of  Act  in  1867,  as  the  successor  of  Mr. 
Jellicoe.  He  retired  from  that  position  in  1870.  In  1868  he  was  President  of  the  Sec 
of  Economic  Science  and  Statistics,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Brit  Asso.  at  Norwich.  But 
the  most  conspicuous  service  rendered  by  Mr.  Brown  to  the  ins.  profession  remains  to  be 
noted  in  the  long  series  of  publications  and  papers  which  have  proceeded  from  his  pen, 
during  a  period  compassing  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  We  shall  endeavour  to  supply 
a  correct  chronological  hist  of  these. 

In  1849  he  pub.  A  Few  Thoughts  on  Commission^  Division  of  Profits^  Selection  ofLtves^ 
the  Mort.  in  India,  and  other  Subjects  relating  to  Life  Assu.,  contained  in  a  series  cf  Letters 
recently  pub,  in  the  Post-Mag,  under  the  signature  of  *'  Crito,"  This  little  book  is 
familiarly  known  to  most  persons  engaged  in  the  practice  of  life  ins. 

In  1850  the  Assu,  Mag.  was  estab.,  and  Mr.  Brown  became  an  active  contributor  to  its 
pages.  To  Vol.  I.  he  contributed  the  following  papers :  (i).  On  a  General  Method  of 
Approximation  to  the  Value  of  Annu.  and  Assu.  for  Long  Terms  of  Years  depend' 
ing  on  one  or  two  Lives.  (2).  On  Fires  in  London  during  the  17  Years  from  1833  to 
1849,  showing  the  Numbers  which  Occurred  in  Different  Trades,  and  the  Principal  Causa 
by  which  they  were  Occasioned.  (3).  French  ReUes  for  Ins.  against  Fire,  according  to  the 
Nature  of  Rishs  and  Trades  or  Occupations.  (4).  Marine  Rishs  between  Lond.  and  Dunge- 
ness,  and  betvueen  the  Thames  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  (5).  Shetch  of  the  Recent  Progress 
of  the  Assu.  of  Life  and  Property  on  the  Continent  (Part  I.  France).  (6).  Increase  of 
Fire  Ins.  in  Gt.  Brit,  from  1844  to  1850.  ^7).  Prems.  for  Maritime  Assu.  Settled  by  the 
Assu.  Brokers  at  Paris,  Feb,  1850.  (8).  CasueUties  to  Shipping  in  the  St.  Georges  and 
Liverpool  Channels  in  1850. 

To  Vol.  II.  he  contributed  the  following :  (i).  Shetch  of  the  Recent  Progress  of  the  Assu, 
of  Life  and  Property  on  the  Continent  (continued) — Life  Assurance — Maritime  Assurance 
— Hail  Insurance — Accident  Assurance  ^Cattle  Assurance.  (2).  Life  Assu.  in  Gt.  Brit. 
1849-51,  Table  Shewing  the  Progress  of .  (3).  On  the  Uniform  Action  of  Human  Will 
as  Exhibited  by  its  Mean  Results  in  Social  Statistics.  (4).  On  the  Collection  of  Data  in 
Various  Branches  of  Assu.  (5}.  Summary  of  Assu.  Business  of  Gt.  Brit,  and  other 
Countries. 

To  Vol.  III.  the  following :  (i).  On  the  Influence  of  the  Ages  of  Parents  at  the  Time 
of  Marriage  on  t/te  Sex  of  Children,  and  on  the  Prolificness  of  Marriage.  (2).  Mort, 
amongst  Selected  Lives  in  Gertnany.     (3).  Assu.  Associations  of  Germany. 

In  1853  he  pub.  a  pamph.  :  Is  the  present  Competition  in  Life  Assu.  Cos.  Aehantageous 
to  the  Public  f  He  also  gave  evidence  before  the  Select  Pari.  Committee  on  Assu.  Asso.^ 
which  sat  in  this  year. 

To  Vol.  IV.  of  the  Assu.  Mag.  he  contributed :  (i).  Operations  of  German  Fire  Ins. 
Cos.,  1852-3.  (2).  Operations  of  Riunione  Adriatica,  1838-53.  (3).  On  the  Sufficiency 
of  the  Existing  Cos.  for  the  Bus.  of  Life  Assu.,  with  a  List  of  the  Cos.  at  the  end  of  1852, 
their  Guaranteed  and  Paid-up  Share  Cap.,  etc.  (4).  A  Simple  Plan  of  Clcusifyingthe  Policies 
of  a  Life  Assu.  Co.,  so  as  to  Possess  at  any  time  the  Means  of  Forming  a  Table  of  the 
Mort,  Experienced  in  the  Office,  (5).  M.  Quctdet  on  the  Calculation  of  Tables  of  Alort. 
[translated]. 

To  Vol.  V.  the  following :  (i).  On  the  Rates  ofSichness  and  Mort.  amongst  the  Members 
of  Friendly  Societies  in  France.  (2).  Neto  Life  Assu.  Bus.  in  Germany  [translation].  (3). 
Frauds  in  Life  Assu.  in  Germany  [extract  ot  a  letter  by  Herr  Rath  G.  Hofl^  1854]. 

In  Vol.  VI.  the  following :  (i).  Life  Assu,,  Showing  Progress  in  Gt.  Brit.,  1852-4.  (2). 
On  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Calculus  of  Probabilities,  (3).  Ins.  of  Theatres  against 
Fire. 

In  Vol.  VII.  the  following:  (i)  Statistics  of  Fires  in  Berlin,  1854.  (2).  French 
Maritime  Losses,  Comparison  of .  (3).  On  London  Fires.  (4).  On  the  Progress  of  Fire 
Ins.  in  Gt,  Brit,  as  Compared  with  other  Countries.  (5).  On  the  Proportion  of  Marriages 
at  different  Ages  of  the  Sexes  [this  paper  was  read  before  Brit.  Asso.  same  year].  (6). 
On  the  Investments  of  the  Funds  of  Assu.  Cos.  (7).  Progress  and  Position  of  Assu.  Cos.  in 
Germany,  1855  [translated  and  abridged  from  the  German  of  Herr  W.  Lazarus]. 

In  1857  he  read  before  the  Statistical  So.  a  paper.  On  the  Progress  of  Fire  Ins,  in  Gt, 
Brit,  as  compared  with  other  Countries.    [S.  Joum.,  vol.  2a] 
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In  Vol.  VIII.  of  Assu,  Mag. :  (i).  On  the  Mori,  amongst  American  Assu.  Lives.  (2). 
Ins.  against  Haily  Frost,  Inundations,  and  Mort.  of  Cattle  [translated  and  abridged 
from  a  pamph.  by  M.  Le  Hir]. 

In  Vol.  X.  :  (I).  Investment  of  Funds  of  Life  Assu.  Sos.  (2).  lie^rt  to  International 
Statistical  Society,  as  to  the  Institute  of  Actuaries. 

In  1863  there  was  pub.,  under  the  joint  superintendence  of  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Peter 
Hardy,  and  Colonel  J.  T.  Smith,  F.R.S.,  New  Tables  of  Mort.,  deduced  from  the  50 
Years'  Experience  of  the  Madras  Military  Fund,  1808  to  1858;  with  an  Introductory 
Letter,  by  Colonel  J.  T.  Smith,  F.R.S.,  F.I.A.,  etc..  Act.  to  the  InstittOton. 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  Brown  contributed  to  Vol.  XI.  of  the  Assu.  Mag.  a  paper,  On  the 
Rates  of  Mort.  and  Marriage  amongst  Europeans  in  India, 

In  1864  he  contributed  to  Vol.  XI.  of  Assu.  Mag.  a  paper,  On  the  Present  Position  oj 
Friendly  Sos.  in  England  and  Wales  ;  and  in  the  same  year,  to  Vol.  XII.,  a  paper.  On  the 
Rates  of  Mort.  and  Marriage  amongst  Europeans  in  India.  [This  paper  was  read  before 
Brit.  Asso.  in  the  same  year.] 

In  1865  he  completed  a  Report  on  the  Bengal  Civil  Fund,  and  also  a  Report  on  the 
Bengal  Medical  Retiring  Fund.  These  were  printed  for  private  distribution  among  the 
members  of  the  Funds. 

In  1867  he  contributed  to  Vol.  XIII.  oi  Assu.  Mag.  the  following  papers  :  (i).  Eighth 
Census  of  U.S.  in  i860.  (2).  On  the  Mort.  of  the  U.S.  of  America,  as  Deduced  from  the 
Last  Census. 

In  Vol.  XV.  of  Assu.  Mag.  will  be  found  extracts  from  Mr.  Brown's  address  before 
the  Brit.  Asso.  (1868),  so  far  as  it  treated  of  ins.  topics. 

Mr.  Brown  was  one  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Inst,  of  Actuaries  to  superintend 
the  collection  of  the  data  for  and  preparation  of  the  Experience  Tables  (No.  2),  pub.  in 
1869.     He  prepared  the  able  introduction  to  the  vol. 

In  1871  he  contributed  to  Vol.  XVI.  oi  Assu.  Mag.  a  paper,  On  the  Rate  of  Mort.  amongst 
the  Natives  compared  with  that  of  Europeans  in  India. 

In  add.  to  the  preceding,  Mr.  Brown  has  contributed  many  papers  to  various  learned 
sos.  on  other  subjects,  more  especially  on  Decimal  Coinage  and  Uniform  Weights  and 
Measures ;  while  his  Reports  on  the  various  International  Statistical  Congresses  are  full  of 
interest  and  instruction.  He  gave  evidence  before  the  Pari.  Committee  on  Assu  Asso. 
in  1853.  He  has  now  in  course  of  preparation.  Report  on  Bengal  Military  and  Orphans 
So.  Also  R.  on  Bombay  Civil  Fund.  We  trust  that  Mr.  Brown  may  be  spared  for  many 
years  to  pursue  his  enlightened  and  beneficent  labours.  Each  of  the  preceding  papers  is 
noticed  under  its  proper  head. 

BROWN,  Thomas,  Sec  of  Glasgow  Annu.  So.,  which  position  he  has  occupied  since  1845. 

BROWN,  Walter,  Sec.  of  Manchester  branch  o{  Scottish  fVidows  since  1871.  Mr.  Brown 
had  previously  been  Sec.  of  Scottish  National  from  1858.  On  leaving  Edinburgh  for  his 
present  appointment  in  1871,  he  received  a  handsome  testimonial. 

BROWN,  William,  pub.  in  1678  [?  1674],  The  Entering  Clerks  Vade  Mecum.  Being  an 
exact  Collection  of  Precedents  for  Declarations  and  Pleadings  in  most  Actions  ;  especially 
such  (u  are  brought  for,  or  against.  Heirs,  Executors,  or  Administrators,  Executrixes^ 
Administratrixes,  and  their  Husbands,  in  Personal  Actions,  with  variety  of  Actions  upon 
Bills  of  Exchange,  Pollicies  of  Assurance,  etc.,  etc.  [2nd  ed.,  1^5.]  Among  the 
precedents  are  two  which  appear  to  relate  to  ins.  The  first,  to  Birth  Ins.,  viz.  on  a 
bond  "to  be  paid  at  the  birth  of  the  plaintiff's  first  child,  or  within  one  month  then 
next  following  after  request  made  to  defendant."    The  next,  upon  a  pol.  of  marine  ins. 

BROWNE,  Charles,  was  Sec.  of  Whittington  from  1855  to  1859. 

BROWNE,  Charles  Rouse,  Assistant  Sec.  of  Westminster  Fire  since  1869.  He  entered 
the  office  in  1850,  and  has  passed  through  the  various  departments  of  the  office.  He 
represents  the  fourth  generation  of  his  family  in  the  management  of  this  most  successful 
office. 

BROWNE,  E.  W.,  Man.  and  Sec.  of  Scottish  branch  of  Briton  Life  since  1872.  Mr. 
Browne  had  been  for  some  years  previously  connected  with  the  Scottish  bus.  of  the 
same  office. 

BROWNE,  George,  became  Sec.  of  Westminster Firem  1768,  and  retired  from  that  position 
in  1792.  Mr.  Browne  was  consulted  by  Lord  North  regarding  the  imposition  of  the  duty 
upon  F.  ins. ;  and  by  his  advice,  based  upon  his  practical  knowledge  of  the  bus.  of  F. 
ins.,  the  duty  was  levied  in  a  very  much  less  inconvenient  manner  than  had  been  originally 
contemplated. 

BROWNE,  Geo.  Howe,  son  of  the  preceding,  became  Sec.  of  Westminster  Fire  in  1792, 
and  retired  from  that  position  in  1038. 

BROWNE,  William  Meredith,  Sec.  of  Westminster  Y.  since  1838,  having  been  Assistant 
Sec.  in  1831.  Mr.  Browne  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Mutual  L.  in  1834,  but  never 
took  office  in  the  so.  In  1839  he  founded  the  Westminster  and  General  L.,  and  became 
its  Act.  In  1869,  after  30  years  of  service,  he  retired  from  the  active  duties  of  this  last 
position,  and  became  Consulting  Act. 

In  1832  the  London  Fire  Engine  Estab.  was  formed.  Mr.  Browne  became  its  Hon. 
Sec,  and  remained  in  that  position  down  to  1865,  when  the  Fire  Police  of  the  metropolis 
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was  most  properly  undertaken  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  For  this  lengthened 
service  Mr.  Browne  not  only  deserved  well  of  all  the  ins.  offices  supporting  the  estab., 
but  also,  of  the  entire  metropolis,  whose  safety  was  in  the  keeping  of  tlus  voluntary 
organization. 

Mr.  Browne  gave  evidence  before  the  Select  Pari.  Committee  of  1862,  on  fires  in  the 
metropolis ;  but  as  that  evidence  chiefly  related  to  the  formation  and  management  of  the 
then  Lond.  Fire  Engine  Estab.,  which  has  since  passed  over  to  the  Board  of  Works, 
there  is  no  necessity  to  reproduce  it  here,  except  on  one  or  two  special  points,  thus  : — 
"I^o  you  consider  that  the  brigade  was  formed  for  any  general  objects  of  police  as 
connected  with  the  protection  of  life  and  property,  or  merely  with  the  view  of  protecting 
the  property  in  which  the  ins.  cos.  were  directly  interested?"  Answer — "  Merely  with 
the  view  of  protecting  the  ins.  cos.,  certainly."  And  he  added,  that  to  make  the  Estab. 
sufficient  for  the  protection  of  the  metropolis,  there  should  be  at  least  double  the  force 
they  then  had.  Mr.  Browne's  advice  nas  been  or  is  being  adopted.  [Lond.  Fire 
Engine  Estab.] 

BROWNELLy  William,  was,  about  1843,  Sec.  of  SheffUldY,  Office. 

BRUGES,  now  a  city  in  Belgium,  but  was  for  several  centuries  the  capital  of  Flanders ;  and 
became  during  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  almost  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the 
world.  It  joined  the  Hanseatic  League  in  1349.  The  Chranule  of  Flanders  asserts 
that  on  the  demand  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  in  1310,  the  Coxmt  of  Flanders  per- 
mitted the  estab.  of  a  Chamber  of  Ins.,  by  which  the  merchants  were  enabled  to  insure 
their  merchandize  exposed  to  risk  on  the  sea  or  otherwise,  by  means  of  a  certain  small 
sum  p.c.,  as  is  still  practised.  But  in  order  that  an  estab.  so  usefid  to  merchants  should 
not  be  dissolved  as  soon  as  formed,  he  prescribed  different  laws  and  forms  which  the 
assurers  as  well  as  the  merchants  should  be  bound  to  observe.  Some  of  the  best  autho- 
rities on  the  subject,  as  Pardessus  and  Reddie,  do  not  regard  the  authenticity  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  Chronicle  as  established.  It  is  certain  that  no  Ins.  Ordin.  for  Bruges  is  now 
known  ;  but  this  may  be  explained  in  the  fact  that  the  regulations  were  so  analogous  to 
the  Roles  d*  Oleron  as  clearly  to  have  been  either  drawn  from  them,  or,  as  other  writers 
have  affirmed,  adopted  into  them.  We  do  not  intend  to  pursue  the  subject  here,  as  it 
must  be  again  considered  under  Hanseatic  League,  and  other  heads.  [Damme,  Ordin. 
OF.]    [Flanders.]    [Netherlands.]    [Portugal.] 

BRUNE,  Herr  R.  (Berlin). — He  pub.  in  1837  a  very  complete  Table  of  Mort.  for  both 
male  and  female  lives,  which  he  had  constructed  from  the  records  of  a  Prussian  So.  for 
making  provisions  for  widows.  The  Table  threw  considerable  light  on  the  duration  of 
life  in  Germany,  and  has  since  been  very  generally  adopted  by  ins.  asso.  in  that  country. 
We  shall  give  the  Table  and  some  account  of  it  under  German  Mort.  Tables. 

BRUNSWICK  Life  Assu.  So.,  founded  in  1855,  with  an  authorized  cap.  of  ;f  100,000,  in 
10,000  shares  of  ;fio  [power  to  increase  to  one  million],  **for  ordinary  and  declined 
lives,  loans,  endowments,  and  annu."    The  prosp.  said ; 

Until  a  comparatively  recent  period  life  assu.  appears  to  have  been  considered  as  adapted  only  to 
the  means  and  requirements  of  the  wealthier  classes  of  society)  and  consequently  its  chief  powers  and 
usefulness  remained  dormant,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  of  this  country  continued  totally  ignorant  of 
the  many  ways  in  which  it  might  be  applied  for  their  advantage 

In  the  application  of  the  general  principles  of  life  assu.,  it  behoves  every  newly  formed  so.  to 
endeavour  to  benefit  by  the  experience  of  past  results,  and  to  propose  a  system  for  transacting  bus. 
even  more  advantageous  to  the  public  than  those  adopted  by  its  predecessors. 

Then  there  follows  anenumeration  of  the  "advantages,"  as  "half-credit  assu.,"  "non- 
forfeiture of  pol."  after  four  prems.  paid,  "surrender  values"  after  five  prems.  paid, 
"deposits  of  money,"  and  "loan  department.'*  Next,  under  "  acclimatized  lives,"  the 
following : 

This  office  ins.  this  class  of  lives  at  a  moderate  ^dd.  on  the  English  prems.,  and  much  below  the 
rates  usually  required  for  foreign  pol.  With  but  few  exceptions,  no  distinction  has  hitherto  been 
made  between  those  going  for  the  first  time  to  reside  abroad  in  climates  considered  prejudicial  to  health 
and  those  who  by  a  long  residence  have  become  acclimatized. 

Under  "annuities,"  there  was  the  following ! 

A  more  equitable  svstem  than  has  usually  been  followed  with  regard  to  annu.  Is  observed  by  this  So. 
The  constitution  ana  health  of  the  proposed  annuitant  has,  in  most  cases,  not  been  dul^  considered ; 
it  is  obviously  unfair  that  the  same  annu.  should  be  allowed  to  the  healthy  as  to  the  invalid,  where 
each  sinks  the  sam'e  amount,  and  no  distinction  is  made  in  favour  of  the  person  whose  expectation  of 
life  is  positively  abridged.  Such  a  system  is  wholly  opposed  to  the  principles  of  life  assu.,  and  has 
therefore  been  departed  from  in  this  So.  ...  In  each  case  the  state  of  the  constitution  and  general 
health  of  the  proposed  annuitant  will  be  taken  into  consideration  in  calculating  the  amount  of  annu. 
to  be  granted. 

Rates  of  prem.  had  "been  specially  calculated  for  this  So."    Among  the  Directors 

was  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Pott;  while  the  Sec.  was  Mr.  J.  F.  Quartly ;  and  the  Consulting  Act. 

Mr.  Thomas  Walker,  B.A.    In  1857  the  bus.  of  the  So.  was  trans,  to  the  Briton. 

BRUSSELS. — We  observe  that  some  writers  speak  of  the  Ins.  or  Marine  Ordin.  of  Brussels — 

as  for  instance  Emerigon,  who  speaks  of  the  Loix  Carolines,  from  the  fact  that  the  Ordin. 

of  155 1  was  promulgated  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.     We  have  spoken  of  these  Ordin. 

under  their  proper  head,  Antwerp.     We  observe  mention  made  of  a  later  Ordin.  than 

we  have  there  noted,  viz.  one  promulgated  by  Philip  II.  in  1565,  but  this  would  only 

be  a  later  ed.  of  the  Ordin.  there  named.    [Belgium.] 
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BRUUN,  W.  A.,  Sec.  of  Carriafelns.  Co.  since  1870. 

BRYANT,  Edwin  W.,  now  or  lately  Act.  of  the  Ins.  Department,  State  of  New  York,  and 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  actuaries  in  the  U.  S.  In  1861  be  became  interested  in  L. 
ins-,  and  devoted  the  succeeding  five  years  to  studjring  its  principles.  In  1866  he  became 
ed.  of  the  Ins.  CkronkU  of  Chicago.  In  1867  he  becune  Act.  of  the  TravdUrs  Ins.  Co. 
of  Hartford;  in  1868  he  occupied  a  similar  position  with  the  Connecticut Mut,^  one  of  the 
leading  ins.  asso.  of  the  U.  S«  In  1 87 1  he  oecame  Consulting  Act  of  Ins.  Department. 
During  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  visited  England,  first  in  connexion  with  his  duties  in  the 
Ins.  Department ;  and  subsequently  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  mort.  experience  of 
the  European^  in  view  of  a  transfer  of  its  connexions  to  the  New  York  Life,  On^  these 
occasions  Mr.  Bryant  made  the  acquaintance  of  many  of  the  leading  ins.  authorities  on 
this  side. 

BRYANT,  George  Squibr,  Agent  m  Bristol  for  the  Scottisk  Widom^^  Coaniv  F.,  and 
Accident  Ins.  Assos.,  for  which  he  has  transacted  a  considerable  bus.  of  the  very  best  dass. 

BR  YD  RE,  John,  was  Sec.  of  General  Ben^  L.  for  some  years  preceding  1849. 

BRYSON,  JAMES,  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  Glcugow  Fire  Brigade  in  1856,  having 
been  for  several  years  previously  Assistant  Supt.  He  was  called  to  give  evidence  before 
the  Select  Pari.  Committee  on  Fire  Prevention  in  1862. 

BUBBLE  [prob.  firom  Bobhd^  Dutch].— A  cant  term  given  to  a  class  of  projects  for  raising: 
money  on  imaginary  grounds,  much  practised  in  France  and  England  about  the  y«us 
1719-20-21.  The  pretence  of  these  schemes  was  the  raising  a  cap.  for  retrieving,  setting 
on  foot,  or  carrying  on,  some  promising  and  usefiil  branch  of  trade,  manufacture,  machinery, 
or  the  like.  To  this  end  proposals  were  made  out,  showing  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
firom  the  undertaking,  and  inviting  persons  to  be  engaged  in  it.  The  sum  necessary  to 
manage  the  af&ir,  together  with  the  profits  expected  from  it»  were  divided  into  shares  or 
subs. ,  to  be  purchased  by  any  disposed  to  adventure  therein.  The  most  remarkable  of 
the  dass  were  those  that  proposed  to  have  books  opened  and  subs,  taken  at  some  future 
time,  as  soon  as  the  affiur  should  be  ripe  for  execution  and  for  dividing  into  shares.  But 
in  the  mean  time  wumey  was  fctken  ky  way  of  prem.  to  enHtU  persons  to  be  admitted  sm^ 
scribers  when  the  matter  was  to  Ae  laid  ofen.  In  this  way  several  thousand  shares  were' 
bespoke  in  a  day,  and  prems.  from  one  snilling  to  some  pounds  paid  thereon. — Postle- 
tkwayt^s  Diet, 

Defoe,  in  his  Essav  on  Profects^  pub.  1697,  says  :  '*  And  so  I  have  seen  shares  of  joint- 
stocks,  and'other  undertakings,  blown  up  (bv  the  air  of  great  words  and  the  name  of  some 
man  of  credit  concerned)  to  perhaps  ;fiO(^  for  one  five-hundredth  part  or  share,  and  yet 
at  last  dwindle  to  nothii^."    Agam  : 

Some  in  clandestine  conkpanies  combine ; 
Elect  new  stocks  to  trade  beyond  the  line; 
With  air  and  emp^^  names  beguile  the  towa. 
And  raise  new  credits  first^  then  cry  'em  down ; 
Divide  the  empty  nothing  mto  shares. 
And  set  the  cxtmd  together  by  the  ears. 

BUBBLE  Acts. — (i).  The  6  Geo.  I.  c.  18,  enacted  in  1720,  under  the  drcumstanoes  stated  in 
a  following  art  (2).  Repealed  in  1825,  by  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  91,  which  remitted  all  such 
projects  to  the  general  prohibition  of  the  Common  Law.  A  temporary  measure  (enabling, 
not  prohibitive)  was  enacted  in  1854,  by  4  Geo.  IV.  c  94.  This  again  was  repealed  in 
1837  by  I  Vict  c.  72,    [Legislation  for  Ins.  Assa] 

BUBBLE  Insurance  Projects. — The  first  recorded  outbreak  of  Bubble  Ins.  Projects 
commenced  towards  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  and  reached  its  height  about  1720 — 
the  South- Sea  mania  period.  Lawson,  in  his  Hist  of  Banking,  gives  a  list  of  185 
projects  which  were  put  forward  in  that  period,  no  less  than  30  of  which  had  some 
species  of  ins.  for  a  pretext  They  are  all  included  in  the  following  summary,  with  some 
others  which  he  had  not  noticed  : 

I.  For  a  General  Ins.  on  Houses  and  Merchandize,  "at  the  Three  Tuns,  Swithin's 
Alley,"  cap.  ;f 2,000^ oca  2.  For  Granting  Annu.  by  way  of  Survivorship,  and  pro- 
viding for  Widows,  Orphans,  etc.,  at  the  Rainbow,  Cornhill,  cap.  ;f  1,200^000.  3.  For 
Ins.  Houses  and  Goods  from  Fire,  at  Sadlers'  Hall,  cap.  ;f2,ooo,ooo.  4.  For  Ins. 
Houses  and  Goods  in  Ireland.  5.  For  securing  Goods  and  Houses  from  Fire,  at  the 
Swan  and  Rummer,  cap.  ;^'2, 000^000.  6.  Friendly  So.  for  Ins.  7.  For  Ins.  Ships 
and  Merchandize,  at  the  Marine  Coflbe  House  ;  cap.  ;f  2,ooQ,ooa  8.  British  Ins.  Co. 
9.  For  Preventing  and  Suppressing  Thieves  and  Robbers,  and  for  ins.  all  pCTSons*  Goods 
from  the  same,  at  Cooper^  cap.  ;f  2,000,000.  la  Shale's  Ins.  Co.  for  Ships,  ii.  For 
Ins,  Seamen's  Wages,  at  "Sam's  Coffee  House."  12,  Ins.  Office  for  Horses  dying 
natural  deaths,  stolen,  or  disabled.  Crown  Tavern,  Smithfield.  13.  A  Co.  for  the  Ins. 
of  Debts.  14.  A  rival  to  the  above,  for  ^f  2, 000^000,  at  Robin's.  15.  Ins.  Office  for  all 
Masters  and  Mistresses  against  losses  they  shall  sustain  by  servants'  thefts,  etc.,  3000 
shares  of  ;f  1000  each,  "  Devil  Tavern."     id  For  a  General  Ins.  in  any  part  of  England. 

17.  A  Co-partnership  for  ins.  and  increasing  Children's  fortunes,  "  Fountain  Tavern." 

18.  For  carrying  on  a  General  ins.  from  losses  by  Fire  within  the  Kingdom.  19. 
Crutchley's  Ins,  from  loss  by  Garraway's  Fishery,  "at  Jonathan's  Coffee  House." 
2a   Mutual  Ins.  for  Ships.     21.  Symons'  Assu.  on  Lives.      22.  Baker's  Second  Ed. 
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of  Ins.  on  Lives.  23.  William  Helme's,  Exchange  Alley,  Assu.  of  Female  Chastity. 
24.  For  Ins.  against  Divorces.  25.  Wild's  Ins.  from  Housebreakers.  26.  Wild's  I  as. 
from  Highwaymen.  27.  Codner's  Assu.  from  Lying.  28.  Plummer  and  Petty's  Ins. 
from  Death  by  Drinking  Geneva.  29.  Rum  Ins.  30.  Marriage  and  Widows  Assu. 
Co.,  "Le  Brun's."  31.  Office  of  Assu.  and  Annu.  "for  every  body,  by  the  same." 
32.  Whilmore's  Lottery  Annu.  33.  Baker's  Annuities.  34.  Bele^s  Bottomry.  35. 
Freek's  Annuities.  30.  Tiling  of  Houses  and  Ins.  them.  37.  Widows'  Pensions. 
38.  Overall's  Fire  Office.  39.  John's  Coffee  House,  **for  Ships."  4a  Annuities  on 
Lives.  41.  Marine  for  Ships.  42.  Old  Insurance.  43.  Rose  Office  from  Fires. 
44.  For  lending  Money  on  Stocks,  AnnuUuSf  Tallies,  etc. 

Maitland,  in  his  Bisi,  of  Lomd.^  pub.  1739,  includes  in  his  hist,  of  Bubble  Cos.  the 
two  following,  which,  prob.  from  feelings  of  delicacy,  Lawson  has  omitted  :  45.  An  Ins. 
against  the  Pox.     46.  A  Co.  for  assuring  of  Maidenheads. 

Mr.  Lawson  tells  us,  what -is  indeed  pretty  generally  known,  viz.  that  it  was  the 
apparent  success  of  the  South-Sea  scheme  whicn  caused  most  of  these  romantic  and 
speculative  prc^sals  to  be  submitted  to  the  public,  adding : 

^  Persons  of  rank  of  both  sczie&were  deei>Iy  engaged  in  these  bubbles;  avarice  prevailing  at  this 
time  over  all  consideiation,  either  of  dignity  or  equity ;  the  gentlemen  going  to  taverns  and  coffee- 
houses to  meet  their  brokers^  and  the  iMiies.  to  their  milliners'  and  haberdasfiers'  shops  for  the  like 
purpose.  Any  impodent  impostor,  whilst  the  delirium  was  at  its  height,  needed  only  to  lure  a  room 
at  some  coffee-house,  or  other  house,  near  the  Exchange,  for  a  few  hours,  and  open  a  subscription 
book  for  something  relative  to  commerce^  manufactures,,  plantations,  or  01  some  supposed  invention 
newly  hatched  out  of  his  own  brain.— /A>/.  of  Banking, 

In  a  tract.,  pulx  in  1720  (a  copy  of  whidi  is  still  preserved  in  the  Lond.  Institution), 
entitled.  The  BcOtU  of  the  Bubbles^  shewing  their  several  Constitutions^  Alliances^  FoUcies, 
and  Whrs^from  their  first  Sudden  Rise  to  their  late  Spee<fy  Decay,  by  a  Stander-by, 
the  author,  after  giving  a  list  of  the  Bubbles  which  were  m)ated  by  actual  subs.'  being 
obtained,  says,  "and  fifty  more  whose  names  would  blast  the  reader's  eyes  to  looh  on 
them;^*  and  then  he  gives  a  summary,  which,  while  it  carries  exa^eration  on  its  face, 
appears  to  have  had  reference  to  the  projects  so  excluded  from  precise  enumeration,  and 
01  which  he  speaks  as  "abortive,"  viz.  "  An  hundred  offices  of  Ins.  against  the  Venereal 
Disease,  by  what  title  so  ever  dig^nified  or  distinguished^  each  to  raise ^ $00, 000."  "Fifty 
different  offices  for  speedy  cure — if  the  Ins.  fails?'  **  As  many  more  to  cure  Gout,  Stone» 
and  all  other  diseases."  "  A  project  to  ins.  uniformity  amongst  Protestant  dissenters." 
"Another  to  ins.  it  amongst  the  Orthodox,"  "Thirty  different  Insurances  of  Marriages 
from  Divorce;  some  of  them  offering  very  agreeable  securities."  "Five  Millions  rais'd 
to  ins.  Divorces  on  the  oath  of  either  party,  that  what  they  sav  is  reasonable  and  true." 

In  our  hist,  of  Annu.  on  Lives  we  have  stated  that  a  Pari.  Committee  was  appointed 
on  the  22nd  Feb.,  1720,  for  the  purpose  of  "inquiring  into  and  examining  the  several 
subs,  for  Fishery  Ins.,  Annu.,  etc."  The  committee  sat  for  the  first  time  on  26th  Feb. ; 
and  in  the  Ludlow  Postmnn,  or  the  Weekly  yournal-^en  exceedingly  well  informed 
newspaper  of  the  period — ^we  have  the  following  graphic  account  of  wluit  occurred  : 

The  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  several  subs,  called  Bubbles  (of  which  Mr.  Hungerford 
is  Chairman)  sat  yesterday  morning  for  the  first  time,  and  ezarajned  into  the  four  Fishery  Subs.,  all  of 
which,  except  that  called  the  Gtiand  Fishery  (whesein  several  noblemen  are  concem'd,  and  were 

S resent  to  speak  in  defence  of  tfie  Chatter  they  have  obtain'd],  I  hear  appear  to  be  such  real  bubbles 
lat  the  Chairman,  who  ia  a  very  £&cetious  gentletaian^  made  this  mernr  oosexvation,  namely.  That  they 
were  in  one  sense  Apostolical  fishermen,  as  designing  noi  to  catch  fish,  but  men.  It  was  intimated 
that  most  of  the  projectors  would  be  **  presented." 

In  the  Daily  Courant,  26th  May,  [1720],  appeared  the  following : 

It  is  desired  that  all  persons  concerned  in  any  subs,  taken  since  the  xst  Oct.,  X7xo,  calculated  for 
the  advantage  of  Gt.  Brit.,  do  meet  to-morrow,  tne  27th  inst.,  at  3  p.m.,  at  the  Black  Swan  Tavern,  in 
Bartholomew-lane,  on  affiurs  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  subscribers. 

Coming  events  cast  their  shadows,  before  r  hence,  in  Mist*s  Weekly  Joumaly.  and 

Saturday s  Post^  of  4th  June,  1720,  we  find  the  following : 

As  soon  as  the  news  was  brought  to  'Change-ally  that  the  Pari,  had  ordered  the  bill  for  ins.  of  ships 
and  merchandize  at  sea  to  be  ingross'd,  a  general  consternation  appeared  among  all  the  bubble- 
mongers,  insomuch,,  that  who  ever  could  get  rid  of  that  sort  of  traffidc,  though  at  any  rate»  thought 
himself  well  off. 

The  "bill "  here  SBoken,  of  speedily  becam^e  an  Act — the  6  Geo.  I^  c.  18  (1720]^  known 

as  the  "  Bubble  Act.''    But  the  measure  has  an  add.  interest  £com  an  ins.  point  of  view, 

as  being  that  by  which  the  incorporation  of  the  RoycU  Exchange  and  Lond.  Assu,  Corp.' 

was  auUiorised.  We  intend  hese  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  clauses  relating  to  "bubbles." 

Sec  zviii.  is  as  fbllpws  i, 

AVllI,  And  whereas  it  is  notorious  that  several  undertalungs  or  ppojects  of  different  kinds  have  at 
some  time  or  times  since  the  a4th  June,  17x8,  been  publicUy  contrived  and  practised,  or  attempted  to 
be  practised,  within  the  Ci^  of  Lond.  and  other  parts  oi  tiiis  kingdom,  as  also  in  Ireland,  and  other 
His  Majesty's  dominions,  which  manifestly  tend  to  the  common  grievance,  prejudice,  and  incon- 
venience of  great  numbers  of  Your  Majesty's  subjects  in  their  trade  and  commerce,  and  other  their 
affairs ;  and  the  persons  who  contrive  or  attempt  such  dangerous  and  mischievous  undertakings  or 
projects,  under  fsuse  pretences  of  publick  good,  do  presume  according  to  their  own  devices  and  schemes 
to  open  books  for  publick  subs.,  and  £aw  in  many  unwary  persons  to  subscribe  therein  towards 
raising  great  sums  of  money,  whereupon  the  subscribers  or  claimants  under  them  do  {Miy  small  pro- 
portiona  thereof^  and  such  proportions  in  the  whole  do  amount  to  very  large  sums ;  which  dangerous 
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and  mischievous  undertakings  or  projects  do  relate  to  several  fisheries,  and  other  affairs,  wherein  the 
trade,  commerce,  and  welfare  of  Your  Majestv's  subjects,  or  great  numbers  of  them,  are  concerned  or 
interested :  And  whereas  in  many  cases  the  said  undertakers  or  subscribers  have  since  the  said  24th  June, 
1718,  presumed  to  act  as  if  they  were  corporate  bodies^  and  have  pretended  to  make  their  shares  in  stocks 
transferable  orassignabUt  without  any  legal  authority  ^  either  by  Act  of  Pari,  or  by  any  charter  front 
the  Crown  for  so  doing;  and  in  some  cases  the  unaertakers,  or  subs.,  since  the  24th  June,  X7x8> 
have  acted  or  pretended  to-  act  under  some  charter  or  charters  formerly  granted  by  the  Crown  for 
some  particular  or  special  purposes  therein  expressed,  but  have  used  or  endeavoured  to  use  the  same 
charters  for  raising  joint-stocks,  and  for  making  transfers  or  assignments,  or  pretended  transfers  or 
assignments,  for  their  own  private  lucre,  which  were  never  intend^  or  designed  by  the  same  charters 
respectively ;  and  in  some  cases  the  undertakers  or  subscribers  since  the  said  24th  Tune,  17x8,  have 
acted  under  some  obsolete  charter  or  charters,  although  the  same  became  void  or  voidable  oy  non-user 
or  abuser,  or  for  want  of  making  lawful  elections,  which  were  necessary  for  the  continuance  thereof; 
and  many  other  unwarrantable  practices  {too  many  to  enumerate)  have  been,  and  daily  are,  and  may 
hereafter  be  contrived,  set  on  foot  or  proceeded  upon,  to  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  many  of  Your 
Majesty's  good  subjects,  if  a  timely  remedy  be  not  provided  I 

Then  it  is  enacted,  that  after  24th  June,  1720,  all  undertakings  tending  to  the  pre- 
judice of  trade,  and  all  subs.,  etc.,  thereto,  or  presuming  to  act  as  corporate  bodies 
without  lawful  authority,  and  all  acting  under  obsolete  clmrters,  etc.,  shall  be  dirmfri 
illegal  and  void,  and  all  such  undertakings  deemed  ''public  nuisances." 

It  was,  however,  provided  that  the  Act  should  not  extend  to  any  undertakings,  ''settled, 
estab.,  or  practised  in  point  of  time,"  before  the  said  24th  June,  17 18;  nor  should  it 
extend  to  tne  South  Sea  Co, 

Immediately  after  the  passmg  of  the  Act  the  King  issued  a  proclamation,  embodying 
the  chief  provisions  of  that  measure,  and  concluding  as  follows  : 

And  whereas  we  are  deeply  sensible  of  the  many  mischievious  consequences  that  must  inevitably 
ensue  from  the  unwarrantable  practices  in  the  said  Act  mentioned,  by  ensnaring  and  defrauding 
unwary  persons  to  their  utter  impoverishment  and  ruin,  by  taking  off  the  minds  of  many  of  our 
subjects  from  attending  their  lawful  enjployments,  and  by  introducing  a  general  neglect  of  trade  and 
commerce  upon  which  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  our  kingdom  so  much  depend,  etc.  And  we  being 
determined,  for  the  reasons  aforesaid,  to  cause  the  said  Act  to  be  effectually  put  in  execution  ;  but 
being  also  willing  and  desirous  that  none  of  our  loving  subjects  should  be  ignorant  of  the  same ; 
have,  etc.,  etc. 

At  a  meeting  in  the  Privy  Council  Chamber  at  Whitehall,  on  the  12th  July,  1720 — 
present,  the  Lords  Justices  in  Council,  many  of  the  preceding  projects  were  presented, 
declared  to  be  illegal,  and  ordered  to  be  abolished  accordingly.  This  was  the  termina- 
tion of  the  first  crusade  against  Bubble  Ins.  projects. 

The  Act  of  1720  remained  in  force  for  more  than  a  century — down  to  1825,  when,  it 
having  been  determined  to  rescind  the  monopoly  given  to  the  two  Ins.  Corporations 
under  it,  it  was  entirely  repealed,  by  the  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  91.  The  act  had  never  ap- 
plied to  Ireland. 

In  1836  the  era  of  modem  Ins.  Bubbles  set  in,  with  the  launching  of  the  Independent 
West  Middlesex  scheme,  of  which  a  full  hist,  will  be  given  under  its  alphabetical  head. 

In  1844  was  enacted  the  Joint- Stock  Cos.  R^stration  Act.,  7  &  8  Vict  c  no,  which 
furnished  considerable  facilities  for  the  launching  of  new  projects  ;  and  accordingly  a  very 
considerable  crop  was  brought  forward  during  the  next  succeeding  years.  These  will  be 
spoken  of  more  in  detail  under  the  names  of  their  several  promoters,  Mr.  Augustus 
CoUingridge,  Mr.  G.  R.  H.  Denison,  and  others.  This  Act  was  not  passed  until  after 
a  ParL^Com.  had  sat  and  collected  evidence  ;  and  this  very  Committee  in  its  report  gave 
the  best  definition  we  have  seen  of  modem  bubble  cos.,  classified  under  three  heads,  viz. : 

z.  Those  which,  being  faulty  in  their  nature,  inasmuch  as  they  are  founded  on  unsound  calculations, 
cannot  succeed  by  any  possibility,  2.  Those  which,  let  their  objects  be  good  or  bad,  are  so  ill  con- 
stituted as  to  render  \X  probable  that  the  miscarriages  or  failures  incident  to  mismanagement  will  attend 
them;  and  3.  Those  which  are  faulty,  or  fraudulent  in  their  object,  being  started  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  create  shares  for  the  purpose  of  jobbing  in  them,  or  to  create,  under  pretence  of  carrying  on 
a  legitimate  bus.,  the  opportunity  and  means  of  raising  funds,  to  be  shared  by  the  adventurers  who 
start  the  co. 

The  proceedings  of  promoters  under  the  Act  of  1844  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  Pari. 

Committee  in  1853;  but  the  Committee  reported  that  the  general  condition  of  the  then 

existing  Cos.   was  more  satisfactory  "  than  they  had  been  led  to  believe  before  they 

entered  upon  the  inquiry,"  adding  : 

No  doubt  instances  of  great  abuses  and  flagrant  frauds  have  been  disclosed  by  the  witnesses 
examined,  but  in  general  these  consisted  of  an  open  violation  of  all  law,  more  akin  to  swindling  than 
to  regular  trade,  and  such  as  it  would  be  difficult  for  any  legislature  to  prevent,  so  long  as  private 
persons  exercise  so  little  precaution  in  the  conduct  of  their  own  affairs.  .  .  . 

The  fact  is  Pari,  could  not  stop  the  promotion  of  Bubble  Ins.  enterprises.    That  was 

a  task  reserved  for,   and  accomplished  by,  a  far  less  pretentious  authority,  viz.  the  Post 

Magazine,  and  its  late  fearless  and  determined  editor,  Mr.  J.  Hooper  Hartnoll,  whose 

name  will  always  be  associated  with  Ins.  Hist,  for  t^e  services  he  thus  rendered.     [Life 

Ins.,  Hist,  of.]   [Gambling  Ins.] 

BUBONOCELE. — Inguinal  hemia ;  hernia  in  which  a  part  of  the  bowel  passes  through 
the  abdominal  ring. — Hoblyn, 

BUCENTAUR.— The  name  of  the  State  Galley  in  which  the  Doges  of  Venice  used  to  pro- 
ceed to  "wed  the  Adriatic."  From  the  12th  to  the  i8th  century  they  annually,  on 
Ascension  Day,  sailed  over  a  portion  of  the  Adriatic,  and  dropping  a  ring  into  the  sea, 
espoused  it  in  the  name  of  the  Republic  with  these  words,  **  Desponsamus  te,  mare,  in 
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'si^num  vert  perpettuque  dominU,    Byron,  in  his  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  refers  to  the 
discontinuance  of  this  famous  custom  as  follows  : 

The  spottseless  Adriatic  monrns  her  lord ; 
And,  annual  marriage  now  no  more  renew'd. 
The  Bucentaur  lies  rotting^  unrestored, 
Neglected  garment  of  her  widowhood  I 

BUCHANAN,  Pro£  A.,  M.D.,  University  of  Glasgow. — He  read  a  paper  before  the  Brit. 
Asso.,  at  the  Glasgow  meeting  in  1855  :  On  the  Physiological  Law  of  Mort.y  and  on  cer- 
tain DevicUions  front  it  (^served  about  the  Commencement  of  Adult  Life,  An  abstract  of 
this  most  interesting  paper  is  given  in  the  Assu^  Mag.  [vol.  vi.,  p.  67].  One  extract  will 
indicate  the  scope  di  Jiis  mqpaij  : 


Of  the  external  caiues  which  occasion  the  diversities  in  the  law  of  iiMnt.iB'4ifiBveat  communities, 
there  are  some  which  maybe  named  conspiring  causes ,  as  ^ey  act  in  conjunction  with  the  pl^waJogicai 
causes  above  mentioned,  and  magnify  their  effects ;  while  there  are  others  of  an  interfering  nn^ 
that  disturb  the  physiological  results.  To  the  latter  class  belong  those  causes  that  operate  solely,  or 
with  peculiar  intensity,  at  certain  periods  of  life.  Thus,  a  war  occasions  devastation  among  theyoune 
and  strong,  and  disturbs  the  normal  course  of  mort.  Causes,  again,  which  operate  more  equably  at  all 
ages,  are  of  the  conspiring  class ;  for  the  physiological  state  of  the  body,  varying  with  age,  assists  or 
resists  their  action.  Thus^  the  extremes  of  temperature  tell  chiefly  on  the  infirm  bodies  of  the  young 
and  the  old,  while  persons  m  the  vigour  of  life  resist  their  influence, 

We  quote  from  this  paper  again  under  various  heads,  as  Law  of  Mort.  ;  Law  of 
Natural  Decay,  etc 

In  1856  Mr.  John  Reid,  surgeon,  Glasgow,  read  before  the  Inst,  of  Actuaries  a  paper : 
On  the  Progressive  Rates  of  Mort.,  as  occurring  in  all  a^s,  and  on  certain  Deviations ; 
also  on  Dr.  Buchanan* s  "  Physiological  Law  of  Mort,"  m  which  some  of  the  views  of 
Dr.  Buchanan  are  refuted. 

BUCKETS. — The  use  of  Buckets  in  connexion  with  the  extinguishing  of  fires  dates  from 
the  very  earliest  times.  They  have  been  made  of  metal,  leather,  wood,  indiarubber, 
canvas.  The  last  two  matenals  were  first  applied  in  the  U>  S.  So  important  did  Mr. 
Braidwood  consider  the  use  of  buckets  in  connexion  with  the  prompt  extinguishment  of 
fires,  that  at  one  period  he  made  a  canvas  bucket  part  of  the  equipment  of  each  fireman. 
It  was  folded  and  suspended  to  his  waist-belt —  Young,  Fires,  Fire  Engines,  etc. 

BUCKLEy  H.  T.,  pub.  in  1857  his  learned  work,  the  History  of  CtvUixcUion,  wherein  he 
remarked  upon  the  striking  uniformity  usually  exhibited  by  classes  of  phenomena,  as 
births,  mamages,  deaths ;  and  even  in  things  apparently  depending  upon  mere  caprice, 
as  the  number  of  undirected  letters  ann.  sent  to  the  Post  Office  ;  or  Siose  which  appear  to 
depend  on  the  most  capricious  and  irregular  causes,  such  as  murders  and  suicides.  He 
proceeds  to  draw  certain  moral  conclusions  from  the  fact  of  this  uniformity,  viz.  the 
existence  of  certain  moral  laws,  by  which  a  definite  proportion  of  the  community  is  always 
impelled  to  such  acts.     We  quote  his  remarks  under  their  appropriate  heads. 

BUFFONi  Count  de.  Mortality  table  of. — In  1749  this  famous  writer  pub.  his 
Natural  History,  General  and  Particular,  the  2nd  vol.  of  which  he  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  generation,  growth,  development,  and  ultimate  causes  of  death 
of  the  human  species.     He  concludes  this  part  of  his  labours  as  follows : 

Having  thus  treated  of  the  history  of  life  and  death  with  regard  to  the  individual,  let  us  now  consider 
both  in  relation  to  the  whole  species.  Man  dies  at  every  age ;  and  though  the  duration  of  his  life  be 
longer  than  that  of  most  animals,  yet  it  is  unquestionably  more  various  and  uncertain.  Attempts  have 
recently  been  made  to  ascertain  these  uncertainties,  and  bv  obs.  to  fix  some  standard  with  rew^ard  to 
the  mort.  of  mankind  at  different  periods  of  life.  If  these  obs.  were  sufficiently  numerous  ana  exact, 
^  they  would  be  of  great  utility  in  determining  the  number  of  people,  their  increase,  the  consumption  of 
provisions,  etc.  Many  authors  have  written  with  ability  on  this  subject.  M.  de  Parcieux,  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  has  lately  pub.  an  excellent  work  for  regulating  tontines  and  annu.  But  as 
his  principal  object  was  to  calculate  the  mort.  of  annuitants,  and  as  such  persons  are  particularly 
pitched  upon  for  their  apparent  strength  of  constitution,  his  calculations  cannot  be  applied  to 
mankind  in  general.  For  tne  same  reason,  his  curious  T.  of  mort.  of  the  different  orders  of  religious 
must  be  confined  to  their  proper  objects.  Halley,  Graunt,  Kersseboom,  Simpson,  etc.,  have  also 
given  T.  of  the  mort.  of  the  human  species.  But  as  their  obs.  have  been  limited  to  the  B.  of  mort.  in 
a  few  parishes  of  Lond.,  Breslau,  and  other  large  towns^  they  can  afford  little  information  as  to  the 
general  mort.  of  mankind.  To  make  complete  T,  of  this  kind,  it  is  necessary  to  scrutinize  the  parish 
regis.,  not  only  of  Lond.,  Paris,  etc.,  where  there  is  a  perpetual  ingress  of  strangers  and  egress  of 
natives,  but  likewise  those  of  the  country,  that,  by  comparing  the  results  of  both,  general  conclusions 
may  be  formed.  M.  Duprtf  de  St.  Maur,  a  member  of  the  French  Academy,  has  executed  this  plan 
upon  Z2  parishes  in  the  country  of  France,  and  threp  in  Paris.    Having  obtained  his  permission  to 

Sub.  his  tables,  I  do  it  the  more  cheerfully,  tis  they  are  ike  only  calculations  by  which  the  Prob,  of 
uman  life  in  general  can  be  tucertained  with  any  degree  of  certainty  I 

The  concluding  italics  are  ours.  They  indicate  the  implicit  confidence  with  which 
Buffon  regarded  £e  table.  The  12  country  parishes  with  the  number  of  deaths  observed 
upon  in  each  were  as  follows  : 

Cflemont     1391  Lestiou        223  Thury  262  Villeneuve  131 

Brinon       1141  Vandure      672  St.  Amant  748  Goussainville    16 15 

Jouy  588  St.  Agil       954  Montigny    833  Ivry  2247 

The  total  deaths  in  these  parishes,  10,805.  The  3  parishes  in  Paris  with  number  of  deaths 
observed  upon  were  St.  Andr^,  1728  ;  St.  Hippolyte,  2516 ;  St.  Nicolas,  8945  ;  total 
town  deaths,  13,189  :  giving  the  grand  total  of  deaths,  23,994.  These  are  all  arranged 
in  cols.,  showing  (i)  m  what  year  of  life  the  death  occurred,  (2)  the  total  number  of  deaths' 
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under  i  year,  under  2  years,  etc.,  (3)  the  number  of  persons  entering  into  tlieir  2nd,  ^rd, 
and  other  years.  The  obs.  on  the  country  and  town  kves  aie  kept  distinct  Alter  giving 
the  results  in  detail,  the  Count  de  fiuffon  says : 

Many  useful  conclusions  might  be  drawn  finom  the  above  T.  of  M.  I>npi4;  but  I  shall  confine  myidf 
to  those  which  regard  the  prob.  of  the  duration  of  life.  In  the  cols,  under  the  years  io»  so.  30.  40, 50, 
60,  70,  80,  and  other  round  numbers^  aa  2^,  ^5,  etc.,.  there  are  ia  the  country  parishes  more  dieaitns  than 
in  tibe  preceding  or  subsequent  cols.  This  i&  owing  to  the  deatha  not  being  justly  re^is.,  most  oouatiy 
people  being  unable  to  ascertain  their  ages  within  lesi  than  »  or  ^  years.  If  they  die  at  58  or  59,  tiiej 
are  regis,  at  60,  and  so  of  other  round  numbers.  But  thia  irregularity  gives  rise  to  no  great 
inconvenience,  as  it  can  eatily  be  anrecied  iy  the  manntr  in  which  tkenumberz  tuccetd eachoiker  xW 
the  titles. 

It  appears  from  the  T.  of  the  conatiy  parishes,  that  one  half  of  the  children  die  neariy  about  the  end 
of  the  fourth  year ;  but  firem  the  Paris  T.  x6  years  are  necessary  to  produce  the  same  ^act.  This 
great  difference  proceeds  from  a  general  practice  of  the  Parisians,,  who  send  their  children  to  be 
nursed  in  the  country,  which  necessarily  increases  the  number  of  deaths  during  the  first  years  of 
infancy.  In  the  following  calculaiion  I  have  estimated  the  >fvd.  of  the  duration  of  life,  from  a 
combination  of  both  T.,  which  mutt,  therefore ^mahe  a  very  near  approach  to  the  truth. 

It  seems  therefore  that  the  table  of  expectations  was  actuAlly  deduced  l^  the  Count  de 
Bufibn  from  the  materials  supplied,  as  already  stated,  by  M.  Dupr^.    Here  is  the  table : 

Age. 

O 
I 

2 

3 
4 

I 
I 

9 
10 

II 

12 

13 
14 

\l 

17 
18 

19 
20 

21 

The  Count  then  proceeded  to  draw  deductions  from  the  T.  a&  follpws  :■ 

From  this  T.  it  appears  that  a  new  bom  ia£uit,.  or  a  child  of  o  a^e  has  an  equal  chance  of  living  8 
years  ;  that  a  child  of  z  year  will  live  33  more ;  Uiat  9^  child  of  s  will  live  38  more ;  that  a  man  orso 
years  will  live  33  and  5  months  more ;  and  that  a  man  of  30  years  will  live  a8  more,  etc. 

It  mav  be  further  observed— -(x)  that  7  years  is  Ihe  age  at  which  the  longest  duration  o£  life  is  to  be 
expected ;  for  there  is  then  an  equal  chance  of  surviving  42  yeass  3  months ;  (a)  that  at  za  years  one- 
fourth  of  life  is  expired^  since  we  have  no  reason  to  hope  for  above  38  os  39  yea«|  more ;  (3)  that  at  s8 
or  29,  we  have  lived  one-half  of  our  days,  since  these  are  only  28  mose  t»  be  expected:  and  lastly, 
that  at  the  age  of  50,  three-fourths  of  lite  are  gone,  tiie  semaining  chance  extending  only  to  z6  or  17 
years  longer. 

But  these  physical  truths,  however  mortii^ng,  may  be  alleviated  bv  moral  considerations.  The  first 
15  years  of  our  existence  may  be  regarded  as  nothing ;  evezytiiing  tnajt  passes  diiring  this  long  period 
is  either  obliterated  from  the  memoty,  or  has  so  little  connexion  with  the  views  and  objects  ^ich 
afterwards  occupy  our  attention,  that  it  ceases  entirely  to.be  iateiesting.  The  train  of  our  ideas,  and 
even  the  nature  of  our  existence,  suffer  a  total  change.  "We  begin  not  to  live,  in  a  moral  sense,  till 
after  we  have  learned  to  arrange  our  thoughts,  to  direct  them  towards  futurity,  to  assume  a  kind  of 
consistency  of  character,  similar  to  that  state  at  whiclk  we  are  ultimately  destined  to  arrive. 
Considering  the  duration  of  life  in  this  point  of  view,  which  is  the  onlv  teal  one,  at  the  ase  of  25  we 
have  passed  one-fourth  of  our  dajrs ;  at  the  age  of  38  one-half;  and  ajt  tne  aige  of  56  three-rourths. 

Several  translations  of  BufTon's  works  into  English  have  been  made.  We  have  here 
quoted  Smellie's  2nd  ed.,  1785. 

In  1753  Kerseboom  pub.  A  view  of  the  relation  between  the  celebrated  Dr,  Halle's 
TaMeSf  and  the  notions  of  M,  de  Buffon  for  estab,  a  rule  for  the  prob,  duration  of  the  life 
of  man. 

In  1777  Buffon  pub.  in  the  4th  vol.  of  the  Supplement  to  his  Natural  History^  his 
famous  Essai  (P AriihnUtique  Morale,  where  it  occupies  103  quarto  pages.  Gourand  says 
that  the  Essay  was  composed  about  1760.  [Probabilities.] 
BUGQEy  Chevalier  Thomas  (bom  1740),  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  the  University  of 
Copenhagen,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Danish  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  pub.  a  treatise 
on  Mathematics.  Some  notice  of  his  labours  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Price's  Rev,  Payments 
[6th  ed.  vol.  2,  p.  439].  He,  in  conjunction  with  Prof.  Lous,  prepared  rates  for  the 
Danish  Estab  for.  Widows  (No.  2). 


Duration 

Duration 

Duration 

Duration 

of  Life. 

Age. 

of  Life. 

Ace^ 

of  I^ife. 

Age. 

of  Life. 

Yrs.      Mo. 

Yrs.    Mo. 

Yrs.    Mo, 

Yra.     Mo. 

8         0 

2a 

32           4 

44 

19          9 

% 

&           6 

33         0 

23 

31        10 

% 

19          3 

&           0 

38         0 

24 

31         3 

i8         9 

% 

7          6 

40        a 

25 

30        9 

47 

18         2 

1  ? 

41      ■  0 

^ 

30  •      2 

48 

17         8 

69 

41         6 

*z 

29        7 

49 

17          2 

.    70 

6            2 

42        0 

28 

29        0 

50 

16          7 

71 

S         8 

42        J 
41         6 

29 

30 

28         6 
28         0 

51 

52 

16         0 
15          6 

72 

73 

$          4 
5         0 

40       10 

31 

27          6 

S3 

IS         0, 

74 

4          9 

40         2 

32 

26        II 

54 

14         ^ 

75 

4          6 

39         6 

33 

26             3; 

g 

14         0 

76 

4       a 

38         9 

34 

^         7 

n      5 

u 

4          « 

38         I 

35 

25        0 

p 

12     10 

7& 

3        " 

37         S 

36 

24       s 

12       3 

II          8 

1^ 

3         9- 

36        S^ 

3j 

23       10 

59 

3         7 

36         0 

35 

23         I 

60 

II           I 

81 

3         5 

35         4 

39 

22         8 

61 

10          6 

&2 

a       3 

34         8 

40 

22          I 

62 

10         0 

!3 

3       9 

34          0 

41 

21          6 

53 

9         6 

1* 
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33          5 

42 

20        II 

64 

9         0 

8s 

a     ^ 

32        II 

43 

20         4 
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BUILDERS'  Banking,  Guarantee,  and  Assu.  Co.— This  Co.  was  projected  in  1845,  but 
did  not  proceed  beyond  provisional  r^s.  Its  proposed  objects  were  banking,  ins. 
property,  and  guaranteeing  accounts. 

BUiLDER^S  Estimate. — An  estimate  made  by  a  builder,  showing  in  detail  the  actual  cost 
of  repairing  or  replacing  a  building  or  property  destroyed  or  damaged  by  Fire.  Most 
fire  pol.,  properly  enough,  p;ive  the  o£fice  the  option  of  rebuilding  or  restoring,  in  case 
an  agreement  ^cannot  be  amved  at  as  to  the  amount  of  damag^  to  buildings. 

BUILDERS'  Firs  and  Life  Ins.  Ca — A  project  under  this  title  was  r^s.  in  1845,  but  it 
did  not  proceed  beyond  provisions^  regis. 

builder's  Risk  [Fire]. — A  risk  on  a  building  while  the  same  is  in  process  of  being 
built  or  repaired.    [Carpenter's  or  Buildeits  Privilege.] 

BUILDING. — A  house  or  other  erection.  The  law  as  to  setting  fire  to  dwelling-houses  and 
other  buildings  we  have  already  explained  fiolly  under  Arson. 

BUILDING  Acts. — With  a  view  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the  damage  and  incon- 
venience resulting  from  fires  in  narrow  and  crowded  streets,  and  the  destruction  of 
mercantile  and  other  stores,  Acts  for  regulating  the  construction  and  alteration  of  buildings 
— called  '*  Building  Acts  " — ^have  fix>m  time  to  time  been  passed.  The  operation  of  these 
Acts  is  confined  to  the  districts  to  which  they  particularly  relate.  Belfast  has  a  Building 
Act,  Liverpool  also,  and  Manchester  and  Salford ;  while  the  metropolis  has  been  sub- 
jected to  quite  a  number  of  such  Acts,  most'of  which  we  shall  have  to  speak  of  under  Fi  re 
Prevention  and  Fire  Protection.  These  Acts  have  an  important  bearing  upon  fire 
ins. ;  upon  the  protection  of  life  from  fire ;  and  even  upon  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  peo^e. 

The  Building  Act  of  1774 — 14  Geo.  III.  c.  78 — has  a  special  bearing  on  F.  ins. 
Sec.  85  enacts : 

It  may  be  lawfiil  for  the  directors  and  governors  of  the  several  ins.  offices,  and  they  are  hereby 
authorized  and  required  upo|i  the  request  of  anv  person  or  persons  interested  in  or  entitled  unto  any 
house  or  houses  or  other  buildings  which  may  hereafter  be  oumed  down,  demolished  or  damaged  bv 
fire,  or  upoa  any  grounds  of  suspicion  that  the  owner,  occupier,  or  any  other  person,  etc.,  who  shall 
have  insured  such  house  or  other  building  have  been  guil^  of  fraud,  or  of  wilfully  setting  their  house 
or  other  building  on  fire„to  cause  the  ins.  money  to  belaid  out  and  expended,  as  far  as  the  same  will  go, 
toward  rebuilding,  reinstating,  otr  repairing  such  house  or  houses  or  other  buildings  so  burnt  down, 
etc.,  unless  the  party  claiming  such  ins.  mone^  shall,  within  60  days  next  after  his  claim  is  adjusted, 
give  sufficient  security  to  the  govevnors  or  directors  of  the  ins.  office  where  such  house  or  houses  or 
other  buildings  are  in&.,  that  the  same  ins.  money  shall  be  in  that  time  settled  and  disposed  of  to  and 
among  all  the  contending  parties,  to  the  satisfaction  and  approbation  of  such  governors  and  directors. 

This  Act  was  repealed  by  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  Act,  1865,  except  as  to  the 
preceding  sec.  and  sec.  86. 
Mr.  H.  W.  Porter,  B.  A.,  said  in  i860,  speaking  of  the  health  of  London  compositors  : 

If  the  metropolitan  inspectors  of  buildin^^  were  vested  with  some  discretionaxy  powers  to  see  to  the 
appropriateness  of  the  buildings  under  their  surveillancef  as  respects  their  answering  satisfactorily,  in 
a  sanitary  point  of  view,  the  objects  for  which  they  were  intended,  it  is  possible  that  some  diminution 
of  the  evils  I  have  pointed  out  might  be  the  result. — Assu.  Mag.  ix.,  p.  29. 

BUILDING  Lease. — A  demise  of  land  for  a  long  term  of  years,  the  lessee  covenanting  to 
erect  certain  edifices  thereon  according  to  specification.  The  leases  are  granted  subject  to 
the  payment  of  an  ann.  ground-renl,  Iturge  or  small,  according  to  the  agreement  and  term 
of  years — a  long  lease  being  generally  subject  to  a  heavier  ground-rent  than  one  in  a 
similar  location  for  a  shorter  term  of  years.  On  the  termination  of  the  lease,  the  ground 
reverts  to  the  original  lessor^  his  successors,  and  assigns,  together  with  all  buildings  and 
erections  thereon. 

In  such  leases  there  ia  always  inserted  a  covenant  to  insure,  and  keep  insured,  for 
at  least  a  certain  minimum  amount,  the  buildings  erected.  This  is  called  technically  the 
covenant  to  ins.  In  many  leases  particular  ins.  ofiices  are  named,  in  which  the  ins.  is  to  be 
made.  Some  of  the  F.  offices  ootain  a  very  considerable  and  lucrative  bus.  of  this  sort. 
It  is  a  portion  of  the  financial  management  of  a  F.  office  to  invest  its  funds  in  view  of 
securing  such  a  connexion.  But  the  proverbial  dangers  of  "playing  with  fire"  attach 
strongly  to  this  mode  of  investment,  and  extreme  care  and  a  large  experience  are  alike 
necessary  in  the  conduct  of  such  investments. 

We  shall  treat  of  the  legal  aspect  of  the  case  under  Covenant  to  Insure.  Also  see 
Leaseholds. 
BUILDING  Society  Insurances. — There  are  happily  many  thousands  of  persons,  in  the 
middle  and  humbler  ranks  of  life,  who  are  becommg  the  owners  of  their  dwelling-houses 
through  the  aid  of  building  sos.  The  usual  method  of  proceeding  is  that  the  so.  lends 
its  member  the  money  to  purchase  or  build,  repayable  by  regular  instalments,  payable 
monthly,  quarterly,  or  annually,  over  a  given  number  of  years,  the  house  in  the  mean  time 
being  mortgaged  to  the  so.  as  security.  The  property  is  usually  mortgaged  in  the  first 
instance  up  to  within  a  narrow  margin  of  its  value.  Generally  all  goes  well  so  long 
as  the  borrower  continues  alive  and  in  health.  If  sickness,  accident,  or  death  overtake 
him — and  these  are  unprovided  for — all  is  generally  lost.  By  the  application  of  L.  ins. 
to  these  transactions,  they  may  now  be  made  safe  at  a  small  ann.  cost. 

Temporary  pol.  of  ins.  can  be  eiiected  on  the  life  of  the  borrower,  in  amount  equal  to 
the  loan,  and  for  the  number  of  years  it  has  to  run,  upon  this  principle,  viz.  that  at  the 
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end  of  each  year  the  insured  shall  be  allowed  to  drop  so  much  of  his  pol.  as  is  equivalent 
to  the  portion  of  the  debt  cleared  off  in  the  year,  and  pay,  consequently,  in  the  succeeding 
year,  a  diminished  prem.,  with  the  further  advantage  tnat  at  the  end  of  each  year  a  portion 
of  the  prems.  which  have  been  paid  on  the  dropped  part  of  the  poL — consistent  with  the 
risk  incurred — shall  be  returned  to  the  insured.  The  ann.  rates  required  to  insure  each 
^100  by  such  a  temporary  pol.  are  about  as  follows  : 

Age.  For  1  Year.  For  7  Years.  For  10  Years.  For  14  Years. 

20     ...    £0  18  10     ...    ;f  I     O     3     ...    ;f  I      I      5     ...    ;f  I     2     7 

30    ...    2i    4    4    ...    Zi     6    2    ...    2i     7    8    ...    £19^ 
40    ...    £i  II    7    ...    £1  14    I     ...    £1  16    7    ...    £1  18  10 

Further  details  will  be  given  under  Mortgage  Insurances* 

In  1846  Mr.  J.  H.  James  pub.  A  lyeoHseon  Benefit  Building  Sas.,  wherein  he  con- 
sidered their  profitable  union  with  L.  ins.  inst  from  a  practical  point  of  view.  He 
returned  to  the  subject  in  1849. 
In  1849  Mr.  Arthur  Scratchley  pub.  his  well-known  treatise  on  Building  Sos.,  and  therein 
he  included  a  chap,  on  '*  Life  or  Fidelity  Assu.  applied  to  Building  Sos." — (i)  As  regards 
borrowing  members ;  (2)  L.  assu.  applied  to  investors  ;  (3)  Building  so.  shares  as  security 
for  fidelity  in  situations  of  trust ;  (4)  on  the  joint  combination  of  L.  and  fidelity  assu.  in 
co-operation  with  the  ordinary  principles  of  building  sos. 

The  Briton  Life,  1853,  introauced  a  system  of  building  assu.  pol.  in  the  following  form : 

To  those  who  prefer  the  possession  of  house  or  other  property,  or  desire  the  means  of  profitably 
investing  small  sums,  all  the  advantas^es  of  a  building  so.  are  presented,  with  the  following  important 
improvements  upon  the  ordinary  system :  i.  The  sm>s.  which  purchases  the  property  also  assu.  the 
life  of  the  purchaser  for  the  same  value ;  so  that  in  case  of  death,  at  any  time  prior  to  the  completion 
of  his  subs,  term,  his  famil}^  is  entitled  to  the  property  without  lurther  payment,  a.  The  purchase- 
money  is  advanced,  if  required,  immediately  the  first  subs,  is  paid  into  the  office. 

In  this  case  the  asso.  did  not  merely  issue  poL  guaranteeing  the  repayment  of  advances 
made  by  other  sos.  in  the  case  of  death  01  the  borrower,  but  actually  undertook  the 
functions  of  a  building  so.  by  making  the  advances  itself — the  ins.  being  a  leading  element 
[Mortgage  Insurances.] 
BULKHEAD. — The  sea-term  for  any  partition,  as  of  wood,  canvas,  or  other  material. 
Modem  steamers  for  ocean  traffic  are  rendered  additionally  safe  by  being  divided,  in 
prqpess  of  construction,  into  several  compartments  by  means  of  water-tight  bulkheads. 
BULLER,  W.,  was  Sec.  of  Suffolk  Alliance  about  1843. 

BULLION. — Uncoined  gold  and  silver  in  the  mass.     Large  ins.  are  sometimes  made  under 
marine  pol.  covering  the  transport  of  bullion.     Some  considerable  frauds  have  been 
perpetrated  imder  pretence  of  such  insurances. 
BULMAN,  Thomas,  a  master  mariner,  was  prosecuted  in  1869  for  a  series  of  frauds  upon 
marine  ins.  offices. 

in  1643,  ^^"^  ^^c 
_  scheme  will 

be  given  under^NS.  Wagers. 
BUMSTED,  D.  A.,  F.I.A.,  Chief  Clerk  in  General  Rev.  and  Investment  Co.,  which  office 
he  entered  in  1856.  He  communicated  to  the  Inst  of  Act.,  in  1869,  the  translation  of  a 
paper  by  Herr  F.  Hopf,  of  the  Gotha  Life,  Suggestions  for  Legislation  to  ReguleUe  the 
Calculations  and  Investment  of  the  Reserve  in  Ufe  Assu.  Cos.  The  trans,  is  printed  in 
vol.  XV.  of  Assu,  Mag, 
BUNNy  Arthur  R.,  was  Sec  of  the  England  Life  and  Invalid  Haaard  during  its  short 

career. 
BUNYONy  Charles  John,  M,A.  ;  F.I.  A.,  and  a  Vice-President  of  the  Inst ;  Barrister-at- 
Law ;  Act  of  the  Norwich  Union  L.  since  1863  ;  and  for  many  years  Agent  of  the  Norwich 
Union  Fire,  in  Lond.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow,  and  took  his  B.  A.  degree  at  Cambridge 
in  1843. 

Mr.  Bunyon  has  contributed  largely  to  Ins.  literature.     To  the  1st  vol.  of  Assu.  Mag, 
[1850-1]  he  contributed  two  papers:   (i).   On  the  Liability  of  a  Tenement  for  Damage 
done  to  that  of  a  Neighbour  by  fire  kindled  through  his  awn  or  his  Servants  Negligence, 
(2).   Concerning  the  Proper  Stamps  upon  Assignments  cf  Pol.  of  Ins. 
In  1852  he  gave  evidence  before  the  Pari,  Committee  on  F.  Sos, 
In  1853  he  read  before  the  Inst  of  Act.  a  paper.  Concerning  the  Renewal  of  Leaseholds 
for  Lives  or  Years  that  have  been  the  Subject  of  Settlement.     [Vol.  iii.  of  Assu.  Mag.] 

In  1854  he  pub.  The  Law  of  Life  Assu. ;  including  the  Formation^  Constitution,  and 
Amalgamation  of  Assu,  Cos.  ;  Assignments  and  Equitable  Liens  arising  in  Connexion 
with  Life  Pol.  A  2nd  ed.  was  pub.  in  1868,  with  "an  introductory  chap,  on  the 
Amendment  of  the  Law,"  This  is  now  r^;arded  as  a  standard  work,  and  is  frequently 
referred  to  in  these  pages. 

In  1859  he  pub..  Letter  to  the  Menders  of  the  Equitable  So.  respecting  the  coming 
Bonus,  and  their  Prospects  for  the  Future.     In  i860  a  Supplement  thereto. 

In  1867  he  pub.  The  Law  of  Fire  Ins.  This  also  has  become  a  standard  work,  and  is 
from  time  to  time  quoted  in  these  pages. 

In  1870  he  pub.  apamph..  On  the  Liquidation  of  Insoh^ent  Ins.  Offices;  and  in  the  same 
year  another  pamph.,  On  the L.  Assu.  Act,  1870^  xvith  a  Commentary  on  L,  Ins.  Legislation. 


BULMER,  Captain  John,  issued  proposals  from  the  "Office  of  Ins."  in  li 
V blowing-up'^  a  boat  and  a  man  over  Lond.  Bridge."     Full  details  of  this 
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In  1872  he  read  a  paper  before  the  the  Inst  of  Act.,  On  the  Valuation  of  Claims  upon 
Current  Pol,  in  the  Liquidation  of  a  Life  Office^  with  Reference  to  the  Decisions  in  BdVs 
and  Lancaster's  Cases,     The  paper  will  be  found  in  vol.  xvii.  of  Assu^  Mag, 

Mr.  Bunyon  was,  we  believe,  mainly  instrumental  in  revising  the  constitution  of  the 
Norwich  Union  Life  a  few  years  since ;  and  under  his  advice  3ie  new  bonus  system  of 
the  office  was  then  adopted. 

Combining^  his  legal  with  his  practical  ins.  knowledge,  Mr.  Bunyon  prepared  for  his 
office,  in  the  autumn  of  1867,  the  scheme  of  "settlement  policies,"  which  will  be  folly 
detailed  under  that  head.  The  idea  is  to  bring  life  pol.  more  generally  into  use  for  the 
protection  of  families,  without  the  cost  and  formalities  of  a  marriage  settlement 

Mr.  Bunyon  gave  evidence  before  the  Select  Pari.  Committee  on  Fire  Protection^  in 
1867.  The  following  is  an  outline  of  his  evidence :  By  the  Common  Law  every  person  is 
responsible  for  his  nre,  but  that  Common  Law  is  modified  by  the  Statute  Law,  which 
provides  that  no  person  shall  be  responsible  for  any  fire  which  shall  accidentally  begin  on 
his  premises.  It  was  held  that '  accidental '  could  not  mean  anything  intentionally  done. 
The  recent  Act,  which  consolidates  the  law  relating  to  felonies,  applies  the  same  penalties 
for  setting  on  fire  with  intent  to  defraud  as  for  arson.  By  the  old  Building  Act  servants 
were  made  responsible  and  punishable  in  case  of  fire  occurring  through  their  culpable 
negligence ;  but  that  sec  was  repealed  by  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  1865,  and  is 
no  longer  law.  '*  But  if  a  man  sets  fire  to  his  own  house,  you  would  not  say  there  was 
malice,  would  you?''  If  he  was  not  insured,  I  should  say  it  was  madness.  He  (Mr. 
Bunyon)  would  not  have  an  investigation  into  every  fire — **  only  whenever  crime  could  be 
imputed  or  supposed."  He  would  not  have  the  ins.  offices  take  part  in  the  investigation 
— certainly  not  He  did  not  think  the  coroner  would  do  for  the  investigator.  "It  is  a 
matter  which  belongs  to  the  police  force,  and  no  special  officer  is  desirable."  The  offence 
is  not  punishable  by  death  unless  the  death  of  some  other  person  ensues.  "  The  evidence 
before  coroners'  inquests  is  of  the  loosest  description." 
BUNYONy  Robert  John,  father  of  the  precedii^,  was  for  many  years  Sec.  and  Agent  in 
Lond.  for  the  Norwich  Union  offices ;  and  was  the  founder  of  file  Norwich  Union  Rever- 
sionary  Co.  He  was  for  some  years  on  the  Committee  of  Management  of  the  Lond. 
Fire  Engine  Estab.  ;  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  Committee  which  undertook  the  pre- 

Saration  of  the  Experience  Mort,  T.  (No.  i).    He  died  in  1844,  aged  $6. 
'Y. — A  floating  body  formed  of  wood,  or  more  often  now  of  iron  plate,  in  the  form  of  a 
cone,  moored  over  a  certain  spot,  to  indicate  the  situation  of  a  shoal  or  sand-bank,  and  to 
mark  out  the  course  a  ship  is  to  steer.     Small  iron  buoys  are  often  used  for  the  purpose 
of  indicating  the  location  of  a  ship's  anchor,  or  marking  salvage,  etc. 

BUR  BAG  Ey  John,  was  for  some  years  Superintendent  of  Agents  for  National  Guardian, 

BURDEN  OF  Proof  (Lat  Onus  probanai), — It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  evidence  that 
the  burden  of  proof  lies  with  the  accuser;  that  is  to  say,  the  burden  of  proof  lies  on  the 
person  who  has  to  support  his  case  by  proof  of  a  fact  which  is  peculiarly  within  his  own 
knowledge,  or  of  whicn  he  is  supposed  to  be  cognizant  The  legal  maxims  which  apply 
are — Ei  incumbit  probatio  qtd  dicit^  non  qui  negat,  and  Affirmanti  non  neganti  incumbii 
probaiio. 

BUkEAU  Veritas. — The  French  register  of  ships.  It  is  as  great  an  authority  in  France, 
as  to  French  shipping,  as  Lloyd's  register  is  in  England  as  regards  English  shipping. 

BURGESS'S  Annuities. — A  scheme  tor  raising  a  cap.  of  ;£'i, 200,000,  for  securing  annuities, 
settling  of  jointures,  and  assu.  of  lives,  put  forward  towards  the  close  of  1719*  The 
project  afterwards  became  known  as  Sir  Tames  Hallet's,  in  consequence  of  he,  with  others, 
applying  for  a  charter  of  incorp.  in  the  following  year. 

in  the  Dctily  Courant  of  13th  July,  1720,  appeared  the  following : 

AH  persons  possessed  of  the  receipts  for  raising  j^z,20o,ooo.  to  be  a  fand  for  granting  anna.,  etc., 
signed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Burges,  and  Mr.  Henry  Symonas,  are  aesired  to  come  to  the  Virginia  Coffee* 
house,  in  Comhill,  to-morrow  and  Friday,  in  the  morning,  any  time  between  the  hours  of  8  and  is,  to 
receive  back  u .  p.c,  being  the  remainder  unexpended  of  the  %s,  6d.  p.c.  deposited. 

The  charter  being  refused,  the  scheme  died  out.  [Annu.  on  Lives.]  [Life  Ins., 
Hist,  of.] 

BURGLARY  Ins.  Cp. — ^This  Co.  was  projected  in  1865,  and  regis,  with  a  preliminary  cap. 
of  £2000.     Mr.  J.  H.  Tilley  was  the  promoter. 

BURGOMASTER.— A  German  Mayor,  or  Burs;omeister, 

BURGOS.-— An  ancient  city  of  Old  Castile,  Spam.  From  the  middle  of  the  15th  century  this 
was  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  It  had  a  Casa  de  Contratacion,  or  Mercantile  Corp.  ; 
and  also  a  Consular  Jurisdiction.  The  city  had  some  very  early  maritime  Ordin.  These 
were  collected  and  formally  promulgated,  under  the  title  of  the  Ordin.  of  Burgos,  and 
with  the  sanction  of  Charles  V.  in  1563.  They  treat  not  only  of  the  fitting  out  and 
loading  of  vessels,  but  also  of  the  forms  of  letters,  or  bills  of  exchange,  and  of  marine 
ins.  The  last  33  chapters  relate  entirely  to  ins.  These  imply  that  marine  ins.  was 
practised  in  that  State  from  a  very  early  period. 

BURIAL  [Burying].— The  act  of  interring  the  dead.  The  customs  incident  to  burial  vary 
in  different  countries,  and  have  changed  with  the  progress  of  time.  Abraham  buried 
Sarah  in  the  Cave  of  Machpelah,  b.c.  i860.    The  Greeks  had  their  burial-places  at  a 
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distance  from  their  towns ;  the  Romans  near  the  highway — hence  it  is  supposed  arose  the 
practice  of  inscriptions.  Places  of  burial  were  consecrated  under  Pope  Calixtus  I.  a.d. 
210.  Expense  of  burials  regulated  bv  the  Constitution  of  Justinian  A.D.  537.  The  first 
Christian  burial-place  is  said  to  have  been  instituted  a.d.  596.  Burials  in  cities  instituted 
742  ;  in  churchyards  75S.  Vaults  were  first  erected  in  chancels  at  Canterbury  1075.  Paro- 
chial regis,  of  burials,  etc.,  instituted  by  Thomas  Cromwell  (Earl  of  Essex),  about  1538. 
By  Stat.  18  Charles  II.  (1666),  and  30  Charles  II.  c  3  (1678),  all  persons  were  to  be  buried 
in  woollen  shrouds— penalty  for  burying  in  linen  [repealed  in  1814  by  54  Geo.  III.  c  1083. 
Tax  on  burials  Imposed  by  6  &  7  Wm.  III.  c.  6  (1694),  and  continued  by  Act  8  &  9  Wm. 
III.  c.  20,  s.  14.   [Mortality  Tax.] 

The  interment  of  the  dead  beneath  and  around  churches  has  been  called  a  "  distiuctive 
feature  of  Christian  burial,"  but  the  persons  who  make  this  assertion  forget  that  burial  in 
the  time  of  Christ  was  extramural.  The  widow  of  Nain  was  following  her  son  out  of  the 
city ;  Lazarus  was  interred  Ina  cave  beyond  Bethany.  .  .  .  The  Holy  Sepulchre  was  in  a 

farden  outside  Jerusalem.  .  .  .     The  truth  is  that  we  owe  the  introduction  of  '*  Christian 
lurial*'  to  the  superstitious  observances  of  the  Dark  Ages. — Baker, 

By  48  Geo.  III.  c.  75  (1808),  the  burial  of  dead  bodies  cast  on  shore  is  enforced. 

By  the  4  Geo.  IV.  c.  52  (1823),  the  barbarous  mode  of  burying  persons  {oxroAfelo  tU  se 
was  abolished.  The  Act  directs  that  their  burial  shall  take  place  without  any  marks  oi 
ignominy,  privately  in  the  parish  yard,  between  the  hours  of  9  and  12  at  night,  under  the 
direction  of  the  coroner. 

Mr.  Rickman,  in  his  Report  on  Pop.,  1831,  speaking  of  the  defective  returns  of  the 
parish  regis.,  says :  "In  the  metropolis  about  8000  burials  are  thus  deficient ;  in  Manchester 
4000 ;  and  other  populous  places  labour  under  the  same  defect — in  what  d^ree  remains 
for  investigation,"  etc. 

The  2  &  3  Wm.  IV.  c.  75  (1832),  for  re|;ulating  schools  of  anatomy,  was  intended  to 
prevent  the  stealing  of  dead  bodies,  which  is  contrary  to  common  decency  and  abhorrent 
to  the  general  sentiments  and  feelings  of  society. 

The  6  &  7  Wm.  IV.  c.  86  (1836),  was  passed  to  regulate  the  regis,  of  deaths.  [Draths, 
Registration  of.] 

In  1852  a  most  important  measure  was  enacted — the  15  &  16  Victc.  85 — An  Act  to 
Amend  the  Laws  concerning  the  BuruU  of  the  Dead  in  the  Metropolis,  This  Act  prohibited 
intramural  burials  in  Lond. ;  the  same  regulation  was  not  made  general  in  £.  and  W. 
mitil  1853  ;  in  Scotland  until  i8<5  ;  in  Ireland  until  1856. 

Mr.  Thomas  Baker,  in  his  well-known  work,  The  Laws  of  Public  Health  (1865),  says  : 

During  the  twelve  years  since  the  passing  of  the  first  Burial  Act  in  1852,  a  ^preat  sanitary  rerolutioa, 
as  regards  the  burisU  of  the  dead,  has  quietly  taken  place  in  this  country.  Within  this  period  some 
400  local  Burial  Boards  have  been  constituted,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  market  town  of  any  conseqaence 
which  has  not  already  provided,  or  is  now  enraged  in  providing,  adequate  means  for  the  decent  in- 
terment  of  its  dead  beyond  the  dwellings  of  the  living.  During  these  twelve  years  also,  about  500 
Orders  in  Council  have  been  issued,  by  which  near  4000  old  burial-grounds  belonging  to  religions 
professions  of  all  denominations  have  either  been  closed  or  placed  under  regulation.  Perhaps  the 
majority  of  these  consisted  of  mere  scraps  of  ground  wedged  in,  as  it  were,  between  densely  inhabited 
districts ;  each  church  or  chapel  being  surrounded  with  its  own  precinct  01  corruption. 

The  following  are  all  the  more  recent  Acts  relating  to  burials  in  Gt.  Brit. : 

1853 — 16  &  17  Vict.  c.  134 — An  Act  to  Amend  the  Laws  Concerning  the  Burial  of  the 
Dead  in  England  beyond  tlie  limits  of  the  Metropolis,  and  to  Amend  the  Act  concerning  the 
Buried  of  the  Dead  in  the  Metropolis. 

1854—17  &  18  Vict.  c.  87— ^«  Act  to  make  further  Provision  for  the  Burial  of  the  Dead 
in  England  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Metropolis, 

1855—18  &  19  Vict.  c.  128 — An  Act  further  to  Amend  the  Laws  concerning  the  Burial 
of  the  Dead  in  England, 

1857 — 20  &  21  Vict  c.  81 — An  Act  to  Amend  the  Buried  Acts, 

1859—22  Vict  c.  I — An  Act  more  effectually  to  Prevent  Danger  to  the  Public  Health 
from  Places  of  Buried, 

i860 — 23  &  24  Vict  c.  64 — An  Act  to  make  further  provision  for  the  expenses  of  Local 
Boards  of  Health  and  Improvement  Commissioners  acting  as  Burial  Boards. 

1862 — 25  &  26  Vict.  c.  \o^y—An  Act  to  authorise  Improvement  Commissioners  acting  as 
Burial  Boards  to  Mortgage  certain  Rates  for  the  purposes  of  the  Burial  Acts, 

1864—27  &  28  Vict  c.  97 — An  Act  to  fnade  further  Provision  for  the  Pfgis,  of  Burials 
in  England, 

1871 — 34  &  35  Vict  c  33— i4«  Act  to  Explain  and  Amend  the  Burial  Acts, 

The  Diseases  Prevention  Act,  1855 — 18  &  19  Vict.  c.  116— provides  that  when  any 
Order  in  Council  is  made,  putting  in  force  the  provisions  of  the  Act  for  the  better 
prevention  of  diseases,  the  Privy  Council  may  issue  regulations  for  the  speedy  interment 
of  the  dead.  [Bills  OF  MoRT.]  [Cemeteries.]  [Deaths.]  [Funerals.]  [Plagues.] 
BURIAL  Clubs. — Societies  which,  in  consideration  of  a  small  monthly  or  ann.  payment, 
in  the  nature  of  an  ins.  prem.,  paid  by  the  members  during  life,  provide  a  given  sum  at 
the  death  of  each  member  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  burial.  The  allowance  is  generally 
from  £$  to  ;f  10  for  an  adult  member.  Nearly  all  friendly  sos.  make  the  burial  or 
"  funeral  allowance  "  a  distinct  feature. 
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Burial  dubs  are  of  great  antiquity.  Mr.  Kenrick  has  shown  us  that  they  existed 
among  the  Romans.  He  discovered  a  monument  at  Lanuvium,  a  village  about  10  miles 
from  Rome,  on  the  Appian  road.  This  town  was  famed  for  its  ancient  worship  of  the 
"  Saving  Goddess,"  Juno  Sospita.  The  inhabitants  formed  a  college,  during  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Hadrian,  for  paying  divine  honours  to  Diana  and  Antinous ;  and  with  this 
college  they  formed  a  burial  club^  *'not  forgetting  the  festivities  which  formed  so  import- 
ant a  part  of  all  acts  of  religion  among  the  Romans.''  Laws  were  drawn  up  for  the 
government  of  the  club ;  and,  that  all  might  know  them,  they  were  engraved  on  a  slab  of 
marble,  forming  a  portion  of  a  monument.  The  following  is  the  substance  of  these  laws 
or  rules,  as  rendered  by  Mr,  Kenrick : 

An  amphora  of  good  wine  was  to  be  presented  to  the  clnb  by  a  new  member,  the  sum  of  about  xoo 
sesterces  (about  i^.)  to  be  paid  as  entrance  money,  and  five  asses  (little  ^ore  than  a//.)  per  month  as 
subs.  Their  meetings  were  not  to  take  place  oftener  than  once  a  month.  If  any  one  omitted  payments 
for  — —  months  [the  marble  is  here  mutilated]  no  claim  could  be  made,  even  though  he  haa  directed 
it  by  will.  In  case  of  the  death  of  one  who  had  paid  his  subs,  reeularly,  300  sesterces  (2/.  sx.)  were 
allotted  for  his  funeral  expenses,  out  of  which,  however^  50  were  to  he  set  apart  for  distribution  at  the 
cremation  of  the  bodv.  The  funeral  was  to  be  a  walking  one.  If  any  one  died  more  than  ao  miles 
from  Lanuvium.  and  his  death  was  announced,  three  delegates  from  the  college  were  to  repair  to  the 
place  where  he  nad  died  to  perform  his  funeral,  and  render  an  account  of  it  to  the  people. 

Fraud  was  to  be  punished  by  a  fourfold  fine.  Twenty  sesterces  each  were  to  be  allowed  the  delegates 
for  travelling  expenses^  going  and  returning.  If  the  death  had  taken  place  more  than  20  miles  from 
Lanuvium,  and  no  notice  haa  been  sent,  the  person  who  had  performed  the  funeral  was  to  send  a 
sealed  certificate,  attested  by  seven  Roman  cituens,  on  the  proouction  of  which  the  usual  sum  for  the 
ezi>enses  was  granted.  If  a  member  of  the  college  had  left  a  will,  only  the  heir  named  in  it  could 
claim  anything.  If  he  died  intestate,  the  quinqueaales,  6r  magistrates  of  the  municipium,  and  the 
people  generally  were  to  direct  how  the  funeral  should  take  place.  If  any  member  of  the  college  in 
the  condition  of  a  slave  should  die,  and  his  body,  throurh  the  unjust  conduct  of  his  master  or  mistress, 
should  not  be  given  up  for  burial,  his  funeral  should  oe  celebrated  by  his  bust  being  carried  in  pro- 
cession.   No  fimend  ox  a  suicide  was  to  take  place. 

There  were  many  other  rules,  tending  to  preserve  order  and  promote  good  fellowship ; 
but  these  are  all  which  relate  to  the  burial  club.  This  curious  document  affords  an 
additional  proof  how  much  ancient  life  is  found  to  resemble  the  modem  when  we  gain  an 
insight  into  its  interior  through  the  medium  of  its  monuments.  It  is  more  than  prdi>.  that 
through  the  agency  of  ''Gilds*'  and  other  fraternities  the  custom  of  Bunal  Clubs 
descended  from  the  Romans  direct  to  us.    [Gilds.] 

In  Gt.  Brit,  in  recent  years  considerable  attention  has  been  called  to  Burial  Clubs 
from  time  to  time,  by  reason  of  the  crimes  to  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  led  in 
causing  an  undue  interest  on  the  part  of  the  relatives  of  members — particularly  parents 
and  guardians  of  children — in  their  death.  Legislative  interference  has  in  consequence 
been  found  necessary.  Thus,  by  the  13  &  14  Vict.  c.  115  (1850},  no  sum  is  to  be  ins.  on 
the  death  of  any  child  under  10  beyond  the  sum  actually  incurred  for  funeral  expenses  ; 
and  these  expenses  were  not  to  exceed  £^  in  any  one  case.  The  provisions  of  this  Act 
were  framed,  we  believe,  in  view  of  the  Essex  poisoning  cases,  wnich  occurred  shortly 
previous. 

Under  the  iS  &  19  Vict  c.  65  (1855) — ^which  consolidated  the  laws  of  friendly  sos. — 
such  a  so.  may  be  estab.  by  voluntary  subs,  of  the  members  for  ins.  a  sum  o£  money  to  be 
paid  on  the  birth  of  a  member's  chUd,  or  on  the  death  of  a  member,  or  for  the  funeral 
expenses  of  a  wife  or  child  of  a  member.  No  ins.  can  be  legally  effected  on  the  life  of  a 
person  unless  he  or  she  has  been  admitted  a  member  according  to  the  rules ;  and  the  mere 
payments  of  the  contributions  by  a  stranger  will  not  constitute  the  assured  a  member. 

Every  person  on  joining  a  so.  should  obtain  a  copy  of  the  rules,  and  sign  such  declaration 
and  pass  such  examination  as  is  required.  He  should  also  have  a  pol.  before  he  pays  his 
prem.,  and  not  be  content  with  a  card.  If  he  be  not  admitted  a  member  according  to  the 
rules,  the  so.  may  refuse  payment  on  his  death. 

No  pol.  given  by  a  F.  so.  can  be  legally  transferred  or  assigned ;  but  if  the  amount  ins. 
does  not  exceed  ^50,  the  same  is  to  be  paid  to  the  person  directed  by  the  rules,  or 
nominated  by  the  deceased  in  writing,  deposited  with  the  Sec. — such  person  bdng  the 
husband,  wife,  father,  mother,  child,  brother  or  sister,  nephew  or  niece  of  the  deceased ; 
and  in  case  there  shall  be  no  such  direction  or  nomination,  or  the  person  so  nominated 
shall  have  died  before  the  deceased,  or  in  case  the  member  shall  have  revoked  such 
nomination,  then  such  sum  is  to  be  paid  to  the  person  who  shall  appear  to  the  trustees  to 
be  entitled,  under  the  Statute  of  Distributions,  to  receive  the  same,  without  taking  out 
letters  of  administration. 

By  the  21  &  22  Vict,  c  lOi  (1858),  it  was  enacted  that  no  money  should  be  payable  on 
the  death  of  a  child  without  a  certificate  signed  by  a  medical  practitioner  stating  the 
probable  cause  of  death. 

In  an  address  by  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.,  before  the  Social  Science  Asso.  at 

Sheffield,  in  1865,  that  gentleman  said  : 

I  had  some  years  ago  to  make  inquiries  in  relation  to  the  operation  of  the  lowest  class  of  ins^  and, 
in  connexion  with  provisions  for  the  destitute,  those  by  means  of  sick  clubs  and  burial  sos.  When  I 
put  forth  in  my  reports  a  part  of  the  evidence  disclosed  to  me,  showing  that  the  practice  of  secret 
murders,  and  the  neglect  of  children,  had  taken  root  and  was  spreading  for  the  sake  ol  the  burial  money, 
it  excited  much  surprise,  and  gave  much  pain  to  many  eminent  benevolent  persons,  and  amongst  them, 
to  the  distinguished  contributor  to  social  science,  the  late  Rev.  John  Clay,  the  Chaplain  of  the  House 
of  Correction  at  Preston,  where  burial  clubs  were  very  numerous.  He  closely  investigated  the  subject, 
when  he  was  constrained  to  admit  and  declare,  as  he  repeatedly  did,  that  the  extent  of  tiie  evil  haa 
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been  understated.    Close  and  sustained  investig^ations  into  the  sources  of  crime  estab.  Uie  general 
conclusion— that.  — —  '^*- *"  — —  "*- "     '"'         ' -^- —  *- *■  "*  — 


cautions,  for 
crimes,  and  that 

BURIAL  Grounds. — See  Burial  ;  Cemetery  ;  Funerals. 

BURIAL  Tax.— By  6  &  7  Wm.  III.  c.  6,  enacted  1695,  a  tax  was  imposed  apon  burials. 

Tax  continued  by  8  &  9  Wm.  III.  c.  20,  s.  14  (1696-7).    [Mortality  Tax.] 
BURLAMQUI  [or  Burlamaqui],  M.  J.  J.,  pub.  in  Geneva  in  1747,  Prituipes  du  Zhmt 
Naturel  ei  Politique^  a  work  we  have  noticed  in  our  hist,  of  marine  ins.     In  1748  an 
English  ed.,  translated  by  Thomas  Nugent,  was  pub.,  and  this  passed  through  several  ed^ 
and  has  since  been  several  times  reprinted  in  the  U.  S.     Other  eds.,  1752  and  1763. 
BURLS,  Charles,  Jun.,  Sec.  of  theil/«/.  Provident  Alliance^  from  1849  down  to  present  time 
BURN,  John  Ilderton,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  pub.  in  1801,  A  Practical  Treatise  or  Com- 
pendium of  the  Law  iff  Marine  Insttrances,     An  ed.  of  this  work  was  also  pub.  in  New 
York  the  same  year.     It  is  referred  to  in  other  parts  of  these  pages. 
BURN,  John  Southerden,  pub.  in  1829,  R^istrum  Ecclesia  Parochialis :  TTu  History  of 
Parish  Regis,  in  England;  also  of  the  Regis,  of  Scotland^  Ireland,  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  Foreign  Countries,  Dissenters,  the  Fleet,  King^s  Bench,  Mint,  Chapel  Royal,  €tc.  ; 
7vith  Observations  on  Bishops^  Transcripts,  and  the  Provisions  of  the  Act  of  $2nd  George 
III.  cap.  146.    2nd  ed.,  **  considerably  enlarged,"  1862.     In  1833  he  pub.    The  Fleet 
Registers,  comprising  the  Hist,  of  Fleet  Marriages^  and  some  Account  of  the  Parsons  and 
Marriage-Housekeepers,  with  Extracts  from  the  Registers;  to  which  are  added  Notices  of  the 
May  Fair,  Mint,  and  Savoy  Chapels;  and  an  Appen.  rdating  to  Parochial  Regis,    lliese 
works  will  be  referred  to  under  various  heads.    [Deaths.]    [Marriages.]    [Parish 
Regis.] 
BURN  AND,  Henry,  was  Underwriter  of  Thames  and  Mersey  Marine  from  its  formation  in 

i860,  down  to  1870. 
BURNAND,  John  Newnham,  was  promoter  and  Man.  Director  of  various  ins.  asso.,  of 
which  the  following  may  be  particularly  enumerated : — 1846,  General  Shipping  Freight^ 
etc.,  Ins.    Co.  ;  1847 — General  Commission,  Ship,   Loan,   Co.  ;    1 849 — London  Marine 
Brokers;  1852 — Home  and  Foreign  Security;  1853 — Australian  and  General  Consignment, 
A  tolerably  complete  biography  of  this  gentleman  was  furnished  by  Mr.  J.  Hooper 
HartnoU,  in  his  ed.  oi  Ann.  Balance  Sheets  of  Ins.  Cos.  1852. 
BURNAND,  Theophilus,  was  Man.  of  Marine  Ins.   Co.  (Lond.),  for  many  years  [before 

1843]  down  to  1 87 1. 
BURNETT,  Alex.  S.,  Act  of  Barbadoes  Mut.  since  1862.     Early  in  the  year  succeeding  his 
appointment  to  office,  Mr.  Burnett  made  a  very  interesting  report  of  his  investigations  into 
the  mort.  of  the  so.,  of  which  we  have  already  given  an  account  in  our  notice  of  that  so. 
He  therein  announced  his  intention  of  preparing  a  mort.  T.  based  upon  the  experience 
of  the  office.    We  shall  look  forward  with  much  interest  to  see  this.    In  vol.  xv.,  p.  81,  of 
Assu.  Mag.,  Mr.  A.  H.  Bailey  speaks  of  the  *' carefully  compiled  statistics  of  the  ^ar^MfiKv 
Mut."     A  few  years  since  Mr.  Burnett  visited  this  country  and  made  the  personal 
acquaintance  of  some  of  its  leading  actuaries. 
BURNETT,  G.  H.,  Man.  in  Lond.  ^ North  British  and  Mercantile.    He  was  trained  in  the 
Lond.  office  of  the  Northern,  which  he  entered  in  1854.     In  1862  he  became  Foreign 
Man.  of  the  N.  B.  and  M.,  in  which  capacity  he  visited  most  of  the  European  countries, 
including  Russia  ;  also  the  U.  S.  and  Canada ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  to  his 
discretion  and  enterprise — directed  and  supported  by  the  Gen.  Man. — ^is  due  the  rapid 
proj|ress  of  the  office  during  the  last  ten  years.     On  the  occasion  of  the  great  conflagration 
at  Chicago  in  1871,  he  was  specially  selected  to  visit  that  city,  and  personally  superintend 
the  adjustment  of  the  numerous  claims  upon  his  Co.     His  report  upon  the  subject 
indicates  special  ability  and  sagacity.     On  his  return  he  was  promoted  to  his  present 
position,  which  combines  the  duties  of  the  home  and  foreign  departments. 
BURNING  OF  Houses,  Outhouses,  Churches,  Ships,  etc.— See  Arson. 
BURNLEY  Mutual  Fire  Office.— An  office  under  this  title  was  founded  in  1844  [or  1849] 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  transacted  any  bus.    We  do  not  And  that  it  ever  made  any 
return  of  fire  duty  collected. 
BURNS  AND  Scalds,  Deaths  by  (Class,  Violent  Deaths  ;  Order,  Accident  or  Negligence), 
—The  deaths  from  these  combined  causes  in  England,  although  numerous,  are  on  the 
decrease.     In  ten  consecutive  years  they  were  as  follows:— 1858,  3125;  1859,  2978; 
i860,  3166;  1861,  J053;  1862,  2767;  1863,  2766;  1864,  2987;  1865,  27n;   1866, 
2533 ;  1867,  2600;  thus  varying  from  162  per  million  of  the  pop.  in  1858,  to  138  in  1863, 
and  123  in  1867. 

The  deaths  of  1867  were— males  1379 ;  females  1 221.  Of  the  males  749  died  under 
5 ;  and  139  between  5  and  10.  The  others  over  the  different  periods  of  life,  the  mort. 
being  heavy  between  25  and  35.  Of  the  females,  602  died  under  5  ;  and  222  between  5 
and  10  ;  the  remaining  deaths  are  distributed  over  the  other  ages,  and  are  heavy  at  ages 

75-85. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  some  tendency  towards  a  decrease  of  fatal  casualties  from 
these  causes  : 

In  £.  and  W.  no  less  than  51,160  personi— 25,345  males  and  25,815  females—were  burnt  or  scalded  to 
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death  in  the  18  years  1848-6^.  The  ann.  sacrifice  was  2842.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  number 
of  girls  and  women  burnt  in  1865  was  less  than  the  average.  Thus,  the  average  ann.  number^  in 
previous  years  was  1414 ;  in  the  year  z86s  the  number  fell  to  1369 ;  65  lives  were  saved.  The  proportion 
to  100,000  pop.  in  eacn  of  the  two  perioas  was  14*7  and  12*7.  Among  children  the  rate  of  mort.  m  1865 
to  xoo,ooo  living  was  as  follows  :  Males  under  5  years,  57'o :  females  under  5  years,  45*1.    A  certain 

Sroportion  of  the  1473  children  whose  deaths  were  referred  to  bums  and  scalds  were  suffocated  through 
rinking  scalding  water,  the  larynx  in  such  cases  being  closed.    At  the  age  of  ^  and  under  10  years 
the  prop 
fiemales. 
bility 

yesLTS  2848-65,  910  were  under  i  year'of  age ;  3482  were  i  year  and  under  2  r3694  were  2  years  and 
under  3 ;  3382  were  3  years  and  under  4;  2725  were  4  years  and  under  5.  Of  the  11,676  females  dying 
under  5  vears  of  age,  919  were  less  than  x  vear  of  age ; .  2743  were  z  year  and  under  2  ;  2762  were  2  years 
and  under  \  ;  2834  were  3  rears  and  under  4 ;  and  2418  were  ^  years  and  under  5.  Young  children 
drank  scalding  water  out  of  the  spout  of  the  tea-kettle,  or  fell  into  scaldine  water,  lliis  nappened 
often  among  the  lower  classes,  when  the  mother  was  out  at  work,  and  the  cnildren  were  left  at  nome 
alone.  It  may  be  stated  that  in  the  year  1855,  the  deaths  by  bums  and  scalds  (3x77)  were  more  fatal 
than  in  any  other  year.  The  cold  led  to  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  coal ;  peoi)le  approached 
nearer  to  the  fire  uan  in  ordinary  years,  and  the  cold  was  thus  the  indirect  cause  of  raising  the  mort. 
by  bums. 

Dr.  Farr  said — 24th  Rep.  Reg. -Gen  (1863) — regarding  deaths  from  burning  : 

At  65  and  upwards  the  men  are  partially  withdrawn  from  danger,  but  the  old  women's  combustible 
dresses  catch  the  flames  in  their  state  of  Kobleness,  and  2x22  of  them  were  burnt  to  death  in  i^  years. 
The  Dradical  sacrifices,  the  fires  of  Moloch,  the  Inquisition,  the  fires  of  Smithfield,  the  buramgs  of 
witches  in  the  middle  ages,  and  the  immolation  of  widows  in  India,  naturaily  excite  horror  in  the 
present  age.  They  admit  of  no  historical  palliation.  Still  it  is  evident  that  the  lives  were  offered  up 
mistakenly,  with  a  view  to  the  removal  of  evil,  and  that  the  sacrifices  were  sanctioned  by  the  religion 
or  the  superstition  of  the  age  and  people.  The  deaths  by  buming  in  England  are  ascribed  to  accidents ; 
but  they  are  none  the  less  areadful  on  that  account,  particularly  when  it  is  considered  that  the  victims 
are  often  as  unnecessarily  exposed  as  moths  to  the  names  in  which  they  perish. 

BURR,  Thomas,  Sec.  of  JTenf  Mutual  Ftre^  and  Kent  Mutual  Marine^  from  the  time  they 

respectively  commenced  bus.  down  to  1853. 
BURR,  Thomas,  Tun.,  Sec.  of  Kent  Mutual  Life  from  its  foundation  to  1851. 
BURROWS,  A.  T.,  Underwriter  oi  Realm  Marine  from  close  of  1 871.     Had  been  for  many 

years  previously  a  Deputy  Underwriter  of  Thames  and  Mersey  Marine. 
BURROwS,  William  Beresford,  of  Portadown,  North  of  Ireland.    He  is  well  known 
^  to  the  ins.  offices  of  Gt.  Brit.,  having  during  a  series  of  years  represented  numerous 

^  En^lbh  Cos.     How  many  offices  he  represents  at  this  moment  we  cannot  say.     We 

believe  he  has  transacted  a  large  if  not  profitable  bus. 
s  BURT,  Alfred. — This  gentleman,  who  commenced  his  ins.  career  as  a  clerk  in -the  Tontine 

L.,  was  known  at  one  period  as  a  somewhat  extended  projector  of  ins.  asso.     He  has 
I        •  occupied  various  positions  in  connexion  with  the  following  ins.  asso. — in  some  of  them 

:  simply  as  promoter  :*— 1848,  Mining  and  General  Mtttual  L. ;  1849,  Sec.  of  Sea  Fire  L., 

and  Act  of  its  L.  department ;  1850,  joint  promoter  of  New  Equitable ;  185 1,  Industrial 
i  Sick;    1852,    Act.   and  Sec.  British  Provident;    1853,    Sec.   Home  Counties;    1857, 

:  the  Householders, 

\  He  pub.  in  1849,  Lifi  Assu, :  An  Historical  and  Statistical  Account  of  the  Pcf. ,  the  Law 

\  of  Mort. J  and  the  Deferent  Systems  of  L,  Assu.,  including  the  Validity  and  Non-  Validity 

of  L.  Policies ;  with  Observations  on  Friendly  Sos.  and  Savings  Banks.      To  which  is 

added  a  Review  of  L.  Assu.,  Explanatory  of  the  Nature^  Advantages,  and  the  various 
f  purposes  to  which  it  may  be  applied.     The  work  is  of  a  very  superficial  character,  and  a 

writer  in  the  Post-Mag,,  of  17th  Nov.,  1849,  charged  the  compiler  with  very  barefaced 

plagiarism. 
\  In  the  same  year  he  also  pub.  Life  Assu.  Validity  and  Non-  Validity  of  Life  Pol.  : 

i  Statement  of  Facts  showing  the  defective  system  of  L,  Assu.  as  in  practice  by  L,  Offices, 

s  We  heard  tidings  of  Mr.  Burt  not  many  weeks  since,  alive  and  well,  and  anxious  to 

assume  the  control  of  a  young  L.  ins.  interprise. 
\  BURT,  Dr.  J.  G.  M.,  pub.  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  in  1862,  A  Report  of  the 

Causes  of  Death  in  the  North  Brit.  L.  Assu.  Co.,  from  the  commencement  up  to  i860. 

[Experience  Tables.] 
i  BURY,  William,  for  many  years  Act.  and  Sec.  of  Hope  (No.  i.),   which  position  he 

r  retained  down  to  amalg.  of  Co.  in  1844. 

BUSINESS,  Place  OF. — Bv  the  Companies  Act,  1862  (sees.  41  and  42),  every  co.  regis. 
I  thereunder  is  required  to  have  its  name  painted  or  affixed  on  the  outside  of  every  office 

I  where  its  business  is  carried  on,  in  letters  easily  legible. 

By  the  Policies  of  Ins.  Act,  1867,  every  policy  of  ins.  must  specify  upon  it  the  place 

or  places  of  business  at  which  notices  of  assignment  may  be  given— that  is,  its  head  or 

chief  office. 
BUSINESS,  Suspension  of. — If  a  joint-stock  co.,  ins.  or  otherwise,  regis,  under  the  Cos. 
I  Acts,  i8i52  and  1867,  suspend  its  operations  at  any  time  for  a  period  of  one  year,  that  is 

a  cause  for  the  winding*up  of  such  co. 
BUSS  A. — A  great  ship. — Blount. 
\  BUTCHERS. — This  useful  body  of  men  numbered  in  England,  in  185 1, 49,403,  being  males 

of  20  years  and  upwards  ;  and  they  experienced  a  much  heavier  rate  of  mort.  than  any 

other  class  except  that  of  innkeepers — and  at  ages  between  55  and  65  they  even  exceeded 

the  innkeepers.     Their  mort.  to  1000  living  at  each  of  the  decennial  ages  was  in  that 

VOL.  I.  27 
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year  as  follows  :  Between  ages  25  and  35,  over  11  per  1000  living ;  35-4$.  over  16  per 
1000  ;  4S-55»  23  ;  55-65.  41 ;  65-75,  66 ;  75-*5»  154 ;  85  and  upwards,  369.  The  raort- 
of  the  whole  pop.  at  ages  55-<65  being  30  per  1000 ;  that  of  publicans  was  59,  and  of 
butchers y  41  per  looo. 

The  Regis  .-Gen.  [14th  report,  1855]  said  hereon  : 

While  much  has  been  written  abont  the  diseases  of  shoemakers,  weavers,  taUors,  miners  aad 
haken),  the  extraordinary  mort.  of  batchers  appears  to  have  escaped  observation.  Calculation  alone 
has  taught  us  that  the  red  injected  faice  of  the  batcher  is  an  in(Ucation  of  a  frail  habit  of  body.  ^  Hoe 
is  an  important  problem  for  solution.  On  what  does  the  great  mort.  of  the  butcher  depend  ?  On  his  dies, 
into  which  too  much  animal  food  and  too  little  frnit  and  vegetables  enter  ?— on  his  arinkiiie  to  eacesa  ? 
— on  his  exposure  to  heat  and  cold  ? — or,  which  is  probablv  the  most  powerfal  cause,  on  toe  eleoieati 
of  decaying  matter  by  which  he  is  surrounded  in  bis  slaughter-house  and  its  vicinity  I 

Mr.  H.  W.  Porter,  in  his  obs.  upon  the  Reg. -Gen.  reports  (i860),  appears  to  adopt  this 
latter  view. 

In  the  31x1  cd.  of  ContrUmHms  to  Vital  Statistksy  1857,  Mr.  NeisoB  says,  <*The  dass 
of  butchers  seems  to  experience  a  ver^  high  rate  of  mort,  although  not  subject  to  above 
the  average  amount  of  sickness  "  This  was  indeed  only  confirmatory  of  the  investigations 
of  Mr.  Ratcliffe,  pub.  1850.  But  both  Mr.  RatcUffe*s  and  Mr.  Neison's  obs.  were  lunited 
to  the  experience  of  friendly  sos.  where  local  selection  had  been  exercised. 

In  1861  the  number  of  butchers  was  found  to  be  63,278 — the  increase  appears  to  have 
arisen  partly  from  b^;inning  at  age  15  instead  of  20^  as  in  the  185 1  census.  Of  the  total 
number  there  were  between  the  ages  15-25,  19,349;  between  25-35,  14,861 ;  between 
35-45,  11,552;  between  45-55,  8423;  between  55-65,  5557;  between  65-75,  2661; 
between  75-85,  792  ;  8j  and  upwards,  83.  At  age  45  and  upwards  the  mort.  of  butchers 
in  1 860-1  was  greater  than  that  of  any  other  class  except  innkeepers,  thus : 

Annual  mortality  per  cent,  in  the  years  1860-61  : 


Age  45. 

Age  55- 

Age  65. 

Age  75. 

Age  8s  and  n 

Farmers 

1-244 

...      2307 

...    6-625    .. 

..     14-548 

...     33776. 

All  England... 

1767 

...    3'"o 

..     14-832 

...     31-702. 

Butchers 

2X>90 

...    3779 

...    8025    ...     16-856 

...     36747. 

Publicans 

2*8xo 

...    4  it04 

...    7-242    .. 

.    20-334 

...      U-744. 

[Vide  Supp.  to  the  25th  Rep.  of  Reg.-Gen.,  1864.] 

In  1864  the  Gov.  ins.  scheme  was  set  on  foot,  and  among  the  excepted  classes — ^to  be 
ins.  at  special  rates  only — were  butchers.  In  1865  Mr.  Adler,  in  a  paper  on  the  Gov. 
scheme,  read  before  the  Inst,  of  Act.  [Adler},  dwelt  upon  the  feet  of  the  butchers  being 
excluded,  appearing  to  rely  veiy  much  upon  the  results  of  Mr.  Ratclifie  and  Mr.  Neison ; 
and  not  having  obs.  that  the  results  given  in  the  Supp.  to  25th  R.  of  Reg.-Ge&.«  quoted 
above,  iiilly  confirmed  those  of  the  14UL  Rep.,  Mr.  Adler  considered  the  mort  of  butcb^s 
favourable  in  comparison  with  that  of  other  trades,  adding : 

This  view  is  confirmed  in  various  reports  of  Dr.  Letheb^  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city  of 
Lond.  Without  stopping[  to  j>ur8ue  this  inquiry  further,  I  will  only  add  that  Dr.  Thomson,  Dr.  Ward, 
and  the  author  of  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  Jan.  x86o,  seem  also  to  dissent  in  some 
measure  from  the  view  propounded  in  the  14th  Reg.-Gen.  Rep. 

The  subject  is  worthy  of  further  investigation  ;  in  the  mean  time  the  ins.  offices  will  be 
wise  to  act  on  the  side  of  caution.  A  very  useful  little  art.  upon  this  subject  appeared  in 
the  Ins.  Agent  in  Tune,  1868. 

BUTHSCARLE. — Mariners  or  Seamen. — Selden, 

BUTLER,  Edward,  Sec.  of-  Reliance  since  1858.  Mr.  Butler  was  the  founder  of  the  East 
of  England  L.,  which  became  amalg.  with  the  Reliance  at  the  date  named. 

BY-LAWS. — A  good  deal  of  learning  has  been  bestowed  on  the  endeavour  to  trace  the 
derivation  of  this  term.  *'Laws  made  obiter^  by  the  4?^/*  is  Wharton*s  definition,  and  is 
perhaps  the  most  rational.  They  are  laws  and  reflations  of  asso.  made  for  the  govern- 
ment of  their  members — being  private  laws,  reachmg  particular  cases  not  provided  for  in 
the  orig.  constitution  of  the  asso.,  and  not  reached  by  tne  general  laws  of  the  land.  They 
are  binding,  unless  contrary  to  law,  or  unreasonable,  and  against  the  common  benefit.  Ijf 
any  of  these,  they  are  void.  It  is  an  inherent  right  of  every  so.  to  make  such  r^ulationS| 
subject  to  the  limitations  stated. 

No  trading  co.  is  allowed  to  make  by-laws  which  may  affect  the  Crown,  or  the  common 
profit  of  the  people. 

BYLESy  John  Barnard,  pub.  in  1845,  Observations  on  the  Usury  Laws^  and  on  ^Effect 
of  Recent  Alterations ;  with  Suggestions  for  the  Permanent  Amendment  of  the  Law^  and 
the  Draft  of  an  Act  for  that  purpose. 

BYNKERSHOECK,  van,  President  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Holland,  and  a  great  au- 
thority on  questions  of  International  Law.  He  pub.  the  follovring,  bearing  more  or  less 
directly  upon  ins.  topics.  In  1737,  at  Leyden,  Quastiones  Juris  publici ;  and  Quetstiones 
juris  prrvati.  In  1767,  De  Lege  Rhodia  di  yactu.  The  works  are  composed  with  an 
amount  of  learning,  perspicuity,  and  precision,  which  has  rarely  been  surpassed,  and 
which  has  made  them  standard  on  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat  An  English  trans, 
of  some  portions  of  the  above  was  pub.  by  Richard  Lee  in  1759  ;  and  again  by  another 
hand  in  Philadelphia  in  1810. 
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C  ABL E. — The  great  rope  of  a  ship  to  which  the  anchor  is  fastened.  Iron  chain  cables  are  said 
to  have  been  used  by  the  Veneti  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  or  57  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
These  latter  were  only  introduced  into  the  English  Navy  in  1812.  In  1785  a  special  Act 
of  Pari,  was  passed — 25  G^.  III.  c.  56 — to  prevent  deceits  and  frauds  in  the  manufacture 
of  cables  and  cordage  for  ships.  In  1864  an  Act  was  passed — ^27  &  28  Vict  c.  27 — 
authorizing  the  testing  of  cables  and  anchors. 

CADAVER  (nrom  Cado^  to  fall). — A  corpse  or  dead  body.  Hence  the  term  Cadavtraus^ 
expressive  of  great  exhaustion. 

CADDOWi  John,  Underwriter  of  Maritime  Marine  Ins.  Co.,  Liverpool,  since  1868. 

CADfZ. — A  maritime  port  in  Spain  [anciently  Gadiz — the  Roman  Gades\.'-'\t  was  at  a 
former  period  a  place  of  considerable  commercial  and  maritime  importance.  One 
hundred  vessels  of  the  Spanish  Armada  were  destroyed  in  its  port,  1587,  by  Sir  Francis 
Drake.  The  Consulado  of  Cadiz  was  only  estab.  in  1680 ;  but  it  had  long  previously 
been  possessed  of  regulations  for  governing  its  ins.  contracts.  The  following  is  a  form  of 
marine  pol.  in  use  in  1618 : 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  We,  liie  mderwritfeen,  do  acknowledge  and  oblige  oorselTet  to  insure 
yoH,  A.  B,f  or  any  goods  loaded  by  you,  or  by  any  other  person  or  persons  for  you :  And  we  also 
insure  you  on  all  the  charge  or  charges  of  this  ins. :  The  which  said  merchandize  go  registered  in  the 
Royal  Register,  and  at  the  risk  of  A.  B.,  in  the  ship  N.,  Captain  C.  D.,  or  any  other  who  shall  go 
master  in  her.  And  the  said  ship  htang  loaded,  let  her  prosecute  her  present  voyage  successfully  unto 
her  destined  port  ta  the  Indies,  and  there  arrived  in  safety,  and  the  goods  unloaded  from  the  said 
ship,  in  any  boat  or  boats,  until  delivered  safe  ashore.    And  it  is  agreed  that  the  said  ship  may, 


ducing  a  certificate  of  it,  made  with  or  without  the  party,  or  by  a  person  that  shall  not  have  been 
made  a  partv  in  the  place  where  the  ship  shall  have  been  lost,  or  m  any  other  port :  and  after  6  months 
are  past,  to  be  counted  from  the  day  that  the  policy  was  signed,  we  will  freely  pay,  and  immediately 
disburse  and  deposit  in  the  power  of  the  shipper,  or  the  person  insured,  all  that  we  shall  have  under- 
wrote, or  that  part  of  the  damage  which  shall  touch  us  on  giving  us  sufficient  and  satisfactory  security 
to  return  us  33  px,  if  such  payment  shall  be  wrong  made,  and  the  ship  should  not  ai>pear  :  that  is  we 
are  to  pay  in  a  year  and  a  half  from  the  ship's  sailing  out  of  port,  and  not  appearing  in  that  time  : 
and  the  year  and  a  half  is  to  be  counted  from  the  ship's  departure  from  the  port,  and  not  from  the 
time  the  policy  was  signed.  And  it  is  to  be  undeiatood  that  the  first  and  last  of  us  are  proportionably 
to  run  the  risk  of  what  the  lading  shall  be  worth,  and  the  surplus  of  the  cargo's  value  must  oe  left  out, 
according  to  the  Ordinance.  And  in  this  manner,  and  with  these  conditions,  we  are  content  to  run 
the  said  nsk.  And  for  a  compliance  we  oblige  our  persons  and  eflfects :  and  give  full  power  to  the 
Justice  of  the  Coniraiacum  House  of  this  City  of  Seville,  and  to  any  other  Justices  of  these  Kingdoms, 


of  the  Shippers  and  Merchants  trading  to  the  Indies,  of  the  City  of  Seville :  that  by  all  rigour  of  Law, 
as  well  by  way  of  execution^  as  in  any  other  manner,  thev  compel  and  force  us  to 'observe  and  perform 
them,  as  if  it  was  anything  judged  and  determined  by  a  aefinitive  sentence  pronounced  by  a  competent 
judge  in  a  contradictory  judgment,  and  consented  to  by  us,  and  each  of  us,  and  passed  as  a  deter- 
mined thing. 

Magens  gives  a  form  of  pol.  in  use  in  1725,  in  which  the  penalty  of  33  p.c.  is  altogether 
omitt^i.     The  subs,  of  the  underwriter  at  the  last-named  date  was  in  the  following  form  : 

I  am  content  to  run  the  risk  in  the  said  ship,  which  God  preserve  and  keep,  in  conformity  to  this  pol. 
for  xoo  Dollons  of  two  Escudos  of  gold  eacn,  and  am  paid  the  prem.  in  ready  money,  at  the  rate  of 
.  .  .p.c.    Dated  at  Cadiz,  this  of  X7SS« 

He  also  gives  a  form  of  bottomry  bond  on  ships,  and  another  form  on  goods. 

CADOGAN,  Charles,  was  Sec  of  General  Live  Stock  from  1854  down  to  the  date  of  its  liq. 

C^SARIAN  Operation,  or  Section  {Hysterotomia). — A  surgical  operation  whereby  the 

foetus^  which  can  neither  make  its  way  into  the  world  by  the  ordinary  or  natural  passage, 

nor  be  extracted  by  the  application  of  art — whether  the  mother  and  foetus  be  yet  alive, 

or  whether  one  of  them  be  dead — ^is  released  by  an  incision  in  the  abdomen  and  through 

the  uterus^  with  a  view  to  save  the  lives  of  both  or  either.  ' 

By  most  men  the  life  of  the  mother  has  been  considered  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  therefore, 
as  tne  Caesarian  operation  is  full  of  danger  to  her,  no  Brit,  practitioner  will  perform  it  when  delivery 
can,  by  destruction  of  the  child,  be  procured  per  vtas  naturales*  There  are,  I  think,  histories  of  23 
cases  where  this  operation  has  been  performed  in  Brit. ;  out  of  these  only  one  woman  has  been  saved, 
but  XX  children  have  been  preserved.  On  the  Continent,  however,  where  the  operation  has  been 
performed  more  frequently,and  often  in  more  favourable  circumstances,  the  number  [proportion  ?1  of 
fatal  cases  is  much  less.  The  operation  itself,  though  dangerous  in  its  consequences  and  formidaDle 
in  its  appearance,  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  perform. — Bum,  Principles  0/  Midwifery, 

Cooper's  Surgical  Diet,  (ed.  1861)  contains  a  T.  which,  out  of  2009  cases,  gives  a  mort. 

of  55*4  p.c.  of  the  mothers,  and  29*45  P*c*  ^^  ^^^  children.     The  deaths  in  England  from 

this  cause  were — in  1865,  4 ;  1866,  3 ;  1867,  4. 
CAINESy  George,  pub.  in  New  York,  in  1802,  Lex  Mercaloria  Americana;  or.  An  Inquiry 

into  the  Law  Merchant  of  the  United  States  on  several  Heads  of  Commercial  Importance, 

The  work  treats  incidentally  of  marine  ins.,  but  is  not  regarded  as  of  much  authority. 
CALCAQUly  Dr.  Francisco. — In  1822  he  compiled^  Biuof  Mort,  for  the  City  of  Palermo^ 

which  was  pubb  in  1823.    [Bills  of  Mort.J 
CALCULATING  Machines. — Ever  since  men  b^fan  to  compute,  endeavours  have  been 

made  to  facilitate  calculations,  or  to  perform  them  altogether,  by  means  of  mechanical 
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contrivances.  The  history  of  these  would  afTord  its  author  abundant  and  interesting 
materials.  The  hands  and  fingers  offer  the  first  and  readiest  help  in  compating.  "We 
can  not  only  count  on  the  fingers,  but  even  perform  complicated  calculations. — Dr.^iih 

The  idea  of  calculation  by  mechanism  is  not  new.  Arithmetical  instruments,  sach 
the  calculating  boards  of  the  ancients,  on  which  they  made  their  computations  by  tfa.e 
of  counters  ;  the  Abacus^  an  instrument  for  computing  by  the  aid  of  balls  sliding  upon 
parallel  rods ;  the  method  of  calculation  invented  by  Baron  Napier,  called  by  hhn 
Rkabdology^  and  since  called  *' Napier's  Bones";  the  Shwan-Pan  of  the  Chinese  ;  and 
other  similar  contrivances, — among  which  more  particularly  maybe  mentioned  the  S  riding 
Rule,  of  so  much  use  in  practical  calculations  to  modem  engineers, — will  occur  to  evcijp 
reader.  These  may  more  properly  be  called  AriiknuHcal  Instruments^ — partaking  xnoiv 
or  less  of  a  mechanical  character. — Dr.  Lardner,  in  Edin,  Remew^  July,  I034. 

Calculating  machines  comprise  various  pieces  of  mechanism  for  assisting  the  human 
mind  in  executing  the  operations  of  arithmetic     Some  few  of  these  perform  the  mrbole 
operation  without  any  mental  attention,  when  once  the  given  numbers  have  been  put  into 
the  machine.     Others  require  a  moderate  portion  of  mental  attention :  these  latter  are 
generally  of  much  simpler  construction  than  the  former,  and,  it  may  also  be  added, 
are  less  useful.    The  simplest  way  of  deciding  to  which  of  these  two  classes  anj  calcu- 
lating machine  belongs  is,  ask  its  maker — Whether,  when  the  numbers  on  which  it  is  to 
operate  are  placed  in  the  instrument,  it  is  capable  of  arriving  at  its  result  by  the  meie 
motion  of  a  spring  a  descending  weight,  or  any  other  constant  force  ?  If  the  answer  be 
in  the  affirmative,  the  machine  is  really  automatic ;  if  otherwise,  it  is  not  self-acting;.      Of 
the  various  machines  I  have  had  occasion  to  examine,  many  of  those  for  addition  and 
subtraction  have  been  found  to  be  automatic.     Of  machines  for  multiplication   and 
division,  which  have  come  under  ray  examination,  I  cannot  at  present  recall  one  to  mj 
memory  as  absolutely  fulfilling  this  condition. — Babbage^s  Passages  from  the  Life  of  a 
Philosopher,  1864. 

We  propose  here  mainly  to  confine  our  attention  to  Calculating  Machines,  bot 
we  must  also  take  a  passing  note  of  Arithmetical  Instruments. 

Unauestionably  the  most  ancient  Arithmetical  Instrument  is  the  Abacus,  It  is  simply 
an  oblong  frame,  divided  by  a  certain  number  of  wires  placed  upright  or  across,  upon 
which  wires  small  ivory  balls  or  beads  are  strung.  Commencing  from  the  bottom  wire 
each  above  it  has  a  progressive  ten-fold  value.  By  this  simple  contrivance  very  extensive 
operations  may  be  computed,  with  great  rapidity.  This  mstrument  has  been  used  suc- 
cessively by  the  Greeks,  Romans  [Taiula  Logistical^  Russians,  Germans,  French,  etc 
— indeed  by  most  of  the  Eastern  nations. 

The  Chinese  Shwan-Pan  is  but  a  variation  of  the  Abacus.  Whether  it  ranks  before 
the  European  invention  in  point  of  date,  we  cannot  determine.  In  point  of  power,  by 
means  of  a  simple  subdivision,  it  is  greatly  in  advance  of  all  European  varieties.  Sir 
John  Bowring,  after  a  long  official  residence  in  China,  speaks  in  the  most  unqualified  terms 
of  its  use,  and  of  the  marvellous  accuracy  with  which  calculations  are  performed  by  its  aid. 

The  first  recorded  attempt  at  an  Arithmetical  Instrument  in  Gt.  Brit,  is  that  made  by 
Napier,  the  inventor  of  Logarithms,  about  1614.  As  already  stated,  the  instrument  is 
known  as  "  Napier's  Bones."  It  is  simply  a  movable  multiplication  T.  The  multipli- 
cand is  written  on  the  top  of  a  rod  or  other  movable  slip,  its  multiples  in  lines  below — 
the  units  being  separated  firom  the  tens  by  diagonal  lines ;  and  these  slips  are  sufficiently 
numerous  to  allow  of  the  formation  of  any  number  by  their  initial  figures.  If  the  multi- 
plicand be,  for  example,  43429448,  slips  are  arranged  showing  that  number  at  the  top, 
and  then  in  any  of  the  horizontal  lines  its  multiple  may  be  haid  by  carrying  the  tens  on 
one  slip  to  the  units  of  that  on  its  right.  In  this  way  the  computor  obtains  the  successive 
lines  of  his  product :  these  he  has  to  write  down  and  add  together  in  the  usual  way.  Mr. 
Edward  Sang,  writing  of  this  contrivance  as  recently  as  187 1,  says :  *'  I  am  not  acquainted 


authority]  were  of  no  use :  in  his  day  men  ieamed  to  count  after  they 
were  grown  old ;  and  Indian  numerals  were  novelties,  and  the  multiplication  table  was 
by  no  means  at  the  finger-ends  of  computors  ;  thus  the  rods  were  of  real  use,"  etc 

The  first  Calculating  Machine  of  whidi  we  find  any  mention  is  one  invented  by  that 
eminent  philosopher  Pascal,  about  1650.  He,  being  then  about  19  years  of  age,  and 
engaged  with  his  father,  who  held  an  official  position  in  Upper  Normandy,  the  duties  of 
which  required  frequent  numerical  calculations,  contrived  a  piece  of  mechanism  to  facili- 
tate the  performance  of  them.  This  mechanism  consisted  ot  a  series  of  wheels,  carrying 
cylindrical  barrels,  on  which  were  engraved  the  ten  aritlmietical  characters.  The  whed 
which  expressed  each  order  of  units  was  so  connected  with  the  wheel  which  expressed  the 
superior  order,  that  when  the  former  passed  firom  9  to  o,  the  latter  was  necessarily  ad- 
vanced one  figure  :  and  thus  the  process  of  carrying  was  executed  by  mechanism.  When 
one  number  was  to  be  added  to  another  by  this  machine,  the  addition  of  each  figure  to 
the  other  was  performed  by  the  hand ;  when  it  was  required  to  add  more  than  two  num- 
bers, the  additions  were  performed  in  the  same  manner  successively ;  the  second  was 
added  to  the  first,  the  third  to  their  sum,  and  so  on.   Subtraction  was  reduced  to  addition 
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by  the  method  of  arithmetical  complements ;  multiplicatioD  was  performed  by  a  succes- 
sion of  additions ;  and  division  by  a  succession  of  subtractions.  In  all  cases,  however, 
the  operations  were  executed  from  wheel  to  wheel  by  the  hand. 

It  IS  ver^  doubtful  if  this  machine  was  ever  brought  into  any  practical  use.  Dr.  Lardner 
estimates  its  value  as  follows:  "It  was  capable  of  performing  only  particular  arith- 
metical operations,  and  these  subject  to  all  the  chances  of  error  in  manipulation :  attended 
also  with  little  more  expedition  (if  so  much)  as  would  be  attained  by  the  pen  of  an 
expert  computer.'' 

This  attempt  of  Pascal  was  followed  by  various  others,  with  very  little  improvement,  and 
with  no  additional  success.  Polenus,  a  learned  and  ingenious  Italian,  invented  a  machine 
by  which  multiplication  was  performed,  but  which  does  not  appear  to  have  afforded  any 
material  facilities,  nor  any  more  security  against  error  than  the  common  process  of  the  pen. 

In  1663  Sir  Samuel  Moreland  constructed  a  very  complete  and  well-executed  machine 
for  answering  all  questions  in  plain  trigonometry.  In  1606  he  constructed  a  small  calcu- 
lating machine  of  the  simplest  order  for  adding  together  any  number  of  separate  sums  of 
money,  providing  the  total  was  under  jf  100,000.  It  would  appear  that  all  Moreland 
really  did,  was  to  transfer  to  wheel-work  the  figures  of  Napiers  bones ;  and  to  have 
made  some  additions  to  the  machine  of  PascaL 

M.  Grillet,  a  French  mechanician^  made  a  Uke  attempt,  prob.  about  this  date,  but  with 
no  great  success. 

About  1672,  Leibnitz,  the  great  mathematician  and  philosopher,  invented  a  calculating 
machine.  We  have  never  seen  any  description  of  it  One  of  the  Bemouillis  applied  to 
him  to  describe  it ;  but  his  account  of  it  was  most  meagre.  He  ss^s,  however,  that  the 
process  of  division  was  performed  independently  of  a  succession  of'^subtractions,  such  as 
that  used  by  PascaL  There  is  reason  to  believe  tiiat  the  machine  was  one  of  an  extremely 
complicated  nature ;  attended  with  cbnsiderable  expense  of  construction ;  and  only  fit  to 
be  used  in  cases  where  numerous  and  expensive  calculations  wer&  necessary.  The 
inventor  stated  that  he  had  caused  two  models  to  be  made  of  his  machine ;  but  we  cannot 
find  that  it  was  ever  applied  to  any  useful  purpose.  Hutton  says  that  both  the  great 
French  minister,  Colbert,  and  the  Aouiemy  of  Sciences,  approved  of  Leibnitz's  invention. 

Early  in  the  1 8th  century  an  arithmetical  instrument  was  invented  by  Dr.  Nicholas 
Saunderson,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Cambridge  University.  The  peculiar  circum- 
stance attending  this  invention  wafi»  that  the  learned  Doctor  was  entirely  blind — rendered 
so  by  an  attack  of  smallpox  in  his  childhood ;  and  this  contrivance  was.  designed  t^  himself 
to  aid  him  in  his  peculiar  difficulties ;  and  by  it&  aid  he  constantly  performed  very 
intricate  calculations  with  great  rapidity.  His  *' Calculating;  Table"  was  a  smooth  thin 
board,  a  litde  more  than  a  foot  square,  raised  upon  a  small  frame,  so  as  to  lie  hollow  ; 
which  board  was  divided  into  a  great  number  of  little  squares,  by  lines  intersecting  one 
another  perpendicularly,  and  parallel  ta  the  sides  of  the  T. — Uie  parallel  ones  only 
one-tenth  ot  an  inch  from  each  other ;.  so  that  every  square  inch  of  the  T.  was  thus 
divided  into  100  little  squares.  At  every  point  of  intersection  the  board  was  perforated 
by  small  holes,  capable  of  receiving  a  pin ;  for  it  was  by  the  help  of  pins,  stuck  up  to  the 
head  through  these  holes,  that  he  expressed  his  numbers.  He  used  two  sorts  of  pins  ;  a 
larger  and  a  smaller  sort ;  at  least  their  heads  were  different,  and  might  easily  be  dis- 
tinguished by  feeling.  Of  these  pins  he  had  a  large  quantity  in  two  boxes,  with  their 
points  cut  ofi,  which  always  stood  ready  before  him  when  he  calculated.  A  writer  who 
was  familiar  with  his  process  sajrs :  "  He  could  place  and  displace  his  pins  with  incred- 
ible nimbleness  and  facility,  much  to.  the  pleasure  and  surprise  of  all  the  beholders.  He 
could  even  break  off  in  the  middle  of  a  calculation,  and  resume  it  when  he  pleased  :  and 
could  presently  know  the  condition  of  it,  by  only  drawing  his  fingers  gently  over  the 
Table/*— ^uOon's  Math,  Diet. 

About  this  period  also  M.  Deleprene  and  M.  Boitissendeau  invented  several 
mechanical  contrivances  for  performing  particular  arithmetical  processes.  These  were, 
however,  merely  modifications  of  Pasciu's,  '*  without  varying  or  extending  its  objects." 

About  the  middle  of  the  same  [i8th]  century.  Viscount  Mahon  [afterwards  Earl  Stan- 
hope] invented  a  small  arithmetical  nuidiine.  In  1775  the  same  noble  inventor  made  a 
larger  machine,  to  add,  subtract,  multiply,  and  divide.  In  1777  he  produced  another 
somewhat  similar  machine,  of  a  somewhat  different  construction,  for  the  same  operations. 

In  vol  i.  of  Machines  et  Inventions  approisuhs^  par  rAccuUmie  Royal  des  Sciences  there 
is  a  description  of  the  Abacus  Rhabdologicus^  a  variation  of  Napier's.  In  vol.  xlvi.  of 
Pkil,  Trans,  there  is  an  account  of  an  ingenious  instrument  of  computation  invented  by 
Mr.  Gamaliel  Somethwest,  where  the  inventor  remarks  that  computations  by  it  are 
much'  quicker  and  easier  than  by  the  pen  ;  are  less  burdensome  to.  the  memory  ;  and  can 
be  performed  by  blind  persons,  or  in  the  dark  as  well  as  in  the  light 

Before  passing  from  these  earlier  machines  to  a  more  modem  phase  of  invention,  we 
may  with  advantage  again  quote  Dr.  Lardner : 

Even  had  the  mechanism  of  these  machines  perfonned  all  which  their  invenfeovs  expected  from  them, 
they  would  have  been  still  altogether  inapplicable  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  propped  that  the 
calculating  machinery  of  Mr.  Babbage  snail  be  applied.  They  were  all  constructed  with  a  view  to 
perform  farttcular  arithmetical  opmtionsj,  and  in  all  of  them  the  accuracy  of  the  result  depended 
more  or  less  upoa  manipulalioo. 
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Prof.  Babbagb,  the  next  inventor  whom  we  have  to  mention,  being  thus  introduced  to 
us,  we  may  at  once  proceed  to  speak  of  his  performances.  It  seems  to  have  occurred 
to  him  as  early  asi8i2ori8i3,  that  T.  of  logarithms  might  be  calculated  by  machinery. 
We  propose  to  draw  from  his  own  record — Passages  from  the  Life  of  a  PhilosopAer—sadi 
details  as  may  best  expound  his  efforts,  and  at  the  same  time  aid  in  a  general  under- 
standing of  this  interesting  subject : 

I  considered  that  a  machine  to  execute  the  more  isolated  operations  of  arithmetic  would  be  com- 
parativelv  of  little  value  unless  it  were  very  easily  set  to  do  its  work,  and  unless  it  executed  not  only 
accurately,  but  with  great  rapidity,  whatever  it  was  required  to  do.  On  the  other  hand,  the  method  of 
differences  supplied  a  general  princij^le  by  which  all  tables  might  be  computed  through  limited 
intervals  by  one  uniform  process.  Again,  the  method  of  diflferences  reauired  the  use  of  mechanism  for 
addition  only.  In  order,  however,  to  insure  accuracy  in  the  printed  T.,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
machine  which  computed  T.  should  also  set  them  up  in  type,  or  else  supply  a  mould  in  which  stereotype 
plates  of  those  T.  could  be  cast. 

I  now  be^n  to  sketch  out  arrangements  for  accomplishin|^  the  several  partial  processes  which  were 
required.  The  arithmetical  part  must  consist  of  two  distinct  processes — the  power  of  adding  one 
digit  to  another,  and  also  of  carryinp^  the  tens  to  the  next  digit,  if  it  should  be  necessanr.  The  first 
idea  was,  naturally,  to  add  each  digit  successively.  This,  however,  would  occupy  much  time  if  Uie 
numbers  added  together  consisted  of  many  places  of  figures.  The  next  step  was  to  add  all  the  digits 
of  the  two  numbers,  each  at  the  same  instant,  but  reserving  a  certain  mechanical  memorandum  when- 
ever a  carria^  became  due.  These  carriages  were  then  to  be  executed  successively.  Having  made 
various  drawings,  I  now  began  to  make  models  of  some  portions  of  the  machine,  to  see  how  they 
would  act.  Each  number  was  to  be  expressed  upon  wheels  placed  upon  an  axis ;  there  being  one 
wheel  for  each  figure  in  the  number  operated  upon. 

He  then  tells  us  how  his  first  experiments  failed ;  and  the  cause  of  the  failure.  He 
proceeds : 

The  next  step  was  to  devise  means  for  printing  the  T.  to  be  computed  by  this  machine.  My  first 
plan  was  to  put  together  movable  type.  I  proposed  to  make  metal  boxes,  each  containing  3000  types 
of  one  of  the  ten  digits.  These  types  were  to  be  made  to  pass  out  one  by  one  from  the  bottom  of  their 
boxes,  when  required,  by  the  computing  part  of  the  machine.  But  here  a  new  difficulty  arose.  The 
attendant  who  put  the  types  into  the  boxes  might,  by  mistake,  put  a  wrbng  type  in  one  or  more  of  them 
This  cause  of  error  I  removed  in  the  following  manner :— There  are  usiiaUy  certain  notches  in  the  side 
of  the  tvpe.  I  eaused  these  notches  to  be  so  placed  that  all  the  tyi>es  of  any  given  digit  possessed  the 
same  characteristic  notches,  which  no  other  type  had.  Thus,  when  the  boxes  were  nlled,  by  passing 
a  small  wire  down  these  peculiar  notches,  it  would  be  impeded  in  its  passage,  if  there  were  included  in 
the  row  a  single  wrong  figure.  Also  if  any  digit  were  turned  upside  down,  it  would  be  indicated  by 
the  stoppage  of  the  testing  wire.    One  notch  was  reserved  as  common  to  every  species  of  type.  .  .  . 

By  means  of  this  common  notch,  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  disaster  after  the 
type  was  finally  set : 

Another  plan  for  printing  the  T.  was  to  place  the  ordinary  printing  type  round  the  edges  of  wheels. 
Then  as  each  successive  number  was  produced  by  the  arithmetical  part,  the  type-wheels  would  move 
down  upon  a  plate  of  soft  composition,  upon  which  the  tabular  numb<Nr  would  be  impressed.  This 
mould  was  formed  of  a  mixture  of  plaster  of  Paris,  with  other  materials,  so  as  to  become  hard  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours.  The  first  difficulty  arose  m>m  the  impression  01  one  tabular  number  on  the 
mould  being  distorted  by  the  succeeding  one.  I  was  not  tnen  aware  of  the  very  slight  d^th  ot 
impression  trom  the  type  would  be  quite  sufficient.  .  .  . 

Another  series  of  experiments  were,  however,  made  for  the  purpose  of  punching  the  computed 
numbers  upon  copper  plate.  A  special  machine  was  contrived  and  constructed,  which  might  be  called 
a  co-ordinate  machine,  because  it  moved  the  copper  plate  and  steel  punches  in  the  direction  of  three 
rectangular  co-ordinates.   This  machine  was  afterwards  found  very  useful  for  many  other  purposes. .  . . 

In  the  end  Mr.  Babbage  prepared  various  sketches,  prob.  answering  each  of  the  ends 
here  described.  Between  the  years  1820  and  1822  he  actually  constructed  a  Difference 
Engine — the  first  which  had  ever  been  constructed.  This,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  we 
shall  call  Difference  Engine  No.  i. 

About  181 5  Dr.  Roget  invented  a  sliding  scale  of  involution,  known  by  his  name. 
The  instrument  consists  of  one  fixed  and  one  movable  scale,  like  a  sliding  rule.  On  the 
slide  a  line  is  logometrically  divided,  the  divisions  of  one  half  being  from  I  to  10,  and 
repeated  on  the  second  half  in  the  same  order.  The  fixed  scale  is  graduated  in  such  a 
manner  that  each  of  its  own  divisions  is  set  against  its  own  respective  logarithm  on  the 
slider ;  and  consequently,  all  the  numbers  on  the  slider  will  be  situated  immediately 
under  those  numbers  in  the  fixed  scale  of  which  they  are  the  logarithms.  Thus  3  on  the 
fixed  scale  will  stand  under  100,  and  so  on.  The  instrument  is  adapted  to  perform  the 
operations  of  involution  and  evolution.     [See  185 1.] 

In  1822  the  following  pub.  appeared : — (i)  Note  respecting  the  Application  of  Afachinery  tc 
the  Calculation  of  Mathematical  Tables,  This  appeared  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Astro- 
nomical So.  (2)  A  Letter  to  Sir  ff,  Davy^  P.P.S,,  on  the  Application  of  Machinery  to 
the  purpose  of  Calculating  and  Printing  Mathematical  Tables.  (3)  On  the  Theoretical 
Principles  of  the  Machinery  for  Calculating  Tables.  This  appeared  in  Brewster's  Edin. 
Journ.  of  Science.  Each  of  the  above  papers  were  from  the  pen  of  Charles  Babbage. 
(4)  Address  to  the  Astronomical  So.  by  Henry  Thomas  Colebrooke^  Esq.j  PiP.S.f  Presidmt^ 
OH  Presenting  the  first  Gold  Medal  of  the  So,  to  Charles  Babbage,  Esq.^for  the  Invention  of 
the  Calculating  Engine. 

In  the  above  letter  to  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  Mr.  Babbae^e  said  his  machine  would 
"  calculate  tables  eovemed  by  laws  which  have  not  been  hitherto  shown  to  be  explicitly 
determinable,  or  solve  equations  for  which  analytical  methods  of  solution  have  not  yet 
been  contrived."  He  further  said  that  the  machine  would  take  from  the  several  boxes 
containing  type  the  numbers  which  it  calculated  and  place  them  tide  by  side:  thus 
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bfecMning  at  the  same  timfe  a  substitute  for  the  compositor  and  the  colnputor,  by  which 
means  aU  error  in  copying  as  well  as  printing  is  removed. 
In  his  address  to  the  Astronomical  So.  Mr.  Colebrooke  said : 

The  principle  which  essentially  distingoisheft  Mr.  Babbage's  invention  from  all  these  [die  inventions 
which  nad  preceded  him]  is,  that  it  proposes  to  calculate  a  series  of  numbers  following  any  law 
by  the  aid  of  differences ;  and  that  by  setting  a  few  figures  at  the  outset,  a  long  series  of  numbers  is 
readily  produced  by  a  mechanical  operation.  Jlie  m^od  of  differences  in  a  very  wide  sense  is  the 
mathematical  principle  of  the  contnvance.  A  machine  to  add  a  number  of  arbitrary  figures  together 
ife  no  economy  of  time  or  trouble ;  since  each  individual  fi^^ure  must  be  placed  in  the  machine ;  but  it 
is  otherwise  when  those  figures  follow  some  law.  The  msertion  of  a  few  at  first  determines  the 
ma^itttde  of  the  nest,  and  those  of  the  succeeding.  It  is  this  constant  repetition  of  similar  operations 
which  renders  the  computation  of  tables  a  fit  subject  for  the  application  ot  machinery.  Mr.  Babbage's 
invention  puts  an  engine  in  the  place  of  the  computor  j  the  <iuestion  is  set  to  the  instrument,  or  the 
instrument  is  set  to  the  question ;  and  by  simply  giving  it  motion  the  s<^ution  is  wrought,  and  a  string 
of  answers  is  exhibited. 

Regarding  the  printing  its  own  Tables  Mr.  Colebrooke  says : 

The  usefulness  of  the  instrument  is  thus  more  than  doubled ;  for  it  not  only  saves  time  and  trouble 
in  transcribing  results  into  a  tabular  form,  and  setting  types  for  the  printing  of  the  table,  but  it 
likewise  accomplishes  the  yet  more  important  object  of  insuring  accuracy,  obviating  numerous 
sources  of  error  through  the  careless  hands  of  transcribers  and  compositors. 

No  sooner  was  the  Difference  Elngine  No.  i  completed,  than  Mr.  Babbage  received 
instructions  to  construct  another  and  more  comprehensive  one,  for  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
the  English  Gov.  This  [Difference  Engine  No.  2]  he  commenced  in  1823.  It  was 
proposed  that  this  new  engine  should  have  six  orders  of  diffi:rence%  each  consisting  of 
about  20  places  of  figures ;  and  also  that  it  should  print  the  tables  it  computed.  The 
printing  nught  be  by  either  of  the  processes  already  described.  While  the  construction  of 
this  second  machine  is  in  hand  we  must  proceed  with  our  chronicle.     [See  1836.] 

In  1824  there  appeared  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Astronomical  So.  a  paper  by  Charles 
Babbage,  Observalums  on  tfu  Application  of  Machinery  to  the  Computatiomo/  AgathematiccU 
Tables, 

In  1829  there  was  pub.  a  Report  by  the  Committee  appointed  by  ike  Council  of  the  Royal 
So.  to  consider  the  subject  referred  in  a  Communication  received  by  tAemfro^n  the  Treasury ^ 
retptcting  Mr*  Babbase^s  Calculating  Engine,  and  to  Report  thereupon.  This  Committee, 
which  had  been  appomted  at  the  instance  of  the  Gov.,  consisted  of  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert, 
then  President ;  the  Secretaries ;  Sir  John  Herschel ;  Mr.  Francis  Baily  ;  Mr.  Brunei, 
Engineer ;  Mr.  Donkin,  Engineer ;  Mr.  G.  Rennie,  Engineer ;  Mr.  Barton,  Comptroller 
of  the  Mint ;  and  Mr.  Warburton,  M.P«  The  voluminous  drawings,  the  various  tools^ 
and  the  portion  of  the  machinery  then  executed,  underwent  a  close  and  elaborate 
examination  by  this  Committee.     We  can  only  give  an  abstract  of  the  report : 

They  had  declined  the  consideration  of  the  principle  on  which  the  practicability  of  the  machinery 
depended,  and  of  the  public  utility  of  the  object  vKhich  it  proposed  to  attain  :  because  they  considered 
tke  farmer  fully  admiHed^  and  the  latter  obvious  to  all  who  consielered  the  immense  advantage  of 
Meurate  numerical  tables  in  all  matters  of  calculation^-vsptcizWy  those  which  related  to  astronomy 
and  navigation,  and  the  great  variety  and  extent  of  those  which  it  is  professedly  the  object  of  the 
machinery  to  calculate  and  print  with  perfect  accuracy ;  that  absolute  accuracy  being  one  of  the 
prominent  pretensions  of  the  undertaking,  they  had  directed  their  attention  especially  to  this  point, 
hj^  carefal  examination  of  the  d^wings,  and  of  the  work  already  executed,  and  by  repeated  conferences 
with  Mr.  Babbage  on  the  subject ;  that  the  result  of  their  inquiry  was,  that  such  precautions  appear 
to  have  been  taken  in  every  part  of  the  contrivance,  and  so  fully  aware  was  the  inventor  of  every 
circumstance  which  might  by  possibility  produce  error,  that  they  had  no  hesitation  in  stating  their 
belief  that  these  precautions  were  effectual,,  and  whatever  the  machine  would  do  it  would  do  truly. 

Thev  further  stated  that  the  progress  which  Mr.  Babbage  had  then  made,  considering  the  very  great 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  ^  an  undertaking  of  so  novel  a  kind,  folly  equalled  any  expectations  that 
could  reasonably  have  ti^n  formed ;  and  that  although  several  years  had  elapsed  since  the  commence- 
ment^ of  the  undertaking,  yet,  when  the  necessity  of  constructing  plans,  sections,  elevations,  and 
working  drawings  of  every  part ;  of  constructing,  and  in  many  cases  of  inventing,  tools  and  machinery 
of  great  expense  and  convexity,  necessary  to  tonxk  vrith  the  requisite  precision  parts  of  the  apparatus 
di£»ring^  from  any  which  had  previously  been  introduced  in  ordinary  mechanical  works ;  ox  making 
many  trials  to  ascertain  the  value  of  each  proposed  contrivance ;  of  altering,  impvoving,  and  sint- 
plilylng  the  drawings ;— that  considering  all  these  matters,  the  Committee,  instead  of  feeling  surprised 
at  the  time  which  tiie  work  had  occupied,  felt  more  disposed  to  wonder  at  the  possibility  of  accom- 
plishing so  much. 

under 
and 
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various  adjustments  Tand  of  the  judgment  and  discretion  displayed  by  the  inventor  in  his  determina- 
tion to  admit  into  the  mechanisni  nothing  but  the  very  best  and  most  finished  workmanship ;  as  a 
contrary  course  would  have  been  false  economy,  and  might  have  led  to  the  loss  of  the  whole  capital 
expended  on  it. 

Finally,  considering  all  that  had  come  before  them,  and  relying  on  the  talent  and  skill  displayed  by 
Mr.  Babbage,  as  a  nvschanist,  in  the  progress  of  this  arduous  undertakine,  not  less  for  what  remained, 
than  on  the  matured  and  digested  plan  and  admirable  execution  of  what  waa  completed,  the  Com- 
mittee did  not  hesitate  to  express  their  opinion,  that  ia  the  then  state  of  the  engine,  they  regarded  it 
as  likely  to  fulfil  the  expectations  entertained  ot  it  by  its  inventor. 

It  would  be  diflkult  to  imagine  a  much  stronger  expression  of  opinion,  and  this  too  by 
men  thoroughly  competent  to  form  a  practical  juogment.  The  work  continued  to 
progress,  but  in  a  very  slow  and  interrupted  manner,  until  1833,  when  it  became  entirely 
relinquished. 

In  the  Edin.  Review,  for  July,  1834,  appeared  an  art.  by  Dr.  Lardner,  mainly  con- 
sisting of  a  description  of  the  scientific  appliances  combined  in  the  construction  of  Mr. 
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Babbage's  "Calculating  Engine";  but  giving  much  information  on  man^  collateral 
subjects.  From  this  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  quote.  The  followmg  passage 
deserves  a  place  here  : 

There  are  nevertheless  many  persons  who,  admitting  the  ppreat  ingenuity  of  the  contrivance,  have, 
notwithstanding',  been  accustomed  to  regard  it  more  in  the  light  of  a  philosophical  curiosity,  than  an 
instrument  for  purposes  practically  useml.  This  mistake — than  which  it^  is  not  possible  to  imagine  a 
greater — has  ansen  mainly  from  the  ignorance  which  prevails  of  the  extensive  utility  of  those  numerical 
tables  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  ennne  in  question  to  produce.  There  are  also  some  penons,  who, 
not  considering  the  time  requisite  to  orinff  any  invention  of  this  magnitude  to  perfection  in  all  its 
details,  incline  to  consider  the  delays  which  nave  taken  place  in  its  progress  as  presumptions  against 
its  practibility.  These  persons  should,  however,  before  they  arrive  at  such  a  conclusion,  reflect  upon 
the  time  which  was  necessary  to  bring  to  perfection  engines  infinitely  inferior  in  complexity  and 
mechanical  difficulty.  Let  them  remenu>er  that— not  to  mention  the  invention  of  that  machine — tiie 
improvements  alone  introduced  into  the  steam-engine  by  the  celebrated  Watt  occupied  a  p^od  of  not 
less  than  20  years  of  the  life  of  that  distinguished  person,  and  involved  an  expenditure  of  capital 
amounting  to  1^50,000.  The  calculating  machine  is  a  contrivance  even  new  in  its  details.  Its 
inventor  did  not  take  it  up  already  imperfectly  formed,  after  having  received  the  contributions  of 
human  ingenuity  exercised  upon  it  for  a  centunr  or  more.  It  has  not.  like  almost  all  other^  grvat 
mechanical  inventions,  been  gradually  advanced  to  its  present  state  tnrougfa  a^  series  of  fluxes, 
through  difficulties  encountered  and  overcome  by  a  succession  of  projectors.  It  is  not  an  object  on 
which  the  light  of  various  minds  has  thus  been  shed.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,^  the  production  of  solitary 
and  individual  thought— begun,  advanced  through  each  successive  stage  of  improvement,  and  brought 
to  perfection  by  one  mind.  Yet  this  creation  of  genius,  from  its  first  rude  conception  to  its  preMnt 
state,  has  cost  little  more  than  half  the  time  and  not  one-third  of  the  expense  consumed  in  bringing 
the  steam-engine— previouslv  far  advanced  in  the  course  of  improvement — to  that  state  of  comparative 

Serfection  in  which  it  was  left  by  Watt.  Short  as  the  period  of  time  has  been  which  the  inventor  has 
evoted  to  this  enterprise,  it  has,  nevertheless,  been  demonstrated,  to  the  satisfaction  of  many  scientific 
men  of  the  first  eminence,  that  the  design  in  all  its  details,  reduced,  as  it  is,  to  a  system  of  mechanical 
drawings,  is  complete ;  and  requires  only  to  be  constructed  in  conformity  with  those  plans  to  realize 
all  that  its  inventor  has  promised. 

This  was  high  testimony  in  favour  of  the  new  and  more  comprehensive  machine  upon 
which  the  inventor  was  then  engaged.  But  an  equally  high  testimony  to  the  ability  of 
the  writer  of  that  art.  has  to  be  recorded,  in  the  fact  that  two  separate  inventors  actually 
constructed  calculating  machines  from  merely  reading  the  descriptions  given  by  Dr. 
Lardner  therein  of  Mr.  Babbage's  appliances. 

The  first  of  these  constructions  was  by  Mr.  Deacon,  of  Beaufort  House,  Strand,  a 
well-known  mechanist,  who,  simply  for  his  own  satisfaction,  constructed  a  small  model 
of  the  calculating  part  of  such  a  machine,  which  however  was  only  shown  to  a  few 
friends,  and  never  made  generally  known.  The  other  was  the  Swedish,  of  which  we 
shall  speak  in  due  order. 

The  reader  will  have  surmised,  from  the  nature  of  the  report  by  the  Royal  So.,  as  also 
from  Dr.  Lardner*s  art.,  that  some  difficulties  had  originated  regarding  the  progress  of 
Mr.  Babbage*s  Difference  Engine  No.  2.  This  was  so.  By  1834  the  sum  of  ^  17,000 
or  more  had  been  expended,  and  yet  the  machine  was  very  far  from  complete.  Mr. 
Babbage  wavered  regarding  the  completion.  The  Gov.  began  to  waver  on  the  subject  of 
the  expense — the  limti  of  which  appeared  undefined.  Several  years'  correspondence 
ensued.  The  reason  for  all  this  is  now  rendered  clear.  Mr.  Babbage  was  doubtiiil 
"  whether  the  discoveries  which  he  was  then  advancing  might  not  ultimately  supersede 
the  work  already  executed."  [Passages^  etc,  p.  88.]  Mr.  Babbage  had  in  fact  conceived 
the  idea  of  his  Analytical  Engine^  of  which  we  shall  presently  have  to  speak.  In  a  letter 
to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  uuder  date  aotn  Jan.,  1836,  he  speaks  of  his  new 
conception  thus : 

It  is  not  only  capable  of  accomplishing  all  those  other  complicated  calculations  which  I  had  intended, 
but  it  also  performs  all  calculations  which  were  peculiar  to  the  Difference  Engine,  both  in  less  time, 
and  to  a  greater  extent ;  in  foci  it  completely  supersedes  the  Difference  Engine. 

We  must  now  leave  Mr.  Babbage  some  ^w  years  to  determine  upon  his  future  course 
of  action  in  regard  to  the  prosecution  of  his  rival  conceptions.     [See  1848.] 

In  1840  there  was  pub.,  in  Paris,  General  Flan,  No.  25,  0/  Mr,  Babbage* s  Great 
Calculating  or  Analytical  Engine. 

In  1842  there  appeared  in  the  Bibliotkique  Uniuerselle  de  Genhje^  General  Menabrea's 
Sketch  of  the  Analytical  Engine  invented  by  Charles  Babbage.  This  was  afterwards 
translated  by  the  late  Countess  I<ovelace  [Lord  Byron's  daughter^**  Ada,  fair  daughter 
of  my  home  and  heart*'],  with  extensive  notes  by  the  translator. 

We  have  next  to  speak  of  the  second  machine  brought  into  existence  by  the  practical 
descriptions  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer.  It  was  constructed  by  Herr  George  Scheui'Z, 
at  that  time  the  editor  of  a  technological  journal  at  Stockholm,  and  a  practical  printer. 
After  reading  the  article  in  question,  and  satisfying  himself  of  the  practicability  of  con- 
struction, he  laid  the  matter  on  one  side  to  wait  for  an  opportunity,  i  hree  years  later,  or 
in  1837,  his  son,  Herr  Edward  Scheutz,  then  a  student  at  the  Ro^al  Technological  Insti- 
tute at  Stockholm,  undertook  the  construction  of  the  machine,  his  father  giving  him  the 
use  of  work-room,  lathe  and  tools,  with  such  other  appliances  as  severe  economy  enabled 
him  to  procure.  An  application  was  made  to  the  Gov.  for  assistance,  and  refused.  By 
1840,  after  many  trials  and  modifications,  a  model  was  so  far  completed  as  to  be  able  to 
calculate  correctly  '* series  with  terms  of  5  figures  and  one  difference  also  of  5  figures." 
By  April,   1842,   its  power  was  extended  to  "calculate  similar  series,  with  2  or  3 
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orders  of  differences."  In  1S43,  the  machine,  with  the  printing  apparatus,  was  ready  for 
inspection  by  the  Royal  Swedish  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  after  various  trials  a  certificate 
was  signed  by  several  of  the  leading  members  of  that  body,  under  date  i8th  September, 
1S43,  and  containing  the  following : 

The  apparatus  in  qnestion  is  composed  of  3  parts,  z.  The  CalculaHng  Machine,  It  cannot  com-  ' 
pate  series  of  a  higher  degree  than  the  third,  nor  does  it  fs^v^  complete  terms  exceeding  5  figures ;  but 
in  the  nature  of  the  mechanism  there  is  nothine  to  prevent  its  extension  to  the  working  of  series  of  any 
desn^ee  whatever,  and  to  terms  of  as  many  fijg^es  as  the  purpose  may  require.  2.  The  Printing 
Machine,  Every  term  given  bv  the  calculating  apparatus  is  expressed  by  printed  figures  closely 
arranged  in  lines,  as  in  a  printed  table,  the  lines  oemg  impressed  on  some  softer  material  adapted  to 
receive  gadvanoplastic  or  stereotyped  copies.  All  the  lines  succeed  each  other  very  correctly  in  the 
same  vertical  column.^  3.  The  Numbering  Machine,  With  the  printing  machine  another  apparatus 
is  combined,  which  prints  the  arguments  before  every  term.  The  machine  is  put  in  motion  by  turnine 
the  handle  of  a  ^ncn,  by  means  of  which,  and  witfiout  further  manipulations,  the  calculations  as  well 
as  the  printing  and  arranging  of  figures  and  lines  are  eflfected. 

The  inventors,  furnished  with  this  certificate,  sought  orders  in  various  countries,  but 
without  success  ;  and  the  machine  remained  shut  up  in  its  case  for  the  ensuing  7  years. — 
[See  1853  and  1854.] 

In  i&f.3  was  pub.  by  Mr.  Babbage— .S/^x/^^yi/  of  the  Circumstances  respecting  Mr, 
Bctbbag^s  Calculating  Engines, 

By  1848  Mr.  Babbage  had  completely  mastered  the  details  of  his  Analytical  Engine — 
that  is,  had  reduced  them  to  diagrams,  or  working  drawings,  capable  of  being  understood 
and  executed  by  skilled  workmen.  The  scope  and  capaoilities  of  this  new  machine  we 
propose  briefly  to  notice,  and  in  doing  this  we  shall  not  depart  firom  the  language  of  its 
mventor : 

The  circular  arrangement  of  the  axes  of  the  Difference  Engine  round  large  central  wheels  led  to 
the  most  extended  prospects.  The  whole  of  arithmetic  now  appeared  within  the  grasp  of  mechanism. 
.  .  .  The  most  important  part  of  the  Analytical  Ennne  was  undoubtedly  the  mechanical  method  of 
carrying  the  tens.  On  this  I  laboured  incessantly,  each  succeeding  improvement  advancing  me  a  step 
or  two.  The  difficulty  did  not  consist  so  much  in  the  more  or  less  complexity  of  the  contrivance  as  in 
the  reduction  of  the  tinu  required  to  effect  the  carriage.  Twenty  or  thirty  different  plans  or  modi- 
fications had  been  drawn.  At  last  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  had  exhausted  the  principle  of 
successive  carriage.  I  concluded  that  nothing  but  teaching  the  Engine  to  foresee,  and  then  to  act 
upon  this  foresight,  could  ever  lead  me  to  the  object  I  desired,  namely,  to  make  the  whole  of  any 
unlimited  number  of  carriages  in  one  unit  of  time.  .  .  . 

Yet  he  did  accomplish  even  this. 

This  new  and  rapid  svstem  of  carrying  the  tens  when  two  numbers  are  added  together  reduces  the 
actual  time  of  the  addition  of  any  number  of  digits,  however  large,  to  nine  units  of  time  for  the 
add.,  and  one  unit  for  the  carriage.  Thus^  in  ten  units  of  time,  any  two  niunbers,  however  large,  mi^ht 
be  added  together.  A  few  more  units  of  time,  perhaps  5  or  6,  were  required  for  making  the  requisite 
previous  arrangements.  Having  thus  advanced  as  nearly  as  seemed  possible  to  the  minimum  of  time 
requisite  for  arithmetical  operations,  I  felt  renewed  power  and  increased  energy  to  pursue  the  far 
higher  object  I  had  in  view. 
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be  obtained  without  much  £fficulty.  ...  It  is  known  u  a  fact  that  t£e  Jacquard  loom' is  capable  6i 
weaving  any  design  which  the  imagination  of  man  may  conceive.  It  is  also  the  constant  practice  for 
skilled  artists  to  be  employed  by  manufacturers  in  designing  patterns.  These  patterns  are  then  sent 
to  a  peculiar  artist,  who,  by  means  of  a  certain  machine,  punches  holes  in  a  set  of  pasteboard  cards 
in  such  a  manner  that  when  those  cards  are  placed  in  a  Jacquard  loom,  it  will  then  weave  upon  its 
produce  the  pattern  designed  by  the  artist.  .  .  . 

The  analogy  of  the  Analytical  Engine  with  this  well-known  process  is  nearly  perfect.  The  A.  E. 
consists  of  two  parts :  z.  llie  store  in  which  all  the  variables  to  oe  operated  upon,  as  well  as  all  those 
quantities  which  have  arisen  from  the  result  of  other  operations,  are  placed.  2.  Tlie  mill  into  which 
the  quantities  about  to  be  operated  upon  are  always  brought.  Evexy  formula  which  the  Analytical 
Engine  can  be  required  to  compute  consists  of  certain  algebraical  operations  to  be  performed  upon 
given  letters,  and  of  certain  other  modifications  depending  on  the  numerical  value  assigned  to  those 
letters.  There  are  therefore  two  sets  of  cards :  the  first,  to  direct  the  nature  of  the  operations  to  be 
performed — these  are  called  operation  cards;  the  other,  to  direct  the  particular  variables  on  which 
those  cards  are  required  to  operate — ^these  latter  ave  called  variable  cards.  Now  the  symbol  of  each 
variable  or  constant  is  placed  at  the  top  of  a  column  capable  of  containing  any  required  number 
of  dints. 

Under  this  arrangement,  when  any  formula  is  required  to  be  computed,  a  set  of  operation  cards 
must  be  strung  together,  which  contain  the  series  of  operations  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur. 
Another  set  of  cards  must  then  be  strung  together,  to  call  the  variables  into  the  mill,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  required  to  be  acted  upon.  Each  operation  card  will  require  \  other  cards,  two  to 
rq>resent  the  variables  and  constants  and  their  numerical  values  upon  which  the  previous  operation 
card  is  to  act»  and  one  to  indicate  ttie  variable  on  which  the  arithmetical  result  of  this  operation  is  to 
be  placed.  But  each  variable  has  below  it.  on  the  same  axis,  a  certain  number  of  figure- wheels  marked 
on  their  edges  with  the  ten  digits ;  upon  tnese  any  number  tne  machine  is  capable  of  holding  can  be 
placed.  Whenever  variables  are  ordered  into  the  mill,  these  figures  will  he  brought  in,  and  the 
operation  indicated  b^  the  preceding  card  will  be  performed  upon  them.  The  result  of  this  operation 
will  then  be  replaced  m  the  store. 

The  Analytical  Engine  is  therefore  a  machine  of  the  most  general  nature.  Whatever  formula  it  is 
required  to  develope,  the  law  of  its  development  must  be  communicated  to  it  by  two  sets  of  cards. 
When  these  have  been  placed,  the  Engine  is  special  for  that  particular  formula.  The  numerical 
value  of  constants  must  then  be  put  on  the  columns  of  wheels  below  them,  and  on  setting  the  Engine 
in  motion,  it  will  calculate  and  print  the  numerical  results  of  that  formula. 

Every  set  of  cards  made  for  any  formula  will  at  anv  future  time  recalculate  that  formula  with  what- 
ever constants  may  be  required.  Thus  the  A.  £.  will  possess  a  libranr  of  its  own.  Every  set  of  cards 
once  made  will  at  any  future  time  reproduce  the  calculations  for  which  it  was  first  arranged.  The 
numerical  value  of  its  constants  may  then  be  inserted.  ... 

Besides  the  sets  of  cards  which  direct  the  nature  of  the  operations  to  be  performed,  and  the  variables 
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or  constants  wUcb  are  to  be  oparated  npon,  thers  is  anoHier  dass  of  cards,  called  nmnbar  cards. 
These  are  much  less  general  in  their  nses  than  the  others,  althoogh  th^  are  necessarily  at  mncfa 
lanrer  sise.  _  . 

The  A.  E.  will  contain :  i.  Apftaratvs  for  printing  on  IMMT,  one,  or  if  leqnired,  two  copies  of  its 
results.  2.  Means  for  prodacing  a  stereotype  moald  of  the  T.  or  results  it  coauMitan.  j.  MejAaaism 
for  panching  on  blank  pasteboard  cards  or  metal  plates  the  nnmerical  resoi  ts  of  any  of  its  com- 
putations.   Of  course  the  Engine  will  compute  all  the  T.  which  it  may  itself  be  reqaired  to  use.  .  .  . 

So  much  for  the  mechanism  of  this  almost  Haman  Engine.  We  have  jet  to  glance  at 
its  powers  of  operation  ;  and  here  again  we  shall  follow  the  learned  Professor.  We  are 
now  introdacea  to  a  conversation  between  the  inventor  and  his  friend  Pra£  MacCullagh, 
late  of  Dublin,  on  this  very  subject : 

After  a  long  conversation  on  the  sntriect,  he  inqnired  what  Uie  machine  conld  do,  i^  in  the  midst  of 
algebraic  operations,  it  was  required  to  perform  logarithmic  or  trigonometrical  operations.  My 
answer  was,  that  whenever  the  A.  £.  should  exist,  all  toe  developments  of  formulae  would  be  directed 
by  this  condition— that  the  machine  should  be  able  to  compute  uieir  nnmerical  value  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.  I  then  added  that  if  this  answer  were  not  satisCsctoir,  I  had  provided  means  by  whi<^ 
with  equal  accuracy,  it  might  compute  bv  logarithmic  or  other  T.  I  explained  that  the  T.  to  be  used 
must,  of  course,  be  computed  ana  pancned  on  cards  by  the  machine,  in  which  case  they  would  un- 
doubtedly be  correct.  I  then  added  that  when  the  machine  wanted  a  tabiJar  number,  say  the  Ic^arithm 
of  a  given  number,  that  it  would  ring  a  bell  and  then  stop  itself.  ^  On  this  the  attendant  would  look  a^ 
a  certain  part  of  the  machine  and  find  that  it  wanted  the  logarithm  of  a  given  number,  say  of  S||oj. 
The  attendant  would  then  go  to  the  drawer  containing  the  pastdmard  cards  representing  its.'T.  of 
logarithms.  From  amonrst  these  he  would  take  the  required  logarithmic  card,  and  place  it  in  die 
machine.  Upon  this  the  Engine  would  first  ascertain  whether  the  assistant  had  or  had  not  ^ven  him 
the  correct  logarithm  of  number ;  if  so,  it  would  use  it  and  continue  its  work.  But  if  the  Sn^ne  fnud 
the  attendant  bad  given  him  a  wrong  lo^g^rithm,  it  would  then  ring  a  louder  bell  and  stop  itself.  On 
the  attendant  again  ezamininr  the  Engine,  he  wonld  observe  the  words  "  Wfoag  tabular  number/'  and 
then  discover  that  he  really  nad  given  the  wrong  logarithm,  and  he  would  have  to  replace  it  by  a 
right  one. 

Tables  are  used  for  saving  the  time  of  continuallv  computing  individual  nombefSL  But  the  com- 
ptttations  to  be  made  by  the  Engine  are  so  sapid  tnat  it  seems  most  prob.  tiiat  it  vrill  make  shorter 
work  by  computing  directly  from  proper  formube  than  by  having  recourse  even  to.  ita  own  T. 

Next  we  have  some  insight  into  the  scope  of  its  operations : 

The  A.  E.  I  propose  will  have  the  power  of  expressing  every  number  it  nses  to  fifty  pimce*  9/  figmret. 
It  will  multiply  aay  two  such  numbers  together,  and  then,,  if  required,  will  divide  me  p«>duct  of  one 
hundred  figures  by  number  of  fifty  places  of  figures.  Siq»posiiig  the  velocity  of  the  movinr  parts  ot 
the  Engine  to  be  not  neater  than  40  feet  p.  nunute,  I  have  no  doubt  that  60  additions  or  sootractions 
ma]^  be  completed  ana  printed  in  z  minute.  One  multiplication  of  two  numbers,  each  of  50  figures  in 
I  minute.    One  division  of  a  number  having  xoo  places  of  figures  by  another  of  50  in  i  — v*f**^ 

Again  we  are  told  that  "  two  great  principles  were  embodied  to  an  unlimited  extent :" 
I.  The  entire  control  over  arithmetical  o^t^Xxat^  however  large,  and  whatever  might  be 
the  number  of  their  digits.  2.  The  entire  control  over  the  comhinaiions  of  algebraJQ^mboIs, 
however  lengthened  those  processes  may  be  required.  The  inventor  fairly  states.:  "The 
possibility  of  fulfilling  these  two  conditions  might  reasonably  be  doubted  \»  the  most 
accomplished  mathematician  as  well  as  by  the  most  ingenious  mechanician.  '^  He  then 
proceeds : 

The  difficulties  which  naturally  occur  to  those  capable  of  examining  the  questions^  a«  far  as  they 
relate  to  arithmetic,  are  these  :  (a).  The  number  of  digits  in  eackconstoHt  inserted  in,  the  Engine  must 
be  without  limit,  (b).  The  number  of  constants  to  be  inserted  in  the  Engine  most  also  be  without 
limit,  {c).  The  number  of  operations  necessary  for  arithmetic  is  only  4  ;  but  these  a  may  be  repeated 
an  unlimiied  number  of  times.  (</).  These  operations  may  occur  in  any  order>  or  follow  an  umKmiied 
number  of  laws. 

Next  we  learn  that  the  following  conditions  relate  to  the  algebraic  portion  of  the 
Analytical  Engine : 

(#).  The  number  of  lUieral  constants  must  be  uniimiitd.  {/)»  The  number  of  tMUiaWes  mast  bo 
wUhoui  limit,  [g).  The  combinations  of  the  algebraical  signs  most  be  unlimiied.  {k).  The  number 
oi  fti-nctions  to  be  employed  must  be  without  limit. 

This  enumeration  included  8  conditions,  each  of  which  is  absolutely  UHlimiied  as  to  the  nilfflber  of 
its  combinations.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  no /iniie  machine  can  include  infinity.  It  is  also  certain  that 
no  question  necesuirily  involving  infinity  can  ever  be  converted  into  any  other  in  which  the  idea  of 
infinity  under  some  shape  or  other  does  not  enter.  It  is  impossible  to  construct  machinery  occupj^ng 
unlimited  space ;  but  it  is  possible  to  construct  finite  machinery,  and  to  use  it  through  unlimited  time. 
//  is  this  substitution  of  the  infinity  of  tinu^/or  the  infinity  of  9paee,  which  I  have  made  use  olf,  to 
limit  the  sice  of  the  Engine,  and  yet  to  retain  its  unlimited  power. 

The  inventor  then  proceeds  briefly  ta  point  out  th^  means  by  which  he  had  effected 
this  change  : 

Since  every  calculating  machine  must  be  constructed  for  the  calculation  of  a  definite  number  of 
figures,  the  first  datum  must  be  to  fix  upon  that  number.  In  order  to  be  somewhat  in  advance  of  the 
greatest  number  that  ma]^  ever  be  required,  I  chose  50  places  of  figures  as  the  standard  for  the 
Analytical  Enrine.  The  intention  being  that  in  such  a  machine  2  numbers,  each  of  50  places  of 
figures,  might  be  multiplied  together,  and  the  resultant  product  of  xoo  places  might  then  be  divided 
by  another  number  of  50  places.  It  seems  to  me  probable  that  a  long  period  must  elapse  bdfbre 
the  demands  of  science  will  exceed  this  limitv 

He  then  enters  upon  a  number  of  scientific  details,  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  the  8 
conditions  above  indicated.  We  cannot  follow  these  ;  but  we  may  with  advantage  cite 
an  occasional  passage : 

The  same  reasoning  will  show  that  if  the  numberi  of  digits  of  each  £gictor  are  between  xoo  and  150, 
then  the  time  required  for  the  operation  will  be  nearly  9  times  that  of  a  pair  of  factors  having  only  50 
digits.  .  .  . 
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At  aaotfaer  part  of  the  machine  a  teries  of  numher  cards,  resembling  those  of  Jacquardy  but 
delivered  to  and  computed  bv  the  machine  itself,  can  be  placed.  These  can  be  called  for  by  the  Engine 
itself  in  any  order  in  which  they  may  be  placed,  or  according  to  any  lam  ike  Engine  may  be  directed 
to  use.  Hence  the  condition  (i>}  is  nilfilled,  yis.  an  unlimited  number  of  constants  can  be  inserted  in 
the  machine  in  an  unlimited  time. 

I  propose  in  the  Enpne  I  am  constructing  to  have  places  only  for  a  xooo  constants,  because  I  think 
it  will  be  more  than  sufficient.  But  if  it  were  required  to  have  zo,  or  even  a  zoo  times  that  number, 
it  would  be  quite  possible  to  make  it,  such  is  the  simplicity  of  its  structure  of  that  portion  of  the 
Enjnne.  ... 

Tnus  it  appears  that  the  whole  of  the  conditions  which  enable  9l  finite  machine  to  make  calculations 
of  unlimitM  extent  are  fulfilled  in  the  A.  E.  The  means  I  have  adopted  are  uniform.  I  have  con- 
verted the  infinity  of  space,  which  was  required  by  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  into  the  infinity  of 
time.    The  means  I  have  employed  are  in  daily  use  in  the  art  of  weaving  patterns.  .  .  . 

As  soon  as  an  A.  £.  exists,  it  will  necessarily  guide  the  future  course  of  the  science.  Whenever  any 
result  is  sought  by  its  aid,  the  question  will  then  arise — By  what  course  of  calculation  can  these  results 
be  arrived  at  by  the  machine  in  the  shortest  time  f 

Having  thus  completely  mastered  the  details  of  the  proposed  Analytical  Engine, 

Mr.  Babbage  then  completed  the  drawings  of  the  Difference  Engine  No.  2.    In  the 

mean  time  certain  portions  of  the  machine  had  been  completed,  and  were  in  working 

order.    These  latter  remained  in  Mr.  Babbage*s  possession  for  some  time  previous  to 

their  removal  to  King's  College.     During  this  period  many  persons  of  great  scientific 

eminence  saw  these  parts  in  actual  operation.     On  one  occasion  there  were  present  Dr. 

Lloydy  then  IVovost  of  Trinity  College,  and  Dr.  Robinson,  of  Armagh.     Mr.  Babbage 

proceeds  to  tell  us  what  took  place : 

I  then  proceeded  to  explain  the  mechanism  of  the  Engine,  and  to  cause  it  to  calculate  T.  One  of 
the  l^arty  remarked  two  axes  in  front  of  the  machine  which  had  not  hitherto  been  performing  any  work, 
and  inquired  for  what  pur^se  they  were  so  placed.  I  informed  him  that  these  axes  had  been  so  placed 
in  order  to  illustrate  a  senes  of  calculations  of  the  most  complicated  kind,  to  which  they  contributed. 
I  observed  that  the  T.  thus  formed  were  of  so  artificial  and  abstract  a  nature  that  I  could  not  foresee  the 
time  when  they  would  be  of  anv  use.  Tliis  remark  additionally  excited  their  curiosity,  and  they  requested 
me  to  set  the  machine  at  work  to  compute  such  a  T.  Having  taken  a  simple  case  of  this  kind,  I  set 
the  Engine  to  do  its  work,  and  then  told  them.  That  it  was  now  pnpared  to  count  the  natural  numbers ; 
but  that  it  would  only  obey  this  law  as  far  as  the  millionth  term.  That  after  that  term  it  would 
commence  a  series^  following  a  different^  but  known  law^fora  very  long  period.  That  after  this  new 
law  had  been  fulfilled  for  another  long  period,  it  would  then  suddenly  abandon  it,  and  calculate  the 
term  of  a  series  folloming  another  neat  lawy  and  so  on  throughout  all  time.  Of  course  it  was  im- 
possible to  verify  these  assertions  by  making  the  machine  actually  ^o  through  the  calculations ;  but 
after  having  made  the  Engine  count  the  natural  numbers  for  some  time,  I  proceeded  to  point  out  the 
iaxX  that  it  was  impossible,  by  its  very  structure,  that  the  machine  could  record  any  but  the  natural 
numbers  before  it  reachea  the  number  999,990.  This  I  made  evident  to  my  friends  by  showing  them 
the  actual  stracture  of  the  Engine.  Havinp:  demonstrated  this  to  their  entire  satisfaction,  I  put  the 
machine  on  to  the  number  999,990,  and  continued  to  work  the  Engine,  when  the  result  1  had  predicted 
soon  arrived.  After  the  millionth  term  a  new  law  was  taken  up,  and  m]r  friends  were  convinced  that 
it  must,  from  the  very  structure  of  the  machine,  continue  for  a  very  long  time,  and  then  inevitably  give 
place  to  another  new  law,  and  so  on  throughout  all  time. 

He  then  reverts  to  the  Analytical  Engine ;  but  we  had  better  let  Mr.  Babbage  pursue 

his  own  narrative : 

When  the^  were  quite  satisfied  about  this  fact.  I  observed  that  in  a  new  engine^  which  /was  then 
contemplating,  it  would  be  possible  to  set  it  so  that :  1.  It  should  calculate  a  T.  for  any  given  leng^th 
of  time  accoiuin^  to  any  given  law.  a.  That  at  the  termination  of  that  time  it  should  cease  to  com- 
pute a  T.  according  to  that  law ;  but  that  it  should  commence  a  new  T.  according  to  any  other  given 
law  that  might  be  desired,  and  should  then  continue  this  computation  for  any  other  given  period. 
3.  That  this  succession  of  a  new  law,  coming  in  and  continuing  during  any  desired  time,  and  then 

F'ving  place  to  other  new  laiirs,  ia  endless  but  unloiown  succession,  might  be  continued  indefinitely. 
remarked  that  I  did  not  conceive  the  time  could  ever  arrive  when  the  results  of  such  calculations 
would  be  of  any  utility.  I  added,  however,  that  they  ofiiered  a  striking  parallel  with,  although  at  an 
immeasurable  distance  from,  the  successive  creations  of  animal  life,  as  developed  by  the  vast  epochs 
of  geolo|:ical  time.  .  .  . 

I  continued  the  subject,  and  pointed  out  the  application  of  the  same  reasoning  to  the  nature  of 
miracles.  The  same  machine  could  be  set  in  such  a  manner  that  these  laws  might  exist  for  any 
assigned  number  of  times,  whether  lai]ge  or  small ;  also  that  it  was  not  necessary  that  thcise  laws 
should  be  different,  but  the  same  law  might,  when  the  machine  was  set,  be  ordered  to  re-appear,  after 
any  desired  interval.  Thus  we  might  suppose  an  observer  watching  the  machine,  to  see  a  known  law 
continuall]|r  fulfilled,  until  after  a  lengthened  period,  when  a  new  lawnas  been  appointed  to  come  in.  This 
new  law  might  after  a  single  instance  cease,  and  the  first  law  might  again  be  restored,  and  continue  for 
another  interval,  when  the  second  law  might  again  govern  the  machine  as  before  for  a  single  instance, 
and  then  give  place  to  the  original  law.  This  property  of  a  mere  piece  of  mechanism  may  have  a 
parallel  to  the  laws  of  human  life.  ... 

But  the  workings  of  inachinery  run  parallel  to  those  of  tlie  intellect.^  The  Analytical  Engine  might 
be  so  set,  that  at  definite  periods,  known  only  to  its  maker,  a  certain  lover  might  become  raovaible 
during  the  calculations  then  making.  The  consequence  of  moving  it  might  be  to  cause  the  then 
existing  law  to  be  violated  for  one  or  more  times,  after  which  the  orig.  law  would  resume  its  reign. . . . 

It  does  not  clearly  appear  how  much  of  the  Analytical  Engine  was  ever  actuallv  con- 
structed. Certain  portions  of  Difference  Engine  No.  2  appeared  also  available  mr  the 
A.  E.  In  Passages  from  the  Life  of  a  Philosopher,  pub.  1864,  Mr.  Babbage  says 
[p.  449],  **  If  I  survive  some  few  years  longer,  the  Analytical  Engine  will  exists  and  its 
works  will  afterwards  be  spread  over  the  world."  He  died  in  Oct.  187 1,  never  having 
completed  the  A.  £. ;  but  he  had  prepared  for  the  press  a  work  thereon,  which  we  notice 
under  date  1864. 

The  next  machine  we  have  to  notice  is  one  of  Russian  invention,  by  M.  Staffel.  The 
precise  date  of  its  invention  we  cannot  ascertain.  The  mechanism  is  i8in.  in  length, 
9in.  in  breadth,  and  4in.  in  height.  It  consists  of  3  rows  of  vertical  cylinders :  the  first 
row  contains  13 ;  the  2nd  7 ;  and  the  3rd  7.     Upon  each  of  the  cylinders  in  the  fiKt 
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row  are  10  notches,  corresponding  with  the  units  i  to  la     Within  each  of  these  cylindi 
is  a  small  pulley,  in  connexion  with  a  lever,  set  in  motion  by  a  slider,  which,  when  the 
cylinder  has  been  turned  from  either  9  to  o,  or  o  to  9,  sets  in  motion  the  lever,  and  com- 
municates its  action  to  wheels  which  carry  over  the  figures.     The  pulley  connected  with 
the  cylinder  the  furthest  from  the  handle,  is  in  connexion  with  tne  hammer  of  a  bell. 
The  purpose  of  this  bell  is  to  give  warning  to  the  operator  on  committing  an  error,  and 
constitutes  a  most  important  add.  to  the  machine,  particularly  in  the  operation  of  division. 
Upon  each  of  the  cyhnders  in  the  2nd  row  10  units  are  placed.     These  7  cylinders  are  so 
fixed  upon  their  axes,  that  they  can  bodily  be  moved  rignt  and  left,  and  fixed  at  any  part, 
so  that  the  cyphers  on  the  two  cylinders  can  be  made  to  correspond.     This  cylinder  is 
furnished  with  a  spike,  which  lays  hold  of  and  works  the  third  row  of  cylinders.     The 
internal  communication  of  each  of  the  parts  is  brought  about  by  means  of  a  connecting 
wheel,  furnished  with  9  movable  pegs,  which  are  set  in  motion  by  means  of  an  excentric 
incision  in  the  dial. 

The  machine   is    capable  of  performing  addition,   subtraction,   multiplication,   and 
division  ;  and  of  extracting  the  square  foot.     The  operation  of  oddiHon  is  performed  as 
follows  :  By  simply  placing  one  Ime  of  numbers  upon  the  second  row  of  cylinders  (the 
index  pointing  to  addition),  and  turning  the  handle  till  it  stops,  these  numbers  are  trans. 
almost  iastanUy  to  the  first  row  of  cylinders,  and  so  on  successively  tiU  all  the  numbers  to  be 
added  are  trans.,  and  their  sum  is  shown  on  the  top  row.     In  performing  subtnuti&n,  the 
first  part  of  the  operation  is  the  same  as  in  adaition,  but  on  placing  the  2nd  line  of 
of  figures  on  the  2nd  row  of  cylinders,  the  pointer  being  placed  to  subtraction,  the  handle 
is  turned  the  opposite  way,  or  against  the  motion  of  the  sun,  and  the  difference  of  the 
two  numbers  is  shown  on  the  upper  line.     The  operation  of  multiplication  is  performed 
by  placing  the  multiplier  and  the  multiplicand  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  rows  of  cylinders,  and 
then,  the  index  pointing  to  multiplication,  the  product  will  be  found  on  the  first  cylinder. 
The  operation  of  divuum  is  very  similar,  excepting  that  the  handle  is  turned  as  in 
subtraction. 

In  the  performance  of  the  square  root,  the  foUowing  add.  mechanism  is  brought  into 
play.  Between  every  division  of  the  cylinder,  in  row  2,  a  small  wheel  is  placed,  and  near 
It  a  projecting  piece  which  acts  upon  a  lever.  When  the  projectiag  piece  is  near  the 
word  "  rod  "  engraved  on  the  cylinder,  on  turning  the  handle  the  figures  increase  by  I. 
This  by  other  mechanism  is  connected  with  the  other  two  rows  of  cylinders.  The  opera- 
tion of  the  square  root  is  performed  directly,  without  any  guessing  at  numbers  ;  but  is 
comparatively  rather  a  long  process. 

M.  Staffel  has  also  invented  a  small  machine  for  the  performance  of  the  add.  and 
subtraction  of  fractions,  whose  denominators  are  10,  12,  and  15.  By  enlarging  the 
machine,  this  number  could  be  increased^  and  the  power  of  the  instrument  extended. 
[See  1851.] 

About  1850  M.  Thomas  (de  Colmar)  invented  a  small  machine  adapted  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  indirectly  capable  of  being  made  to 
extract  the  square  root.  The  instrument  consists  of  two  rows  ot  cylinders,  the  first  row 
containing  x6,  the  2nd  8 — the  former  are  movable,  the  operation  at  each  step  being 
changed  tenfold.  The  principle  of  the  instrument  is  that  multiplication  is  in  reality  the 
Continual  addition  of  itself  as  many  times  as  there  are  units  in  the  multiplier ;  and 
division  that  of  continued  subtraction  of  Uie  divisor.  The  instrument  is  adapted  for  the 
multiplication  of  numbers  whose  product  is  expressed  by  less  than  16  figures.  To 
multiply  5321  by  3256  the  following  is  the  process:  The  first  number  is  placed  on  one 
series  of  cylinders  ;  the  number  6  is  placed  on  one  of  the  cylinders  of  the  2nd  row.  On 
the  handle  being  turned  (in  this  machine  always  in  the  same  direction),  the  number  31,926 
appears ;  the  upper  row  is  moved  through  one  division ;  the  handle  turned  again,  and 
so  on  till  in  a  very  short  time  the  number  17,325, 176  appears.     [See  185 1.] 

This  instrument,  now  called  the  ''  Arithmometer,"  and  which  is  about  i8in.  long,  by 
6  in.  wide,  and  i%\tl.  deep,  has  been  greatly  improved  since  it  was  first  invented  ;  and  it 
is  now  in  very  general  use  in  England  and  in  Fnmce.     [See  1S71.} 

Herr  Wertheimer  has  invented  several  calculating  machines,  adapted  for  the  per- 
formance of  addition  and  subtraction  of  numbers  and  moneys  of  this  and  other  countries. 
Each  machine  consists  of  a  box,  with  a  metal  plate  divided  into  9  indexes,  with  semi- 
circular notches,  under  which  are  placed  a  succession  of  holes.  Round  the  indexes  num- 
bers are  engraved,  and  the  semicircular  notches  are  furnished  with  teeth,  and  a  pointer  to 
insert  between  the  notches,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  notch  opposite  any  particular 
figure,  from  right  to  left  This  latter  operation  is  attended  with  some  hazard,  and  may 
cause;  inaccuracy.  For  this  and  other  reasons  the  machines  have  not  come  into  general 
use.     They  are  however  very  ingenious.    [See  1851.] 

M.  ScHiLT,  a  Swiss,  has  invented  a  simple  calculating  machine^  or  iastrament,  which 
can  perform  the  first  operation  of  arithmetic  only. 

M.  Lalanne,  a  Frenchman,  has  invented  a  calculating  rule,  upon  new  principles.  It 
consists  of  a  graphic  table  formed  entirely  of  right  lines,  with  which  all  calculations 
usually  performed  by  the  sliding  rule  can  be  performed  to  within  i-200^  of  the  true  result. 

In  1851  came  about  the  great  gathering  of  the  meclianical  and  other  arts  of  the  world. 
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A  department  was  instituted  for  ^*  Philosophical  Instruments,  and  processes  depending  on 
their  use,"  known  as  Class  X.  In  this  department  was  included  calculating  machines. 
The  jury  appointed  to  report  upon  this  class  contained  the  following  among  its  12  names 
— Sir  David  Brewster,  Sir  John  Herschel,  Mr.  James  Glaisher.  Neither  Babbage^s  nor 
Scheutz's  machines  were  exhibited — indeed  the  latter  was  not  then  finally  completed. 
R^;arding  Babbage's  machine,  then  for  several  years  past  deposited  at  King's  College, 
it  is  impossible  to  account  for  its  omission :  it  may  have  arisen  from  official  indifference  ; 
from  jealousy  ;  or  from  shame  at  its  incomplete  condition.  Confining  themselves  there- 
fore simply  to  the  machines  which  were  exhibited,  the  jury  gave  the  first  place  to 
Staffers,  **  which  on  examination  seems  to  combine  accuracy  with  economy  of  time,  and 
works  easily  and  directly."  Again,  "upon  the  whole  it  must  be  considered  that  Mr.  Staffel 
has  made  an  instrument  possessed  of  considerable  powers,  and  that  great  praise  is  due  to 
him.  The  double  motion  of  the  handle,  as  well  as  the  warning  bell,  are  important  im- 
provements." Prize  medal  awarded.  M.  Thomas  (de  Col  mar)  ''exhibits  the  next  best 
calculating  machine  in  the  Exhibition,  and  has  combined  the  two  essentials  of  economy  of 
time  and  accuracy  of  results."  Again,  '*  on  trying  the  machine,  the  number  i  was  almost 
instantaneously  taken  from  10,000,  giving  the  difference  9999  accurately ;  the  performance 
of  this  operation  is  generally  a  severe  test  to  these  machines."  Pnze  medal  awarded. 
Regarding  Herr  Werthelmer,  the  jury  say,  "The  machines  are  ingenious,  but  they  are 
much  wanting  in  the  essentials  of  such  machines,  economy  of  time,  and  unerring  accuracy." 
They  were  awarded  Honourable  Mention.  The  like  was  awarded  to  M.  Schilt,  and  to 
M.  Lalanne.    Dr.  Koget's  sliding  scale  (as  improved  by  Brooker)  was  also  exhibited. 

In  1852  Mr.  Willich,  author  of  the  well-known  tables  bearing  his  name,  said,  "We 
have  but  little  hope  that  the  splendid  prospect  opened  by  Mr.  Babbage's  calculating 
machine  will  ever  be  realized,  the  aid  of  Gov.  having  been  withdrawn."  He  then  adds  : 
Is  there  no  chivalrous  millionnain  in  this  country  anxious  to  immortalize  his  name  by 
being  associated  with  the  successful  carrying  out  of  Mr.  Babbage's  calculating  machine?  A 
slice  of  a  million  would  be  well  bestow<^  to  obtain  such  a  result."  No  one  has  yet  come 
forward. 

By  1853  the  machines  of  the  Messrs.  Scheutz  was  finally  completed,  on  the  principles 
of  the  working;  model  which  had  been  prepared  10  years  previously ;  and  which  we  have 
already  described.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  completion  had  been  very  consider- 
able. In  185 1,  after  a  further  inspection  by  a  Committee  of  the  Royal  Academy,  Herr 
Geo.  Scheutz  had  applied  to  his  Gov.  for  means  to  construct  a  larger  and  more  perfect 
machine.  This  application  was  refused.  Afterwards,  however,  the  Diet  for  Stockholm 
did  grant  a  sum  of  ;£^28o,  upon  condition  that  the  machine  should  be  completed  before 
the  end  of  18^3.  It  was  so  completed ;  after  which  a  further  £2^  was  voted,  making 
in  all  £s^' 

In  1854  the  inventors  brought  their  machine  to  England,  and  it  was  first  exhibited  at 
Bermondsey,  at  the  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Bryan  Donkin  &  Co.  In  1855  the 
machine  was  exhibited  in  the  Paris  International  Exhibition,  and  the  inventors  obtained 
a  gold  medal  Mr.  W.  Gravatt,  an  English  engineer,  and  F.R.S.,  took  great  interest  in 
the  invention,  and  introduced  it  to  the  notice  of  the  Royal  So.  The  machine  was  brought 
back  to  Lond.,  and  was  set  to  work  to  print  tables.  The  following  is  an  authentic 
description  of  it,  and  its  capabilities  : 

The  size  of  the  whole  machine  when  on  its  proper  stand  and  i>rotected  by  its  cover  is  about  that  of  a 
small  square  pianoforte.  The  calculating  portion  of  the  machine,  which  appears  in  the  front  of  the 
djiawing,  consists  of  a  series  of  15  upright  steel  axes  passing  down  the  midale  of  5  horizontal  rows  of 
silver-coated  numbering  rings,  i<  m  each  row.  Each  ring  being  supported  by  and  turning  con- 
centrically on  its  own  brass  shelt,  having  with  it  a  hole  rather  less  than  the  largest  diameter  of  the 
ring.  Round  the  cylindrical  surface  of  each  rin^  are  engraved  the  ordinary  numerals  from  o  to  ^,  one 
of  which,  in  each  position  of  the  ring,  appears  m  front,  so  that  the  successive  numbers  shown  in  any 
horizontal  row  of  rings  may  be  read  from  left  to  right,  as  in  ordinary  writing.  The  upper  row  exhibits 
the  number  or  answer  resulting  from  the  calculation  of  15  places  of  figures,  the  first  8  of  which  the 
machine  stereotypes.  The  numMrs  seen  in  the  2nd  row  of  rings  constitute  the  first  order  of  differences, 
also  to  15  places  of  figures,  if  that  number  be  required ;  and  the  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  row  of  rings  in  like 
manner  exhibit  the  and,  3rd,  and  4th  order  of  differences.  Any  row  can  be  set  by  hand,  so  as  to 
present  to  the  eye  any  number  expressed  according  to  the  decimal  scale  of  rotation — such  as  the 
number  9876543a lo^SySg,  the  first  8  figures  of  which,  if  in  the  uppermost  row,  would,  on  being  cal- 
culated by  the  macnine,  be  immediately  stereotyped.  But  by  simply  changing  a  ring  in  each  of  two 
of  the  vertical  columns,  the  machine  can  be  made  to  exhibit  and  to  calculate  numbers  expressed  in  the 
mixed  senary  system  of  notation,  as  in  that  of  degrees,  minutes,  seconds,  and  decimals  of  a  second. 
Thus,  for  instance,  if  the  result  874324687356402  were  indicated,  in  the  upper  row  of  rings,  it  would  be 
stereotyped  87  degrees,  43  minutes,  24*69  seconds. 

While  this  process  is  going  on,  the  argument  proper  to  each  result  is  at  the  same  time  also  stereo- 
typed in  its  proper  place;  notning  more  being  required  for  that  purpose  than  to  set  each  row  of  figure 
rings  to  differences  previously  calculated  from  the  proper  formula,  and  to  place  a  strip  of  sheetlead 
on  the  slide  of  the  printing  apparatus ;  then  by  turning  the  handle  (to  do  which  requires  no  greater 
power  than  that  which  is  exerted  in  turning  that  of  a  small  barrel  organ),  the  whole  T.  required  is 
calculated  and  siertO'inoulded  in  ike  lead.  By  this  expression  is  meant  that  the  strip  of  lead  is  made 
into  a  beautiful  stereotype  mould,  from  which  any  number  of  sharp  stereotype  plates  can  be  pro- 
duced ready  for  the  working  of  an  ordinary  printing  press. 

At  the  average  rate  of  workine  the  madhine,  z2o  lines  per  hour  of  arguments  and  results  are  cal- 
culated, and  actually  stereotyped  ready  for  the  press.  It  is -found  on  trial  that  the  machine  calculates 
and  stereotypes,  without  chance  of  error,  2^  pa^^  of  figum  in  the  same  time  that  a  skilful  compositor 
would  taJce  merely  to  set  up  the  tyi>e8  for  one  single  page. 
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The  machine  was  shortly  afterwards  purchased  for  ;f  1000  by  Mr.  Ratbbone*  an 
American  merchant,  and  by  him  presented  to  the  Dudley  Obsenratory  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
where  it  still  remains.  Mr.  Babbs^e  was  not  slow  to.beur  his  testimony  to  the  perfection 
and  in  some  respects  the  originality  of  the  machine. 

In  1854  Mr.  W.  T.  Thomson  read  before  the  Inst,  of  Act.  a  paper  on  Decimal 
Numeratum  and  Decimal  Coinage.  The  paper,  which  is  printed  in  vol.  iv.  of  Assu.  Mag., 
exhibits  much  quaint  scholarship,  of  which  we  have  been  glad  to  make  some  use.  It  con- 
tains a  division,  "Aids  to  Calculation,''  coming  within  the  scope  of  our  present  art 

The  Paris  Exposition  Universal  of  1855  vras  remarkable  for  the  number  and^ingenoity 
of  the  machines  which  performed  arithmetical  operations.  Preeminently  above*all  others 
stood  the  Swedish  machine.  It  is  honourable  to  France  (says  Mr.  Babbage),  that  its 
highest  reward  was  deservedly  given  to  the  inventor  of  that  machine ;  whilst  it  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  the  English  Commissioners  appointed  to  report  upon  the  French 
Exhibition  omitted  all  notice  of  these  Calculating  Machines. 

In  the  Journal  of  the  So.  of  Arts,  27  April,  1855,  there  appeared  a  brief  description 
of  Scheutz's  machine,  which  developes  one  feature  not  previously  noted : 

The  machine  calculates  to  x6  fibres,  bat  prints  to  8  onl j ;  and  bj  a  sin^lariy  iageaioos,  aad  at  tlia 
same  time  simple,  contrivance,  the  8th  figure  in  the  T.  is  printed,  act  in  all  cases  aa  calcalated,  bat 
with  a  correction  when  reauired,  for  Uie  9th  and  subsequent  figures  omitted  in  the  X.  Thns  whatever 
the  oth  fissure  as  calculated  amounts  to  5  or  more,  it  is  more  accurate  that  the  8th  or  final  figure  in  the 
T.  snoula  be  printed  by  the  addition  of  one :  this  the  machine  accomplishes. 

In  1856  there  were  puK.  :  (i)  Observations  by  Charles  Babbage^  on  the  Mechanical 
Notation  ofScheut^s  Difference  Engine^  prepared  and  drawn  up  by  his  Son,  Major  Henry 
Prevost  Babbage^  addressed  to  the  Inst,  of  Civil  Engineers.  The  same  is  pub.  in  the 
Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  that  So.  vol.  1$.  (2)  Observations  addressed  to  the  Royal  So. 
on  the  Swedish  Tabulating  Machine  of  Geo.  Scheutz.  This  latter  paper  we  believe  was 
not  by  Mr.  Babbage. 

In  the  Journal  of  the  So.  of  Arts^  3rd  July,  1857,  there  was  an  account  of  Scheutz's 
machine  from  which  we  have  drawn  some  of  the  preceding  details. 

It  had  been  a  matter  of  deep  regret  on  the  part  of  many  of  our  leadii^scientific  men 

that  Scheutz's  machine  had  ever  been  allowea  to  leave  these  shores.     The  more  so  as 

there  was  at  the  time  work  required  to  be  done,  which  it  could  have  accomplished.     We 

may  here  quote  Dr.  Farr : 

At  that  time  it  appeared  to  be  desirable  to  construct  a  new  life  T.  firom  the  materials  accumulated 
at  the  Gen. -Reg.  office  by  the  rens.  of  births  and  deaths  in  xTyears  (1838-51),  and  by  the  two  enu- 
merations of  the^op.  of  E.  and  W.  in  1841  and  1851.  The  T.  for  single  lives,  and  the  various 
combinations  for  joint  lives,  male  and  female,  involve  a  great  deal  of  numerical  commitation  ;  and 
as  it  was  found  that  the  calculations  of  the  series,  thrown  into  a  form  which  is  desciioed  elsewhere 
[paper  read  before  Royal  So.,  7th  April,  1859],  could  be  performed  by  the  machine,  the  Reg.-Gen. 
was  pleased  to  bring  the  matter  under  the  notice  of  Sir  Geo.  Lewis,  then  Sec.  of  State  lor  the 
Home  Depart.,  and  in  doing  so  he  pointed  out  the  importance  m^cb  had  been  jnstlv  attached  by  the 
most  scientific  men  of  the  country,  by  H.M.  Gov.,  ana  by  Pari.,  to  the  machine  of  Mr.  Babbage,  for 
which,  though  it  had  not  been  completed^x7,ooo  of  monev  had  been  granted,  besides  the  monej 
expended  by  Mr.  Babbage  himself.  .  .  .  ^e  Astronomer- Koyal  concurred  with  the  Reg.-Gen.  id 
advising  H.M.  Gov.  to  order  a  new  machine. 

The  request  was  granted.  A  contract  was  entered  into  with  Mr.  ScHEirrz  and  the 
Messrs.  Donkin,  who  agreed  to  construct  a  new  machine,  with  several  improvements, 
for  the  sum  of  ;£'i200.  In  the  work  several  new  tools  were  required,  and  workmen  had 
to  be  specially  instructed.  From  this  expense  the  contractors  did  not  shrink.  The 
machine  was  completed,  and  was  reported  to  be  superior  to  the  first. 

Mr.  Bryan  Donkin  reported  that  the  machine  consists  of  about  4320  pieces,  of  which 
2054  were  screws ;  364  compose  the  chain  ;  and  902  constituted  the  other  parts  of  the 
mechanism.  The  weight,  exclusive  of  the  case,  is  about  10  cwt.  The  machine  was 
shaken  out  of  order  on  its  way  from  the  factory  to  Somerset  House.  It  was,  however, 
soon  set  in  order,  and  put  to  work.    [See  1862  and  1864.] 

In  January,  i860,  Mr.  Jardine  Henry  brought  before  the  Royal  So.  ofArts^  in  Edin. 
an  instrument  which  he  had  invented  for  the  construction  of  Life  Anna.  T.  withoot  the 
use  of  logarithms.  His  instrument  accomplished  by  a  single  movement  all  multipfica- 
tions  necessary  in  forming  L.  Annu.  Commutation  T.  We  can  only  give  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  invention.  A  right-angled  triangle  with  two  equal  sides  is  divided  into  10,000 
equal  parts.  Lines  are  drawn  from  the  left  hand,  where  zero  stands  to  the  numbers  in 
the  perpendicular  side,  representing  the  numbers  alive  at  the  end  of  each  vear  from  birth 
to  death,  say  out  of  10,000  persons  bom.  A  vertical  sliding  sode  on  T,  also  divided  into 
10,000  equal  parts,  is  adjusted  so  as  to  slide  upon  the  triangle.  The  principal  use  of  the 
instrument  was  said  to  be  to  furnish  Joint  Life  Tables.  It  was  not  said  to  arrive  at  per- 
fect accuracy  ;  but  its  results  were  "sufficiently  correct  for  all  practical  purposes."  From 
400  to  600  values  could  be  read  off  the  instrument  with  complete  ease ;  and  the  labour 
of  constructing  T.  compared  with  the  use  of  Io£;arithms  reduced  to  one-fourth.  [See  1867.] 

In  the  International  Exhibition  in  London,  in  1862,  there  were  exhibited  [Class  XIII.] 
several  calculating  machines,  or  arithmetiod  instruments,  of  which  we  have  not  previously 
made  any  mention,  and  concerning  which  we  have  very  few  accurate  details. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  invention  of  Herr  Wiberg,  of  Malmo,  Sweden.  It  is  a  small 
difference  engine  of  cylindrical  form,  in  which  the  difference  axes  are  arranged  round  the 
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circumlierence  of  a  circle,  in  place  of  lying  in  one  plane,  as  in  the  machines  of  Messrs. 
Babbage  and  Scheutz.  This  machine,  however,  was  so  much  deranged  in  its  transit  to 
the  Exhibition,  that  the  jury  had  no  means  of  testing  its  mode  of  action.  Herr  Wibeig 
also  exhibited  a  smaller  calculating  machine,  like  the  other  of  a  circular  form,  very  com- 
pactly arranged,  and  very  neatly  executed.  It  was  presumed  to  be  for  the  purposes  of 
multiplication  and  division  ;  but  no  precise  information  could  be  obtained. 

M.  C.  X.  Thomas  exhibited  several  well -constructed  machines  for  multiplying  to  the 
extent  of  7  figures  by  7.  These  seem  to  be  the  same  we  have  spoken  of  as  the  invention 
of  M.  Thomas  de  Colmar.    Medid  awarded. 

SiGNOR  T.  GoNNELLA,  of  Florence,  exhibited  a  calculating  machine  of  very  simple 
form  and  construction,  but  the  jury  considered  "  probably  of  little  practical  utility." 

Mr.  Babbage's  Difference  Engine  No.  i  (as  far  as  completed)  was  also  exhibited. 

The  jury,  consisting  of  13  members,  among  whom  were  Sir  David  Brewster,  Mr.  James 
Glaisher,  and  Prof.  Wheatstone,  say  in  their  report : 

These  eminentlT  ingenious  and  practically  useful  contriyances  bave  undergone  considerable  de- 
velopment since  the  tormer  Exhibition  of  x8^z  ;  but  that  progress,  as  it  will  presently  appear,  is  not 
completely  represented  in  the  present  Exhibition.  Calculating  machines,  as  tney  at  present  exist,  are 
essentially  of  two  kinds.  In  tne  simpler  form  the  operation  of  addition  is  penormed  by  causing  a 
figure  wheel  to  advance  a  given  number  of  unit  spaces  by  moving  through  the  same  number  of  spaces 
or  wheel  with  which  it  is  in  gear.  The  process  of  multiplication  is  merely  the  repetition  of  successive 
additions ;  and  subtraction  and  division  are  merely  the  inverse  processes  of  the  former.  .  .  . 

Then  follows  a  short  description  of  Babbaf  e's  and  Scheutz*s  machines,  in  which  occurs 
the  following,  **  It  must  suffice  to  observe  that  in  the  engine  of  Messrs.  Scheutz  these 
arrangements  [by  which  the  number  on  any  given  wheel  is  transferred  to  the  wheel  above 
it]  are  more  simple,  and  apparently  not  less  efficacious  than  in  that  of  Mr.  Babbage.*' 

Scheutz  and  Donkm's  machine  was  not  exhibited.     It  was  indeed  in  use  at  the  time, 

calculating  and  printing  portions  of  the  English  Life  T,  No.  3.     A  description  of  it  and 

examples  of  its  work  were  distributed,  and  many  scientific  men  visited  and  saw  it  in 

operation  during  the  Exhibition.    It  may  be  be  seen  at  Somerset  House  now,  by  any 

properly  accredited  person.    In  the  description  so  circulated  occur  the  following  passages  : 

The  machine  has  been  extensively  tried,  and  it  has  upon  the  whole  answered  every  expectation. 
But  it  is  a  delicate  instrument,  and  requires  considerable  skill  in  the  manipulation.  ...  It  approaches 
infallibility  in  certain  respects,  but  it  u  not  infallible,  except  in  very  skilful  hands.  The  weakest  point 
of  the  machine  is  the  prmting  apparatus,  and  that  admits  of  evident  improvement.  The  machine 
calculates  and  print  senes  of  a  particular  kind ;  and.to  the  execution  of  these  operations  its  utility  is 
therefore  limited.  Its  scope  is  less  ambitious  than  the  new  analytical  machine  for  which  Mr.  Babbage 
abandoned  his  first  invention,  as  that  machine  wi^lu  to  embrace  the  whole  field  of  analysis.  [See  1864.] 

In  1864  there  was  announced  for  pub.  by  the  late  Mr.  Babbage  :  Hist,  of  the  Analytical 
Engine,  The  vol.  was  to  contain  a  reprint  of  chapters  5-8  of  the  Passages  from  the  Life 
of  a  Philosopher,  Also  a  reprint  of  translation  of  Genend  Menabrea's  Sketchy  etc.  [See 
1842.]    We  believe  this  work  never  was  pub. 

In  the  same  year  there  was  published  the  English  Life  Table :  Tables  of  the  Lifetimes ^ 
A  nnu.  and  Prims. ;  with  an  Intro,  by  Wm,  Parr,  M,  D. ,  etc.  In  a  letter  to  the  R^.  -Gen. , 
forming  such  Introduction,  Dr.  Farr  says :  *'  Several  of  the  series  were  calculated  by 
Scheutz's  machine.  ....  It  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  testing  its  working  powers  in 
England,  where  Mr.  Babbage  explained  the  principles,  and  first  demonstrated  the  practi- 
cability of  performing  certain  calculations  and  printing  the  results  by  machinery.'*  The 
machine  was  employed  to  introduce  the  element  of  int  into  the  various  T.  In  an  ap- 
pendix [p.  cxxxixj  the  learned  Doctor  enters  upon  further  details,  while  also  replying  to  a 
complaint  of  Mr.  Babbage  regarding  the  non-exhibition  of  the  machine,  by  which  circum- 
stance the  latter  considered  the  constructors  lost  a  medal,  and  many  scientific  men  were 
disappointed.  Dr.  Farr  says  that  the  work  upon  which  the  machine  was  employed  was 
much  required ;  and  that  quietude  was  essential  to  the  proper  conduct  of  its  operations  : 

The  machizM  required  incessant  attention.  The  differences  had  to  be  inserted  at  the  proper  terms 
cf  the  various  series ;  checking  was  required ;  and  when  the  machine  got  out  of  order  it  naa  to  be  set 
right.  .  .  .  The  idea  had  been  as  beautifully  embodied  in  metal  by  Mr.  Bryan  Donkin  as  it  had  been 
conceived  b^  the  genius  of  its  inventors ;  but  it  was  untried.  So  its  work  had  to  be  watched  with 
anxiety,  and  its  arithmetical  music  had  to  be  elicited  by  frequent  tuning  and  skilful  handling  in  the  quiet 
most  congenial  to  such  productions.  This  vol.  is  the  result ;  and  thus — if  I  may  use  the  expression — 
the  soul  of  the  machine  is  exhibited  in  a  series  of  T.  which  are  submitted  to  the  criticism  of  con- 
summate judges  of  this  kind  of  work  in  England  and  in  the  world.  If  their  approving  testimony  be 
won,  it  will  be  some  compensation  to  the  English  workmen — ^the  firm  of  Messrs.  Donkin,  and  the 
Messrs.  Scheutx,  for  the  loss  of  a  medal  at  the  Exhibition  of  1862. 

It  will  be  generally  admitted  that  this  beautifully  printed  and  useful  vol.  of  between 
700  and  8cx)  pages,  mainly  of  T. — although  not  all  the  produce  of  the  machine — must 
remain  a  very  enduring  monument  of  its  u^ulness  ;  and  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
it  is  prob.  to  Dr.  Farr  that  we  really  owe  the  existence  of  this  particular  machine. 

In  1864  also.  Dr.  Farr  read  a  paper  before  the  Brit.  Asso.  at  Bath,  on  Life  Tables^  by 
the  Swedish  Calculating  Machine — with  Photographs  by  A.  Claudet ;  and  at  the  same 
meeting  Major-Gen.  Hannyngton  read  :  Some  Remarks  on  the  French  Calculating  Machine 
[M.  Thomas  de  Colmar's].    Abstracts  of  these  papers  were  not  printed  in  the  Official  Pep, 

In  the  Companion  to  the  (Brit.)  Almanack,  i860,  theie  is  a  paper  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Williams, 
The  Swedish  Calculating  Machine  at  the  General  Pejps.  Office,  Somerset  House;  wherein  is 
a  very  clearly  written  lust  of  the  machine,  and  of  its  performances.     He  also  points  out 
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that  the  first  adaptation  of  this  machine  to  the  computation  of  L.  T.  was  made  by 
Dr.  Farr. 

In  1867  there  was  read  before  the  Inst,  of  Act  a  Memoir  on  Instrument  for  fumis^ng^ 
the  D.  numbers  to  four  figures  eachy  in  Tluo  yoint  Life  Annu,  T.  on  any  basis.  The 
paper  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Jardine  Henry ;  aild  an  abstract  of  it  appears  in  the  Assu, 
Mag.  [vol.  14,  p.  212].  We  have  already  given  some  account  of  thiis  instrument  under 
date  i860. 

In  (or  about)  1868  Mr.  C.  H.  Webb  invented  and  patented  in  the  U.S.  a  very  simple 
and  durable  arithmetical  instrument,  called  an  "Adding  Machine.'*  It  consists  of  two 
disks  in  the  same  plane,  moved  by  an  iron-pointed  pencil  or  style.  One  disk  counts 
units  up  to  100 ;  the  other  counts  hundreds  up  to  5000.  It  is  used  by  practical  actuaries 
on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

In  1869,  orprob.  earlier,  Prof.  Elizur  Wright  invented  a  Calculating  Machine  having 
the  advantage  of  great  simplicity  of  construction.  Its  chief  functions  are  multiplication 
and  division.  The  machine  consists  of  two  wheels  or  cylinders  mounted  on  one  axis — 
the  outer  surface  of  the  cylinder  being  covered  with  figures.  There  are  pointers  attached. 
If  two  numbers  are  to  be  multiplied,  one  pointer  is  placed  opposite  one  number,  and 
one  opposite  the  other.  A  slide  is  moved,  one  wheel  turned,  and  the  product  appears 
opposite  the  pointer.  Division  is  accomplished  with  the  same  ease.  It  gives  correct 
results  to  5  places.    The  Ins,  Times  of  N.  Y.  says  : 

For  all  practical  computations  of  premi.,  reserves,  and  dividends,  as  well  as  for  interest  calculations, 
it  seems  to  us  really  invaluable.  It  nas  been  tested  by  long  and  constant  use,  and  has  proved  reliable 
in  every  sense.  ...  In  every  life  ins.  office  in  the  country  there  may  be  found  a  well-thumbed  T.  of 
logarithms.  These  T.  are  extremely  useful,  but  Mr.  Wright's  machine  is  as  much  superior  to  them  as 
they  are  to  the  child's  multiplication  table. 

Mr.  John  Sang  has  invented  an  instrument  of  calculation  called  a  "Platometer.** 
It  consists  of  a  cone  mounted  upon  two  wheels.  Mr.  Edward  Sang  gives  us  the  following 
description,  and  of  the  operation  and  uses  of  the  instrument : 

Thus  let  us  take  Mr.  Sang's  Platometer,  and  instead  of  making  it  to  roll  like  a  carriage  on  whe^, 
let  us  fix  the  frame,  leaving  the  wheels  and  cone  free  to  turn  ;  and  seek  to  apply  it  to  such  a  solution 
as  this :  "  to  find  the  value  of  an  assu."    We  shall  divide  along  the  periphery  of  one  of  the  wheels 


person  wbo  dies  m  tne  year,  into  tne  value  ot  £x  tor  tnat  year,  is  ootamea  oy  Dnnging  tne  mdez  wbeel 
to  the  proper  distance  m>m  the  apex  of  the  cone,  and  then  turning  the  cone  round  by  as  many  divisions 
as  there  are  deaths  in  the  mort.  T.  And  if  we  perform  this  operation  regularly  for  each  year  daring 
the  whole  of  the  T.,  the  index  wheel  will  at  once  record  the  sum  total  of  all  these  products. 

Mr.  Beverley,  of  Dunedin,  New  Zealand,  has  since  invented  a  modification  of 
the  Platometer  of  Mr.  John  Sang.  It  exhibits  the  same  principle  brought  out  in  a 
different  way.     Mr.  Edward  Sang  gives  us  the  following  illustration  of  its  use  : 

If  a  cylinder  be  drag^fed  alon^  a  surface  endwise,  it  does  not  turn ;  if  it  be  moved  in  a  direction  at 
right  angles  to  its  axis,  it  rolls  ;  in  other  positions  it  partlv  slides  and  partly  rolls,  and  in  general  the 

auantity  of  turning  is  proportional  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  between  the  direction  of  the  axis  and  the 
irection  of  the  motion.  Taking  advanta^  of  this  law,  Mr.  Beverlev  arranges  his  instrument  so  that 
the  quantity  of  angular  motion  is  proportional  to  the  distance  of  tne  tracer  from  a  certain  straight 
line ;  it  is  at  the  same  time  proportional  to  the  extent  of  the.  actual,  displacement,  and  hence  tho 
indication  is  proportional  to  the  area  of  the  rectangle. 

Mr.  Edward  Sang  adds  : 

Both  of  these  instruments  however,  and  indeed  all  machines  of  this  kind,  de|iend  on  a  combinatioB 
of  sliding  and  rolling,  and  are  thus  liable  to  considerable  inexactitude  in  their  indications.  They  &11 
far  short  of  the  certainty  which  attends  the  use  of  toothed  wheels,  and  would  be  unfit  for  such  cal- 
culations as  come  under  the  notice  of  the  actuary. 

In  1 87 1  Major-Gen.  Hannyngton  read  before  the  Inst  of  Act.  a  paper.  On  the  Use  of 
M'  Thomas  de  Colmar's  Arithmometer  in  Actuarial  and  other  Computations.     The  paper 
is  for  the  most  part  technical ;  but  we  take  the  following  passages  from  it  as  supplemental 
to  the  description  we  have  already  given  of  the  instrument : 

Division  is  less  tractable  than  multiplication,  but  so  long  as  the  divisor  contains  no  more  than 
8  figures,  the  dividend  and  the  Quotient  may  be  unlimited ;  for  the  remainders  can  be  trans,  to  the  left 
or  highest  place  on  the  slide ;  tne  partial  quotient  be  recorded,  then  effaced,  and  the  operation  be 
carried  on  to  any  extent.  But  a  divisor  of  more  than  8  figures  offers  difficulties.  .  .  .  Among  the 
powers  of  the  machine  may  to  some  extent  be  included  that  of  the  Difference  Engine ;  for  a  second 
difference  can  often  be  supplied  by  the  operator.  For  instance,  a  table  of  square  numbers,  having  the 
second  difference  constant,  requires  merely  that  the  operator  should  continually  add  9  to  the  diffierence 
on  the  fiace  of  tho  machine.  Tnus,  in  fact,  any  quadratic  form  could  easily  be  tabulated.  Hence,  also, 
two  or  more  operators, 'working  torether  on  separate  machines,  might  compute  T.  requiring  diffierences 
of  the  third  or  higher  orders.  Such  an  application  of  these  machines  might  have  important  uses.  .  .  . 
Survivorship  assu.  may  be  computed.  .  .  .  What  is  here  shown  brings  out  one  of  the  most^  usefnl 
powers  of  the  machine,  namely,  that  of  giving  the  turm  of  a  series  of  products,  without  exhibiting  the 
several  quantities.  ...  A  simple  and  striking  example  of  continuous  calculation  is  afforded  in  the 
construction  of  temporary  annu.  ...  In  conclusion  I  may  say  that,  having  had  considerable  ex- 

Eerience  in  act.  computations,  I  have  never  found  the  machine  fail  to  affbnl  help ;  though  it  may 
appen  that  the  right  process  is  not  always  indicated  by  the  seemingly  most  appropriate  fermnla. 
The  machine  asks  for  peculiar  methods,  and  such  as  are  not  easily  to  be  described. 

The  paper  is  printed  in  the  Assu.  Mag.  [vol.  icvi.  p.  244]. 

In  the  same  vol.  there  is  also  a  short  paper  of  obs.  on  this  instrument  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Hancock,  Act.  and  Sec  of  the  Patriotic  Assu.  Ca  of  Dublin.     His  remarks  are  in  the 
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main  directed  to  answer  some  remarks  of  Mr.  Sang,  in  his  Lecture  to  be  presently  quoted. 
Mr.  Hancock,  after  giving  various  examples  of  its  use,  says : 

I  think  it  is  therefore  manifest  that  the  machine  is  far  superior  to  the  long  multiplication  by  hand, 
when  8  figfures  by  8  figures  are  involved ;  and  that  it  saves  mental  labour,  time,  and  risk  of  error.  Of 
course  the  value  of  tno  machine  diminishes  with  the  [diminishine]  number  of  figures  required  to  be 
dealtwith.     ^-      ^        '  ,    ,    ,       ..  ^  .,..,?__. ,.._?,-..._.. ^_ 

If  a  man 

railway ti _,   

insteaa  of  walking  becomes  evident. 

In  1 87 1  also  Mr.  Edward  Sang  delivered  a  Lecture  before  the  Act.  So.  of  Edinburgh, 

On  Mechanical  Aids  to  Calculation.     The  paper  is  full  of  interest,  and  throws  light 

upon  several  of  the  contrivances  here  discussed.     For  instance,  he  gives  a  simple  ilkis- 

tration  of  the  first  element  in  machine-counting  : 

By  arranging  a  second  wheel  for  tens,  and  so  placing  it  as  that  at  each  turn  of  the  units  wheel  it 
shall  be  moved  one  step,  we  are  enabled  to  count  to  zoo ;  and  by  continuing  this  arrangpement,  we  can 
carry  the  numerations  to  any  desired  extent.  Such  is  the  construction  of  ordinary  counting  machinery. 
In  some  of  these  machines  the  movements  are  continuously  connected  by  means  of  toothed  wheels,  as 
in  the  cases  of  clockwork  and  of  the  ordinary  gas  meter  index.  In  others  the  motions  are  by  jerks ; 
the  tens  wheel  remaining  at  rest  until  the  units  are  passing  from  9  to  o,  at  which  time  the  tens  are 
advanced  one  step ;  and  the  indication  changes  say  from  69  to  70.  Some  of  these  latter  machines  are 
so  contrived  as  that  the  wheels  are  locked  until  the  carrying  takes  ^lace.  Such  are  the  machines  used 
for  re^s.  the  number  of  operations  performed  by  the  bank-note  printing  press.  From  their  very  con- 
struction continuously  connected  machines  are  always  locked.  Such  counting  machines  are  of  great 
use  in  many  situations,  as  at  loading  and  landing  wharves,  in  large  warehouses,  at  turnpike  gates,  and 
in  general  wherever  extensive  tale  has  to  be  made,  or  wherever  a  check  is  required  upon  operations. 
They  receive  various  forms  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended ;  and  by  modifications 
and  extensions,  they  become  the  calculating  macnines  to  which  our  attention  is  principallyto.be  directed. 

He  speaks  well  of  Thomas's  machine.    Thus,  when  noting  the  time  required  for 

operations  under  certain  mechanical  methods,  he  continues  : 

The  contrivance  for  economizing  that  time  is  exceedingly  ingenious  in  Thomas's  machine.  He  causes 
all  the  cylinders  to  be  actuated  at  once  by  the  working  handle,  so  that  all  the  additions  go  on  nearly 
at  once.  This  however  would  cause  conmsion  in  the  carrjring.  He  therefore  makes  the  index  wheels 
entirely  independent  of  each  other,  and  arranges  the  carrying  in  another  way.  On  each  index  wheel 
there  is  fixedTa  stud  to  come  in  contact  with  a  lever  whenever  the  indication  passes  fi?om  o  to  o,  and  so 
to  push  this  lever  aside ;  and  a  detent  is  provided  to  keep  this  lever  back  after  the  stud  has  passed 
onwards.  This  lever  brings  into  action  the  carrier  fixed  on  the  axis,  and  this  carrier  only  acts  after 
the  add.  by  the  bars  has  been  completed.  Thus  by  arranging  the  cylinders  one  tooth  in  arrear  at  each 
step,  the  carrying  from  one  rank  to  another  is  completely  enected,  and  the  whole  add.  completed  by 
one  turn  of  the  uandle.  By  help  of  this  machine,  then,  we  can  perform  add. ;  and  by  turning  the 
handle  repeatedly,  we  can  perform  successive  add.,  and  so  form  an  equi-dififerent  progression. 

Mr.  Sang  takes  a  wide  range  of  the  subject.  We  have  already  quoted  his  obs.  in  several 
parts  of  this  paper  ;  we  cannot  follow  him  further.  We  are  disappointed  with  some  of 
his  conclusions.     He  says,  indeed : 

The  great  benefit  to  be  conferred  upon  us  by  calculating  machines  has  always  been  looked  for  in  the 
compilation  of  T. ;  and  that  benefit  is  expected  in  two  ways,  one  in  rapidity,  and  one  in  certainty  of 
operation. 

But  he  concludes  bis  learned  paper  as  follows : 

Thus,  on  the  whole,  arithmeticians  have  not  much  to  expect  from  the  aid  of  calculating  machines. 
A  few  T.,  otherwise  very  easily  made,  comprise  the  whole  extent  of  our  expected  benents ;  and  we 
must  fall  back  upon  the  wholesome  truth  that  we  cannot  delegate  our  intellectual  functions,  and  say 
to  a  machine,  to  a  formula,  to  a  rule,  or  to  a  dogma,  I  am  too  lazy  to  think ;  do,  please,  think  for  me. 

The  Editor  of  the  Assu.  Mag,  [in  vol.  xvi.  of  which  the  Lecture  is  printed]  says,  by  way 
of  appended  note,  that  he  thinks  Mr.  Sang  overlooks  the  advantage  of  the  arithmometer, 
**  when  used  for  a  very  long  series  of  calculations,"  viz.  that  the  work  is  almost  entirely 
mechanical,  *'and  in  consequence  much  less  fatiguing,  after  a  moderate  degree  of  use,  than 
direct  cidculation,  which  requires  a  greater  mental  strain."  We  go  a  step  further,  and  ex- 
press a  belief  that  the  *'  arithmometer,"  clever  as  it  is  admitted  to  be  by  all  familiar  with  its 
use,  has  not  attained  the  ultima  thule  of  our  calculating  appliances.  We  believe  those 
great  mechanical  powers,  foreshadowed  and  demonstrated  by  Babbage,  will  be  yet 
brought  into  practical  use ;  and  it  is  in  that  view,  and  in  that  belief,  that  we  have  gone  so 
fully  into  the  details  of  his  contrivances  in  the  present  art. 

[Since  the  earlier  part  of  the  preceding  art  nas  been  printed  we  have  been  informed, 
by  Dr.  Farr,  that  Col.  Babbage  nas  now  completed  another  portion  of  his  late  father's 
Analytical  Engine  ;  so  that  after  all  there  seems  a  prospect  of  realizing  that  which  many 
scientific  men,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  had  long  regarded  as  almost  hopeless.  More 
exact  information  on  this  point  will  very  soon  be  made  public.  We  also  learn  from  Mr. 
Edward  Sang,  of  Edin.,  tnat  the  full  description  of  Mr.  John  Sang's  Platometer  appears 
in  the  4th  vol.  of  the  Trans,  of  the  Royal  Scottish  So.  of  Arts  ;  and  that  of  Mr.  Beverley's 
in  the  7th  voL  of  same  Trans.  In  vol.  iv.  of  these  Trans,  there  is  a  description  of 
another  Platometer  by  Mr.  James  Clerk  Maxwell ;  but  this  was  never  constructed. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Hardy  announces  some  Valuation  T.,  deduced  from  Experience  T.  No.  2, 
*' calculated  by  means  of  Uie  Arithmometer  of  M.  Thomas  de  Colmar"  (Laytons).] 

CALCULATION. — From  the  Latin,  Calculus,  a  small  pebble— \!tLQ  Romans  having  frequently 
made  use  of  pebbles  in  casting  up  accounts.     [Calculus.] 

CALCULATION,  Aids  to. — In  a  paper,  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Thomson,  on  Decimal  Numeration 
and  Decimal  Coinage^  which  was  read  before  the  Inst,  of  Act  in  1854,  and  is  printed  in 

VOL.  1.  *  28 
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vol.  iv.  o{  Assu.  Afag,^  there  is  a  division,  "Aids  to  Calculation,"  in  which  are  given  some 
details  concerning  various  arithmetical  instruments,  from  which  we  have  quoted  in  our 
art.  on  Calculating  Machines. 

CALCULUS  [in  Mathematics]. — In  modem  language  the  term  Calculus  is  employed  to 
denote  any  branch  or  any  operation  of  mathematics  which  requires  or  may  involve 
numerical  calculation,  and  therefore  may  be  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  mathematical 
sciences  excepting  pure  geometry.  Thus  that  part  of  algebra  which  treats  of  exponents 
is  called  Exponential  Calculus.  In  like  manner  the  phrases  Calculus  of  D^nile  Integrals ; 
Calculus  of  Finite  Differences  ;  Calculus  of  Functions;  Calculus  of  Probabilities;  Calculus 
of  Variations^  etc.,  etc.,  are  used  to  denote  certain  branches  of  &e  higher  mathematics^ 
— Brande.    [DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS.]    [Integral  Calculus.]    [Variations.] 

CALCULUS  [in  Medicine]  (from  Calx^  a  lime  or  chalk  stone). — A  solid  or  unorganized 
concretion  found  in  various  parts  of  the  human  body,  and  commonly  called  stone  or 
gravel.     It  is  most  frequently  formed  in  the  urinary  organs. 

CALCULUS  OF  Finite  Differences.— This  calculus  was  created  by  Dr.  Brook  Taylor, 
a  learned  English  mathematician,  in  his  work  Metkodus  Incrementorum,  pub.  17 15.  In 
vol.  viii.  of  Assu.  Mag.  will  be  found  a  paper  by  Mr.  W.  Curtis  Otter,  On  the  Calculus 
of  Finite  Differences^  and  its  Application  to  Problems  in  the  Doctrine  of  Compound  InL 
and  Certain  Annu. 

CALCULUS  OF  Probabilities. — See  Probabilities,  Mathematical  Theory  of. 

CALCUTTA.— The  capital  of  Bengal  and  Brit.  India.  The  first  settlement  of  the  English 
here  was  made  in  1089  ;  became  a  separate  Presidency  in  1707.  On  20th  Tune,  1756,  the 
fort  taken  from  the  English — 146  British  crammed  into  the  '*  Black- Hole  prison,"  a 
dungeon  about  18  feet  square,  from  whence  only  23  came  forth  the  next  morning  alive. 
Retaken  by  English  1757.  The  Hooghly  river,  which  runs  up  to  Calcutta,  is  particularly 
dangerous  for  navigation  in  consequence  of  the  *'Bore."  On  5th  Oct,  1864,  a  great 
cyclone,  followed  by  a  "bore,''  did  enormous  damage  to  shipping  and  houses.  On  1st 
Nov.,  1867,  another  cyclone ;  about  30,000  small  houses  unroofed,  and  much  damage 
done  to  shipping. 

In  1850  the  pop.  of  the  city  was  estimated  at  413,582.  In  1866  a  r^;ular  census  was 
taken,  but  not  without  considerable  difficulty,  arising  from  the  prejudice  of  the  natives, 
etc.  There  were  found  to  be  58,892  houses.  The  pop.  was  distributed  as  follows : 
Europeans,  11,224  »  Mussulmans,  113,059;  Hindus,  239,190;  the  remaining  pop.  being 
made  up  of  Eurasian  Greeks,  Armenians,  Asiatics,  Jews,  Parsees,  Africans,  and  Chinese. 
The  suburbs  of  the  city  were  estimated  at  250,000,  making  the  entire  pop.  629,924. 

From  a  report  by  the  Health  Officer  of  the  Census  Committee  it  appears  that  in  1865 
there  were  304  deaths  amongst  an  aggregate  European  pop.  of  1 1*224,  thus  giving  the 
mort.  rate  as  2*71  p.c.  But  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  these  figures  should  be  taken 
with  reserve,  as  few  Europeans  remain  to  die  in  Calcutta.  That  which  most  materially 
swells  the  death-rate  of  Calcutta  is  the  mort  prevailing  amongst  common  soldiers  and 
sailors,  who  go  ashore  into  the  Lall  Bazar  and  other  places  of  resort,  and  drinking  arrack 
and  other  vile  compounds,  stagger  out  and  remain  in  the  open  air  all  night,  thus  causing 
almost  certain  death.  The  mort.  of  Calcutta,  reckoned  according  to  Creeds,  is :  Christians, 
5-19  ;  Hindus,  6*41 ;  Mussulmans,  5*83.  The  highest  ages  surviving  in  reference  to 
nationality  were  :  Europeans,  87 ;  Eurasians,  104 ;  Armenians,  84 ;  Jews,  88 ;  Mussul- 
mans, 100;  Hindus,  116.  —  Tait. 

In  1848  Lieut -Col.  Sykes  read  a  paper  before  the  Brit  Asso.  at  York,  On  the  Pop. 
and  Mort.  of  Calcutta  [reprinted  vol.  viii..  Statistical  JournaT].  In  1848  Dr.  Cuthbert 
Finch  read  before  Brit  Asso.,  at  Swansea,  a  paper.  Vital  Statistics  of  Calcutta  [reprinted 
vol.  xiii.,  Statistical  Journal^  In  1867  Mr.  P.  M.  Tait  read  before  the  Brit  Asso.,  at 
Dundee,  a  paper,  On  the  Pop.  and  Mort.  of  Calcutta.  An  abstract  of  the  paper  appears 
in  the  report  of  the  Asso.  for  that  year,  from  which  we  have  drawn  some  of  the  above  facts. 
Between  1797  and  1810  the  following  marine  offices  were  founded  in  Calcutta  :  Asiatic 
Ins.  Co.  ;  Calcutta  Ins.  Co.  ;  Calcutta  Ins.  Office ;  Ganges  Ins.  So. ;  Hindostan  Ins. 
So.  ;  India  Ins.  Co.  ;  Phanix  Ins.  So.  Many  of  these  were  started  at  that  period^  in 
consequence  of  the  high  rate  of  duty  charged  in  England,  and  the  monopoly  then  existing 
with  the  two  Marine  Ins.  Corps. 

There  are  various  local  marine,  and  F.  and  L.  ins.  asso.  in  the  city ;  and  several  of  the 
Brit,  offices  have  agencies  and  transact  considerable  bus.     There  is  a  fire  brigade  with 
fire  escapes. 
Much  more  information  regarding  the  mort.  of  Calcutta  will  be  given  under  India. 

CALDER,  Alexander,  was  Man.  of  Ins.  Co.  of  Scotland  itam  1862  to  1868. 

CALEDONIAN  Insurance  Co.,  founded  in  Edinburgh  in  1805,  with  an  authorized  cap.  of 
;f  100,000,  in  1000  shares  of  £ioq.    The  cap.  was  afterwards  increased  to  jf  150,000 ; 
and  more  recently  to  ;^3oo,ooo,  in  shares  of  tne  same  denomination.     The  paid-up  cap. 
of  the  Co.  now  stands  at  ;f  29,907  los. 

The  first  D.  of  assa  of  the  Co.  was  executed  in  June,  1805,  and  was  r^is.  in  the 
books  of  the  Council  of  Session  in  Scotland  on  the  9th  Aug.,  1805.  A  oiarter  was 
granted  to  the  Co.  under  the  seal  appointed  by  the  Treaty  of  Union,  *'to  be  kept  and 
used  in  Scotland  in  place  of  the  great  seal  formerly  used  there ;"  sealed  9th  May,  1810. 
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The  first  Man.  of  the  Co.  was  Mr.  Wm.  Braidwood ;  the  first  Sec.,  Mr.  Wm.  Dickie. 

The  bus.  of  the  Co.  was  limited  in  the  first  instance  to  F.  ins.  only.  The  first  quarter's 
return  of  duty  amounted  to  ;f66i  12;.  *jd.  In  1836  its  return  for  the  year  had  reached 
;f  5182.  In  1850  it  had  reached  £%iq6.  Further  details  will  be  found  under  FiRE  Ins. 
Duty.     Its  F.  bus.  has  always  been  made  the  subject  of  careful  selection. 

By  art.  of  agreement,  executed  in  1833,  and  r^is.  in  the  books  of  the  Council  of 
Session  in  ScoUand,  under  date  30th  Dec.  in  that  year,  it  was  agreed  that  L.  ins.  should 
be 'added,  "and  that  from  thenceforward  ^he  bus.  of  F.  ins.  and  the  bus.  of  L.  ins. 
should  form  the  bus.  of  the  Co.     In  1840  the  Co.  commenced  bus.  in  Lond. 

In  1846  the  Co.  obtained  a  special  Act  of  Incorp. — 9  &  10  Vict  c.  xlv. — An  Act  for 
Incorp,  the  "  Caledonian  Ins,  Co," ;  for  enabling  the  said  Co,  to  Sue  and  be  Sued^  to  take 
and  to  hold  Property  ;  for  confirming  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  said  Co,  ;  and  for 
other  purposes  relating  thereto.  This  Act  received  the  Royal  Assent  18th  June,  1846.  The 
Act  Umits  the  bus.  of  the  Co.  to  Gt.  Brit  There  is  a  provision  regarding  the  shares  of 
the  Co.  which  we  shall  speak  of  under  Legislation  for  Ins.  Asso.  Then  follow  the 
usual  provisions  of  a  D.  of  Sett.  The  directors  may  purchase  and  sell  shares.  Clause 
62  gives  the  directors  power  to  make  r^;ulations  as  to  participation  in  profits  by  pol.- 
holders.  Clause  63  relates  to  settlement  of  disputes  by  arbitration.  Clause  70  renders 
the  Co.  subject  to  provisions  of  any  General  Ins.  Act. 

Five-sixths  of  the  profits  of  L.  bus.  are  divided  every  7th  year  among  L.  pol.  of  5 
years*  duration  and  upwards.  The  first  division  took  place  in  1843  >  ^^^  ^^  in  1 871.  The 
bonuses  have  been  progressive — the  last  being  at  the  rate  of  £1  7/.  p.c.  p. a.  on  sums  ins., 
under  rev.  scale. 

The  following  particulars  are  given  in  the  5th  schedule  concerning  the  valuation  made 
as  at  13th  May,  187 1 : 

Each  pol.  was  valued  separately  bv  finding  the  value  of  the  sum  ana.,  and  dedacting  therefrom  the 
value  of  the  future  net  prems.,  an  add.  of  one  quarter  year's  int.  at  3  p.c.  beinff  made  to  the  values  on 
account  of  the  claims  of  the  Co.  being  payable  3  months  afterproof  of  death.  For  short-period  assu.  a 
proportion  of  the  prem.  payable  was  stated  as  the  liability.    Ine  annu.  were  also  valued  separately. 

Ilie  profits  are  ascertamed  every  7  years.  Five-sixths  thereof  belong  to^  the  assured,  and  are 
divided  among[st  them  by  givinr  to  pol.  entitled  to  parti,  a  bonus  at  a  certain  rate  p.c.  on  the  sum 
assu.  irrespective  of  age,  for  eacu  year's  prem.  paid  since  the  previous  division,  if  a  bonus  has  already 
been  declared  on  them ;  and  if  no  bonus  has  been  added,  then  for^  each  jrear's  prem.  paid  since  the 
commencement  of  the  risk ;  a  provision  being  made  for  the  prospective  bonus  which  is  payable  when 
death  occurs  between  tJie  periods  of  dividing  profits.  The  remaining  6th  of  the  profits  falls  to  the 
proprietors. 

The  principles  of  valuation  and  distribution  of  profits  are  determined  by  the  regulations 

and  bye-laws  of  the  directors.    The  T.  of  mort  used  in  the  valuation  were :  (i).  Carlisle 

T.  for  assu.     (2).    Gov.  T.   (Finlaison)  for  annu.  on  single  lives.     (3).  Carlisle  T.  for 

special  anno,    ll&e  rates  of  int  assumed  were  3  p.c.  on  L.  pol ;  4  p.c.  on  annu.     The 

whole  of  the  loading  was  reserved  for  future  expenses  and  profits.     The  amount  of  profit 

ascertained  was  ;£'73,239.     The  number  of  pol.  participating  was  1747,  ins.  ;f  721,578. 

The  total  number  of  L.  pol.  in  force  was  3818,  ins.  ^  1,509,240.    Annu.  contracts,  62, 

involving  ann.  payments  amounting  to  ^1733.     The  amount  of  L.  funds  in  hand, 

;f  398,011.    The  aunu.  fiind,  £20^^& ;  together,  ;£^4i8,777.     F.  fund  in  hand,  including 

cap.  and  subject  to  div.,  ;£'i46,962. 

The  Co.  is  under  sound  and  economic  management.     Its  Man.  and  Act  is  Mr.  John 

Moinet;  its  Sec,  Mr.  G.  H.  Fairbum;  its  Assistant  Act.,  Mr.  D.  J.  Surenne.     It  has 

branches  in  Lond.,  Dublin,  and  Glasgow. 

CALEDONIAN  Plate-Glass  Ins.  Co.,  founded  in  Glasgow,  in  1871,  under  the  Cos.  Acts 

1862  and  1867,  without  lim.  liability.     The  authorized  cap.  of  the  Co.  is  ;^20,ooo,  in 

shares  of  £        .    Mr.  W.  M'Gavm  M*Culloch  was  the  founder,  and  is  the  Manager. 

The  prospectus  says : 

The  object  of  this  Co.  is  to  develope  in  Scotland  the  system  of  plate-glass  ins.  In  the  principal 
cities  in  England  this  branch  of  ins.  bus.  is  dailv  increasing  in  importance;  and  during  the  last  few 
years  the  use  of  plate-glass  for  the  windows  both  of  shops  and  dwelling-houses  has  been  exceedingly 
rapid  in  Scotland ;  anathe  necessity  for  security  against  the  risk  of  serious  loss  to  which  proprietors 
and  tenants  are  tiius  exposed  has  been  often  fislt  and  expressed. 

CALENBERQ  Widows  Fund,  estab.  in  1767  by  the  States  of  the  Duchy  of  Calenherg^  of 
which  Hanover  is  the  cap.  It  avoided  some  of  the  errors  of  other  mst  of  the  same 
period,  and  charged  contributions  in  regard  to  the  age  of  its  members  on  admission.  Its 
terms,  however,  were  only  about  one-half  the  sum  actually  required  to  make  certain  the 
payment  of  the  allowances  promised.  In  1779  it  had  no  less  than  3800  members  or 
subs.,  whose  widows  would  become  entitled  to  annu.  It  had  also  at  that  date  600  widows 
to  whom  annu.  were  payable.  The  large  number  of  members  were  mainly  owing  to  the 
lowness  of  the  subs.,  and  the  authorihr  of  the  States.  Dr.  Price  drew  attention  to  the 
prob.  distress  and  disappointment  its  failure  would  occasion.  We  believe  his  words  of 
wamine  led  to  an  investigation  of  the  affiiir^  of  the  assu.  by  Prof.  Nicholas  Tetens,  of 
Kiel,  of  whom  we  shall  have  to  speak  hereafter. 

CALENDAR  Month. — A  period  of  time  consisthig  of  the  days  assigned  to  each  month  in 
the  calendar,  and  therefore  variable ;  and  also  running  from  a  given  date  in  any  one 
month  to  a  corresponding  date  in  the  succeeding  month — as  distinguished  from  the  month 
of  4  weeks,  or  28  days. 
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CALENTURE  (from  caleo^  to  be  hot). — A  violent  fever,  attended  with  delirium,  incident  to 
persons  in  hot  countries.  Under  its  influence,  it  is  said,  sailors  imagine  the  sea  to  be 
green  fields,  and  will  throw  themselves  into  it,  if  not  restrained. 

In  the  earlier  English  Bills  of  Mort  this  appeared  as  one  of  the  causes  of  death.  Thus 
there  are  3  such  cases  in  1657  ;  and  3  in  1673  >  '  ^°  '^'  >  ^^<^  '  ^'^  1708.  This  is  a 
disease,  say  the  books,  in  the  form  of  nostalgia^  the  maladU  dupays^  or  longing  for  home : 
a  malady  capable  of  producing  death  among  the  enthusiastic  inhabitants  of  mountainous 
countries.     Calenture  does  not  appear  in  the  modem  bills. 

CALIFORNIA,  Ins.  Laws  of  State  of. — There  are  several  laws  in  force  for  regulating 
the  formation  of  Home  Ins.  Asso.  in  this  State  ;  and  also  other  Acts  for  regulating  the 
admission  of  Foreign  Ins.  Asso.  to  transact  bus.  It  will  be  sufficient  that  we  give  a  short 
epitome  of  the  general  requirements.  No  asso.  can  be  formed  or  admitted  with  a  less 
cap.  than  $100,000  held  or  deposited  within  the  State.  Before  commencing  bus.  a  cer- 
tificate from  the  Ins.  Commissioner  must  be  obtained — ^fee  $30.  Agent  must  give  bonds 
for  $2000 ;  and  be  authorized  to  accept  service.  The  cost  of  the  licence  is  $400  p.a., 
payable  quarterly.  A  tax  of  2  p.c.  is  ann.  payable  on  prems.  and  stamp  tax  on  poL  A 
statement  \pn  gold  basi5\  is  to  be  made  to  31st  Dec.  each  year  ;  and  certain  fees  are  to 
be  payable  with  same.  Expenses  of  ins.  department  beyond  fees  to  be  paid  by  offices 
pro  rata.  Penalty  of  $3000  in  default.  Some  of  the  cos.  of  the  Eastern  States  have 
transacted  a  very  large  bus.  in  California.  We  shall  speak  of  the  mort  of  California 
under  United  states.  The  standard  for  valuation  of  L.  contracts  in  the  ins.  depart- 
ment is  American  £xi>erience  T.  4^  p.c.  int  The  legal  rates  of  int  in  the  State  are  7 
and  10  p.c.  according  to  the  nature  of  the  security. 

CALISTHENIC  (properly  kalisthenicy  from  the  Greek,  signifying  bean^ul kcA  strength). — 
Another  term  for  ''gymnastic,''  as  applied  to  bodily  exercise  practised  for  the  improve- 
ment of  health  and  strength ;  but  preferable  as  suggestive  of  beauty  and  strength. 

CALLETy  MoNS.  F.,  pub.  in  Paris,  in  1794,  Tables  portaiwes  de  Logarithms  de  nombres  I  a 
108,000 ;  revues  par  M.  Saigey.    A  new  ed.  pub.  1864. 

CALLINGHAM,  James,  one  of  the  Editors  and  Proprietors  of  the  Ins.  Record. — Mr. 
Callingham  renders  essential  service  to  the  ins.  profession  by  means  of  his  rapid  and 
accurate  rendering  of  reports  of  discussions  on  the  various  papers  read  before  the  Inst, 
of  Act. 

CALLOWy  John,  was  for  some  years  Chief  Clerk  in  the  European  (No.  2).  He  pub.,  in 
1865,  A  Letter  to  the  Shareholders  and  Policy- Holders  of  the  European  Assu.  So.  on  the 
Subject  of  Us  Recent  Amalg.  with  the  Brit.  Nation  Life  Assu.  Asso.  ;  wherein  he  indicated 
with  great  sagacity  the  probable  effect  of  that  proceeding  upon  the  European  So. 

CAM  BIO  Marino. — A  name  used  in  Sweden,  and  prob.  other  parts  of  the  North  of 
Europe,  for  loans  on  Respondentia^  or  lending  money  at  maritime  mt 

CAMBRIAN  Assurance  Co. — This  Co.  was  projected  in  1844;  but  never  got  beyond 

Rrov.  regis. 
1  BR  IAN  AND  General  Life  Ins.  Co. — A  co.  under  this  title  was  projected  in  1845  ; 
but  did  not  proceed  beyond  prov.  regis.  It  proposed  to  transact  the  following  branches 
of  bus. ,  viz.  fire,  hail-storm,  life,  and  cattle. 
CAMBRIAN  MuT.  Life  Assu.  and  Prov.  Institution. — A  co.  under  this  title  was 
pr^ected  in  1846,  the  promoter  being  Mr.  Osmond  Lewis.  It  was  never  completely  regis. 
CAMBRIAN  AND  Universal  Ins.  Co.,  founded  m  1849,  with  an  authorized  cap.  of 
;f  100,000,  in  4000  shares  of  £,2<^.  For  **L  and  F.  ins.,  healthy,  invalid,  and  dedined 
lives  assured ;  marriage  dowries  and  annu.  granted,"  etc.,  etc.     The  prosp.  said : 

Of  all  asso.  calculated  to  promote  the  welfare  of  society  none  advance  higher  claims  to  public 
8ui)port,  or  stand  in  a  more  conspicuous  and  honourable  position  than  life  assu.  inst.,  the  bcn^ts  of 
which,  though  applicable  to  all  classes,  are  nevertheless  not  universallTdi£Fnsed  amon|p  any.  However, 
it  is  trusted  that  the  period  is  rapidly  approaching  when  not  to  ins.  will  be  the  exception  instead  of  the 
rule ;  and  when  life  ins.  will  be  generally  resorted  to  as  affording  the  wisest,  easiest,^  and  best  means 
of  shielding  families  and  dependents  from  the  poverty,  sorrow,  and  temptation,  which  a  premature 
death  entaus  so  frequently.  .  .  . 

Nothing  can  be  more  simple  or  easy  than  to  effect  such  an  ins. ;  but  nevertheless,  as  scarcely  200,000 
persons  are  ins.  out  of  30,000,000,  it  is  highly  prob.  that  these  remarks  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  many 
persons  altogether  ignorant  of  the  course  to  be  adopted,  and  who  may  imagine  the  process  intricate 
and  difficult.  .  .  . 

The  Co.  issued  endowment  pol.  ;  half  credit ;  increasing  and  decreasing  rates ;  limited 
number  of  payments ;  joint  lives  ;  declined  or  invalid  lives  ;  and  whole-world  pol.  But 
its  new  and  important  feature,  ''entirely  originating  with  this  Co.,"  was  a  scheme  of 
<<  marriage  dowries,  life  assu.  and  deferred  annu.  embraced  by  one  poL"  : 

It  is  applicable  to  both  sexes ;  but  by  its  adoption  the  two  most  eventful  periods  of  female  life 
especiallv  are  provided  for.  At  a  very  moderate  sacrifice  everv  person  having  cnildren  or  dependents 
is,  accoraing  to  station  in  life,  enabled  to  secure  to  them  their  position  in  society.  Example :  A 
person  having  a  daughter  (or  son)  aged  f  years  next  birthday,  may  by  one  payment  of  £2t%  zs.  ltd., 
or  by  an  ann.  payment  of  £17  zof.,  continued  only  till  sx,  in  case  the  child  snould  live  so  long,  secure 
to  that  daup:hter  j^soo,  payable  ^Uiin  z  month  after  arrival  at  sz,  should  she  be  previously  married ; 
or  if  mazTving  after  21,  then  within  z  month  of  proof  of  that  evont.  In  case  of  her  non-marriage  at 
4Z,  she  will  then  be  entitled  to  an  annu.  of  £75,  payable  half  yearly,  for  the  remainder  of  her  life.  In 
the  event  of  her  dying  unmarried  before  21,  tnree-fourths  of  the  prems.  paid  will  be  returned  to  the 
father  or  his  personaTrepresentatives ;  while  in  case  of  the  deatn  of  the  child  unmarried  between  sx 
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resentatives*  In  add.  sho 
3.  upon  the  pol.  pro- 
on  the  lives  of  many 

younr  persons,  who,  from  a  tendency  to  consumption,  delicate  constitution,  or  other  serious  cause, 

would  be  otherwise  uninsurable. 

The  F.  bus.  was  very  small,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  Fire  Duty  returns 
hereafter  given.  The  Man.  and  Sec.  of  the  Co.  was  Henry  Felton  ;  the  Assistant  Fire 
Man.,  John  Henry  Kock  ;  the  Consulting  Act,  W.  E.  Hillman.  In  1857  the  L.  bus., 
which  had  never  been  lai|;e,  was  trans,  to  the  Mitre, 

CAMPBELL,  Robert,  M.A.,  Advocate,  Edmburgh.  He  pub.  in  the  Philosophical Mc^.^ 
for  Nov.,  1859,  a  paper,  On  a  Test  for  ascertaining  whether  an  Observed  Degree  of 
Uniformity  or  the  Reverse  in  Tables  of  Statistics  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  remarkable.  In 
i860  he  contributed  to  the  Assu,  Mag.  a  paper,  On  the  Composition  for  Leave  to  an 
Assured  to  Reside  Abroad.  In  the  same  year  he  submitted  to  the  Inst,  of  Act.  a  paper. 
On  the  Stability  of  the  Results  based  upon  Average  Calculations  considered  with  Reference 
to  the  Number  of  Transactions  embraced.  These  papers  will  be  found  in  vols.  viii.  and 
ix.  of  Assu.  Mag.  They  are  ably  written.  We  notice  them  under  the  respective  subjects 
which  they  treat.    [Averages.]    [Foreign  Residence.]    [Statistical  Results.] 

CAMPBELL,  T.  Colin,  was  Sec.  fro  tem.  of  Colonial  Foreign  and  General,  1845, 

CAMPBELL,  William,  Comptroller  of  the  Legacy  Duty,  pub.,  m  1810,  The  Value  of 
Annu.from  £1  to  £1000 p.a.  on  Single  Lives  from  the  Age  of  i  to  go  Years;  with  the 
Number  of  Years^  Purchase  each  Annu.  is  worth,  and  the  Rate  of  Int.  the  Purchcuer 
receives.  With  the  Amount  of  the  several  Rates  of  the  Legacy  Duty,  Payable  according  to 
the  Statute  on  the  Value  of  Annu.    [Annu.  ON  Lives.] 

CAMPBELL'S  Act.— An  Act  of  Pari,  passed  in  1846,  at  the  instance  of  the  late  Lord 
Campbell,  9  &  10  Vict  c.  93,  An  Act  for  Compensating  the  Families  of  Persons  Killed 
by  Accidents.    The  Act  was  amended  in  1864.    [Injury.]    [Negligence.] 

CAMPHENE. — Rectified  oil  of  turpentine  is  sold  in  the  shops  under  this  name  for  burning 
in  lamps.  It  is  very  inflammable,  burning  with  a  bright  white  flame,  and  without  a 
proper  supply  of  air  it  evolves  a  dense  smoke ;  hence  peculiar  lamps  {camphene  lamps) 
are  required. — Dr.  Ure. 

In  certain  classes  of  fire  risks  the  use  of  camphene  is  considered  highly  dangerous.  In 
the  case  of  Westfal  v.  Hudson  River  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  tried  in  N.Y.  m  1855,  the  policy 
under  '*  Specially  Hazardous  "  contained  this  clause:  '*  Camphene,  spirit  gas,  or  burning 
fluid,^when  used  in  stores  or  warehouses  as  a  light,  subjects  the  goods  therein  to  an  extra 
charge  of  10  cents,  per  iioo,  and.prem.  for  such  use  must  be  indorsed  on  pol. ;"  and  it 
appearing  that  camphene  had  been  used  in  the  store  ins.  up  to  the  time  of  the  fire,  without 
permission  or  payment  of  extra  charge,  it  was  Held,  that  the  use  of  it  was  prohibited,  and 
that  the  poL  was  void.  In  the  case  of  Harper  v.  City  Ins,  Co.,  tried  in  N.Y.  in  1857, 
where  a  condition  in  the  pol.  provided  that  *'this  Co.  will  not  be  liable  for  any  loss 
occasioned  by  camphene  or  other  inflammable  liquid,"  it  was  Held  to  mean,  not  that  the 
fire  must  originate  with  the  camphene,  by  its  own  ignition,  but  as  a  medium  of  com- 
munication  firom  outside  or  other  cause,  thus  occasioning  a  fire  which  would  not  have 
happened  but  for  the  presence  of  that  article  on  the  premises.  And  in  the  case  of 
Stettiner  v.  Granite  Ins.  Co.,  tried  in  N.Y.  in  1858,  where  a  clause  in  poL  of  ins.  on 
''stock  of  cap  fronts  and  other  goods,"  provided  that  "lighting  the  premises  ins.  by 
camphene  or  spirit  gas,  without  written  permission  in  the  pol.,  shall  render  it  void,"  it 
was  Held  to  apply  to  ins.  on  merchandize  as  well  as  on  buildings,  and  to  be  binding  on 
insured. — Digest  of  Fire  Ins.  Decisions. 

CAMROUXy  F.  Ferguson,  was  first  Sec.  of  National  Loan  Fund,  1837.  In  1848  he 
became  Sec.  of  Metropolitan  Counties,  and  remained  in  that  position  until  the  amalg.  of 
the  Co.  in  1862.     He  has  not  since  returned  to  ins.  pursuits. 

CANADA. — The  Pipvince  of  Canada  constitutes  an  importantpart  of  Brit.  North  America.  It 
formerly  consisted  of  two  provinces,  viz.  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  These  and  the 
adjacent  provinces  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  are  since  1867  united.  Returns 
before  this  date  will  not  apply  to  the  United  Provinces.  Canada  was  first  taken  by  the 
English  in  1628 ;  but  it  has  several  times  had  to  be  retaken.  The  French  element  is 
still  strongly  marked  in  the  pop.  of  Lower  Canada — that  is,  below  Montreal  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  river. 

If  latitude  alone  determined  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  the  climate  of  Canada 
would  resemble  that  of  central  and  S.  Europe ;  but  through  the  operation  of  numerous 
disturbing  influences  by  which  temperature  is  affected,  it  more  nearly  resembles  the 
climates  of  Norway,  Sweden,  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  S.  portions  of  Iceland — the 
isothermal  line  diverging  far  to  the  north  of  the  parallels  of  latitude  that  connect  it  with 
the  old  continent.  Both  the  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  of  winter  are  much  greater 
than  in  the  corresponding  latitudes  of  Europe — the  thermometer  ranging  between  102^ 
above,  and  36°  below  the  zero  of  Fah. ;  but  in  the  districts  adjoining  the  great  lakes  on 
its  S.  border,  the  climate  is  much  milder  than  that  of  places  more  remote — a  natural 
consequence  of  the  presence  of  great  expanses  of  water.  The  prevailing  winds  in 
Canada  are  the  N.E.,  N.W.,  and  S.W.,  the  last  being  the  most  frequent. — Imperial 
Gazetteer. 
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The  towns  and  villages  were  originally  constructed  nearly  entirely  of  wood,  as  were 
the  paths  in  the  streets,  and  not  unfrequently  the  roads.  In  the  towns  this  state  of  thiags 
is  now  rapidly  changing ;  and  the  buildings  and  warehouses  used  for  the  purposes  of 
commerce  are  equal  in  solidity  and  safety  of  construction  with  those  of  any  pnirt  of  Europe, 

The  pop.  of  Canada  has  increased  very  rapidly ;  the  immigration  being  large  and 
incessant.  A  great  many  of  the  immigrants  pass  at  once  into  the  back  country  for  the 
purposes  of  agricultural  settlement.  In  1857  the  pop.  of  Lower  Canada  was  1,220^514 ; 
and  of  Upper  Canada  1,350,923:  together  2,571,437.  In  1861  it  was  estimated  at 
3,cxx),ooo,  and  Dr.  Farr  estimated  the  excess  of  males  over  females  at  about  70^0001 
The  census  of  187 1  shows  that  there  had  been  an  increase  on  the  pop.  of  1861  of  395,265, 
or  12*79  P'C-  T^^  total  pop.  of  the  four  provinces  is  placed  at  3,484,924 ;  but  it  seems 
to  be  admitted  that  the  ngures  are  much  below  the  mark.  However  that  may  be,  the 
actual  returns  are  as  follows : 

Ontario —  New  Brunswick — 


Population  in  1871 1,620,842 

Increase  since  1861 224,751 

Kate  of  increase •  16*9 

Quebec — 

Population  in  1871 1, 190,505 

Increase  since  1861 79>84i 

Rate  of  increase 7'i8 


Population  in  1871 285,777 

Increase  since  1861 33>730 

Rate  of  Increase 13*38 

Nova  Scotia — 

Population  in  1871 387,800 

Increase  since  1861 56,943 

Rate  of  increase 17*2 

The  pop.  of  Prince  Edward  Island  was  93)521,  against  80,3^7  in  1861,  an  increase  of 
13,164,  or  1 6 '28  p.c.  There  had  been  no  returns  from  British  Columbia,  but  the  last 
estimate  of  its  pop.  was  10,496,  exclusive  of  natives.  The  Indian  pop.  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  30,000  to  50^000,  and  the  Chinese  number  1947. 

In  a  paper  in  the  Joum.  0/ Statistical  So.,  1849,  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Dawson,  Some  Particulart 
of  the  ComviercicU  Progress  of  the  Colonial  Depindencies  of  the  U.  K.  during  the  20  Yeart 
1827-46,  will  be  found  some  other  details  as  to  the  pop.  of  the  provinces. 

Firt  Ins. — For  many  years  several  of  the  Brit.  F.  ins.  offices  have  had  agencies  in 
Canada.  Since  i860  Uie  number  has  very  considerably  increased.  Many  of  the  young 
English  offices  have  tried  their  hands  here  with  very  poor  success.  About  1855  or  1856 
the  Brit,  offices  then  having  agencies  in  Canada,  on  comparing  notes,  found  almost 
without  exception  that  their  bus.  had  involved  a  loss.  A  genUeman  was  sent  out  to 
investigate  the  cause  and  suggest  a  remedy.  Combined  action  and  increased  rates 
followed  for  a  time  ;  but  after  a  few  years  competition  became  as  rife  as  ever.  Combined 
action  is  impossible  among  agents  located  so  far  distant  from  the  seat  of  management  of 
their  cos.  Then  the  inducement  of  a  commission  will  always  lead  to  the  acceptance  of 
some  unprofitable  risks — unprofitable  for  the  office.  The  difficulty  of  efficient  supervision 
of  the  risks  accepted  is  very  great ;  but  it  has  to  be  solved  before  F.  ins.  in  Canada  can 
become  profitable. 

The  competition  of  the  American  offices  has  from  time  to  time  presented  further 
difficulties.  That  is  now  in  a  great  measure  removed.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  subject 
of  rates  is  again  [August,  1872]  receiving  some  attention. 

The  local  Canadian  offices  have  never  been  very  powerfiil ;  they  are  of  two  classes- 
join  t-stock  and  mutual-  the  latter  mostly  very  small.  It  is  only  as  recently  as  1868  that 
any  accurate  compilation  of  the  aggregate  statistics  of  F.  ins.  in  Canada  has  been  made. 
Here  are  the  figures : 


Dollars. 

Premiams  paid  during  the  year 1,992,602 

Number  ofnew  and  renewal  pol 76,882 

Amount  of  new  pol.  of  the  year xa9,844,33z 

Total  amount  at  risk,  Dec.  31st  203,653,894 


Dollars. 

Number  of  losses  of  the  year  X715 

Amount  of  losses  paid  in  the  year  ......    1*095,494, 

Losses  in  suspense ^SfXjS 

Losses  resisted   ^'t484 

Of  this  the  local  mut.  offices  are  believed  to  have  taken  in  prems.  about  $170,000 ;  to 
have  issued  20,000  pol.  ins.  $14,500,000  [pol.  generally  running  3  years];  to  have 
$36,000,000  at  risk  ;  to  have  sustained  150  losses,  and  to  nave  paid  thereon  $110,000^  in 
add.  to  $5000  in  suspense,  and  $14,000  resisted. 

Regarding  the  prems.  received  in  Canada  by  each  of  the  Brit,  offices,  we  have  no  later 
return  than  1869.     We  give  also,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  the  figures  of  1868  : 

X869.  _  x868. 

...         ...  ^^" 

237,810 

i29f7iS 

84,562 

7',o67 

57»6<^ 

5^234 

49»83 

11,83 

10,000 


Liverpool,  London,  and  Globe 

...       $286,398 

Royal     

•  •  • 

•  •  ■ 

241,683 

North  British  and  M. 

•  •  • 

•  «  • 

144,822 

Queen     

Phoenix  ... 

B   •   • 

■  •  ■ 

94,048 

•   ■  • 

•  ■  • 

86,081 

Commercial  Union 

■  •  ■ 

•  •• 

81,890 

Imperial... 

«  a 

•  •  • 

64,522 

Lond.  Assu.  Corp. 

«  ■  • 

•  •  • 

55,931 
40,487 

Lancashire 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Northern 

«  a  « 

«  •   • 

18,115 

Scottish  Provincial 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

4878 

Scottish  Imperial 

•  •  • 

•  «   • 

CAN 
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Life  Ins, — Prior  to  1847  but  little  L.  ins.  bus.  had  been  transacted  in  Canada.  The 
National  Loan  Fund  of  England  was  almost  the  only  Co.  in  the  field.  In  1847  die 
Canada  L.  was  founded  at  Hamilton.  In  the  same  year  the  Colonial  of  Edin.  founded  a 
blanch  in  Canada.  For  several  years  the  two  last-named  offices  transacted  nearly  all  the 
bus.  of  this  class  in  the  province ;  but  the  total  was  very  small.  Mr.  Geo.  Sheppard, 
Act.  of  Canada  L.,  pub.,  in  1855,  Canada^  Life  Assu.  in.  He  spoke  of  the  fiiture 
rather  than  the  past.  Year  by  year  new  competitors  entered  the  field,  chiefly  Brit,  offices  ; 
and  by  means  of  continuous  competition,  they  in  the  end  made  the  advantages  of  L.  ins. 
understood.  About  1866,  sevenu  of  the  American  offices  commenced  operations  in  the 
province  ;  and  they  infused  into  the  bus.  an  amount  of  enterprise  which  it  had  never  before 
experienced.  In  this  year  (1866)  was  passed  the  law  requiring  deposits  and  annual 
returns.  At  the  end  of  1867  an  estimate  was  made  fi'om  the  returns  of  the  offices  of 
the  amount  of  L.  ins.  in  force.  It  was  found  to  be  about  $20,000,000 ;  yielding  in  ann. 
prems.  $700,000.  Of  this  bus.  the  Canada  L.  held  about  $4,500,000 ;  the  Standard 
(including  Colonial)  about  $4,000,000;  the  /Etna  (U.S.)  about  $1,500,000;  the  remainder 
was  divided  amongst  the  other  Brit  and  American  offices. 

The  following  summary  of  Life  bus.  is  from  the  latest  returns — 187 1.    The  nationality 
of  some  of  the  offices  will  be  made  clear  by  reference  to  a  table  at  the  end  of  this  art. 


Name  of  Company. 


Canada 

-/Etna 

Standard  

Connecticut 

Life  Association  

Atlantic    

Union   

Phoenix  Mutual   

Equitable 

Scottish  Provincial 

New  York    

Royal    

North  British  

Edinbumh    

National   

Commercial  Union 

Star  

Scottish  Amicable  

Queen   

Scottish  Provident  

Liverpool,  London,  and  Globe... 

Reliance  Mutual 

Travellers 

Briton  Medical 


Premiums  of 
the  year. 


$ 

277,922 
198,741 
131,124 

163,434 
129,828 

^2,620 

82,303 

82,652 

47,028 

64,322 

57,175 

33,365 
31,209 

25,348 

17,487 
21,221 

12,877 

12,124 

11,463 
7,897 

7,597 
4>98i 

27,735 


No.  of 
Policies 

(new). 

Amount  of 

Amount 

Policies  (new). 

at  risk. 

» 

t 

1529 

2,221,944 

8,309,110 

1054 

1,813,350 

5,297,658 

318 

503,330 

4,449,427 

776 

1,563,456 
■  432,982 

3,935,919 

327 

3.927,272 

497 
278 

946,250 

2,123,050 

441,400 

1,909,150 

700 

1,262,591 

1.842,176 

327 

782, 100 

1,622,100 

35 

68,486 

1,605,358 

429 

810,300 

1,364,300 

23 

45,103 

1,361.471 

31 

59,846 

1,110,167 

39 

63,862 

862,674 

440 

741,000 

804,000 

60 

105,363 
18,736 

782,487 

16 

481,845 
446,718 

30 

41,366 

26 

33,566 

394,080 

27 

51,708 

273*677 

29 

16^.675 

249,760 

106 

209,000 

318 

562,300 

Unknown. 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  ■  • 

•  •  • 

I  No  return 
London  and  Lancashire '  (  received. 

These  figures  show  that  the  sums  iiks.  have  increased  firom  $20,000,000  in  1867  to 
$43,361,397  '^  1871  ;  and  the  vearly  prems.  from  $700,000,  to  $1,500,453.  In  1868, 
the  total  amount  of  the  poL  which  became  claims  by  death  was  $150,000.  In  187c  it 
amounted  to  over  400,000  dollars. 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  considered  that  the  field  for  L.  bus.  in  Canada  is  yet  exhausted. 
During  1 87 1  three  new  cos.  were  set  on  foot,  viz.  the  Sun,  Montreal ;  the  Con^ 
federation,  Toronto ;  the  Mutual,  Toronto.  The  first  of  these  offices  pub.  its  report  for 
seven  months,  dosing  with  the  year,  and  showing  a  very  satisfactory  bus. 

The  Citiuni  Assu.  Co.  of  Montreal  has  been  lor  some  years  m  existence  transacting  L., 
F.,  fid.  guarantee,  and  accident  bus.  It  would  be  satisfactory  to  see  its  progress  in  the 
two  last-named  departmeuts,  but  it  does  not  pub.  any  returns.  The  Waterloo-  Mut.  L.  of 
Montreal,  which  las  been  several  years  in  existence,  is  not  included  in  the  returns  here 
given.  During  the  present  year  there  has  been  founded  the  Life  Assoeiation  of  Canada^ 
under  progressive  management. 

Inlcmd  Marine  /«j.— This  branch  of  bus.,  which  applies  to  ins.  of  goods  on  canals, 
rivers,  and  lakes,  with  which  the  province  abounds,  is  carried  on  to  a  large  extent.  Five 
cos.  are  licensed  to  transact  it ;  but  it  is  said  that  some  American  cos.  carry  it  on  without 
licence.  If  any  portion  of  the  voyage  is  in  salt  water— as  say  from  Halifax  to  Chicago — 
it  is  held  to  be  ocean  or  ordinary  marine  ins.  The  goods  must  not  be  txaoshipped  tn  route, 
or  the  nature  of  the  risk  changed. 

Marine  Ins. — We  have  no  details  concerning  marine  ins.  cos.  in  Canada,  or  the  extent 
of  their  bus.     Such  cos.  require  no  licence  here,  and  make  no  returns. 
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yUal  Statistics,  ^RegBirdmg  the  vital  statistics  of  Canada,  there  is  not  much  to  be  said. 
It  is  a  new  country,  or  more  correctly  a  country  in  which  the  changes  in  the  pop.  are  Tcry 
rapid,  by  means  of  immigration  and  other  causes ;  yet  the  subject  is  engaging  some 
attention.  Dr.  Carpenter  has  pub.  three  Essays  on  the  V.  Sta.  of  Montreal,  the  fi--st  as 
far  back  as  1859  ;  the  latter  as  recently  as  1867  and  1869.  The  statements  are  for  the 
most  part  too  sweeping  to  inspire  entire  confidence.  We  hope  the  Year-Book  of  Canada 
will  become  the  medium  for  accumulated  and  accurate  details.  A  careful  study  of  such 
materials  as  have  fallen  into  our  hands  leads  us  to  believe  that  human  life  ouf^  to  be  of 
longer  average  duration  in  Canada  than  in  Europe.  To  attain  to  this  there  is  one  evil  to 
overcome,  and  that  is  excessive  drinking. 

In  a  few  years  we  may  obtain  from  Canada  that  best  of  all  tests  for  L.  ins — the  ex- 
perience of  the  mort,  of  insured  life.  So  far  as  we  can  apply  that  test  nov,  the  results 
appear  favourable.  The  Canada  L.  has  been  in  operation  about  25  years.  Its  bus.  has 
been  confined  exclusively  to  lives  resident  in  Canada.  Its  clcums  by  death  have  been  con" 
siderably  under  the  mort.  indicated  by  the  CARLISLE  T.,  on  which  its  operations  are  based. 
But  then  it  has  the  full  benefit  of  local  knowledge  in  its  selection  of  lives.  We  observe 
that  this  Co.,  at  its  last  quinquennial  investigation  (1870),  declared  a  rev.  bonus  of  2|  p.c. 
p.  a.  The  high  rate  of  mt.  at  which  investments  may  be  made  in  the  province  will  have 
aided  in  this  result ;  but  sound  and  economic  management,  including  careful  selection, 
will  have  done  as  much  or  more. 

Z^^rMuJhiTM.— Several  special  laws  have  been  enacted  affecting  ins.  asso.  On  the  19th 
May,  i860,  a  hiw  was  passed  for  regulating  ins.  offices  not  incorp.  by  any  statute  of  the 
province ;  requiring  tluit  the  ann.  statements  of  such  cos.  should  be  made  to  the  Minister 
of  Finance  in  the  month  of  Janouy,  iar  the  year  endiqg  on  the  preceding  ist  July.  As 
this  Act  is  now  superseded,  we  need  not  dwell  upon  its  provisions. 

On  the  1 8th  Sept.,  1865,  the  following  wise  and  beneficent  measure  became  law— «9 
Vict,  c  17 : 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  pennit  penons  to  ins.  their  lives  for  the  benefit  of  their  wires  and 
children.  Therefore,  Her  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Legislative  Council  and 
Assembly  of  Canada,  enacts  as  follows  :  x.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  ins.  his  life  tor  ^ 
whole  term  thereof,  or  for  any  definite  period,  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  and  children,  or  of  bis  wife 
and  some  or  one  of  them,  and  to  apportion  Ihe  amount  of  the  ins.  money  as  he  may  deem  proper, 
where  the  ins.  is  effected  for  the  benent  of  more  than  one.  2.  The  said  ins.  may  be  effected  cither^  in 
the  name  of  the  person  whose  life  is  insured,  or  in  the  name  of  his  wife,  or  of  any  other  penon(with 
the  consent  of  such  other  person)  4s  trustee;  and  the  prem.  on  any  pol.  of  ins.  hereafter  effected 
under  this  Act  shall  be  paysTble  during  the  whole  of  the  said  person's  fife,  or  during  any  lesser  period, 
bv  ann.,  half-yearly,  quarterly,  or  monthly  payments.  3.  It  shall  be  lawful,  within  one  year  after 
the  passing  of  this  Act,  for  any  person,  by  writing  indorsed  upon  or  attached  to  any  pol.  of  ms.  on  bis 
life  which  may  have  been  effected  and  issued  before  the  passing  of  this  Act,  to  declare  that  such  pol. 
and  ins.  shall  be  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife,  or  for  his  wife  and  children,  or  of  his  wife  or  some  or  one 
of  his  children,  or  of  his  children  only,  or  some  or  one  of  them,  and  to  apportion  the  ttmount  of  the 
ins.  money  as  he  may  deem  proper,  when  the  ins.  is  declared  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  more  than  one. 
4.  When  no  apportionment  is  made  in  any  pol.  or  declaration  as  aforesaid,  all  parties  interested  in  the 
said  ins,  shall  oe  held  to  share  equally  in  the  same,  and  when  it  is  stated!^  in  such  pol.  or  declaration 
that  the  ins.  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  wife  and  chilaren  generally,  without  specifying:  their  names,  then 
the  word  '  children  '  shall  be  held  to  mean  all  the  children  of  the  person  whose  life  is  insured,  living  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  whether  by  any  other  marriage  or  not.  5.  Upon  the  death  of  a  person  whose 
life  is  insured,  the  ins.  money  due  upon  the  pol .  shall  be  payable  according  to  the  terms  of  tne  pol.,  or  the 
declaration  aforesaid,  as  the  case  may  be,  tree  from  the  claims  of  any  creditor  or  creditors  whomsoever. 
6.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  beheld  or  construed  to  restrict  or  interfere  with  the  right  of  any 
person  to  effect  or  assign  a  pol.  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  or  children  as  at  present  allowed  by  law,  nor 
shall  it  affect  any  assignment  of  any  existing  pol.  made  before  the  passing  of  this  Act,  nor  any  action 
or  proceeding  pending  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act  in  any  court  of  law  or  equity. 

This  Act  was  amended  in  1869,  to  the  following  effect : — Ins.  moneys  due  to  minors 
may  be  paid  to  executors  of  the  insured.  If  insured  die  intestate  without  nomination, 
money  may  be  paid  to  guardian  of  minor.  Guardians  may  invest  such  moneys.  Policy 
may  be  surrendered  for  paid-up  pol.  Or  the  pol.  may  be  borrowed  upon.  In  case  of 
death  of  any  one  of  several  nominees,  survivors  to  take  share.  Profits  may  be  applied  to 
reduce  prems.  or  increase  ins.  [see  1872].     [Nomination  Policies.] 

On  the  1st  August,  1868,  there  came  into  operation,  **  An  Act  respecting  Ins.  Cos." — 
31  Vict.  c.  48  [Canadian  Pari.],  which  contained  the  following  provisions :  Sec  2,  no  co. 
transacting  other  than  ocean  marine  ins.  business 

To  issue  any  pol.  of  ins.,  or  take  any  risk,  or  receive  any  prem.,  or  transact  any  bus.  of  ins.  in 
Canada,  or  prosecute  or  maintain  any  suit,  action,  or  proceeding,  either  at  law  or  in  equity,  or  to  file 
any  claim  in  insolvency,  without  first  obtaining  a  licence  from  the  Minister  of  Finance  to  carry  on 
business  in  Canada;  but  the  prems.  to  bccpme  due  on  pol.  actually  issued  previous  to  this  date 
may  continue  to  be  received,  and  the  losses  arising  thereon  may  be  paid  as  if  this  Act  had  not  been 
passed. 

3.  The  Minister  of  Finance  to  grant  licence  as  soon  as  required  deposits  are  made. 

4.  The  deposit  to  be  so  made  as  aforesaid  shall  be  as  follows,  to  wit :  by  every  L.,  F.,  inland  marine, 
guarantee,  or  accident  ins.  co.,  a  sum  of  not  less  than  50,000  dollars,  ana  such  sum  shall  be  deposited 
before  the  licence  is  issued,  except  only  in  the  case  of  cos.  incorp.  before  the  passing  of  this  Act,  by 
Act  of  the  Pari,  of  Canaaa,  or  of  the  legislature  of  any  of  the  late  provinces  of  Canada,  Lower 
Canada  or  Upper  Canada,  or  of  Nova  Scotia  or  New  Brunswick,  or  which  may  have  been  or  may 
hereafter  be  incorp.  by  the  Pari,  of  Canada  or  by  the  legislature  of  any  province  of  the  Dominion^nd 
carrying  on  the  bus.  of  L.  or  F.  ins.,  or  of  inland  marine  inf.,  or  botn  the  latter,  but  no  other,  which 
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COS.  may  make  such  deposit  in  three  equal  ann.  insialmenis^  the  first  of  which  shall  be  paid  before 
the  issue  of  the  licence,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  August,  z86o. 

5.  When  any  co.  carries  on  more  than  one  description  of  ins.  dus.^  it  shall  make  a  separate  deposit 
as  aforesaid,  for  each  branch  of  its  bus. :  Provided  that  a  co.  combining  L.  and  accident  ins.  or  F.  and 
inland  marine  ins.  shall  only  be  required  to  make  one  deposit  for  each  such  combination  of  two 
branches  of  bus.,  and  with  respect  to  any  ins.  bus.  other  than  those  hereinbefore  specified,  the  Minister 
of  Finance  mav  prescribe  the  amount  of  deposit  which  shall  be  required. 

6.  Except  only  as  regards  cos.  entitled  to  make  their  deposits  by  instalments  as  aforesaid,  whenever  and 
so  long  as  the  deposit  of  any  co.^  under  this  Act,  shall  be  less  thim  100,000  dollars,  the  agent  of  such 
CO.  shall  send  in  yearly  to  the  Minister  of  Finance,  within  one  month  after  the  first  day  of  January  of 
each  year,  returns  under  oath,  of  the  amount  of  prems.  received  bv  the  co.  on  risks  in  Canada,  and 
after  deducting  25  p.c.  therefrom,  and  the  net  amount  of  losses  or  claims  actually  paid,  shall  deposit 
in  the  hands  of  the  Receiver- General  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  subject  to  its  provisions,  the 
balance  of  such  prems.,  until  the  deposit  of  such  co.  shall  be  e^ual  to  100,000  dollars ;  and  so  long[  as 
such  deposit  is  under  xoo,ooo  dollars,  no  int.  or  div.  shall  be  paid  on  the  actual  deposit,  but  such  int. 
or  div.  shall  be  added  to  the  principal  every  half  jrear  until,  with  the  prems.  hereinbefore  mentioned, 
the  deposit  shall  amount  to  xoo,ooo  dollars  :  Provided,  that  any  co.  combining  the  bus.  of  F.  and  L. 
ins.  shall  be  required  to  make  such  additional  deposit  only  as  regards  the  prems.  received  for  L.  ins. : 
and  provided  also  that  any  L.  ins,  co.  incorp.  in  Canada  since  the  Union  which  shall^  deposit  all  the 
balance  of  the  prems.  received  by  it,  after  the  deductions  above  provided  for,  until  such  deposit 
amounts  to  xoo,ooo  dollars,  and  that  any  F.  ins.  co,  so  incorp.,  which  shall  deposit  all  its  receipts  from 
pajrments  on  its  shares,  and  the  balance  of  prems.  as  aforesaid,  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  provision 
of  this  Act  requiring  any  other  deposit. 

7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Beceiver- General  forthwith  to  invest  the  amount  of  any  such  deposit 
made  in  cash,  in  Canada  Dominion  Stock,  in  trust  for  the  co.  making  such  deposit,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act ;  ana  except  as  hereinafter  proviaed.  in  case  of  the  insolvency  of  the  co.,  such  stock  or  the 
amount  of  such  deposit,  shall  not  be  lessened,  disposed  of  or  surrendered  to  the  co.  without  the  order 
of  the  Governor  in  Council. 

8.  Excrat  in  the  cases  with  respect  to  which  it  is  otherwise  i>rovided,  so  lon^  as  the  axnount  of  the 
deposit  which  any  co.  is  required  to  have  then  made  is  unimpaired,  and  no  notice  of  any  iudg^ent  or 
order  to  the  contrai^  is  served  upon  the  Minister  of  Finance  and  tne  Receiver-General,  tne  int.  upon 
the  stock  or  securities  representmg  or  forming  part  of  such  deposit  shall  be  payable  to  the  co. 

9.  Every  co.  obtaining  such  licence  as  aforesaid  shall,  before  the  transaction  of  any  bus.  of  ins., 
file  in^  the  office  of  either  of  the  Superior  Courts  of  Law  or  Equity  in  that  one  of  the  provinces  of 
Ontario.  Nova  Scotia,  or  New  Brunswick,  in  which  it  has  its  chief  agency  (if  such  chief  agency  be  in 
one  of  those  provinces),  or  if  the  chief  agencjr  be  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  with  the  Prothonotary 
of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  district  wherein  such  chief  agency  is  estab.,  a  certified  copy  of  the 
charter,  act  of  incorp.  or  articles  of  asso.  of  the  co.,  and  also  a  power  of  attorney  from  the  co.  to  its 
«gent  in  Canada,  under  the  seal  of  the  co.  (if  it  have  a  seal),  and  signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary 
or  other  proper  officer  thereof,  and  verified  as  to  its  authenticity  by  the  oath  of  the  agent  of  such  co. 
in  Canada,  or  of  some  person  cognizant  of  the  facts  necessary  to  its  verification,  which  power  of 
attorney  mml  declare  at  what  place  in  Canada  the  chief  agency  of  the  co.  is,  or  is  to  be^  estab.,  and 
must  expressly  anthorize  such  agent  to  receive  process  in  all  suits  and  proceedings  against  sucn  co. 
in  Canada,  for  any  liabilities  incurred  by  the  co.  therein,  and  must  declare  that  service  of  process  for 
or  in  respect  of  such  liabilities,  at  such  chief  agency  or  personally  on  such  agent,  at  the  place  where 
such  chief  ageqcy  is  estab.,  shall  be  legal  and  binding  on  the  co.  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatever. 

By  sec.  lo,  service  of  process  on  cos.  according  to  such  documents  to  be  valid. 
II.  Every  co  obtaining  such  licence  to  give  notice  thereof  in  Canada  Gazette^  and  in  at 
least  one  newspaper  in  the  county  city  or  place  where  the  chief  agency  is  estab.,  and 
continue  same  for  a  space  of  one  calendar  month ;  and  like  notice  shall  be  given  that  they 
intend  to  cease  to  carry  on  bus.  in  Canada. 

12.  No  Foreign  Stock  Co.  shall  transact  any  bus.  of  ins.  in  Canada,  unless  such  co.  is  possessed  of 
at  least  xoo,ooo  dols.  of  paid-up  and  unimpaired  cap.,  or  accumulated  surplus  funds  invested  in  good 
and  sufficient  securities ;  nor  shall  any  licence  be  issued  in  favour  of  such  co.  until  a  statement  under 
oath  to  that  effect  is  filed  with  the  Minister  of  Finance,  sworn  to  by  some  one  whose  duty  it  is  to 
know,  and  who  is  i>ersonalI^  cognizant  of  the  fact  sworn  to ;  provided  that  the  unimpaired  amount  of 
the  deposit  of  any  co.  then  m  the  hands  of  the  Receiver- Gen.  shall  be  reckoned  as  part  of  its  cap. 

II.  Any  person  who  shall  deliver  any  pol.  of  ins.,  or  collect  any  prem.,  or  transact  any  bus.  of  ins. 
on  behalf  of  any  such  co.  as  aforesaid,  without  such  licence  as  aforesaid,  or  if  such  licence  has  been 
withdrawn,  without  the  renewal  thereof,  or  without  filing  the  copy  of  the  charter,  act  of  incorp.,  or 
art.  of  asso.  of  the  co.,  and  a  power  of  attorney  as  hereinbefore  provided,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty 
of  xooo  dols.  for  each  such  contravention  of  this  Act,  which  penalty  maybe  sued  for,  etc. 

In  ca<;e  of  non-payment,  person  so  offending  to  be  liable  to  3  months*  imprisonment. 

Sec.  14  requires  ann.  statements  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Minister  of  Finance,  made  up 
to  1st  July  preceding  in  the  forms  given  in  the  schedule'  of  the  Act.  The  Finance 
Minister  to  cause  an  analysis  to  be  laid  before  Pari.  F.  Minister  to  prescribe  form  ot 
schedule  in  cases  not  provided  for.  Sec.  15  makes  an  exception  in  favour  of  certain  cos. 
in  the  U.  K.,  which  were  not  bound  by  the  laws  then  in  force  to  furnish  or  pub.  statements 
of  itsafiairs.  But  such  cos.,  if  F.  only,  to  deposit  100,000  dols.,  or  if  L.,  or  F.  and  L., 
150,000  dols.,  and  fill  up  form  in  Schedule  D.  of  Act  Sec  16  directs  application  of 
deposit  to  pay  claims  in  case  of  insolvency  of  co.     A  co.  to  be  deemed  insolvent, 

Upon  failure  to  pay  any  undisputed  claim  arising  or  loss  insured  against  in  Canada  for  the  space 
of  30  da^rs  afte^  being  due;  or,  if  disputed,  after  final  judgment  and  tender  of  a  leg^al  valid  discharge, 
and  (in  either  case)  after  notice  thereof  to  the  M.  of  Finance.  .  .  .  Provided  that  in  any  case  when  a 
claim  for  loss  is,  bv  the  terms  of  the  pol.^  payable  on  proof  of  such  loss,  without  any  stipulated  delay, 
the  notice  to  the  M.  of  Finance  under  this  sec.  shall  not  be  given  until  after  the  lapse  of  60  days  from 
the  time  when  the  claim  becomes  due. 

Distribution  to  be  made  under  direction  of  Superior  Court  within  the  district  where 
the  chief  agency  is  situated.  17.  Order  of  Court  as  to  transfer  of  stock.  By  sec.  18, 
whenever  any  co.  entitled  to  make  the  deposits  required  by  instalments,  fails  to  pay  any 
instalment  when  due,  or  to  pay  over  bal.  of  prems.,  licence  to  be  withdrsiwn ;  but  may 
be  renewed  in  certain  cases  specified, 
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xo.  After  uny  co.  bat  ceaaed  to  transact  but.  ia  Canada,  and  given  the  notice  leqnixed  l^Uiis  Act 
to  that  effect,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Governor  in  Council,  on  the  report  of  the  Treasuxy  Board,  to 
authorise  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  the  stock  or  other  securities  so  held  in  deposit  for  any  co.  as 
aforesaid,  to  be  released  and  transferred  to  the  co.  upon  being  satisfied  fAai  it  hat  no  liabilities  Mpom. 
Pol.  issued  in  Canada^  and  that  no  suit  or  leral  proceedings  are  Pending  against  the  co.  tkaneim,  or 
on  proper  iproof  on  oath  of  the  state  of  its  affairs  being  sfiven,  that  such  co.  has  ample  assets  to  meet 
all  its  liabilities ;  and  upon  such  authority  being  given  oy  the  Governor  in  Council,  the  co.  shall  bo 
entitled  to  receive,  instead  of  any  Dominion  Stock  so  held,  the  amount  thereof  in  money  at  par. 

Sec.  20  enacts  that  mut.  F.  ins.  cos.  having  their  kead  office  in  any  part  of  Canada 
shall  regis,  their  names  with  the  M.  of  Finance,  and  make  ann.  returns  in  such  form  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  him.  21  deals  with  loced  cos.  in  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and 
Quebec  hcensed  under  former  Acts. 

^  22.  And  as  rejgards  British  and  other  foreign  ina.  cos.  actually  doing  business  in  Canada  at  the 
time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act^  which  cannot  by  the  terms  of  their  constitutions  or  charters,  or  by 
law,  invest  in  Canadian  securities,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  M.  of  Finance,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Governor  in  Council,  to  receive  the  amount  of  the  deposit  required  of  them  under  this  Act,  in  British 
or  foreign  Grov.  securities,  including  stock  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  United  States,  at  their  then 
market  value,  but  with  power  to  him  to  require  from  time  to  time,  if  such  market  value  should  decline, 
additional securitjreauivalent  to  their  diminution  in  value: — and  the  portion  of  the  prems.  received  by 
any  such  co.  requirea  to  be  deposited  under  this  Act  ma^  oe  invested  by  the  co.  in  any  such  Briti^  or 
forei^  stock  as  aforesaid,  and  such  stock  may  be  deposited  with  the  Receiver-General,  subject  to  the 
provisions  above  made  as  to  value,  and  diminution  m  value ;— but  all  such  stock  shall  be  replaced  by 
cash  or  investment  to  the  amount  aforesaid  within  tiiree  years  from  the  issue  of  the  licence  to  the 
CO.,  otherwise  such  licence  shall  be  void.  And  as  regards  any  such  co.  acting  on  the  mutual  principle 
in  such  wise  as  to  be  unable  legally  to  make  a  deposit  under  this  Act,  for  the  security  of  pol.-holden 
resident  in  Canada  the  deposit  may  be  for  the  general  benefit  of  all  its  membors,  but  the  co.  shall 
specify  the  fact  when  making  the  deposit  and  in  all  returns  made  or  pub.  by  them. 

Sec.  23  provides  that  list  of  licensed  cos.  be  pub.  quarterly.  Sec.  24  repeals  former 
Acts  from  commencement  of  this  Act.  * 

25.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  as  to  deposit  and  issne  of  licence  shall  not  apply  to  any  ins.  co.  incorp. 
by  any  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  late  province  of  Canada  if  incoip.,  or  to  be  incoxp.  under  an^ 
Act  of  any  one  of  the  provinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia  or  New  Brunswick,  so  long  as  it 
shall  not  carry  on  bus.  m  the  Dokninion  beyond  the  limits  of  tiiat  province  by  the  Legislature  or  Gov. 
of  which  it  was  incorp.,  but  it  shall  be  lawul  for  any  such  co.  to  avail  itself  of  the  Provisions  of 
this  Act. 

Then  follow  the  Schedules  : 

Form  A. — Statement  to  be  made  by  every  L.  or  accident  ins.  co.,  except  cos.  mentioned  in  sec.  15. — 
{Name  of  the  co.)  Assets  of  the  co. ;  liabilities  of  the  co. ;  amount  of  cap.  stock ;  amount  paid 
thereon ;  of  what  the  assets  of  the  co«  consist,  viz.  {insert  particulars) ;  total  prems.  received  during 
the  year ;  number  and  amount  of  pol.  issued  during  the  year ;  amount  of  claims  from  death  (or 
accident)  during  the  year ;  expenses  of  management,  agency,  etc«;  total  prems.  received  during  uie 
year  in  Canada  j  number  and  amount  of  pol.  issued  ouriag  the  year  in  Canada ;  amount  at  risk  on 
total  pol.  issued  m  Canada ;  number  and  amount  of  pol.  that  have  become  claims  in  Canada  during 
the  year  by  death  (or  accident). 

Form  B. — Statement  to  be  made  by  a  F.  or  guar.  ins.  co.,whose  deposits  are  not  less  than  tcOfOOo  dels, 
(except  COS.  mentioned  in  sec.  15),  re/erred  in  s«c.  4. — Assets  of  the  co. ;  liabilities  of  the  co. ;  amount 
of  cap.  stock;  amount  paid  thereon;  of  what  the  assets  of  the  co.  consist,  viz.  {insert Particulars)  \ 
amount  of  losses  paid  during  the  year ;  amount  of  losses  due  and  unpaid;  losses  adjusted  and  not 
due;  losses  in  suspense  and  waiting  further  proof;  losses,  the  payment  of  which  is  resisted,  and  for 
what  cause;  all  otner  claims  against  the  co. ;  amount  of  prems.  earned  for  the  past  year;  amount  of 
prems.  unearned  for  the  past  year :  number  and  amount  of  pol.  issued  during  the  year ;  amount  at  ride 
on  total  policies  in  force  in  Canada;  losses  in  Canada  paid  during  the  year;  ditto  adjusted  and  not 
due ;  ditto  in  suspense  and  waiting  for  further  proof ;  ditto  the  payment  of  which  is  resisted  and  for 
what  cause ;  all  other  claims  against  the  co. ;  premiums  earned  in  Canada  during  the  year ;  ditto 
unearned  in  Canada  during  the  year. 

Form  C. — Statement  to  be  made  by  a  P.  or  guar.  ins.cQ.  whose  deposits  are  under  loo/xyo  dols., 
except  those  referred  to  in  sec.  4. — ^Amount  of  prems.  received  during  the  year  on  risks  effected  in 
Canada,  less  25  p.c,  and  the  net  amount  of  losses  actually  paid ;  deposit  in  conformity  with  the 
and  sec.  of  the  said  Act ;  assets  of  the  co. ;  liabilities  of  the  cou  ;  amount  of  cap.  stock ;  amount  paid 
thereon ;  of  what  the  assets  of  the  co.  consist,  viz.  [insert  particulars) ;  amount  of  losses  paid  during 
theyear;  amount  of  losses  due  and  unpaid;  losses  adjusted  and  not  due;  losses  in  suspense  and  waiting 
for  nirther  proof;  losses,  the  payment  of  which  is  resisted,  and  for  what  cause ;  all  other  claims  against 
the  CO. ;  amount  of  prems.  earned  during  the  nast  vear  ;^  amount  of  prems.  unearned ;  amount  at  risk 
on  total  policies  in  force  in  Canada ;  losses  in  Canada  paid  during  the  year ;  losses  in  Canada  adjusted 
and  not  due ;  losses  in  suspense  and  waiting  for  further  pioof ;  losses,  the  pa]rment  of  which  is  resisted, 
and  for  what  cause ;  all  other  claims  against  the  co. ;  prems.  earned  in  Canada  during  the  year; 
prems.  unearned  in  Canada  during  the  year. 

Form  "D.— Statement  to  be  made  by  an  ins.  co.  referred  to  in  sec,  15. — ^TotaJ  prems.  received  during 
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8usi>ense  and  watting  further  proof;  losses  in  Canada^^  the  pa}rment  of  which  is  resisted,  and  for  what 
cause ;  amount  of  prems.  earned  for  the  past  year  in  Canada ;  amount  of  prems.  unearned  in  Canada. 

In  the  recent  session  of  the  Canadian  Legislative  Assemblv  (187^  a  bill  was  introduced 
to  extend  the  rights  of  property  of  married  women,  and  therein  were  contained  clauses 
similar  in  effect  to  those  contained  in  our  own  recent  Act     [Married  Women.] 

There  are  those  who  think  that  ins.  legis.  has  been  canied  quite  far  enough  for  the 
present  in  the  Dominion — and  that  it  will  be  wise  to  pause  and  perfect,  rather  than  invent 
We  join  in  that  view. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  offices  transacting  bos.  in  Canada  at  the  dose  of 
1 87 1,  showing  their  nationality,  amoimt  of  deposits,  etc.  Some  of  the  small  local  offices 
are  not  called  upon  to  make  any  return,  and  therefore  may  not  be  included.. 
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T.  OF  Ins.  Offices  Transacting  Bus.  in  Canada  under  Licence,  close  of  1871. 


Name  of  Co. 


^tna  of  Hartford 

^tna  of  Hartford 

Agricultural,  Watertown. 

Agricultural  Mutual 

Andes,  Cincinnati 

Atlantic  Mutual,  Albany. 

British  America 

Briton  Medical  

Canada  Life   

Commercial  Union    

Confederation  Life    

Connecticut  Mut 

Edinburgh  

Equitable    

Guardian 

Hartford  Fire 

Imperial ».. 

Isolated  Risk 

Lancashire 

Life  Asso.  of  Scotland  ... 
Liverpool,  Lond.  &  Globe 

London  Assurance  

London  and  Lancashire. . 

Mutual  Life    

National  Life 

New  York  

North  British  &  M 

Northern 

Phcenix    

Phoenix  Mutual,  Hartford 

Provincial  

Quebec  Fire   

Quebec  Fire  and  Life   . 

Reliance  Mutual    

Royal 

Scottish  Amicable 

Scottish  Fire  

Scottish  Imperial  

Scottish  Provident 

Scottish  Provincial    .... 

Standard 

Star 

Sun  Mutual 

Travellers   , 

Union  Mutual    , 


Nationality 
of  Co. 


»»  ColCTXt    ...... •••^. ••..•••... 


American. 
American. 
American. 
Canadian. 
American. 
American. 
Canadian. 

British. 
Canadian. 

British. 
Canadian. 
American. 

British. 
American. 

British. 
American. 

British. 
Canadian. 

British. 
.  British. 

British. 

British. 

British. 
Canadian. 
American. 
American. 

British. 

British. 

British. 
American. 
Canadian. 
Canadian. 
Canadian. 

British. 

British. 

British. 

British. 

'British. 

British. 

British 

British. 

British. 

Canadian. 

American. 

N.Brunswk 

Canadian. 


Nature  of  bus. 
Licensed. 


Deposit. 
Dollars. 


Name  and  Location  of 
Chief  Agent. 


F.,  In.  Marine 

Life. 

Fire. 

Fire. 
F.,  Inland  Ma. 

Life. 
F.  &  L  Mar. 
•     Life. 

Life. 
Fire  &  Life. 

Life. 

Life. 

Life. 

Life. 

Fire. 

Fire. 

Fire. 

Fire. 

Fire. 

Life. 
Fire  &  Life. 
Fire  &  Life. 

Life. 

Life. 

Life. 

Life. 
Fire  &  Life. 

Fire. 

Fire. 

Life. 
F.&In.Ma. 

Fire. 
Fire  &  Life. 

Life. 
Fire  &  Life. 

Life. 

Fire. 

Fire. 

Life. 

Life. 

Life. 

Life. 

Life. 
Life  &  Accidt. 

Life. 
F.  &  In.  Mar. 


53.00O 
140,000 

100,000 

25,000 

^0,000 

80,000 

50,000 

100,000 

50,000 

150,000 

50,000 

140,000 

150,000 

100,000 

100,000 

130,000 

100,000 

50,000 

100,000 

150,000 

150,000 

150,000 

75,000 

16,666 

60,000 

100,000 

150,000 

lOOyOOO 

100,000 
130,000 

24,547 
100,000 

150,000 

100,000 

150,000 

150,000 

100^  000 

50,000 
100,000 
150,000 
150,090 
100,000 

50,000 
140,000 
100^  000 

50,000 


R.  Wood,  )kif  ontreal. 

S.  Pedler  &  Co.,  Montreal. 

H.  Cline,  Kingston. 

D.  C.  Macdonald,  London. 

F.  B.  Beddome,  London. 
H.  C.  Allen,  Brantford. 
T.  W.  Birchall,  Toronto. 

J.  B.  M.  Chipman,  Montreal. 
A.  G.  Ramsay,  Hamilton. 
Morland,  Watson,  &Co. ,  Mon- 
W.  McCabe,  Toronto,  [treal. 
R.  Wood,  Montreal. 
D.  Higgins,  Toronto. 
R  W.  Gale,  Montreal. 
Simms  and  Denholm,  ditto. 
R.  Wood,  Montreal. 
Rintoul  Bros.,  MontieaL 
J.  Mangham,  jun.,  Toronto. 
W.  Hobbs,  Montreal. 
P.  Wardlaw,  Montreal. 

G.  F.  C.  Smith,  Montreal. 
R.  H.  Stevens,  Montreal. 
T.  Simpson,  Montreal. 
W.  Power,  Toronto. 
Livingstone  &  Co.,  Toronto. 
W.  Burke,  Montreal. 
Macdougall  &  Davidson,  do. 
Taylor  Bros.,  ditto. 
Gillespie,  Moffat,  Sc  Co.,  do. 
A.  R.  Betheme,  ditto. 

A.  Harvey,  Toronto. 
W.  L.  Fisher,  Quebec. 
A.  M.  Forbes,  Montreal. 
Jas.  Grant,  ditto. 
H.  L.  Routh,  ditto. 
J.  Nelson,  ditto. 
Oswald  Bros.,  ditto. 
H.  J.  Johnston,  ditto, 
Oswald  Bros.,  ditto. 
G.  W.  Ford,  ditto. 
W.  M.  Ramsay,  ditto. 

A.  W.  Lauder,  Toronto. 
M.  H.  Gault,  Montreal. 
T.  E.  Foster,  ditto. 
B.R.Corwin,  St.  Johns,  N.B. 

B.  Haldane,  Toronto. 


[Many  of  the  materials  upon  which  the  preceding  art.  is  based  have  been  most  kindly 
and  thoughtfully  supplied  to  us  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Ramsay,  F.I.  A.,  Man.  of  Canada  L.  Co., 
Hamilton  City.     We  hereby  tender  him  our  best  thanks.] 

CANCELLATION. — An  expunging  or  wiping  out  of  the  contents  of  a  document,  or  legal 
or  business  instrument. 

CANCELLATION  [Cancblment]  of  Pol.  of  Ins. — ^The  cancellation  of  a  pol.  of  ins.  has 
a  meaning  somewhat  different  from  the  preceding.  It  means  an  absolute  and  more  or 
less  immolate  discontinuance  of  the  contract  between  the  office  or  undeirwriter  and 
the  insured.  We  say  *'  more  or  less  immediate,"  because  the  conditions  of  each  particular 
contract  must  be  taken  into  account.  Nor  does  it  mean  a  simple  Discontinuance  of 
the  risk.  This  latter  can  only  take  effect  on  the  arrival  of  an  ordinary  period  of  renewal. 
A  canceiment,  in  the  sense  here  intended,  can  only  follow  s&me  act  or  occurrence  by  which 
the  nature  of  the  rish  has  become  changed  without  the  sanction  of  the  office^  or  of  the  inditd- 
dual  underwriter.  It  implies  a  FORFEITURE,  with  some  modi^tion  of  the  conse- 
quences flowing  therefrom,  viz.  to  the  extent  that  in  a  Cancelment  a  proportion  of  the 
unearned  prem.  is  usually  returned  by  agreement  between  the  parties.  It  will  be  con- 
venient to  look  at  the  subject  under  eadi  branch  of  Ins.  to  which  it  may  apply. 
Marine  Policies, — There  appears  to  have  been  a  custom  in  Marine  Ins.  to  cancel  pol. 
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in  certain  events  ;  more  particularly  in  the  case  of  change  of  ownership  of  the  subject- 
matter  insured.  Amould  lays  it  down  that  the  rescission  of  the  contract  must  be  the  act 
of  both  parties  to  it — ^the  insured  and  the  insurer.  "  The  ins.  broker,  acting  for  the 
former,  has  no  authority  merely  by  virtue  of  his  capacity  as  agent,  notwithstanding  the 
pol.  have  been  left  in  his  hands,  to  demand  or  consent  to  the  cancellation  of  the  poL" 
This  was  so  decided  in  the  case  of  Xenos  v.  Wickham^  in  1863.  Weskett  said,  1781  : 
**  It  is  everywhere  the  usage  when  underwriters  cancel  their  subs,  to  a  pol.,  for  there 
being  no  interest,  or  no  risk,  or  short  interest,  to  allow  them  to  retain  onehalf  p.c." 

Questions  of  considerable  nicety  sometimes  arise  regarding  Cancelment  Here  is  a  case, 
Baines  v.  Wood/all^  which  came  before  the  Courts  in  1859  :  A  vessel  ins.  against  fire  for 
12  months  ending  29th  July,  arrived  at  Liverpool  on  12th  April,  and  the  insured  wrote  a 
^  letter  to  the  ins.  broker,  proposing  a  cancellation  of  the  pol.  and  return  of  prem.  "  say 
from  1 2th  of  April.''  The  broker  sent  for  the  pol.,  ^*  to  put  forward  returns  for  cancella- 
tion," and  received  it.  On  the  21st  April  the  broker  cancelled  it,  on  the  terms  of  re- 
turning prem.  from  the  30th  April  to  30th  July,  allc^ng  a  custom  of  ins,  brokers  not  to 
reckon  broken  months.  The  ship  was  burnt  on  22nd  April ;  and  that  same  day  the 
insured  wrote  a  letter,  withdrawing  his  proposal  to  cancel,  as  he  had  then  received  no 
answer.  The  question  was  whether,  under  these  circumstances,  there  had  been  a  cancel- 
lation, and  on  what  terms.  Heldf  that  the  pol.  must  be  considered  cancelled  on  the 
terms  originallv  proposed,  and  in  conformity  with  which  the  broker  sent  for  the  poL 
The  plaintiff  therefore  lost  the  ins.,  and  recovered  the  difference  on  the  return  of  prem. 
from  the  12th  instead  of  the  30th  April.    [Returns.] 

Fire  Policics,'^CdiSe&  of  Cancelment  very  frequently  arise  under  Fire  pol.  In  the  case  of 
fire  pol.  upon  ships,  custom  comes  into  play.  In  regard  to  ordinary  fire  pol.  nearly 
everything  turns  upon  the  terms  of  the  contract.  We  do  not  recall  any  cases  in  point  in 
our  English  law-books ;  but  several  most  instructive  cases  have  been  before  the  American 
Courts.  Thus,  in  Getty.  National  Protection  Ins.  Co.,  1855,  the  facts  were  as  follow: 
A  condition  of  pol.  provided  for  cancelling  the  pol.  if  risk  should  be  deemed  undesirable, 
and  the  Co.  instructed  its  agent  to  cancel  the  pol. ;  but  instead  of  doing  so,  he  only  notified 
the  insured  of  the  Co.'s  desire  to  cancel,  and  at  the  same  time  agreed  with  insured  to  let 
the  pol.  remain  until  he,  the  insured,  could  effect  another  ins.  Heldf  that  the  pol.  was 
not  cancelled,  and  that  the  Co.  was  liable. 

But,  in  the  case  of  Fabyan  v.  Union  Mut.  F.  Ins.  Co.,  1856,  a  by-law  of  the  Co.  pro- 
vided that,  "  If  the  risk  be  increased  by  any  change  of  the  circumstances  disclosed  in  the 
application,  etc.,  the  pol.  shall  thereupon  be  void  imless  an  add.  prem.  and  deposit  shall 
be  settled  with  and  paid  to  said  Ca"  Afler  effecting  ins.,  plaintiff  put  up  7  add.  stoves 
in  the  building,  and  notified  defendants  thereof,  admitting  it  to  be  an  "  increase  of  risk." 
Defendants  replied,  declining  to  continue  the  ins.,  and  said  they  would  surrender  his 
prem.  note  without  charge.  Plaintiff  wrote  again  to  know  if  they  would  not  return  also 
the  cash  prem.  he  had  paid,  and  that  if  so  he  would  be  satisfied,  and  get  insured  else- 
where ;  the  Co.  replied  that  they  would  not,  but  would  make  no  assessment  on  his  note. 
Afterwards  the  property  was  destroyed  before  anything  was  done.  Held^  that  this  was 
notice  to  the  plaintiff  that  the  Co.  declined  to  assume  the  "  increased  risk,"  and  elected 
to  terminate  their  ins.  under  the  pol.  by  law ;  and  that  thereupon  the  pol.  was  void. 

Life  Policies, — ^There  is  no  custom  extant  r^arding  the  Cancelment  of  Life  pol.  If  the 
life  insured  travel  or  reside  beyond  the  limits  allowed  by  the  conditions  of  the  pol.,  and 
no  notice  be  given  to  the  office,  nor  any  required  extra  prem.  be  paid,  a  Forfeiture  of  the 
pol.  occurs.  An  ordinary  surrender  of  a  life  poL  for  a  consideration  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  Cancellation  known,  as  the  office  ceases  to  be  liable  on  the  poL  fix>m  the 
day  of  its  surrender. 

Accident  Ins,  Pol. — These  are  sometimes  cancelled  by  mutual  consent ;  as  on  change  of 
occupation,  or  for  a  pol.  of  another  class. 

In  other  branches  of  Ins.  there  is  no  custom  of  Cancelment ;  there  may  be  Substitu- 
tion OF  Risk  ;  or  Forfeiture. 

A  bill  may  be  filed  to  have  a  void  pol.  delivered  up  to  be  cancelled ;  and  this  whether 
it  is  void  by  reason  of  fmud  in  the  procurement  of  the  pol.,  or  has  become  so  by  reason 
of  the  violation  of  some  one  of  its  conditions.  But  it  is  discretionary  with  the  Court  to 
sustain  the  bill  or  not ;  and  therefore,  if  such  a  bill  be  filed,  after  a  loss  has  occurred,  to 
procure  a  decree,  cancelling  the  pol.  on  the  ground  of  fraud  in  obtaining  it,  as  the  fraud 
can  be  interposed  as  a  defence,  and  the  Co.  is  protected  against  unreasonable  delay  in 
bringing  the  action  by  a  clause  in  the  pol.,  the  bill  will  be  dismissed.  This  was  so 
determined  in  the  case  Hoar  v.  Bembridge  (Chairman  of  Sun  L.)  by  V.  C.  Malins, 
30th  July,  1872. 

When  Equity  relieves,  by  ordering  an  instrument  to  be  cancelled,  the  general  rule  is, 
that  the  party  m  whose  favour  the  decree  is  made  shall  do  equity  by  returning  the  con- 
sideration ;  although  this  rule  would  not  overrule  an  express  stipulation  for  the  forfeiture 
of  the  prems.  in  the  particular  case.  This  has  been  so  held  in  Uie  case  of  Barker  v. 
Walters^  1844  ;  and  in  Anderson  v.  Fitzgerald^  1853. 
CANCER  (from  the  Latin,  a  Crab), — A  disease  consisting  of  the  development  of  peculiar 
cells,  called  Cancer-cells,  accompanied  by  a  liquid  called  "  cancerous  juice,"  contained  in 
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the  Stroma  of  a  new  or  previously  existing  tissue.  The  term  is  derived  from  the  crab- 
like spreading  of  the  veins. — Hoblyn, 

The  deaths  from  this  cause  (Class,  Constitutional  ;  Order,  Diathetic)  in  England 
show  unfortunately  a  tendency  to  increase.  Here  are  the  figures  for  lo  years : — 1858, 
^33;  1859,  6676;  i860,  6827;  1861,  7276;  1862,  7396;  1863,  7479;  1864.,  81 17; 
1865,  7922  ;  1866,  8293  ;  1867,  8545— thus  showing  an  increase  of  from  334  per  million 
of  pop.  living  in  1858,  to  368  in  1862,  394  ift  1864,  and  403  in  1867.  Over  a  period  of 
15  years  ending  1864,  the  deaths  were  333  per  million. 

The  deaths  in  1867  were : — Males,  2650;  females,  5895.  Of  the  males  15  died  under 
5,  steadily  increasing  up  to  35  ;  between  35  and  45,  249 ;  between  45  and  55,  521  ; 
between  55  and  6^,  764 ;  between  65  and  75,  636 ;  between  75  and  85,  287 ;  between 
85  and  95,  35.  Of  the  females  20  died  under  5,  and  very  few  up  to  25  ;  between  25  and 
35,  263  ;  between  35  and  45,  878  ;  between  45  and  55,  1488  ;  between  55  and  65,  1578 ; 
between  65  and  75,  1106 ;  between  75  and  85,  431  ;  between  85  and  95,  47  ;  and  over 

95,  3- 

CANDIDATE  Life  Annu.  and  Loan  Co.,  founded  in  1843  as  a  proprietary  Ca  It  issued 
a  few  pol.,  but  its  afiairs  were  closed  in  the  following  or  next  succeeding  year.  Mr.  Geo. 
Duerr  was  Sec 

CANDIDATE  Life  Annuity  and  Family  Endowment  [No.  2]. — Another  Co.  under 
this  tide  was  projected  in  1845.  ^^^  ^^  believe  it  never  really  arrived  at  an  active  state 
of  existence. 

CANDLER  [or  Candeler],  Richard,  Mercer,  was  appointed  in  1574*  under  grant  from 
Queen  Elizabeth,  to  make  and  register  all  manner  of  assu.  pol. ,  intimations,  renunciations, 
etc.,  in  connexion  with  ins.  made  in  Lond.  at  that  period.    [Chambers  of  Ins.] 

CANDLES. — The  fires  in  Lond.  during  a  period  of  33  years  returned  as  arising  from  candles 
were  3218,  or  over  11  p.  c.  of  all  the  ascertained  causes  of  fire  ;  while  those  from  gas 
during  the  same  period  were  only  about  ^\  p.c.  of  the  ascertained  causes. 

CANEy  James  Charles,  commenced  his  ins.  career  with  the  National  Guardian  (No.  i)  ; 

from  thence  passed  about  1855  to  the  Lond.  and  Provincial  Provident,    In  1856  he  was 

connected  with  the  Herald  L.     He  was  afterwards  on  the  staff  of  the  Albert^  then  of  the 

Western.     He  was  next  (1864)  Assistant  Sec.  of  the  Financial  L.,  during  its  unhappy 

career.     He  passed  from  this  to  ins.  journalism. 

CANN,  William,  was  Sec.  of  the  West  of  England  from  1855  to  1868.  He  was  trained  to 
the  bus.  in  that  office,  and  having  passed  throu^  nearly  all  the  chief  departments,  he 
retired  in  1868,  after  55  years  of  active  service.  The  Chairman  and  Directors  spoke  in 
very  high  terms  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  discharged  his  duties,  and  the  staff 
presented  him  with  a  handsome  testimoniaL  Mr.  Cann  has  since  been  elected  a  Director 
of  the  CO. — a  well-merited  compliment. 

CANSDELLy  C.  S.,  was  Act  and  Man. — and  we  believe  founder — of  the  Solvency 
Guarantee  Asso.  (1852).  In  i%$^Yit  promoted  ihit  Mercantile  1^.  (No.  2).  In  1856  the 
first-named  Co.  became  reconstituted  under  the  new  title  of  Mercantile  Guarantee  Co., 
and  Mr.  Cansdell  became  its  Man.  Director,  which  position  he  occupied  until  the  Co. 
passed  into  liquidation  in  i860.  In  1858  he  publishea  a  pamphlet,  New  Method  of  Life 
Insurance, 

CANTERBURY  and  East  Kent  Fire  Office,  founded  at  Canterbury  in  1823.  Its  duty 
returns  paid  in  1825  amounted  to  >Ci3io  ;  in  1827  it  reached  ;f  1919.  In  the  following 
year  the  Co.  passed  out  of  existence. 

CANTILLONy  Philip,  Merchant  of  Lond.,  pub.  in  1759,  Analysis  of  Trade,  Commerce,  etc. 
He  is  one  of  the  few  writers  to  whom  Adam  Smith  has  made  special  reference.  All 
questions  bearing  upon  marine  ins.  which  appear  in  this  work  will  be  found  embodied  in 
these  pages  under  their  appropriate  heads. 

CANTON. — ^A  city  in  China,  with  a  pop.  estimated  at  z,ooo,ooa  In  1822  a  fire  occurred 
which  destroy^  15,000  houses.  In  1833  an  inundation  swept  away  10,000  houses  and 
1000  persons.  We  have  not  yet  heard  of  English  ms.  offices  penetrating  the  precincts 
of  this  city. 

CANWELLy  William,  was  Sec.  of  State  F.,  firom  1858.  He  had  formerly  held  a  position 
in  the  Times  F.  On  the  State  passing  into  liq.,  he  was  appointed  Liquidator.  In  1 861 
he  promoted  Empire  F.  and  L.     He  died  a  few  years  later. 

CAPE  of  Good  Hope,  formerly  called  Cape  Colony. — An  extensive  territory  belonging  to 
Gt  Brit.,  forming  the  S.  extremity  of  Africa.  On  the  W.  it.  is  bounded  by  the  Atlantic, 
and  on  the  S.  and  £.  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  In  1847  its  northern  boundary  was  defined 
to  be  the  Orange  River.  Area  therefore  about  170,000  square  miles.  The  temperature 
of  the  Colony  varies  much  in  different  localities ;  but  its  general  average  may  be  stated 
at  67*  20'  at  Cape  Town  ;  that  of  the  coldest  being  57**,  and  that  of  the  hottest  79**  Fah. 
The  extremes,  however,  have  a  much  i^der  range.  The  alternations  of  heat  and  cold  are 
frequently  great  as  well  as  sudden.  The  S.E.  wind  sometimes  begins  to  blow  with  all  the 
characteristics  of  a  simoom.  This,  although  very  disa^eeable,  is  not  r^arded  as  pre- 
judicial to  health  ;  and  the  statistics  of  the  colony  certamly  go  to  prove  that  there  are  few 
climates  in  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  human  life  is  more  likely  to  run  its  fullest 
course. — Imperial  GoMctteer, 
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The  pop.  in  1856  was  estimated  at  267,096 ;  in  1865  at  470,995. 

Mr.  J.  Simpson,  C.E.,  stated  at  the  Inst  of  Civil  Engineers  in  1844,  that  in  the  year 
181 7  he  had  examined  some  of  the  old  Dutch  fire  engines  and  apparatus  here,  where  the 
Dutch  system  remained  in  the  same  state  as  at  the  capture  of  the  colony  in  1804.  The 
workmanship  of  the  pump-barrels  and  valves  was  excellent,  and  the  style  of  construction 
would  be  creditable  to  the  shops  of  our  best  makers  in  the  present  day. 

There  are  several  local  ins.  offices  for  F.  ins.,  F.  and  L.,  F.  and  Trust,  etc.,  of  which 
we  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  complete  schedule  in  the  Appendix.  The  first — South 
African  F.  and  L. — was  founded  in  183 1. 

In  the  '*  Stamp  and  Licences  Act,  1864,"  relating  to  this  colony,  but  not  applying  to 
Natal,  there  are  certain  enactments  r^arding  the  conduct  of  F.  ins.  bus.  which  require 
to  be  noticed.  By  s.  11,  F.  pol.  and  their  renewal  receipts  are  charged  at  the  rate  of  6d. 
for  every  £iQO  or  fraction  of  £100  ins.  .  .  .  Pol.  and  receipts  duly  stamped  are  required 
to  be  delivered,  subject  to  a  penalty  on  the  sec.,  or  accredited  agent,  to  the  informer  for 
any  omission.  By  s.  17,  licences  are  required,  for  which  a  duty  is  charged  of  is,  for  each 
;^ioo  of  the  cap.  of  every  joint-stock  co.  carrying  on  bus  in  the  colony.  The  term  'joint- 
stock  CO.'  is  defined  to  mean  (i)  every  co.  having  a  cap.  stock  divided  into  shares,  of  which 
CO.  the  chief  seat  or  place  of  bus.  is  within  the  colony;  (2)  every  such  co.,  of  which 
the  chief  seat  or  place  of  bus.  is  not  within  the  colony,  '^  but  of  which  any  of  the  dealings 
shall  by  the  deed  or  other  instrument  regulating  such  co.,  be  described  as  to  be  carried  on 
within  the  colony ;  but  the  licence  of  every  such  last-mentioned  co.  shall  be  reckoned 
upon  one-half  instead  of  the  whole  of  its  subs.  cap. ;  "  (3)  and  *' when  any  joint-stock 
CO.  is  not  such  a  co.  as  has  been  above  described,  but  is  one  doing  business  in  the  colony 
through  the  instrumentality  of  some  agency  in  the  colony,  then  such  last-mentioned  co. 
shall  ann.  take  out  a  licence  of  the  value  oi  £$oi**  (4)  and  every  local  director,  mandatory 
or  agent,  of  such  last-mentioned  co.  who  shall  transact  any  bus.  or  advertise  as  such, 
when  sudi  licence  has  not  been  taken  out,  is  made  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  j^'ioo^ 
to  be  recovered  by  the  Distributor  of  Stamps  by  civil  action  in  any  competent  court. — 
Bunyon. 
CAPER. — A  light-armed  vessel  of  the  17th  century  used  by  the  Dutch  for  privateering. 
CAPITAL. — The  fund  of  a  trading  co.  or  corp.,  frequently  Gdled  the  "capital  stock"  of 
the  CO.     The  term  has  other  meanings,  as  applied  to  the  nation,  or  to  individuals. 

A  good  deal  of  discussion  has  from  time  to  time  arisen  regarding  the* necessity  for,  and 
benefit  or  otherwise  of,  cap.  in  Ins.  Asso.  Some  writers  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say,  or 
imply,  that  all  branches  of  ins.  may  be,  and  should  be,  carried  on  so  as  to  be  self-sustain- 
ing. This  is  a  theoretical  view  ;  or,  if  it  can  be  applied  in  practice  at  all,  it  can  only  be 
so  applied  in  the  case  of  Life  Ins.  or  Annu.  Asso.  We  may  say  of  every  other  branch  of 
ins.  bus.  that  some  cap.  at  starting  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  point  to  be  arrived  at 
is  how  to  strike  the  happy  mean,— viz.  to  have  a  cap.  sufficient,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
inspire  confidence  and  thus  bring  business  ;  and  not  so  larg;e,  on  the  other  hand,  as  to 
absorb  an  undue  share  of  the  profits  of  the  bus.  when  so  obtained.  It  is  obvious  here 
that  the  nature  of  the  bus.  to  be  undertaken  becomes  an  important  element  of  consideration. 

The  earlier  Ins.  Asso.  were  almost  without  exception  mut,  founded  on  the  principle 
of  mut.  contribution  ;  that  is  to  say,  an  entrance  tee,  and  some  small  specific  payment 
for  expenses  and  otherwise,  was  paid  bv  the  members  in  the  first  instance ;  and  the  sub- 
sequent contributions  were  regulated  by  the  good  or  bad  fortune  of  the  enterprise.  As 
firequently  as  disasters  arose,  a  pro  rata  contribution  was  levied  on  the  members.  This 
uncertain  mode  of  operation  applied  alike  to  Fire,  Life,  Annu.,  and  other  branches  of 
ins.  bus.  save  Marine.  The  Fire  offices  were  among  the  first  to  adopt  the  principle  of  a 
certain  contract — the  payment  of  a  fixed  prem.  in  consideration  of  being  indemnified  by 
an  ample  cap.  against  loss.     This  was  towards  the  close  of  the  17th  century. 

Regarding  Marine  Ins.,  it  had  become  a  long-established  usage  that  such  risks  should 
be  undertaken  by  individual  underwriters,  who,  however,  were  prudent  enough  to  take 
but  very  small  lines  on  each  individual  risk.  With  the  expansion  of  commerce  difficulties 
arose.  Larger  ships  were  employed ;  and  more  valuable  cargoes  were  placed  on  board. 
Some  change  in  the  practice  became  imminent.  But  the  power  of  associated  cap.  was 
hardly  understood  in  the  times  of  which  we  are  speaking.  A  few  chartered  trading 
cos.  had  been  formed ;  but  these  had  not  been  uniformly  successful :  and,  where  success- 
ful, they  had  been  too  prudent  to  proclaim  their  success  from  the  house-tops.  The 
rapacity  of  monarchs  with  empty  exchequers  constituted  a  greater  element  of  danger 
than  the  most  forlorn  of  mercantile  adventures.  It  was  only  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  1702-14,  that  the  use  and  power  of  associated  cap.  came  to  be  really  understood. 
'  The  South  Sea  Co.  taught  us  our  first  lesson  in  commercial  finance ;  and  in  the  end 
opened  our  eyes  to  the  consequences  of  inflated  credit. 

It  vras  during  this  South  Sea  mania  that  Ins.  Cos.  were  first  projected  with  large 
capitals.  For  convenience  of  memory  call  it  1720 — it  really  commenced  a  few  years 
earlier.  While  some  of  the  schemes  of  that  period  were  being  investigated  b^  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown,  it  was  urged  Upon  them,  over  and  over  again,  that  if  ins.  Cos., 
having  large  capitals,  were  found«l,  "  the  merchants  of  foreign  nations,  in  alliance  or  at 
peace  with  us,  would  now  prob.  be  induced  in  great  numbers  to  make  their  ins.  in  Lond., 
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and  thereby  bring  an  add.  benefit  to  the  kingdom."  The  aigument  succeeded,  in  so  far  as 
that  the  King  and  Pari,  were  induced  to  sanction  the  formation  of  two  marine  ins.  asso. 
each  having,  at  least  for  that  period,  veiy  considerable  capitals.  Numerous  projects  having 
laige  cap.  were  set  on  foot  for  other  Sranches  of  ins.  bus.,  but  were  denied  legislative 
sanction.  The  South  Sea  panic  came ;  and  we  hear  no  more  of  Ins.,  or  indeed  of  any 
other  projects,  with  large  capitals,  for  fully  half  a  century. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  loth  centuxy,  Ins.  enterprise  was  again  in  the  ascendant.  The 
few  ins.  asso.  which  had  survived  the  South  Sea  period,  and  more  particularly  the 
Equitable  Life,  which  had  become  completely  founded  in  1762,  had  shown  results  which 
indicated  great  scope  for  the  employment  of  cc^.  Beyond  which,  Adam  Smith  had  said, 
in  his  fVealth  0/ Nations,  first  pub.  1776  : 


This  statement,  coming  from  such  an  authority,  had  very  great  weight ;  so  ins.  cos.  with 
large  capitals  became  the  fashion  :  at  last,  the  rage. 

The  next  phase  was  but  the  natural  one.  The  large  profits  realized  b^  the  Ins.  Asso. 
opened  the  eyes  of  pol  .-holders,  and  they  began  to  desire,  and  to  claim  participation. 
The  science  of  Life  Contingencies  had  become  developed  \  and  the  operations  of  the  Life 
offices  had  emerged  from  the  stage  of  doubt  and  doubting  to  one  of  reasonable  certainty. 
Besides,  were  not  the  mut.  offices  pulling  down  the  argument  for  large  capitals  in  that 
branch  of  ins.  bus.?  The  discussion  now  turned  really  upon  what  was  the  smallest 
amount  of  cap.  on  which  a  life  office  might  be  founded  ;  and  when  even  that  might  be 
dispensed  with.     We  may  elance  at  one  or  two  of  the  writers  of  this  period. — 

Mr.  Geo.  Farren  said  (1023) :  *'  The  period  at  which  a  subs.  cap.  may  be  fairly  said  to 
be  worse  than  useless  is  when  the  ann.  income  firom  prems.  trebles  the  amount  of  the 
largest  single  risk."  He  was  at  that  time  Resident  Director  of  the  Economic,  His  views 
underwent  some  change  when  he  afterwards  held  a  similar  position  with  the  Asylum. 
What  would  have  become  of  the  policy-holders  in.  the  last-named  co.  if  the  subs.  cap. 
had  been  discharged  ? 

Mr.  Charles  Babbage,  in  his  Cemparative  Vtew^  1826,  said  : 

Since  the  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  life^  arising  from  the  natural  uncertainty  of  its  duration,  is 
considerably  lefts  than  that  which  occurs  m  the  price  of  most  commodities,  a  person  who  deals  in 
securities  dependent  on  lives  requires  less  cap.  to  cany  on  his  bus.  than  one  who  trades  to  an  equal 
extent  in  any  other  species  of  merchandize. 

In  the  following  year  (1827)  Mr.  Babbage  gave  evidence  before  the  Pari.  Committee 
on  Friendly  Sos.  As  this  question  of  cap.  was  then  attracting  a  good  deal  of  attention, 
he,  at  the  request  of  the  Committee,  entered  more  minutely  into  ^e  subject : 

Supposing  the  laws  of  mort.  applicable  to  a  class  of  assurers  to  be  known,  what  cap.  will  be  necessary 
in  order  to  meet  all  the  probable  deviations  from  that  law  ?  Let  ns  suppose  5000  persons  forming  a 
•o.,  and  that  from  the  T.  they  employ  xoo  deaths  may  be  expected  ann.  If  each  is  insured  for  £1000, 
the  question  is,  what  cap.  is  sufficient  for  them  to  commence  with — is  it  ;^5ooo,  or  j^5,ooo,ooo  ?  T  have 
seen  no  attempt  to  answer  such  a  question  on  just  principles ;  all  the  remarks  I  have  met  with  on  the 
subject  appear  to  me  vague,  because  they  rest  on  no  accurate  enumeration  of  facts,  and  the  results 
are  not  legitimately  deduced  even  from  the  assumed  facts.  ...  In  the  first  place,  some  chance  must 
be  agreed  upon,  which  the  body  are  willing  to  risk.  It  would  be  folly  to  take  so  small  a  cap.  that  it 
should  be  only  xo  to  z  against  the  so.  becoming  insolvent ;  but  it  would  be  unnecessary  caution  to 
take  so  large  a  cap.,  that  it  should  be  ten  millions  to  one  against  the  same  event  hapi)enine.  ^  What 
the  proper  risk  is  must  be  determined  by  the  opinion  of  prudent  persons^  not  by  any  calculation ;  it 
will  differ  in  different  circumstances,  ana  in  the  opinion  of  different  individuals.  It  will  be  sufficient 
for  my  supposition  to  assume  that  the  so.  are  satisfied  if  their  T.  are  such  that  it  shall  be  ten  thousand 
to  one  against  their  cap.  being  exhausted. 

The  next  circumstance  on  which  the  amount  of  cap.  depends  is  the  rate  of  profit  added  to  the  pay- 
ment which  the  T.  of  mort.  they  employ  requires  for  each  contract.  If  the  body  subs,  a  sufficient  cap. 
at  the  commencement,  no  addition,  or  only  a  small  one,  is  necessary.  If  they  commence  without  any, 
a  considerable  addition  to  the  calculated  payments  would  be  necessary  at  first,  in  order  to  provide,  by 
its  accumulation,  a  sufficient  cap. 

Another  and  a  most  difficult  question'remains.  We  have  supposed  5000  persons  forming  a  so^  con- 
stantly kept  up  to  that  number,  or  near  to.it,  either  above  or  below,  and  that  according  to  the  T.  they 
use,  zoo  persons  are  expected  to  die  in  each  year.  In  the  first  place  we  must  ascertain,  bv  calculation 
from  their  T.  of  mort..  the  limit  which  it  is  ten  thousand  to  one  that  the  number  of  deatns  in  any  one 
year  will  not  exceed.  Let  us  suppose  that  it  is  found  diat  it  is  ten  thousand  chances  to  one  against 
more  than  200  persons  dying  within  the  year.  Then  it  is  necessary  that  for  the  first  year  their  cap. 
should  be  such  as,  when  added  to  the  total  ann.  pajrments,  it  shall  just  equal  the  sum  due  to  the 
representatives  of  the  200  persons  who  have  died. 

Some  of  the  considerations  here  evolved  have  been  touched  upon  in  our  art.  Averages, 
Doctrine  of. 

In  this  same  year  (1827)  Mr.  Barber  Beaumont,  the  founder  and  Man.  of  the  Provident 

L.,  delivered  an  address  to  the  members  of  that  inst.,  wherein  he  offered  the  following 

sagacious  obs. : 

We  now  see  the  wisdom  of  having  limited  ourselves  to  a  comparatively  small  orig.  cap,  viz.  ^250,000. 
In  concerns  of  this  kind  the  subs,  reasonably  require,  and  are  equitably  entitled  to  part  of  the  profits 
which  the  money  they  have  advanced  and  risked  tends  to  procure.  In  our  case  the  periodical  allotments 
of  profit  now  jrield  us  an  int.  of  about  4  p.c.  in  add.  to  tne  int.  on  our  orig.  deposits  [paid-up  cap.]  ; 
but  if  we  had  started  with  a  cap.  of  ;^2,ooo,ooo,  the  int.  on  the  same  add.  of  profit,  dispersed  over  such 
an  extended  cap.,  would  only^  have  yielded  us  a  Malf^,c.  with  the  int.  on  the  deposits,  or  perhaps  ^ 
or  5  p.c.  div.  after  2Z  years'  risk  aaa  labour. 
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This  was  very  neatly  and  very  accurately  put  He  then  travels  away  from  his  own 
CO.,  and  takes  a  survey  of  what  was  going  on  in  this  direction  elsewhere  about  this  period  : 

But  in  the  new  ins.  offices  which  have  been  set  up  dnrinfi^  the  late  rage  for  joint-stock  cos.,  z,  4,  and 
oven  5  millions  are  the  capitals  with  which  they  set  out.  Such  lar|^  caps,  could  not  be  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  indemnity,  unless  it  were  seen  that,  by  the  lowering  of  the  rates  [prems.],  the  bus.  was 
likely  to  become  a  losing  one ;  and  tibat  unless  large  caps,  were  raised  to  cover  a  coarse  of  heavy 
losses,  the  cos.  would  not  last  long  enough  to  satisfy  the  projectors  for  their  trouble.  Bit/  the  large 
caps,  have  had  a  more  immediate  use.  Share-buyers  did  not  look  to  conditions  or  consequences ; 
they  and  their  successors  were  accordinglv  bound  to  effect  ins.  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  tkeir 
shares.  Thus  by  compelling  the  shareholders  to  effect  ins.  themselves  m  their  own  office,  whether  they 
had  real  occasion  to  ms.  or  not,  and  extending  their  number  to  a  vast  amount,  a  bus.  was  at  once 
created  sufficient  to  give  employment  to  an  estab.  of  directors,  bankers,  solicitors,  clerks^  etc.  ^  But  a 
bus.  thus  forced  can  never  be  a  beneficial  one  to  the  shareholders.  If  a  man  have  occasion  to  ins.  he 
will  naturally,  without  compulsion,  prefer  an  office  in  which  he  is  a  shareholder,  provided  it  be  as  good 
a  one  as  any  other ;  but  if  it  be  inferior^  it  is  very  hard  that,  in  add.  to  having  been  entrapped  into  a 
bad  concern,  he  should  be  compelled  to  lay  out  more  money  to  ins.  in  it,  in  order  to  keep  it  going.  If 
he  have  not  occasion  to  ins.,  it  is  still  more  hard  upon  him  that  he  should  be  compelled  to  do  so ;  .  .  . 
but  they  are  sometimes  let  off  upon  the  condition  that  they  bring  oUiers  to  ins.  to  the  required  amount 
in  their  stead.  But  it  is  not  always  agreeable  to  go  about  beeging  for  relief  in  this  manner,  particularly 
when  it  is  seen  that  after  all  the  profits  (if  any)  when  divided  among  a  large  co-partnery  can  never  be 
adequate  to  the  obligations  to  which  every  shareholder  binds  himself  and  his  successors.  We  ac- 
coroingly  see  that  the  shares  in  these  compulsory  offices  are  generally  at  a  discount;  and  that  the 
sharehialders  after  a  time  dissolve  them  if  they  can. 

This  was  a  very  accurate  picture  of  the  course  of  events  at  that  period. 

Mr.  Charles  Ansell  said  before  the  Select  ParL  Committee  on  Joint-Stock  Cos.,  1841  : 

As  to  L.  assu.  offices^  if  they  are  based  upon  proper  principles,  though  probably  some  amount  of 
cap.  may  be  essential  in  the  first  instance,  I  very  much  doubt  whether  a  large  cap.  is  useful ;  it  is 
rather  useless,  or  worse  than  useless,  to  have  a  large  paid-up  cap.,  or  even  a  large  nominal  cap. 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  the  then  Act.  of  the  Lofua  Life^  said  he  entirely  agreed  with  Mr.  AnselL 
This  question  of  cap.,  though  so  much  discussed,  could  never  be  regarded  as  finally 
disposed  of  until  after  the  appearance  of  the  Report  of  the  Pari.  Committee  on  Assu. 
Asso.  which  sat  in  1853.  Before  that  Committee  nearly  all  the  leading  Act.  of  that  day — 
and  some  few  of  another  category — were  called  to  give  evidence ;  and  it  will  be  of 
permanent  value  to  record  in  brief  form  their  individual  views  on  this  one  point.  We 
take  the  witnesses  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  called. 
Mr.  John  Finlason,  Gov.  Act.  : 

No  great  cap.  is  necessarv  to  set  agoing  a  L.  ins.  office,  if  honestly  conducted,  and  if  the  expense 
of  management  is  prudently  kept  down,  because  every  prem.  of  assu.  for  the  whole  life  com- 
prehends not  merely  the  risk  of  life  at  the  commencement  of  the  ins.,  but  also  a  portion  of  cap. 
sufficient  to  lay  up  a  stock  to  meet  the  claims  ultimately.  .  .  .  The  funds  for  the  man.  of  an  office  is 
a  cap.  of  another  kind,  which  in  my  opinion  ought  to  be  created  by  funds  advanced,  either  by  the 
proprietors,  or  borrowed  on  the  faith  that  they  can  be  returned  at  some  fixture  day ;  for  it  is  plain  that 
the  man.  of  a  L.  ins.  office  upon  an  extensive  scale,  which  entails  at  the  present  day  an  immense 
amount  of  adv.,  cannot  be  conducted  very  cheaply ;  and  the  funds  necessary  for  that  purpose  cannot 
come  out  of  the  prems.,  which  are  calculated  to  meet  the  claims  on  the  pols.    (565). 

Mr.  Charles  Ansell,  Act  of  Atlas,  etc. : 

Now  for  all  purposes  of  L.  assu.  a  large  cap.  is  certainly  not  necessary.  I  have  not  myself  perceived 
anv  evil  to  come  from  the  estab.  of  mut.  assu.  sos.,  who  for  die  most  part  have  no  paid-u^  cai>. ;  but 
still  there  may  be  a  degree  of  risk  in  the  early  progress  of  an  inst.,  which  should  make  it  wise,  for 
that  reason  alone,  to  say  that  there  should  be  some  means  for  meeting  possible  earlv  claims,  which 
might  exceed  the  amount  of  prems.  received  to  meet  them.  But  the  mam  reason  which  I  should  have 
for  suggesting  the  requirement  of  cap.  is  that  it  appears  to  be  the  only  test  for  the  position  in  society 
occupied  by  those  who  £»und  such  important  inst.    (796). 

Mr.  W.  T.  Thomson,  Act.  of  the  Standard  and  Colonial,  called  : 

You  consider  some  paid-up  cap.,  both  in  the  case  of  proprietary  offices  and  mut.  offices,  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  pur^se  of  defraying  the  preliminary  expenses  and  early  contingencies  of  the 
office  ?•— I  do.  Ana  it  is  with  that  view  you  recommend  Uiat  this  paid-up  cap.  should  be  provided 
for  ? — It  is  one  reason.  Would  one  of  your  views,  in  requiring  that  paid-up  cap.,  be  that  you  should 
have  some  test  of  the  respectable  position  in  society  of  parties  promoting  new  asso.  offices,  and  also 
of  their  bond  fide  intentions  with  regard  to  Uie  pubhc  I — Certainly.    (879-81). 

Mr.  J.  J.  Downes,  Act.  of  the  Economic  : 

I  think  a  guarantee  fund,  in  the  infancy  of  a  life  assu.  so.,  is  a  very  important  thing.  .  .  .  For  tlie 
purpose  of  giving  confidence  to  the  public  do  you  think  it  is  necessary  ?— For  the  purpose  of  giving 
conndence  it  is.^  If  a  person  wishing  to  assu.  nis  life,  knew  he  had  a  guarantee  of  ;^jo,ooo  or  ;^o,ooo 
in  common  to  himself  and  all  others,  he  would  feel  more  confidence  in  the  so.  than  11  there  were  only 
j^^ooo  or  ^10,000;  therefore  if  a  guarantee  cap.  can  be  obtained  without  great  expense  to  the  so.,  1 
think  it  should  be  done,  though  I  do  not  think  it  absolutely  necessary  for  the  bus.  of  life  assu.  .  .  . 
Do  you  know  any  office  without  a  guarantee  fund  ? — I  do  not,  but  I  think  all  ought  to  have  some 
guarantee  fund.    (1190-1207). 

Mr.  T.  R.  Edmunds,  Act.  of  Legal  and  General : 

Then  is  it  your  opinion  that  all  new  offices,  not  to  speak  of  those  particular  offices,  ought  to  have 
a  certain  amount  of  cap.  in  the  first  instance  to  pay  the  extraordinary  expenditure  of  tibe  first  flew 
years  ? — I  think  there  ought  to  be  some  kind  of  guarantee  that  they  should  reserve  a  sufficient  amount 
equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  pol.  Otherwise  do  you  consider  that  the  office  would  be  in  a  safe  con- 
dition as  regards  its  powers  to  meet  the  losses  of  uie  assured  ? — I  do  not ;  it  is  an  essential  point  that 
the  office  shall  always  be  in  possession  of  the  sum  representing  the  value  of  all  its  pol.    (1252-3). 

Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  then  Act.  of  Mutual : 

My  own  opinion  is  that,  from  the  great  competition  prevailing  at  present,  it  is  impossible  to  carry 
on  an  office  without  a  guarantee  fund— without  a  paid-up  guarantee  fund  I  should  say  in  the  present 
day,  because  the  expenses  are  so  greatly  increased  that  you  would  require  in  every  case  some  rand  to 
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&ll  back  upon,  in  order  to  meet  the  risks  (1^23).  .  .  .  How  wonld  yon  estimate  the  extent  of  the 
necessity  ot  a  guarantee  fund  in  each  case  P—vTaere  is  no  particular  rule  that  can  be  laid  down.  .  .  . 
I  conceive  a  cap.  of  from  ^^30,000  to  ;^5o,ooo  reserved  as  a  guarantee  cap.,  independent  of  what  is 
necessary  to  estab.  the  bus.,  would  always  form  a  sufficiently  safe  guarantee  fund  for  any  co.  (z6o9-ix). 

Mr.  Samuel  Ingall,  Act  oi  Imperial: 

Do  you  think  that  a  paid-up  cap.  in  the  first  instance  is  indispensable  to  the  safe  estab.  of  assu. 
offices  ?— Quite  indispensable  in  my  opinion.  (1759).  ...  I  should  like  to  add,  with  regard  to  cap., 
that  the  amount  should  be  ver^  much  m  proportion  to  the  liabilities  undertaken  ;  I  think  that  £sofiOO 
should  be  the  smallest  sum  which  a  so.  should  commence  assu.  lives  with.    (1896). 

Mr.  Charles  Jellicoe,  Act.  oi  Eagle : 

Is  it  also  your  opinion  that  a  paid-up  cap.  in  every  case  should  be  insisted  upon  previous  to  a  new 
office  being  estab.  ? — I  think  it  should,  and  that  some  such  sum  as  ;^zo,ooo  is  only  reasonable  under 
present  circumstances.  Do  you  think  ;^xo,ooo  would  be  enough?— I  think  it  is  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.    (2004-5). 

Mr.  F.  G.  P.  Neison,  then  Act.  oi  Medical  Invalid : 

Then  you  consider  it  essential,  at  the  commencement  of  the  inst.,  that  it  should  have  cap.  I — ^It  is 
impossible  to  estab.  an  inst.  with  the  activity  which  I  think  necessary  and  prudent  to  call  into  action 
without  money :  very  few  people  will  so  devote  themselves  to  the  interests  of  an  office  without  some 
guidftro  quo.  (2277).  .  .  .  Then  you  would  consider,  in  the  case  of  mut.  offices,  as  in  the  case  of 
proprietanr  offices,  an  orig.  subs.  cap.  from  some  source  or  other  was  necessary  to  give  security  and 
ncilities  tor  the  success  of  the  office  ?— I  do  not  think  for  security,  but  for  facility ;  I  think  it  quite 
possible  a  mut.  office  may  be  formed  without  cap.,  if  they  will  regulate  the  amount  assured  upon  each 
Life  so  as  to  prevent  any  disaster ;  in  fact  such  cos.  have  been  so  formed.    (2285). 

Mr.  J.  A.  Higham,  then  Act.  of  the  Royal  Exchange: 

I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  look  on  a  paid-up  cap.  as  of  importance  as  a  guarantee 
of  the  bona  fides  of  the  parties  who  set  up  any  office  1 — That  is  the  onljr  nound  on  which  I  would  ask 
to  have  it  made  a  legislative  enactment.  As  a  matter  of  opinion,  I  think  it  highly  desirable  to  have 
a  proprietary  subs.  cap.  (24^1).  .  .  .  You  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  eveir  co.  ought  to  have  a 
paid-up  cap. ;  do  you  conceive  that  that  paid-up  cap.  should  be  the  same  in  all  cases,  whatever  the 
extent  of  the  co.  ? — As  a  matter  of  opinion  I  hold  that  the  cap.  ought  to  vary,  and  ought  to  have 
reference  to  the  prob.  amount  of  the  co.'s  engagements.  .  .  .  (2533). 

Mr,  John  Hornby,  then  Act.  of  Prince  of  Wales  Life  : 

I  am  in  favour  of  a  paid-up  cap. ;  a  small  one,  not  as  a  ^arantee  of  the  bona  fides  of  the  under- 
taking, but  because  the  bus.  will  increase  much  more  rapidly  with  money  than  without  it ;  the  same 
amount  of  bus.  will  be  done  in  3  years  that  would  otherwise  be  done  in  6.    (2561). 

Mr.  £.  J.  Farren,  Assistant  Act.  of  Asylum  Life : 

Do  you  approve  of  the  principle  of  offices  starting  in  the  first  instance  upon  a  paid-up  cap.  ^— 
Decidedly.  On  what  ground  do  you  consider  that  necessary  ? — ^I  consider  that  it  is  implied  by  the 
very  nature  of  assu.  calculations ;  I  consider  that  the  question  of  cap.  and  no  cap.  is  precisely  the 
question  of  dependent  and  independent  risks.    (26x9-20). 

Mr.  K  Ryley,  Consulting  Act. : 

The  introduction  of  cap.  into  assu.  offices  has  been  the  source  of  a  ^preat  deal  of  harm,  althons^ 
of  a  great  deal  of  benefit  also :  the  harm  that  it  has  done  has  been  this — that  life  assu.  is  no  longer 
considered  as  a  sort  of  social  inst.,  but  as  a  matter  of  trade  and  barter ;  different  cos.  with  cap.  come 
into  the  field  and  get  as  much  bus.  and  profit  as  they  can.     (2822^. 

Mr.  Alexander  Colvin,  Act.  United  Mut.  Mining  L. 

Do  you  think  any  reasonable  amount  of  paid-up  cap.  would  give  a  security  to  the  public  in  r^^ard 
to  reaiixing  the  profit  ? — ^No ;  the  ultimate  security  of  the  public  must  depend  on  the  prem.  The  only 
use  of  cap.  is  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Neison,  to  facilitate  the  carrying  on  of  bus.  in  the  first  instance. 
Chairman  :  To  spend  it  all  I — To  s^end  it  all.    (2926). 

Mr.  Alexander  Robertson,  Act.  of  Indisputable  L. 

What  is  your  opinion  about  the  payment  up  of  a  certain  portion  of  cap.  as  a  security  for  these 
offices  ? — I  think  the  payment  of  cap.  of  any  xind  is  extremely  hurtful.  ...  A  cap.  is  totally  in- 
consistent with  the  pnnciple  of  mut.  assu.    (3407-8). 

Mr.  Geoige  Taylor,  then  Assistant  Registrar  of  Joint-Stock  Cos.,  said  before  the  same 

Committee : 

A  large  cap.  is  an  expensive  thing  to  an  ins.  co.,  without  being  of  much  corresponding  advantage ; 
what  I  should  wish  would  be  simply  to  require  a  deposit  sufficient  to  furnish  a  security  uat  the  co.  is 
composed  of  persons  who  can  be  safely  entrusted  with  the  funds  paid  into  its  hands.  (371).  ...  I  do 
not  think  the  bus.  of  L.  assu.  requires  cap.  The  profits  of  L.  assu.  do  not  flow  out  of  ue  employment 
of  cap.  as  in  other  cases.    (398). 

The  numbers  at  the  dose  of  the  paragraphs  are  the  references  to  numbered  paragraphs 
of  reported  evidence. 

Dr.  Farr  said  in  his  famous  letter  in  12th  Report  of  Reg. -Gen.,  pub.  same  year  (1853) : 

It  is  clearlv  in  this,  as  in  most  other  trades,  disadvantt^^eous  to  employ  more  cap.  than  is  required 
to  carry  on  the  bus.  safely,  as  in  proportion  to  its  amount  the  rate  of  profit  is  diminished. 

It  is  quite  noticeable  that  there  was  not  one  of  these  authorities  who  attempted  to 
support  the  theory  of  a  lai^e  cap.  for  the  bus.  of  L.  ins.  Certainly  a  large  cap.  is  not 
requisite.  Many  of  the  offices  which  now  have  it  would  be  only  too  thanluul  if^it  could 
be  repaid  without  the  process  of  reconstituting  the  co.  which  it  generally  involves.  Our 
own  view  is  that  no  life  office  should  be  hereafter  formed  with  a  Urger  cap.  than  jf  50,000 
— of  which  at  least  one  half  should  be  paid  up ;  for;^20,ooo  will  be  required  for  deposit 
under  the  L.  Ins.  Law  of  1870. 

There  is  a  method  by  which  the  security  of  cap.  may  be  obtained,  without  trenching 
upon  the  profits  of  the  pol. -holders,  and  it  is  this  :  an  asso.  requires  the  guarantee  of  a 
VOL.  I.  29 
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Ins.  Office  was  the  office  then  existing  for  regulating  Marine  Ins. ;  and  the  underwriters  of 
marine  poL  also  undertook  these  risks  against  captivity.     [Chambers  of  Ins.] 

In  171 1  there  was  projected  in  Lond.  the  Original  Office  for  Ins,  Officers  and  Seamen^ 
Sums  of  Money  on  their  being  LOST  or  TAKEN,  and  relieving  their  Widows  and  Orphans, 
yfe  shall  give  some  more  details  concerning  it  under  hist,  of  Life  Ins.  In  the  same  year 
another  similar  Ins.  project  "for  the  encouragement  of  navigation  for  masters,  mates,  and 
other  seafaring  men  that  are  burnt,  simk,  or  taken^  This  will  also  be  spoken  of  again 
under  Life  Ins. 

In  the  Ordm.  oiJConigsberg{?^v^iAXi  Maritime  Laws],  promulgated  1730,  there  is 
the  following : 

X.  All  ins.  on  expected  gain,  wagen,  or  such  inventions,  future  freight-moneys,  seamen's  wages, 
and  men's  lives,  are  universally  torbid,  and  declared  of  no  force ;  the  seamen  are,  however,  permitted 
to  ins.  what  goods  and  effects  they  may  have ;  nor  is  any  one  goin^  on  a  hazardous  voya^  prohibited 
from  ins.  by  a  pol.  lawfully  executed  a  certain  sum  of  money  for  his  ransom  in  case  of  being  taken. 

The  Hamburg  Ins.  Ordin.  of  1 731  contains  the  following  : 

Title  zo. — Of  assu,  agutfut  risk  from  the  Turkt^  and  upon  men's  lives. — I.  Although  according 
to  the  regulation  in  art.  yii.  of  title  4,  the  risk  against  the  Turks  is  commonly  included,  when  an 
ins.  is  made  against  the  risk  of  the  sea  in  general,  yet  when  the  same  is  made  upon  the  risk  against 
the  Turks  only,  whether  it  be  with  respect  to  the  ship,  or  gooA%^  or  the  liberty  and  life  of  any  person, 
then  the  assurer  is  only  answerable  for  that,  and  for  no  other  nsk  of  the  sea  whatever. 

II.  In  all  assu.  which  regard  the  ransom  of  a  person  out  of  Turkish  slavery,  or  the  lives  of  them,  if 
in  the  latter  case  they  should  be  killed  in  fighting  against  the  Turks,  or  die  in  slavery  before  they  are 
redeemed,  the  policies  numbers  5  and  6  hereto  annexed  shall  be  made  use  of,  as  before  mentioned ;  and 
the  name,  station,  and  quality  of  the  person  upon  whose  liberty  and  li£e  the  assu.  is  made  must  always 
be  express'd  therein. 

III.  As  soon  as  advice  is  received  that  the  person  ins.  upon  is  taken  and  carried  in  by  the  Turks, 
the  assurers  shall,  within  the  space  of  two  months^  pay  the  respective  sums  they  have  underwrote, 
without  deducting  2  p.c.  as  otherwise  is  usual,  in  full  of  the  stock  for  redemption  of  slaves  at  the 
Admiralty  here,  and  from  thence  the  money  is  not  to  be  delivered  to  the  party  who  undertakes  the 
redemption  of  the  person  out  of  slavery,  till  the  prisoner  is  actually  at  liberty,  and  arrived  on  the 
Christian  shore. 

IV.  If  a  person  carried  into  slavery,  and  upon  whom  assu.  is  made  for  his  liberty  and  ransom  only, 
but  not  for  his  life  at  the  same  time,  happens  to  be  killed  in  an  engagement,  or  dies  before  he  is 
redeemed,  then  the  money,  in  case  the  assurers  have  already  paid  it,  shall  be  returned  to  them,  only 
zo  p.c.  01  the  sum  underwrote  is  to  be  left  behind  for  the  benefit  of  the  wife  and  children  of  thie 
deceased,  and  as  to  an^hing  else  the  assu.  becomes  thereby  void. 

y.  But  if  the  assu.  is  at  the  same  time  likewise  or  more  particularly  made  upon  the  life  of  any 
person,  that  is  to  say,  in  case  such  person  was  to  die  in  slavery  before  redeemed,  or  oe  killed  in  an  en- 

Sagement  against  the  Turks,  or  otherwise  die  a  natural  or  accidental  death,  by  water  or  on  shore,  during 
le  voyage,  then  the  assurers  must  pay  the  sum  underwrote  by  them  to  the  party  that  made  the  assu.. 
within  the  usual  time  immediately  afiter  advices,  that  may  be  depended  upon,  have  been  receivea 
thereof  and  been  duly  intimated  to  them. 

VI.  By  risk  from  the  Turks  is  only  and  merely  the  danger  from  actual  Turks  and  Barbandnx,  and 
not  firom  other  pirates  or  cniizers  at  sea. 

The  forms  of  pol.  referred  to  above  are  then  given  ;  they  are  numbered  5  and  6.  The 
former,  which  is  a  L.  poL,  will  be  given  under  Life  Ins.     The  other  is  as  follows  : 

VI. — Policy  against  risk  from  ike  Turks,  and  on  the  money  to  he  paid  for  ransom. — ^We,  the  under* 
written  assurers,  for  us  and  our  heirs,  assure  unto  .  .  .  ,  each  of  us  the  respective  sum  signed 
hereundemeath,  at  .  .  .  p.c.  prem.,  upon  the  person  of  ...  ,  sailing  as  ...  on  board  of  the  ship 
called  ...»  bound  from  .  .  .  to  .  .  .  ,  or  if  this  ship  should  happen  to  be  lost,  or  by  any^  other  means 
rendered  incapable  to  finish  her  voyage,  then  upon  such  ship  or  ships,  whereon  he  shall  embark 
himself  in  orcier  to  complete  the  aforesaid  voyage,  and  on  every  way  whatever,  whether  by  water  or 
by  land.  Pray  God  conduct  him  in  safety  1  We  t^e  upon  ourselves  tne  hazard  and  risk  of  the  liberty 
of  ihis  person,  the  said  .  .  .  ,  in  case  he  should  be  taken  prisoner  by  any  Turkish,  Moorisk^  Barbarian, 
or  other  un-Christian  pirates  and  cruizers,  and  be  carried  by  them  into  any  of  their  ports  into  slavery. 
And  if  such  a  misfortune  should  happen  to  him,  which  God  forbid  I  then  we  promise  to  pay  the  sums 
by  us  respectively  here  underwrote  into  the  public  bank  of  this  city  for  the  redemption  of  slaves, 
towards  his  release  and  ransom,  within  2  months  at  furthest  after  certain  advice  has  been  received  ot 
his  being  taken,  and  upon  proaucing  this  pol. ;  vrith  this  proviso  however,  that  these  sums  we  have 
underwrote  hereunto  snail  oe  employed  to  no  other  purpose  but  the  ransom  and  release  of  the  person 
above  mentioned,  and  whatever  may  depend  upon  procuring  him  his  libert]r>  We  consequently  submit 
ourselves  in  all  these  respects  to  the  Ordin.  of  this  City  of  Uamburf,  relating  to  assu.  and  averages, 
with  all  the  clauses  and  conditions  thereof,  whether  printed  or  addea  hereunto  in  vrriting,  which  latter 
shall  be  equally  valid  with  the  printed  ones,  or  even  preferable  to  them.  For  the  true  performance 
whereof  vre  bind  all  our  goods  and  chattels,  without  nraud  or  deceit.  Thus  agreed  by  ...  ,  Sworn 
Broker,  Hamburg,  the  ... 

The  Ins.  Ordin.  of  Bilboa,  1738,  which  in  the  main  merely  re-enacts  the  provisions  of 
an  earlier  Ordin.  of  1560,  after  forbidding  ins.  on  imaginary  gains,  and  on  men's  lives, 
continues : 

XIII.  But  all  sailors  and  passengers  may  freely  get  the  liberty  of  their  persons  insured;  and  in 
this  case  the  pol.  shall  contain  the  name,  habitation,  aee.  and  condition  of  him  who  f^cts  himself  ins. ; 
his  marks  ana  other  circumstances  that  shall  distinguiui  him :  and  the  name  of  the  ship,  the  anchoring^ 
place  where  she  is,  and  the  port  she  is  bound  to ;  the  sum  to  be  paid  in  case  of  capture,  or  bondage, 
as  well  for  the  ransom  as  charges  of  returning ;  to  whom  the  money  is  to  be  delivered ;  and  under  what 
penalty ;  si^ifying  the  term  m  which  the  ransom  ought  to  be  made,  by  what  means,  and  in  whose 
care  the  soliciting  of  it  shall  be  committed. 

XIV.  If  it  should  happen  that  the  assurer  having  complied  with  the  remittance  of  the  money  ins. 
for  the  redemption  of  the  captive  or  prisoner,  he  should  die  before  being  ransomed,  or  at  liberty ;  the 
recovery  of  the  money  whicn  the  insurer  shall  have  disbursed  and  remitted  for  the  said  ransom  or 
liberty  shall  remain  for  his  account  and  risk,  because  in  such  case  it  shall  belong  to  him. 

In  the  Amsterdam  Ins.  Ordin.  of  1744  there  were  special  provisions  r^^arding  ins. 
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against  captivity,  and  a  form  of  pol.  was  provided.  The  clauses  relating  hereto  [xiii.  and 
xiv.]  and  the  form  of  pol.  we  have  already  given  under  Amsterdam,  Ins.  Ordin.  of. 

The  Ins.  Ordin.  of  Copenhagerty  1746,  says,  '*  No  ins.  are  to  be  allowed  on  uncertain 
and  precarious  things  ;  or  imaginary  or  such  kind  of  profit,  or  on  the  men's  lives,  except 
for  ransoming  from  Tltrks  and  pirates  ^^ 

The  Ins.  Ordin.  of  Stockholm^  under  date  20th  Oct,  1750,  says  : 

Art.  9.  Of  insuring^  ike  ransom  of  seafaring  persons  in  case  of  being  taken  h^  the  African 
corsairs. — I.  Under  this  int.  are  understood  only  the  dangers  and  accidents  to  which  a  seafaring 
person  is  or  may  be  liable  (rom  Turkish,  Moorish^  or  Barbarian  ships,  or  corsairs,  exclusively  of 
pirates,  unless  it  be  otherwise  agreed  on  betwixt  the  insurers  and  the  insured. 

II.  A  seafaring  person  being  taken  by  the  afore-mentioned  nations,  and  carried  into  slavery,  the 
insurer  shall,  without  any  deduction  of  the  2  p.c.  usual  in  other  cases,  and  within  the  term  of  a  month 
after  proper  and  certain  proofs  are  made  ox  the  capture,  pay  to  the  true  owner  of  the  pol.  the  sum 
therein  insured  on  his  person. 

The  form  of  pol.  given  in  this  Ordin.  for  this  branch  of  ins.  greatly  resembles  that  of 
Hamburg. 

Magens,  a  most  learned  writer  upon  marine  and  other  branches  of  ins.,  in  his  Essay 
OH  Ins,,  pub.  1753,  says,  "All  Ordin.  of  ins.  allow  such  contracts  to  be  made  regarding 
captives  m  slavery ;  but  the  contracts  are  to  subsist  no  longer  than  the  bondage  does,  or 
till  the  person  be  redeemed. 

In  Ricard's  Negoce  d^ Amsterdam^  pub.  about  the  middle  of  last  century,  we  find  the 

following : 

The  24th  art.  of  the  first  Ordin.  of  Amsterdam  [we  do  not  think  the  Ordin.  of  1598  is  here  referred  to] 
prohibits  the  making  ins.  on  any  lives  whatsoever ;  and  man^  people  confound  /I'Arnn^  with  life,  imagining 
that  ins.  the  one  was  not  more  lawful  than  the  other ;  whicn  occasioned  many  difficulties  between  ti^e 
owners  of  ships  and  their  captains,  bound  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  adjacent  parts,  tokere  tkey  run 
tke  risk  of  being  taken  by  tke  Turks  when  at  war  with  them  ;^  and  on  tlie  least  rupture  that  we  now 
have  with  any  one  of  the  States  of  Barbary.  tke  captains  designed  for  tke  Mediterranean  will  by  no 
means  sail  till  tkeir  owners  kave  insured  3  or  4000  guilders  upon  tkeir  liberty ^  in  order  to  redeem 
tkem  witk  tkis  money ^  "w  case  tkey  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  taken. 

Mr.  Francis,  in  his  Annals^  Anecdotes,  etc.,  1853,  gives  the  following  passages  in 
elucidation  of  the  necessity  of  ins.  against  captivity  : 

And  in  those  days  there  was  not  merelv  a  risk  of  storm  and  ^irlwiad.  Mao  was  more  cruel  than 
the  tempest ;  and  the  gallejrs  of  the  Turks  were  then  as  much  feared  by  the  masters  of  trading  vessels 
as  the  corsairs  of  the  Algerine  were  dreaded  at  a  later  period.  They  roved  the  seas  as  if  they  were 
its  masters ;  they  took  the  vessels,  disposed  of  the  casgo  in  the  nearest  market,  and  sold  the  navigators 
like  cattle.  The  only  wav  of  mitigating  this  terrible  calamity  was  by  some  mode  of  ins.,  to  procure 
their  rescue  if  taken ;  and  we  find  that  to  attain  so.  desirable  a  result  they  paid  a  certain  prem.  to  their 
merchant  freighters,  who  in  return  bound  themselves  to  pay  a  sufficient  sum  to  secure  the  navigators' 
freedom  within  15  days  alter  the  certificate  of  their  captirity,  the  erdinacy  days  of  grace  being  lessened 
on  such  policies. 

In  those  days  also,  when  crusades  were  common,  and  men  undertook  pilgrimages  from  impulse  as 
much  as  from  religion,  it  was  desirable  that  the  palmer  should  perform  his  vow  with  safety,  if  not  with 
comfort.  The  chief  danger  of  his  journey  was  captivity.  The  ballads  of  the  fifteenth  century  are  fiiU 
of  stories  which  tell  of  pilgrims  taken  prisoners,  and  ot  Emirs'  daughters  releasing  them ;  but  as  Uie 
release  by  Saracen  ladies  was  more  in  romance  than  realitv,  and  could  not  be  calculated  upon  with 
precision,  a  personal  ins.  was  entered  into  by  which,  in  consideration  of  a  certain  payment,  the  assurer 
agreed  to  ransom  the  traveller,  and  thus  the  palmer  performed  his  pilgrimage  as  secure  from  a  long 
captivitv  as  monejr  could  make  him.  It  is  true  that  his  care  for  his  personal  safety  may  detract  somewhat 
from  a  nigh  religious  feeling ;  but  truth  is  sadly  at  variance  witn  sentiment,  and  the  pilgrims  of  the 
Crusading  period  were  but  too  glad  to  lessen  the  chances  against  them. 

We  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  doubt  but  that  these  captivity  ins.  led  very  much  up 
to  the  practice  of  L.  ins.,  or  that  they  were  often  substituted  for  it  in  States  where  L. 
ins.  was  forbidden.  [Casualty  Ins.]  [Ins.  Wagers.]  [Life  Ins.] 
CAPTURE. — The  taking  by  an  enemy  as  a  prize,  in  time  of  open  war,  or  by  way  of  reprisals, 
with  intent  to  deprive  the  owner  of  all  dominion  or  right  ot  property  over  the  thing  taken. 
It  is  deemed  lawful  when  made  by  a  declared  enemy,  lawfully  commissioned,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  war ;  unlawful  when  it  is  made  otherwise*  Its  l^ality  or  illegality 
does  not  affect  the  liability  of  the  underwriteiSi  as  asaiast  the  insuied  :  whether  lawful  or 
unlawful,  he  is  equally  liable.' — Emerigon  ;  Amould, 
The  ordinary  pol.  of  marine  ins.  contains  the  following : 

Touching  the  Adventures  and  Perils  which  we  the  assurers  are  content  to  bear  and  do  take  upon  us 
in  this  voya«e,  they  are  of  the  seas^  men-of-war,  fire^  enemies,  pirates,  rovers,  thieves,  jettisons,  letters 
of  mart  and  countermart,  surprisals,  taking  at  sea,  arrests,  restraints  and  detainments  of  all  kings, 
princes,  and  people,  of  what  nation,  condition,  or  quality  soever. 

Far  on  the  horizon's,  verge  appears  a  speck, 

A  spot — a  mast — ^a  sail — an  arm^  deck. — ByrorHs  Corsair. 

The  underwriter  takes  upon  himself  the  burden  of  all  loss  or  damage  thus  occasioned, 
whether  it  consist  of  injury  to  the  vessel's  hull,  spars  and  rigging,  by  an  enemy's  shot  or 
shell,  or  by  other  hostile  acts,  or  the  total  destruction  of  the  property  insured,  by  the 
operation  of  the  same  causes.  As,  however,  merchant  vessels  do  not  generally  offer 
resistance  to  the  attack  of  an  armed  ship,  the  casualty  which  most  frequently  results  from 
hostilities  is  capture. — Mc Arthur. 

Captured  property  is  not  considered  to  have  been  diverted  from  its  original  owner  until 
it  has  undergone  sentence  of  condemnation  in  a  legally  constituted  court  of  the  enemy 
[Prize  Courts]  ;  but  the  insured  may  abandon  to  the  underwriter^  and  claim  for  a  totu 
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loss  on  first  hearing  of  the  capture.  If  the  abandonment  is  accepted  by  the  underwriter, 
the  insured  receives  all  he  can  claim  under  his  pol.,  and  all  right  of  salvage  passes  to  the 
underwriter.     [Abandonment.] 

If  the  insured,  on  the  capture  of  the  property,  foregoes  his  right  to  abandon,  and  elects 
to  litigate  the  capture,  he  cannot  reverse  his  decision  while  the  circumstances  remain  the 
same ;  but  in  the  event  of  such  a  change  occurring  as  to  render  the  loss  absolutely  total, 
the  right  to  recover  a  total  loss  revives.  This  was  so  determined  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber 
in  June,  1870. — Stringer  v.  English  and  Scottish  Marine^  re  the  ''Dashing  Wave." 

All  necessary  expenses  incurred  in  the  redemption  or  recovery  of  captured  proper^  are 
recoverable  under  the  pol.,  except  the  ransom  of  Brit,  ships  from  an  enemy,  which  is 
illegal  under  the  22  Geo.  III.  c.  25  ;  but  this  prohibition  applies  exdusivelv  to  ransom  from 
enemy's  capture,  and  does  not  extend  to  compensation  paid  by  a  neutral  to  a  belligerent, 
or  ransom  paid  to  a  pirate,  all  of  which  are  recoverable  as  a  general  average  loss. — 
Amould;  Mc Arthur. 

Insurers  are  liable  for  aU  damages  and  chaiges  proceeding  from  any  capture,  detention, 
or  reprisal,  except  it  can  be  proved  that  the  insured  designedly  concealed  drcumstances 
from  them,  which  he  knew  might  expose  the  ship  to  such  accidents,  and  therefore  would 
not  declare  them  to  avoid  giving  more  than  a  common  prem.  :  but  whatever  contraband 
goods  may  have  been  clandestinely  shipped  by  other  people,  unknown  to  the  insured,  and 
the  vessel  thereby  exposed  to  a  capture  or  detention^  cannot  in  any  shape  prejudice  his 
ins.,  unless  the  insured  stipulated  that  the  underwriters  should  be  free  of  captures^ — 
Afagens,  1755. 

If  a  ship  is  driven  by  stress  of  weather  on  an  enemy's  coast,  and  there  captured,  it  is  a 
loss  by  capture,  and  not  by  the  perils  of  the  sea. — Green  v.  Elmslie^  1794* 

Where  a  ship  was  ins.  for  a  voyage  or  a  cruise  of  3  months,  and  taken  by  the  enemy 
within  that  time,  but  before  she  was  carried  infra  prcesida  hostis,  was  retaken  by  an 
Englishman,  and  was  at  the  time  of  the  action  a  living  ship  : — Heidi  to  be  a  total  loss  ta 
the  insured. — Pondy.  King^  1747- 

If  a  poL  is  on  a  ship  bound  to  a  foreign  port,  until  she  is  24  hours  moored  in  safety 
there,  and,  previously  to  such  ship's  arrival  at  her  destined  port,  an  embargo  is  laid  on  all 
English  vessels  in  that  port,  and  she  on  entering  is  also  detained,  and  her  crew  made  pri- 
soners of  war,  the  insured  is  entitled  to  recover. — Minett  v.  Anderson^  I794< 

Where  a  neutral  ship  is  arrested  at  sea  by  a  belligerent  cruiser,  and,  under  suspicion  of 
having  enemy's  goods  on  board,  is  carried  for  search  and  adjudication  into  a  hostile  port« 
as  the  result  may  be  the  condemnation  of  ship  and  cai^^o,  but  more  especially  as  the  act 
is  done  in  time  of  war,  and  as  a  warlike  measure,  this  is  rather  to  be  esteemed  a  capture 
than  a  simple  arrest,  and  accordingly  is  primd  facie  a  ground  of  abandonment.  This  was 
so  held  in  the  case  of  Barker  v.  Blaies,  1808.     See  also  Marshall,  and  Emerigon, 

A  poL  was  effected  on  6500  bags  of  coffee,  warranted  ''free  from  capture,  seizure,  and 
detention,  and  all  consequences  thereof,  and  free  from  all  consequences  of  hostilities,  riots 
and  commotion."  The  coffee  was  shipped  on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  New  York.  At  the 
time  of  the  ship  sailing  a  war  had  broken  out  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States  of 
America ;  and  as  an  act  of  hostility,  a  light,  which  had  usually  indicated  the  position  of  Cape 
Hatteras,  was  extinguished.  The  war  and  the  extinction  of  the  light  were  unknown  to  the 
captain,  and,  from  ignorance  of  the  latter,  he  fell  out  of  his  reckoning,  and  ran  ashore.  Certain 
persons  on  the  coast  had  recovered  120  bags  of  coffee,  when  they  were  interrupted  by  soldiers, 
who  appropriated  the  120  bags,  and  prevented  others  being  saved.  The  captain  and  crew 
were  taken  prisoners.  But  for  this  interference,  icxx>  more  bf^  might  have  been  saved  before 
the  breaking  up  of  the  ship : — I/eld,  that  the  loss  of  the  ship  was  by  perils  of  the  sea,  and 
not  "by  the  consequences  of  hostilities"  within  the  meaning  of  the  pol.  ;  that  as  the 
1 1 20  bags  were  lost  by  reason  of  the  interference  of  the  soldiers,  that  loss  was  covered 
by  the  exception,  and  the  insurers  were  not  liable ;  but  that  for  the  remainder  the  insurers 
were  liable,  as  for  a  loss  by  the  perils  of  the  sea. — lonides  v.  Universal  Marine  Ins.  Co., 
Common  Pleas,  1863. 

Where  the  pol.  contains  such  words  as  these^  "warranted  free  from  capture,  seizure, 
and  detention,  and  the  consequences  of  any  attempts  thereat,  and  all  other  consequences 
of  hostilities,"  it  means  that  the  insured  takes  upon  himself  the  burden  of  such  conse- 

auences,  and  therefore  that  in  such  cases  they  do  not  constitute  any  portion  of  (he  perils 
tie  underwriter  insures  against.  They  are,  as  it  were,  Med  out  of  the  risk  covered  by  the 
pol.  The  last>quoted  case  {lonides  v.  Universal  Marine)  may  be  considered  the  leading 
case  upon  this  point.    [Clauses  restricting  Underwriter's  Liability.] 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  incidents  of  Capture  are  of  a  very  complex 
character.  We  do  not  intend  to  pursue  them  in  detail.  They  will  come  before  us  nrom 
time  to  time  under  various  heads. 

The  law  of  warlike  capture  derives  its  rules  from  the  assumption  that  conununitiet  are 
remitted  to  a  state  of  nature  by  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  and  that,  in  the  artificial 
natural  condition  thus  produced,  the  institution  of  private  property  falls  into  abeyance  so 
far  as  concerns  the  belligerents. — Maine's  Ancient  jLmo. 

The  Ins.  Ordin.  of  Amsterdam^  I744y  contuned  a  special  scheme  of  ins.  for  the 
ransom  of  ships  and  lading  captured.    [Ransom  of  Ship  or  Cargo.] 
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In  1 801  M.  de  Marten,  a  French  writer,  pub.  an  Essay  on  Privateers*  Captures^  and 
particularly  Recaptures^  according  to  the  Laws,  Treaties^  and  Usages  of  the  Maritime 
Pouters  of  Europe^  etc.  Mr.  T.  H.  Horn  pub.  a  trans,  of  the  same  with  notes  in  the 
same  year. 

In  181 5  Mr.  Henry  Wheaton  pub.  in  N.Y.  his  famous  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Maritime 
Capture  and  Prines.    It  is  a  work  of  the  hi^est  authority,  but  is  now  very  scarce. 

At  the  Social  Science  Congress  held  at  Birmingham  in  1868,  the  question  of  Capture 

engaged  a  good  deal  of  attention.    The  Piesidenty  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  thus  introduced 

the  subject : 

The  two  gniTe  qaestions,  uliether  priTate  property  at  sea  should  be  ezemiyt  from  capture  during:  "^n^t 
and  under  what  circumstances  oujgrht  a  change  of  nationality  to  be  authorized,  important  as  the^are 
to  other  countries,  are  even  more  important  to  Elngland,firom  the  vastness  of  her  commercial  relations, 
and  the  almost  universality  of  her  political  interests.  .  .  .  Tlie  right  of  seizure  is  now  founded,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  upon  the  principle  that  when  a  State  is  at  war,  its  subjects  are  at  war  also ;  and  the 
question  must  ultimately  reemve  itself  to  the  issue,  whether  war  shall  be  carried  on  between  the  Govs., 
or  between  the  entire  pop.  of  difFereot  couBtries.  On  the  one  aide  it  will  be  anped  that  the  loss  ana 
suffering  inflicted  upon  tne  peaceful  traders  of  a  belligerent  power  are  cruel  andimpolitic ;  on  the  other, 
that  as  war  is  an  evil  of  so  extreme  a  kind  it  ought  only  to  be  undertaken  in  the  hope  of  securing  peace. 
So — subject  to  the  mitigations  which  Christianity  has  enforced— whatever  entails  upon  the  wrong-doing 
State  the  f^naX^at  pain  and  inconveniences  will  lead  to  the  speediest  redress  and  the  earliest  cessation 
of  hostilities. 

The  President  of  the  Jurisprudence  Department,  the  Right  Hon.  W.  N.  Massey,  also 

dilated  upon  the  subject  in  his  opening  address  ;  while  the  acting  Chairman  of  the  same 

Department,  Mr.  W.  Vernon  Harcourt,  entered  very  fully  into  many  of  the  practical 

considerations  involved.     At  the  same  Congress,  Mr.  £.  C.  Clarke,  Barrister-at-Law, 

raised  the  question  in  a  direct  form,  by  a  well-written  paper.  Ought  Private  Property  at 

Sea  to  be  Exempt  from  Capture  during  War  t    A  paper  on  the  same  subject,  by  Lord 

Hobart,  was  also  read.    An  important  discussion  followed ;  but  nothing  was  done,  or  could 

be  done,  but  to  draw  attention  to  such  reforms  in  the  practice  as  may  be  practicable. 

[Abandonment.]    [Detention.]    [General  Average.]    [Occasional  Clauses.] 

[Prizes.]    [Salvage.]    [Warranties.] 

CAPTURE  OF  Persons,  Ins.  against.— See  Captivity  Ins. 

CARBUNCLE  (Order,  Zymotic  ;  Class,  Miasmatic).— The  deaths  from  this  cause  in  England 
show  now  very  slight  fluctuations.  For  ten  consecutive  years  they  have  been  as  follows  : 
1858,  246;  1859,  236;  i860,  247;  1861,  193;  1862,  206;  1863,  237;  1864,  266; 
1865,  265  ;  1866,  228  ;  1867,  235.  Over  a  period  of  fifteen  years  ending  1864  they  have 
averaged  12  to  each  million  of  the  pop.  living. 

The  deaths  in  1867  were :  Males,  164  ;  Females^  71.  The  deaths  are  very  small  in 
numbers  in  the  early  ages,  and  increase  steadUy  up  to  about  70,  and  then  decrease  at  the 
more  advanced  ages. 

In  a  paper  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Guy,  read  before  the  Brit.  Asso.  at  Glasgow,  in  1855,  On 
the  Fluctuations  in  the  Number  of  Births^  Deaths^  and  Marriages,  and  in  the  Number  of 
Deaths  from  Special  Causes,  in  the  Metropolis  during  the  last  15  Years  from  1840  to  1854 
itulustve,  this  learned  writer  said : 

The  group  which  comes  next  in  order  to  Z]rmotic  diseases  is  one  which  ohvioosly  owes  its  ^lace  to  the 
circumstance  of  its  comprising  one  disease  at  least  which  has  of  late  years  become  epidemic,  and  has 
thus  obtained  a  right  to  be  placed  itself  in  the  Zymotic  group,  namely,  Carbuncle,  This  disease,  which 
in  the  first  7  years  of  the  15  caused  a  number  of  deatha  vaxymg  firom  i  to  4,  in  the  last  7  years  caused 
a  number  of  deaths  vaxying  from  7  to  36. 

Dr.  Challis,  who  gave  evidence  before  the  Committee  on  Adulteration  of  Food,  etc.,  1856, 
said,  '*  He  believed  that  the  disease  called  Carbuncle,  which  had  much  increased  among 
the  lower  classes,  was  to  be  traoed  to  the  extensive  use  oi  diseased  meat.  Even  the  higher 
classes  were  not  exempt"  '*He  knew  of  one  instance  of  a  butcher  who  never  ate  a 
morsel  of  the  meat  he  sold  himself  for  this  reason." 

CARCATUS. — Loaded ;  as  a  ship  with  cargo  on  board. 

CARO  System. — The  card  system  as  applied  to  mort  obs.  has  many  advantages.  Suppose 
it  to  be  intended  to  test  the  mort.  experience  of  a  L.  office  at  a  given  date,  and  for  the 
first  time.  The  leading  details  of  every  pol.  on  the  register  should  be  written  on  a 
separate  card — that  is,  one  card  for  each  pol — viz. :  sum  insured ;  name  of  insured ;  age — 
date  of  birth  ;  date  of  ins.  ;  number  of  pol.  ;  whether  accepted  at  ordinary  or  special 
rates ;  whether  with  or  without  profits ;  whether  whole  life  or  short  term.  The  cards 
when  completed  can  then  be  classed  in  relation  to  any  of  the  ibregoing  details,  and 
re-classed  as  often  as  occasion  may  require.  They  can  also  be  stowed  away  in  a  small 
space,  and  can  be  used  at  any  subsequent  investigations  The  system  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  J.  J.  Downes,  late  of  the  Economic,  for  the  purpose  of  specially  testing  the  continued 
experience  of  that  So.,  and  was  adopted  by  all  the  offices  contributing  to  the  mort.  ex- 
perience, 1869,  resulting  in  Experience  Taauk  X^o.  2. 

CARDIAC  (prooerly  JCardiac,  from  the  Greek,  />&^  4Air^).— Relating  to  the  heart. 

CARELESSNESS  of  Masters  and  Sailors. — ^This  was  one  of  the  risks  insured  against 
in  the  pols.  of  marine  ins.  issued  under  the  Ins.  Ordin.  of  Amsterdam,  1 744.  [Amsterdam, 
M.  Ins.  Ordin.  of.] 

CAREY,  £.,  Underwriter  of  Globe  Marine  since  its  estab. 

CAREYy  Geo.  G.,  Teacher  of  Mathematics,  Commercial  Inst.,  Woodford,  pub.,  in  1818, 
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A  Compute  System  of  Theoretical  and  Mercantile  Arithtnetic^  comprehending  a  Full  View  of 
the  various  Rules  necessary  in  Calculation,  with  Practical  Illustrations  of  the  most  matericU 
Regulations  and  Transactions  that  occur  in  Commerce,  particularly  Int.,  Stocks,  Annu.^ 
Marine  Ins. ,  Exchange,  etc. ,  etc.    Compiled  for  the  use  of  the  students  at  the  Commercial 
Inst,  Woodford.     This  book  has  still  a  verv  good  reputation. 

CARGO. — ^The  lading  of  a  ship ;  the  merchandize  or  wares  contained  and  conyeyed  in  a  ship. 
[Deck  Cargoes.] 

CARIES. — ^This  term,  used  in  a  medical  sense,  denotes  rottenness  or  decay. 

CAR  LISLE  9  City  of  (County  Cumberland). — A  frontier  town  of  England,  wherein  for 
many  ages  a  strong  garrison  was  kept.  Just  bdow  the  town  the  famous  Picts*  wall 
began ;  and  here  also  ended  the  Roman  highway.  But  our  present  interest  centres  in  the 
dty  entirely  on  account  of  obs.  taken  therein,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  the  Carlisle 
T.  OF  MoRT.,  of  which  we  shall  give  an  account  under  that  head. 

In  1763,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Littleton,  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  the  inhabitants 
were  numbered  with  great  care.  There  were  at  that  time  in  the  city  and  suburbs  1059 
families,  constituting  4158  inhabitants.  In  Jan.  1780  another  survey  was  made  under  the 
inspection  of  Dr.  Heysham,  '*when  there  were  in  the  district  before  surveyed,"  891 
houses ;  1605  iiBunilies ;  6299  inhabitants.  "  This  astonishing  increase  of  2 141  inhabitants 
— which  is  above  half  of  the  orig.  number— In  the  small  space  of  17  years,  may  in  some 
measure  be  attributed  to  the  estab.  of  manuiactories."  B.  of  mort  were  pub.  in  this  city, 
and  upon  these  Dr.  Heysham,  a  resident,  made  very  careful  obs.,  especially  during  the 
nine  years  1779  to  1787,  both  inclusive.  In  his  ods.  on  the  bill  for  the  first-named 
year,  he  tells  us : 

Carlisle  is  situated  in  lat.  S4"  55'  north,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  about  a  mile  and  a  miarter  in 
circumfierence.  The  situation  is  rendered  exceedingly  pleasant  by  its  vicinity  to  three  beantinil  rivers, 
with  which  it  is  almost  surrounded,  viz.  the  Eden,  on  the  N.E*  side  j  Petteral,on  the  S.£. ;  and  Caldew, 
on  the  N.W.  The  air  about  Carlisle  is  pure  and  dry ;  the  soil  chiefly  sand  and  clay.  No  manhes  or 
stagnant  waters  corrupt  the  atmosphere;  its  neighbouriiood  to  a  branch  of  the  sea  and  its  due  distance 
from  the  mountains  on  all  sides  render  the  air  temperate  and  moderate. 

In  each  of  the  following  8  years  all  the  circumstances  supposed  to  affect  the  health  of 
the  pop.  are  noted  with  great  minuteness.  In  1787  another  survey  of  the  inhabitants  was 
taken ;  and  Dr.  Heysham  tells  us  : — '*  From  this  survey,  thus  corrected,  it  appears  that 
the  two  parishes  of  St.  Manr  and  St  Cuthbert  contain  at  present  3864  males  and  4813 
females,  and  consequently  «S77  inhabitants." 

In  April,  1796,  another  survey  of  the  pop.  was  made,  under  the  direction  of  the  Editors 
of  the  Ifist.  c/  Cumberland,  and  it  appearea  the  two  hefore-named  parishes  contained  1587 
houses  ;  2616  fiaunilies ;  10^289  inhabitants. 

In  1797  was  pub..  An  Abridgment  of  Obs.  on  the  B.  of  Mort.  of  Carlisle  for  the  Year 
ijjg  to  the  Year  1787  inclusive.  And  also  a  Catalogue  of  Cumberland  Animals,  By 
John  Heysham,  M.D. 
CARLISLE  Table  of  Mortality. — The  abridc:ed  B.  of  mort  of  Carlisle  for  the  9  years 
i779h-^7,  by  Dr.  Heysham,  M.D.,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Joshua  Milne  ;  and  they  fell 
upon  a  fruitful  soil.  That  gentleman  entered  into  communication  with  their  compiler,  and 
in  the  end  became  satisfied  of  the  accuracy  of  the  recorded  obs.  On  some  of  the  points 
of  his  inquiries  we  shall  have  to  speak  hereafter.  Mr.  Milne  reduced  the  materials 
before  him  down  to  the  following  form  : 

Table  A.—Exhibiting  the  Pop.  of  the  Parishes  of  St.  Mary  and  St  Cuthbert,  Carlisle, 
in  1780  and  1787. 
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He  constmcted  other  tables.  Table  B.  gave  the  numbers  of  husbands,  wivcf, 
widowera,  and  widows  at  the  enumeration  of  1780.  It  showed  (he  proportion  of 
widowers  to  widows  to  be  only  as  i  to  4V7  nearly.  Table  C.  showiag  the  numtier  of 
deatha  that  took  place  in  each  inler™l  of  age  in  (he  same  (wo  parishes  during  9  yean, 
b^inning  with  1779,  and  ending  with  17S7.  Table  D.  regis,  of  the  baptisms  and  burials 
in  the  parishes  named.  In  each  of  the  9  years,  except  Ule  first,  (here  was  an  excess  of 
baptisms.    Some  other  tables  were  constructed,  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  ns  to  follow. 

From  tables  A.  and  C  Mr.  Milne  cimstnictcd  the  following  T.,  "except  that  between 
the  ages  of  too  and  loj,  (he  decrements  of  life  are  greater  (han  they  shoiUd  tie,"  accord- 
ing to  fonnube  which  he  had  previously  laid  down  : 
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Mr.  Milne  described  his  T.  as  "  exhibiting  the  law  of 
"  expectatioiis  "  in  a  separate  T.  Wc  combine  them  for 
He  commenced  bis  T.  by  showing  the  decremenls  of 


Carlisle."    He  gave  the 

the  sake  of  uniformity  and  space, 
infants  under  one  year  of  age  as 
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Age  o    Number  who  complete  that  age,  io,O0O|  and  die  in  next  interval,  533. 

„     I  month  „  ,,  9467  „  „  i?4. 

„     2  months  „  „  9313  „  „  S7. 

II     3      II  II  II  9226  „  „  256. 

II     6      ,,  ,,  „  8970  „  ,,  255. 

91    9      II  II  19  ^7'5  91  II  254. 

II     I  year  „  „  8461  „  „  682. 

From  this  point  the  figures  in  our  condensed  form  of  T.  run  on  as  given  by  Mr.  Milne. 

Hb  T.  does  not  distinguish  the  mort.  of  the  sexes.  He  says  hereon,  "The  number 
of  each  sex  not  having  been  set  down  separately,  when  the  numbers  of  the  living  in  the 
several  intervals  of  age  were  taken,  I  have  not  been  enabled  to  determine  the  law  of 
mort  for  each,  but  only  for  the  whole  pop.  without  distinction  of  sex ;  this  however  is  the 
less  to  be  regretted,  as  the  numbers  when  kept  distinct  for  each  sex  would  have  been  so 
small." 

He  explains  the  reading  of  his  T.  of  Expectations  thus  : 

It  appears  that  the  expectation  of  life  at  birth  is  38*72  years ;  therefore  in  a  stationary  pop.  subject 
to  the  same  law  of  mort.,  and  not  affected  by  migration,  x  person  would  die  ann.  out  of  38*72,  or  xoo 
out  of  3872.  This  is  upon  the  supposition  of  the  ann.  births  being  equal  to  each  other,  and  invariable. 
But  in  a  p<^.  that  is  increasing  by  procreation,  the  proportions  between  the  numbers  of  the  living  in 
the  several  intervals  of  age  vrill  be  different ;  therefore,  although  the  law  of  mort.  in  each  of  those 
intervals  remain  the  same  as  in  a  stationary  pop.,  the  total  mort.  may  be  different. 

Again: 

It  appears  that  in  a  place  subject  to  the  same  law  of  mort.  as  Carlisle,  and  which  had  for  a  century 
been  increased  by  procreation  only,  in  the  same  manner  as  England  and  Wales  from  17x0  to  xSio— 
z  of  39*29,  or  xoo  out  of  3929  persons  would  die  ann.  And  this  would  have  been  the  mort.  of  Carlisle 
during  the  9  years  ending  with  X7&7  had  the  pop.  of  the  place  been  supplied  bv  procreation  only,  and  not 
migration.  ...  It  appears  that  the  actual  ann.  average  mort.  of  Carlisle  during  these  9  years  was 
only  z  in  40— less  than  x  of  39*29,  which  was  shown  in  the  last  art.  to  resuU  from  tae  above 
hypotheses.  The  difference  appears  to  have  been  the  effect  of  miration ;  a  great  majority  of  the 
settlers  having  come  in  their  youth,  after  surviving  the  period  of  infancy,  and  who^  had  the  same 
number  of  inhabitants  been  kept  up  by  procreation  only,  must  have  been  the  survivors  of  oUiers, 
whose  deaths  at  earlier  ages  would  have  augmented  the  general  mort.  In  the  8  years  ending  with 
Z787,  the  increase  by  migration  was  51  x  ;  and  uie  number  ot  births  in  the  same  time  2071.  The  mort. 
znust  also  have  been  reduced  a  little  by  some  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  spent  the  early  part  of  their 
life  in  the  place,  leaving  it  and  dying  elsewhere ;  for  with  the  same  number  of  inhabitants,  if  there 
had  been  no  emigration,  there  must  necessarily  have  been  a  greater  proportion  of  aged  persons,  and 
therefore  a  greater  mort. 

Referring  to  the  fluctuations  shown  in  his  colonm  of  *^  Expectations  "  between  ages  89 

and  96,  he  says : 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  expectations  of  lifo  according  to  the  Carlisle  T.  of  mort.  and  Uiat  of 
M.  Duvillard,  which  I  nave  not  found  in  any  other.  It  apj^ears  by  T.  III.  that  the  expectation  of  life 
at  Carlisle  comes  to  a  minimum  at  the  age  of  91,  where  it  is  3*26 ;  it  then  increases  until  94^,  where  it 
i*  3'55i  A  maximum,  and  then  decreases  during  the  rest  of  life ;  but  is  not  reduced  so  low  as  at  9X  until 
after  97.  .  .  .  This  may  appear  paradoxical,  but  I  believe  it  is  conformable  to  the  course  of  nature.  It 
appears  to  be  supported  by  M.  Wargentin's  documents,  .  .  .  and  the  only  reason  why  it  is  not  ^own 
in  other  T.  seems  to  be,  that  in  constructing  them,  it  has  been  assumed  none  survived  xoo  years. 
^  It  is  not  to  be  understood  from  hence  that  according  to  the  CarlisU  T,  a  man  of  the  age  of  95  is 
likely  to  live  longer  than  ike  same  individual  was  at  oc.  But  that  out  ai  tbe  persons  who  attain  to 
9x,  those  only  survive  95,  in  whom  all  the  powers  of  life  are  so  exactly  balanced,  that  they  are  cal- 
culated to  live  several  years  longer  than  the  common  average  of  those  who  survive  9x  ;  and  if  they 
could  be  selected  from  the  rest  at  that  earlier  age,  the  expectation  of  life  for  these  select  lives  would 
certainly  be  higher  at  ox  than  at  95.  The  values  of  annu.  on  lives  of  the  different  ages  above  85  or  90, 
calculated  from  these  T.,  necessarily  vary  in  the  same  manner. 

The  view  here  enunciated  has,  we  think,  been  since  confirmed  in  reference  to  some  of  the 
selected  lives  of  the  Gov.  annuitants.  [Government  Annuitants.]  [Mort.,  Law  of.] 

It  was  in  this  careful  manner  that  Mr.  Milne  guarded  and  weighed  every  point  His 
more  general  deductions  on  the  law  of  mort.  we  s^hall  speak  of  under  Mort.  ,  Law  of  ; 
and  ms  views  on  the  construction  of  mort.  T.  will  be  reviewed  under  Mort.  T., 
Construction  of.    Here  is  another  instance  of  his  minute  care  : 


The  practice  of  vaccination  has  produced  so  great  a  reduction  in  the  general  mort.^  that  before  \ 
can  compare  that  which  has  obtained  of  late  in  Carlisle,  or  thoughout  the  kingdom,  with  the  Carlisle 
T.,  we  must  determine  what  the  general  mort.  in  Carlisle  would  have  been,  in  the  9  yeartf  during  which 
Dr.  Heysham's  obs.  were  made,  had  none  died  of  the  smallpox  j  and  then  apply  the  corresponding 
correction.  ...  By  the  T.  of  deaths  of  different  diseases  of  Carlisle,  it  appears  that  in  the  8  years  to 
which  that  T.  extends,  the  total  number  of  deaths  by  smallpox  was  238^  of  which  number  225  were 
under  5  years  of  age,  and  8  between  ^  and  zo.  Although  the  T.  of  diseases  for  1780  is  lost.  Dr. 
Heysham  has  fortunately  preserved  the  information  we  want  as  to  small^x,  by  remarking  in  his  obs. 
for  the  year  1787,  that  although  ^  persons  died  of  that  disease  in  X779,  it  produced  only  x5x  deaths  in 
the  8  following  years.  Whence  it  is  evident  that  241  persons  died  of  it  in  the  whole  term  of  9  years, 
and  3  only  in  the  year  X780,  which  3  we  may  safely  presume  to  have  been  all  under  5  years  of  a^e.  .  .  . 
So  that  if  none  had  died  of  the  smallpox  under  5  years  of  age,  the  numbers  of  the  living,  and  of  Uie 
ann.  deaths  in  that  period  of  life,  would  have  been  10,439  and  655  respectively;  ...  if  there  were  no 
mort.  from  smallpox,  about  x  of  43*53  would  die  ann. 

Returning  now  to  the  extreme  ages  of  the  T.,  we  find  the  following  obs.  in  continuation 
of  Mr.  Milne's  remark  already  quoted  thereon : 

Retaining  xo,ooo  as  the  radix  of  the  T.,  the  decrements  at  the  ages  xoo,  xox,  and  xoa  should  all  be 
greater  than  x,  but  less  than  2 ;  after  the  age  of  102,  they  should  be  less  than  x ;  and  the  T.  should  in 
strictness  extend  beyond  the  age  of  xos  ;  for  although  no  person  survived  that  age  in  Carlisle  during 
the  9  years  in  which  Dr.  Heysham's  obs.  were  made,  there  i«  no  doubt  but  that  some  would  have  don^ 
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■o  (and  the  methoda  above  referred  to  indicate  they  would),  had  the  place  for  a  century  preceding  that 
time  consisted  of  a  pop.  of  387,239  persons,  with  10,000  ann.  births  and  the  same  number  of  deaths, 
according  to  the  T. 

The  pop.  of  Carlisle  is  too  small  to  afford  a  sufficient  number  of  facts  for  determining  the  law  of 
mort.  with  accuracy,  after  the  age  of  100 ;  although  those  which  Dr.  Hevsham  has  recorcfod,  even  at 
that  period  of  life,  agree  very  well  with  the  Swedish  obs.  I  have  therefore  assumed  the  ann.  decre- 
ments after  the  age  100  as  they  appear  in  the  T.  somewhat  arbitrarily,  so  as  to  fix  the  limit  of  life  at 
X05  years.  In  consequence  01  this,  the  rate  of  mort.  between  zoo  and  Z05  years  of  a^,  is  greater 
according  to  this  T.  than  it  was  obs.  at  Carlisle  and  in  Sweden,  but  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  whole 
Kingdom  of  France,  accordin|(  to  M.  Duvillard. 

^  In  constructing  T.  of  mort.  it  has  always  been  found  expedient  to  take  some  liberty  of  this  kind  in 
limiting  them ;  for,  with  regard  to  the  proo.  of  expectation,  and  the  values  of  annu.  depending  upon 
tiiem,  it  would  answer  no  useful  purpose  to  extend  such  T.  to  the  age  of  Z20  or  x^o  years,  even  if  wenad 
the  necessary  data ;  they  have,  tnerefore,  hitherto  been  generally  made  to  terminate  about  the  age  of 
9<  or  zoo  years.  With  regard  to  the  purposes  above  mentioned,  this  limit  appears  to  be  liable  to  no 
oojection,  so  fax  as  these  extreme  ages  only  are  concerned ;  because  few  persons  would  trust  to  any  T. 
in  treatin|r  for  valuable  interests  depending  upon  lives  so  extremely  old.  But  it  has  also  the  effect  of 
sensibly  diminishing  these  prob.  expect,  and  values^  even  for  all  lives  past  75  or  80.  unless  the  rate  of 
mort.  be  very  considerable ;  and  it  is  on  this  consideration  that  I  have  oeen  inauced  to  place  the 
utmost  limit  of  life  in  this  T.  so  remote  as  105  years  from  birtii.    [Csntbnarians.]    [Longevity.  ] 

Finally,  Mr.  Milne  draws  attention  to  the  fact  [sec.  745]' that  having  regard  to  a 

variety  of  circumstances  which  he  had  alr^idy  pointed  out,  it  would  be  found  that  the 

rate  of  mort  in  the  two  parishes  which  include  that  city  and  its  environs  had  been 

nearly  the  same,  during  a  period  of  30  years,  as  throughout  England  :   "So  that  although 

the  Carlisle  T.  has  been  constructed  from  obs.  made  upon  two  parishes  only,  the  law  of 

mort.  it  exhibits  probably  differs  very  little  from  the  general  law  that  obtains  throughout 

the  kingdom,  taking  towns  and  the  country  together  ;  if  we  except  the  children  under    , 

five  years  of  age,  or  at  most  those  under  ten."  [Sec.  746.]    He  adds,  m  continuation  : 

The  practice  of  vaccination  has  hapjpily  rendered  this  exception  necessary ;  but  lives  so  young  as 
these  are  seldom  involved  in  any  questions  respecting  the  values  of  life  interests,  and  vaccination  can 
have  no  sensible  effect  upon  the  law  of  mort.  tnat  older  lives  than  these  are  subject  to.  Consequently 
the  values  of  any  interests  depending  upon  lives  above  5  or  xo  years  of  age,  as  deduced  from  the 
Carlisle  T.,  will  agree  equally  well  with  the  true  values,  whether  vaccination  be  practised  or  neglected . 

Having  completed  his  task,  Mr.  Milne  reviews  the  results,  and  says  : 

Except  the  Swedish  returns,  these  are,  I  believe,  the  onl^  dafa  derived  from  a  fluctuating  pop. 
that  have  been  yet  pub.,  which  furnish  the  means  of  forming  an  accurate  T.  of  mort.;  the  only 
objection  to  them  which  I  can  anticipate  is,  that  the  obs.  were  not  longer  continued,  and  made  upon 
a  larger  body  of  people ;  they  would  certainly  then  have  been  more  valuable ;  but  I  think  I  have  shown 
good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  law  of  mort.  would  noi  in  that  case  hove  been  found  to  differ 
materially  from  thai  which,  is  assigned  here. 

The  moderate  size  of  the  place  was  indeed  attended  with  some  important  advantages.  Dr  Heysham 
alone,  to-whom  I  am  so  much  indebted  for  his  liberal  communications,  was  thereby  enabled  to  satisfy 
himself  fully  on  almost  every  point,  and  to  give  statements  much  more  accurate  ana  minute,  than  if  he 
had  been  under  the  necessity  of  depending  more  upon  the  co-operation  and  reports  of  others,  not  taking 
the  same  interest  in  the  inquiries,  nor  being  so  well  qualified  to  prosecute  them.  On  this  account  I  have 
no  doubt  but  that  that  gentleman's  atatemente— so  far  as  they  extend — are  much  more  correct  than  the 
Swedish.  His  valuable  regis,  of  the  diseases  the  deaths  were  occasioned  by,  have  enabled  me  to 
■how,  not  only  at  what  rate,  but  through  what  channel,  the  stream  of  mort.  flows  at  every  age. 

This  Cor/u/f  T.  of  mort.  being  the  next  in  chronological  seau^ce  [founded  upon  a 
town  pop.  in  Gt  Brit.]  to  the  Norihampton  T.,  it  becomes  01  special  interest  to  note 
points  ot  difference  between  them.     This  may  be  best  accomplished  in  a  broad  view  bv 
comparing  the  numbers  out  of  1000  children  bom  the  same  year  which  each  T.  ''expects 
to  be  living  at  the  end  of  every  five  years  through  life  : 

LiSa/eiS?fs^S«     JByNorthamptonT.  536    By  Carlisle  T.  680    Difference  144 
10      „  „  487  „  646  „        159 

IS       »  M  465'  n  630  „  l6< 

ao     „  „  441  „  609  „        168 

as       n  ,1  409  »  588  „  179 

30    „  „  376         „         564        M      188 

3S     »  II  344  11  S3$  .1        192 

40     ,,  „  312  „  508  „        198 

4S     II  II  279  „  473  II        194 

50     II  II  245  „  440  „        19s 

5S     .1  II  210  „  407  .1        197 

«>     II  II  17s  II  364  II        189 

65     II  II  140  ,1  302  „        162 

70     II  II  106  „  240  „        134 

7S     I,  II  71  ,1  168         '„  97 

80     „  „  40  „  95  II  5S 

The  difference  amounts  on  an  average  to  33  p.c,  or  ofU'third:  so  that  if  a  given 

sum  were  made  payable  to  each  of  the  1000  lives  included  in  the  example,  one-third  Uss 

moneywovXd  be  required  for  the  purpose  under  one  Table  than  the  other.    This  not  only 

accounts  for  the  difference  between  the  expectation  (and  therefore  the  difference  in  the 

rates  of  prem.).  but  also  for  the  enormous  funds  realized  by  some  of  the  old  offices 

using  the  Northampton  T.    The  best  age— that  is,  the  age  which  shows  the  greatest 

expect  of  life  in  the  Carlisle  T.,  is  7  years.     In  the  Northampton  T.  it  is  at  8  years. 

The  CarlUU  T.  gives  the  expect,  at  birth  at  3872  years.    The  Northampton  T.  at  25  18. 
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It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  a  table  constructed  with  such  scrupulous  care  as  we  have 
seen,  and  yet  furnishing  results  showing  such  marked  differences  in  respect  to  a  T.  pre- 
viously very  largely  employed,  should  have  attracted  much  attention,  and  also  have 
become  the  object  of  considerable  criticism.  We  propose  to  pass  briefly  in  review  here 
the  remarks  of  some  of  the  leading  writers  upon  it. 

Mr.  Milne  himself  was  one  of  the  first.  Reviewing  his  own  labours,  in  his  art  on 
Annu.  in  the  Ency.  Brit,  written  1816,  he  says :  **  It  is  to  be  r^retted  that  the  Carlisle 
obs.  were  only  continued  9  years ;  .  .  .  .  but  the  less  so,  since  Mr.  Milne  had  shown 
.  .  .  that  during  the  term  of  22  years  commencing  with  1779,  the  proportion  of  the 
ann.  average  number  of  deaths  to  the  mean  number  of  the  people  was  the  same  as  in 
these  first  nme  years,  viz.  that  of  I  to  40."  He  further  points  out,  as  a  fact  to  be  kept  in 
view,  that  while  the  pop.  of  the  two  parishes  in  Carlisle  was  only  8677,  the  obs.  (as  we 
have  already  seen)  extended  over  amucn  larger  number^  as,  for  instance,  the  1S40  persons 
who  had  died  during  the  9  years,  and  also  over  those  who  had  migrated  and  not  returned. 
This,  however,  would  be  the  ease  in  all  obs.  made  upon  floating  populations. 

Mr.  Finlaison  said  (1825),  "  The  Carlisle  T.  were  formed  only  upon  the  mort.  of  1800 
persons,  of  whom  only  934  were  adults  ;  and  though  they  are  executed  with  the  greatest 
ability,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  data  was  insuflSdent." 

Mr.  Babbage  said,  1826  : 

Although  I  do  not  feel  satisfied  that  those  T.  [Carlisle]  represent  the  law  of  mort.  amongst  a  great 
and  indiscriminate  pop.,  vet  from  their  near  agreement  with  the  largest  experience  of  a  select  class 
[Equiiable  Experience]  01  which  we  have  as  yet  any  record,  they  willDe  adopted  by  some  as  the  basis 
of  their  calculations. 

Mr.  Rankin  said,  1830  : 

Mr.  Milne  has  made  the  limit  of  life  Z05  years,  and  has  calculated  the  expectations  up  to  that  age* 
exhibiting  the  striking  anomaly  of  the  expectation  at  85  exceeding  that  of  89  years ;  and  his  anau. 
tables  being  calculated  on  the  same  basis,  display  of  course  the  incongruity.  It  is  true  he  notices 
this  paradox,  and  that  he  reasons  upon  it ;  but  his  reasoning  fails  to  sati^  my  mind.  * 

In  1 83 1,  Mr.  George  Farren  pub.  a  work  on  the  Mart,  of  the  Army ^  and  therein  is 
contained  an  hypothesis  deduced  from  the  Carlisle  T.  of  Mort.     He  says  : 

It  has  been  supposed,  and  will  now  be  satisfactorily  proved,  that  human  mort.  follows  a  mathematical 
law.  Let  it  be  taken  by  way  of  hypothesis,  that  the  rate  continually  increases  in  a  geometric  ratio,  firom 
the  age  of  zo  or  la  years,  to  the  end  of  life ;  in  one  geometric  ratio  up  to  the  age  of  55  (or  thereabouts), 
in  another  and  higher  geometric  ratio  after  that  age.  The  first  ratio  makes  the  rate  of  mort.  increase 
a  little  more  than  one-third  every  10  years ;  the  second  ratio  makes  the  rate  a  little  more  than  double 
itself  every  zo  years.  The  Carlisle  obs.  (although  so  limited  in  time  and  number)  obey  this  law ;  and 
will  be  confirmed  by  obs.  on  the  mort.  in  different  parts  of  the  world ;  showing  that  the  hypothesis 
will  hold  under  different  variations  in  rate  resulting  from  climate  and  selection.    [Hypothxsbs.] 

Mr.  Edmonds  says,  1832,  '*  That  the  Carlisle  T.  was  ever  a  good  measure  of  the  mort. 
of  the  English  pop.  in  general,  no  sufficient  proof  has  been,  or  can  be,  adduced."  And 
again :  **  I  have  assumed  the  Carlisle  T.  to  represent  Village  mort.,  because  it  is  a  truth 
universally  admitted,  that  the  mort.  in  Villages  is  (in  general)  less  than  in  Towns,  or  in 
the  country  at  large  \  and  because  the  Carlisle  obs.  express  the  lowest  mort.  ever  re- 
corded and  detailed  with  accuracy." 

In  1837  Mr.  Alex.  McKean,  in  his  Exposition  of  Practical  Life  Tables^  included  tables 
showing  the  values  both  in  money  and  stock,  according  to  the  Carlisle  T.,  adapted  to 
various  rates  of  int.  and  various  prices  of  stock. 

Prof.  De  Morgan,  in  his  Essay  on  Prob.  1838,  says — "  They  [the  Carlisle  T.]  are  to  be 
considered  the  b«t  existing  Tables  of  healthy  life  which  have  been  constructed  in  England." 

During  the  years  1840-1,  Mr.  David  Jones  prepared,  and  the  So.  for  the  Diffiision  of 
Useful  Knowledge  pub.,  the  work  known  as  Jones  s  Tables.  These  contained  an  extensive 
series  of  Annuity  and  Life  Ins.  Values  deduced  from  the  Carlisle  Mort.  (as  also  from  the 
Nor{hampton  Table)  for  single  and  for  two  joint  lives  and  survivorships,  at  different  rates 
of  interest. 

In  1841  Mr.  Edward  Sang  pub.  his  Life  Assu.  and  Annu.  Tables — a  most  compre- 
hensive Treatise  [Actuarial  Tables],  all  the  values  being  based  upon  the  CVzr/v/^  Table. 

In  1841  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Millar,  in  his  Practiced  Intro,  to  Life  and  Fire  Ins.,  included 
a  number  of  Tables,  some  of  which  were  based  on  the  Carlisle  T.  at  3  and  4  p.  c. 

Dr.  Farr  says,  5th  Report  Reg. -Gen.  1843  ■  '*  ^  *v*il  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  pay 
my  humble  tribute  to  the  framers  of  the  Carlisle  T. ;  to  Dr.  Heysham,  who  collected  the 
£acts  with  so  much  care,  and  to  Mr.  Milne,  who  cast  these  fisicts  into  a  scientific  form  and 
applied  them  so  judiciously  to  the  purposes  of  life  ins." 

Mr.  Arthur  Morgan,  while  under  examination  by  the  Pari.  Committee  on  Joint- 
Stock  Cos.  in  1843,  in  answer  to  a  question  as  to  the  similarity  of  the  Carlisle  T.  to  the 
Equitable  Experience  T.,  admitted  the  general  resemblance — ^but  said : 

There  is  one  point  in  the  comparison  of  the  T.  which  I  think  appears  also  in  the  one  recently  pub. 


the  age  of  30,  and  confine  it  xo  that,  and  take  the  prem.  upon  the  Carlisle  T.,  according  to  omr  ex- 
perience you  would  not  have  the  profit  you  anticipated. 

In  1848  Mr.  Thoma&  Wiggle&worth  pub.  a  little  book  on  Carlisle  Probability  contain- 
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ing  Tables  of  the  Logarithm  of  the  Prob.  of  a  life  of  any  assigned  age  living  to  any  other 
age,  according  to  the  experience  of  the  Carlisle  T.  of  Mort. 

In  1849  Mr.  H.  E.  Filipowski  pub.  in  an  appendix  to  his  Logarithms,  a  Table  of  annu. 
for  three  joint  lives  at  3  p.  c.  Carlisle  Mort    [2nd  ed.  185 1.] 

In  1 85 1  Mr.  W.  T.  Thomson  pub.  a  large  sheet  table,  comprising  annu.  values  at  every 
age,  based  upon  the  Carlisle  Mort.     (See  1853.) 

In  185 1  Mr.  Peter  Gray,  Mr.  H.  A.  Smith,  and  Mr.  W.  Orchard,  jointly  pub.  Ins. 
and  Annu,  Ta^/ftr,  based  upon  the  Carlisle  Murt  at  3  p.c  The  voL  included  present 
value  of  annu.  and  single  and  ann.  prems.  for  one  life,  with  single  and  apn.  prems.  for 
survivorship  ins.  on  every  combination  of  two  lives. 

In  1852  Mr.  Benj.  Hall  Todd  pub.  Life  Assu.  InvesHgaltan  Tables ^  showing  the  value 

of  £100  poL  for  any  number  of  years  (not  exceeding  $0)  interpolated  for  months  ^  according 

to  the  Carlisle  T.  and  '^  p.c.  int. :  also  ann.  and  single  assu,  prems. ^  Carlisle  T.^  3/.^.  int.^ 

interpolated  for  months.     Mr.  Todd  says  : 

All  recent  obs.,  and  the  concurrent  testimony  of  practical  men,  having  tended  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Carlisle  M.  T.,  and  3  p.c.  int.^  as  a  sound  basis  for  actual  bus.  trans.,  the  author  has  rounded  his 
calculations  upon  these  data.  The  Carlisle  rate  of  mort.,  however,  has  been  fixed  upon  fnr  another 
reason,  in  add!,  to  its  having  been  proved  by  experience  to  be  a  correct  T^  viz.  because  Mr.  Sang's 
valuable  work  has,  to  a  considerable  extent,  framed  the  groundwork  of  the  T.  now  presented. 

In  1853  Mr.  W.  T.  Thomson  pub.  in  a  vol.  :  Actuarial  Tables:  Carlisle  3  p.c. 
Single  iJves  and  Single  Deaths,  with  Auxiliary  Tables.   The  author  said  in  the  preface  : 

To  those  actuaries  who  prefer  another  basis  the  work  will  still  be  useful  as  a  means  of  comparison 
and  reference ;  but  so  many  T.  have  recently  been  calculated  on  the  Carlisle  obs.,  and  so  many 
actuaries  acknowledge  the  soundness  of  Uiat  basis  of  life  assu.  and  annu.  calculations,  that  I  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  the  Carlisle  T,  will  be  admitted  as  sufficiently  accurate  to  justify  their 
general  adoption  ;  .  .  .  while  the  prospect  of  the  money  market  as  regards  int.  on  investments  make 
it  advisable,  in  my  opinion,  to  calculate  on  no  higher  than  3  p.c.  return  for  any  lengthened  period. 

In  1853  a  Select  Pari.  Committee  upon  Assu.  Asso.  took  the  evidence  of  a  number  of 
actuaries,  among  whom  were  many  of  the  most  prominent  of  that  period.  Among  the 
points  touched  upon  were  the  merits  of  the  respective  T.  of  Mort. ;  and,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, a  very  wide  diversity  of  opinion  was  manifested.  Regarding  the  Carlisle  T.,  there 
was  the  following  testimony,  which  we  take  in  the  order  the  witnesses  were  called  : 

Mr.  John  Finlaison  :  "  With  respect  to  the  Carlisle  T.,  I  believe  it  is  only  lately  that 
they  have  come  into  operation  with  the  offices  :  formerly  it  was  the  Northampton  T.  that 
was  adopted,  which  was  much  more  beneficial  to  the  assu.  cos."  (641).  Again,  "I 
hold  (and  with  very  good  reason,  knowing  quite  as  much  of  the  matter  as  any  living  man) 
that  the  Carlisle  T.  somewhat  underrates  the  mort.  ;  it  shows  therefore  a  greater  advan- 
tage than  would  be  experienced  by  a  life  ins.  office."  ^662). 

Mr.  T.  R.  Edmonds  said :  The  T.  of  Mort.  used  by  his  Co.  was  that  known  as 
"  Mean  Mort"  calculated  by  himself,  "The  mort.  of  that  T.  is  20  p.c.  greater  than  the 
mort.  of  the  Carlisle  T.  at  every  age."  .  .  .  **Then  is  it  your  opinion  that  the 
Carlisle  T.  is  20  p.  c  too  favourable  ?  Yes  ;  for  lives  that  have  l)een  long  assured. 
The  Carlisle  T.  represents  fairly  the  mort  of  lives  assured  less  than  10  years."  ( 1 231-4). 

Mr.  Charles  Jellicoe — '*Do  you  happen  to  know  amongst  the  offices  generally,  or  in 
particular  offices,  the  T.  they  use  with  reference  to  the  rates  of  mort  ? — The  Carlisle  T. 
is  very  commonly  used."  (2152). 

Mr.  £.  J.  Farren :  **The  Carlisle  T.  is  ur^ular  at  certain  ages;  in  fact  in  that 
respect  it  is  a  badly  constructed  T."  (2690). 

Dr.  Farr,  in  12th  Rep.  of  R^.-Gen.,  1853,  says  : 

The  Carlisle  T.  was  deduced  from  two  enumerations  of  the  pop.  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Maxy  and 
St.  Cuthbert,  Carlisle :  the  first  in  Jan.,  1780,  when  the  inhabitants  were  7677 :  and  the  second  in 
Dec,  1787,  when  the  inhabitants  amounted  to  8677,  namely,  ^864  males,  and  4813  females.  The  deaths 
in  the  two  parishes  were  1840,  males  88z,  females  059,  in  the  nine  years  1779-1787.  It  is  now  well 
estab.  that  the  mort.  in  towns  is  understated  at  the  age  Z5-3S»  when  they  are  entered  by  healthy 
immigrants  from  the  country,  of  whom  many  reside  while  they  continue  healtiiy  in  comfortable 
**  situations  "  as  domestic  servants,  and  when  they  are  attacked  by  consumption  return  to  the  country 
to  die.  ^  The  &ct  that  the  females  in  these  parishes  exceeded  the  males  by  nearly  1000,  and  the  great 
excess  in  the  number  of  persons  (1501)  of  the  age  of  20-^0  over  those  in  the  town  of  the  age  30-40 
(991)  indicate  the  character  of  the  pop.  with  tolerable  distmctness.    Some  of  the  irregularities  in  the 

Sraduation  of  the  Carlisle  T.  may  be  referred  to  the  limited  extent  of  the  obs. ;  for  Uie  deaths  in  each 
ecennial  period  (20-90)  only  ranged  from  89  to  173  in  number. 

A  writer  in  Harvey  Tuckett's  Monthly  Ins.  Joum.  pub.  in  Philadelphia  in  1853,  says  : 

In  the  U.S.  the  Carlisle  T.  at  4  p.c.  int.  has  been  almost  invariably  used  as  that  upon  which  the 
true  or  net  prem.  is  calculated ;  uierefore,  as  regards  the  insurer,  all  are  equal  in  reference  to  the 
basis.  In  those  cos.  charging  the  full  prems.,  or  2*36  dol.  at  30  years  of  age,  the  "  marginal  add."  is 
33i  ^'^'  a^dded,  or  25  p.c.  discounted.  .  .  .  [See  1864.] 

In  1855  there  was  pub.  in  the  Assu.  Mag.  [vol.  v.,  p.  363,  etc.]  Tables  of  single  and 
annual  prems,  for  Joint  Life  Assu.  for  all  ages  between  15  attd  60,  Int.  3  /.  f.,  deduced 
from  this  table  by  Mr.  Wm.  Braid,  of  Edin.  We  believe  the  tables  have  never  been  pub. 
separately.  And  in  the  same  year  \Assu.  Mag.  vol.  vi.  pp.  1 15-120)  a  series  of  Tables 
For  determining  the  Values  of  Annuities  and  Assu.  on  Three  Lives  according  to  the 
Carlisle  T. ;  and  also  another  T.  Showing  the  vcUues  of  £1  p.a.  during  the  joint  con- 
tinuance of  '^  lives,  and  till  the  decease  of  the  longest  liver,  Carlisle  Zp,c.  These  Tables 
were  also  calculated  by  Mr.  Wm.  Braid,  and  have  not  been  pub.  in  any  other  form. 
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In  1856  appeared  the  art.  "  Ins."  in  the  8th  ed.  of  the  Encyclo,  Brit,  The  portion  of 
the  art.  relating  to  Life  Ins.  is  from  the  able  pen  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Thomson.  He  says 
therein : 

The  Carlisle  T.  has  to  a  great  extent  superseded  the  Nerihampion  T.  Most  of  the  offices  estab. 
before  Mr.  Milne's  work  was  pub.  proceede^l  on  the  Northampton  data,  and  still  do  sO|  beinf  prob. 
deterred  by  the  complexity  of  a  change ;  but  the  great  mass  of  offices  now  adopt  the  sounder  data  of 
Milne ;  and  those  which  do  not,  proceed  on  T.  very  similar,  such  as  the  Chester,  the  EquHtzble  Bxf^ 
the  results  of  the  combined  experience  of  Tarious  liiis  offices  pub.  in  1841,  or  Uie  T.  of  the  Reg.-Gen. 
The  only  real  objection  which  can  be  taken  to  the  CarUsie  T.  is,  that  at  some  ages  it  is  very  badly 
graduated,  so  that  particular  results  are  somewhat  anomalous.  Instance  the  assurance  for  one  year,  at 
the  following  ages : 


Age.  Single  Prems. 

45 x-4377 

46 : x'438S 

.r4X78 
.I-3529 


% 


Age.  Single  Prems. 

49 i*32«4 

50.. i*3oa7 

Sx x'3«7f 

52 x'4758 


But  notwithstanding  this  irregularity,  it  is  very  generally  admitted  that  all  subsequent  obs.  have 
proved  the  accuracy  of  its  results,  and  the  best  proof  of  this  prob.  is,  that  all  the  anxinary  T.  pub.  for 
many  years  have  been  founded  on  the  Carlisle  data.  We  admit  that  it  would  be  possible  to  have  a 
more  satisfactory  T. ;  but  it  is  as  near  the  truth  as  we  wUl  prob.  ever  reach — sufficiently  near  for  any 
practical  purposes ;  and  the  immense  mass  of  tabular  matter  which  has  been  computed  and  arranged 
on  its  basis,  must  always  keep  it  in  the  first  place  as  the  foundation  of  assu.  calculations. 

In  1857  Mr.  W.  E.  Hillman  pub.  Tables  of  the  value  of  a  Pol,  of  Jns,  for  £i  ac- 
cording to  the  Mort,  indicated  by  the  Carlisle  Obs.,  etc.  For  some  impK>rtant  detaOs  re- 
garding these  T.,  see  Actuarial  T. 

In  1858  Mr.  David  Chisholm  pub.  his  Commutation  Tables  for  Joint  Annuities  and 
Survivorship  Assu.,  based  on  the  Carlisle  mort, »  a/  3,  3i,  4,  5,  and  6  p.  c  int, ;  with 
Tables  of  Annu.  and  Assu,  on  Single  Lives ^  and  other  useful  T.     The  author  says  : 

They  have  been  computed  on  the  Carlisle  basis,  as  being  understood  to  be  that  most  ^penerally  used 
by  L.  assu.  offices.    And  though  this  basis  has  been  held  by  some  act.  not  only  to  be  limited  in  extent, 

butsome-*^-^  = "—  '- "  ^"        '  '     •^  '" ^"-'         -^-   -  =' *' 

features 

majority 

necessary  will  not  be  of  a  very  important  description. 

In  i860  Mr.  A.  G.  Finlaison  pub.  his  Jieport  on  the  Mort,  of  the  Gov,  Life  Annuitanis, 

wherein  he  says : 

The  Carlisle  T.  is  another  standard  of  value,  which  for  many  years  past  has  been  widely  used  in 
valuing  L.  interests,  and  among  them  that  most  important  class  which  relates  to  the  engagements  of 
L.  assu.  SOS.  The  T.  itself  is  a  specimen  of  ingenious  deduction  from  very  slender  and  nnpzomismg 
materials,  and  is  in  the  highest  de^^ree,  in  one  sense,  a  proof  of  the  talents  of  its  most  able  au^or, 
Mr.  Joshua  Milne.  But  its  foundation  was  so  limited  that  all  the  deaUis  of  boUi  sexes  above  three 
years  of  age  did  not  exceed  xi^q  in  number.  While  its  radical  defect  is  that  in  its  constituent  elements 
the  female  sex  greatly  predominated  in  number  over  the  males,  although  only  one  general  T.  for  ^th 
sexes  is  deduced  from  the  data.  .  .  .  For  the  valuation  of  reversionary  liabilitief  in  L.  ins.  offioBS 
where  the  sums  assured  are  almost  all  upon  the  lives  of  males,  the  Carlisle  T.  is  obviously  unfit. 
Whether  it  is  applicable  to  the  sale  of  annu.  on  the  lives  of  persons  of  either  sex  indiscriminatdy,  & 
mere  comparative  reference  to  the  expectation  will  decide  in  ttie  negative.  For  as  a  measnre  of  value 
...  it  applies  strictly  neither  to  the  case  of  males  nor  femades. 

In  the  able  paper  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Bailey  and  Mr.  A.  Day,  On  the  rate  of  mort.  prevailing 
amongst  the  families  of  the  Peerage  during  the  19M  century,  which  appeared  in  vol.  ix-  of 
Assu,  Mag,y  we  note  the  following : 

Finally,  if  this  investigation  should  tend  to  encourage  the  belief  that  the  mort.  of  each  well-defitted 
class  has  peculiar  characteristics  of  its  own,  it  must  weaken  the  hold  that  the  Carlisle  T.  has  upon 
some  of  its  votaries,  who  seem  to  consider  that  for  all  purposes,  and  under  all  circumstances,  their 
favourite  T.  is  applicable. 

Mr.  J.  A'.  Higham,  in  his  excellent  paper.  On  the  Value  of  Selection  as  exercised  by  the 
Policy-holder  against  the  Co,,  pub.  in  vol.  i.  oi  Assu,  Mag,,  185 1,  declares  :  "  The  Carlisle 
T,  through  its  whole  extent  is  of  no  authority,  and  at  the  extreme  ages  is  useless  and  absurd. 
The  numbers  (he  continues)  on  which  it  is  founded  are  so  small,  that  it  owes  its  popularity 
entirely  to  the  accident  that  it  happens  to  agree  pretty  nearly  with  other  obs. 

In  1 86 1  the  first  ed.  of  Mr.  W.  Downing  Biden's  Tables  was  pub.    He  says  therein : 

The  life  T.  in  this  book  are  chiefly  based  on  the  Carlisle  T.  of  mort.,  because,  although  open  to  some 
objection,  it  has  been  of  late  years  very  extensivelv  adopted  by  valuers  and  assu.  offices ;  and  differiniT 
but  slightly  in  its  general  results  from  other  ana  more  recent  T.  of  mort.,  it  has  the  sanction  of  ue 
and  the  prestige  ot  public  favour. 

In  1863  Mr.  Jardine  Henry  submitted  to  the  Inst,  of  Act.  a  paper,  On  the  relation  of 
the  Carlisle  T,  to  the  Gov.  and  Reg.-Gen,,  and  other  T,  of  Mort,    A  brief  abstract  of  it 
will  be  found  in  the  Assu,  Mag.  [xi.  p.  89],  from  which  we  take  the  following : 

The  Carlisle  T.  of  mort.  was  then  considered,  and  the  groonds  upon  which  a  gr^eat  amount  of 
reliance  has  been  reposed  in  that  T.  were  stated.  The  T.  of  the  experience  of  the  BquitabU  So. 
was  also  referred  to,  and  the  true  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  the  Carlisle  T.  In  the  respective 
elements  of  both  was  discussed.  A  comparison  was  also  made  here  between  the  expect,  of  life  of  ue 
^rsons  in  the  Government  T.  and  the  Carlisle,  and  a  T.  which  showed  the  diffnence  to  be  qiute 
immaterial  was  subjoined. 

In  the  Report  of  the  New  York  Ins.  Department,  1864,  we  find  the  following  regarding 
the  CVzr/w/f  Table: 
Though  somewhat  defective  in  graduation,  it  is  Car  more  satisfactory  than  the  Northampton  T.  in 
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its  approach  to  accuracy ;  for  which  reason  it  is  eztansively  used  in  England,  and  very  generallj  in  this 
country.  Although  first  pub.  in  18x6,  it  appears  better  adapted  to  the  mort.  of  American  life^  than 
some  later  T.  of  more  refined  construction ;  and  as  an  extensive  system  of  convenient  T.  for  the  use  of 
actuaries  has  been  constructed  on  its  basis  by  Diavid  Jones^f  London,^  and  also  by  David  Cbisholm 
(the  latter  particularly  remarkable  both  for  convenience  ana  elegance),  it  will  probably  long  remain  a  ~ 
£i.vourite  mort.  T.  for  this  country.  The  following  cos.  transacting  bus.  in  this  State  base  their  rates 
of  prem.  upon  this  T.  of  mort.  with  int.  at  the  rate  of  4  p.c.  p.a. : — A^ew  York  L. ;  AfanAaiian  L. ; 
Knickerbocker  L. ;  Nortk  American  L.  (for  L.  ins.  pol.) ;  Mutual  Benefit  L. ;  Connecticut  Mut.  L. ; 
Ckarter  Oak  L.  (with  profits ;  5  p.c.  without  profits) ;  Pkoenix  Mut.  L. ;  Union  Mut.  L.  The  Liver- 
j^la$td  Lond,  bases  its  L.  prems.  upon  this  T.,  with  int.  at  3  p.c.  for  non-honutf  and  at  4^  for  bonut 
pol. ;  and  at  3i^  p.c.  for  annu. 

Mr.  Huie,  in  his  clever  little  book,  The  Valuation  of  Widcwi  Funds,  published  1868, 
says : 

In  the  Carlisle  T.  there  is  no  cUstinction  between  the  sezesi  and  this  is  a  serious  drawback  to  its 
employment  in  the  valuation  of  widows'  funds.  It  is,  however,  the  T.  with  which  actuaries  are 
most  lamiliar,  and  notwithstanding  its  faults  and  imperfect  gn^duation  in  the  centre,  and  excessive 
attenuation  at  its  close,  it  is  likeljr  to  continue  to  be  the  most  extensively  employed,  if  for  no  better 
reason,  at  least  on  account  of  the  immense  amount  of  tabular  matt«-  based  upon  it,  embracing  cal- 
culations of  nearly  every  description.  All  experience  also  goes  to  show  that  it  is  upon  the  whole  a 
very  fair  exponent  of  the  general  mort.  of  the  country. 

In  1870  there  was  pab. :  The  Life  of  John  Htyskam^  M,D.,  and  his  Correspondence 
with  Mr*  foshua  Milne  relative  to  the  Carlisle  B*  cf  Mort.  This  work  is  reviewed  in  the 
Assu,  Mag,  [vol.  xvi.  p.  221].  The  reviewer  says  :  "  The  main  hist,  of  the  work  centres 
in  the  origin  and  hist,  of  the  Carlisle  T. — a  T.  prob.  still  more  in  use  by  the  L.  Assu. 
Cos.  of  England  and  America  than  any  other  single  table  whatever."  Again,  *'  The 
extreme  accuracy  of  Mr.  Milne's  T.  has  been  strikingly  shown  by  the  calculations  of  Mr. 
Benj.  Gompertz,  F.R.S.,  the  results  of  which  were  pub.  in  the  Phii,  Trans,  in  the  year 
1825." 

Mr.  W.  P.  Pattison,  in  hb  report  upon  the  affairs  of  the  Commercial  Union  in  1868, 
says : 

The  Carlislb  T.,  I  am  aware,  has  been  very  widelv  adopted  by  cos.  in  their  valuations ;  and  I 
observe  that  Mr.  Thompson,  the  Act.  of  the  Standard^  nas  recently  stated  that  his  Co.  had  adhered 
to  this  T.  for  30  years,  and  that  the  leading  offices  had,  one  by  one,  been  led  to  adopt  it.  I  venture, 
however,  to  predict  that,  one  by  one,  those  offices  which  have  accepted  it  as  the  basis  of  their  cal- 
culations wiU  reject  it  (as  an  u$ua/e  T.)  when  they  find  the  new  business  in  smaller  proportion  to  the 
existing  business  at  future  valuations. 

We  have  now  mentioned  all  the  leading  works,  and  authorities,  owing  their  existence 
to,  or  commenting  upon  the  Carlisle  T.  of  Mort.  Some  minor  ones,  which  we  have 
omitted  here,  will  be  found  noticed  under  Actuarial  Tables. 

CARLSCRONA  [or  Karlscrona]. — A  seaport  town  in  Sweden.  A  fire  broke  out  here  in 
1790,  and  destroyed  1087  houses,  2  churches,  all  the  warehouses  and  merchants'  dwell- 
ings except  two. 

CARLSTADy  in  Sweden. — A  fire  here  in  1865  destroyed  the  entire  town,  except  the  Bishop's 
residence,  the  hospital,  and  the  jail.  5000  persons  were  left  without  homes.  But  few 
lives  were  lost 

CARMENTy  David,  F.I. A.,  selected  in  1872  to  fill  a  position  on  the  actuarial  staff  of  the 
Australian  Mut,  ;  he  was  trained  to  the  bus.  in  the  North  Brit,  Mercantile, 

CARNEGIE,  J.  D. — Resident  Sec.  for  City  of  Glasgow  Ins.  Co.  in  Dublin  since  1867,  was 
previousW  engaged  in  banking  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  and  in  Lond. 

CARPENTER,  William,  journalist,  author,  and  promoter  of  Ins.  Cos.— Amongst  the  cos. 
he  promoted  were  the  following :  1852,  English  and  Foreign,  first  regis,  as  English  and 
Colonial,  in  which  he  held  the  office  of  managii^  director.  In  the  same  year  he  regis. 
British  Colonial  and  Foreign,  He  pub.  in  i8fi).  The  Perils  of  Policy-holders,  and  the 
Liabilities  of  Life  Offices:  a  letter  ad(L:essed  to  the  Right  Hon.  W.  £.  Gladstone,  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer.  In  the  same  year,  Mr.  Carpenter  launched  and  edited  a  very 
creditable  periodical :  TTie  Policy-holder,  which  however  did  not  renew  its  existence  after 
the  first  year.  In  1862 :  Perils  of  Policy-holders,  Letter  No.  2.  Some  amusing  cor- 
respondence passed  between  this  gentleman  and  the  editor  of  Post,  Mag,,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  pages  of  the  last-named  journal. 

CARPENTER'5  or  Builder's  Privilege  [Fire]. — The  privilege  granted  to  the  insured 
to  employ  carpenters  or  builders  in  building  or  repairing  property  insured,  or  containing 
property  ins.    The  term  is  used  chiefly  in  the  U.S. 

CArPENtERS  and  Joiners. — In  1851  there  were  1331675  males  of  20  years  and  upwards 
following  these  occupations  in  England  and  Wales ;  of  whom  2604  died  in  that  year : 
thus  indicating  a  mort.  slightly  higher  than  the  average  for  males.  Their  mort  to  1000 
living  at  each  of  the  decennial  ages  was  as  follows :  between  ages  25  and  35,  9 ;  35-45* 
10;  45-55*  17;  55-65,  30;  65-75,  66;  75-85,  143;  85  and  upwards,  331. 

CARPETS. — ^The  following,  headed  ''Carpet  Risks,"  is  firom  the  pen  of  the  humorous  ed.  of 
the  JVew  York  Underwriter : 

It  is  credibly  asserted  that  half  the  diseases  which  affect  modem  humanity  are  to  be  attribnted 
to  carpets.  Carpeted  rooms,  constantly  occupied,  contain  millions  of  particles  of  hair  cuticle, 
epithelium  ovules,  fitnp^,  and  other  organic  matter,  which,  set  in  motion  by  the  trailing  skirts^  of 
the  women,  make  the  air  alive  with  infection,  and  fill  our  nostrils  and  lungs  with  the  seeds  of  everything 
horrible. 
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Although  writtea  half  in  earnest,  half  in  jest,  it  contains  the  element  of  truth.  Our 
CQBtmental  neighbours  avoid  such  risks. 

CARPHtNy  J.  RuuND,  Man.  of  Scottish  Fire  since  its  commencement  in  1864.  .Mr.Carphtn, 
in  common  with  xcaacf  other  man.  of  Scotch  ins.  asso.,  was  trained  to  the  profession 
of  accountant.  In  1861  he  became  Man.  of  Brit.  Guarantee  Asso.  On  the  trans,  of 
the  bus.  of  that  Co.  to  the  European  m  1862,  Mr.  Carphin  remained  Man.  in  Scotland  ontii 
.1864,  when  he  accepted  his  present  appointment 

CARRy  Thomas,  F.I.A.,  on  the  actuarial  staff  of  the  Land.  Assu,  .Corp.  since  1857.  Mr. 
Carr  entered  the  Asylum  L.  in  1847 ;  and  filled  the  position  of  '*  Mathematical  Calculator" 
there,  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Farren.  We  believe  it  was  mainlv  owing  to  his 
candour  that  the  real  position  of  that  Co.  was  ascertained  in  time  to  save  the  pol.>holders. 
On  the  bus.  of  the  Asylum  passing  over  to  the  Land.  Assu.y  Mr.  Carr  followed.  He  has 
made  the  works  of  the  early  writers  on  the  subject  of  Life  Contingencies  and  the  theory 
of  Probabilities  his  especial  study.  In  1857  he  pub.  a  pamp.,  A  Brief  Viiw  of  the  Works  o) 
the  Earlier  Eminent  Writers  on  the  Doctrine  of  Life  Contingencies ^  Remarks  on  the  Fractal 
Application^  by  Aid  of  the  Theory  of  Ptob.y  of  General  Deductions  from  Statistics.  In  the 
same  year  he  contributed  to  the  Assu.  Mag.  a  letter,  On  the  Value  of  Rev.  Annu-  payailt 
Half  Yearly  or  Quarterly  \Assu.  Mag.  vii.,  p.  109].  In  1868  he  contributed  to  the  same 
pub.  another  letter.  On  the  Value  of  a  Pol.  on  the  Longest  of  Tkvo  Lives  [Assu.  Mag.  xiv^ 

f.  415].     In  1869,  to  same,  a  letter,  On  the  Formula  in  the  Calculus  of  Finite  Differenea. 
n  1872  he  contributed  to  the  Ins.  Record  a  paper  in  the  shape  of  a  letter,  Measure  of  the 

Claim  of  a  Pol.-Holder  on  a  Compulsory  Winding-up.     We  expect  other  contributions 

from  the  same  pen. 
CARRIAGE  Accident  Ins.  Co.  (No.  i).— This  Co.  was  founded  in  1857,  for  the  purpose 

of  ins.  carriages  and  other  vehicles  against  injury  by  accident.    It  died  out  almost  before 

it  had  commenced  operations. 
CARRIAGE  Accident  Ins.  Co.  (No.  2),  founded  in  1869  by  Mr.  William  Baker.    The 

scheme  of  this  Co.  was  very  well  conceived  ;  but  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  condnct 

of  the  bus.  led  to  its  abandonment  when  all  was  ready  for  a  start.    Its  pol.  contained  the 

following  prudent  condition : 

The  Co.  will  not  be  answerable  for  any  injury  or  dama^  by  fire,  nor  for  any  injury  or  dama^  whidi 
ma^  occur  by  reason  of  any  other  than  the  ordinary  use  of  an^  carriage  or  vehicle  for  pleasure  or 
business  ;  nor  for  any  damage  occurring  in  the  stables  or  outbuildings  of  the  insurer.  And  the  Co. 
will  not  be  answerable  for  any  damage  or  injury^  to  carriages  or  vehicles  going  to  or  coming  from  nces> 
nor  for  any  wilful  damage  to  carriages  or  vehicles,  nor  for  any  oamage  done  by  kicking  or  vidovs 
horses.  ' 

CARRIAGE  Accident  Ins.  Co.  Lim.  (No.  3).— ThisCa  was  founded  in  1870,  with  an 
authorized  cap.  of  ;^io,ooo,  in  2000  shares  of  £$.    The  prosp.  said  : 

This  Co.  ins.  carriages  of  every  description  against  accidents  of  all  kinds  (fire  excepted).  The 
liability  to  damage,  from  collision  and  other  causes,  incurred  by  vehicles  of  eveiy  kind,  is  well  known 
to  be  most  considerable,  statistical  records  proving  that  as  many  as  7000  accidents  occur  ann.  in  and 
around  Lond.  This  Co.  has  therefore  been  estab.  for  the  purpose  of  affording^  to  owners  of  carriages 
the  means  of  ins.  against  the  losses  occasioned  by  the  above-mentioned  contingencies,  and  which  so 
often  entail  such  heavy  outlays  to  owners  of  this  description  of  property.  The  assu.  will  be  relieved 
from  the  trouble  and  annoyance,  which  is  usually  very  considerable,  of  suing  the  wrong-doer  in  the 
event  of  damage  being  caused  by  the  carelessness  or  negligence  of  other  parties.  The  advantages 
offered  to  insurers  combine  a  low  scale  of  prems.  together  with  a  prompt  and  liberal  settlement  for 
all  claims  for  loss  and  damage.  , 

The  following  is  the  scale  of  prems.  :  Carriages,  etc.,  not  exceeding  £2$  in  value,  ^* 
p.a. ;  £SOy  lOJ. ;  ;f  75,  15J. ;  ;f  100,  20s.  ;  ;f  125,  2Ss. ;  ;^I50,  30?. ;  ^175,  35/. ;  ^^200,  40^. 

Carriages  of  higher  value  according  to  arrangement. 

It  turned  out  that  these  prems.  were  in  many  cases  very  insufficient.  As  a  consequence 
a  revision  of  rates  took  place.  The  Co.  was  reconstituted,  and  is  now  carrying  on  bus. 
as  the  Carriage  Ins.  Co.,  which  see.  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson  promoted  the  Co. ;  Mr.  T.  R- 
Eames  was  Man.  Director. 

The  Ins.  Monitor  of  N.  Y.  grew  facetious  in  reviewing  the  prospectus  of  this  Co.  It 
described  it  as  "a  sort  of  dry-land  marine  ins.,"  intended  **  to  cover  everything,  from  a 
wheelbarrow  to  a  coach,  in  cases  of  collision." 
CARRIAGE  Accidents,  Ins.  against. — The  ins.  against  the  accidental  injury,  or  destrac* 
tion,  of  carriages — ^by  which,  in  its  wide  sense,  is  meant  all  conveyances  public  and 
private,  travelling  upon  wheels — ^has  opened  up  a  new,  and  at  the  same  time  very  useful 
branch  of  ins.  enterprise.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  such  vehicles  there  are  in 
Gt.  Britain,  because  we  believe  all  carts,  vans,  etc,  used  simply  for  the  purposes  of  trade, 
are  exempt  from  duty :  and  hence  their  owners  are  not  called  upon  to  take  out  any 
license  in  respect  of  the  same. 

The  first  chariot  is  said  to  have  been  produced  by  Erichthonius  of  Athens,  about 
i486  B.C.  Rudely  constructed  carriages  were  known  in  Western  Europe  3000  years  later 
— in  France  A.D.  1547  ;  in  England  1555.  It  would  be  curious  to  trace  the  development 
of  this  branch  of  manufacture  ;  but  this  is  not  the  place  to  do  it  From  the  Reports  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  we  are  enabled  to  construct  the  following  T.  of 
Duty-paying  vehicles  ;  but  what  proportion  these  bear  to  the  whole  we  cannot  say. 
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Return  of  Carrisge  Licences  for  the  years  1868-9-70. 

D«cript,onofVd.icI^  .,^.  N««berofLic«.-.      ^ 

Less  than  four  wheels  drawn  by  i  horse  ...  198,790  194,725  188,788 

Ditto  2  or  more  horses    198  189  197 

Four  wheels  I  horse 9i»i27  88,599  86,002 

Ditto  2  or  more  horses 35,209  34i46i  34>039 

Common  Carriers 6,973  6,880  ^,963 

Totals 332*297  324*854  3i5»989 

Hence  the  number  is  steadily  increasing. 

The  bus.,  while  new  in  England,  has  long  been  practised  in  France.  The  severity  of  the 
Code  Napol^n  in  regard  to  all  persons  causing  mjury  to  others,  induced  the  owners  of 
vehicles  in  France,  and  especially  in  Paris,  to  seek  ins.  as  a  means  of  indemnity.  When 
the  First  Carriage  Ins.  Ca  was  founded  there  we  cannot  ascertain  with  precision,  but 
pob.  about  1840.  In  1846  there  were  existing  the  followuig  Cos.  in  Paris :  i.  VAuiomidan,^ 
2,  La  ParisiennCy  3.  La  Privoyance^  4.  La  Seine, 

In  1843  ^  <^^c  ^^  \xv^  in  Paris  in  which  a  proprietor  of  public  carriages  had  injured 
two  children  by  driving  against  them.  He  reported  the  accident  to  the  Co.  La  ParisieKne^ 
in  which  he  was  insured  against  accidents  caused  by  his  carriages  or  servants,  and  the 
Co.  promptly  offered  help.  But  the  parties  injured  appealed  to  the  law ;  and  it  appearing 
that  the  accident  was  caused  by  the  carelessness  of  the  driver,  he  was  sentenced  to  15 
days'  imprisonment,  a  fine,  and  £iOQ  damage  to  the  parties  injured.  This  last  the  Co. 
declined  to  reimburse  him  ;  but  after  some  litigation  was  finally  condemned  to  pay  him 
the  ;£'ioo  with  int  and  costs. 

Whether  it  is  in  conse<^uence  of  the  indifference  caused  by  the  drivers  or  proprietors 
of  the  Paris  carriages  being  indemnified,  or  from  other  causes,  we  cannot  say  ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  number  of  '*  Accidents  de  Voiture  "  in  Paris  is  increasing  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  increase  in  the  number  of  vehicles  would  appear  to  justify — although  that  increase 
has  been  considerable.  Thus  in  1853  the  official  returns  gave  the  number  at  502  ;  by 
1 86 1  they  had  increased  to  909  ;  and  for  1871  they  are  returned  at  3000.  The  number 
of  breakdowns  in  London  is  estimated  at  7000  ann.  A  great  proportion  of  the  accidents 
arise  from  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the  owner,  or  driver,  vis.  by  reason  of 
the  careless  driving  of  others  ;  and  from  runaway  horses. 

The  simple  method  of  a  uniform  rate  for  all  kinds  of  vehicles,  as  set  forth  in  the  early 
prospectus  of  the  Carriage  Accident  Co.  of  1870  very  speedily  gave  way  to  a  more  sys- 
tematic classification,  as  shown  in  the  prosp.  of  the  Carriole  Ins.  Co.  1872.  The  fact  is 
the  "moral  hazard''  in  this  branch  of  bus.  is  very  great ;  and  the  secret  in  the  manage- 
ment here,  as  indeed  in  most  branches  of  ins.,  is  what  to  avoid  rather  than  what  to  accept. 
The  bus.  is  growing  ;  and  experience  is  being  gained,  and  being  paid  for. 

It  is  in  contemplation  to  issue  a  "compound  pol.,"  ins.  carriage,  horse,  and  driver. 
If  this  can  be  accomplished,  it  should  popularize  the  bus. 

The  chronology  of  carriage  ins.  is  : 
1857 — Carriage  Accident  Ins.  Co.  (No.  i),  estab.,  but  did  not  proceed. 
1869 — Carriage  Accident  Ins.  Co.  (No.  2),  also  estab.,  but  did  not  proceed. 
1870 — Carriage  Accident  Ins.  Co.  (No.  3),  founded  a  bus.  and  passed  into 
1872 — Carriage  Ins.  Co.,  canying  on  a  progressive  bus. 
CARRIAGE  I^NS.  Co.  Lim.,  founded  in  1872,  with  an  authorized  cap.  of  ;^50,ooo  in  shares 
of;fi.     The  Co.  is  in  fact  a  reconstitution  of  the  Carriage  Accident  Q,q,  (No.  3).    The 
prospectus  says  : 

The  nmnber  and  nature  of  accidental  injuries  occurring  to  vehicles  of  all  kinds  have  been  found  to 
come  within  the  law  of  avera^.  and  therefore  to  be  as  capable  of  being  provided  for,  by  means  of 
assu.^s  casualties  to  life  or  limbj  damage  by  fire,  or  loss  by  storm,  etc.,  at  sea. 

2.  The  peculiar  liability  of  carnages  to  injuries  arises  as  a  rule  from  causes  beyond  the  control  of 
the  owners.  The  most  steady  servant,  the  most  escperienced  and  careful  driver,  cannot  at  all  times 
protect  the  vehicle  he  is  driving  from  the  continual  danger  of  being  run  into  by  the  sheer  negligence  or 
incapacity  of  people  in  char^  of  other  convejrances ;  and  as  this  forms  one  of  the  most  serious  risks 
to  which  owners  of  light  vehicles  are  exposed,  it  is  also  in  this  respect  that  the  Co.  offers  the  greatest 
advantages,  and  one  of  the  strongest  inducements  to  the  proprietors  of  carriages  to  place  themselves 
under  its  protection. 

3.  The  experience  of  several  years  haa  proved  that  a  very  large  number  of  vehicles  of  all  descriptions, 
both  private  and  commercial,  annually  receive  damage  through  accidental  causes,  involving  in  the 
aggregate  a  very  considerable  outlay  of^money  for  the  necessary  repairs,  and  entailing  as  a  consequence, 
a  proportionate  loss  on  those  persons,  who,  for  the  purposes  of  business  or  pleasure  are  compelled  to 
make  use  of  vehicles.  It  is  tor  the  protection  of  such  that  this  Co.  has  been  estab..  and  it  nas  been 
proved  by  actual  experience  that  by  a  properly  arranged  system  of  average  and  classification  of  risks, 
this  kind  of  ins.  can  be  made  as  sound  and  secure  as  any  other. 

4.  It  especially  f&lls  within  the  scope  of  this  Co.  to  save  all  owners  of  vehicles  the  trouble,  expense, 
and  annoyance  of  suing  the  wrong-doer  in  case  of  accident ;  it  fully  indemnifies  Uie  person  sustaining 
the  injury ;  undertakes  the  supervision  of  all  the  requisite  repairs;  and,  by  the  aid  of  its  inQ)ectors, 
guarantees  that  such  repairs  shall  be  thoroughly,  promptly,  and  efficiently  executed. 

5.  The  Co.  insures  against  accidental  iniury  to  carriages  of  every  description,  and  whether  the 

Eroperty  of  private  owners  or  of  liveir  stable  keepers,  including  dog-carts,  wagonnettes,  cars,  gigs, 
uggies,  etc.,  and  also  light  carts,  and  the  various  vans  used  for  trade  purposes ;  also  in  proinnciai 
towns  and  in  the  country  generally,  cabs,  flys,  and  omnibuses,  but  such  risks  are  not  undertaken  in 
Lend,  and  some  of  the  larger  towns  in  the  provinces. 
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6.  All  vohicles  most  be  insured  U  iheir  full  vaUu^  otherwise,  in  die  event  of  damace*  the  co.  is 
liable  for  such  proportion  only  of  the  claim  as  the  amount  insured  bears  to  the  actual  ▼sune. 

The  following  is  the  classification  of  risks — 

Class  I. — Four-wheel  vehicles  used  for  private  purposes  only,  and  not  being  the  pro- 
perty of  livery  stable  keepers  or  fly  proprietors.  Rate  J[^i  p.  ;f  100 — lowest  sum  ins. 
;^50,  highest  J6  200,  on  any  one  carriage. 

Class  2. — Two- wheel  venicles,  with  the  same  exceptions  as  Class  I.  Rates  j^T.  p.  £yxi 
— lowest  sum  Ins.  ;f  50,  highest  ;£'ioo. 

Class  3. — Vehicles  used  by  medical  practitioners,  livery  stable  keepers,  or  fly  pro- 
prietors, for  professional  or  business  purposes.  Rates  £z  los.  p.  ;^ioo — Slowest  sum  ins. 
;f  50,  highest  £\QO. 

Class  4. — Carts  and  other  vehicles  used  for  trade  purposes.  Rates  ;f  3  p.  aIOO— 
lowest  sum  ins.  jf  25,  highest  ;£'ioo. 

Other  vehicles  according  to  special  arrangement 

Mr.  Wm.  Smith  is  Man.  Director ;  Mr.  W.  A.  Bruun,  Sec. 
CARRICLE  [or  Carracle]. — A  ship  of  great  burden. 

CARRIERS  [Common  Carriers]  as  Insurers. — The  term  Carrier  in  its  general  sense 
signifies  a  person  who  undertakes  to  transport  the  goods  of  other  persons  from  one  place 
to  another  for  hire.  It  is  not,  however,  every  person  who  undertakes  to  carry  goods  for 
hire  that  is  deemed  a  common  carrier.  To  bring  a  person  within  the  description  of  a 
common  carrier,  he  must  exercise  it  as  a  public  employment.  He  is  a  public  servant,  and 
is  bound  to  carry,  and  is  responsible  for  every  injury  occasioned  to  the  goods  by  any  means 
whatever,  except  only  the  act  of  God  or  the  Queen's  enemies ;  and  consequently  is  so  for 
accidental  Fire.  This  is  as  to  carriers  by  land.  As  regards  carriers  by  water,  apart  from 
the  common  stipulation  which  they  make  in  charter-parties  and  bills  of  lading  against 
this  liability,  they  are  really  relieved  from  it  by  26  Gep.  III.  c  86  (1786),  sec.  2  of  which 
enacts  that  no  shipowner  shall  be  responsible  for  any  loss  which  shall  happen  to  any  goods 
or  merchandize  by  any  fire  on  board  his  ship.  This  stat.  has  been  held  to  apply  only  to 
fire  on  board  the  ship,  and  not  to  a  fire  on  board  a ''  lighter,"  in  which  the  goods  were  being 
taken  to  the  ship. — Bunyo/i,    [See  Morewood  v.  Pollock^  1^55*1 

The  liability  of  carriers  by  land  is  limited  by  the  Land  Carriers  Act^  1 1  Geo.  IV.  & 
I  Wm.  IV.  c.  68  (1830).  Of  this  Act  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  particularlj 
under  Parcels  Ins. 

By  the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Acty  1854  (17  &  18  Vict,  c  31)  there  is  provided 
a  limitation  as  to  damages  for  loss  or  injury  to  certain  animals,  viz.  for  any  horse  not 
more  than  £<p  ;  for  any  neat  cattle  per  head  not  more  than  / 15  ;  for  any  sheep  or  pigs 
per  head  not  more  than  £2  \  unless  the  person  sending  or  delivering  the  same  to  the  Ca 
shall  at  the  time  of  the  delivery  have  declared  them  to  be  of  higher  value  ;  and  paid  the 
extra  rate  or  prem.  demanded  in  conseauence. 

By  the  28  &  29  Vict,  c  94,  s.  i  (1805),  it  is  enacted  that  the  term  "lace"  included 
in  the  first-named  Act  shall  not  include  machine-made  lace. 

The  liability  of  the  carrier  is  for  the  actual  loss  or  damage,  from  whatever  cause, 
as  fire,  Hood,  thieves,  etc.  It  is  not  well  estab.  that  he  is  liable  for  consequential 
damages,  or  even  delay  except  when  to  a  very  aggravated  extent. 

A  carrier  is  not  liable  for  goods  burned  in  his  warehouse,  where  they  were  left  for  the 
owners  to  take  away  when  they  pleased,  being  left  there  after  notice  of  their  arrival 
in  the  carrier's  custody.    This  was  neld  in  the  case  of  Wilkinson  v.  Coverdalcy  1793- 

A  carrier  was  held  at  Conunon  Law  to  be  an  insurer  of  the  goods  which  he  carried ;  bj 
was  obliged  for  a  reasonable  reward  to  carry  any  goods  to  the  place  to  which  he  professed 
to  carry  goods,  which  were  offered  him,  if  his  carriage  would  hold  them,  and  he  wm 
informed  of  their  quality  and  value ;  he  was  not  obliged  to  take  a  package,  the  owner  of 
which  would  not  mform  him  what  were  its  contents,  and  of  what  vSue  they  were ; 
if  he  did  not  ask  for  this  information,  or  if,  when  he  asked  and  was  not  answered,  he  took 
the  goods,  he  was  answerable  for  their  amount,  whatsoever  that  might  be ;  he  might  VaaA 
his  responsibility  as  an  insurer  by  notice,  but  that  notice  would  not  protect  him  against  the 
consequences  of  a  loss  by  gross  negligence.  See  Macklin  v.  WaUrhouse^  1828 ;  9m 
Riley  v.  Home,  1828.    [Parcels  Ins.] 

In  the  case  of  Lond,  and  N,  W,  Railway  Co.  v.  Glyn  (Chairman  of  Glohg  Ins.  Co.)f 
which  arose  in  1859,  the  fiicts  were  as  follows  :  The  railway  co.  had  effected  an  ins. 
against  fire,  by  which  the  sum  of  ;^i 5,000  was  ins.  *'  on  goods  their  own,  and  in  trust  as 
carriers,"  in  a  warehouse.  One  of  the  conditions  of  the  pol.  was  that  **  goods  held  in 
trust  or  on  commission  are  to  be  ins.  as  such,  otherwise  the  pol.  will  not  extend  to  cover 
such  property."  ffeld^  that  the  words  in  the  pol.  "goods  in  trust  as  carriers  "  covered  the 
whole  value  of  goods  sent  to  the  carriers  to  be  carried,  and  also  any  interest  they  might 
have  in  them  for  their  lien  as  carriers,  and  also  that  the  goods  were  properly  described. 
It  was  held  in  the  same  case  that  the  carriers  could  recover  for  goods  destroyed  by  fire,  for  . 
the  loss  of  which  they  themselves  were  not  liable  under  the  Stat,  ii  Geo.  IV.  & 
I  Wm.  IV.  c.  68. 

Mr.  Justice  Montague  Smith,  in  the  case  of  Taylor  v.  GL  Northern  Railway  (1866), 
laid  down  the  law  as  follows : 
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Ne  doubt  a  common  carrier  U  an  insurer,  to  the  extent  that  the  goods  shall  be  delivered  safely  and 
securely,  but  there  is  no  authority  for  holding  that  he  insures  their  arrival  at  any  particular  time,  or 
according  to  any  usual  course  of  delivery.  He  is  bound  to  deliver  them  within  a  reasonable  time, 
and  the  usual  course  of  delivery  would  in  most  cases  be  /rtmd  facie  evidence  of  what  is  reasonable 
time ;  but  must  depend  on  all  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  transaction  as  to  what  is  a  reason- 
able time.  His  duty  is  to  convey  the  goods  within  a  reasonable  time  without  unnecessary  delay ;  but 
it  may  be  necessary,  in  order  safely  to  deliver,  to  make  a  delay,  or  even  to  deviate^  and  if  the  delay 
and  deviation  are  necessary  for  that  purpose,  then  delay  or  deviation  may  be  incurred,  and  the 
delivery  of  the  goods  may  be  retarded  without  any  responsibility  being  cast  on  the  carrier  to  make 
good  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  delay.    See  also  Raphael  v.  Pick/ord, 

The  liability  does  not  extend  to  goods  left  at  doak  rooms ;  for  they  do  not  receive  them 
there  in  the  capacity  of  common  carriers. 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  state  also  that  the  liability  of  which  we  have  spoken  does  not 
apply  to  passengers  either,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  carrier  has  not  the  same  control 
over  persons  which  he  has  over  goods ;  nor  the  same  opportmiities  of  abuse  and 
misconduct,  the  apprehension  of  which  gave  rise  to  the  rigorous  law  we  have  explained ; 
and  therefore  the  law  has  never  imposed  upon  the  carrier  the  responsibility  of  being  an 
insurer  of  passengers.  '*The  undertaking  of  a  carrier  of  passer^rs  (says  Mr.  Justice 
Story),  is  not  an  undertaking  to  carry  safely,  but  only  to  exercise  due  care  and  diligence 
in  the  performance  of  his  duty/'  A  more  recent  writer,  Saunders,  on  the  law  negligence, 
(1871)  says ; 

There  is  ndther  a  warranty  bv  way  of  ins.  to  convey  the  passenger  safely  to  his  journey's  end,  nor  a 
warranty  that  the  carriage  in  which  he  travels  is  in  all  respects  perfect  for  its  purpose ;  that  is  to  say, 
free  from  all  defects,  whether  patent  or  latent,  likely  to  cause  peril ;  the  only  undertaking  being  io  taXe 
due  can  (including  in  the  term  skill  and  foresight)  to  carry  the  passengers  safely.  [Campbell's  Act.] 

As  regards  the  immunity  from  liability  for  injury  arising  from  the  act  of  God,  such 
damages  are  to  be  included  as  arise  from  such  uncontrollable  phenomena  as,  without 
being  necessarily  either  supernatural  or  preternatural,  arise  from  such  an  interruption  of 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature  as  a  prudent  and  an  honest  man  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected  to  provide  against  or  anticipate.  By  inevitable  accident,  commonly  called  the 
act  of  God,  is  meant  any  accident  produced  by  any  physical  cause  which  is  irresistible  ; 
such  as  a  loss  by  lightning  or  storms,  by  the  perils  of  the  sea,  by  an  inundation  or 
earthquake,  or  by  sudden  death  or  illness. — Story,  On  Bailnunts,  Lord  Mansfield 
defined  the  act  of  God  to  mean  something  in  opposition  to  the  act  of  man,  such  as  could 
not  happen  by  the  intervention  of  man,  as  storms,  lightning,  tempests.  [Negligence.] 
[Parcels  Ins.]    [Transport  Ins.] 

CARTEL  Ship. — A  vessel  commissioned  in  time  of  war  to  exchange  the  prisoners  of  any 
two  hostile  powers ;  also  to  carry  any  particular  proposal  from  one  to  another.  For  this 
reason  the  officer  who  commands  her  is  particularly  ordered  to  carry  no  cargo,  ammunition, 
or  implements  of  war,  except  a  single  gun  for  the  purpose  of  signaL 

CARTER,  Fred.  H.,  was  Man.  and  Sec.  of  ScoUish  Friendly  Life  from  186^  down  to  1866. 

CARTER,  R.,  a  great  projector  of  annu.,  assu.,  and  widows'  and  orphans  funds  towards 
the  close  of  the  17th  century.  We  shall  allow  him  to  proclaim  his  own  doings,  as  he 
does  pretty  feffectively  in  a  **  Proposal"  for  settling  a  Perpetual  Assu,  on  Lives,  and  far 
advancing  the  Credit, 0/  £^0  Lottery  Tickets,  which  he  put  forward  in  17 12.     He  says : 

That  the  proposer  being  the  first  person  that  ever  put  into  practice  anything  in  this  nature  to  make 
provision  for  widows  or  orphans,  as  that  office  set  up  in  Aldermarv-churchyard  in  the  yeaf  1696  b^  a 
mutual  contribution  of  5^.  on  each  death  ;  from  whence  it  gave  birth  to  that  of  Racquet-court,  which 
th(^  unjustly  took  from  this  proposer's  proiect  (although  they  have  made  ill  use  of  it  for  want  of  honesty 
ana  right  management) ;  and  likewise  that  of  the  Mercers  Co.  for  granting  annu.  of  ^^30  p.a.  in 
consideration  of  advancing  /xoo  ready  money,  provided  the  woman  ontlivM  her  husband ;  which 
same  proposal  was  made  by  the  proposer  in  the  year  1698,  in  a  petition  to  the  late  King  William ;  and 
a  reference  thereon  was  had,  as  may  appear  under  the  hand  of  the  Hon.  James  Vernon,  Esq.,  then 
Chief  Secretary  of  State,  attending  the  Conncil.  All  which  being  true  in  fact,  it  is  not  aoubted  but 
that  Her  Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  grant  her  Letters  Patent  to  the  proposer,  and  such 
others  concerned  with  him,  to  incorporate  them  in  a  co.  or  so.  as  being  the  first  contrivers  of  such 
methods,  which  by  experience  have  becoi  found  to  be  advantageous  to  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  and  a 
support  to  many  families  who  otherwise  by  their  friends  and  parents  might  be  left  in  penury  and  want. 
[Ong.  Brit.  Museum.] 

He  says  later  that  he  claimed  a  right  or  patent  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  of  Pari. 

for  new  inventions, 
CARTER,  W.  H.,  Solicitor,  Woolwich,  projected  several  ins.  cos.,  among  them,  in  1852, 

West  Kent ;  in  1853,  Home  Counties  Life  and  Fire. 
CARTHAQEy  founded  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  near  Tunis,  about  878  B.C.     It  became 

a  great  commercial  and  warlike  republic,  and  disputed  the  empire  of  the  world  with 

Rome,  which  occasioned  the  Punic  wars.    It  is  regarded  as  certain  that  the  Carthaginians 

Dractised  Bottomry,  if  no  other  form  of  marine  ins.     [Marine  Ins.,  History  op.] 
CARYy  Joan,  Merchant  in  Bristol,  pub.  in  that  city,  in  1696,  An  Essay  on  the  Coyn  and 

Credit  of  England  as  they  stand  with  respect  to  its  Trade,     He  also  pub.,  in  1745  C**'" 

earlier],  An  Essay  on  Trade,  in  which  there  are  some  important  remarlu  on  piarine  ins., 

which  we  have  dealt  with  under  heads  relating  to  that  subject. 
CASA  DE  CoNTRATACiON. — A  species  of  mercantile  corporation  peculiar  to  the  maritime 

cities  of  Spain  during  the  14th,  15th,  and  several  later  centuries.     [Burgos.] 
CASAREGIS,  SiGNOR  Joseph  L.  M.,  an  Italian  writer  on  marine  ios.,  pub.  at  Florence, 

1719-29,  Discursus  L^ales  de  Commercio,  etc.  (3  vols.)    A  2nd  ed.,  in  1740,  at  Venice, 
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in  4  vols.  "  This  is  a  work  of  the  highest  authority."— -«5:C«//arA.  Casaregis  is  the 
best  of  the  Italian  writers  upon  general  commercial  and  maritime  law.  He  was  for 
more  than  20  years  a  Judge  at  Florence  ;  he  had  taught  as  a  professor  of  the  law ;  and 
his  writings  enjoy  the  highest  reputation  as  standard  authorities  on  mercantile  aflfedis. 
The  third  volume  contains  the  Consolato  dd  mart. 
CASEy  H.,  Man.  Maritime  Ins.  Co.,  Liverpool,  from  its  conmiencement,  in  1864,  down  to 
1868b 

CASE  Stated.— An  agreement  between  litigants,  setting  forth  the  facts  and  points  in 
dispute,  with  a  view  to  a  prompt  decision. 

CASH,  T.,  Sec  Temperance  and  General  [formerly  United  Kingdom  Temperance^  whidi 
position  he  has  occupied  since  1862. 

CASHIER. — A  person  entrusted  with  the  monetary  interests  of  a  public  co.,  usually  under 
the  order  of  directors. 

CASPER,  Dr.— In  1825  he  pub.,  in  Berlin,  ContribuHon  to  Medical  Statistics ;  and  in  1835, 
An  Inquirv  into  the  ProbabU  Duration  of  Human  Life  amongst  Different  Classa  <f 
People.  These  works  are  referred  to  in.  different  portions  of  this  pub.  Dr.  Caspff's 
writings  are  regarded  as  of  great  authority. 

CASTINQ  AWAY  OF  Ships.— An  offence  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  By  stat  4  Geo.  I. 
c.  12  (1717),  for  effectually  preventing  the  wilful  casting  away,  burning  or  odicrwise 
destroying  of  ships  by  the  owners,  masters,  or  mariners,  it  was  enacted  that  their  so  doing 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  underwriters  of  pol.  of  ins.,  or  of  merchants  lading  goods  in  sndi 
ships,  should  suffer  death  !  This  Act  was  repealed  in  1854 ;  and  the  punishment  of  the 
offence  is  now  regulated  by  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act 

•CASUALTY  Insurance.- Under  this  title  has  been  from  time  to  time  included  varioos 
branches  of  ins.,  if  not  most  of  those,  not  included  under  the  three  great  heads  of  marine, 
fire,  and  life  ins.  Hence  it  has  included  ins.  against  captiuiiy ;  ins.  against  accident  iQ 
life  or  limb ;  ins.  against  the  perils  of  maritime  travel,  etc.,  etc  Many  of  these  branches 
have  now  grown  to  be  sufficiently  important  to  bear  distinctive  titles— hence  we  hate 
Captivity  Ins.  ;  Accident  Ins.  ;  and  Maritime  Passengers'  Ins.,  all  lifted  ont  of 
our  present  category ;  and  we  therefore  have  now  only  to  deal  with  a  more  vague  class  of 
ms.,  all  more  or  less  relating  to  or  supposing  personal  misadventure  j  and  all,  for  the 
want  of  more  suitable  distinction,  now  treated  under  Casualty  Ins. 

Malynes,  in  his  Lex  Mercatoria^  1622,  says,  "Likewise  a  traveller  undertaking  a  voyage 
to  Jerusalem,  or  Babylon,  delivering  out  money  payable  at  his  return^  will  providently  ins. 
a  sum  of  money  upon  his  life,  etc."  We  have  taken  much  pains  to  unravel  the  meaning 
of  the  words  we  have  placed  in  italics :  we  believe  we  have  succeeded,  although  we  cannot 
support  our  belief  on  any  very  direct  testimony  ;  it  is  this  :  When  a  merchant  was  about 
to  embark  upon  a  trading  venture  which  would  cause  his  absence  for  several  years,  he  closed 
up  all  his  affairs,  much  as  he  would  if  he  knew  he  were  going  to  die  on  a  certain  day. 
Any  surplus  cash  he  had  beyond  the  requirements  of  his  voyage  he  deposited  with  other 
merchants  of  repute  upon  the  condition  that  if  he  returned  safely  he  should  have  his 
money  repaid  with  a  considerable  bonus  \  but  if  he  never  returned,  the  money  woidi 
never  be  claimed. 

Now  those  who  have  made  themselves  familiar  with  Bottomry  Ins.  will  at  once  see 
that  this  was  but  a  bottomry  ins.  applied  to  a  human  being  instead  of  a  ship.  A  merchant 
fitting  out  a  ship  for  a  voyage  says  to  another  merchant,  or  capitalist,  Lend  me  £\ooo  upon 
this  adventure ;  if  the  ship  returns  I  give  you  ;f  1500  ;  if  she  be  lost,  you  have  lost  your 
money.  Another  merchant  says,  I  am  going  on  a  voyage  which  will  occupy  several  yeais; 
I  have  more  cap.  than  I  care  to  risk  on  that  venture  ;  I  will  deposit  i^iooo  with  you,  upon 
condition  that  if  I  return  you  pay  me  ;fl5oo;  if  I  never  return,  you  keep  the  whole. 
1  his  IS  but  another  of  the  many  methods  devised  for  defeating  the  Usury  Lotos.  It  vUl 
of  course  be  remembered  that  in  these  early  times  there  were  no  banks  or  other  solid 
inst.  in  which  a  merchant  could  deposit  his  surplus  capital  during  his  absence.  This  was 
Casualty  Ins.  pure  and  simple— it  covered  all  casualties  incident  to  personal  safety 
dunng  the  journey. 

Mr.  Francis,  in  his  Annals,  Anecdotes,  etc.,  of  Life  Asm.,  1853,  speaks  with  certainty 
regarding  this  branch  of  ins.  ;  and  we  feel  bound  to  say— the  more  so  because  a  contrary 
impression  has  existed— that  we  have  nearly  always  found  his  sUtements  based  upon 
authority.     He  says : 

aA^^^  "**^*  H  "■H-  ?"  commonly  practised,  by  which  any  travoUcr  departing  on  a  \ob£  »od 
tongerotti  voyage  deposited  a  specific  amount  in  the  hands  of  a  money-broker,  on  condition  that  rf 
tte  returned  he  should  receive  double  or  treble  the  amount  he  had  paid;  but  in  the  event  of  his  «ot 
returning,  the  money-broker  was  to  keep  the  deposit ;  which  was  in  truth  aprem.  under  another  naaie. 

De  Foe,  in  his  £ssay  upon  Projects,  1697,  after  enumerating  the  branches  of  ins.  then 
m  force— fire,  marine,  and  life,  says : 

:-^°.°*®r  ^'^^c**  0/ »°«- 1?  by  contribution,  or  F.  sos. ;  which  is  in  short  a  number  of  people  eBteriof 

T?  l?"i:-  *i?™P«S'  ***  °*^P  on?  another,  in  case  any  disaster  or  distress  faU  upon  them. 
K-  L^^     if  **-I*'°  *?J?®'  ^  *^®«*  ™'ff*»'  *>«  reeulated,  all  things  which  have  casualty  in  them  in>rht 
Bc  secured.    But  one  thing  is  particularly  required  in  this  way  of  insurances.    None  can  be  admitted 
^i-IH?  '^'if^  circumstances  are,  at  least  in  some  degree,  alike,  and  so  mankind  must  be  sorted  into 
clAMes;  and  as  their  contingencies  differ,  every  different  sort  may  be  a  so.  upon  even  terms ;  for  tb« 
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ctrcamstances  of  peoplop  as  to  life,  differ  extremely  by  the  age  and  constitution  of  their  bodies,  and 
difference  of  employment ;  as  he  that  lives  on  shore  against  him  that  goes  to  sea,  or  a  young  man 
against  an  old  man,  or  a  shopkeeper  against  a  soldier,  are  unequal.  I  don't  pretend  to  determine  the 
controverted  point  of  predestination^  the  foreknowledge  and  decrees  of  Providence ;  perhaps  if  a  man 
be  decreed  to  be  killed  in  the  trenches,  the  same  foreknowledge  ordered  him  to  list  himself  for  a  soldier 
that  it  might  come  to  pass ;  and  the  like  of  a  seaman  ;  but  of  this  I  am  sure — speaking  of  second 
causes— a  seaman  or  a  soldier  is  subject  to  more  contingent  hazards  than  other  men,  and  therefore  are 
not  upon  equal  terms  to  form  such  a  so. ;  nor  is  the  annu.  on  the  life  of  such  a  man  worth  so  much  as 
it  is  upon  other  men ;  therefore,  if  a  so.  should  agree  together  to  pay  the  executor  of  every  member  so 
much,  after  the  decease  of  the  said  member,  the  seaman's  executors  would  most  certainly  have  an 
advantage,  and  receive  more  than  they  pay.  So  that  'tis  necessary  to  sort  the  world  into  parcels,  seamen 
with  seamen ;  soldiers  with  soldiers,  and  the  like. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  classes  he  proposes  to  deal  with  are  all  such  as  prob.  were 

then  as  now  excluded  from  all  ordinary  F.  sos.  by  reason  of  the  risk  of  their  occupation. 

He  proceeds  to  develope  his  plan  : 

Wherefore,  for  the  encouragement  of  sailors  in  the  service  of  the  merchant,  I  would  have  a  F.  so. 
erected  for  seamen,  wherein  all  sailors  or  seafaring  men  enter  their  names,  jplaces  of  abode,  and  the 
voyages  they  go  upon,  in  an  office  of  ins.  for  seamen,  and  naying  there  a  certain  small  quarterage  of  is. 

£er  quarter,  should  have  a  sealed  certificate  from  the  u^ovemors  of  the  said  office,  for  the  articles 
ereinafter  mentioned : 

X.  If  any  such  seaman^  either  in  fight,  or  by  any  other  accident  at  sea,  come  to  be  disabled,  he  should 
receive  from  the  said  office  the  following  sums  of  money. 

For  the  loss  of  Left  Hand  if  50  or  X  a  p.a.  for  life 


For  the  loss  of  an  Eye  £  25  or  ^2  pou  for  lifo 

Both  Eyes    ...Zioo 


» 


It 


One  Leg  £  50  „ 

Both  Legs   ...£  80  „ 
Right  Hand   2  80  „ 


19 

it 
$$ 


fi 
$1 
It 

t9 


Ririit  Arm... 
Left  Arm  ... 
Both  Hands 
Both  Arms... 


It 
It 
II 


Any  broken  ann,  or  leg,  or  thigh  J  towards  the  cure    ... 

If  taken  by  the  Turks,  towards  his  ransouk    ...    ...    .^    

If  he  become  infirm  and  unable  to  go  to  sea,  or  maintain  himself,  by  age  or  sickness^  pou.. 
To  their  wives  if  they  are  killed  or  drowned 


In  consideration  of  this  every  seaman  subs,  to  the  so.  shall  agree  to  pay  to  the  receipt  of 
said  office  his  (juota  of  the  sum  to  be  paid,  whenever  and  aaoffccn  as  such  claims  are  made;  tne  da 


(ZO 

►50 
of  the 
claims 

to  be  entered  into  the  office,  and  npon  sufficient  proof  made,  the  governors  to  regniate  the  division 

and  pub.  it  in  print. 

We  do  not  find  that  this  project  was  ever  carried  into  practice  ;  although  during  the 
South  Sea  period  several  projects  were  set  on  foot  coming  very  nearly  within  our 
present  classification. 

In  the  Lottery  Ins.  projects  which  succeeded  this  period,  as  also  in  the  various 
projects  of  Gambling  Ins.,  there  was  frequently  mud^  of  the  casualty  element,  as  con- 
sidered distinctly  from  misadventure  to  me  and  limb  ;  while  imder  the  Birth  and 
Marriage  Ins.  projects,  we  have  another  ajid  distinct  phase  of  Casualty  Ins.  These 
are  all  treated  of  under  their  proper  heads  ;  and  we  do  not  therefore  propose  to  discuss 
them  here. 

The  next,  and  that  is  the  modem,  phase  of  Casualty  Ins.  was  the  origination  of  the 
COS.  for  ins.  against  life  and  limb.  These  are  spoken  of  fiillv  under  the  head  of  Accident 
Ins.,  Hist.  of.  We  may  here  remark  that  this  branch  of  ins.  in  the  U.S.  is  still 
designated  Casualty  Ins.  Plate-Glass  and  Hail-Storm  Ins.  have  long  been  in 
practice.  Subseauently  there  was  introduced  Steam  Boiler  Ins.  ;  followed  by  the 
ms.  of  horses,  and  carriages,  severally  against  injury,  death,  or  destruction — spoken  of 
under  Carriage  Ins.  and  Horse  Ins.  More  recently  there  has  been  an  attempt  at 
Colliery  Ins.  ;  while  at  the  present  moment  a  project  for  ins.  against  the  damage 
resulting  from  floods  and  storms,  and  the  consequent  inundations,  is  seriously  under  con- 
sideration. Hence  the  ground  for  Casualty  Ins.  in  its  more  extended  aspect  has  been 
pretty  well  covered. 

The  Asvlum  L.  in  1824  undertook  the  ins.  of  females  in  a  state  of  pregnancy ;  and  also 
the  ins.  of  persons  predisposed  to  heceditazy  or  constitutional  maladies.  [A&ylum,  etc.  ^  L.] 

In  1S47  ^c  Professional  L.  was  founded,  and  one  of  its  features  was  the  ins.  against 
paralysis,  blindness,  insanity,  accidents,  and  other  bodily  and  mental  afflictions  disiUE>ling 
the  parties. 

In  1854  the  Brit,  Nation  Ins.  Co.  was 
founded.  It  had  a  **  Casualty  or  Death  *' 
department,  under  which  a  healthy  person 
might  ins.  for  the  payment  of  a  sum  of 
mone^  in  the  case  of  '^paralysis,  blindness. 
Insanity,  accident,  or  death  "—whichever 
event  may  first  occur.  Here  is  an  abstract 
of  the  T.  of  prems.  for  ins.  ;f  100 : — 

Example. — A  person,  aged  30  next  birth- 
day,  by  the  ann.  payment  of  ;£'3  y,  5^., 
may  secure  himself  against  the  results  of 
mental  or  bodily  incapacity — or,  if  never  so 
afflicted,  may  leave  tne  sum,  i^ioo,  to  his 
family  or  survivors. 

This  Co.  had  another  branch,  under  which 
annu.   were  granted  to  persons  in  health, 


Age 
next 

Prvbuums  Payablb.. 

Birth- 

1                                   1 

day. 

Annnally.  |Half-yearly. 

Quarterly. 

£   t.    d. 

£   *.     d^ 

£   9-     d. 

ao 

2   10     9 

1    6.    3 

0.  13     6 

25 

2   17    0 

I  10    3 

0  15    3 

30 

3    3    5 

I  13    4 

0  17    I 

35 

3  13    I 

I  18    I 

0  19    5 

40 

4    3    1 

232 

120 

45 

4  19    a 

2  II    2 

160 

50 

5  15    7 

2  19    6 

I  10    3 

55 

712 

3  13    3 

I  17    3 
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against  not  only  paralysis,  blindness,  insanity,  or  accident^  bat  against  "  every  bodily  or 
mental  affliction  totally  disabling  the  insured."    Here  is  an  abstract  of  the  T.  of  preint. : 


Ago 

next 

Birth. 

day. 

Annual  Pasiouiis  to  Assuki. 

Age 

per  Anoum. 

£io 

per  Annum. 

£so 

per  Anndm. 

per  Annum. 

per  Annum. 

Birth, 
day. 

£   *.    -f. 

£    *.   ^. 

£     s,    d. 

£    *.    d. 

£  *. 

(5  IS 

d. 

20 

I     7     7 

2     11 

3    8    I 

5    I  10 

7 

20 

2$ 

I    10     5 

2    5    3 

3  14  II 

5  12  0 
§    3    5 

I  ^ 

I 

25 

30 

I  13    6 

299 

427 

8    4 

3 

30 

35 

I  16    8 

2  14    6 

4  10    2 

6  14    9 

8  19 

4 

35 

40 
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2  19  II 

4  19    2 

782 
827 

9  16 

0 

40 

45 

^  i  2 
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3    5  10 

5    8  10 

10  16 

4 

45 

50 

3  II    3 
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8  18    6 

II  17 

4 

50 

55 

2  14  0 

4    I    3 

6  14    2 

10    0    3 

13    2 

2 

55 

Example, — A  person  aged  30  next  birthday,  by  the  ann.  payment  of  £1  ly-  6^-1  * 
£2  or.  9^.,  or  jCa-  2s.  Jd.y  or  £6  ys.  $d,,  or  £S  4s.  ^d,,  may,  during  life,  secure  an  innn. 
of  ^20,  /■30,  ;f 50,  ^75,  or  ;f  100,  if  permanently  afflicted  in  mind  or  body  totally 
in(^acitating.  ^ 

These  rates  also  included  "parti,  in  all  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  the  asso.  ; 
but  we  need  not  dwell  upon  this  feature  now. 

The  Traveller^  and  Marine  Ins.  Co.  of  the  same  year  had  a  somewhat  analpgoos 
system  of  ins.    [Health  Ins.] 

In  the  Assu.  Mag.^  1859  [vol.  viii.,  p.  241],  there  is  a  clever  paper,  we  believe  ftx»i 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Charles  Jellicoe,  On  the  Casualties  to  which  Contracts  of  Life  Assm,  an 
Liable,    We  shall  speak  of  these  under  Conditions  of  Ins.  and  other  heads. 

The  Union  Casualty,  founded  in  the  U.S.  in  1866,  had  the  following  wide  range  « 
bus.  within  the  limits  of  its  charter  :  "  To  insure  against  loss,  damage,  or  liability  ariang 
fix)m  any  unknown  or  contingent  event  whatever,  which  may  be  the  subject  of  legal  ui^, 
except  the  perils  and  risks  included  within  the  departments  of  fire,  marine,  or  life  assn. 

The  Personal  Beauty  Ins.  Asso.,  projected  some  few  years  since,  in  jest  or  in  earnest, 
would,  if  carried  out,  have  embodied  one  of  the  most  dimcult  branches  of  Casualty  Ins.^ 

During  the  recent  Franco- German  war  several  ins.  combinations  were  organized  m 
Paris,  to  protect  its  citizens  from  the  casualties  of  war&re,  both  as  to  persons  and 
property.     [War  Ins.] 

In  the  present  year  of  ^ce,  1872,  a  new  species  of  Casualty  Ins.  was  inaugurated.  In 
the  Times  of  15th  June  is  given  an  extract  or  abstract  of  their  Naples  correspondents 
letter,  under  date  8th  of  the  same  month  : 

The  following  incident  belongs  to  the  histoxy  of  our  great  eniption.  Ton  have  alreadjr  bees 
informed  that  it  was  proposed  to  form  an  assu.  so.  to  indemnify  the  proprietors  of  land  in  the  Vesn^uB 
district  for  losses  by  the  occasional  freaks  of  onr  volcano,  and  that  on  the  6th  of  June  a  ■■^^^^^ 
to  be  held  for  the  purpose,  when  all  interested  were  to  be  represented.  On  Thursday,  therefore,  ttj 
rooms  of  the  Tecnnic  Institute  were  tolerably  we}!  filled  by  the  president  and  the  members,  sw 
deputies  from  Ottaiano,  Boscoreale,  Torre  AnnunziaU,  Torre  del  Greco,  Resina,  Portici,  S.  GtorpJ 
a  Cremano,  S.  Anastasia,  Massa  di  Somma,  and  S.  Sebastiano.  I  give  yon  a  list  of  b^^.  **^ 
unknown  to  the  world,  for  at  various  epochs  I  have  had  to  record  the  terrible  disasters  which  w^ 
befallen  these  communities  from  the  action  of  Vesuvius,  and  Massa  di  Somma.  and  S.  Sebastiano  are 
still  lying  prostrate.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  form  an  association  to  meet  not  merely  tac 
possible  but  probable  losses  occasioned  by  eruptions,  and  Uie  president  in  his  opening  speech  enlaig» 
on  the  necessity  of  such  an  institution.  Signor  Milelotti,  to  whose  energy  and  foresight  we  are 
indebted  for  the  idea,  and  who  for  several  years  has  been  labouring  to  convince  the  Neapolitaflf  « 
its  expediency,  afterwards  gave  a  full  explanation  of  his  proposed  plan.  On  its  being  submitted  to 
the  vote,  it  was  approved,  so  far  as  its  general  principles  are  concerned^  and  a  committee  «m  sp* 
pointed  to  draw  up  the  regulations  for  the  Mui.  Assu.  vesuvian  Asso.^  which  regulations  will  be  laia 
before  another  general  meeting  for  discussion  and  approval.  The  committee  is  composed  oit  tatn 
whose  names  and  offices  are  certain  to  inspire  confidence ;  thus.  I  see  those  of  the  Prefect  of  Provinci, 
of  the  President  and  four  deputies  of  the  Provincial  Council,  01  the  President  and  perpetual  '^^^'^f^l. 
of  the  Roval  Institute  of  Encouragement,  of  the  President  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  and  of  nve 
other  gentlemen  of  high  consideration.  That  such  an  asso.  is  absolutely  demanded  to  meet  the  l^'^f 
occasioned  by  a  frequently  recurring  calamity  no  one  can  doubt ;  and  it  is  equadly  clear  that  V^'F 
charity  cannot  be  appealed  to  with  certainty  on  all  such  occasions,  and  I  should  be  almost  j**'"^^!^ 
saying^  that  such  an  appeal  should  not  be  made.  The  disasters  which  have  lately  been  inflicted  dt 
Vesuvius  are  more  than  possibilities,  or  even  probabilities ;  the  intervals  of  jtheir  recurrence  can  wiw 
some  degree  of  security  De  calculated,  and  the  people  of  the  menaced  districts  are  as  much  bound  to 
unite  for  mutal  assistance  as  those  in  the  north  do  against  losses  from  hailstorms  or  any  other  natvrv 
visitation.  The  money  that  was  subscribed  for  the  relidf  of  the  suflferers  by  the  former  eruption  btf 
not  yet  been  a!l  distributed  or  called  for  when  another  disaster  occurs  which  renders  necessaiT  ui 
appeal  to  public  charity,  not  for  700.000  lire,  as  I  stated,  but  for  at  least  3,000,000  lire.  Sympathy  hat, 
it  IS  true,  been  strongly  awakened  m  £s.vour  of  die  sufferers,  but  it  may  become  less  aemonstrtti^ 
when  too  frequently  called  upon,  and  the  only  real  security  for  the  future  lies  in  the  principle  now 
adopted  by  the  people  of  helping  themselves. 

CASUS  Belli. — An  occurrence  giving  rise  to  or  justifying  war. 

CATAMARANS. — Fire-machines  for  destroying  ships. 

CATCHING  Bargain. — A  purchase  from  an  expectant  heir,  for  an  inadequate  consideration' 
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CATHOLIC  Guild  Provident  Assu.  Asso.  was  founded  at  Chelsea  in  1850,  for  granting 

L.  pol.y  endowment,  and  sickness  ins.  and  annu.     It  was  regis,  under  the  F.  Sos.  Acts. 

In  1852  it  ceased  to  carry  on  bus. 
CATHOLIC  Law  and  General  Fire  Ins.  Co.  was  founded  in  1850,  with  an  authorized 

cap.  of  ;^ioo,ooo,  in  shares  of  £$t  of  which  about  ;^26,ooo  was  subs.    It  continued  bus. 

down  to  1852,  when  it  disappeared  from  view. 
CATHOLIC  Law  AND  General  Life  Assu.  So.,  founded  in  1846  (having  been  projected  in 

the  preceding  year),  with  an  authorized  cap.  of  ;^i,ooo,ooo,  in  50,000  shares  of  ;f  20. 

the  prospectus  said : 

The  plan  upon  which  the  present  So.  is  bas<»d  has  been  adopted  after  a  most  careful  and  minute 
investif^ation  of  theprinciple  of  the  offices  in  the  foregoing  T.  [the  usual  prosp.  list  of  successful  and  larspe 
dividend  paying  offices],  and  the  advantages  the  promoters  consider  they  are  enabled  to  offer  to  tne 
public  wiU  be  rendered  still  moreintelli^ble  by  a  concise  reference,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances under  which  this  So.  is  formed ;  and  secondly  to  the  benefits  of  L.  assu.  generally.  Besides 
these,  possessed  in  common  with  other  institutions,  there  is  still  a  vacancy  which  this  So.  proposes  to 
fill  up.  Various  classes  of  the  commnnity  have  at  different  times  formed  L.  assu.  cos.,  upon  which— 
in  accordance  with  their  religious  feeling^-they  have  bestowed  their  names  and  patronage.  For 
instance,  the  Ckurch  0/  England^  the  Dissenters^  etc. ;  and  prob.  the  Catholics — the  most  numerous 
body^  in  the  Brit,  empire,  next  to  those  of  the  Church  of  England — are  the  only  class  who  have  not 
yet|^ven  their  name  to  any  similar  inst.  Combined  therefcMre  with  the  title  of  Law  and  General,  the  title 
of  Catholic  has  been  assumed ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  the  clergy  and  laitv  of  this  numerous 
communion  will  give  a  preference  to  a  so.  in  which  influential  members  of  their  own  body  are  known  to 
take  a  part,  both  as  to  its  management  and  responsibility. 

The  prosp.  contained  the  names  of  many  of  the  highest  personages  in  the  Catholic 
community,  with  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  at  the  head.  The  Consulting  Act.  was  Wm. 
Lewis ;  the  Sec.  Wm.  Norris. 

During  the  first  few  years  the  bus.  was  very  small ;  but  at  the  fourth  ann.  meeting,  held 
in  July,  1850,  the  report  stated  that  judicious  and  energetic  measures  had  been  taken  for 
extending  the  bus.  of  the  Co.  in  France ;  and  that  under  the  favour  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris  and  other  ecclesiastical  authorities,  numerous  priests  had  promised  to  give  them  their 
support ;  that  in  the  limited  space  of  four  months  various  prosp.,  a  complete  set  of  T., 
books  of  instruction,  etc.,  had  been  translated  or  written,  pub.  and  circulated^  and  that 
every  great  town  and  city,  and  that  every  place  of  note  in  the  various  departments  of 
France,  had  then  an  agent ;  and  that  in  addition  the  Co.  had  four  travelling  agents  in 
constant  motion  there. 

It  was  resolved  in  the  same  year  to  reduce  the  cap.  from  ;f  1,000,000  to  ;£'200^ooo;  and 
at  the  same  time  to  increase  the  paid-up  cap. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  above,  the  bus.  of  the  Co.  still  continued  very  smalL  In  the 
5th  year  pol.  for  ins.  ^^29,772  were  issued ;  and  the  total  pol.  issued  up  to  that  date  was 
but  505,  of  which  96  had  lapsed.  The  ann.  income  was  then  £2f>SZ'  '^^  ^^  ^^  issued 
some  annu.     An  "  Operatives  Fund*'  was  estab.  about  that  period. 

The  change  in  the  cap.  does  not  appear  to  have  worked  well ;  and  ultimately  shares  to 
the  extent  of  ;£'230,ooo  of  the  orig.  cap.  were  forfeited. 

The  Co.  struggled  on,  under  most  frugal  management  expenses,  until  1857,  when  the 
bus.  was  amalg.  with  the  Phtmix  L. 
CATHOLIC  Life  and  Fire  Assu.  and  Annu.  Inst.  Lim. — ^This  co.  was  projected  at 
the  close  of  1869,  with  an  authorized  cap.  of  ;£'i, 000,000,  in  100,000  shares  of  £\o. 
The  regis,  promoters  were  W.  B.  Arnold,  H.  Brooks,  E.  Stanway,  H.  Brooks  (No.  2), 
John  Lingard  Dunham,  H.  Whitehead,  and  F.  Rogers.  We  bdieve  it  never  became 
completely  established. 
CATS  ON  Board  Ship.— By  stat  3  Edward  I.  c.  4,  passed  1275,  it  is  enacted:  That 
where  a  tnan^  a  dog^  or  a  eai  remains  alive  in  the  ship,  neither  such  ship,  nor  barge,  nor 
anything;  within  them,  shall  be  adjudged  a  wretk ;  but  the  goods  shall  be  saved  and  kept 
by  the  sheriff  for  the  benefit  of  the  owners,  otherwise  they  shall  remain  to  the  king.  "It 
has  often  happened  that,  after  a  s^ip  has  been  abandoned,  some  domestic  animal — a  dog, 
a  canary-bind,  or  most  frequently  a  cat,  from  its  hatred  of  facing  the  waves — has  savM 
the  vessel  from  being  condemned  as  a  derelict" — Once  a  Week, 

The  master  of  a  ship  freighted  with  goods  which  are  subject  to  depredation  by  rats 
is  bound  to  have  cats  on  board,  or  he  cannot  recover  from  the  insurer  in  respect  of  any 
such  damage. 

A  statement  was  made  in  Sept.  1 871,  at  a  vestry  meeting  of  the  parish  of  St  Geoi^e- 
the^Martyr,  Southwark,  that  there  are  in  London  700,000  cats.  No  captain  need,  there- 
fore, sail  from  the  port  of  Lond.  without  the  *'  safeguard  '*  cat  In  some  of  the  seaport 
towns  in  England  cats  are  said  to  be  scarce,  in  consequence  of  the  great  demand  con- 
tinually made  for  them. 
CATTERMOLE,  Rev.  R.  (B.D.),  was  Secretary  oi Protestant  F.  Ins.  Co.  during  1852-3. 
CATTLE. —Beasts  of  pasture,  neither  wild  nor  domestic.  The  term  may  have  been  denved 
from  chattels. 

The  number  of  cattle  in  Gt  Brit  in  1867  was  4,993,034— viz.  2,038,092  cows  and 
heifers  in  milk  or  in  calf,  1,688,189  other  cattle  under  two  years  of  age,  and  1,266,753 
a^ed  two  years  and  upwards.  The  number  of  sheep  was  28,919,101,  and  the  number  of 
pigs  was  2,966,979.  The  proportional  number  of  live  stock  to  every  100  acres  under 
crops,  &II0W,  and  grass  in  Gt  Brit  in  1867  was^-cattk,  167  ;  sheep,  96*9;  pigs,  9-9. 
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The  proportional  number  for  sheep  in  England  was  86*3 ;  in  Scotland  it  was  157*4- 
Tuming  to  the  counties  of  England,  the  proportional  number  of  cattle  and  of  sheep  in 
1867  to  every  hundred  acres  under  crops,  bare  fallow,  and  gxass  was,  respectively,  10  "O 


and  53'9  in  Durham,  78  and  583  in  Essex,  16*2  and  757  in  Gloucester,  7-3  and  87*0  in 
Hants,  16-5  and  87-1  in  Hereford,  7*2  and  65-5  in  Hertford,  iox>and  77*3  in  Huntingdon, 
9 '5  and  148*4  in  Kent,  27*6  and  46*2  in  Lancaster,  25-4  and  102*2  in  Leicester,  1 1 '6  and 
1 17 '4  in  Lincoln,  17-2  and  44*3  in  Middlesex,  1 6 '8  and  87-3  in  Monmouth,  9*9  and  74*5 
in  Norfolk,  18 'O  and  104*3  in  Northampton,  11 '2  and  132*8  in  Northumberland,  15-3  and 
74*9  in  Nottingham,  lO'j  and  94  3  in  Oxford,  16*4  and  139*3  in  Rutland,  17*4  and  78*8 
in  Salop,  22*9  and  93*1  in  Somerset,  19  9  and  63X)  in  Stafford,  7  5  and  71*3  in  Suffolk, 
12 -8  and  41*5  in  Surrey,  13*8  and  88*8  in  Sussex,  16*6  and  88  i  in  Warwick,  22-8  and 
147-9  ^  Westmoreland,  10*7  and  103*3  "^  Wilts,  12*5  and  70*7  in  Worcester,  9*5  and 
87*7  in  the  East  Riding  of  York,  16  8  and  90*3  in  the  North  Riding,  and  18*5  and  71-2 
in  the  West  Riding. 

In  the  U.K,,  1867,  the  numbers  were— cattle,  8,731,473;  sheep,  33,817,951  ;  and 
pigs,  4,221, 100.  The  difference  is  made  up  by  the  add.  of  the  returns  for  Irekuid,  where, 
while  die  pop.  had  been  decreasing,  the  live  stock  had  been  veiy  rapidly  increasing.  In 
1868  the  figures  for  the  U.K.  stood  as  follows :  cattle,  9^083,416  ;  sheep,  35,607,812  ; 
pigs,  3,189,167.    The  decrease  in  the  number  of  pigs  was  about  22  p.c. 

A  statement  of  the  live  stock  in  foreign  countries,  according  to  Uie  latest  returns,  shows 
the  number  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  respectively,  to  be  as  follows:  Russia  in  Europe, 
22,816,000,  39,315,000,  and  9,517,000;  Russia  in  Asia,  2,628,000,  5,815,000,  and 
580,000;  Sweden,  1,985,000,  1,650,000,  and  390,000;  Norway,  953f036.  i,705»394*  and 
96,166;  Denmark  Proper,  1,193,861,  1,874,052,  and  381,^2;  Prussia,  7,996,81s, 
22,262,087,  and  4^875,114;  Wurtemberg,  911,013,  655,856,  and  254,888;  Bavaria, 
3,162,387,  2,039,983,  and  92i»456;  HoUand,  1,271,563,  1,076,374,  and  3»i,S34 ; 
Belgium,  1,257,649,  583*485,  and  458,418;  France,  14,197,360,  33.281,592,  and 
5,246,403;  Spain,  2,904,598,  22,054,967,  and  4,264,817;  Italy,  3,708,635,  11,040,^39, 
and  3,886,731  ;  Austria,  13,660,332,  16,573,459,  and  7,914,855  J  Switzerland,  992,895, 
445»400,|and  304^191 ;  United  States,  12,674,968,  32,795,797,  and  13,616,876. 

The  above  returns  do  not  include  horses.  The  following  more  recent  estimate  has  been 
made  ;  but  as  it  is  drawn  chiefly  from  agricultuzal  returns,  we  consider  it  rather  under 

than  over-stated : 

Horses.  Cattle.  Sheep.  Pigs. 

In  Scotland...      186,900  1,017,724  ^,995,337  129,227 

„  England...  1,144,99^  3,706,641  19,821,863  1,629,550 

„  W^es 132,165  589,108  2,720,941  171,67s 

„  Ireland  ...      527^248  3.727,794  4,648,158  1,079,793 

^991,309  9,041,267  34*186,299  3.0I0.24S 

Taking  1,991,309  Horses  at  an  average  value  of  /'12  each      ...  jf23,895,7o8 

9,041,267  Cattle  at  an  average  value  of  ^  lOf.  each...  85,892,036 

34,186,299  Sheep  at  an  average  value  of  £^  Js  6d,  each  47,006,161 

3,010,245  Pigs  at  an  average  value  of  £i  15J.  each     ..  5,267,928 

Total  value  (excludmg  Milch  Cows,  Mules,  Asses,  Goats,  etc.)    ;f  162,061,833 

The  importation  of  homed  cattle  from  Ireland  and  Scotland  into  England  was  prohibited 
by  law  in  1663.  This  law  has  been  since  repealed.  In  1842  a  duty  of  small  amount 
was  imposed  upon  cattle  imported  from  foreign  countries  ;  but  in  1846  the  importation 
was  rendered  free  of  duty,  since  which  the  numbers  have  enormously  increased.  The 
returns  of  homed  cattle  imported  into  the  U.K.  during  a  series  of  years  furnish  the 
following  figures:  1849,  53,480;  1853,  125,523;  1855  (war),  97,527 ;  i860,  104,569; 
1865,  283,271  ;  1866,  237,739. 

The  Customs  retums  for  1868  show  that  a  total  of  511,564  live  stock  of  all  kinds  were 
imported  into  the  U.K.  during  that  year,  consisting  of  103,726  oxen  and  bulls,  11,143 
cows,  21,819  calves,  323,447  sheep,  17,708  lambs,  and  33,721  swine  and  hogs.  An 
analysis  of  ports  at  which  they  were  imported  shows  that  332,630  animals  were  brought 
to  Lond.,  70,909  to  Harwich,  24,820  to  Hartlepool,  27,662  to  Hull,  1 1, 109  to  Newcastle, 
9797  to  Leith,  6305  to  Plymouth,  2449  to  Falmouth,  4107  to  Liverpool,  5275  to  Grimsby, 
4325  to  Portsmouth,  3429  to  Southampton,  3042  to  Sunderland,  and  2762  to  Dublin.  Of 
those  landed  in  Lond.,  6293  were  detained  on  account  of  disease  or  injury,  consisting  of 
729  beasts,  58  calves,  5072  sheep,  and  434  pigs.  A  comparison  of  statistics  with  those  of 
former  years  shows  that  the  total  quantity  of  animals  imported  did  not  reach  half  that 
brought  in  1866.  The  importation  of  cattle  from  Spain  and  Portugal  into  the  port  of 
Liverpool  had  largely  increased  since  the  cessation  of  the  cattle  plague. 
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CATTLE,  Diseases  of. — These  are  generally  spoken  of  under  the  one  designatiMi  of  the 
Cattle  Plague  ;  but  unfortunately  we  seem  now  to  be  called  upon  to  look  at  the  dfeease 
of  Cattle  rather  as  chronic  than  merely  spasmodic.  A  Privy  Council  return  fcr 
1862  showed  that  during  the  six  years  ending  i860,  there  was  an  ann.  loss  of  375*8^0 
cattle  from  contagious  cUsorders  other  than  cattle  plague — a  loss  of  nearly  5  p.c  on  tne 
entire  stock  of  homed  cattle.    The  disease  of  cattle  is  by  no  means  a  modem  infliction. 

Most  of  the  historians  of  the  " Plague'*  which  devastated  Elurope  in  1348,  state  that  it 
also  extended  to  the  domestic  animals,  and  to  cattle  and  sheep  ;  although  we  think  it  quite 
possible  that  the  deaths  of  all  these  dumb  creatures  may  have  arisen  from  the  want  of 
attention  and  provision  during  the  winter.  We  see  records  of  as  many  as  5000  sheep 
dying  in  one  district  The  effect  on  the  prices  of  animals  was  most  remarkable,  and  yet 
quite  naturaL  On  the  commencement  of  the  plague  a  horse  worth  40;.  would  be  sold 
for  6s.  Sif, ;  ti  cow  for  is.,  which  the  year  preceding  would  have  fetched  at  least  51.  ;  and 
so  in  proportion  for  all  other  stock.  After  the  pestilence,  which  had  spent  itself  in  about 
one  year,  or  by  August,  1349,  there  was  a  great  rise  in  the  price  ot  stock  which  had 
escaped ;  for  the  fear  of  famine  was  the  next  evil  in  store.  For  further  information  on 
these  points  see  the  Chronicon  Preciosum. 

There  appears  to  have  been  a  real  outbreak  of  cattle  disease  early  in  the  last  century ; 
for  we  find  m  July,  171 5,  the  following  advertisement : 

The  Commissioners  named  in  the  brief  granted  by  His  present  Majesty  to  the  sufferers  \iy  the  late 
mortality  amongst  the  cattle  are  desired  to  meet  at  the  Old  Devil  Tavern,  near  Temple  Bar,  upon 
Monday  next,  the  x8th  of  this  inst.  July,  at  s  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon^  in  order  to  appoint  a 
receiver  of  the  money  to  be  collected  by  the  said  brief,  and  other  matters  relating  thereto. 

In  1745-6  a  severe  outbreak  of  cattle  disease  occurred,  which  continued  for  several 
years.  In  1746  there  was  enacted  the  19  Geo.  II.  c.  5  :  An  Act  to  enable  His  Majesty 
to  make  Rules,  Orders,  and  R^tilations  more  effectueUly  to  Prevent  the  Spreading  of  the 
Distemper  which  now  rages  amongst  Homed  Cattle  in  this  Kingdom.  Under  the  authority 
of  this  Act  the  Privy  Council  ordered  (I2th  March,  1746)  diseased  beasts  to  be  shot,  and 
their  skins  destroyed,  granting  moderate  compensation  to  their  owners.  The  above  Act  was 
amended  by  20  Geo.  II.  c.  4;  also  continued  and  amended  by  21  Geo.  II.  c  33;  22 
Geo.  II.  c.  46  (s.  24-33)  ;  23  (^^*  II-  c.  23  ;  24  Geo.  II.  c.  54  ;  25  Geo«  II.  c.  31  ;  26 
Geo.  II.  c.  34  ;  27  Geo.  II.  c.  14 ;  28  Geo.  II.  c.  18  ;  and  29  Geo.  II.  c.  28.  « 

In  1750  there  was  pub.,  Sacred  Declarations,  or  a  Letter  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Lond., 
Westminster,  and  all  other  parts  of  Gt.  Brit.,  on  the  account  of  those  Sins  which  provoked 
God  to  send  and  continue  the  Mortal  Sickness  among  the  Cattle,  and  to  signify  ^  the  late 
awful  Earthquakes  that  His  Anger  is  not  turned  away.  A  copy  is  preserved  in  the  Brit 
Museum. 

In  1757  there  was  passed  the  30  Geo.  II.  c  20 :  An  4ct  more  effectually  to  Prevent  the 
Spreading  of  the  Distemper  new  raging  amongst  Homed  Cattle  in  this  Kingdom, 

In  1770  there  appears  to  have  been  another  outbreak  of  disease,  and  the  following 
Acts  were  passed  m  relation  thereto— ( I ).  10  Geo.  I^I.  c.  4  :  An  Act  for  Indernnifying 
all  Persons,  wtth  respect  to  Advising,  or  Carrying  into  Execution  His  Majesty* s  Orders  of 
Council  mcuUfor  Preventing  the  Spreading  of  a  Contagious  Disorder  amongst  the  Homed 
CcUtle,  and  for  rendering  the  same  Valid  and  Effectual ;  and  for  Prosecuting  the  same  for 
a  further  time.  (2).  10  Geo.  III.  c.  45  :  An  Act  to  Prevent  the  further  Spueading  of  a 
Contagious  Disorder  amongst  the  Homed  Cattle  in  Gt.  Brit.  The  disease  was  then  raging 
in  **  certain  parishes  in  the  county  of  Southampton."  The  last-named  Act  was  extended 
by  12  Geo.  III.  c.  51,  and  by  14  Geo.  III.  c.  80. 

In  1 78 1  another  distemper  broke  out  among  the  homed  cattle ;  and  an  Order  in 
Council  was  issued  directing  the  beasts  infected  to  be  killed  and  buried,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent infection. 

The  losses  in  France  and  Belgium  by  the  various  diseases  to  which  cattle  became 
exposed  during  the  years  171 1,  1740,  1770^  and  1796,  have  been  estimated  by  Dr.  Faust 
to  amount  to  no  less  than  10  millions  of  heads  of  cattle,  equivalent  in  value  to,^  80,000,000 
sterling  !  From  1827  to  1846  pleuro-pneumonia  carried  off  in  the  Department  du  Nord 
alone,  212,800  cattle,  the  ^ue  of  which  was  reckoned  at  ;^2,o8o,ooo  sterling. — Assu. 
Mag.  voL  viii.  pp.  285-6. 

In  1798  there  was  enacted,  the  38  Gea  III.  c.  65,  An  Act  for  Preventing  the  De- 
pasturing of  Forests,  Commons,  and  Open  Fields,  with  Sheep  or  iMmbs  infected  with  the 
Scab  or  Mange,  in  that  part  of  Gt.  Brit,  called  England. 

In  1 848  an  outbreak  occurred  among  sheep  in  Gt.  Brit.,  and  two  measures  were  enacted 
by  Pari.  (i>.  11  &  12  Vict  c.  105  :  An  Act  to  Prohibit  the  Importation  qf  Sheep,  Cattle, 
or  other  Animals,  for  the  purpose  of  Preventing  the  Introduction  of  Contagious  or  Infectious 
Disorders.  (2).  ii  &  12  Vict  c  107  :  An  Act  to  prevent  until  the  1st  Sept.,  1850,  and  to 
the  end  of  the  then  Session  of  Pari. ,  the  Spreading  of  Contagious  or  Infectious  Disorders  among 
Sheep,  Cattle,  and  other  Animals^  This  Act  recites :  "Whereas  a  contagious  or  infectious 
disorder,  known  or  described  as  the  smallpox,  or  Variola  Ovina,  now  prevails  among  the 
sheep  in  some  parts  of  the  U.  K.,  and  it  is  necessary  to  take  measures  to  prevent  such 
disorder  from  spreading,"  etc.  Then  follow  a  number  of  stringent  provisions..  This  Act 
was  continued  and  extended  by  16  &  17  Vict  c.  62  (1853). 
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In  1849  M.  Loiset,  in  his  report  to  the  National  Assembly  of  France,  fixed  the  ann. 
average  of  losses  bv  mort  of  cattle  in  France  at  40  millions  of  francs — ^;f  1,600,000.  This 
was  considered  to  oe  somewhat  overstated. — Assu,  Mag,  vol.  viii.  p.  295. 

In  1857  a  severe  epidemic  was  raging  amongst  cattle  in  several  foreign  comitries  ;  and 
prohibitions  were  issued  against  the  import  of  any  animals  from  such  countries  into 
Gt.  Brit. 

The  Norfolk  Farmers  Ins.  Ca  computed  that  more  than  187,000  cattle  died  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia in  i860,  and  that  9601,000  died  of  that  disease  in  the  six  years  preceding  the 
outbreak  of  the  rinderpest.  Prof.  Gamgee  stated  that,  in  1862,  the  sacrifice  by  pleuro- 
pneumonia amounted  to  ;£'2, 000,000  worth  of  cattle.  This  may  be  an  excessive  statement  ; 
but  the  losses  returned  by  the  above-named  ins.  co.  were  69J  p.c.  of  all  prems.  upon  ins. 
of  cattle  in  1858 ;  45  p.c.  in  1859  ;  and  47  P.c  in  i86a 

In  Aug.  and  Sept.,  1862,  many  sheep  in  Wiltshire  died  of  the  smallpox;  and  the  Gor. 
took  steps  to  prevent  contagion. 

On  the  24th  June,  1865,  there  commenced  at  a  dairy  in  Islington  that  great  modem 
outbreak  of  disease  known  as  the  Cattle  Plague,  or  Rinderpest.  From  this  one  centre 
the  disease  rapidly  spread  through  Gt.  Brit. ;  and  the  means  of  its  so  spreading;  has  been 
distinctly  traced  to  the  sending  of  a  single  fat  cow  from  a  neighbouring  dairy  to  the 
Metropolitan  Cattle  Market  for  sale.  .  Pro£  Simonds  declared  the  disease  to  be  identical 
with  the  cattle  plague  of  Russia  and  Extern  Europe.  The  rapidity  of  its  progress  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  facts : — By  the  14th  of  July  the  plague  had  been  recognized  in 
many  other  London  dairies,  and  also  at  Dalston  and  Hendon,  and  it  appeared  simultane- 
ously in  four  distant  counties,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Shropshire,  and  Devonshire,  being  in  all 
of  them  distinctly  traceable  to  direct  importation.  Before  the  end  of  July  it  had  also 
shown  itself  in  Kent,  Northumberland,  Sussex,  Hants,  Aberdeen,  Stanoid,  Flint,  and 
Essex.  The  reported  number  of  attacks  rose  from  639  in  the  week  ending  July  8,  to 
1203  in  the  week  ending  August  19,  i^nd  to  10,107  in  the  last  seven  days  of  the  year. 
By  the  end  of  1866  everv  county  in  England,  except  Westmoreland,  had  suffered,  as  had 
also  two  counties  in  Wales  and  22  in  Scotland.  Up  to  the  same  date  278,439  cattle  are 
reported  to  have  been  attacked  in  Gt.  Brit  Of  these  133,455  died,  99,686  were 
slaughtered,  40,182  recovered,  and  5 116  remain  unaccounted  for.  The  Privy  Council 
reporter  states  that  **the  value  of  the  property  directly  lost,  without  reckoning  the 
indirect  losses,  which  must  have  occurred  in  every  direction,  may  certainly  be  estimated 
by  millions — probably  at  not  less  than  five  millions  sterling."  It  was  stated  that  56^911 
healthy  cattle  were  slaughtered  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

The  annexed  table  shows  the  comparative  course  of  th«  disease  in  1865,  1866,  and  1867: 
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The  whole  number  of  animals  attacked  from  the  ist  of  January  to  the  7th  of  Sept., 
1867,  appears  to  have  been  348.    The  disease  was  considered  to  have  died  out  by  the 
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end  of  Sept     The  disease  was  most  fatal  to  cows  and  oxen  ;  the  sheep  lost  by  it  were 
estimated  at  7000  only. 

A  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  by  Pari,  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  cattle 
plague,  and  suggest  remedies.  The  first  report  of  this  Commission  was  presented  31st 
Oct  1865.  The  majority  considered  the  disease  to  have  been  imported,  and  recom- 
mended slaughter  of  animals,  and  stringent  prohibitions  of  passage  of  animals  along  or 
across  the  public  roads.    A  2nd  Report  was  made  6  Feb.  i860 ;  3rd  R.,  i  Ma^,  1866. 

Prof.  Gamgee  brought  the  subject  of  the  "  Cattle  Plague '*  before  the  SociaJ  Science 
Congress  at  its  meeting  in  Sheffidd ;  and  his  paper  was  printed  in  the  Journal  of  Social 
Science  for  that  year. 

In  1866  several  legislative  measures  were  enacted— (i).  29  Vict  c.  2  :  An  Act  to 
Amend  the  Law  relating  to  Contagious  and  Infectious  Diseases  of  Cattle  and  other 
Animals.  (2).  29  Vict  c.  4 :  An  Act  to  Amend  the  Law  relating  to  Contagious 
Diseases  amongst  Cattle  and  other  Animals  in  Ireland.  (3).  29  Vict,  c  15  :  An  Act  to 
Amend  the  Act  of  the  II  dr»  12  Years  of  Her  present  Majesty^  c,  107,  to  Prevent  the 
Spreading  of  Con^ctgious  or  Infectious  Disorders  among  Sh^^  Cattle^  and  other  Animcds. 
(4).  29  &  30  Vict  c.  no  :  An  Act  to  Amenithe  Cattle  Diseases  Prevention  Act  [No.  I  of 
the  above].  The  Privy  Council  made  the  repressive  measures  general  throughout  the 
countrVf  with  the  best  possible  effect. 

At  the  Brit.  Asso.  meeting  held  at  Nottingham  in  1866,  Dr.  Cobbold,  F.R.S.,  intro- 
duced a  paper  :  Remarks  on  the  So-called  Cattle  Plague  Entoxoa,  The  paper  was  purely 
scientific.     The  same  author  has  more  recently  pub.  a  work  on  the  subject. 

In  the  28th  Rep.  of  Reg.-Gen.  (pub.  1867),  Dr.  Farr  calls  attention  to  some  interesting 
facts  concerning  cattle  disease  contained  in  a  Rep.  by  Mr.  Clode,  of  the  R^. -General's 
office,  but  which  Report,  we  believe,  has  never  been  made  public. 

There  was  no  case  of  cattle  plague  in  1868.  The  numbo'  of  foreign  animals  inspected 
in  that  year  by  the  Custom-house  veterinary  inspectors  in  Lond.  and  at  Thames  Haven 
was  320,233 — 83,144  beasts,  17,  $59  calves,  208,168  sheep  and  lambs,  11,369  pigs. 
6293  of  the  whole  number  were  detained  and  slaughtered  on  account  of  disease  or  injury 
— 729  beasts,  58  calves,  5072  sheep,  434  pigs.  6021  of  these  were  slaughtered,  and  the 
meat  passed  as  fit  for  human  food ;  and  272  were  condemned  and  destroyed,  viz.  65 
l^'f^^^  35  calves,  127  sheep,  45  pigs.  The  whole  number  slaughtered  on  account  of 
disease  or  injury  in  1868,  therefore,  was  0*8  per  cent  of  the  beasts  imported,  0*3  p.c  of 
the  calves,  2 '4  p.c.  of  the  sheep  and  lambs,  3*8  p.c.  of  the  pigs.  The  proportion  of 
sheep  slaughtered  was  very  large,  owing  to  the  sudden  reappearance  of  sheep-pox  in 
August  in  a  cargo  of  upwards  of  1300  sheep  from  Holland.  Great  credit  was  due  to  the 
inspectors  for  the  discovery  of  this  disease  in  one  single  case  out  of  so  large  a  cargo,  when 
no  intimation  had  been  received  that  the  disease  existed  in  Holland.  The  whole  cargo 
was  slaughtered  at  the  place  of  landing ;  and,  other  cases  following,  quarantine  or 
slaughter  of  the  sheep  at  the  place  of  landing  was  ordered.  The  large  proportion  of  pigs 
slaughtered  was  owmg  to  these  animals  having  been  much  affected  with  eczema  and 
cholera. 

A  serious  outbreak  of  cattle  disease  was  reported  from  Illinois,  U.S. ;  but  we  believe 
it  was  suppressed  by  prompt  measures.  The  report  received  here  said  :— "It  usually 
kills  in  a  few  hours.  No  premonitorv  warnings  are  given,  and,  although  all  the  skill  in 
possession  of  ordinary  practitioners  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  it  yields  to  no 
remedv  or  treatment,  and  is  fatal  in  every  instance.  Its  name  and  nature  have  not  yet 
been  determined." 

At  the  Brit.  Asso.  meeting  held  at  Norwich  this  year  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Smith  :  Statistics  of  the  Progress  and  ExtermineUion  of  the  Cattle  Plague  in  Norfolk.  The 
writer  said : — 

The  cattle  plague  hau  been  known  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  to  have  periodically  devastated  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  About  8zo  it  is  supposed  to  have  visited  England.  We  have  no  authentic 
record  of  its  having  broke  out  in  this  island  again  until  17x4,  when,  strange  to  say,  it  broke  out  in 
-Islington  about  the  middle  of  July.  It  committed  great  ravages  for  about  three  months,  and  dis- 
appeared about  Christmas  in  the  same  vear.  It  re-appeared  in  April,  1745,  being,  it  was  supposed, 
imported  into  England  by  some  calves  from  Holland.  It  lasted  Z2  years,  and  killed  many  thousand 
head  of  cattle.  It  soon  (as  in  the  outbrmik  of  1865)  found  its  way  into  Norfolk,  estab.  centres  of 
contagion  in  some  of  the  districts  that  have  so  recently  suffered  from  it.  In  March.  1770,  it  was 
imported  into  Portsoy,  in  the  Moray  Firth,  but  was  stamped  out  with  a  comparatively  trifling  loss ;  the 
spread  of  the  disease  being  prevented  by  the  judicious  and  timely  slaughter  of  the  infected  beasts,  and 
those  which  had  been  in  contact  with  them. 

This  paper  is  printed  in  extenso  in  vol.  xxxi.  of  the  Statistical  Jioum,  (1868). 

In  1869  there  was  passed  the  32  &  33  Vict.  c.  70 :  An  Act  to  Consolidate^  Amende 
and  make  Perpetual  the  Acts  for  Preventing  the  Introduction  or  Spreading  of  Contagious  or 
Infectious  Diseases  among  Cattle  and  other  Animals  in  Gt.  Brit,  A  disease  among  sheep 
was  prevalent  in  Belgium,  and  several  cargoes  arrived  in  this  country ;  but  the  disease 
was  detected  on  landing,  and  the  sheep  destroyed. 

In  1870  was  pub.,  under  the  authority  of  the  Privy  Council,  Report  on  the  Cattle  PUsgue 
in  Gt,  Britain  during  the  Years  1865,  1866,  and  1867,  with  Appendix^  Tables^  and  Dia- 
£ramsy  shewing  the  Progress  of  the  Disease,  This  Report  was  prepared  by  the  Veterinary 
Department  of  the  Pnvy  Council  Office ;  and  while  it  purports  to  have  been  issued  in 
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186S,  it  was  not  actually  issued  until  1870.    The  Report  itself  is  very  meagre  ;  but  the 
Appendix  contains  much  important  information. 

In  1 87 1  the  "foot  and  mouth**  disease  broke  out  in  various  parts  of  England  and 
Ireland,  but  did  not  increase  to  any  very  alarming  extent. 

In  1872  both  the  foot  and  mouth  disease  and  pleuro-pneumonia  are  again  becominfr 
alarmingly  prevalent  in  several  parts  of  the  country,  and  rigorous  measures  are  now  (Sept. ) 
being  taken  to  arrest  its  progress.  Still  more  recently  (Oct )  we  hear  of  a  severe  disease 
amongst  horses,  in  Canada,  which  is  rapidly  extending  to  the  U.S.    [Horses.] 

The  subject  of  the  vaccination  of  cattle,  with  a  view  to  lessen  their  liability  to  certain 
contagious  diseases,  is  happily  receiving  practical  consideration. 
CATTLE  Diseases  Prevention  Act. — The  32  &  33  Vict.  c.  70  (1869),  which  repeals 

many  of  the  preceding  Acts  quoted  above.  [Contagious  Diseases  (Aniuals).] 
CATTLE  Insurance. —The  preceding  articles  could  have  no  claim  upon  our  space,  but  for 
their  bearing  upon  Cattle  Ins.,  usuidly  called  Live  Stock  Ins.  [We  consider  Uie  term 
**  Cattle  Ins.**  as  more  expressive,  and  therefore  adopt  it.]  In  view  of  the  facts  regarding 
the  increasing  prevalence  (^  the  disease  amongst  cattle  and  sheep,  the  subject  of  ins. 
becomes  of  growing  importance.  The  practice  of  ins.  cattle  is  by  no  means  modem. 
We  propose  to  trace  its  progress. 

In  the  Ins.  Ordin.  of  Spain,  promulgated  1556,  there  occurs  the  following  :  "In  ins. 
made  upon  slaves,  or  cattle,  it  must  be  declared  in  the  poL  that  it  is  on  them  ;  otherwise 
the  insurers  run  no  risk  [/.^.  the  said  things  are  not  ms.]  ;  and  if  any  beast  is  thrown 
overboard,  it  shall  not  be  brought  into  a  gross  average,  but  the  insurers  shall  satisfy  the 
loss  "  [Clause  33].  It  is  clear  that  all  that  is  here  implied  is  the  ins.  of  cattle  against  the 
risks  of  the  sea — ^a  very  different  risk  from  ins.  against  death  by  disease  or  accident 

During  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne — South  Sea  Mania  period,  1710-20 — a  project  was  set 
on  foot  m  Lond.  for  ins.  horses,  **  whether  dying  natural  deaths,  or  stolen  or  disabled." 
The  cap.  proposed  for  the  project  was  two  millions  sterlingi  and  its  location  the  Crown 
Tavern,  Smimfield.  This  Co.  went  the  way  of  the  majority  of  cos.  of  that  period.  In 
extending  the  ins.  to  horses  "stolen,*'  it  outventured  all  the  modem  offices;  but  tbat 
was  the  risk  most  required  to  be  ins.  against  at  that  period.     [Horse  Ins.] 

The  bus.  of  ins.  cattle  was  understood  and  practised  in  the  North  of  Europe  early  in 
the  last  century.  Here  is  the  copy  of  a  pol.  issued  in  Hamburg  in  1720.  Under  this  poL 
the  insurers,  i.e.  the  underwriters,  took  upon  themselves  the  danger  and  risk  of  all  distempers 
and  sickness ;  and  of  robbery,  force,  and  all  other  accidents,  whether  to  be  '*  imagined  or 
not,"  which  might  happen  to  the  cattle  ins.    The  document  deserves  careftd  consideration : 

We  the  here-underwritten  assurers  promise  and  oblige  ourselves  to  assure  and  do  hereby  assniv 
you  G  ....  d,  R  ....  e  and  S  ...  n,  or  on  behalf  of  any  other  person,  to  pay  each  of  us  the  sam 
underneath  respectively  mentioned.  And  this  assu.  is  made  upon  62  heads  of  oxen  which  are  now  at 
grass  in  the  County  of  Oldenberg,  upon  the  estate  of  General  Brilow,  next  to  Ovelgonnen,  as  it  is 
called,  and  belonging  to  the  above ;  and  with  consent  of  us  assurers,  he  the  assured  values  the  said 
oxen  at  14  Rix  Dollars  N.  f  per  head  with  the  prem.,  wherewith  we  are  content,  whether  they  cost  or 
are  worth  more  or  less  ;  nor  shall  the  assured  be  obliged  to*  produce  any  further  proof  or  account 
besides  this  policy  in  case  of  any  damage  or  loss.  We  also  consent  that  the  assux^d  may  maJce  his 
assu.  to  the  full,  without  being  obliged  to  run  xo  p.c.  or  any  risk  whafeever,  notwithstanding  the 
Ordinances  of  Assurances  may  say  otherwise.  For  we  freely  of  our  own  accord  take  upon  ourselves 
all  damages  or  misfortunes,  that  can  be  ima^ned  or  not,  to  befall  or  that  may  befall  these  oxen ; 

gutting  ourselves  in  all  respects  for  everything  m  Ae  place  of  the  assured,  to  keep  him  ftee  and  harmleat 
-om  all  di£Bcultics.  whatsoever,  without  any  exception,  notwithstanding  any  ^od  or  bad  advices, 
beginning  the  risk  from  this  day,  and  to  continue  to  the  15  of  October  of  this  current  year,  lyao; 
promising  in  case  of  damage  to  pay  to  you,  or  the  bearer  nereof,  all  the  loss  you  shall  suffer  in 
proportion  to  the  sum  underwrote  bv  each  of  us  hereunder,  as  well  the  first  of  us  as  the  last,  and  Uiat 
within  2  months  next  ensuing  after  aue  notice  and  intimation  has  been  given  us  of  what  loss  or  damage 
has  happened  in  tegai:d  to  tnis  assu.  And  we  arkijowledge  to  have  b^n  paid  the  prem.  of  this  assu. 
by  the  nands  of  Abraham  Van  Herxeele,  in  full,  after  the  rate  of  zo  p.c.  m  N.  |,  after  the  usage  and 
custom  of  the  Exchange  at  Antwerp,  to  which  we  submit  ourselves  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  contrary 
hereunto ;  binding  for  this  purpose  all  our  goods,  and  cenouncing  upon  good  faith,  and  as  under 
oath,  all  exceptions  and  cavils  to  the  contrary.    Thus  done  in  Hamburgh,  in  the  year  17x0. 

The  pol.,  although  issued  in  Hamburg,  was  nevertheless  subject  to  the  usage  and 
custom  of  Antwerp,  where  no  doubt  the  ins.  of  cattle  had  been  practised  at  a  much 
earlier  period. 

It  happened  that  under  this  very  pol.  there  arose  a  claim,  and  we  are  thus  enabled  to 
see  the  process  which  was  adopted  in  the  settlement.  It  seems  that  the  claim  was  sent  in 
to  the  authorities  of  Bremen,  who  prob.  formed  the  Chamber  of  Ins.  for  that  district 
They  investigated  the  claim,  and  regis,  their  declaration  as  follows  : 

We,  the  Burgomaster  and  Senate  of  the  City  of  Bremen,  make  known  and  attest  hereby  publicly, 
that  Arend  Korthan,  our  citizen  and  merchant  here,  personally  appeared  before  us,  acquainting  us. 
that  in  the  year  last  past,  1720,  he  had  made  an  assu.  at  Hamburg,  by  G  ....  d,  R  ....  e,  and 
S  .  .  .  n  there,  upon  62  neads  oxen,  which  oxen,  conformably  to  the  tenor  of  the  pol.  of  assu.  made  out 
for  the  same  on  the  27  Tune  of  the  said  year,  were  then  still  all  sound  and  well ;  nor  had  any  of  them 
died  at  that  time,  as  he  assured  on  oath  :  and  he  further  humbly  requested  to  be  interrogated  upon 
oath  to  the  five  following  points,  and  graciously  to  grant  him  an  attestation.  .  .  .  Which  leasonable 
request  we  could  not  refuse  the  petitioner,  he  having  actually  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  above  written 
deposition  with  his  corporal  oath,  before  us  as  Goa  should  help  him.  We,  Burgomaster  and  S^ate 
aforesaid,  attest  and  certify  therefore,  that  his  deposition  made  before  us  on  oath,  by  these  our  Letters 
Patent,  is  corroborative  with  our  knowledge  under  our  City  Privy  Seal.    Signed,^  BveineQ,  the  19  of 

July,  X72X.. 
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The  interrogatories  herein  referred  to,  and  the  answers  thereto,  were  as  follows : — 
I.  When  were  the  oxen  upon  which  the  assu,  was  made  put  to  grass?  In  the  month  of 
May,  the  usual  and  customary  time  for  putting  cattle  to  grass.  2.  How  many  head  were 
in  all  at  grass  for  Arend  JCorthanf  Ihe  62  head  upon  which  the  assu.  was  made  at 
Hamburg,  besides  2  oxen  belonging  to  another  friend ;  and  there  were  at  grass  besides  3 
oxen  for  other  people,  making  together  67  head.  3.  had  Arend  Korthan  no  oxen  at  grass  in 
any  other  meadows  on  the  same  estate  ?  In  no  other  meadows  than  the  two  which  have  been 
named,  viz.  the  Mill  meadow  and  the  Small  Stone-horse  meadow.  4.  How  long  did  the 
oxen  continue  well,  and  when  came  the  mort,  amongst  them  f  In  the  month  of  July. 
5.  IVhat  was  the  occasion  of  it,  and  were  the  meadows  gdod,  or  any  ways  suspected?  »The 
reason  no  man  can  know,  but  it  was  the  hand  of  God  ;  nor  were  the  meadows  suspicious 
in  my  opinion.  Since  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  the  meadows  could  be  had  in  suspicion  ; 
for  it  was  never  yet  to  be  discovered  that  the  cause  of  distemper  proceeded  from  the  ground. 

But  the  proof  required  by  no  means  ended  here.    The  next  document  is  the  following : 

The  Court  of  Assizes  appointed  by  his  Royal  Majesty  of  Denmark,  Norway,  etc.,  for  the  town  and 
district  of  ^adinger  Land,  doth  certify  and  make  known,  that  upon  receipt  of  a  requisitorial  order 
from  the  Kmg's  Honourable  Regency  at  Oldenburr,  dated  the  zo  Sept,  1720,  to  this  Court,  the  two 
following  persons  beine  appointed  by  M.  Arend  ICorthan^  of  Bremen,  viz.,  T.  J.  Wilhelms,  and  J. 
Oddings,  having  beforenandbeen  seriously  exhorted  to  avoid  peijury,  did,  on  the  jo  Oct.,  1720,  before 
the  Court  make  the  following  declaration  upon  oath,  in  relation  to  some  oxen  which  the  said  Arend 
Korthan  had  at  grass  in  this  country. 

Then  follows  the  form  of  oath  : 

I,  J.  J.  Wilhelms^  and  I,  T.  Oddings,  Herdsmen  to  Arend  Korthan,  take  our  corporal  oath  to  God : 
and  first  I,  J.  J.  Wilhelms.  for  myself  m  particular,  that  I  this  vear  had  for  my  share  the  care  of  37 
head  of  oxen  from  said  Arend  Korthan,  on  the  Little  Stone-norse  meadow ;  but  22  of  them  died, 
whereof  18  were  buried  with  their  skins,  and  the  other  four  without,  having  been  flead  first ;  and  that 
Arend  Korthan  told  me  there  was  one  ox  among  the  37,  which  belongra  to  a  person  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Weser,  but  did  not  mention  his  name  to  me,  which  ox  was  among  the  number  of  the  dead ; 
and  that  two  oxen,  which  are  both  alive,  were  for  some  friends.  And  next  L  J.  Oddines,  swear  a 
corporal  oath  to  God,  that  I  for  my  particulars  did  attend  to  30  head  of  oxen  for  Arend  Korthan  in 
the  Mill  meadow,  but  that  23  of  them  died,  of  which  19  were  buried  with  their  skins,  and  the  other  4 
without,  having  been  flead  first ;  and  that  the  said  Arend  Korthan  told  me  himself  there  were  s  oxen 
among  them  that  belonged  to  some  other  people,  which  he  did  not  name  to  me,  and  the  said  s  oxen 
are  likewise  both  dead.  All  which  is  herewitn  confirmed  by  the  Court,  and  a  judicial  attestation 
thereof  granted  to  the  said  Arend  Korthan,  Merchant,  of  Bremen.    In  witness,  etc. 

Then,  and  finally,  comes  the  statement  of  loss  for  settlement,  thus  :  Calculation  of  the 
loss  upon  62  head  of  oxen,  valued  in  the  pol.  at  14  Rix-dol.  per  head,  with  prem., 
Mks.  2604.  The  loss  thereupon,  viz.  18  oxen  remained  alive ;  42  oxen  died,  at  14  Rix- 
dol. ;  2  oxen  killed ;  deduct  value  of  salvage  ;  add  expenses— total  loss,  Mks.  1810  lor. 
— which  Mks.  1810  lor.  N.  },  divided  upon  the  cap.  of  Mks.  2604,  make  69}  p.c,  ''and 
the  assurers  did  pay  67  p.c."  The  2  p.c  deduction  being  according  to  the  usage  at 
Antwerp.     The  prem.  paid  was  10  p.c. 

In  1753  Nicholas  Magens,  merchant,  pub.  in  Hamburg,  his  Essay  on  Insurances,  Under 
head  of  *'  Ins.  on  Cattle,"  he  says,  **  When  any  infectious  distemper  reigns  among  cattle, 
graziers  or  cowkeepers,  whose  cap.  is  chiefly  employed  therein,  and  may  be  more  than 
they  can  afford  to  lose,  are  permitted  to  ins.  the  lives  of  their  stock  before  the  sickness 
has  appeared  amongst  them."  From  this  it  would  appear  that  such  ins.  were  only 
permitted  in  times  of  epidemic.  It  may  be  on  this  account  that  no  regular  office  was  at 
this  period  founded  for  the  ins.  of  cattle.  Magens,  reviewing  the  form  of  pol.  we  have 
already  given,  says : — *'  Such  pol.  should  always  contain  a  declaration  by  the  person  ins. 
that  to  his  knowledge  no  distemper  was  at  that  time  amongst  them,  and  that  no  diseased 
cattle  should  with  his  consent  come  near  those  he  ins.  The  insurers  are  to  take  care  that 
they  are  not  overvalued." 

In  1774  an  office  was  estab.  in  Copenhagen,  to  which  the  insured  were  to  pay  a  sum, 
from  time  to  time  to  be  fixed,  per  head,  annually,  for  their  cattle  ;  to  receive  ten  crowns 
for  each  that  should  die  of  distemper. — Weskett. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  during  the  first  half  of  the  present,  there 
was  scattered  over  the  country  innumerable  asso.  for  the  mut.  ins.  of  cattle.  Many  of 
these  were  simply  "Cow  Clubs,"  while  some  took  a  wider  scope.  They  were  simple 
asso.,  having  no  defined  l^al  constitution ;  conducted  mostly  on  the  principle  of  mut. 
contribution  ;  and  generally  broke  down  upon  any  special  emergency  arising. 

In  1844  the  Farmers  and  Graziers  Cattle  Ins.  Co.  was  founded.  It  carried  on  bus. 
until  1853,  when  it  passed  into  liquidation  ;  many  of  its  claims,  we  believe,  never  having 
been  paid. 

In  1845  the  Agriculturist  Cattle  Ins.  Co.  was  founded.  We  have  already  given  its 
hist,  which  was  very  remarkable,  in  some  detail  under  its  alphabetical  title.  We  have 
also  quoted  the  rates  of  prem.  charged  by  it  in  the  first  instance.  The  Co.  rapidly 
acquired  a  considerable  bus.,  absorbmg  several  of  the  then  local  cattle  ins.  cos.,  and 
leading  to  the  dissolution  of  many  of  the  provincial  clubs,  many  hundreds  of  which  were 
in  existence  at  the  date  of  its  advent  A  few  years  of  practical  working  were  necessary 
to  enable  the  Co.  to  consolidate  its  experience.  The  following  is  the  scale  of  prems. 
adopted  by  the  Co.  in  185 1  : 

Cattle. — Dairy  Cows,  ^\<L  iniht  £\  Feeding  Stock,  6d, ;  Young  Stock  under  i  year 
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old,  IX.  in  the  £  ;  above  i  year,  i\d. ;  Bulls  not  exceeding  value  of  ;£^20^  is.  in  the  £  ; 
exceeding  £20^  and  not  exceeding  ^40,  \s,  yi.  in  the  £,  Prize  Bulls,  2s,  and  upwards 
in  the  £^  according  to  value  and  oUier  circumstances ;  Town  Cows  from  is.  6d.  to  ax.  in 
the  £f  dependent  on  the  mode^  of  lodgment  and  general  management  Working  Oxen 
'jd.  in  the  £. 

Horses. — Agricultural,  not  exceeding  ;f  30  value,  ^\d.  in  the  ;f  ;  exceeding  ;f  30,  gd, 
in  the;£';  Carriage  Horses  and  Hacks,  9^.  and  ix.  as  they  were  under  or  over  £y>  in 
value.  Mares  for  breeding,  9^.  and  ix.  also  ;  Mules  and  Ponies,  9</.  in  the  £ ;  To'nm 
and  Dray  Horses,  ix.  and  ix.  yi.  as  under  or  over  £y>  in  value.  Race  Horses,  Huntets, 
Military  Horses  and  Entire  Horses,  2x.  and  upwards  in  the  £t  according  to  value  and 
apparent  risk.  Miners'  and  Contractors*  Horses,  ix.  in  the^^  and  upwards,  dependent  on 
the  nature  of  their  employment. 

Sheep. — Breeding  £wes,  ix.  6^.  in  the  ;f  ;  Feeding  Sheep,  ix.  ;  Rams,  ix.  6d. ;  Prize 
Rams,  2x.  and  upwards.     Protection  against  rot  acco^ing  to  estimated  risk. 

Pigs. — Breeding  Sows,  2x.  in  the  £ ;  Feeding  or  Store  Pigs,  ix.  ;  Boars,  ix.  (>d. ;  Prise 
Boars,  2x.     N.B.— A  single  animal  may  be  ins. 

The  following  were  the  regulations  as  to  compensation. 


In  order  to  provide  a  more  equitable  compensation  for  losses  amongst  agricultural  datircows  in 
several  periods  of  the  year,  when  they  are  usually  at  materially  different  values,  the  directors  nave  deddied 
to  divide  the  year  into  two  equal  portions  ;  the  first  extending  from  the  xst  Jan.  to  30th  June ;  and  the 
second  from  the  joth  June  to  31st  Dec.  In  the  first  half  year  the  compensation  will  be  two-ikirds  of 
insured  value,  and  oiU' third  of  salvage ;  and  in  second  half  year  the  allowance  will  be  four-fifths  of 
the  ins.  value,  and  one-fifth  of  the  salvage ;  or,  if  preferred,  three-fourths  compensation,  and  mv- 
fourih  salvage,  will  be  aUowed  for  the  whole  year. 

On  losses  among  young  stock,  compensation  will  be  unifonnly  made  to  the  extent  of  two-thiris  oi 
the  ins.  value,  and  one- third  of  the  salvage. 

On  losses  among  feeding  cattle,  three-fourths  of  the  ins.  value  and  one-fourih  salvage  will  be 
allowed. 

On  losses  among  horses  two-thirds  of  the  ins.  value  will  be  paid,  subject  to  a  deduction  of  j^x  00 
each  animal  as  for  salvage. 

For  all  other  animals  not  yet  enumerated,  the  compensation  will  be  uniformly  ireo-ihirds  of  the  ins. 
value  and  one-third  of  the  salvage. 

In  cases  of  loss  by  pleura-pneumonia,  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  consumption,  or  black-le^,  j^xo 
p.c.  calculated  upon  the  animal  ins.  will  be  deducted  from  the  claim. 

N.B. — ^At  the  same  rates  of  prem.  parties  may  stipulate  to  receive  uniformly  one-half  of  the  ins. 
value  and  the  whole  of  the  salvage,  excepting  j^z  each  on  cattle,  and  zof .  each  on  young  stock,  and 
without  any  extra  deductions  for  Tosses  through  pleura-pneumonia  or  any  oU&er  disease. 

The  following  were  the  general  conditions  of  ins.  instituted  by  this  Company : — 

z.  Every  stock  proposed  for  protection  must  be  examined  and  valued  by  the  Co.'s  inspector  previons 
to  any  proposal  being  made  to  the  board. 

2.  Should  the  epidemic  or  any  contagious  disease  have  been  among  a  stock,  such  stock  must  have 
been  free  at  least  3  months  before  it  can  bo  admitted,  except  under  special  agreement. 

1.  Should  the  proposal  and  the  report  upon  the  stock  be  approved  by  the  directors,  an  agreement 
will  be  forwarded  to  the  agent,  who  must  be  paid  the  prem.  within  xa  davs  from  tne  date  of  tne  same, 
otherwise  it  must  be  returned  to  the  head  office  within  2Z  days  from  tne  date  of  the  said  agreement  to 
be  cancelled.  In  default  of  such  transmission  by  the  agent,  he  mil  be  chaz]ged  with  the  prems.  dne 
thereon,  as  for  a  completed  transaction. 

4.  Under  no  circumstance  will  a  proposer's  stock  be  protected  till  the  entire  amount  of  prem.  shall 
have  been  paid. 

5.  Illness. — In  case  of  any  illness  or  accident  occurring  among  the  stock  protected,  the  owner  must 
p^ive  immediate  notice  in  writing  to  the  inspector.  The  inspector  will  visit  the  diseased  aninud,  and, 
if  contagion  be  feared,  he  will  order  such  an  animal  to  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  stock ;  and 
the  owner  must  keep  it  so  separated  till  it  recover  or  be  disposed  of.  The  form  of  notice  may  be  as 
follows :  Sir, — I  beg  to  inform  you  that  one  of  my  .  .  .  was  taken  ill  on  the  .  •  .  instants— I  am.  Sir, 
your  obedient  Servant,  .  .  .  . — ^To  Mr Inspector  for  .... 

6.  Should  the  inspector  be  of  opinion  that  the  animal  cannot  recover,  he  may  order  it  to  be  slaughtered 
or  sold  (except  during  the  last  month  of  assu.,  when  the  consent  of  the  agent  also  must  be  obtained). 
If  such  order  be  given,  the  owner  must  comply  with  it,  and  he  will  receive  the  same  compensation  as 
if  it  had  died  from  disease  or  accident. 

7.  Mbdical  Trsatment. — In  all  cases  of  illness  the  owner  must  treat  the  animals  at  his  own 
expense,  and  is  bound  to  pay  the  same  attention  to  their  general  health  and  safety  as  if  they  were  not 
ins.,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  his  agreement.  But  if  the  inspector  think  that  the  animals  be 
neglected  or  improperly  treated,  he  may  give  such  orders  for  additional  advice  or  variation  of  treat- 
ment (at  the  owner  s  expense)  as  may  appear  to  him  advisable,  and  such  orders  must  be  complied  with. 

8.  Deaths. — In  case  of  the  death  of  an  ins.  animal,  the  owner  must  give  immediate  notice  of  the 
event  to  the  inspector,  who  will  attend  to  witness  the  sale  of  the  skin  and  carcase,  for  which  the  best 
prices  must  be  obtained,  and  the  amounts  paid  to  the  owner,  who  must  annex  to  the  claim  paper  a 
voucher  for  such  amount,  signed  by  himself  and  the  purchaser. 

9.  The  claim  paper  must  be  filled  up  and  delivered  to  the  inspector  within  Z4  days  after  the 
death,  or  the  claim  will  be  disallowed ;  out  being  duly  received  b^  nim,  he  must  certihr  its  accuracy 
and  deliver  it  to  the  agent  within  sx  days  of  the  death,  ^en  being  further  certified  by  the  agent, 
it  must  be  transmitted  to  the  head  office,  so  that  it  may  arrive  there  within  z  calendar  month  from 
the  date  of  death. 

zo.  No  horse  must  be  slaughtered,  or  sold  (if  compensation  be  the  object),  without  the  sanction  of 
the  Secretary. 

zz.  No  claim  for  loss  will  be  recognized  unless  the  full  amount  of  prem.  shall  have  been  duly  paid; 
nor  can  any  claim  be  allotoedfor  a  loss  arising  from  disease,  which  shall  have  commenced  wtthin  ax 
iiays  after  the  date  of  the  proposal.  It  is  also  indispensable  to  the  estab.  of  each  claim  that  the 
insurer'shall  strictly  comply  with  the  conditions  printea  at  the  back  of  his  agreement  [policy]. 

X2.  No  compensation  will  be  given  for  stock  stolen,  maliciously  or  feloniously  haughea,  maimed, 
poisoned,  or  slaughtered,  or  for  those  injured  or  destroyed  in  civil  tumult,  by  fibre  or  lightning,  which 
are  insured  against  by  fire  offices. 

13.  If  a  protected  party  knowingly  and  wilfully  introduce  a  diseased  animal  into  his  stock,  he  forfeits 
his  agreement. 
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x^.  Substitutions  and  Additions. — ^Parties  insured  may  sell,  exchange,  or  substitute  animals 
dunng  the  term  of  their  agreement.  In  every  case  of  substitution,  immediate  notice  must  be  ^iven  to 
the  inspector,  who  must  certify,  in  the  prescribed  form,  that  the  animals  so  substituted  are  m  good 
health ;  if  of  less  value  than  those  for  which  they  are  substituted,  it  must  be  stated,  that  the  proportion 
of  that  value  will  be  paid  in  case  of  loss. 

15.  If  an  insurer's  stock  be  increased  in  number,  an  additional  proposal  must  be  made,  and  the 
usual  forms  complied  with,  before  they  can  be  protected  by  the  Co.  immediate  notice  of  any  additions 
to  stock  must  be  given  to  the  inspector,  and  21  days  must  elapse  before  they  are  protected. 

x6.  Animals  substituted  in  the  place  of  such  as  have  died  and  been  paid  for  by  the  Co.,  or  slaughtered 
by  their  order,  for  the  benefit  of  uie  owner,  will  also  be  subject  to  a  nresh  agreement,  and  notice  must 
be  given  to  the  inspector,  that  an  additional  proposal  ma^  oe  filled  up,  and  the  rate  i>aid. 

17.  Animals  introduced  as  additions  or  substitutions  mto  a  stock,  which  has  in  it  any  infections 
disease,  will  not  be  protected  till  after  the  whole  stock  has  been  free  from  it  for  3  months. 

x8.  The  whole  of  the  animatls  of  any  particular  class,  on  a  fanuj  must  be  insured.  If  an^  such  are 
found  among  the  stock,  after  the  agreement  is  issued  (which  are  not  insured),  the  agreement  will  be  void. 

19.  The  ins.  will  only  extend  to  cattle  on  the  farm  or  lands  specified  in  the  agreement,  unless  per- 
mission shall  have  been  obtained  from  the  directors  to  remove  them  to  other  lands  or  farmst 

ao.  All  losses  will  be  paid  immediately  after  the  claim  has  been  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
directors  (on  the  allowance  of  discountj,  or  at  the  expiration  of  3  months,  without  discount. 

21.  Glanders  and  ceuiraiiou  may  be  ins.  against  b^  special  afyeemeni, 

22.  Any  continuous  insurer  not  having  had  a  loss  m  the  previous  year,  will  be  allowed  5  p.c.  bonus 
on  his  new  prem.  to  an  amount  not  exc^ding  the  previous  year's  prem. 

23.  K  any  party  attempt  to  defraud  the  Co.,  or  keep  back  any  information  which  the  directors  should 
be  made  acquainted  witn,  he  will  forfeit  all  claim  for  compensation,  and  not  be  admitted  to  protection 
again  :  and  if  an;^  positive  fraud  be  detected,  the  offender  will  be  prosecuted. 

24.  should  the  insured  have  reason  to  complain  of  irregularity  in  the  management  of  the  bus.  of  the 
Co.,  it  is  requested  that  immediate  communication  be  made  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 

In  1846  a  project  was  before  the  Gov.  of  Belgium  that  certain  branches  of  ins.  bus. 
should  be  undertaken  by  the  State.  A  Commission  was  appointed,  and  reported  in  favour 
of  the  proposal,  and  suggested  the  Ins.  of  Cattle  should  be  included  in  the  project.  A 
further  Commission  was  appointed,  and  reported  against  the  project,  mainly  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons :  The  varying  valiie  and  nicety  of  calculation  required  to  fix  the  sum 
which  ought  to  be  paid,  when,  in  some  cases,  the  loss  might  be  caused  by  the  careless- 
ness  of  the  proprietor ;  and  in  other  cases  might  occur  by  epidemics,  in  spite  of  the  utmost 
vigilance  and  sldlL  The  difficulty  of  proving  what  was  the  cause  of  death.  And  lastly 
the  uncertain  manner  in  which  epidemics  spread — one  district  being  exposed  to  severe 
losses,  whilst  another  is  entirely  free. 

In  1847  the  United  Kingdom  Cattle  Ins.  Co.  was  founded,  and  carried  on  bus.  for 
several  years.     In  the  end  many  of  its  claims  were  left  unpaid. 

About  1848  a  scheme  was  also  brought  forward  in  France  for  the  Gov.  to  undertake 
the  bus.  of  ins.,  including  Cattle  Ins.  It  was  proposed  to  charge  a  uniform  prem.  of 
i}i  p.c.  upon  the  estimated  saleable  value  of  all  live  stock.  The  energy  of  the  offices 
repelled  this  attempt     [See  1857.] 

About  1848  or  1849,  there  was  founded  at  Pfalz,  in  Bavaria,  a  Cattle  Ins.  Co.  At  a 
meeting  held  at  Neustadt  in  March,  1 850,  it  was  reported  that  the  Co.  consisted  of  3072 
shareholders,  with  a  cap.  of  ;£'6o,537.  The  number  of  horses  insured  was  2285  ;  cattle, 
7042 ;  sheep  and  goats,  383  ;  and  swine,  245.  The  losses  indemnified  were :  58  horses 
for  £zy^ ;  102  catUe  for  £2^)2  ;  3  goats  for  £i  ^s ;  and  2  swine  for  £2  ly,  6d,  From 
these  figures  the  Eds.  of  the  Assu.  Mag,  constructed  the  following  T.  [vol  L  p.  349]  : 


Horses 

No. 

Lost. 

Value. 

Losses. 

Per  Cent. 

Average  value 
of  each. 

2285 
«45 

58 
102 

3 

2 

;fl3,000 

20,160 

160 

328 

;f33o 
292 

125 

2675 

2-54 

t 

•42 

1-33 

Cattle    

Sheep  and  Goats 
Swine    

9955 

165 

33,648 

625-925 

1-86 

379 

In  1849  was  founded  the  Norfolk  Famurs  Ins.  Co.,  which  speedily  took  a  leading 
position  in  the  bus.  of  Ins.  Cattle ;  and  which  now  is  enabled  to  say  that  it  was  the  only 
one  of  its  class  which  has  "withstood  the  plagues  of  pneumonia,  or  lunc^  disease,  as  well 
as  the  more  recent  cattle  plague."  We  shall  give  a  full  hist,  of  this  Co.  under  its 
alphabetical  title. 

In  1849  was  also  founded  the  North  Staffordshire  Mut  Cattle  Ins.  Co. 

In  1849  or  1850  a  co.  was  projected  for  insuring  cattle  while  travelling  by  railway. 
We  believe  it  made  no  progress. 

A  paper  prepared  by  Herr  £.  A.  Masius,  and  submitted  to  the  Convention  of 
Actuaries  held  in  Lond.  in  1 851,  contains  the  following  passages  : 

Cattle  ins.  is  of  all  kinds  of  ins.  [practised  in  Grermany]  the  one  which  has  the  least  prospered,  or 
been  able  to  acquire  the  confidence  necessary  to  the  management  of  the  bus. ;  and  I  would  again 
repeat  ....  that  it  can  scarcely  be  maintained  so  as  to  indemnify  all  cases  of  loss.  Besides  a  very 
laborious  and  expensive  management,  it  requires  a  continual  control,  which  cannot  be  kept  up,  seeing 
that  the  mort.  is  in  general  too  high,  and  that  the  objects  insured  cannot  support  the  heavy  charg^es. 
When  cattle  are  uninsured,  far  more  circumspection  is  applied  by  the  owners  to  their  preservation 
and  care,  and  losses  are  much  less  frequent ;  besides,  with  the  exception  of  those  arising  from  epidemic 
diseases,  they  are  lighter  to  bear,  as  the  diminution  is  compensated  by  the  young  anirnals  rearsd,  and 
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considerable  net  proceeds  accrue  to  the  proprietors  from  the  survirinr  stodc  The  more  extensiva 
breeders  in  healthy  pasture  lands  and  climates  consider  it  therefore  preferable  to  be  self-insurers,  and 
those  who  are  less  favourably  situated  are  unable  to  support  a  co.,  as  the  prems.  to  be  contributed 
amount  to  too  high  a  sum. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  cattle  ins.,  which  I  first  introduced  into  Grermany  in  the  year  xdjo,  has 
not  succeeded  in  raising  itself  in  the  same  degree  as  other  branches  of  ins. ;  a$id  why  no  co.  of  ike 
fttnd  has  reached  the  tenth  year  of  its  existence.  At  present  there  are  in  Germany  only  two  sub- 
sisting SOS.  on  the  mut.  plan ;  one  of  them,  since  XS46,  at  Darmstadt,  for  the  province  of  Starkcnbary ; 
and  the  other  since  1848  at  Cologne,  with  the  title  of  Colopne  and  Munster  Cattle  Ins,  Union*  Both 
have  Gov.  protection  and  corporate  rights ;  nevertheless  they  have  but  recently  narrowly  escaped  the 
fate  of  their  several  departed  sister  asso.  The  Cologne^Munster  Union,  in  the  year  1850,  had  ins.  a 
sum  of  ;{i^  145,318.  The  receipts  of  prem.  were  £y»fi ;  expenses  of  man^^ment,  £1289;  losses,  £3^180 
— reckoned  at  two-thirds  of  the  value  as  estimated  for  compensation,  ^e  cases  of  death  may  tEeaoe 
be  taken  at  about  4  p.c. — ^a  rate  of  prem.  which  in  fact  only  such  farmers  would  take  care  to  lay  out 
as  are  in  hopes  of  gaining  more  by  such  a  course. — Assn.  Mag'.,  vol.  ii.  p.  1x9. 

In  1853  was  founded  the  National  Live  Stock  Ins.  Co.,  which  carried  on  bus.  until 
1862,  when  its  connexions  meiged  into  the  Norfolk  Farmers,  In  the  same  year  was 
founded  the  General  Live  Stock  Ins.  Co.,  which,  after  carrying  on  a  considerable  amoont 
of  bus.,  passed  into  a  disastrous  liquidation  in  1857.  Its  bus.  connexions  were  trans,  to 
the  Lond.  and  County, 

In  1854  the  London  and  County  Hail  and  Cattle  Ins.  Ca  was  founded,  and  continned 
in  bus.  until  1859,  when  its  connexions  were  trans,  to  the  Norfolk  Farmers. 

In  1857  a  scheme  was  propounded  for  a  General  Bank  for  Agricultural  Ins.  in  France. 
A  branch  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  Ins.  of  Cattle.  The  details  were  worked  out  in  a 
most  elaborate  manner.     We  can  but  give  a  brief  abstract  of  them : 

Class  I.  was  to  include  horses,  mules,  asses,  oxen  employed  in  agricultural  labour, 
milch  cows  at  pasture,  or  stalled  in  the  country ;  goats,  horses,  and  mules  for  saddle  or 
harness.  The  aggregate  value  of  these  was  estimated  at  ;£'40,ooa^ooo ;  the  proposed 
prem.  was  I  p.c,  which  would  yield  ;f 400, 000  p.  a.  Brood  mares,  cows,  etc.,  were  to 
DC  of  the  same  class,  and  same  prem.  Their  value  was  placed  at  ;£'3, 840^000,  giving 
giving  in  ann.  prem.  ;£'38,400. 

CI^  II.  comprised  pigs.  The  aggr^;ate  value  was  put  at  ;£B,ooo,ooo^  which  at  I 
p.c.  prem.  would  produce  ;£'8o^ooo. 

Class  III.  applied  to  sheep  and  lambs.  Value,  ;^i6,ooo,ooo ;  proposed  rate,  2  p.c. ; 
ann.  prems.,  ^ 320,000. 

Class  IV. — Horses  of  the  gendarmerie  and  officers  of  the  army.  Estimated  value, 
j^*! 60,000  ;  rate,  \\  p.c. ;  prems.,  £7^pQ, 

Class  V. — Horses  or  mules  for  riding  or  draught ;  oxen  for  draught ;  stallions,  bulls, 
and  rams  ;  milch  cows  kept  out  of  the  towns.  Aggregate  value,  ^6,000^000 ;  rate  2\ 
p.c.  ;  prems.,  ;f  135,000. 

Class  VI. — Horses  and  mules  belonging  to  carriers,  the  mail  post  diligences,  public 
vehicles  or  barges,  or  livery  stables  ;  much  cows  kept  in  towns,  or  their  environs.  Valuer 
;f 6,000,000 ;  rate,  3  p.c. ;  prems.,  ;£'i8o,ooo. 

It  is  remarked  that  "  the  risk  of  mort.  should  not  be  exclusively  calculated  on  the  class 

of  animals  employed,  or  the  nature  of  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged  ;  but  r^ard 

should  be  had,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  localities  which  they  inhabit,  and  especially  to 

the  conditions  of  nourishment,  care,  and  shelter  which  they  receive."    Regarding  the 

rates,  it  is  remarked : 

The  rate  may  be  diminished  by  one-fifth  only  if  the  commune  during  the  same  period  [since  1826] 
has  been  only  once  visited  by  an  epidemic,  and  where  the  health  of  the  catUe  is  generally  good.  The 
rates  may  be  increased  by  one-fifth,  if  since  1826,  the  commune  has  been  visitra  by  epidemics  s  t04 
times ;  by  two-fifths  if  from  5  to  8  times ;  by  three-fifths  if  from  8  to  xa  times ;  by  fbur-nfths,  if  firom  13 
to  18  times  ;  and  if  more  than  z8  times,  the  rate  may  be  doubled. 

Of  cattle  and  other  agricultural  stock,  valued  at  ;^8o,ooo,ooo,  only  ;f400,ooo  was 
stated  to  be  covered  by  ins.  The  cattle  insured  against  epidemics  by  the  then  existing 
SOS.  was  charged  at  the  rate  of  4}  p.c.  of  its  value  ;  and  yet  **  for  the  most  part  the  in- 
demnity is  less  than  the  loss."  By  the  scheme  proposed  the  rate  was  to  be  1*24  p. c.  of 
the  value  of  agricultural  stock.     The  scheme  was  not  carried  out. 

Various  Cos.  for  Cattle  Ins.  have  been  founded  in  France,  of  which  we  shall  give  some 
account  under  France. 

In  1857  the  Pontefract  and  West  Riding  Horse  and  Cattle  Ins.  Co.  was  founded,  and 
continues  to  carry  on  bus. 

About  1859  or  i860,  a  remarkable  circumstance  was  reported  regarding  the  vaccination 
of  Cattle.  It  was  stated  that  of  3  Cattle  Ins.  Cos.  in  Holland,  one  made  a  practice  of 
having  all  the  cattle  it  ins.  vaccinated  as  a  saf^uard  against  pneumonia ;  another  had 
vaccination  performed  as  soon  as  the  disease  had  broken  out  in  the  animals'  stalls ;  and 
the  last  took  no  precaution  of  the  kind.  The  results  were  said  to  be,  that  the  first  co.  in 
a  certain  period  lost  6  p.c.  of  the  insured  cattle ;  the  second  co.  11  p.c. ;  and  the  third 
CO.  40  p.c. !  We  have  said  elsewhere,  this  subject  of  vaccination  of  cattle  is  worthy  of 
further  consideration. 

In  1862  the  Provincial  Horse  and  Cattle  Ins.  Co.  was  founded  at  Nottingham,  and 
continued  in  bus.  down  to  1867. 

In  1865  there  were  founded  the  following  offices  :  (i)  Altrincham  Cattle  Plague  Ins. 
Asso.     (2)  Banbury  Cattle  Plague  Ins.  Asso.    (3)  County  Cattle  Ins.  Co.  (Hertford). 
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(4)  Kendal  Vmon  Cattle  Ins.  Co.  (5)  South  Lancashire  Cattle  Ins.  Co.  (6)  Warwick- 
shire Cattle  Ins.  Co. 

In  1866  there  were  founded  the  following  offices :  (i)  Langpori  Union  Cattle  Ins.  Co. 

(2)  Tetbury  Mut.  Cattle  Ins.  Asso.     (3)  West  Dorset  Cattle  Ins.  Co. 

In  i860  there  was  passed  the  29  &  30  Vict.  c.  34,  the  object  of  which  was  to  facili- 
tate the  formation  of  Local  Cattle  Ins.  Asso.,  which  were  so  much  needed  in  consequence 
of  the  prevailing  disease.  The  main  provisions  of  this  Act  were  :  (Sec.  i.)  Notwith- 
standing anything  in  18  &  19  Vict.  c.  63,  relating  to  F.  Sos.,  a  so.  may  be  estab.  for 
the  assu.  to  any  amount  against  loss  by  deaUi  of  neat  cattle,  sheep,  lambs,  swine,  and 
horses,  from  disease  or  otherwise  ;  and  neither  the  provisions  in  sec.  9,  that  no  member 
shall  subs,  or  contract  for  a  sum  payable  on  death  or  any  other  contingency  exceeding 
;£'20O,  nor  sec.  38,  should  apply  to  any  such  so.  estab.,  or  which  might  thereafter 
[11  June,  1866]  be  so  estab.  for  such  purpose.  (Sec.  2.)  All  contributions,  prems.,  and 
other  payments  payable  by  any  member  of  any  such  so.,  under  the  rules  thereof,  in 
respect  of  any  assu.  effected  by  him,  shall  be  considered  as  a  debt  due  by  him  to  the  So., 
and  shall  be  recoverable  as  such  in  the  County  Court  of  the  district  within  which  the 
usual  or  principal  place  of  bus.  of  the  So.  is  situate.  We  are  not  aware  of  many  asso. 
being  formed  under  these  provisions. 

In  1869  there  was  founaed  the  Lake  Districts  Farmers  Cattle  Ins.  Asso.  (Cumberland). 

In  1870  the  graduated  scale  of  stamp  duties  on  cattle  ins.  pol.  was  entirely  abolished, 
and  a  fixed  charge  of  id»  on  each  pol.  adopted  in  its  stead.  The  amount  had  been  ann. 
decreasing  for  several  years  previously :  thus  in  1865  it  realized  £SZS  I4^*  >  i^  1866, 
jf  506  or.  \Qd  ;  in  1867,  £lo  dr.  &/.  ;  in  1868,  ;f38  \s.  dd.  The  stamps  had  always  been 
charged  to  the  insured.  In  1849  there  had  been  a  monstrous  decision  given  in  the  Court 
of  Exchequer,  in  the  case  of  Att.-Geti,  v.  Cleobury^  viz.  that  a  pol.  on  the  lives  of  cattle 
was  an  ins.  on  lives  within  55  Geo.  III.  c.  184,  and  therefore  liable  to  the  same  stamp 
duty  as  was  paid  on  a  life  pol. 

In  Austria^  in  1 871,  there  were  in  existence  the  following  offices  for  the  ins.  of  cattle  : 
(i)  Apis  Cattle  Ins.  Co.,  in  Vienna  ;  (2)  Bohemian  Afut,   Cattle  Ins.  Bank,  at  Prague ; 

(3)  Cattle  Ins.  Co.  in  Vorarlberg ;  (4)  Mutual  Cattle  Ins.  Union  of  the  So.  gf  Milk 
Farmers  in  Vienna;  (5)  Mutual  Horned  Cattle  Ins.  Union,  at  Spitz,  Lower  Austria; 
(6)  Prometheus  Mut.  Ins.  Union,  at  Linz,  Upper  Austria. 

In  1872  there  has  been  founded  under  powerful  auspices  the  Scottish  Farmers  Live 
Stock  Ins.  Co.  A  scheme  of  Mut.  Cattle  Ins.  is  also  under  agitation,  to  the  promoters 
of  which  the  preceding  facts  may  be  suggestive  and  usefixl. 

In  most  of  the  modem  cattle  ins.  asso.  the  ins.  of  hoises  against  death  from  disease  is 
included.  The  Norfolk  Farmers  Co.  have  recently  introduced  the  feature  of  ins.  horses 
against  death  by  violence.  We  shall  speak  of  this  feature  more  fiiUy  under  Horses, 
Ins.  of. 

We  may  take  the  opportunity  of  correcting  an  error  in  reference  to  the  rate  of  agency 
commission  allowed  on  Cattle  ins.  Instead  of  12^  to  agents,  it  has  been  5  p.c.  to  agents, 
and  74  to  inspectors ;  the  same  on  renewals.  The  Norfolk  Farmers  now  pays  10  p.c.  to 
agents  on  new  prems.,  and  5  p.c.  on  renewals — spaying  the  inspectors  by  fees. 
CAtTLE  Plague. — A  disease  in  cattle,  considered  to  be  identical  with  the  epizootic  malady 
known  on  the  European  Continent  as  the  Rinderpest,  or  Russian  Steppe  Murrain.  There 
are  in  fact  many  kinds  of  Cattle  Plague.  Dr.  Farr  classes  them  all  under  the  generic 
term  Bovia,  from  the  Greek.  See  Cattle,  Diseases  of. 
CAUSE  OF  Death. —Cases  not  unfrequently  arise  in  the  practice  of  L.  and  of  accident  ins., 
in  which  the  ascertainment  of  the  real  cause  of  death  becomes  of  very  £reat  importance. 
In  L.  ins.  almost  the  only  question  which  can  arise  is  whether  the  death  arose  from 
suicide.  In  accident  ins.  the  range  is  much  wider.  A  man  is  riding  along  the  road,  and 
falls  off  his  horse.  He  is  picked  up  dead  ;  but  the  external  marks  of  injury  are  very 
slight.  The  coroner's  jury  sit,  and  of  course  decide  that  the  man  was  killed  by  the  falL 
The  ins.  office  is  dissatisfied,  and  insists  upon  a  post-mortem  examination.  The  doctors 
find  the  cause  of  death  was  apoplexy,  a  fit,  or  sunstroke.  All  of  these  are  causes  of  death 
outside  the  conditions  of  the  pol.,  1./.  they  form  no  part  of  the  risk  insured  against 
Again,  a  man  slightly  injures  his  foot,  or  his  hand  ;  the  injury  is  so  slight  that  he  takes 
no  especial  notice  of  it  In  a  few  days  erysipelas  sets  in,  or  pyamia  shows  itself,  and  he 
dies.  But  erysipelas  and  pyaemia  are  very  properly  excluded  from  the  causes  of  death 
covered  by  an  accident  ins.  pol. — they  arise  from  a  debilitated  condition  of  system,  or 
impure  blood,  and  are  not  '*  consequent  upon  "  the  injury  sustained  ;  inasmuch  as  out  of 
100  persons  injured  in  a  similar  manner,  only  one  will  die  from  either  of  these  causes — 
showing  therefore,  according  to  all  reasoning,  that  the  cause  of  death  lay  in  the  man 
injured,  and  not  in  the  nature  of  the  injury  sustained.  Various  other  instances  occur,  as 
"  rupture,"  after  a  slight  fall  or  shake,  etc.,  etc. 

There  are  various  decisions  in  the  English  Law  Books,  which  have  been  [Accident 
Ins.],  or  will  be,  referred  to  in  these  pages,  as  buiring  upon  deaths  of  this  class. 

In  the  case  of  Miller  v.  Mutttal  Benefit  L.  Ins.  Co.,  heard  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Iowa  (U.S.),  in  1871,  the  ruling  was  as  follows  : 

When  set'eral  causes  contribute  to  death  as  a  result,  it  may  be  externally  difficult  to  determine  which 
VOL.  I.  31 
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was  the  remote  and  which  the  immediate  cause:  yet  diis  difficalty  does  not  change  tlw  &ct  Ihat 
the  death  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  proximate,  ana  not  to  the  mediate  cause.  Nor  is  the  difficoltj  ia 
questions  of  this  kind  any  greater  than  that  which  arises  in  questions  of  negligence,  contribixt>ca7 
negligence,  and  many  others  which  are  constantly  the  snbiects  of  judicial  investigation.  [See  also 
Death,  Causes  of.]    [Cbrtificatb  of  Cause  of  Death.] 

CAUSTONy  William  Reay,  was  for  many  years  a  most  active  agent  in  Gloncester  for  the 
Norwich  Union  Fire  and  Life  offices. 

CAUTIONER. — A  surety.     The  term  is  more  particularly  used  in  Scotland. 

CAVE,  Stephen,  M.P.,  Banker,  Bristol;  ostensibly  the  author  of  the  "Life  Assa.  Cos. 
Act,  1870." — Mr.  Cave  filled  the  office  of  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  under 
the  Conservative  Administration,  1866,  and  while  in  that  position  [about  186S]  introduced 
a  motion  to  the  House  of  Commons  praying  for  an  inquiry  into  the  mode  of  condnctiii^ 
ins.  bus.  in  Gt.  Brit.  The  belief  then  was  that  the  measure  was  aimed  at  the  Albert  asd 
European  offices.  The  inquiry  was  not  granted ;  and  whether  it  would  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  any  good  is  therefore  only  problematical.  In  1872  he  moved  the  House  for 
an  inquiry  into  the  causes  which  had  led  to  the  failure  of  those  offices  ;  but  here  again  he 
was  defeated.     Mr.  Cave  is  not  officially  connected  with  any  ins.  office. 

CAVE,  Thomas,  M.P.,  was  Man.  Director  of  the  Anchor  Y.  and  L.  Ins.  Co.  fironx  1855 
down  to  its  amalg.  in  1857.  He  made  great  effisrts  to  place  the  Co.  on  a  solid  fooixia- 
tion,  but  without  success.  Mr.  Cave  was  for  a  short  period  after  the  amalg.  connected 
with  the  Bank  of  Lond,^  etc.,  Ins.  Co. 

CAVEAT. — A  warning  or  caution — ^literally,  that  he  take  heed,  A  process  used  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  to  prevent  the  proving  a  will,  or  the  granting  of  administration,  or 
the  institution  of  a  parson.  When  a  Caveat  is  entered  against  proving  a  will  or  granting 
administration,  a  suit  usually  follows  to  determine  either  the  validity  of  such  will,  or  idio 
has  a  right  to  administer.  There  are  some  other  cases  in  which  a  Caveat  is  resorted  to, 
as  a  means  of  raising  an  issue,  or  delaying  proceedings. 

CAXTON  Life  Assu.  So.,  founded  in  1854,  with  an  authorized  cap.  of  £100,000,  The 
orig.  prosp.  said  : 

The  intrinsic  value  of  L.  assu.  is  now  so  universally  admitted,  that  he  whose  income  depends  on 
mental  or  physical  exertion  for  making:  provision  for  those  near  and  dear  to  him,  cannot  be  bdd 
blameless  in  not  availing  himself  of  it,  especially  as  its  advantages  may  be  secured  by  the  exercise  of 
a  little  self-denial,  even  where  incomes  are  limited  and  precarious. 

The  Gov.  under  which  we  live,  duly  appreciating  the  importance  of  L.  assu.,_has  wisely  redaoed  the 
stamp  duties  hitherto  imposed,  as  an  encouragement  to  its  more  general  adoption.  .  .  . 

Although  the  title  of  a  so.,  provided  it  indicate  the  obiects  contemplated,  is  usually  deemed  bat  of 
little  import,  yet  some  value  is  attached  to  that  of  the  Cazton,"  fix>m  the  fact  that  the  literary  and 
commercial  world  have  alike  benefited  by  his  exertions.  Caxton  introduced  into  England  the  pressr— 
the  most  powerful  engine  in  the  universe ;  and  as  a  merchant,  by  his  diplomatic  skill,  opened  to  Brit, 
enterprise  the  ports  of  Holland  and  others,  which  for  many  years  previously  had  been  closed  against 
it.  .  .  .  For  these  and  other  signal  services,  on  Caxton  were  conferred  various  marks  of  Royal  favour. 

"Every  description  of  L.  assu.  transacted,  including  residents  in  the  U.K.   and  in 
foreign  countries.       Then,  under  ''advantages  of  this  So.,''  there  was  the  following : 

Non-forfeiture  of  pol.  Where  pol.  on  which  3  years'  prems.  shall  have  been  paid,  and  not  being  ia 
connexion  with  loans,  are  discontinued,  from  whatever  cause,  the  whole  amount  0/  the  jkrrms.  wohich 
have  been  paid  'will  be  returned  whenever  the  life  shall  droP^  to  the  representative*  of  the  etssur^d, 
after  deducting  one  year's  prem.  and  expenses  ;  such  return  however  will  be  lost  unless  claim  be  made 
within  6  calendar  months  after  decease  of  the  insured. 

**  Pol.  never  disputed — except  in  cases  of  fraud."     "Half  the  prem.  may  remain  on 

credit  for  5  years.*'    Lives  "under  average  of  full  health"  ins.    [Diseased  Lives.] 

[Substitution  of  Lives.]    [Building  So.  Ins.]    [Loans.] 

We  believe  the  founder  of  this  Co.  was  Mr.  Thos.  Pott ;  Mr.  James  Charles  Hardy 

was  Man.  Director  and  Sec. ;  Mr.  W.  E.  Hillman,  Consulting  Act. 

In  1856  the  Co.  passed  into  a  winding  up,  under  the  Court  of  Chancery,  having  been 

eaten  up  with  printing  and  other  preliminary  expenses. 

CAXTON  Life,  Fire,  Loan,  Annuity,  and  Guar.  So.,  projected  in  1852,  but  did  not 
get  beyond  prov.  regis. 

CAyAGIUM. — A  duty  or  toll  paid  to  the  king  for  landing  goods  at  some  quay  or  wharf. — 
Cowel, 

CAZENOVE,  John,  was  sec.  oi  Family  Edowment  from  1843  to  1858. 

CELESTIAL  Gifts.— Hufeland  speaks  of  Zi^^/i/",  Heat,  Air,  as  the  "  three  celestial  gifts, 
which  with  great  propriety  may  be  called  the  friends  and  guardian  spirits  of  fife.*' 
[Air.]    [Cold.]    [Heat.]    [Life.]    Light.] 

CELIBACY  [from  caleh,  unmarried]. — An  unmarried,  or  single  state  of  life.  The  effect  of 
Celibacy  upon  the  duration  of  life  has  been  the  subject  of  much  comment  and  some  obser- 
vation.   \Ve  shall  consider  that  part  of  the  case  under  Marriage,  Influence  of. 

The  monastic  life  was  preached  by  St.  Anthony,  in  Egypt,  about  A.D.  305.  The  early 
converts  to  this  doctrine  lived  in  caves  and  desolate  places  till  regular  monasteries  were 
founded.  The  doctrine  was  rejected  in  the  Council  of  Nice,  a.d.  325.  Celibacy  was 
enjoined  to  bishops  only  in  692.  The  Romish  clergy  generally  were  compelled  to  a  vow 
of  celibacy  in  1073.  Its  observance  was  finally  estab.  by  the  Council  of  Placentia, 
held  in  1095.  The  privilege  of  marriage  was  restored  to  the  English  clergy  in  1547. 
The  marriage  of  the  clergy  was  proposed,  but  negatived,  at  the  Council  of  Trent  in 
1563. —  Vincent, 
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Among  the  illustrious  philosophers  of  antiquity  the  following  were  unfriendly  to 
matrimony :  Anaxagoras,  Democritus,  Diogenes,  Dion,  Epicurus,  Heraclitus,  Plato,  and 
Pythagoras ;  and  among  the  modem  the  following :  Akenside,  Angelo  (Michael), 
Bayle,  Bentham  (Jeremy),  Boyle,  the  three  Caraccis,  Collins,  Drake  (Sir  Francis),  Essex 
(Earl  of),  F^nelon,  Gibbon,  Goldsmith,  Gray,  Hampden,  Handel,  Harvey,  Haydn, 
Hobbes,  Hume,  Leibnitz,  Locke,  Malthus,  Newton,  Pascal,  Pitt,  Pope,  Reynolds  (Sir 
Joshua),  Smith  (Adam),  Thomson,  and  Wolsey.     [Population.] 

CELLAR  Dwellings. — The  number  of  persons  living  in  cellars  in  some  of  our  large  towns 
was  found  to  be  so  considerable,  and  tne  direct  mort.,  as  well  as  the  danger  to  the  public 
health,  so  great  in  consequence,  that  the  Legislature  took  up  the  subject,  and  by  means  of 
the  Public  Health  and  Local  Government  Acts,  and  the  Metropolitan  Management  Acts, 
have  provided  remedies  for  lessening  these  evils  to  a  very  great  extent. 

CEMETERY  [from  the  Greek,  to  set  to  sleep\ — A  place  of  burial,  differing  from  a  church- 
yard by  its  locality  and  incidents.  By  its  locality,  as  it  is  separate  and  apart  from  any 
sacred  building  used  for  the  performance  of  Divine  service ;  by  its  incidents,  that  inasmuch 
as  no  vault  or  burying-place  in  an  ordinary  churchyard  can  be  purchased  for  a  perpetuity, 
in  a  cemetery  a  permanent  burial-place  can  be  obtained. 

CEMETERIES. — The  ancients  had  not  the  unwise  custom  of  crowding  all  their  dead  in  the 

midst  of  their  towns  and  cities,  within  the  narrow  precincts  of  a  place  reputed  sacred, 

much  less  of  amassing  them  in  the  bosom  of  their  fanes  and  temples.    The  burying- places 

of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  at  a  distance  from  their  towns,  and  the  Jews  had  their 

sepulchres  in  gardens  (John  xix.  41),  in  the  fields,  and  among  rocks  and  mountains 

(Matt,  xxvii.  fi>).     The  present  [recent]  practice  was  introduced  by  the  Romish  clergy, 

who  asserted  that  the  dead  enjoyed  peculiar  privileges  by  being  interred  in  consecrated 

ground.  — Haydn, 

Some  300  years  ago  (1552)  Bishop  Latimer,  contrasting  the  custom  of  the  citizens  of 

Nain  with  those  of  the  citizens  of  Lond.,  said  : 

And  here  you  mav  note,  by  the  way,  that  these  citizens  had  their  burying^-place  without  the  city, 
which  no  doubt  is  a  laudable  thing,  and  I  do  marvel  that  Lond.,  being  so  rich  a  city,  has  not  a  burying- 
place  withoat,  for  no  doubt  it  is  an  unwholesome  thing  to  bury  within  the  city,  specially  at  such  a  time 
when  there  be  gpreat  sickness  so  that  many  die  together.  I  think  that  many  a  man  taketh  his  death  in 
Paul's  churchyard,  and  this  I  speak  of  experience;  for  I  myself  when  I  have  been  there  to  hear  the 
sermons  have  felt  such  an  ill-favoured  unwholesome  savour  that  I  was  the  worse  for  it  a  gpreat  while 
after.  And  I  think  no  less  that  it  be  the  occasion  of  much  sickness  and  diseases ;  therefore  the 
citizens  of  Nain  had  a  good  and  laudable  custom  to  bury  their  corses  without  the  city,  which  ensample 
we  may  follow. 

Under  Burial  we  have  already  given  many  details  regarding  modem  legis.  on  the 
subject  of  burials ;  we  need  not  therefore  repeat  them  here.  Up  to  1865  there  had 
been  raised,  under  the  authority  of  various  Acts,  no  less  a  sum  than  ;£*  1,400,000  for 
providing  parochial  cemeteries.  That  sum  is  now  largely  increased.  Lond.  is  now  well 
provided  with  cemeteries :  the  first,  Kensal  Green,  32  acres,  was  opend  just  40  years 
since --2nd  Nov.,  1832.  The  others  as  follows  :  South  Metro,  and  Norwood,  40  acres, 
1837 ;  Highgate  and  Kentish  Town,  22  acres,  1839 ;  Abney  Park,  Stoke  Newington, 
30  acres,  1840  ;  West  Lond.,  Kensington  Road,  1840  ;  Nunhead,  50  acres,  1840  ;  City 
of  Lond.  and  Tower  Hamlets,  30  acres,  1841  ;  Lond.  Necropolis  and  Nat.  Mausoleum, 
Woking,  2000  acres,  1855  ;  City  of  Lond.,  Ilford,  1856.  More  recently  the  Gt.  Northern. 
That  the  general  estab.  of  cemeteries  is  an  active  element  in  improving  the  health  of 
the  people,  is  a  proposition  without  a  negative.    [Burial.]    [Public  Ef  ealth.] 

CENEGILD  (from  the  Saxon). — An  expiatory  mulct  paid  by  one,  who  killed  another,  to  the 
kindred  of  the  deceased. 

CENSUS. — A  numbering  of  the  people.  The  term  originated  in  Rome,  being  derived  from 
censors^  upon  whom  fell  the  duty  of  numbering  the  people.  Moses  numbered  the 
Israelites,  B.C.  1490;  David,  B.C.  1017.  The  numbering  by  David  was  imputed  to  him 
as  a  crime,  because  he  had  done  it  in  a  spirit  of  pride  and  vain-glory.  The  Greeks  had 
a  census,  prob.  introduced  by  Solon,  between  B.C.  638  and  658.  Certainly  previously  to 
Solon  no  census  had  been  instituted  at  Athens.  When  instituted  there  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  rights  of  the  citizens  by  property,  rather  than  birthi  as 
previously.     Demetrius  Phalereus  is  said  to  have  taken  a  census  of  Attica,  B.C.  317. 

Rome  from  a  very  early  period  had  a  census  of  its  citizens.  It  is  believed  to  have  been 
instituted  by  Servius  TuUius,  who  commenced  to  reign  as  its  6th  king  in  B.c.  578.  Lenglet 
du  Fresnoy  says  the  first  census  of  Rome  was  taken  B.C.  566.  The  censors,  or  magistrates, 
to  whom  the  task  of  preparing  the  census  was  entrusted,  were  amongst  the  principal 
officers  of  the  State ;  indeed  the  office  was  r^rded  as  so  honourable  and  important  that 
it  was  an  object  of  the  highest  ambition.  Every  Roman  citizen  was  obligea  to  disclose 
his  name,  his  age,  the  place  of  his  residence,  the  name  and  age  of  his  wife,  the  number  of 
his  children,  slaves,  and  cattle,  the  value  of  his  property,  and  the  class  and  century 
[legion]  in  which  he  was  enrolled.  The  declaration  of  the  parties  was  confirmed  by  an 
oath  ;  and  in  the  event  of  its  being  discovered  that  they  had  made  a  false  return,  they 
were  punished  by  the  confiscation  of  their  property,  and  the  loss  of  liberty.  Those  who 
neglected  to  enrol  themselves  in  the  census  were  subjected  to  the  same  punishment ;  it  being 
held,  as  Cicero  has  informed  us,  that  an  individual  failing  to  enrol  himself  renounced  by 
that  act  his  right  of  citizenship,  and  rendered  himself  unworthy  of  fireedom.     In  the 
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imperial  city  the  census  was  taken  by  the  censors  in  person.  In  the  provinces  the  citizens 
made  their  declarations  before  the  provincial  magistrates,  according  to  a  form  or  schedule 
transmitted  to  the  latter  by  the  censors.  All  these  lists  being  returned  to  Rome  were 
reduced  to  a  tabular  form,  so  that  the  total  number  of  Roman  citizens,  and  the  slaves 
and  other  property  possessed  by  each,  could  be  ascertained  at  a  single  glance.  These 
records  were  preserved  in  the  Temple  of  Venus  Libitina ;  but  none  of  them  have  been 
preserved  to  us  in  detail. 

It  will  be  discerned  by  the  thoughtful  reader  that  such  exact  details  were  prob.  required 
for  other  purposes  than  a  mere  estimation  of  the  number  of  the  pop.  It  was  so.  The 
returns,  obtained  as  described,  were  required  and  used  for  the  fiscal  purposes  of  the 
State  ;  while  they  also  had  a  distinct  value  in  relation  to  military  organization.  Those 
who  desire  more  details  r^arding  the  mode  of  taking  and  the  purposes  of  the  censuses  of 
both  Greece  and  Rome  may,  with  advantage,  consult  Smithes  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquities, 

In  the  first  instance  the  Roman  census  was  taken  every  5  years.  After  a  time  a  good 
deal  of  indifference  arose  regarding  it ;  hence  it  came  to  be  taken  only  once  in  10  years ; 
and  later,  but  once  in  15  years.  It  is  said,  upon  apparently  good  authority,  that  only  75 
enumerations  were  made  in  the  630  years  from  Sennus  to  Vespasian  ;  after  which  it  was 
entirely  discontinued.  Originally,  after  the  census  was  taken  in  Rome,  a  sacrifice  of 
purification  or  lustration  took  place.  From  this  the  term  of  5  years  came  to  be  called  a 
lustrum.  The  two  great  jurists,  Paulus  and  Ulpian,  each  wrote  works  on  the  census  in 
the  imperial  period. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Paternal  Government  of  Peru  has  from  a  very  early  date  kept  a 
regis,  of  all  births  and  deaths  throughout  the  country,  and  has  caused  exact  returns  of^  the 
pop.  to  t>e  made  every  year  by  officers  appointed  by  the  State. 

One  of  the  earliest  methods  employed  with  a  view  to  numbering  the  people  in  Gt 
Brit,  was  to  enumerate  the  Houses,  and  then  to  multiply  the  houses  by  Uie  numl)er  of 
people  supposed  to  be  occupying  them.  This  method  has  been  frequently  resorted  to, 
both  here  and  in  Ireland.  Another  aid  was  called  in.  In  1662  the  Hearth  or  Chimney 
Tax  was  first  imposed.  The  returns  of  this  tax  were  supposed  to  elucidate  the  numbor 
of  Families,  Attcr  the  Revolution  of  1689,  when  the  taxing  of  fireplaces  was  abolished, 
the  computers  fell  back  upon  the  returns  of  House  and  Window  Duties.  The  Poll  Tax 
had  been  levied  on  too  small  a  portion  of  the  pop.  to  be  of  much  value  for  such  estimates. 
It  has  been  frequently  shown  that  none  of  these  methods  could  be  at  all  depended  upon. 
The  books  containing  the  account  of  hearth  money  were  long  since  lost,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  whether  Dr.  Davenant,  in  stating  the  number  of  houses  in  England  and 
Wales  in  1690,  as  given  in  the  Hearth  Books,  really  meant  the  buildings  in  which  families 
lived,  or  the  families  themselves.  The  returns  of  the  House  and  Window  duties  were 
still  less  worthy  of  credit  The  collectors  were  only  required  to  make  out  and  return  to 
the  Commissioners  of  Assessed  Taxes,  lists  of  houses  within  their  respective  collections 
chargeable  with  the  duties  in  question.  All  cottages  exempted  from  the  usual  taxes  to 
church  and  poor  were  also  exempted  from  the  house  and  window  duties ;  and  there  was 
no  obligation  on  the  officers  to  return  an  account  of  their  ntunbers.  The  earUer  returns  of 
assessed  taxes  have  never  been  regarded  as  very  accurate.  All  these  points  are  necessary 
to  be  considered  in  dealing  with  the  various  estimates  made  in  the  absence  of  the  authority 
and  the  means  for  an  exact  enumeration. 

Again,  the  r^s.  of  births  and  burials  have  frequently  been  resorted  to  as  means  by 
which  to  estimate  the  magnitude  of  the  pop.  In  applying  them  to  this  purpose,  districts  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  were  selected,  forming  as  nearly  as  possible  a  fair  average  of 
the  whole  ;  and  a  census  being  taken  of  the  pop.  in  them,  it  is  learned,  by  dividing  that 
pop.  by  the  number  of  births  and  the  number  of  deaths,  the  proportion  which  they  re- 
spectively bear  to  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  districts  that  have  been  surveyed ; 
and  hence  it  followed,  that  to  learn  the  pop.  of  the  entire  kingdom  it  was  only  necessary  to 
multiply  the  total  number  of  births,  or  the  total  number  of  burials,  as  given  in  the  regis., 
by  the  proportion  which  either  of  them  had  been  thus  proved  to  bear  to  the  whole  pop. 
Thus,  supposing  that  the  average  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  pop.  had  been  ascertained, 
by  examinations  being  made  in  different  parishes,  situated  in  different  parts  of  a  country, 
to  be  as  I  to  45  or  50,  the  entire  pop.  would  plainly  be  equal  to  the  entire  number  of 
deaths  in  a  year  multiplied  by  45  or  50 ;  or  if  the  proportion  of  births  to  the  whole  pop. 
had  been  ascertained,  m  the  same  way,  to  be  I  in  28  or  30,  the  pop.  would  be  the  product 
of  the  yearly  births  by  28  or  30.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  if  the  regis,  of  births  could 
have  been  relied  on  as  accurate,  this  would  form  a  compendious  and  not  unsatisfactory 
mode  of  forming  an  estimate  of  the  pop.  But  the  early  regis,  were  in  almost  all  cases 
very  far  indeed  from  being  accurate.     [Parish  Regis.] 

But  though  the  regis,  of  births  and  deaths  were  kept  with  the  most  perfect  accuracy, 
it  would  still  be  no  easy  matter  to  determine  the  exact  amount  of  the  pop.  by  their  means. 
What  may  be  considered  the  average  and  ordin.  rate  of  mort.  in  a  country — and  the  same 
thine  is  true  of  the  average  and  ordin.  proportion  of  births — is  liable  to  be  deeply  affected 
by  the  occurrence  of  scarce  and  calamitous  years,  and  conversely  [Food,  its  Influbnck 
ON  Life  and  Death]  ;  and  unless  all  such  exceptional  circumstances  were  allowed  for, 
error  of  greater  or  less  amount  must  invariably  be  found  in  such  estimates. 
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The  earliest  country  in  modem  Europe  which  adopted  a  census  of  its  pop.  by  actual 
enumeration  was  Sweden,  A  census  of  its  entire  pop.  was  taken  in  1 749,  and  again  1752 
"id  1755.     [Sweden.] 

One  of  the  earliest  English  writers  who  appears  to  have  discerned,  or  at  least  to  have 
pointed  out,  the  value  of  an  exact  enumeration  of  the  people  was  Corbyn  Morris,  who  in 
his  Obs.  on  the  Past  Growth  of  the  City  of  Lond.^  etc.,  first  pub.  1 75 1,  suggested  a  B.  of 
mort.  arranged  so  as,  after  a  series  of  years,  to  furnish  such  information.     He  says  : 

Under  the  B.  of  mort.  proposed,  one  noble  instance  of  information,  which  mig^ht  clearly  be  drawn 
from  it  at  any  period,  readily  suggests  itself.  This  is,  that  the  total  number  0/  persons  living  of  all 
<iges^  and  also  the  respective  numbers  living  of  each  age^  might  from,  hence  accurately  be  cucer  tamed  : 
supposing  this  bill  to  have  been  kept  for  a  time  past,  equal  to  the  utmost  extent  of  life,  and  also  the 
accession  of  foreigners  during  that  time  to  have  been  nearly  equal  to  the  egression  of  natives. 

De  Moivre,  in  the  3rded.  of  his  Doctrine  of  Chances^  I756f  speaks  of  the  importance  of 

Taking  the  numbers  of  the  living,  with  their  a^s,  through  every  parish  in  the  kingdom  :  as  was  in 
part'ordered  some  time  ago  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  the  Bishops  ;  but  their  order  was  not  universally  obeyed — 
for  what  reason  we  pretend  not  to  guess.  Certain  it  is  that  a  census  of  this  kind  once  estab.,  and 
repeated  at  proper  intervals,  would  furnish  to  our  governors,  and  to  ourselves,  much  important 
instruction,  of  which  we  are  now  in  a  g^eat  measure  destitute ;  especially  if  the  whole  was  distributed 
into  classes,  to  married  9X\A.  unmarried;  industrious  and  chargeable  poor ;  artificers  of  every  kind ; 
manufacturers,  etc. ;  and  if  this  were  done  in  each  county,  city,  and  borough  separately,  that  par- 
ticularly useful  conclusions  might  thence  be  readily  deduced ;  as  well  as  the  general  state  01^  the 
nation  discovered ;  and  the  rate  according  to  which  human  life  is  wasting  from  year  to  year. 

In  1783  the  War  of  Independence  in  the  American  Provinces  terminated.  A  Con- 
stitution had  to  be  provided  for  the  new  U.  S.  In  that  Constitution  pop.  was  made  the 
basis  of  representation.  This  involved  a  periodical  census  of  the  people.  It  was  resolved 
that  this  should  be  taken  every  10  years.  The  first  census  of  the  U.o.  was  taken  in  1790. 
The  pop.  was  then  returned  at  3,929,827. 

Various  writers,  many  of  whom  will  be  noticed  under  Pop.  and  various  other  heads, 
continued  to  urge  the  importance  of  a  correct  enumeration  of  the  people  of  Gt  Brit.  ; 
and  at  length  urgency  became  so  great  that  the  Gov.  yielded.  The  first  systematic  enu- 
meration of  the  people  of  Gt.  Brit,  was  therefore  fixed  to  be  taken  in  1801.  It  must  not 
be  supposed  that  the  proposal  was  carried  through  Pari,  without  opposition.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  excited  a  good  deal  of  alarm.  Many  considered  it  in  the  light  of  a  preparatory 
measure  for  some  more  efficient  plan  of  taxation,  or  some  new  scheme  with  respect  to 
the  levy  of  the  militia.  These  fears  operated  rather  outside  than  Inside  the  House, 
and  tended  in  many  instances  to  false  or  defective  returns. 

The  Act  under  the  authority  of  which  the  first  enumeration  was  to  be  taken  is  the  41 
Geo.  III.  c  IS,  ^n  Act  for  taking  an  Account  of  the  Population  of  Gt.  Brit.y  and  of  the 
Increase  or  Diminution  thereof  The  day  named  for  the  enumeration  was  the  loth  March. 
Many  preparations  were  required  to  be  made.  The  rector,  vicar,  overseer,  or  other 
authorized  person  in  each  parish  in  England— and  in  Scotland  the  parochial  schoolmaster 
— ^was  to  fill  up  in  a  schedule  sent  for  the  purpose  answers  to  the  following  questions  : 

1st — How  many  inhabited  houses  are  there  in  your  parish,  township,  or  place;  by 
how  many  families  are  they  occupied  ;  and  how  many  houses  therein  are  uninhabited  ? 

2nd. — How  many  persons  (including  children  of  whatever  age)  are  there  actually  found 
within  the  limits  of  your  parish,  etc.,  at  the  time  of  taking  this  account,  distinguishing 
males  and  females,  exclusive  of  men  actually  serving  in  His  Majesty's  regular  forces  or 
militia,  and  exclusive  of  seamen  either  in  His  Majesty's  or  belonging  to  registered  vessels. 

3rd. — What  number  of  persons  in  your  parish,  etc.,  are  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture; 
how  many  in  trade  manufactures,  or  handicraft ;  and  how  many  are  not  comprised  in  any 
of  the  preceding  classes  ? 

4th. — What  was  the  number  of  baptisms  and  burials  In  your  parish,  etc.,  in  the 
several  years  1700,  1710,  1720,  1730,  1740,  1750,  1760,  1770^  1780,  and  each  subsequent 
year  to  the  31st  day  of  December,  1800,  distinguishing  males  from  females  ? 

5th. — What  was  the  number  of  marriages  in  your  parish,  etc.,  in  each  year,  firom  the 
year  1754  inclusive  to  the  end  of  the  year  1800? 

6th. — Are  there  any  matters  which  you  think  it  necessary  to  remark  in  explanation 
of  your  answers  to  any  of  the  preceding  questions  ? 

The  information  so  obtained  was  vSuable  in  the  degree  of  its  completeness.  It  will 
be  spoken  of  under  Population,  Occupations,  etc.  The  powers  01  the  Act  did  not 
extend  to  Ireland, 

In  1 811  the  second  census  of  Gt.  Brit,  was  taken ;  the  form  of  returns  being  much  the 
same  as  in  the  first.  The  prejudices  attending  the  first  enumeration  had  almost  entirely 
passed  away. 

In  1813  the  first  census  was  taiktaixk  Ireland ;  but  was  r^arded  as  a  failure.  (See  1821.) 

At  the  3rd  census  of  Gt.  Brit,  1821,  a  return  of  the  '*ages  of  the  people"  was  first 
introduced.     In  1821  also  a  very  complete  census  was  taken  in  Ireland.     [Ireland.] 

In  1829  there  was  pub.  a  pamp..  Proposals  for  an  Improved  Census  of  the  Pop, 
Upon  this  there  was  founded  an  able  art.  in  the  Edin,  Reinexu  [vol.  49].  The  writer  pointed 
out  in  a  forcible  manner  that  an  actual  enumeration,  or  census,  of  the  people  *Ms  the 
only  means  that  can  be  safely  depended  upon  for  ascertaining  their  numbers."     He 
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reviewed  many  of  the  previous  appliances,  and  showed  how,  and  why,  they  had  fiulecL 
He  remarks : 

Although  the  happiness  of  a  country  does  not  depend  on  the  circnmstance  of  the  inliabitants  bein^ 
few  or  many,  but  on  the  proportion  which  they  bear  to  the  supply  of  necessanes»  conveniences,  aad 
enjoyments  at  their  disposal,  still  it  is  on  many  accounts  extremely  desirable  to  know  tbeir  exact 
number.   A  nation,  having  only  10  millions  of  people,  might  be  decidedly  more  powerful  than  a.  natioa 
with  20  millions,  if  tbey  were  less  instructed,  less  industrious,  or  less  rich.    But  other  things  being  cbe 
same,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  political  power  and  importance  of  a  nation  will  be  in  a  ^"^7 
great  degree  dependent  on  the  amount  of  its  pop.    Although,  however,  the  magnitude  of  a  nation  ba<a 
no  influence  in  aetermining  the  place  Which  it  must  occupy  in  the  scale  of  nations,  still  there  axe  maaj 
most  interesting  subjects  of  inquiry  which  cannot  be  successfully  ]^rosecnted  till  this  magztifcude  be 
known.^   It  is  impossible,  for  example,  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  levies  of  individuals,  either  Sor 
the  military  service,  or  for  any  other  object,  may  be  safely  carried,  unless  the  pop.  has  been  enamerated 
and  classed.    It  is  clearly  too  for  the  interest  of  a  very  large  class  of  persons,  or  rather,  we  sboald 
say,  of  the  public,  that  those  questions  which  depend  on  the  expectation  or  prob.  duration  of  bumaa 
life,  such  as  those  relating  to  L.  ins.,  the  constitution  of  friendly  sos.,  and  the  value  of  L.  anna.,  sboald 
be  accurately  solved.     But  this  cannot  be  done  without  the  aid  of  T.  truly  representing  the  laws  of 
mort. ;  and  these  cannot  be  prepared  without  the  aid  of  censuses^  enumerating  not  only  the  total 
number  of  persons  in  a  country  or  district,  but  the  numbers  at  every  different  age  from  inftuxcr  upwards. 
The  solution  of  such  questions  is  not,  however,  the  only,  nor,  perhaps,  the  greatest  service,  that  maj  be 
derived  from  enumerations  of  the  pop.    Bj  comparing  together  censuses  made  with  the  requisite 
care,  and  embracing  a  sufficiency  of  details,  we  obtain  authentic  information,  not  otherwise  attain  • 
able,  with  respect  to  the  proportion  which  the  sexes  bear  to  each  other ;  the  changes  in  the  channdb 
of  industry ;  the  increase  and  decrease  of  different  diseases ;  the  effect  of  epidemics  ;  and  an  immense 
variety  of  other  subjects,  which  are  not  merely  matters  of  rational  and  liberal  curiosity,  bat  ooake 
home  to  our  business  and  bosoms,  and  exercise  a  powerful  influence  over  human  happiness. 

He  said — speaking  of  course  only  of  the  first  three — "  There  is  good  reason  to  think  that 
no  one  of  the  censuses  taken  in  this  country  is  nearly  so  accurate  as  it  might  have  been." 
He  expounds  his  reasons  for  this  statement,  and  adds  : 

A  census  in  which  the  occupation  of  every  individual  and  his  age  were  specified  woold  be  a  most 
invaluable  document ;  not  only  would  it  show  the  number  of  individuals  belonging  to  each  separa.tepro- 
fiession  or  calling,  but  it  would  serve  to  exhibit  the  influence  which  different  employments  exercise  on 
the  rate  of  mort. ;  while  by  comparing  different  censuses  of  this  sort  future  inquirers  would  obtain  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  changes  produced  by  the  progress  of  society,  both  as  respects  the  nume- 
rical relations  of  the  different  classes  to  each  other,  and  as  respects  their  longevity.  .  ■  .  Let  not 
therefore  the  approaching  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  correct  census— a  census  worthy  of  the  coontzy 
and  the  age— be  neglected.  If  the  census  to  be  taken  in  18^ x  be  executed  with  due  care,  both  as 
respects  the  enumeration  and  the  classification  of  the  people,  tt  will  be  one  of  the  most  important 
documents  ever  prepared  under  Pari,  authority;  and  will  not  only  afford  a  vast  deal  of  information 
of  immediate  practical  utility,  but  will  be  a  point  of  comparison  to  all  future  times. 

So  far  from  these  wise  counsels  prevailing,  the  census  of  1831  retrograded  a  stq> ; 
and  a  return  of  the  '*ages,"  which  had  been  introduced  in  i82i»  was  on  this  occasioa 
not  asked  for  ! 

In  1830  a  Pari.  Committee  sat  and  took  evidence,  in  view  of  the  census  of  1831 ;  hut, 
as  we  have  said,  all  efforts  at  improvement  proved  useless  on  that  occasion. 

In  the  census  of  1841  the  "ages  of  the  people"— one  of  the  most  important  points  of 
value  for  scientific  purposes — were  again  taken.  A  special  committee  of  the  then  newly 
formed  Statistical  So.  of  Lond.  had  been  appointed  in  the  preceding  year  (1840),  with  a 
view  of  making  suggestions  for  improving  the  machinery  to  be  employed  in  the  census, 
and  of  enlarging  its  scope.  This  Committee  made  a  very  able  report  [Sia/is.  Jtrnm,  vol. 
iii.,  p.  72],  from  which  we  take  the  following  passage: 

The  Committee  conceive  that  a  census  to  be  made  by  Gov.,  extending,  as  in  every  country  it  has 
extended,  beyond  a  mere  counting  of  heads,  contemplates  various  purposes  besides  the  mere  ascer- 
tainment of  numerical  strength.  Some  of  these  concern  immediate  administration  .  .  .  But  a 
census  is  also  generally  extended  to  circumstances  influencing  the  condition  of  the  people,  such  as 
their  industrial  occupations ;  and  to  various  facts  illustrative  of  that  condition,  belonging  to  the  field 
of  vital  statistics.  It  is  in  solicitude  for  the  collection  of  the  largest  amount  of  these  data,  and  for 
assuring  to  them  a  scientific  correctness,  that  the  Committee  feel  their  appointment  to  the  present 
labour  to  have  originated. 

This  census  was  the  first  taken  under  the  newly-formed  organization  of  the  Reg. -Gen. 

In  1842  Mr.  G.  R.  Porter  read  before  the  Statistical  So.  a  paper :  An  Examination  of 
Some  Facts  obtained  at  the  Recent  Enumeration  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Gt,  Brtt,^  so  far  as 
the  same  have  been  pub.  by  the  Census  Commissioners  [Statis,  Joum.^  vol.  iv.,  p.   277, 
,  and  vol.  vi.  p.  i]. 

In  1843  there  was  read  before  the  Brit.  Assa  at  Cork,  a  paper,  Obs.  on  the  Census  of 
the  Pop.  of  Ireland  in  1841,  by  Capt.  Larcom,  one  of  the  Commissioners  for  taking  the 
census  [Statis,  Journ.^  vol.  vi.  p.  323].     The  paper  is  one  of  considerable  interest. 

In  1848  the  Rev.  E.  Wyatt-Edgell  read  before  the  Statistical  So.  a  paper,  Remarks  on 
the  Plan  adopted  for  taking  the  Census  in  1 841,  with  suggestions  for  its  improvement.  One 
of  his  suggestions  was  that  the  census  should  be  taken  at  Christmas  instead  of  in  June, 
as  it  had  previously  been  taken. 

In  1849  a  census  of  the  pop.  of  Bombay  and  Colaba  was  taken.  A  statement  showing 
the  relative  numbers  of  young,  adult,  and  aged  persons,  class^  according  to  religious 
persuasions,  is  given  in  voL  i.  of  Assu.  Mag^  p.  83.    [Bombay.] 

In  1850  another  Committee  of  the  Statistical  So.  was  appointed,  in  view  of  the  ceiKus 
of  185 1 .  Among  other  recommendations  of  this  Committee  was  one  that  the  classification 
of  houses  be  made  similar  to  that  of  the  Irish  census  of  1841,  viz.  by  adding  to  the 
number  of  houses  inhabited  and  uninhabited  the  number  of  rooms  in  each. 
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The  6th  census  of  Gt  Britain,  1851,  took  a  wider  scope  than  any  of  its  predecessors. 
It  was  made  to  consist  of  two  parts  :  (i)  Comptdnfry— comprising  an  enumeration  of 
persons  and  houses ;  and  an  account  of  the  age,  sex,  relationship,  civil  or  matrimonial 
condition,  occupation,  and  birthplace  of  all  the  inhabitants  ;  (2)  Vcluniary — consisting 
of  an  elaborate  inquiry  as  to  the  then  existing  provision  for  education  and  religious 
worship,  and  the  extent  to  which  that  provision  was  made  use  of,  viz.  an  enumeration  of 
all  the  day  schools  and  Sunday  schools  throughout  the  country,  and  of  the  scholars 
attending  them. 

The  new  features  introduced  into  the  compulsory  portion  of  this  census  were  the 
ascertainment  of  the  various  relationships,  as  husband,  wife,  son,  daughter ;  the  civil 
condition,  as  married,  unmarried,  widower,  or  widow ;  and  the  number  of  the  blind  and 
deaf  and  dumb — all  very  valuable  details. 

In  1853  Mr.  Edward  Cheshire  pub.,  Results  of  the  Census  of  Gt,  Brit,  in  1851,  with  a 
Description  of  the  Machinery  and  Process  employed  to  obtain  the  Return,     He  says : 

The  inqniries  undertaken  at  the  census  of  1851  were  of  a  far  more  extensive  character  than  those 
punued  at  any  previous  enumeration  ;  for  it  was  resolved  to  exhibit  not  only  the  statistics  of  parishes, 
and  of  Pari,  and  Municipal  boroug^hs,  but  also  of  such  other  large  towns  in  England  and  Scotland 
as  appeared  sufficiently  important  for  separate  mention ;  and  the  statistics  of  all  the  ecclesiastical 

npL  ^^  ^'Od  new  ecclesiastical  parishes,  which  during  the  last  40  jrears  had  been  created  in  £.  and  W. 

The  local  machinery  by  which  the  objects  thus  contemplated  were  to  be  attained  differed  consider- 
ably in  England  and  Scotland.  In  England  and  Wales  the  Regis,  districts^  which  for  the  most  part 
are  conterminous  with  the  unions  were  made  available  for  enumerating  the  pop. ;  but  in  Scotland, 
which  IS,  unfortunately,  without  any  Regis,  [a  Regis.  Act  for  Scotland  was  passed  x8^4l,  the  census 
was  taken  through  the  agency  of  the  sheriffs  of  counties,  and  the  provosts,  and  other  chief  magistrates 
of  Royal  and  Pari,  burghs.  The  total  nmnber  of  enumeration  districts  thus  apportioned  in  Gt.  Brit, 
and  its  Isles  was  38,740 ;  to  each  of  these  a  duly  qualified  eaumerator  was  appointed. 

It  was  necessary  that  these  enumeration  distncts  should  be  formed  with  a  careful  reference  to  the 
^nous  divisions  of  the  country,  the  pop.  of  which  was  to  be  separately  distinguished  in  the  returns. 
Accordingly,  the  instructions  issued  to  Registrars  in  England,  for  the  formation  of  these  districts, 
directed  that  while  the  boundaries  of  parishes  should  be  taken  as  tiie  b<uis  upon  which  to  frame  the 
various  divisions,  attention  should  be  paid  to  other  boundaries. 

In  the  Companion  to  the  [Brit.]  Almanack^  1855,  there  is  an  interesting  art.  on  the 
Census  of  the  United  States^  1850.     [United  States.] 

In  1855  Mr.  Geo.  Scott  addressed  to  the  Assu.  Mag.  [vol.  vi,  p.  47],  a  paper  in  the 
form  of  a  letter.  On  Certain  Means  furnished  by  the  Census  <3^  1851  for  Extending  the 
Application  of  the  Pfinciple  of  Assu.  to  the  Social  Condition.  The  point  of  his  paper  was  the 
providing  annu.  for  unmarried  females.  His  views  took  practical  shape  soon  afterwards 
m  the  founding  of  the  Female  Provident  L.  office. 

At  the  Social  Science  Congress  held  at  Bradford,  in  1859,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
Horace  Mann,  What  Information^  as  to  the  Social  Condition  of  England  and  Wales, 
would  it  be  most  desirake  to  Collect  at  the  Census  of  186 1.  The  object  of  the  paper 
appeared  not  so  much  to  suggest  as  to  invite  suggestions.     He  said  : 

Perhaps  no  opportunity  is  ever  presented  so  favourable  to  an  extensive  collectioa  of  facts  npoa 
many  points^  of  social  importance  as  that  which  is  afforded  by  the  decensial  census.  The 
necessary  existence,  for  the  purpose  of  enumerating  the  pc^.,  of  an  elaborate  machinery  covering 
every  portion  of  the  land,  a»d  penetrating  to  every  individual  tenement^  suggests  of  itself  the 
desirableness  of  making  as  much  as  jtossible  of  so  costly  and  complete  an  apparatus  during  the  short 
period  of  its  operation. 

He  then  reviewed  the  range  of  the  then  more  recent  Census  inquiries,  especially  of  the  last. 

On  the  same  occasion  Mr.  J.  T.  Hammick  read  a  paper.  On  the  Direction  in  which  the 
Census  Inquiry  may  be  Extended  in  1 861.  He  suggested  several  points  for  further 
development,  especially  as  regarded  sickness  and  infirmity.  Mr.  Nicholas  Waterhouse 
also  read  a  paper.  Suggestions  for  the  Next  Census, 

Mr.  A.  G.  Finlaison,  in  his  Report  on  Tontines  and  L.  Annu.,  i860,  calls  attention  to 
the  fact,  that  the  purposes  for  which  a  census  is  generally  taken  have  remained  much  the 
same  from  the  days  when  Moses  numbered  the  Children  of  Israel. 

The  Commissioners  appointed  to  take  the  Census  of  186 1  were  the  R^.-Gen.  (Major 
Graham),  Dr.  Farr,  and  Mr.  Hammick.  In  June  of  the  same  year  they  pub.  a  pre- 
liminary report,  in  which  the  following  details  were  given  ; 

The  Act  for  taking  the  Census  of  England  required  that  the  31,000  Enumerators  employed  should 
copy  into  as  manybooks,  the  householders'  schraules  and  other  particulars  coHecled  by  them  in  their 
several  districts.  These  books  were  to  be  placed,  with  the  schedules,  in  the  hands  of  the  2x97  Registrars, 
who  were  to  subject  them  to  a  strict  examination,  and  make  all  necessary  corrections.  This  being 
accomplished,  the  books  and  other  documents  were  to  be  tnins.  before  the  30th  April  [the  Census  was 
taken  8th  AprilJ  to  the  custody  of  631  Superiniendent-Regisirars,  who  wen  requxved  to  test  the 
accuracy  of  their  contents  by  a  farther  process  of  revision. 

The  Census  in  Ireland  embraced  inquiries  r^ardiug  the  religious  denomination,  and 
the  answers  obtained  were  regarded  as  most  satisfactory.  The  Census  in  Scotland 
embraced  some  important  details  regarding  "house  accommodation.." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Asso.  held  at  Manchester  in  the  autumn  of  1 861,  Mr. 
Hammick  presented  a  paper.  On  the  General  Results  of  the  Census  of  the  U.K.,  1 861,  in 
which  many  most  interesting  details  were  furnished. 

In  the  Assu.  Mag,,  vol.  x.,  p.  I,  is  given  an  abstract  of  the  results  of  the  Census  of  1861. 

In  1862  there  appeared  from  the  pen  of  M.  Maurice  Block  an  interesting  account  of 
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the  Census  in  France  in  1861.  The  substance  of  these  papen  will  be  found  in  the 
Statistical  youm.^  voL  xxv.,  p.  72. 

In  1865  Mr.  W.  L.  Sargant  read  before  the  Statistical  So.  a  paper,  Inconsistencies  of 
the  Census  ^1861,  with  the  Reg.- Gen.  Reports  ;  and  the  Deficiencies  in  the  Local  Registry 
of  Births.     The  principal  condusions  at  which  he  arrived  are  the  following : 

X.  That  the  census  of  x86i  is  not  to  be  implicity  trusted,  but  requires  further  tnvestintioQ.  a.  That 
male  infants  below  x  year  old  are  underrated  by  36,546  or  xa  p.c. ;  and  the  female  infants  by  3o,8ji  or 
xo^  p.c. :  that  in  the  and  year  of  life  the  deficiencies  are  ^j^  and  ix  p.c. ;  in  the  3rd  year,  a  and  x  p.c. : 
and  in  the  first  ^  years  taken  togrether.  6f  and  6  p.c.  3.  That  this  difference  of  error  between  male  ana 
female^  infants  la  prob.  owing  to  the  better  re^s.  of  male  births,  and  not  to  a  worse  enumeration  of 
males  in  the  census.  4.  That  the  males  and  females  together,  of  all  ages  under  ao,  are  apparently 
underrated  by  5x0,440 ;  but  that  some  considerable  deductions  have  to  be  made  from  this  number. 

5.  That  the  maues  and  females  together,  of  all  ages^  are  prob.  underrated  by  more  than  half  a  million. 

6.  That  the  deficiency  in  the  census  is  far  ^^reater  in  some  districts  than  in  others.  7.  That  the  regis, 
of  births  is  very  imperfect  in  places  ;  Liverpool  and  Hull  appearing  to  be  the  worst,  with  Lond., 
Cheltenkamt  Plymouth^  and  Portsmouth  following  in  order  of  demerit.  8.  That 'we  have  bot  few 
materials  for  comparinj;^  the  Census  of  Scotland  with  calculations  made  from  the  regis,  of  births ;  but 
that,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  Scottish  census  is  as  inaccurate  as  the  English  one. 

In  giving  these  ^'conclusions,"  it  must  not  be  understood  that  we  indorse  them.  Our 
purpose  is  to  supply  the  substance  of,  or  give  reference  to,  all  information  upon  the 
subject  of  which  we  are  treating. 

In  the  same  year  Dr.  Fan*  read  before  the  same  So.  a  paper,  On  Infant  Mort.^  and  on 
Alleged  Inaccuracies  of  the  Census^  in  which  he  reviewed  and  answered  the  preceding 
paper.  The  two  productions  throw  a  flood  of  light  over  the  question  of  the  mort  of 
mfants.    [Infant  Mortality.] 

In  view  of  the  8th  Census,  then  approaching,  several  of  the  learned  sos.  took  action  in 
1870.  The  Council  of  the  Statistical  So.  urged  the  repetition  of  the  religious  and 
educational  census — this  time  to  be  made  compulsory,  especially  as  to  answering  the 
question  whether  every  child  or  person  beyond  the  age  of  7  could  read  or  write.  It  also 
urged  inquiries  as  to  house  accommodation  in  acconlance  with  the  preceding  Census  of 
Scotland.  The  National  Asso.  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science  appointed  a  Special 
Committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  George  Godwin,  Dr.  Stewart,  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Walford, 
Mr.  Safford,  Mr.  Powell,  and  Mr.  Aldis.  That  Committee,  after  several  sittings,  passed 
the  following  series  of  recommendations  ; 

x.  That  the  Census  of  X87X  should  be  taken  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  same  date  as  on  the  former 
occasions  of  185 x  and  x86x. 

a.  That  this  Committee  very  strongly  urges  upon  the  Government  the  desirability  of  adopting  a 
uniform  system  in  taking  the  Census  of  X87X  for  each  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  U.K. ;  this  uniformity 
not  having  been  observ^  hitherto. 

3.  That  alike  for  England  and  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  Census  "  Householder's  SchiBdvle" 
should  embrace  the  following  particulars :  x.  Name.  a.  Sex.  3.  Condition  (civil).  4.  Age  Qast 
birthday).    5.  Degree  of  instruction,  a,  can  read ;   3,  can  write.    6.  Rank,  profession,  or  occupation. 

7.  Relation  to  heiul  of  family.  8.  Where  bom.  ^.  Language  usually  spoken,  zo.  Professed  religion. 
XX.  If  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  insane,  sick,  or  infirm  ;  if  sick,  the  nature  of  the  malady  to  be  stated. — [Vida 
p.  xso,  Irish  Census  Report,.  x86i,  Part  III.,  vol.  i.] 

4.  That  it  would  be  ofue  greatest  utility  iif  the  Grovemment  would  direct  the  Census  Commissioners 
for  the  U.K.  in  X87X  to  undertake,  as  a  subsidiary  inquiry,  an  industrial  census^  the  principles  of  which 
were  discussed  in  the  last  English  Census  Reports  [vol.  iii.,  p.  13^].  Such  inquiry  would  include : 
House  accommodation,  church  and  chapel  accommodation,  school  accommodation,  inanu£u:tures, 
trades,  professions,  wages  of  working  classes. 

5.  Tbat  an  annual  enumeration  of  merely  the  number  and  ages  of  the  pop.  is  greatly  needed,  at 
least  for  all  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  the  kingdom. 

Thb  Brit.  Asso.  at  its  meeting  in  Bdinburfi^  appointed  a  Special  Committee  consisting 
of  Prof.  Jevons,  Mr«  Dudley  Baxter,  Mr.  Dawson,  Mr.  Heywood,  Dr.  Hodgson,  and 
Pro£  Waley.     Their  memorial  to  the  Home  Sec.  embodied  the  following : 

Your  memorialists  could  roeciiy  a  great  many  points  in  which  there  was  divergence  between  the 
Tablet  pf^  t86i  ;  but  they  will  mention  only  a  few  of  the  more  important  cases  : 

X.  The  detailed  pop.  T.  of  Eng.,  Scot.,  and  Ireland,  differ  as  regards  the  periods  of  affe  specified. 
The  Scotch  report  gives  at  intervals  of  age,  the  Irish  report  generally  22,  and  the  English  only  ix. 
Either  one-third  of  the  printed  matter  in  the  Scotch  and  Irish  T.  is  superfluous,  or  that  in  the  English 
T.  deficient, 

2.  The  classification  of  occupations  is  apparently  identical  in  the  3  r^Kurts,  but  there  is  much  real 
discrepancy  between  the  Irish  and  English  reports,  rendering  exact  comparison  difficult. 

3.  In  the  Irish  report  there  is  no  comparison  and  classification  of  occupation  according  to  age : 
classification  according  to  religions  being  substituted,  although  such  a  classification  could  not  be 
made  in  England  or  Scotland. 

4.  In  the  appendix  to  the  English  report  appears  a  T.  (No.  56),  giving  most  important  information 
as  regards  the  number  of  the  pop.  at  each  year  of  age.  Inconvenience  nas  been  felt  from  the  want  of 
similar  information  concerning  tne  pop.  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

5.  In  the  appendix  to  the  Irish  report  they  find  some  interesting  T.  (11.,  III.,  and  IV.),  to  which 
there  Is  nothing  exactly  corresponding  in  the  other  reports,  so  far  as  they  nave  been  able  to  discover. 

6.  The  T.,  even  when  containing  the  same  information,  are  often  stated  in  difiiBcent  farms  and 
arrangements,  seriously  increasing  the  labour  of  research. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  also  memorialized  in  favour  of 
a  religious  and  educational  census,  but  it  was  all  of  no  avaiL  The  Ministry  of  the  day 
did  not  understand  the  cry  of  ^'  let  there  be  light "  I  Three  separate  enactments  were 
passed,  as  before,  for  the  three  divisions  of  the  Kingdom,  differing  indeed  in  minor  points, 
out  all  agreeing  in  excluding  any  provisions  on  the  new  and  important  points  suggested. 

The  Census  was  taken  on  Monday,  3rd  April,  1871.     The  mstructions  given  to  enu- 
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merators  were  exceedingly  minute ;  for  example,  the  qualification  for  a  place  in  the  Census 
was  to  be  alive  at  midnight  on  the  2nd  of  April.  The  enumerators  were  expressly  enjoined 
not  to  include  any  one  who  might  die  be/ore  midnight,  nor  any  infant  bom  after  midnight. 
If  we  look  at  the  facts,  there  were  prob.  30CX)  births  and  1863  deaths  during  the  census 
day  of  24  hours,  or  4863  in  all.  If  half  of  these  births  and  deaths  occurred  in  the  night, 
and  were  improperly  included  in  the  returns,  the  pop.  at  any  given  moment  would  be  over- 
stated to  the  extent  of  2432.     This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  exactitude  becomes  essential. 

The  cost  of  this  last  Census  was  estimated  as  follows  :  £.  and  W.  ;^i 20,000  ;  Scotland 
jCsPfCOO ;  Ireland  ;f 32,000.  This  was  larger  in  each  case  than  on  any  preceding 
occasion,  the  remuneration  of  the  enumerators  being  fixed  at  a  higher  scale.  The  cost  of  the 
Census  in  E.  and  W.  in  1841  was  /■86,728  ;  1851,  ;f93,i32  ;  1861,  ;f95,7i9  (exclusive  of 
postages).  This  was  in  1841,  £$  9^-  P^r  looo  of  the  pop.  ;  in  185 1,  ^"5  4^.  ;  in  1861, 
£4  15^.  S^'9  ^^  rather  more  than  om  penny  per  head  for  everv  man,  woman,  and  child. 
The  Census  in  Ireland  was  taken  by  the  Irish  constabulary  and  the  Dublin  police. 

In  June,  1871,  preliminary  reports  upon  the  Census  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
were  presented  to  Pari.  These,  as  usual,  embodied  many  points  of  immediate  interest. 
The  more  detailed  Reports  are  still  in  course  of  preparation. 

In  1872  there  were  pub.  the  following  documents  relating  to  the  9th  Census  of  the  U.S. 
[1870]  :  (i).  Statis.  of  Pop.,  consisting  of  a  most  elaborate  series  of  returns  in  T.  I.  to 
VIII.  inclusive.  (2).  Statis.  of  the  Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Insane  and  Idiotic  (by  States 
and  Territories).  (3).  Statis.  of  Wealth,  Taxation,  and  Public  Indebtedness.  (4).  General 
Statis.  of  Agriculture  (by  States  and  Territories).  We  have  to  thank  the  President  of  the 
U.S.,  and  also  the  Hon.  Francis  A.  Walker,  Supt.  of  the  Census,  for  their  thoughtful 
interest  in  sending  us  early  copies  of  these  important  publications. 

At  the  present  time  nearly  every  European  country  except  Turkey  has  a  Census  of  its 
pop.  taken  with  more  or  less  r^[ularity.  The  value  of  the  information  so  brought  together 
cannot  be  overestimated.  Much  of  it  is  presented  in  various  forms  throu^  these  pages. 
Many  interesting  articles  thereon  will  be  found  in  the  pages  of  the  Statis,  foum.,  beyond 
those  already  quoted.  The  various  reports  of  the  Census  Commissioners,  however,  are 
the  great  storehouses  of  such  facts,  and  these  will  be  referred  to  in  some  detail  in  our  art. 
on  Population. 
CENTENARIAN. — A  person  who  has  reached  a  100  years  of  age.  There  has  been,  and 
still  is,  a  good  deal  of  controversy  regarding  centenarianism.  A  great  many  of  our  best- 
informed  writers  regard  100  years  as  the  natural  limit  of  the  life  of  man»  and  to  that  age 
they  assert  a  certain  per-centage  of  all  mankind  attain.  There  is  another  class  who  assert 
that  such  a  theory  is  preposterous,  and  contrary  to  Scripture  authority.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  difficulties  surrounding  the  proof  of  birth  prior  to  a  complete  system  of  regis, 
being  introduced,  they  discard  every  allied  Centenarian  where  the  proof  is  incomplete. 
We  do  not  intend  to  pursue  the  subject  here  :  it  will  be  treated  fully  under  Longevity, 
where  it  will  be  shown  that  there  are  nun\erous  well-authenticated  instances  of 
centenarianism. 

In  1872  Sir  George  Duncan  Gibb,  Bart.,  read  before  the  Anthropological  Institute  a 
paper,  The  Physical  Condition  of  Centenarians,  as  derived  from  PersoncU  Observation  in 
Nine  Genuine  Examples.    [Longevity.] 

In  1872  also  there  was  a  case  reported  from  Rochester,  Illinois,  U.S.,  of  a  man  who 
had  reached  103  committing  suicide. 
CENTENARIAN  Longevity. — By  this  term  is  implied  the  period  of  life  beyond  100  years 
enjoyed  by  centenarians.  Mr.  Babbage  drew  attention  to  this  subject  in  1826,  and  com- 
piled a  T.  of  mort.  applicable  to  such  cases,  without,  however,  having  the  opportunity  of 
testing  the  credibility  of  the  cases  reported.  His  T-  will  be  given  in  a  following  art. 
Mr.  Milne  offers  some  obs.  thereon.  [Carlisle  T.  of  Mort.]  [Longevity.] 
CENTENARIAN  Table  op  Mortality. — Mr.  Babbage,  In  his  Comparative  View,  pub. 
1826,  included  a  T.  which  he  had  deduced  from  the  lives  of  alleged  centenarians.  The 
T.,  he  said,  was  formed  from  a  collection  of  175 1  persons,  who  had  reached  the  age  of 
IQO  and  upwards.  The  greater  part  were  selected  from  Eastoi^s  work,  1799  ;  but  some 
few  of  the  names  in  that  vol.  were  rejected  as  occurring  twice,  or  as  being  of  doubtful 
authority.  Some  additions  were  made  by  Mr.  Babbage  from  other  sources.  They  had 
all  died  before  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 

Mr.  Babbage  says,  in  reference  to  the  data  on  which  the  T.  is  constructed  : 

About  the  ages  marked  by  round  numbers,  as  no,  120,  and  xya,  there  appeared  to  be  more  deaths 
than  the  proper  allowance  :  but  the  most  singular,  and  which  deserves  notice,  from  its  not  beine 
explicable  on  the  same  principle,  was  the  large  number  which  occurred  at  the  age  of  X02,  both 
amount  females  and  males^  but  particularly  amongst  the  latter.  Traces  of  this  will  be  found  in  the 
diminished  decrement  of  lives  at  xoz,  ana  the  large  increase  at  xoa,  but  in  the  original  list  the 
disproportion  was  much  greater. 

In  order  to  form  the  present  T.  150  was  assumed  as  the  extent  of  human  life,  although 

there  were  two  or  three  authentic  instances  of  persons  of  greater  age.    Commencing  with  this 

period,  wherever  too  large  a  number  of  deaths  were  found  in  any  one  year,  they  were 

equalized  by  transferring  some  of  them  to  such  of  the  preceding  years  as  appeared  to  be 

deficient ;  thus  it  was  imagined  that  the  tendency  to  overrate  the  age  of  old  people  would 

be  in  some  measure  compensated* 
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Table  of  175 i  Persons  reaching  the  Age  of  100  and  upwards  : 


Die  in  the 
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Die  in  the 

Nnmber 

Age. 

next  year. 

Alive. 

Age. 
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8 
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69 
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8 

V 
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7 

63 
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7 
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6 
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6 
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5 
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4 
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31 
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4 

39 
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3 
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29 
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4 

35 
31 
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2 
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25 
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3 
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[In  modem  mort.  T.  the  positions  of  the  2nd  and  3td  cols,  of  this  T.  would  be  reversed. 

"We  give  it  as  its  compiler  arranged  it.] 
CENTRAL  Loan,  Life,  and  Reversion. — A  co.  under  this  title  was  projected  in  1849 ; 

but  prov.  regis,  was  the  limit  of  its  attainment. 
CEO  LA.— A  Uu^e  ship. — BUmnt. 
CEPHALITIS. — Inflammation  of  the  brain  (Class,  Local;  Order,  Disease  of  Nervous 

System), — The  deaths  from  this  cause  in  England  present  very  slight  variations.     In  ten 

consecutive  years  they  were  as  follows:    1858,  3463;   1859^  34^1  ;  i860,  3518;   1861, 

3426;   1862,  3580;    1863,  3869;   1864,  4014;   1865,  4199;  1866,  4146;  1867,  4220. 

The  average  over  a  period  of  15  years  ending  1864  was  187  to  each  million  of  the  pop. 

living. 
The  deaths  in  1867  were :   Males,  2337 ;   Females,  1883.     Of  the  males,  1213  died 

under  the  age  of  5,  and  the  remainder  mostly  in  the  younger  ages — the  decrease  being 

steady  as  the  ages  advance.    Of  the  females,  928  died  under  5,  and  then  the  same  as  the 

males.    See  Brain  Disease. 
CEREBELLUM. — The  little  brain,  situate  behind  the  larger  brain  or  cerebrum, 
CEREBRUM.— ^This  term  denotes  the  vessel  which  hold  the  brains,  ue,  the  skull :  hence  the 

brains.     The  term  is  restricted  to  the  chief  portion  of  the  brain,  occupying  the  whole 

upper  cavity  of  the  skull. 
CERTIFICATE. -^A  testimony  given  in  writing  to  declare  or  verify  the  truth  of  anything  ; 

or  of  having  discharged  a  duty,  or  complied  with  any  specific  requirements  of  the  law. 
CERTIFICATE  of  Age. — This  must  be  a  transcript  of  some  recognized  official  record  of 

age,  duly  verified.    If  it  be  taken  from  any  other  than  an  official  record,  it  will  be  termed 

a  Declaration  of  Age. 
CERTIFICATE  of  Baptism. — A  copy  of  the  registry  of  baptism  taken  from  the  parish 

regis.,  or  any  other  record  authorized  by  law  to  be  kept  for  such  purpose,  duly  verified. 

It  is  by  no  means  synonymous  with  **  certificate  of  birth,"  inasmuch  as  baptism  is  usually 

more  or  less  delayed  after  birth,  sometimes  for  years  ;  and  with  certain  religious  sects  is 

altogether  disr^arded. 
CERTIFICATE  of  Birth. — This  is  an  official  copy  of  the  actual  entry  in  any  duly  au- 
thorized roister  of  births,  properly  certified  by  the  official  lawfully  in  charge  of  the  same. 
CERTIFICATE  of  Bonus. — On  a  declaration  of  bonus,  a  certificate  is  usually  issued  to  each 

policv-holder,  stating  the  amount  of  bonus,  either  cash  or  reversionary,  and  indicating 

now  It  has  been  or  may  be  applied.     [Bonus.] 
CERTIFICATE  of  Burial. -^A  certified  copy  of  any  entry  of  burial  in  a  parish  regi&,  or 

regis,  of  burials  in  any  authorized  public  purial-place. 
CERTIFICATE  of  the  Cause  of  Death. — No  funeral  can  take  place  in  Gt.  Brit  until 

a  copy  of  the  entry  in  the  register  of  deaths,  signed  by  the  registrar,  or  a  certificate  by  a 

coroner,  setting  forth  the  cause  of  death,  is  produced  to  the  minister  performing  the 

burial  service,  except  in  certain  cases  provided  for  by  the  General  Registration  Act,  and 

in  which  the  officiating  minister  has  to  give  notice  to  the  registrar.  [Friendly  Sos.,  1858.] 
CERTIFICATE  of  Death. — An  officisd  copy  of  the  entry  in  any  register  of  deaths  existing 

and  kept  pursuant  to  law. 
CERTIFICATE  of  Health. — A  certificate  issued  to  a  person  seeking  admission  as  a 

member  of  friendly  sos.  and  other  provident  asso. 
CERTIFICATE  of  incorporation.— The  Cos.  Act,  1862  (25  &  26  Vict.  c.  89),  provides 

(sec.  18),  that  upon  regis,  of  the  memorandum  of  asso.,  and  of  the  art.  of  asso.  (where 

required  or  desired),  the  registrar  shall  certify  under  his  hand  that  the  company  is 
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incorporated,  and  in  the  case  of  a  limited  company,  that  the  co.  is  limited,  and  such 
certificate  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  that  all  the  requisitions  of  the  Act  in  respect  of 
re^s.  have  been  complied  with. 
CERTIFICATE  of  Loss  {Marine). — It  appears  to  have  been  the  practice  for  the  Clerk  of 
the  Chamber  of  Insurances  to  grant  a  Certificate  of  Loss  after  a  proper  investigation  had 
been  made  into  the  circumstances  of  the  loss,  and  the  Chamber  had  become  satisfied 
thereon.     We  have  not  met  with  one  of  these  forms.     [Chambers  of  Ins.] 

(/Vr^f).-^  According  to  the  early  practice  of  F.  ins.  offices,  a  certificate  had  to  be  fur- 
nished by  all  claimants  in  respect  of  F.  losses  (in  add.  to  their  own  affidavit  or  declaration), 
by  the  minister  and  churchwardens,  and  some  other  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  parish, 
not  concerned  in  such  loss,  importing  that  they  were  well  acquainted  with  the  character 
and  circumstances  of  the  person  or  persons  insured  ;  and  did  know,  or  verily  believe,  that 
he,  she,  or  they,  really  and  by  misfortune,  without  any  fraud  or  evil  practice,  had 
sustained  by  such  fire  the  loss  and  damage  as  his,  her,  or  their  loss,  to  the  value  therein 
mentioned.  Here  is  a  condition  of  this  effect,  as  issued  by  the  Sun  F.  ofhce,  under 
date  1st  Nov.,  1794: 

Art.  XI. — Persons  ins.  sustaining  any  loss  or  damage  by  firo  are  forthwith  to  give  notice  thereof  ^t 
the  office,  and  as  soon  as  possible  afterwards  deliver  in  as  particular  an  account  of  their  loss  or 
damage  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  adnut  of  ...  ;  and  procure  a  certificate  under  the  hands  of  the 
minister  and  churchwardens,  together  with  some  other  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  parish  not 
concerned  in  such  loss,  importing  that  they  are  well  acquainted  with  the  character  and  circumstances 
of  the  person  or  persons  ins.,  and  do  know  or  verily  believe  that  he,  she,  or  they,  really  and  by 
misfortune,  without  any  fraud  or  evil  practice,  have  sustained  by  such  fire  the  loss  and  damage  as  his, 
her,  or  their  loss,  to  the  value  therein  mentioned,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Hand-in^Handy  Unions  Lond,  Assu.,  Royal  Epcchange^  and  indeed  all  the  early  F. 
offices,  required  similar  certificates. 

CERTIFICATE  of  Marriage. — A  certified  copy  of  the  entry  of  marriage  in  any  parish 
regis.,  or  in  any  of  the  regis,  of  marriage  provided  under  tne  Marriage  Laws.  [Mar- 
riages, Regis,  of.] 

CERTIFICATE  of  Registration.— The  Joint-Stock  Cos.  Regis.  Act  (1844),  7  &  8 
Vict  c  1 10,  provided  for  the  issuing  of  certificates  of  Provisional  Regis.,  and  of 
Complete  Regis.  These  will  be  spoken  of  under  those  heads.  The  Cos.  Act,  1862, 
25  &  26  Vict.  c.  89,  provides  (sec.  I9i)>  that  cos.  not  orig.  constituted  under  that  Act  may 
be  regis,  under  it ;  and  the  certificate  of  incorp.  given  by  the  registrar  of  joint-stock  cos. 
to  any  such  co.  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  that  all  the  requisitions  under  that  Act  have 
been  complied  with ;  and  the  date  of  incorp.  in  such  certificate  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the 
date  at  which  the  co.  is  incorp.  under  this  Act. 

CERTIFICATE  of  Share. — The  Cos.  Act,  1862,  declares  (sec.  31),  that  a  certificate  under 
the  common  seal  of  the  co.  specifying  any  share  or  shares  or  stock  held  by  any  member 
of  a  CO.  shall  htprimd  facie  evidence  of  the  title  of  the  member  to  the  share  or  shares 
or  stock  therein  specified. 

The  Cos.  Act,  1867,  provides  for  the  issuing  of  fully  paid-up  shares  to  bearer  by  means 
of  share- warrants.     [Shares  to  Bearer.]    [Share- Warrants. J 

CESSPOOLS. — It  can  easily  be  shown  that  the  mort.  bears  a  certain  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  the  poison  which  the  people  inhale ;  and  that  the  quantity  is  greatest  under 
uie  cesspool  system,  which  formerly  prevailed  in  Lond.,  and  is  now  in  use  in  the  French, 
German,  and  Italian  towns.  The  mort.  has  gradually  fallen  in  Lond.  as  the  cesspools 
have  been  abolished  ;  it  is  still  high  in  foreign  cities  where  the  cesspools  are  in  use.  In 
Manchester,  where  the  dirt  is  allowed  to  decay  behind  the  houses,  and  is  not  thrown  into 
sewers,  the  mort.  was  at  the  rate  of  33  per  1000  in  the  years  1841-50  ;  and  in  the  foreign 
cesspooled  cities  the  mort.  ranges  from  30  to  44  in  the  1000. — Keg. -Gen. ^  21st  R.,  i860. 

Dr.  T.  Herbert  Barker  performed,  about  1858,  an  ingenious  series  of  experiments  on 
animals  to  determine  the  effects  of  each  of  the  noxious  principles  which  arise  from  cesspools. 
He  placed  the  animals  in  a  close  chamber  by  a  cesspool,  with  which  a  tube  opening  into 
the  chamber  communicated,  and  a  lamp  was  arranged  so  as  to  draw  a  current  of  cesspool 
air  steadily  over  tjie  creatures  inside.  With  a  pair  of  bellows  Dr.  Barker  could  draw  the 
air  from  the  chamber.  A  young  dog  in  half  an  hour  became  very  uneasy  and  restless ; 
he  vomited  and  had  a  distinct  rigor,  and  in  the  course  of  a  day  was  exhausted.  When 
he  was  removed,  he  soon  recovered.  Another  dog  was  subjected  to  the  cesspool  air  during 
twelve  days ;  in  the  first  seven  he  underwent  a  series  of  sufferings  not  unlike  the  symptoms 
of  the  diseases  of  children  in  hot  weather  ;  on  the  ninth  he  was  very  ill  and  miserable. 
After  he  was  liberated  on  the  12th  day,  he  remained  very  thin  and  weak  for  six  weeks. 
Dr.  Barker  then  continued  his  experiments  on  the  effects  of  definite  doses  of  the  gases 
in  the  sewers,  and  killed  or  poisoned  several  sparrows,  linnets,  jackdaws,  and  dogs. 
In  the  24th  R.  of  Reg. -Gen.  (1863),  Dr.  Farr  took  up  the  question,  and  observed : 

The  practice  of  keeping  the  refuse  of  the  sick  and  the  healthjr  of  successive  generations  in  the 
cesspools  aKke  of  cottages  and  palaces  every  day  grows  more  pernicious  as  the  pop.  becomes  denser; 
for  the  wate^f  is  defiled  in  wells,  and  even  when  the  cesspools  and  drains  are  emptied  into  the  Thames 
and  other  nvers,  it  is  pumped  again  into  the  houses  only  partially  purified.  The  ova  of  worms  and 
the  seeds  of  various  diseases  are  thus  diffused  among  children^  while  great  numbers  of  men  and 
women  in  the  prime  of  life  also  suffer,  and  often  die  of  the  maladies  which  are  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  violations  of  natural  laws. 
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Happily  the  cesspool  system,  and  all  its  attendant  evils,  is  being  gradually  driven  from 
the  towns  of  Gt.  Brit. 
CESTUI  QUE  Trust. — The  person  who  possesses  the  equitable  right  to  deal  with  property, 

and  receive  the  rents,  issues,  and  profits  thereof. 
CESTUI  QUE  Vie. — The  person  for  whose  life  any  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments  may 

be  held. 
CHADWICKy  David,  M.P.,  was  for  some  years  District  Agent  in  Manchester  for  the  Glnbe 
Ins.  Co.,  and  afterwards  for  the  Liverpool,  London  and  Globes  and  secured  a  large  and 
important  bus.  for  these  ofhces. 
CHADWICKy  Edwin,  C.B.,  Barrister-at-Law  and  Social  Economist. — He  has  during  the 
whole  of  the  present  generation  been  an  earnest  worker  in  the  cause  of  the  public  health. 
Mr.  Chad  wick  was  bom  in  1801.  His  publications  have  been  numerous^  although  mostly 
in  the  shape  of  official  reports.     We  propose  to  notice  all  such  as  relate  to>  our  subject. 

In  1828  he  contributed  a  paper  to  the  Westminster  Revi^w^  on  L.  Assu.  [Life  Ins., 
Hist,  of.] 

In  1838,  being  then  connected  with  the  Poor  Law  Board,  Mr.  Chad  wick  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  Commissioners  to  a  special  inquiry  into  the  local  and  preventible  causes  of 
disease,  and  the  improvement  of  habitations  in  the  metropolis.  As  the  result  of  this 
investigation,  he  presented  a  Report,  proposing  a  venous  and  arterial  system  of  water 
supply  and  drainage  for  the  improvement  of  towns,  and  works  for  the  application  of 
sewage  to  agricultural  production. 

A  little  later  a  similar  inquiry  was  extended  to  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales,  and 
was  taken  charge  of  by  Mr.  Chad  wick,  although  he  had  then  become  Sec.  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board.  The  result  of  this  larger  inquiry  appeared  in  the  shape  of  Reports  from  time  to 
time  under  various  titles. 

In  1843  he  presented  a  Report  On  the  Results  0/  a  Special  InqtUry  into  the  Practiee  <f 
Interments  in  Towns ;  which  document  laid  the  foundation  of  subsequent  l^s.  upon  that 
subject.     In  the  same  year  he  read  before  the  Statistical  So.   of  Lond.  a  paper  :  On  the 
best  mode  of  representing  by  returns  the  Duration  of  Life  and  Causes  of  Mori,    [See  vol. 
vii.  of  Statis,  yourn.] 

In  1848  he  was  appointed  a  Commissioner  of  the  General  Board  of  Health,  for  im- 
proving the  supplies  of  water,  and  the  sewage,  drainage,  cleansing,  and  ^>aving  of  towns. 

In  1858  Mr.  Chadwick  read  before  the  Social  Science  Congress  at  Liverpool  a  paper : 
On  the  Application  of  Sanitary  Science  to  the  Protection  of  the  Indian  Atmy^  in  which  the 
subject  was  treated  in  a  very  complete  and  conclusive  manner. 

In  i860  he  delivered  before  the  Public  Health  Department  of  the  Social  Science  Con- 
gress at  Glasgow  an  address  as  Vice-President,  which  address  abounds  with  facts  of  a 
most  important  character,  drawn  for  the  most  part  from  undoubted  sources. 

In  1861  Mr.  Chadwick  delivered  an  address  before  the  Brit.  Asso.  at  Cambridge,  as 
President  of  the  Section  of  Economic  Science  and  Statistics,  in  which  he  treated  of  many 
subjects  associated  with  health  and  statistics. 
CHAIRMAN. — Every  ins.  asso.  is  supposed  to  have  a  Chairman.  In  some  cases  the  Chair- 
man is  fixed  by  the  deed  or  art.  ot  asso. ;  in  others  he  is  elected  by  the  ann.  meeting. 
More  generally  the  chairman  of  the  co.  is  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  is 
elected  by  the  directors  annually  or  otherwise.  The  L.  Assu.  Cos.  Act  of  1870  gives 
the  following  definition  :  ~  "  The  term  *  Chairman '  means  the  person  for  the  time  being 
presiding  over  the  court  or  board  of  directors  of  the  co."  Sec.  10  provides  that  * ''every 
statement  or  abstract  hereinbefore  required  to  be  made  shall  be  signed  by  the  *  Chairman,*" 
etc.  [Accounts.] 
CHALK  Stones, — Gouty  concretions,  resembling  half-dried  mortar,  formed  under  the  skin, 

about  the  joints,  chiefly  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  and  consisting  of  urate  of  soda. 
CHALKING  [or  Caulking]. — Stopping  the  seams  in  a  ship  or  a  vessel. 
CHALMERSy  George,  pub.  in  Lond.,  in  1782,  An  Estimateqf  the  Comparative  Strength  of 
Gt,  Brit.,  and  of  the  Losses  of  her  Trade  from  every  fVar  since  the  Revolution.     There 
was  appended  to  the  ed.  of  this  work,    pub.   1802,   and  generally  called   Chalmers' 
Estimate,  the  '*  Political  Conclusions  of  Gr^ory  King,"  which  we  sJiall  speak  of  here- 
after.   The  last  ed.  was  pub.  in  Edin.  in  181 2.    This  work  exhibits  the  constant  progress 
made  by  the  country  in  wealth  and  pop.  from  the  Revolution  down  to  1812,  and  shows 
that  complaints  of  the  decline  of  trade,  the  impoverished  condition  of  the  p>eople,  and 
the  oppressiveness  of  taxation,  have  been  constantly  occurring,  and  have  been  usually 
put  forward  with  the  greatest  confidence  when  there  was  least  foundation  for  them.  — 
McCulloch.    We  have  had  occasion  to  quote  this  book  in  various  parts  of  the  present  work. 
CHALMERS,  William,  was  General  Man.  of  North  of  Scotland  (now  Northern)  Ins.  Co. 
from  its  formation  in  1836  down  to  1865,  when  he  retired  upon  a  full  pension.     He  died 
Oct.,  1872,  aged  71. 
CHALYBEATE  Waters  {Ferruginous  Waters).— ^yi'wusnX  waters,  whose  active  principle  is 
iron.     There  are  two  kinds:   the  carbonated,  containing  carbonate  of  the  protoxide  of 
iron ;  and  the  sulphated,  containing  sulphate  of  iron.     There  are  variations  containing 
other  properties.    Invalids  are  sent  to  the  various  Spas  to  obtain  the  curative  properties 
of  these  waters. 
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CHAMBER  OF  Commerce. — An  assembly  of  merchants  and  traders  where  aflairs  relating 
to  trade  are  treated  of. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  speculation  regarding  the  origin  of  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce. King  Edward  II.  is  said  to  have  summoned  a  chamber  of  merchants  to  meet 
him  at  Lincoln  in  1315  ;  but  the  purport  of  this  assembly,  and  whether  it  was  the  first  of 
its  kind,  does  not  appear.  Macpherson,  in  his  Annals  of  Commerce,  gives  the  following 
account  of  their  origin,  under  date  131 8 : 

The  King^  being  desirous  of  consulting^  with  judicious  and  prudent  merchants  concerning  the 
establishment  of  the  staple  of  wool  in  Flanders  and  other  commercial  matters,  John  of  Cherleton. 
citizen  of  Lond.  and  mayor  of  the  merchants  of  England,  who  was  furnished  by  the  King's  council 
with  a  particular  statement  of  the  matters  to  be  considered,  together  with  two  merchants  chosen  out 
of  every  city  and  burgh  throughout  the  kingdom,  were  summoned  to  meet  at  Lond.  in  the  Octaves 
of  St.  Hilary,  in  order  to  deliberate  upon  those  matters  (Fadera,  vol.  iii.  p.  740).  This  is,  properly 
speaking,  the  earliest  council  of  trade  Vnown  in  English  history  or  record,  as  the  merchants  appear 
to  have  formed  a  board  of  themselves  ;  whereas  those  summoned  to  Lincoln  in  the  year  1115  seem  to 
have  been  called  only  to  give  information  and  perhaps  advice  to  the  Kling's  council  or  parliament. 

We  had  expected  that  the  early  hist,  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  would  throw  some 
light  upon  the  hist  of  marine  and  other  branches  of  ins.  In  this  we  have  been  dis- 
appointed ;  and  it  is  prob.  that  in  earlier  times  the  general  prevalence  of  Chambers  of 
Ins.  prevented  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  from  attempting  to  regulate  matters  of  ins.  as 
they  have  sometimes  attempted  to  do  in  modern  times.  [Chambers  of  Ins.]  [Tribunals 
OF  Commerce.] 

CHAMBERLAYNE,  Edward,  pub.  in  166S,  Anglia  NoHtia;  or,  the  Present  Siate  of 
England,  with  Divers  Remarks  upon  the  Ancient  State  thereof.  This  work  passed  through 
a  large  number  of  eds.  The  first  20  were  ed.  by  the  author  himself;  and  about  the  same 
number  by  his  son.  It  treated  of  pop.,  and  such  kindred  subjects  as  are  included  in  the 
range  of  political  arithmetic  McCulloch  speaks  on  the  whole  favourably  of  it.  We  have 
had  occasion  to  quote  it  in  these  pages. 

CHAMBERS'  Edinburgh  Journal. — Various  articles  bearing  upon  ins.  have  appeared 
in  this  pub.  The  following  paper,  pub.  1841,  attracted  considerable  attention  :  Cautions 
respecting  L.  Assu.  and  Annu.  (No.  474). 

CHAMBERS  of  Insurance. — At  a  very  early  period  Chambers  of  Ins.  were  estab.  in 
various  cities  of  Europe.  Their  objects  appear  to  have  been  two-fold  :  (i)  to  promote 
the  practice  of  marine  ins.  on  a  solid  and  uniform  basis ;  and  (2)  to  settle  all  disputes 
arising  among  merchants  and  others  concerning  matters  of  ins. 

The  earliest  of  these  Chambers,  of  which  we  have  any  present  indication,  appear  to 
have  been  founded  in  the  Mediterranean  ports  about  the  12th  century.  The  chief  of  these 
was  prob.  in  Venice,  which  appears  for  several  centuries  to  have  been  the  chosen  seat  of 
marine  ins. 

We  have  already  seen  that  a  Chamber  of  Ins.  is  stated  to  have  been  estab.  at  Bruges 
in  13 10.    [Bruges.] 

It  seems  more  than  probable  that  a  Chamber  of  Ins.  existed  in  Barcelona  in  the  13th 
or  14th  century.    [Barcelona.] 
A  Chamber  of  Ins.  was  estab.  in  Amsterdam  in  1598,  called  the  **  Kamer  von  Assurantie." 
In  1600  a  Chamber  of  Ins.  was  estab.  at  '*the  city  of  Middleburg  in  Zealand"  (Hol- 
land).    The  Ins.  Ordin.  promulgated  in  that  city  in  Sept  of  that  year  provides  : 

XXIX.  The  officers,  commissioners  of  the  Chamber  of  Assu.,  their  sec,  his  sworn  clerk,  the  officers 
of  the  customs  or  brokers  of  assu.,  shall  not  make  nor  cause  any  assu.  to  be  made,  either  directly  or 
indirectly  [as  on  their  own  account,  or  as  underwriters]. 

XXXni.  All  diflFerences  arising  between  any  parties  concerning  affairs  of  assu.  made  in  this  place 
shall  in  the  first  instance  be  inquired  into  and  be  determined  accoraing  to  this  Ordin.  by  commissioners 
of  the  Chamber  of  Assu.,  who  are  to  the  number  of  three  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

A  Chamber  of  Maritime  Affairs  was  estab.  in  Rotterdam,  prob.  at  an  early  date.  The 
Ins.  Ordin.  of  172 1  says  (Art.  i) :  "All  disputes  arising  in  this  city,  relating  to  assu., 
averages,  or  other  affairs  of  navigation,  shall  in  the  first  instance  be  determined  by  the 
Chamber  for  the  Maritime  Law  estab.  in  this  city.'' 

Other  continental  cities  had  or  have  Chambers  of  Ins.  under  various  designations,  as 
** Courts  of  Ins."  "Offices  of  Ins."  etc.,  etc.  These  are  mostly  spoken  of  under  the 
Ins.  Ordin.,  or  Hist,  of  Ins.  in  those  places.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  some,  if  not  many,  of 
the  various  Ins.  Ordin.,  of  which  such  frequent  mention  is  made  in  these  pages,  owe 
their  origin  in  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  these  early  Chambers  of  Ins. 

The  ConsoUUo  del  Mare  was  prob.  used,  if  not  in  part  compiled,  by  the  early  Chambers 
of  Ins.  ;  while  in  some  cases  prob.  the  Consular  Courts  assumed  the  functions  of  the 
Chambers  of  Ins.    [Consolato  del  Mare.]    [Consular  Courts.] 

It  seems  not  improbable  that  some  of  these  Chambers  of  Ins.  became  transformed  into 
corporate  bodies,  and  instead  of  remaining  confined  to  their  original  functions  of  register- 
ing and  regulating  ins.  made  by  others,  actually  undertook  the  bus.  of  ins.  themselves. 
The  Ins.  Co.  of  Copenhagen,  which  received  a  Royal  Charter  in  1746,  seems  to  be  a  case 
in  point.  The  Ins.  Co.  of  Stockholm,  chartered  in  1750,  we  regard  as  another.  The 
practice  prob.  became  more  general :  for  in  the  French  Diet,  du  Citoyen,  we  find  the 
following : 

The  credit  of  these  [Foreign]  Chambers  or  Cos.  of  Ins.  depends  chiefly  upon  the  ability  of  the 
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directors  and^  of  the  proper  employment  of  the  sums  deposited  with  them.  These  funds  are  often 
made  use  of  in  loans  on  boitofnry  and  in  dSscountine*  of  public  and  commercial  paper.  Chambers 
of  Assu.  may  therefore  be  very  useful  to  the  State ;  they  accelerate  the  circulation  of  specie,  favour 
paper  credit,  and  become  a  resource  for  merchants  who  have  immediate  need  of  ready  money. 
Another  advantage  which  these  Chambers  procure  to  the  nation  is  that,  by  means  of  their  competition, 
and  the  low  prems.  thereby  established,  commercial  enterprises  become  less  expensive,  and  merchants 
of  our  own  nation  are  enabled  to  rival  strangers. 

The  estab.  in  Lond.  at  an  early  date  of  a  Chamber  of  Ins.  appears  to  have  been 
almost  entirely  overlooked  by  previous  writers  upon  the  subject ;  yet  it  has  such  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  hist,  of  Ins.,  in  its  various  branches,  that  we  propose  to  follow 
the  events  in  some  detail. 

In  1574,  "Sir  James  Hawes  being  maior/'one  Richard  Candler,  Mercer,  obtained  from 
the  Queen  (Elizabeth)  a  grant  to  make  and  r^s.  all  manner  of  assu,,  policies,  intimations, 
renunciations,  and  other  things  whatever  that  thereafter  should  be  made  upon  any  ship  or 
ships,  goods  or  merchandize,  or  any  other  thing  or  things,  in  the  Royal  Exchange,  in  Lond,, 
or  in  any  other  plcu:e  within  the  City^  by  any  manner  of  persons  ofivhat  nation,  condition,  or 
quality  soever  \  to  endure  the  Queen's  Majesty's  pleasure ;  but  with  a  proviso,  that  if  the 
said  office  should  be  thought  needful  to  be  reformed  for  the  better  benefit  of  the  subject 
that  should  have  any  dealing  herein,  then,  notwithstanding  the  same,  upon  suit  made  to 
Her  Highness,  or  her  Honble.  Council,  by  order  to  be  directed  in  writing,  the  said 
Candler  should  conform  himself  thereunto. 

We  observe  that  it  is  mentioned  by  Stow  that  this  patent  was  complained  of  by  the 
notaries  public  and  the  brokers,  that  it  was  an  intrusion  upon  them,  and  would  be  their 
utter  undoing ;  and  upon  this,  he  says  the  patent  seems  to  have  been  revoked.  But  in 
this  respect  he  is  clearly  in  error.     We  proceed  to  show  what  really  did  occur. 

The  first  step  taken  after  this  grant  appears  to  have  been  the  appointment,  under  the 
order  of  the  Lord  M&yor,  ratified  by  Her  Majesty's  Council,  of  commissioners  for  the 
hearing  and  ending  of  all  matters  of  ins.  The  next  step — the  commissioners  so  appointed 
drew  up  a  scale  or  bill  of  fees  to  be  charged  in  the  said  office  or  Chamber  ot  Ins.  for 
festering  pol.,  etc.  This  scale  was  submitted  to  the  said  Richard  Candler  for  his 
approval  or  otherwise ;  and  here  is  the  document  in  which  he  expressed  his  views  thereon : 

The  answer  of  Richard  Candeler  unto  a  bill  of  ffees  sett  downe  by  certen  Aldermen  & 
Cittezens  of  London  apoynted  by  Sir  Ambrose  Nicholas  Knight  Lord  Maior  of  London 
towching  his  office  for  the  Making  and  Regestring  of  Assewraunces  &c.  in  the  names  of 
the  Comissioners  apoynted  for  the  rating  of  the  Regestringe  of  Assewraunces  by  here 
Majesty's  Letters  pattentes  under  the  great  seale  of  Ingland : 

First,  where  they  wolde  allow  him  for  the  entring  and  regestring  of  every 

pollecy  of  assewraunce  xij  d.  and  for  everry  c  It.  [xoo  livre]  subscribid  in 

everry  souch  pollecy  being  c  /('.  and  upwarde   xij  d.    And  if  the  assewrance 

be  lesse  then  c  ti.  then  he  to  have  for  the  Regestring  of  the  polecy  St  souch 

An     unreasonable    assewrance  ij  s.    To  this  he  answereth  that  althoughe  ther  is  v  «.  nppon  the 

difference     between    hondreth  allowid  [at]  Andwarpe  fAntweip]  for  licke  Regestringe  approvid 

v  s,  per    cente  and    by  Certifficat  yet  neverthelesse  yf  all  the  said  Comissioners  do  agree  uppon  the 

xij  d,  p.  cente.  said  Ratte  either  more  or  lesse  the  said  R.  Candeler  must  ana  will  hold  him 

selfe  contented  therwith  being  orderly  done  according  to  her  Majesty's  saud 
Comission. 
Deceiptfull  shewes.        Item,  wher  the  saide  parties  in  the  names  of  the  said  Comissioners  woolde 

further  allowe  to  the  said  Richard  Candeler  for  certifficattes  v  s,    ffor  Coppies 

Comissioners  ought    of  Pollecyes  if  enny  be  required  ij  j.  vj  d.    for  Searches  vj  d.    To  this  he 

not  to  excead  ther    answereth  that  the  said  Comissioners  have  nonne  awcthoritie  nor  warraunt  to 

comission.  rate  anny  soche  thinges  neither  are  they  of  enny  valew  tp  be  accomptid  off. 

But  thrust  in  to  make  some  shew  of  Ijrving  and  therby  slyly  to  convey  from  the 

said  Richard  Candeler  the  greatest  partte  of  his  omce,  (that  is  to  saye)  the 

making  of  all  pollycies  and  Intimations  to  him  grauntid  in  the  said  letters 

An  evill  bargayne    pattentes  by  speciall  wordes.     As  the  same  doth  well  apeare  as  well  by  the 

to   exchange  some-    Covenauntes  that  they  wold  bynd  the  said  R.  Candeler  to.    As  also  by  ther 

thing  for  nothing  or    bill  of  rattes,  wherin  they  saye  that  the  said  R.  C.  shall  have  xij  d.  for  the 

thinges    certen    for    making  of  everv  pollecy  that  shalbe  brought  to  him  to  be  maide.    And  that 

uncerteyne  thinges.    it  shalbe  lawful!  to  the  said  R.  C.  to  make  Intimations  as  other  notoris  maye 

(and  noe  otherwize). 
So  longe  as  every  Further  he  saith,  That  yf  evexy  man  mave  make  pollicies  that  will,  the  case 
man  maye  make  his  wilbe  souche  that  the  saide  Richard  Candeler  shall  not  have  the  Regestringe 
owen  pollecy  the  de-  of  the  Tenthe  pollecy  of  assewrance  that  shalbe  made,  ffor  that  he  shall  not 
cept  in  Assewraunces  knowe  on  whom  to  complayne  for  not  Re^string  ther  assewraunces.  And 
will    nevir    be    re-    so  his  said  office  not  abill  [able]  to  cowntervaille  his  charges. 

^tMt'^aise^Jf  thS       Tliis  document,  the  orig.  of  which  is  still  preserved  with  the  State 
erection  of  the  said    Papers,  is  indorsed,  '*  Answer  to  the  bill  of  rattes  delivered  by  my 
offices,  as  apereth  by   L.  Maior  to  Mr.  Secretorie  Walsingham  the  23  Maye  1576." 
the  letters  Pattentes.       •pjjg  marginal  notes  are  not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  this 
document.     They  brine  out  its  meaning  even  more  vividly  than  the  text  itself. 

In  1590  one  John  AUington  moved  that  an  office  might  be  set  up  for  the  making  and 
registering  all  manner  of  writings  in  the  ordinary  contracts  and  bargains  usually  made 
between  all  merchants,  owners,  and  masters  of  ships  before  the  going  out  of  every  ship 
or  vessel ;  and  that  he,  his  deputies  or  assigns,  might  be  the  only  registrars  for  that  office. 
Strype  (the  able  editor  of  Stow)  considers  this  as  another  attempt  to  secure  the  grant 
formerly  held  by  Candler.  We  regard  this  simply  as  an  attempt  to  estab.  a  general 
marine  regis.,  and  not  as  in  any  way  relating  to  the  Chamber  of  Ins. 
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In  1 601  was  enacted  the  Stat  43  Eliz.  c.  12,  under  which  was  estab.  ihQ  Policies  of  Ins, 
Courtf  appointing  special  .commissioners  to  hear  and  determine  disputes  under  pol.  of  ins. 
The  preamble  of  this  Act  set  forth  that  the  said  commissioners  "  shall  meet  weekly  at 
the  office  of  ins.  on  the  west  side  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  for  the  execution  of  their  com- 
missions, without  fee  or  reward," — thus  proving  the  continued  existence  of  the  Chamber 
of  Ins.,  and  adding  another  link  to  its  usefukiess.     [Policies  of  Ins.  Court.] 

In  the  year  following  that  of  the  Great  Fire  of  Lond,  an  Act  was  passed  containing 
provisions  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  City,  and  in  that  Act  it  was  provided,  that  all  moneys 
which  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  late  Assu,  Office  in  the  kte  Royal  Exchange,  might  be  made 
"  to  the  present  Assu.  Office  in  Gresham  House." 

Molloy  [De  Jure  Mariiimd\  writes  in  1682  : 

Assurances  are  either  publick  or  private.  Publick  when  they  are  made  and  entered  in  a  certain 
office  or  court,  commonly  called  the  Office  of  Assu,^  on  the  Royal  Exchange  in  Lond. ;  and  the  same 
are  called  publick,  for  that  it  is  free  for  any  man  to  resort  and  see  what  another  hath  assu.  upon  his 
adventure.  Private  is  when  an  assu.  is  made,  but  the  insured  keeps  the  same  secret,  not  deeming  it 
fit  that  any  should  see  or  know  theit  cargo  or  adventure,  or  what  premio  they  have  given,  or  assu.  they 
have  made :  and  the  same  being  never  entered  in  the  Office  is  known  by  the  name  of  a  Private  Assu. 
By  the  Common  Law  they  are  both  of  the  same  validity,  as  in  reference  to  obtain  satisfaction  from  the 
insurers,  if  loss  or  damage  should  happen  to  the  adventure.  But  by  the  proceedings  erected  by 
Statute  of  43  Elis.  cap.  za,  only  those  that  are  entered  in  the  Office  of  that  Court  can  be  sued  or 
determined  there. 

The  same  writer  summarized  the  advantages  of  an  •*  Office  pol."  as  follows  : — i.  If  the 
pol.  was  lost,  the  entry  thereof  in  the  regis,  of  the  Office  was  sufficient  evidence,  both  at 
Common  Law,  and  in  the  same  Court ;  but  a  private  pol.  lost  is  like  a  deed  burnt,  unless 
there  be  a  copy  thereof  or  some  other  very  sti'ong  evidence ;  so  that  then  there  will 
remain  nothing  but  an  equitable  relief  in  Chancery  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  party. 
2.  The  commissioners  may,  in  case  of  any  dispute  between  the  assurers  and  assured, 
examine  them  upon  oath,  and  determine  the  matter  according  to  law  and  the  custom  of 
merchants  ;  but  this  cannot  be  done  at  Common  Law,  and  relief  can  be  had  only  in  a  Court 
of  Equity,  where  the  party  has  not  sufficient  evidence  at  Law.  3.  It  was  a  Court  of 
Equity  as  well  as  a  Court  of  Law ;  and  they  could  decree  against  twenty  assurers  at  the 
same  time ;  but  at  Law  they  must  be  sued  severally.  4.  They  could  proceed  out  of  term 
as  well  as  in  term,  and  they  might  finish  a  cause  in  a  fortnight's  time  or  less.  5.  The 
judgments  there  given  were  generally  upon  mature  deliberation,  and  by  persons  well 
skilled  in  marine  affairs;  and  if  their  sentence  was  thought  unreasonable,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  or  Lord  Keeper  might,  on  appeal,  examine  and  determine  the  same.  6.  The 
L^slature  had  such  respect  for  the  judgments  delivered  in  thb  Court,  that  no  appeal 
lay  from  thence  until  the  whole  money  decreed  was  deposited,  and  full  costs  paid  to  the 
appellee  ;  and  though  this  Court  could  not  compel  the  defendant  to  put  in  bail,  yet  the 
sentence  there  being  so  expeditious  was  esteemed  very  convenient  to  the  assurers  as  well 
as  the  assured.    [Policies  of  Ins.  Court.] 

Leyboume  [Paitarithmologid^  1693]  says  : 

Suppose  you  ship  ^300  of  goods  for  Jamaica ;  you  being  unwilling  to  ran  so  great  a  hasard  yourself, 
you  go  td  the  Assu.  Office  behind  the  Koyal  Exchange,  in  Lond.,  and  there  acquaint  the  clerk  you  wiU 
insure  for  j^2oo  or  ;^a5o,  or,  if  you  will,  the  whole  ;^30o  (for  you  may  insure  the  whole  or  any  part), 
upon  such  ship  for  so  much  goods  as  you  have  on  board. 

This  must  not  be  read  to  imply  that  the  Chamber,  or  Office,  undertook  the  ins.  Under- 
writers assembled  there  for  the  purpose  of  undertaking  any  manner  of  ins.  risk  which 
offered. 

In  the  London  Gazette  for  Feb.  2-6,  1720,  there  appeared  the  following: 

Publick  Assu.  Office  on  the  Ro^al  Exchange^  Feb.  6, 17x9  [old  style] :  Whereas  information  has 
been  given  that  there  have  been  illegal  and  fraudulent  practices  committed  to  the  prejudice  of  this 
Office,  Notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  persons  who  can  make  any  such  discoveries,  that  they  shall  meet 
with  suitable  encouragement  from  the  Office. 

It  appears  that  the  Chamber  began  to  lessen  in  its  attractions  to  insurers  early  in  the 

1 8th  century.     It  has  been  supposeid  that  the  granting  of  charters  to  the  two  great  Ins. 

Corporations  in  1720,  which  charters  expressly  provided  that  all  actions  on  their  poL  were 

to  be  brought  in  the  Courts  at  Westminster,  had  an  influence  in  this  direction.     We  are 

more  disposed  to  believe  that  the  estab.  of  Lloyd's  Coffee  House  in  17 10,  which  became 

the  resort  of  a  large  number  of  underwriters,  and  has  eventuated  into  the  world- renowned 

Lloyds  of  the  present  day  [Lloyds],  was  the  real  reason  of  the  sudden  decline  of  the 

Chamber  of  Ins.    The  constitution  of  the  Chamber  of  Ins.  was  defective,  insomuch  as  it 

appeared  to  have  no  control  over  the  underwriters  who  frequented  it,  and  undertook  risks 

apparently  under  the  shadow  of  its  authority.     Lloyds,  on  the  other  hand,  instituted  in 

process  of  time  a  system  of  membership,  and  so  obtained  at  least  some  control  over  the 

action  of  its  members. 

The  final  decline  of  the  Chambers  will  be  treated  under  Policies  of  Ins.  Court. 

CHAMBERS,  T.,  and  G.  Tattersall,  pub.  in  1845,  j^^w^'J  relative  to  Buildings^  comprising 
the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act,  Fixtures,  Ins.  against  Fire,  etc. 

CHAMPION  Assurance  Co.  for  Life,  Fire,  and  Guarantees. — This  project  was 
set  on  foot  in  1853,  but  with  what  especial  end  in  view,  unless  to  insure  the  successive 
Champions  of  England  [Sir  John  Dymoke  is  the  present  Champion  of  the  Queen  of 
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England],  or  the  Champions  of  the  Ring  [we  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  present  holder 
of  the  belt],  we  cannot  say. 

CHAMPION  Life  Assu.,  Annu.,  and  Reversionary  Int.  Co.,  projected  in  1848  by 
Mr.  Edward  Power,  Barrister-at-Law.  He  seems  to  have  been  content  with  securing  the 
title,  for  no  steps  were  taken  towards  complete  regis. 

CHANCE. — If  we  can  see  no  reason  why  an  event  is  more  likely  to  happen  than  not  to 
happen,  we  say  it  is  a  chance  whether  the  event  will  happen  or  not ;  or  if  it  may  happen 
in  more  ways  than  one,  and  we  have  no  reason  for  supposing  it  will  happen  in  any  one 
of  these  ways  rather  than  in  another,  we  say  it  is  a  chance  whether  it  will  happen  in  any 
assigned  way  or  in  any  other.  Suppose,  for  example,  an  unknown  number  of  balls  of 
different  colours  to  be  placed  in  an  urn,  from  which  a  ball  is  about  to  be  extracted  by  a. 
person  blindfold.  Here  we  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  ball  about  to  be  drawn 
will  be  of  one  colour  rather  than  another,  that  it  will  be  white  rather  than  black,  or  red  ; 
and  accordingly  we  say  it  is  a  chance  whether  the  ball  will  come  out  of  a  particular  colour, 
or  a  different.  In  this  instance  then  the  term  r^/f^^  denotes  simply  the  absence  of  a 
known  cause.  If,  however,  we  are  made  acquainted  with  the  number  of  balls  in  the  urn, 
and  the  number  there  are  of  each  of  the  different  colours,  the  term  is  used  in  a  definite 
sense.  For  instance,  suppose  the  urn  to  contain  ten  balls,  of  which  nine  are  white,  and 
the  remaining  one  black ;  we  say  there  are  nine  chances  in  favour  of  drawing  a  white  ball, 
and  one  chance  only  in  favour  of  drawing  the  black  ball.  Chance  in  this  sense  denotes 
a  way  of  happenings  or  a  particular  case  or  combination  that  may  arise  out  of  a  number 
of  oUier  possible  cases  or  combinations  ;  and  an  event  becomes  probable  or  improbable 
according  as  the  number  of  chances  in  its  favour  is  greater  or  less  than  the  number  against 
it.  Chance  and  presumption  are  also  frequently  used  synonymously  with  probability, — 
Gallovtay, 

CHANCE  OP  Dying. — A  healthy  man  stands  about  8  chances  out  of  1000  of  dying  within 
one  year,  at  the  age  of  27 ;  about  9  out  of  looo  at  33 ;  about  10  out  of  looo  at  39 ; 
about  II  out  of  1000  at  43  ;  12  at  45  ;  13  at  47  ;  14  at  48  ;  15  at  49  ;  16  at  50 ;  17  at 
51  ;  18  at  52  ;  30  at  60 ;  44  at  65  ;  65  at  70  ;  eta  Hence  it  costs  eight  times  as  much 
to  ins.  a  given  sum  for  one  year  at  70  as  at  27. — Prof.  E,  Wright, 

CHANCES,  Doctrine  and  Laws  of. — Laplace,  no  mean  authority,  declared  "chance" 
to  be  *'  but  the  expression  of  man's  ignorance.''  Pope  clothed  the  same  idea  in  the 
language  of  poetry : 

"  All  chance — decrees  not  understood." 

It  certainly  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  out  of  a  contemplation  of  the  Doctrine  of 
Chances  should  have  become  developed  the  theory  of  Life  Contingencies — ^now  regarded, 
and  properly  so,  as  among  the  most  certain  things  with  which  we  are  familiar.  Whether 
among  the  numerous  writers  who  have  treated  of  this  subject  the  majority  have  been 
induced  to  do  so,  either  by  the  love  of  scientific  speculation ;  the  desire  for  gain  at  play ; 
or,  as  seems  more  prob.,  from  an  intuitive  perception  of  a  deeper  philosophy  than  ap- 
peared upon  the  surface,  it  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  determine.  We  propose  briefly 
to  trace  the  direction  of  their  inquiries,  so  far  as  it  has  any  bearing  upon  ins.  topics. 

Poisson  remarks  that  a  problem  relative  to  games  of  chance,  proposed  to  an  austere 
Jansenist  by  a  man  of  the  world,  was  the  origin  of  a  branch  of  science,  now  one  of  the 
most  important  in  its  effects  on  society. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Thomson  [Proof  sheets^  1 856]  remarks :  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  L. 
assu.,  which  is  eminently  calculated  to  afford  protection  against  risks  adverse  to  our 
individual  pecuniary  interests,  by  combination  and  union,  which  has  so  favourable  a 
bearing  on  our  social  and  moral  welfare,  and  which  may  be  considered  one  of  the  most 
valuable  discoveries  of  modem  times,  may  be  said  to  have  originated  from  the  study  of 
the  laws  of  chance,  as  observed  in  the  experience  of  the  gambler.  It  will  be  remarked, 
however,  that  the  one  is  the  very  antithesis  of  the  other.  In  L.  assu.  the  individual  is 
freed  from  risk  by  union  for  mutual  protection  with  his  fellow-men.  The  gambler  takes 
the  single  risk  upon  himself,  and  his  average,  if  he  obtain  it,  can  only  arise  from  the 
duration  of  his  play.  In  fact,  the  man  who  has  the  opportunity  of  assu.  his  life,  and 
does  not  do  it,  is  the  gambler,  taking  the  single  risk  upon  himself. 

In  1606  Kepler  pub.  his  work,  De  Stella  Nova  in  pede  Serpentarii^  which  related  mainly 
to  the  appearance  of  a  new  star  two  years  previously :  the  discussions  relating  to  the 
appearance  of  which  caused  him  to  b^tow  some  consideration  to  the  subject  of  chance. 
He  shows  in  his  work  that  even  such  events  as  throws  of  dice  do  not  happen  vnthout  a 
cause, 

Galileo  also  turned  his  attention  to  chance,  as  is  shown  by  his  treatise,  Cansideraaione 
sopra  il  Giuco  dei  Dadi^  the  date  of  which  is  unknown.  It  was  first  pub.  in  17 18. 
[Galileo  died  in  1642.]  It  appears  that  a  friend  had  consulted  this  learned  man  on  the 
following  difficulty :  with  three  dice  the  number  9  and  the  number  10  can  each  be  pro- 
duced by  six  different  combinations,  and  yet  experience  shows  that  the  number  10  is 
oftener  tnrown  than  the  number  9.  Galileo  made  a  careful  and  accurate  analysis  of  all  the 
cases  which  can  occur,  and  he  showed  that  out  of  216  possible  causes  27  were  favourable 
to  the  appearance  of  the  number  10,  and  25  were  favourable  to  the  appearance  of  the 
number  9. 
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But  Galileo's  attention  was  called  to  the  subject  of  Chance  in  another  form.  From  his 
letters  we  learn  that  in  his  day  the  Florentme  gentlemen,  instead  of  employing  their 
time  in  attention  to  ladies,  or  in  the  stables,  or  in  excessive  gaming,  were  accustomed  to 
improve  themselves  by  learned  conversation  in  cultivated  society.  In  one  of  their 
meetings  the  following  question  was  proposed :  a  horse  is  really  worth  a  100  crowns ;  one 
person  estimated  it  at  10  crowns,  another  at  a  1 000 — which  of  the  two  made  the  more 
extravagant  estimate  ?  Among  the  persons  who  were  consulted  was  Galileo  ;  he  pro- 
nounced the  two  estimates  to  be  equally  extravagant,  because  the  ratio  of  a  1000  to  a  100 
is  the  same  as  <the  ratio  of  100  to  10.  On  the  other  hand,  a  priest  named  Nozzolini,  who 
was  also  consulted,  pronounced  the  higher  estimate  to  be  more  extravagant  than  the 
other,  because  the  excess  of  a  1000  above  a  100  is  greater  than  that  of  a  100  above  la 
It  appears  that  Galileo  had  the  same  notion  as  Nozzolini  when  the  question  was  first 
proposed  to  him,  but  afterwards  changed  his  mind. 

It  was  in  1654  that  the  subject  was  destined  to  receive  a  greater  development.  The 
Chevalier  de  Mer^  applied  to  Pascal  for  a  solution  of  two  problems,  for  which  he  was 
unable  to  find  answers.  The  one  was  to  ascertain  in  how  many  throws  one  might  bet 
with  advantage  that  two  sixes  would  be  thrown  with  two  dice ;  the  other  to  find  a  rule 
for  dividing  me  stakes  between  two  players — who  were  desirous  of  breaking  off  an  un- 
finished game — in  exact  proportion  to  their  relative  fortune  at  the  time,  and  to  their 
chances  of  winning  the  remaining  stakes.  Pascal  considered  all  the  possible  com- 
binations that  could  be  formed  by  the  simultaneous  throw  of  two  dice,  and  of  all  the 
possible  changes  that  might  occur  in  a  game  of  cards,  interrupted  at  any  point,  and  what 
number  of  them  were  in  favour  of  the  event  for  which  his  solution  was  reauired.  He 
then  computed  the  number  of  cases  in  which  two  sixes  could  be  thrown  witn  two  dice, 
and  the  number  of  changes  which  in  the  actual  state  of  the  game  of  cards  would  secure 
to  each  player,  separately,  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  stakes,  and  thus  arrived  by 
proportion  at  the  required  result.  Simple  as  this  method  seems  (continues  Mr.  Samuel 
^rown),  it  was  the  first  attempt  to  employ  mathematics  in  such  subjects ;  at  least  the  first 
that,  being  closely  followed  up,  led  directly  to  the  great  discoveries  that  ensued.  Boole, 
in  his  Lcnvs  of  Thought^  says  this  was  the  first  of  a  lon^  series  of  problems  destined  to 
call  into  existence  new  methods  in  mathematical  analysis,  and  to  render  valuable  service 
to  the  practical  concerns  of  life. 

Fermat,  a  magistrate  of  the  ParL  of  Toulouse,  a  mathematician  of  great  repute  in  his  day, 
was  a  friend  of  Pascal,  one  with  whom  he  corresponded  daily  on  the  subject  of  his  studies, 
and  to  whom  he  freely  communicated  his  doubts  and  his  discoveries.  He  forwarded  to  him 
the  solution  he  had  arrived  at  The  original  correspondence  is  now  lost ;  but  it  appears 
clear  that  in  his  solution  he  had  merely  replied  to  the  questions  put  to  him ;  and  however 
ingenious  and  minute  the  investigation,  it  did  not  lead  to  ready  solutions  of  other  questions 
of  a  similar  kind.  Copies  of  the  correspondence  will  be  found  in  the  works  of  the 
respective  authors. 

It  was  Fermat  who  generalized  the  solution,  and  found  a  rule  not  merely  for  ascertaining 
the  value  of  each  player's  expectation  in  the  particular  case  referred  to,  but  at  any  moment 
of  interrupting  the  game  between  any  number  of  players.  This  was  the  next  step,  and  by  far 
the  most  important  one,  in  the  science  of  Prob.  Without  it  the  attempt  of  Pascal  might 
have  remained,  like  some  previous  problems  and  speculations  by  Galileo  and  Cardan,  in 
obscurity  till  a  much  later  period. 

The  correspondence  of  Pascal  and  Fermat  was  not  generally  made  known  at  this  time, 
though  Pascal  (as  is  shown  by  a  letter  to  one  of  the  learned  societies  in  Paris  in  1654) 
appears  to  have  entertained  the  thought  of  introducing  his  discovery  to  the  world.  He 
evidently  appreciated  the  importance  of  it ;  but  about  mis  time  he  met  with  the  accident 
which  led  him  to  retire  altogether  from  his  scientific  studies,  and  devote  himself  to  those 
religious  pursuits  of  which  his  celebrated  Provincial  Letters  were  the  fruit  Fermat 
appears  to  have  been  indifferent  to  his  discovery,  and  but  little  progress  was  made  for 
nearly  half  a  century. 

Huygens,  a  celebrated  geometrician,  on  the  mere  rumour  of  the  questions  submitted 
to  Pascal,  wrote  a  treatise  in  Dutch,  which  was  afterwards  translated  into  Latin  by 
Schootens,  and  pub.  by  the  latter  in  a  work  which  appeared  in  1658.  This  was  the  first 
S3rsteinatic  treatise  which  appeared  on  the  Doctrine  of  Chances.  It  contained  an  analysis 
of  the  various  questions  which  had  been  solved  bv  Pascal  and  Fermat,  and  at  the  end 
five  new  questions  were  prop(»ed ;  the  solutions  of  which,  simple  as  they  may  now  appear, 
were  then  attended  with  considerable  difficulty.  The  analysis  of  two  of  them  was  in  fact 
given  for  the  first  time  by  Montmort  half  a  century  after  their  pub. — Galloway. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  subject  these  great  men  had  already  in  effect  passed  beyond 
the  immediate  range  of  the  Original  inquiry,  and  were  rapidly  developing  the  TVieory  of 
Probabiliiies.      Prof.  Todhunter  indeed  remarks:    "The  practice  of  games  of  chance 
must'at  all  times  have  directed  attention  to  some  of  the  elementary  considerations  of  the 
Theory  of  Prob."    A  still  further  stage  of  progress  was  near  at  hand.     [1671.] 

In  1663  '^^  pub.  a  treatise  De  Ltido  Alea  by  Cardan.  This  was  included  in  the 
collected  works  of  that  author,  then  for  the  first  time  pub.  [Cardan  died  in  1576].  It 
contains  much  miscellaneous  matter  connected  with  gambling,  such  as  descriptions  of 
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games,  and  an  account  of  the  precautions  necessary  to  be  employed  in  order  to  guard  against 
adversaries  disposed  to  cheat  The  discussions  relating  to  Chance  form  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  treatise,  which  may  be  best  described  as  the  Gambler's  Manual. — Todkunttr, 

In  1 67 1  the  Grand  Pensionary  De  Wit  came  upon  the  scene.  This  great  man, 
celebrated  alike  as  a  statesman  and  a  mathematician  of  the  highest  repute,  who  had 
already  pub.,  in  1650,  a  work  on  Curves,  to  which  Condorcet  refers  in  terms  of  eulogy, 
conceived  the  design  of  applying  the  doctrines  of  probabilities  to  the  valuation  of  human  life 
in  the  question  of  Government  annuities.  The  result  of  his  labours  we  have  already  given 
in  some  detail  in  our  hist,  of  Annu.  on  Lives. 

We  must  confine  ourselves  in  the  remainder  of  the  present  art  as  much  as  possible  to 
the  Doctrine  and  Laws  of  Chance.  The  Theory  of  Prob.  as  developed  from  the  same  will 
be  treated  of  in  detail  under  Probability  ;  while  the  application  of  the  Science  of 
Prob.  to  the  contingencies  of  human  life  will  be  treated  of  under  Life  Contingencies. 

In  1692  John  Arbuthnot,  M.D.,  pub.  a  work.  Of  the  Laws  of  Chance ;  or,  a  Method  of 
Calculating  the  Hazards  of  Game  Plainly  Demonstrated.  This  was  prob.  the  first  work 
pub.  in  England  on  the  subject.  In  the  same  year  there  appeared  a  trans,  of  Huygens' 
tract  into  English,  accompanied  by  an  Essay  on  the  Laws  of  Chance,  which  is  supposed 
by  some  to  have  been  written  by  Motte,  stated  to  have  been  the  then  Sec.  of  the  Royal 
So. ;  but  Prof.  Todhunter  attributes  it  to  Arbuthnot.  In  this  essay  are  some  remarks 
relative  to  the  advantage  of  the  banker  in  the  game  of  Pharaon.     [See  1738.] 

We  have  shown  in  our  account  of  the  Breslau  Table  of  Mort.,  pub.  1693,  how 
Dr.  Halley  applied  the  Doctrine  of  Chance  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  first  presented 
to  him  by  the  study  of  his  newly-formed  T. 

In  1693  there  was  also  pub.  in  vol.  xvii.  of  PhiL  Trans,,  An  Arithmetical  Paradox 
Concerning  the  Chances  of  Lotteries,  by  the  Hon.  Francis  Roberts,  F.R.S.     [Lotteries.] 

In  1699  John  Craig,  a  Scotch  mathematician,  pub.  a  remarkable  tract,  of  which  we 
shall  have  to  speak  more  at  large  hereafter.  Its  main  feature  was  the  application  of 
mathematical  calculations  to  the  credibility  of  Gospel  history;  and  he  predicted  the 
termination  of  the  Christian  religion  at  a  date  determined  by  the  Doctrine  of  Chances  1 

About  this  date  Nicolas  Bemouilli  pub.  a  thesis,  De  Arte  Conjectandi  in  Jure,  of  which 
we  do  not  find  any  detailed  account.     It  is  mentioned  by  Montmort. 

In  1708  Pierre  Redmond  de  Montmort  pub.  his  Essai  d* Analyse  sur  la  Jeux  de 
Hazards,  of  which  we  shall  have  to  speak  more  at  large  under  date  1714,  when  the  2nd  ed. 
appeared.  Todhunter  says  of  this  work  of  1708  that,  "with  the  courage  of  Columbus,  he 
revealed  a  new  world  to  mathematicians."  He  adds  that  much  which  Montmort  had  included 
in  his  chapter  on  Combinations  would  now  be  considered  to  belong  rather  to  the  chapter 
on  Chances.    There  were  numerous  examples  about  drawing  cards  and  throwing  dice. 

In  1709  M.  Barbeyrac  pub.,  Trcnti  du  Jeu,  one  of  the  objects  of  which  appears  to  have 
been  to  show  that  religion  and  morality  do  not  prohibit  the  use  of  games  m  general,  or 
of  games  of  chsmce  in  particular.  Montmort  refers  to  this  book,  which  he  sajrs  he  had 
lately  received  from  Paris.  He  said  it  was  un  livre  de  morale.  He  praises  the  author,  but 
considers  him  to  be  wrong  sometimes  in  his  calculations,  and  gives  an  example.  Nicolas 
Bemouilli,  in  reply,  says  that  the  author  of  the  book  is  M.  Barbeyrac ;  he  agrees  with 
Montmort  in  his  general  opinion  respecting  the  book  ;  but  in  the  example  in  question  he 
thinks  Barbeyrac  right,  and  Montmort  wrong. 

In  1 7 10  De  Moivre  submitted  to  the  Royal  So.  a  paper,  On  the  Doctrine  of  Chances^ 
and  the  same  was  pub.  in  the  Phil,  Trans,  for  that  year.  This  paper  was  afterwards 
expanded,  and  pub.  in  book  form.   [See  1718.] 

In  1 713  the  Ars  Conjectandi  of  James  Bemouilli  was  pub.  under  the  circumstances  we 
have  already  explained.  [Bernouilli,  James.]  The  auUior  solved  four  out  of  the  five 
problems  which  Huygens  had  placed  at  the  end  of  his  treatise.  The  last  of  the  five 
problems  which  Huygens  left  to  be  solved  was  the  most  remarkable  of  all  It  is  the  first 
example  on  the  Duration  of  Play,  a  subject  which  afterwards  exercised  the  highest  powers 
of  De  Moivre,  Lagrange,  and  Laplace.  James  Bemouilli  solved  the  problem,  and  added, 
without  a  demonstration,  the  result  for  a  more  general  problem,  of  which  that  of  Huygens 
was  a  particular  case.  "  Perhaps  (says  Todhunter)  the  most  valuable  contribution  to  the 
subject  which  this  part  of  the  work  contains,  is  a  method  of  solving  problems  in  chance 
which  James  Bemouilli  speaks  of  as  his  own,  and  which  he  frequently  uses."  Finally, 
"  We  may  observe  that  Bemouilli  seems  to  have  found — as  most  who  have  studied  the 
subject  of  chances  have  also  founds  that  it  was  extremely  easy  to  fall  into  mistakes, 
especially  by  attempting  to  reason  without  strict  calculation.'' 

In  1714  the  2nd  ed.  of  Montmort's  essay  appeared  [ist  ed.,  1708].  It  was  much 
more  bulky  than  the  first  ed.  He  makes  some  judicious  obs.  on  the  foolish  and  super- 
stitious notions  which  were  prevalent  among  persons  devoted  to  games  of  chance,  and 
proposes  to  check  these  by  showing,  not  only  to  such  persons,  but  to  men  in  general,  that 
there  are  rules  in  chance,  and  that  for  want  of  knowing  these  rules  mistakes  are  made 
which  entail  adverse  results  ;  and  these  results  men  impute  to  destiny  instead  of  their  own 
Ignorance.  The  work  is  divided  into  four  parts.  The  ist  contains  the  theory  of  com- 
binations ;  the  2nd  discusses  certain  games  of  chance  depending  on  cards ;  the  3rd 
discusses  certain  games  of  chance*  depending  on  dice  ;  the  4th  part  contains  the  solution 
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of  various  problems  in  chances,  including  five  problems  proposed  by  Hnygens.  Todhunter 
concludes  an  exhaustive  criticism  of  this  ed.  as  follows  : 

Montmort'fl  work,  on  the  wbole.  must  be  considered  hiehly  o'editable  to  bis  acuteness,  perseverance, 
and  energy.  The  courage  is  to  oe  commended  which  Ted  him  to  labour  in  a  field  hitherto^  so  little 
cultivate,  and  his  example  served  to  stimulate  his  more  distinguished  successor.  De  Moivre  was 
certainly  far  superior  in  mathematical  power  to  Montmort,  and  enjoyed  the  great  advantage  of  a  long 
life,  extending  to  more  than  twice  the  duration  of  that  of  his  predecessor ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
fortunate  circumstances  of  Montmort*  s  position  gave  him  that  abundant  leisure  which  De  Moivre  in 
exile  and  poverty  must  have  found  it  impossible  to  secure. 

De  Moivre  spoke  in  very  high  terms  of  Montmort's  work,  and  said  that  therein  he  had 
given  "  many  proofs  of  his  singular  genius  and  extraordinary  capacity." 

In  1 7 14  also  M.  Barbeyrac  pub.  in  Amsterdam  a  discourse,  Sur  la  Nature  du  Sort,  In 
the  same  year  Nicolas  Bemouilli  transmitted  to  the  Royal  So.  a  problem  in  the  doctrine  of 
chances,  which  was  pub.  in  the  PhU,  Trans, 

In  1714  also  appeared  a  work,  Christiani  HugenU  Libdlm  de  Ratiociniis  in  Ludo  AUcb  ; 
OTy  the  Value  0/  ail  Chances  in  Games  0/  Fortune ;  Cards^  Dice,  Wagers^  Lotteries^  etc,^ 
Mathematically  Demonstrated.  Lond.  :  Printed  by  S.  Reimer  for  T.  Woodward,  near 
the  Temple  Gate,  in  Fleet  St.,  1714.  This  was  a  trans,  of  Huygens'  treatise  [1658],  by  W. 
Browne.  In  his  adv.  to  the  reader,  Browne  refers  to  a  trans,  of  Huygens'  treatise  which 
had  been  made  by  Arbuthnot ;  he  also  notices  the  labours  of  Montmort  and  De  Moivre. 

In  1718  De  Moivre  pub.,  in  book  form,  The  Doctrine  of  Chances ;  or^  a  Method  of 

CalculcUing  the  Prob,  of  Events  at  Play.     This,  as  we  have  said,  was  an  expansion  of 

his  paper  of  171a     A  2nd  ed.  of  this  work  vt2&  pub.  in  1738  ;  3rd  ed.,  1750  (after  the 

author's  death).    The  author  says  in  his  preface : 

'Tis  now  about  7  years  since  I  gave  a  specimen  in  the  Phil,  Ttans.  of  what  I  now  more  largely 
treat  of  in  this  book.  The  occasion  of  my  then  undertaking  this  subject  was  chiefly  owing  to  the 
desire  and  encouragement  of  the  Hon.  Francis  Robartes,  Esq.  (now  Earl  of  Radnor),  who.  upon 
occasion  of  a  French  tract,  called  V Analyse  des  ^eux  de  Ha%artls,  which  had  lately  been  pup.,  was 
pleased  to  propose  to  me  some  problems  of  muca  greater  difficulty  than  any.  he  had  found  in  that 
Dook ;  which  having  solved  to  his  satisfaction,  he  engared  me  to  methodize  those  problems,  and  to  lay 
down  the  rules  which  had  led  me  to  their  solution.  After  I  had  proceeded  thus  far,  it  was  enjoined 
me  by  the  Roval  So.  to  communicate  to  them  what  I  had  discovered  on  this  subject ;  and  thereupon 
it  was  ordered  to  be  put  in  the  Trans.,  not  so  much  as  a  matter  relating  to  play,  but  at  containing  some 
general  speculations  not  unworthy  to  be  considered  by  the  lovers  of  truth. 

Many  important  results  were  here  Jirst  pub.  by  De  Moivre,  although  it  is  true  that  these 
results  already  existed  in  manuscript  in  the  Ars  Conjectandi^  and  the  correspondence 
between  Montmort  and  the  Bemouillis. — Todhunter, 

In  the  Hist,  of  the  Academy  of  Paris  for  1728  [pub.  1730],  there  is  a  notice  respecting 
some  results  obtained  by  Mairan — Sur  le  Jeu  de  Pair  ou  Non.    The  art  is  not  by  Mairan. 

In  the  9th  vol.  of  Actorum  Eruditorum  ,  .  .  Supplemental  pub.  in  Leipzig  in  1729, 
there  is  a  memoir  :  Johannis  Pizzetti  Ludorum  Scientia^  sive  Artis  Conjectandi  dementa 
ad  alias  applicata^  from  which  it  appears  that  Daniel  Bemouilli  had  a  controversy  with 
Rizzetti  and  Riccati  relating  to  some  problems  in  chances.  It  led  to  nothing  new,  and 
chiefly  turned  upon  the  proper  definition  of  "  expectation. " 

In  the  Hist,  of  the  Academy  of  Paris  for  1730  [pub.  1732],  there  is  a  memoir  by 
M.  Nicole,  entitled :  Examen  et  Risolution  de  ^uelaues  Questions  sur  Us  Jeux,  In  the  same 
vol.  is  another  memoir  by  Nicole.  But,  in  each  case,  Montmort  and  De  Moivre  had 
already  covered  the  same  ground. 

In  the  St,  Petersburg  Memoirs  (voL  5)  for  1730-31,  there  is  an  interesting  paper  by 
Daniel  Bemouilli  on  the  relative  values  of  the  expectations  of  individuals  who  engage  in 
play,  or  stake  sums  on  contingent  benefits,  when  regard  is  had  to  the  difference  of  their 
fortunes  ;  a  consideration  which  in  many  cases  it  is  necessarv  to  take  into  account ;  for 
it  is  obvious  that  the  value  of  a  hxna  of  money  to  an  individual  depends  not  merely  on  its 
absolute  amount,  but  also  on  his  previous  wealth.  On  this  principle  Bemouilli  has 
founded  a  theory  of  moral  expectation,  which  admits  of  numerous  and  important  applica- 
tions to  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life. — Galloway. 

In  1733  ^^c  Compte  de  BufTon  communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris  the 
solution  of  some  problems  in  chances.     [See  1777.] 

In  17^8  there  was  pub.  another  ed.  of  the  trans,  of  Huygens,  spoken  of  under  date 
1692,  with  the  following  title  :  Of  the  Laws  of  Chance;  or^  a  Method  of  Calculation  of 
the  Hazards  of  Game,  plainly  demonstrated,  and  applied  to  Games  at  present  most  in  use  ; 
which  may  be  easily  extended  to  the  most  intricate  cases  of  Chance  imagincUfle,  The  ^h  ed, 
revved  by  John  Ham,  By  whom  is  added  a  Demonstration  of  the  Gain  of  the  Banker  in 
any  circumstance  of  the  Game  calfd  Pharaon  ;  and  how  to  determine  the  Odds  at  the  Ace  cf 
Hearts,,  or  Fair  Chance;  with  the  Arithmetical  Solution  of  some  Questions  relating  to 
Lotteries;  and  a  few  Remarks  upon  Hazard  and  Backgammon.  London :  Printed  for  B. 
Motte  and  C.  Bathurst,  at  the  Middle  Temple  Gate  in  Fleet-street,  M.DCcxxxviii. 
This  second  part,  which  is  here  attributed  to  John  Ham,  Todhunter  believes  to  have  been 
taken  in  greater  part  from  De  Moivre,  who  however  is  not  named  in  the  work. 

In  1738  also  there  was  pub.  2nd  ed.  of  De  Moivre's  Doctrine  of  Chances,  ''fuller, 
clearer,  and  more  correct  than  the  first,"  by  admission  of  the  author.     [See  1 718.] 

In  1739  there  was  pub.  in  Florence,  "  Par  Mr,  D,  itf.,"  a  work,  Ccdcul  du  Jeu  appelli 
par  la  Francois  le  trente-et-quarante,  et  que  tot(nomme  d  Florence  le  trentC'et-un.  .  .  . 
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The  problem  is  solved  by  examining  all  cases  which  can  occur,  and  counting  up  the 
number  of  ways.  The  operation  is  most  laborious,  and  the  work  is  perhaps  the  most 
conspicuous  example  of  misdirected  industry  which  the  literature  of  games  ox  chance  can 
furnish. —  Todhunter, 

In  1 740  Mr.  Thomas  Simpson  pub. ,  The  Nature  and  Laws  of  Chance^  cantaining^  among' 
other  Particulars  [see  below].  The  whole  after  a  New^  General^  and  Conspicuous 
Manner^  and  Illustrated  with  a  great  variety  of  Examples,  The  part  of  the  title  just 
omitted  is  as  follows  : 

(x)  The  solutions  of  several  abstruse  and  important  problems.  (2)  The  doctrine  of  combinatioat 
and  permutations  clearly  deduced.  (3)  A  new  and  comprehensive  problem  of  CTeat  use  in  discoverinr 
the  advantage  or  loss  in  lotteries,  rafoes,  etc.    (4)  A  curious  and  extensive  problem  on  the  dncation  <n 


play.    (5)  Problems  for  determining  the  prob.  of  winning  at  bowls,  coits,  cards,  etc.    (6)  A  problem 
for  finding  the  trials  wherein  it  may  oe  undertaken  that  a  proposed  event  shall  happen  or  f  " 

number  or  times.    (7)  A  problem  to  find  the  chance  for  a  given  number  of  points  on  a  nv 

of  dice.    (8)  Full  and  clear  investigations  of  two  problems,  added  at  the  end  of  Mr.  De  Moivre's  last 


number  oT  times.  (7)  A  problem  to  find  the  chance  for  a  given  number  of  points  on  a  nven  nnmber 
of  dice.  (8)  Full  and  clear  investigations  of  two  problems,  added  at  the  end  of  Mr.  De  Moivre's  last 
ed.,  one  of  them  allowed  by  that  great  man  to  oe  the  most  useful  on  the  subject,  but  their  demon- 
strations there  omitted.    (9)  Two  new  methods  for  summing  of  series. 

This  work  engaged  some  attention.  Simpson  implies  in  his  preface  that  his  design  was 
to  produce  an  introduction  to  the  subject  less  expensive  and  less  abstruse  than  De  Moivre's 
work ;  and  in  fact  Simpson's  work  may  be  considered  as  an  abridgment  of  De  Moivre's. 
Simpson's  problems  are  nearly  all  taken  from  De  Moivre,  and  the  mode  of  treatment  is 
substantially  the  same.  The  very  small  amount  of  new  matter  which  is  contributed  by 
a  writer  of  such  high  power  as  Simpson  shows  how  closely  De  Moivre  had  examined  the 
subject,  as  far  as  it  was  accessible  to  the  mathematical  resources  of  the  period. — Todhunter, 

In  the /^Af/.  of  the  Berlin  Academy  for  1 751  [pub.  1753]  there  appeared  Euler*s  first 
memoir,  entitled  CalctU  de  la  Probability  dans  le  Jeu  de  Rencontre.  The  problem  dis- 
cussed is  that  which  is  called  the  game  of  Treize,  which  had  previously  been  treated  of 
by  Montmort  and  Nicolas  Bemouilli,  and  more  simple  results  than  those  now  given  had 
been  obtained  bv  the  latter.     [See  also  1764.] 

In  the  2nd  vol  of  Dodson's  Mathematical  Repository,  dated  1753,  there  are  some  pro- 
blems on  Chances,  which,  however,  present  nothing  new  or  important 

In  1754  Edmund  Hoyie  pub.  An  Essay  towards  making  the  Doctrine  of  Chances  easy^ 

to  those  who  understand  Vulgar  Arithmetic  only,  &*c,,  &*c,f  6r»c,     The  preface  says: 

In  order  to  put  play  upon  the  most  equal  foot,  in  this  treatise  yon  have  practical  rules  and  examples, 
plainly  expressed  in  words  at  length,  whereby  all  various  cases  and  the  odds  of  games  of  any  land, 
may  be  easily  resolved,  without  any  knowledge  of  algebra  or  logarithms  ;  by  which  the  most  unskilfii! 
person  in  betting  his  money  is  put  upon  an  equal  foot  with  those  who  have  applied  themselves  to  this 
study  for  many  years. 

He  also  gave  :  '<  A  short  table  of  the  powers  of  two,  showing  the  odds  of  winning  or 
losing  any  number  of  games  upon  an  equality  of  chance." 

In  1754  D'Alembert  contributed  to  the  Encyclopidie  [Paris]  an  art,  Croix  ou  Pile, 
wherein  he  proposes  to  find  the  chance  of  throwing  head  in  the  course  of  two  throws  with 
a  coin.     He  deals  with  auestions  of  play  also.    [See  1 761.] 

The  result  of  all  De  Moivre's  laboured  and  continuous  investigation  of  the  subject 


embodied  in  this  proposition — which  we  believe  only  appeared  in  the  last  ed.  of  his  work, 
1756,  revised  just  before  and  pub.  after  his  deatn — "  That  although  chance  produces 
irregularities,  still  the  odds  will  be  infinitely  great^  that  in  process  of  time,  those  irregularitic 
will  bear  no  proportion  to  the  recurrency  of  that -order  which  naturally  results  from 
Original  Design." 

In  1757  there  was  pub.  in  Padua  a  quarto  vol.,  DelP  Anione  del  Caso  nelle  Invennoni, 
e  ddV  influsso  degii  Astri  n^  Corpi  Terrestri  Dissertasioni  due.  The  first  dissertation  is 
on  the  influence  of  Chance  in  inventions.  It  recognizes  this  influence,  and  gives  various 
examples.  The  second  is  on  the  influence  of  the  celestial  bodies  on  men,  animals,  and 
plants  ;  and  is  intended  to  show  that  there  is  no  influence  produced  in  the  sense  in  which 
astrologers  understand  such  influence.  The  author  expressed  more  belief  in  the  squaring 
of  the  circle  than  in  the  Newtonian  theory  of  gravitation  then  recently  propoundea. 

In  1758  Mr.  Samuel  Clark  pub..  The  Laws  of  Chance;  a  Mathematical  Investigation 
of  the  Prob.  arising  from  any  proposed  Circumstances  of  Play,  applied  to  the  Solution  of  a 
great  variety  of  Problems  relating  to  Cards,  Bowls,  Dice,  Lotteries,  etc.  The  worx  is 
written  in  a  very  plain  and  simple  style.  It  is  almost  entirely  based  upon  De  Moivre 
and  Simpson  ;  but  it  does  not  contain  anything  new  or  important. 

In  the  2nd  vol.  of  his  Opuscules MathJmatiques,  pub.  1761,  D'Alembert  says,  in  reference 
to  chance  and  probability,  that  we  must  distmj[uish  between  what  is  metaphysically 
possible  and  what  is  physically  possible.  In  the  first  class  are  included  all  those  things 
of  which  the  existence  is  not  absurd  ;  in  the  second  are  included  only  those  things  not 
too  extraordinary  to  occur  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events.  It  is  metaphysically  possible 
to  throw  two  sixes  with  two  dice  a  hundred  times  running ;  but  it  is  physically  impossible, 
because  it  never  has  happened,  and  never  will  happen.  He  applied  this  principle  in 
various  forms. 

In  vol.  V.  of  the  Acta  Helvetica^  1762,  there  b  a  memoir  by  M.  MaUet,  entitled, 
Recherches  sur  les  avantages  de  trois  Jeueurs  qui  font  enir^eux  une  Poule  au  trictrac  ou  6. 
un  autre  Jeu  qudconque.  The  problem  had  been  treated  by  De  Moivre,  but  was  now 
extended  by  Mallet. 
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In  the  PKil.  Trans,  for  1763  [pub.  1764]  there  is  the  following  memoir  :  An  Essay 
towards  sohnng  a  ProbUm  in  the  Doctrine  of  Chances.  By  the  late  Rev,  Mr.  Bayes^  F.  R.S., 
communicated  by  Mr,  Price  in  a  Letter  to  John  Canton^  A.M,^  F.R.S,  This  letter  com* 
mences  :  "  Dear  Sir, — I  now  send  you  an  essay  which  I  have  found  among  the  papers  of 
our  deceased  friend  Mr.  Bayes,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  has  great  merit,  and  well 
deserves  to  be  preserved."  The  essay  of  Bayes  follows  the  introductory  letter.  It 
b^ns  with  a  brief  demonstration  of  the  general  laws  of  the  Theory  of  Prob.,  and  then 
establishes  his  theorem.  Dr.  Price  added  :  An  Appendix  containing  an  application  of 
the  foregoing  rules  to  some  particular  case. 

The  Phu,  TVans,  for  1764  [pub.  1765]  contains  a  memoir  :  A  Demonstration  of  the 
second  Rule  in  the  Essay  towards  the  solution  of  a  Problem  in  the  Doctrine  of  Chances^  pub. 
in  the  Phil,  Trans.f  vol.  liii.,  communicated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Richard  Price  in  a  Letter  to 
Mr,  John  Canton^  M.A,^  F.R.S,  This  memoir  contains  Bayes'  demonstration  of  his 
principal  rule  for  approximation ;  and  some  investigations  by  Dr.  Price  which  also 
relate  to  the  subject  ofapproximation. 

In  the  Hist,  of  the  Berlin  Academy  for  1764  [pub.  1766]  was  a  further  memoir  by 
Euler :  Sur  Pcmantage  du  Banquier  au  Jeu  de  Pharaon,  Euler  here  merely  solves  the 
problems  which  had  been  already  solved  by  Montmort  and  N.  Bemouilli,  to  whom,  how- 
ever, he  makes  no  reference  [see  1751].  In  the  same  vol.  were  two  other  memoirs  on  the 
same  problem  by  Beguelin. 

In  the  Hist,  of  the  Berlin  Academy  for  1768  [pub.  1770]  there  is  a  contribution  from 
John  Bemouilli :  Mimoire  sur  un  Problhne  de  la  Doctrine  du  Hazard.  It  requires  no 
special  comment  here.     [Marriage.] 

In  1772  Mr.  Fenn  pub.  Calculations  and  Formula  for  determining  the  advantages  or 
disadvantages  of  Gamesters. 

In  the  Mimoirespar  divers  Savans  [vol.  vi.],  1774,  there  are  two  memoirs  by  Laplace. 
The  first :  Mimoire  sur  les  suites  ricurro-ricurrentes  et  sur  leurs  usages  dans  la  thiorie  des 
hazards.  The  author  considers  three  problems.  The  first  is  the  problem  of  the  duration 
of  play,  supposing  two  players  of  unequal  skill  and  unequal  capital.  Todhunter  says 
that  Laplace  rather  shows  how  the  problem  may  be  solved  than  actually  solves  it.  He 
begins  with  the  case  of  equal  skill  and  equal  capital,  and  then  passes  on  to  the  case  of 
unequal  skill.  He  does  not  actually  discuss  the  case  of  unequal  cap.,  but  intimates  that 
there  will  be  no  obstacle  except  the  length  of  the  process.  The  second  memoir  is  on 
Prob.    [Probabilities.] 

In  the  Select  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin  for  1 775  [pub.  1777]  there  is  a  paper 
by  Lagrange  which  treats  of  the  Theory  of  Chances.  The  5th  problem  therein  relates  to 
the  duration  of  play  in  the  case  in  which  one  player  has  unlimited  capital.  This  subject 
had  been  previously  treated  bv  De  Moivre. 

In  1776  was  pub.  anon.  Rejections  on  Gaming^  Annuities^  and  Usurious  Contracts;  and 
in  the  same  year  some  Essays  on  MaihemcUiccd  Subjects^  by  W.  Emerson,  including 
one  on  the  Laws  of  Chance.  "  Emerson's  work  would  be  most  dangerous  for  a  beginner, 
and  quite  useless  for  a  more  advanced  student." — Todhunter. 

In  1777  BufTon  pub.  his  Essai  d* ArithmHique  Morale.  Struck  by  the  remarkable 
speculations  of  Darnel  Bemouilli,.  on  the  subject  of  the  relative  gain  or  loss  at  play  on  the 
private  fortunes  of  the  players,  he  commenced  to  write  in  17TO,  and  pub.  in  1777,  that 
most  eloquent  and  impressive  attack  on  the  immorality,  the  danger,  and  the  vicious 
principle  of  government  gaming  tables,  and  contributed  perhaps  more  than  any  other  to  their 
gradual  extinction  in  some  countries,  and  the  disrepute  to  which  they  have  justly  fallen  in 
others.  ' '  The  Doctrine  of  Chances  (says  Mr.  Brown)  has  seldom  been  converted  to  a  more 
honourable  or  benevolent  purpose,  and  never  with  greater  eloquence  and  force."  The 
following  is  one  of  Buffon's  ingenious  ailments :  He  supposes  two  players  of  equal 
fortune,  and  that  each  stakes  hau  of  his  fortune.  He  says  that  the  player  who  wins  will 
increase  his  fortune  by  a  third,  and  the  player  who  loses  will  diminish  his  by  a  half; 
and  as  half  is  greater  than  a  third,  there  is  more  to  fear  from  loss  than  to  hope  from 
gain.  Other  writers,  as  we  have  seen,  have  touched  upon  this  same  consideration. 
[Mathematical  Expectation.]    [Money.] 

In  the  Sdect  Berlin  Memoirs  for  1780  [pub.  1782],  there  is  one  by  Herr  Prevost,  Sur 
les  principes  de  la  Thiorie  des  gains  fortuits.  This  simply  consists  of  an  attempted  criticism 
of  the  elementary  principles  laid  down  by  James  Bemouilli,  Huygens,  and  De  Moivre. 

In  the  Select  Memoirs  of  the  Berlin  Academy  for  1784  [pub.  1786]  there  is  one  by 
D' Anieres,  entitled  Reflexions  sur  les  Jeux  de  Hazard.  The  memoir  is  not  mathematical ; 
it  alludes  to  the  fact  that  games  of  hazard  are  prohibited  by  governments,  and  shows 
that  there  are  different  kinds  of  such  games,  namely,  those  in  which  a  man  may  ruin  his 
fortune,  and  those  which  cannot  produce  more  than  a  trilling  loss  in  any  case. —  Todhunter. 

In  1787  W.  Painter  pub.,  Guide  to  the  Lottery ;  or,  the  Laws  of  Chance.  In  the  same 
year  John  Johnson  pub.,  A  Complete  Abridgment  of  the  Laws  respecting  Gaming  and 
Usury,  with  Ad/udgal  Cases. 

In  1792  there  was  pub.  in  Paris,  in  connexion  witli  the  Encyclop/die  MAhodique,  a 
special  vol.  entitled  Dictionnaire  des  Jeux,  faisant  suite  cm  Tome  III.  des  Mathhnatiques. 
There  are  no  mathematical  investigations,  but  in  several  cases  the  numerical  values  of 
the  chances  are  given.   The  work  does  not  appear  to  have  been  completed. 
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In  the  Commentaries  of  the  Royal  Scientific  So.  of  Gottingen  (vol.  xii.)  for  the  year 
1793-4  [pub.  1796}  there  is  a  memoir  by  Ilerr  Trembley :  Disquisitio  Elementaris  circa 
Calculum  Probabilium^  wherein  are  discussed  nine  problems  in  Chance,  most  of  which 
had  been  dealt  with  by  De  Moivre.    [See  1802.] 

In  1795  the  Baron  Maseres  pub.  a  translation  into  English  of  the  fiunoos  Ars  Conjee^ 
tandi  of  James  BemouilU  ;  also  an  English  trans,  of  WcUliis  Algebra.  These  were  in- 
cluded in  a  vol.  of  reprints,  under  the  title  of  The  Doctrine  of  Permutations  and  Combiner 
tionsy  being  an  essential  and  fundamentcU  part  of  the  Doctrine  of  Chances ;  as  it  is  deH- 
vered  by  Mr,  James  Bemouilli  in  his  excellent  Treatise  on  the  Doctrine  of  Chances^  intHled 
Ars  Conjectandi,  and  by  the  celebrated  Dr,  John  fVallis,  of  Oxford^  in  a  tract  intitledjrom 
the  subject^  and  published  at  the  end  of  Jus  Treatise  on  Algebra  :.  In  the  former  of  which 
Treatise  is  contained  a  Demonstration  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton^ s  famous  Binomial  Theorem^ 
in  the  cases  of  Integral  powers^  and  of  the  Reciprocals  of  Integral  powers  ;  together  with 
some  other  useful  mathematical  tracts. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Berlin  Academy  for  1 80a  [pub.  1804]  is  a  further  paper  by  Herr 
Trembley  :  Observations  sur  le  calcul  dun  Jeu  de  Hazard,  The  game  considered  is 
that  of  IleZf  which  had  been  previously  considered  by  N.  Bemouilli  and  others. 

In  1808  an  article  appeared  in  Nicholson^ s  Journal  (xxi.  p.  204)  by  William  Saint : 
Remarks  on  the  Doctrines  of  Chance^  in  answer  to  Optimath, 

In  1 81 2  was  pub.  in  Paris :  Essais  MAaphysiques  et  Math^matiques  sur  le  Haadrd^ 
by  Francis  Corbaux. 

In  1814  Mr.  Wm.  Rouse  pub.'  The  Doctrine  of  Chances  ;  or^  the  Theory  of  Gaming: 
and  a  few  years  later  [prob.  aE>out  1820]  he  pub.,  7^  Doctrine  of  Chances;  or^  the  Theory 
of  Gaming  made  easy  to  every  person  acquainted  with  common  Arithmetic :  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  ccdculate  the  prob.  of  events  in  Lotteries,  Cards,  Horse-racing,  Dice,  etc,;  with  TahUs 
on  Chance  never  before  pub,,  which  from  mere  inspection  will  solve  a  great  variety  of  questions. 
As  we  cannot  fix  the  precise  date  of  the  pub.  of  the  last-named  work,  which  is  evidently 
only  an  enlargement  of  the  former  one,  we  shall  review  its  contents  at  this  point  The 
uses  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Doctrine  of  Chances  are  explained  by  Mr.  Rouse  as  follows : 

If,  for  a  moment,  sach  aa  imaginary  bdng  as  luck  is  allowed  to  influence  the  actions  of  men  (as  it 
seems  generally  amusing  to  believe),  yet  it  will  follow  to  be  equally  useful  to  know  the  laws  of  chance, 
as  they  teach  a  man  how  to  secure  to  himself  more  ways  of  this  said  luck  than  his  neighbour  or 
opponent,  who  may  know  nothing  of  these  laws  or  rules :  and  it  cannot  be  denied  by  Uie  advocates 
for  luck  that  if  one  man  has  five  ways  to  win  a  game,  and  another  only  two,  the  first  man  is  more 
likely  to  be  lucJ^  than  the  second. 

Now  the  laws  of  chance  are  nothing  more  than  rules  to  teach  a  person  how  many  different  ways 
there  are  to  obtain  an  object ;  and  if  he  finds  there  are  fifteen  ways,  divided  into  two  unequal  part^  as 
10  and  5,  has  he  not  a  great  advantage  over  his  opponent,  who,  if  he  is  ignorant  of  such  rules,  is  as 
likely  to  choose  one  part  as  another  ?  If  a  man  is  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  chance,  he  will  not  be 
compelled  to  take  that  side  which  has  most  chances  to  win  unless  he  likes  it ;  for  if  he  thinks  he  shall 
be  more  lucky  with  the  5  chances,  he  can  take  them,  and  leave  the  xo  chances  for  his  opponent,  whidi 
few  adversaries  will  object  to.  Therefore,  whether  luchf  or  no  luck^  it  must  be  neatly  useful  to  know 
the  laws  of  chance,  as  they  enable  a  i>erson  to  measure  his  advantage  or  disadvantage  in  any  event, 
and  teach  him  to  estimate  the  comparison  between  chance  and  design. 

Again,  advancing  upon  the  subject : 

Although  chance  is  generally  considered  to  be  •ffeei  without  dengn^  yet  throughout  universal 
nature  alfevonts  appear  to  be  governed  by  immutable  laws,  which  have  existed  from  the  beginning  of 
time,  whatever  partial  irregularities  may  arise ;  and  the  utmost  stretch  of  the  human  mina  has  oeea 
only  able  to  discover  a  few  of  those  laws  or  rules  by  which  the  phenomena  of  nature  appear  to  be 
governed;  but  the  great  first  cause  that  produced  those  laws  is  unknown  to  us. 

The  existence  of  our  species  and  the  near  equality  of  the  sexes,  which  have  continued  for  near  six 
thousand  years,  cannot  oe  called  effect  without  design;  and  yet  this  is  as  much  an  object  of  the 
doctrine  of  chances  as  any  event  depending  on  the  cast  of  a  die  or  the  combinations  of  cards  ;  for  if 
we  suppose  an  equality  of  chance,  whether  the  next  child  to  be  bom  will  be  a  boy  or  a  girl,  the 
chances  are  3  to  x  against  the  first  two  children  being  boys  :  as  there  may  be  bom  either  boy  and  ooy, 

S'rl  and  girl,  boy  and  girl,  or  girl  and  boy,  being[  four  wajrs,  and  only  one  of  them  for  boy  aqd  boy; 
erefore  3  chances  to  x  against  the  event  happening :  the  same  as  thrgwing  a  die  or  a  countor  with 
two  faces,  a  rod  and  a  black  one ;  the  chances  are  3  to  x  against  two  red  faces  coming  up  in  two 
throws ;  and  ufton  the  same  supposition  of  equality  it  can  be  oemonstrated  that  the  odds  are  772  to 
25a  that  in  so  births  there  will  not  be  exactly  xo  boys  and  xo  girls ;  yet  (although  partial  inequalities 
may  and  do  arise  in  any  assignable  number  of  births,  and  which  seem  to  imply  cnance),  it  must  be 
admitted  it  was  originally  dengned  that  the  whole  should  be  govemcd  by  this  ratio  of  equalitv,  or 
nearly  so,  ages  before  men  began  to  think  of  the  philosophy  of  causes,  or  had  discovered  any  of  those 
laws  or  mles  of  nature^  all  of  which  existed  from  the  beginning,  and  will  remain  through  time,  whether 
the  mind  of  man  has  discovered  thenuor  not.    pp.  vii.  and  viii. 

In  1819  an  art.  on  Chance  appeared  in  Rees*  Cyclo,  This  was  written  by  Mr.  W.  Morgan. 

In  1824  Mr.  Francis  Corbaux  pub.  An  Inquiry  into  the  National  Debt,  and  into  the 
Means  and  Prospects  of  its  Redemption ;  with  an  Appendix  on  State  Lotteries,  and  new 
Illustrations  of  the  Doctrine  of  Chances, 

In  1828  Mr.  [now  Sir]  John  Wm.  Lubbock  read  before  the  Cambridge  Philosophical 
So.  a  paper :  On  the  Calculation  of  Annu.^andon  some  questions  in  the  Theory  of  Chances. 
The  paper  was  printed  in  the  Trans,  of  that  So.,  and  has  been  reprinted  in  the  Assu. 
Mag,  [vol.  v.,  p.  197].  It  is  of  a  purely  scientific  character ;  but  we  have  had  occasion  to 
quote  from  it  in  these  pages. 

In  1853  there  was  was  pub.  in  Paris  :  Traiti  du  Trente-quarante,  contenant  des  analyses 
et  des  f aits  pratiques  du  plus  haul  intJrft  suivis  d'une  collection  deplus  de  40^000  coups  de 
Banque,    Chaque  operation  donne  le  dessin  des  figures  appliquks  et  P importance  des  riisul' 
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tats.     Par  G.  Qregoire,  Membre  de  plusieurs  soci^t^s,  Auteur  du  Matmd  tkiarique  et 
pratique  du  yeu  de  Dames  d  la  Polonaise, 

In  1855  Dr.  W.  A.  Guy  read  before  the  Inst,  of  Act.  a  paper  :  The  analogy  existing 
between  the  aggregate  effects  of  the  operations  of  the  Human  Will,  and  the  Results  commonly 
attributed  to  Chance,  This  paper  is  printed  in  the  Assu,  Mag.  [vol.  v.  p.  315],  and  will 
be  more  particularly  spoken  of  under  Human  Will. 

In  1856  there  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science  ^  paper :  On  the  Applica- 
tion of  the  Doctrine  of  Chances  as  it  regards  the  subdivision  of  risks.  This  paper  is  re- 
printed in  the  Assu,  Mag,  [vol.  vi.  p.  287].  It  will  be  referred  to  more  particularly 
under  Risks,  Theory  op. 

In  1865  was  pub.  by  Prof.  Todhunter,  A  Hist,  of  the  Mathematical  Theory  of  Prob, 
from  the  time  of  Pascal  to  thai  of  Laplcue,     It  is  from  this  work  that  we  have  frequently 
quoted  in  the  present  arL 

As  we  have  already  said,  it  was  out  of  the  earlier  investigations  of  the  Law  of  Chances, 
that  the  Theory  of  Prob.  was  enunciated.  The  teachings  of  this  latter  theory  were  soon 
applied,  with  the  greatest  advantage,  to  the  development  of  the  Science  of  Life  Con- 
tingencies; hence,  in  our  art  upon  Life  Contingencies,  and  upon  Probabilities, 
many  of  the  writers  whose  works  have  been  here  mentioned  will  be  met  with  again. 

CHANDLER,  S.  C,  Jun.,  Act  of  Continental  L.,  N.Y.  In  1872  he  contributed  to  the 
Spectator  Ins.  Journal  of  N.Y.  a  paper.  On  the  Law  of  the  Ages  at  which  L,  Ins,  are 
Effected,  This  paper  [reprinted  in  Assu,  Mae,  vol.  xvii.  p.  56]  possesses  very  considerable 
interest ;  and  we  shall  speak  of  it  more  particularly.    [Insured  Life.] 

CHANGE  OF  Name. — See  Name,  Change  of. 

CHANGE  OF  Venue. — In  the  case  of  McLaughlin  v.  Royal  Exchange  Assu.  Corp.,  which 
came  before  the  Irish  Courts  in  1844,  motion  was  made  for  a  Change  of  Venue  to  the 
county  where  the  fire  occurred.  The  motion  was  supported  by  an  affidavit  setting  forth  : 
"That  to  enable  the  defendants  to  bring  their  defence  fairly  and  fully  before  a  jury,  it 
will  be  necessary  that  the  said  jury,  or  some  of  them,  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
viewing  the  shop  in  which  the  said  fire  took  place,''  etc.  The  affidavit  was  held  insufficient, 
inasmuch  as  it  did  not  state  why  such  a  new  was  necessary  to  the  defence. 

In  a  previous  case,  McDonnel  v.  Carr  ( I032),  on  a  similar  affidavit,  the  venue  was  changed. 

CHANGE  OF  Voyage. — A  Change  of  Voyage  takes  place  when,  either  before  or  after 
sailing,  the  assured  definitively  abandons  sdl  thought  of  proceeding  to  the  port  of  desti- 
nation set  down  in  the  poL — Casaregis. 

The  great  distinction  between  a  deviation  and  a  change  or  abandonment *^of  voyage  is, 
that  in  the  former  the  orig.  voyage,  as  described  in  the  pol.,  is  not  given  up  or  lost  sight 
of,  while  in  the  latter  it  is. 

A  Deviation,  says  Chancellor  Kent,  is  not  a  change  of  the  voyage,  but  of  the  proper 
and  usual  course  of  performing  it. 

The  effisct  of  a  Change  of  v  oyage  is  to  discharge  from  all  liability  on  the  pol.  from 
the  moment  the  purpose  of  so  changing  the  voyage  is  definitively  formed.  Hence  if  the 
purpose  of  changing  the  voyage  be  fixed  before  the  commencement  of  the  risk,  the  pol. 
is  void  ab  initio,  and  the  risk  never  attaches  ;  or,  if  it  be  not  formed  till  after  the  ship  has 
sailed,  the  underwriter  is  discharged  from  all  liability  for  losses  which  may  accrue  sub- 
sequently to  its  having  been  formed,  although  such  loss  thay  take  place  while  the-  ship  is  on 
the  track  common  both  to  the  voyage  ins.  and  to  that  which  is  substituted  for  it — Amould. 
The  Marine  Ins.  Ordin.  of  />»«^tf  provides  to  the  same  effisct. 

CHAPLINy  Frederick,  Sec.  Lond.  branch  of  Edinburgh  L.,  which  position  he  has 
occupied  since  1 85 1.  He  was  at  first  associated  with  Mr.  Stainforth,  the  Resident 
Director  of  the  Co.  in  Lond. 

CHARGE. — To  lay  a  duty  upon  any  one  ;  to  acquaint  any  with  the  nature  of  their  duty — as 
a  judge  charging  a  jury.  An  act  done,  binding  on  the  party  who  does  it — as  a  borrower 
"charging"  his  lands  by  way  of  security;  hence,  when  the  advance  is  repaid,  a 
"discharge "  becomes  necessary. 

CHARGES  [a  term  used  in  Marine  Ins.]. — These  are  expenses  applicable  to  a  particular 
interest,  as  to  the  ship  alone,  or  the  cargo  alone.  They  are  incidental  to  "total  loss,"  and 
to  "average";  and  the  liability  of  the  underwriter  to  contribute  to  them  is  properly 
dependent  upon  his  liability  for  the  loss  which  has  occasioned  them,  or  to  avoid  which 
they  have  been  incurred.  This,  on  the  general  rule  that  "the  accessory  follows  its 
principal." — Mc Arthur, 

CHARITABLE  Purposes. — Life  Ins.  has  often  been  propounded  as  a  means  of  aiding 
Charitable  and  Benevolent  objects.  The  earliest  instance  of  this  character  we  have  met 
with  is  by  way  of  appendix  to  the  Proposal  for  Estab,  a  Perpetual  Assu,  Office,  pub. 
early  in  the  i8th  century,  and  is  as  follows : 

A  Charitable  Proposal  for  the  augmentation  of  tmall  Vicarages  and  for  Erecting  of  Publick 
Libraries  and  Fcee  Schools  for  the  Education  of  Poor  Children  in  all  the  Counties  of  England,  or  for 
any  other  Charitable  Use. 

That  any  number  of  persons  may  ioin  in  their  contributions  and  pay  £6  a  year,  jointly,  during 
the  life  of  any  man  or  woman  they  shall  name,  provided  the  person  named  be  not  aboye  55  years  of 
age ;  and  when  the  person  dies  upon  whose  life  thejy  paid  the  money,  tiie  said  Contributors  shall  be 
entitled  to  an  equal  dividend  of  £xo,ooo,  together  with  other  advantages,  besides  ;|^3  out  of  every  £6 
which  they  shall  have  paid  into  the  office. 
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That  the  said  contriboton  shall  dispose  and  order  all  or  any  part  of  the  money  arising  from  sadi 
claim  or  claims,  to  any  church,  school,  or  library,  etc.,  as  they  uiemselves  shall  jadm  fit. 

That  for  the  encouragement  of  so  charitable  and  good  a  work,  the  master  of  toe  office  will  and 
does  hereby  relinquish  the  ^^3  p.c.  drawback  mentioned  in  article  29,  to  any  person  or  persons  who 
shall  subscribe  upon  a  charitable  account ;  and  the  said  ^^3  shall  be  wholly  and  solelv  appropriated 
and  apply'd  to  the  uses  above  mentioned  as  the  several  Contributors  of  each  ^6  shall  think  fit. 

'Tis  hoped  the  nobility  and  gentry — especially  the  dignified  clergy — will  readily  promote  and 
encourage  so  good,  so  useful,  so  beneficial,  and  so  charitable  a  design. 

If  sixty  persons  will  join  and  pay  but  as.  each  per  ann.  upon  the  life  of  ike  present  incumbent  of 
any  parisk,  or  any  otker  person^  partly  for  tke  benefit  of  tke  present  incumbenfs  fafnily  after  kit 
decease,  and  partly  for  tke  benefit  of  ku  successors,  as  tke  contributors  skall  tkinJs  fitf  wkat  noble 
acts  of  ckarity  migkt  tkey  do  at  a  small  expense.    So  if  tkirty. — ^A.S.     [Providknt  Funds.] 

CHARITABLE  So.  at  Lond.  Stone. — This  was  an  office  founded  for  granting  apprenticeship 
ins.,  marriage  ins.,  and  service  ins.     It  has  been  spoken  of  under  Uiose  several  heads. 

CHARITABLE  So.,  at  Golden  Heart,  near  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  West  Smithfield. — 
This  is  one  of  the  numerous  so-called  ins.  projects  designated  as  "  Little  Goes,"  founded 
in  the  reipn  of  Queen  Anne.    Its  date  appears  to  be  1712.     [Gambling  Ins.] 

CHARLESTON^  South  Carolina. — This  city  has  suffered  very  severely  from  fire  on 
several  occasions,  viz. — 1778,  property  of  the  value  of  ;^ioo,ooo  ¥ras  destroyed.  1796, 
300  houses  were  destroyed.  183S,  there  were  destroyed  1 158  buildings,  covering  145 
acres  of  ground.  1 861,  large  fire  occasioned  by  the  bombardment  of  the  city,  Dec.  1861, 
by  the  Federals :  property  of  the  estimated  value  of  ;f  1,600,000  destroyed.  Several 
English  offices  formerly  carried  on  a  large  and  profitable  bus.  in  this  city;  but  during  the 
recent  war  they  nearly  all  closed  their  agencies. 

CHARLONy  M.,  Man.  of  Spanish  Pfumix,  Madrid.— A  paper  of  his,  On  a  method  of 
obtaining  DeMowris  formula  in  the  simplest  terms,  was  communicated  in  1 869  to  the 
Assu.  Map.  [vol.  xv.  p.  141]  by  Herr  Pimentel,  Prof,  of  Mathematics  at  the  Hague.         , 

CHARLTONi  Edward,  was  Sec.  oi  Albion  Life  ifor  some  years  ;  he  retired  about  1848. 

CHARTER. — An  evidence  of  things  done  between  man  and  man,  as  a  Charter-party ;  also 
a  Statute  or  Act  of  Pari.  A  "  Royal  Charter"  is  a  written  instrument  glinting  certain 
privileges  or  exemptions  to  towns,  corporations,  or  bodies  politic.  They  generally  there- 
lore  create  a  monopoly.  Regarding  the  precise  effect  of  a  charter  upon  the  legal  con- 
stitution of  an  ins.  or  other  co.  we  shall  spealf  of  uhder  Incorporation. 

In  the  early  davs  of  ins.  asso.  the  only  appreciable  way  of  obtaining  a  legal  constitution 
was  by  means  of  direct  Charter  from  the  Crown  or  from  Parliament  The  difficulties  of 
obtaining  these  will  be  better  appreciated  after  the  reader  has  consulted  our  art.,  Marine 
Insurance,  Hist.  of.  It  wui  suffice  here  to  state  that  they  frequently  were  only  ob- 
tained after  years  of  litigation,  or,  as  in  two  very  famous  instances,  by  payment  of  Laige 
sums  of  monev.  The  obstacles  were  so  great  that  many  of  the  most  powerful  companies 
shrank  from  tne  attempt  Others  more  brave  were  defeated.  See  Equitable  Society. 
The  first  Charter  obtained  by  any  ins.  asso.  was  that  granted  to  the  Amicable  by  Queoi 
Anne,  in  1706  ;  then  followed  the  Lond.  Assu.  and  the  Royal  Excliangem  1720;  and 
but  very  few  have  since  obtained  the  privilege,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  and  Scotch 
Cos.,  where  a  different  state  of  the  law  granted  facilities  for  incorp.  by  Charter.  [Incor- 
poration.]   [Legislation  for  Ins.  Asso.] 

CHARTER-PARTY. — An  a^eement  in  writing,  sometimes  under  seal,  by  which  a  shipowner 

agrees  to  let  an  entire  ship,  or  the  principal  part  thereof,  to  a  merchant,  for  the  carriage  of 

goods  on  a  specified  voyage,  or  during  a  specified  period,  for  a  sum  of  money  which  the 

merchant  agrees  to  pay  as  freight  for  their  carriage.     By  such  an  agreement  the  ship  is 

said  to  be  chartered  \.q  the  merchant,  who  is  called  the  charterer.    There  are  certain  terms 

usually  to  be  found  in  all  Charter-parties,  viz.  a  statement  of  the  burden  [capacity]  of 

the  ship,  an  undertaking  by  the  shipowner,  that  the  ship  being  seaworthy  and  furnished 

with  necessaries,  shall  be  readv  by  a  certain  day  to  receive  the  cargo,  shall  sail  when 

loaded,  and  deliver  her  cargo  at  her  port  of  destination— which  may  be  one  of  several  ports 

to   be  in  due  course  indicated  (the  act  of  God  or  the  King's  enemies  excepted) :  the 

charterer,  undertaking  to  load  and  unload  the  ship  within  a  certain  number  of  days,  called 

the  lay,  or  running  days  ;  ^d  if  he  detains  her  longer,  to  pay  demurrage,  i.e.  a  certain 

sum  of  money  for  each  extra  day ;  and  also  to  pay  the  freight  agreed. 

Charter-parties  are  said  to  have  been  first  used  in  England  abaut  A.D.  1243.     The  term 

is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Lat.  Charta  partita,  a  divided  charter,  because  orig.  there 

was  only  one  instrument  made  for  both  parties ;  this  was  cut  in  two,  each  taking  a  portion ;  and 

these  parts  were  joined  on  the  return  ot  the  ship,  in  token  that  each  had  performed  his  part. 

Many  complicated  legal  points  arise  in   connexion  with  Charter-parties;   and  their 

conditions  vary  with  the  vaiving  circumstances  of  each  particular  voyage.     We  have 

only  to  consider  them  in  relation  to  the  contract  of  marine  ins.,  of  which  they  very 

frequently  form  the  basis. 

The  following  is  the  most  simple  form  of  Charter-party  ;  from  that  they  extend  to  every 

conceivable  variation ; 

This  Charter-party  indented,  made  etc.,  between  A.B.,  etc..  mariner,  matter,  and  owner  of  the 
g-ood  ship  or  vessel,  called  etc.,  now  riding  at  anchor,  etc.,  of  the  harden  of  200  tons,  or  thereabouts, 
of  the  one  part,  ana  CD.  of  etc.,  merchant,  of  the  other  part,  witnesseth.  That  the  said  AJB.^  for  the 
consideration  hereinafter  mentioned,  hath  granted  and  to  freight  letten,  and  by  these  presents  doth 
grant  and  to  freight  let,  unto  the  said  CZ>.,  his  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  the  whole 
tonnage  of  the  hold,  stem-sheets,  and  half-deck  of  the  said  ship  or  vessel,  called,  etc.,  firom  the  port 
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of  London  to  etc.,  in  a  voyage  to  be  made  by  the  said  A.B.  with  the  said  ship,  in  manner  hereinafter 
mentioned  (that  is  to  say),  to  sail  with  the  nrst  fair  wind  and  weather  that  shall  happen  after,  etc., 
next,  from  the  port  of  Xondon  with  the  goods  and  merchandize  of  the  said  CD.,  of  his  factors  or 
assigns,  on  boara^  to  etc.,  aforesaid  (the  act  of  God^  the  Queen's  enemies,  fire,  and  all  and  every  other 

r  dangers  and  accidents  of  the  seas,  rivers,  and  navigation,  of  whatever  nature  and  kind,  in  so  far  as 

ships  are  liable  thereto,  during  the  said  voyage,  always  excepted),  and  there  unlade  and  msike  discharge 
of  the  said  goods  and  merchandizes ;  ana  a^o  shall  there  take  into  and  on  board  the  said  ship  again 
the  goods  and  merchandizes  of  the  said  CD.f  his  factors  or  assigns,  and  shall  then  return  to  tne  port 
of  London  with  the  said  goods,  in  the  space  of,  etc.,  limited  for  the  end  of  the  said  voyage.    In  con' 

\  sideration  whereof,  the  said  c.^.,  for  himself,  his  executors,  and  administrators,  doui  covenant, 

promise,  and  grant,  to  and  with  the  said  A.B.^  his  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  by  these 
presents,  that  the  said  C/7.,  his  executors,  administrators,  factors,  or  assigns,  shall  and  will  well  and 
truly  paVf  or  cause  to  be  paid,  unto  the  said  A  .JB..  his  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  for  the 
freight  01  the  said  ship  and  goods,  the  sum  of  etc.  (or  so  much  per  tonj,  within  twenty-one  days  after 

w  the  said  ship  arrived,  and  gfiodi  returned,  and  discharged  at  the  port  01  London  aforesaid,  for  the  end 

of  the  said  voyage;  and  also  shall  and  will  pay  for  demurrage  (If  any  shall  be  by  default  of  him,  the 
said  CZP.,  his  factors  or  assigns)  the  sum  of  etc.,  per  day,  daily,  and  every  day,  as  the  same  shall 
grow  due.  And  the  said  A^.j  for  himself,  his  executors,  and  administrators,  doth  covenant,  promise, 
and  grant,  to  and  with  the  said  CJ}.,  his  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  by  these  presents, 
.  that  the  said  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  ready  at  the  port  of  London  to  take  in  goods  by  tne  said  CD.y  on 
or  before  etc.,  next  coming.  And  the  said  C.^.,  for  himself,  his  etc.,  doth  covenant  and  promise, 
within  zo  days  after  the  said  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  thus  ready,  to  have  his  goods  on  board  the  said 
ship,  to  proceed  on  the  said  voyage ;  and  also,  on  arrival  of  the  said  ship,  etc.,  within  etc.  days,  to 
have  his  goods  ready  to  put  cm  board  the  said  ship,  to  return  on  the  said  voyage.  And  the  said  A.B.. 
for  himself,  his  executors  and  administrators,  doth  farther  covenant  and  grant,  to  and  with  the  said 
CD.,  his  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  that  the  said  ship  or  vessel  now  is,  and  at  all  times 

\  during  the  voyai^  shall  be,  to  the  best  endeavour  of  htm,  the  said  A.B.,  his  executors  and  adminis- 

trators, and  at  his  and  their  own  proper  costs  and  charges,^  in  all  things  made  and  kei>t  sti£P,  staunch, 
strong,  well  apparelled,  ftimishea,  and  provided,  as  well  with  men  and  mariners  sufficient  and  able  to 
sail,  guide,  ana  govern  the  said  ship,  as  with  all  manner  of  rigging,  boats,  tackle,  and  apparel, 
furniture,  i>rovision,  and  appurtenances^  fitting  and  necessary  for  the  said  men  and  mariners,  and  for 

''  the  said  ship  during  the  voyage  aforesaid-    In  witness,  etc. 

In  181 5  by  the  55  Geo.  III.  c.  184,  the  stamp  duty  on  Charter-parties  was  fixed  at 
35x.,  with  add.  if  the  number  of  words  exceeded  2160.  In  1842  by  the  5  &  6  Vict  c.  79, 
the  duty  was  reduced  to  5^.,  but  with  a  wide  definition  as  to  what  constituted  a  Charter- 
^.  party.     In  1865  by  28  8c  29  Vict.  c.  96,  the  duty  was  reduced  to  6d. 

CHARTERED  Ship..— A  ship  hured  or  freighted. 

CHARTERER. — A  person  who  charters  or  hires  a  ship  for  a  voyage,  or  for  a  certain  period. 

CHEMICAL  Processes,  Fires  by. — Fire  losses  resulting  from  Chemical  Processes  are  not 

u  covered  by  F.  ins.  pol.,  unless  a  special  proposal  has  been  submitted  to  the  office;  special 

rates  paid ;  and  a  special  pol.  issued.    [Manufacturing  Processes.] 

CHEMICAL  Products. — Before  the  Pari.  Committee  on  Fire  Protection  which  sat  in  1867, 

Prof.  Lyon  Playfair  was  examined  at  much  length  respecting  the  tendency  of  particular 

chemiou  products  to  explode.     They  were  classified  by  him  as  follows  : 

Highly  Dangeroux. — Gunpowder,  gun-cotton,  nitro-glycerine,  alcohol,  ether,  camphene,  sulphide 
of  carbon,  naphtha,  benzole,  phospnorus,  turpentine,  petroleum,  and  all  burning  oils  oelow  the  legal 
firing  point  imposed  by  the  Act  of  Pari.,  namely,  100  degrees. 

Less  Dangerous, — Sulphur,  pyrites,  vegetable  and  animal  oils,  and  fats,  all  burning  oils  with  a  firing 
^  point  above  120  or  130  degrees  (130  is  usually  taken) ;  bees-wax,  paramn-waz,  candles,  lubricating 

oils,  greases,  pitch,  and  bitumens. 

Least  Dangerous. — Coals,  charcoal,  and  other  fuels ;  vegetable  fibres,  and  fabrics  made  firom  them, 
such  as  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  and  jute. 

Some  substances,  such  as  alcohol,  camphene,  naphtha,  and  so  on,  take  fire  at  common 
y  temperatures,  and  in  one  respect  are  more  dangerous  than  gunpowder :  for  they  will  of 

themselves  travel  to  flame,  while  in  order  to  efiect  explosion  fire  must  be  carried  to  gun- 
powder.   The  vapour  of  these  volatile  bodies  will  find  its  way  to  flame,  or  fire,  at  a  con- 
siderable distance.    The  Professor  declared  that  much  of  the  petroleum  sold  in  shops 
t  becomes  inflammable  at  a  temperature  ranging  from  70  to  100  degrees.     His  knowledge 

of  the  spontaneous  ignition  of  such  bodies  was  thus  illustrated : — 

Are  you  aware  of  any  great  fire  having  taken  place  from  the  ignition  of  those  substances  ? — Yes ; 
numerous  fires  from  gunpowder  and  gun-cotton,  and  other  substances  which  are  inflammable.    But 

^  I  will  give  you  some  illustrations.    The  great  fire  at  Now  York,  on  the  xoth  of  December,  2853,  took 

place  originally  from  a  lamp  being  brought  near  some  camphene  in  a  printer's  warehouse ;  and  the  fire 
m  the  '*  Amazon,"  the  famous  ship  that  was  burnt,  is  supposed  by  Prof.  Graham  to  have  resulted  from 
turpentine  being  kept  in  a  storehouse  a  little  above  the  boiler ;  turpentine  emitting  a  volatile  vapour 
at  xzo  dcpjees.  There  was  a  great  fire  about  1849  °^  ^  large  American  steamer,  where  almost  evety- 
body  penshed,which  arose  from  the  explosion  of  a  turpentine  can  that  was  placed  near  the  funnel  of 

^  the  steam  engine.    These  volatile  oils  expand  at  the  rate  of  x  in  30  in  a  temperature  of  60  degrees ; 

that  is  to  say.  between  40  degrees  and  blood-heat,  and  they  are  apt  to  break  the  cans  when  heated. 
There  are  such  numerous  cases  of  accidents  from  petroleum  and  burning  oils  below  the  standard,  tiiat 
I  will  only  mention  one  or  two  of  the  large  instances  of  fires.  Take  the  case  of  the  "  Lottv  Sleigh  "  at 
Liverpool,  on  the  x5th  of  January,  1864 ;  that  was  a  gunpowder  vessel,  coiitaining  xi|  tons.    The 

I  captam  was  trimming  a  lamp  with  bad  oil ;  the  flame  communicated  to  the  canister  from  which  he 

was  trimming  the  lamp  and  set  the  vessel  on  fire  ;  the  crew  all  fled  from  the  ship,  and  it  exploded. 

The  flame  was  communicated  to  the  canister  on  account  of  the  vapour  issuing  from  the  canister 
travelling  to  the  lamp  ? — Yes.  Then  there  was  the  celebrated  burning  of  the  cathedral  in  Santiago, 
where  2000  persons,  principally  women^  perished ;  that  resulted  from  some  of  the  oil  cominsf  over  £be 
lamp  on  some  drapery ;  and  as  that  oil  was  self-asc»ndable  at  common  temperatures,  the  nre  ran  up 

\  and  communicated  to  the  other  lamps. 

Can  you  give  an  instance  to  the  Committee  of  any  case  where  there  was  a  great  fire  where 
vegetable  oils  and  tallow  were  burnt  I — ^The  famous  Tooley-street  fire  is  a  case  of  Uxis  kind.  When 
they  were  thoroughly  heated,  large  masses  of  tallow  and  oil  floated  down  the  river  and  set  fire  to  the 
shipping,  which  snowed  Uiat  when  they  were  thoroughly  heated  they  would  bum  on  the  top  of  the 

P  water. 
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He  had  no  doubt  that  rags  that  have  been  used  in  wiping  petroleum  lamps  and  then 
thrown  aside  are  a  fertile  source  of  fires.  He  had  even  known  instances  in  which  useless 
butter  rags  from  the  casks  have  taken  fire  in  24  hours,  by  being  put  tc^ether  in  a  heap. 
Saltpetre,  nitrate  of  soda,  chlorate  of  potash,  manganese,  and  bichromate  of  potasn, 
form  his  last  class  of  fire  promoters.  The  use  of  oil  lamps  has  much  increased  in  con- 
sequence of  the  extent  of  oil  production  having  lowered  the  price.  [Mineral  Oils.] 
CHEMISTS  AND  Druggists. — ^By  Letters  Patent  under  the  Great  Seal  granted  by  Tames  I., 
A.D.  161 6,  all  persons  *' brought  up  and  skilful  in  the  art,  mystery,  or  faculty  of  Apothe- 
caries, and  exercising  the  same  art,  mystery,  or  faculty,  Uien  beiog  Freemen  of  the 
mystery  of  Grocers  of  the  City  of  Lond.,  or  b^ng  Freemen  of  any  other  art,  mystery,  or 
faculty  in  the  said  City  of  Lond.  (so  as  they  had  been  brought  up  and  were  expert  in  the 
art  and  mystery  of  Apothecaries),  and  they  and  all  such  men  of  the  said  art  and  mystery 
of  Apothecaries  in  the  said  City  of  Lond.  and  suburbs  of  the  same,  and  within  7  miles 
of  the  said  City,  might  and  should  be  one  body  corporate,"  under  the  title  of  "The  master, 
wardens,  and  so.  of  the  art  and  mystery  of  Apothecaries  of  the  City  of  Lond." — with 
certain  powers  therein  appointed.  In  181 5,.  by  the  55  Geo.  IH.  c  194,  certain  of  these 
powers  were  repealed  and  amended ;  and  new  powers  were  granted,  under  which  the 
master  and  wardens  may  as  often  as  th^  see  fit,  in  the  daytime,  enter  the  shop  of  any 
person  using  the  said  art  or  mystery  in  England  and  Wales,  *'  and  shall  and  may  search, 
survey,  prove,  and  determine  if  the  medicines,  simple  or  compound,  wares,  drugs,  or  any 
thing  or  things  whatsoever  therein  contained,  and  belonging  to  the  art  or  mystery  of 
Apothecaries  foresaid,  be  wholesome,  meet  and  fit  for  the  cure,  health  and  ease  of  His 
Majest^s  subjects  ;  and  aU  and  everv  such  medicines,  wares,  drugs,  and  all  other  things 
belonging  to  the  aforesaid  art,  which  thev  shall  find,  unlawful,  deceitfiU,  stale,  unwhole- 
some, corrupt,  pernicious,  or  hurtful,  shall  and  may  bum  or  otherwise  destroy ;"  and  may 
impose  penalties.  [Adulteration.] 
The  Pharmacy  Act,  1868—31  &  32  Vict.  c.  I2i— -enacts  (sec.  n)  that : 
Every  registrar  of  deaths  in  Gt.  Brit.,  on  receiving^  notice  of  the  death  of  any  pharmacentical 
chemist,  or  chemist  and  druggist,  shall  forthwith  transmit  by  post  to  the  registrar  nnder  the  Pharmacy 
Act  a  certificate  under  his  own  hand  of  such  death,  with  the  particulars  of  the  time  and  place  <n 
death ;  and  on  the  receipt  of  such  certificate,  the  said  registrar  under  the  Pharmacy  Act  shall  erase  Uio 
name  of  such  deceased  pharmaceutical  chemist  or  chemist  and  dnigrist  from  the  register,  and  shall 
transmit  to  the  said  registrar  of  deaths  the  cost  of  such  certificate  and  transmission,  and  may  charga 
the  cost  thereof  as  an  expense  of  his  office. 

CHESHIRE^  Edward,  for  several  years  the  Assistant  Sec.  of  the  Inst,  of  Actuaries,  and  of 
the  Statistical  So.  In  1853  he  pub..  Results  of  the  Census  of  Gt.  Brit,  in  1851,  with  a 
Description  of  the  Machinery  and  Process  employed  to  obtain  the  Return.  A  wdl-written 
and  most  instructive  pamph. 
CHESSHYRE,  James  W.,  Banker,  Hertford,  founded  in  1848  the  County  Hail  Storm  Ins. 
Ca,  a  most  successful  institution.  In  1849  he  founded  the  County  Mutual  L.,  of  whidi 
he  became  and  remained  Man.-Director  until  its  amalg.  In  1865  he  founded,  in  con- 
junction, with  the  late  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  the  County  Cattle  Ins.  Co. 
CHESSHYREy  John  C,  was  Sec  of  County  Cattle  las.  Co.  fiom  its  commencement  in 

1865,  down  to  the  date  of  its  passing  into  liq. 
CHESt  (Thorax), — An  old  English  term,  commoidy  traced  to  Latin  and  Greek  words  of 
the  same  import     '*  When  it  is  considered  that  the  same  word  was  anciently  used  for  a 
basket,  the  appropriation  of  it  to  the  human  thorax  will  appear  quite  natural  to  any  one 
who  has  ever  seen  a  skeleton." — Forbes, 
CHEST  Diseases. — ^These  will  be  spoken  of  under  their  proper  heads,  as  Asthma,  Lung 

Disease,  etc. ;  but  more  under  Respiration,  Diseases  of. 
CHESTER,  N.,  was  Sec.  of  Indemnity  Marine  horn  1844,  or  earlier,  down  to  1863. 
CHESTER. — PiXi  ancient  English  city,  known  to  the  Romans  as  Deva.  It  is  situate  at  the 
north-western  extremity  of  the  midland  district  In  147 1  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire. 
In  1862  its  Exchange  and  Town  Hall  were  burnt  Our  attention  is  chiefly  drawn  to  this 
city  here,  in  consequence  of  Dr.  Haygarth,  M.D.,  having  kept  a  r^[is.  of  mort.  obs. 
in  it  for  a  period  of  years,  1772  to  178 1  inclusive,  from  which  £)r.  Price  aiflerwards  con- 
structed the  Chester  T.  op  Mort. 

In  1774  Dr.  Haygarth  made  a  survey  of  the  city  with  great  care.  In  the  ten  parishes 
of  Chester,  including  the  suburbs,  there  were  found  to  be :  14,713  inhabitants.  3428 
£unilies.  Males,  6^7 ;  females,  8016.  Married,  4881 ;  widowers,  258  ;  widows,  736. 
Under  15,  4486 ;  above  70,  625.  Dead  of  the  smallpox  in  1774,  202  ;  recovered  the 
same  year,  1183 ;  ill  with  it  in  Jan.,  1775,  19  ;  not  had  it  in  Jan.,  1775,  io6a 

The  following  are  the  mean  details  shown  by  Dr.  Haygarth's  r^is.  The  regis,  was 
kept  on  a  plsi^  which  had  been  recommended  by  Dr.  Price  in  his  Obs,  on  Reversionary 
Payments: 

Births  in  the  10  years  1772-81  :  males,  2192;  females,  2115  ;  marriages,  1500,  or 
150  annually. 

Burials  (as  per  following  statement)      Males,  1939 

Died  between  birth  and  one  month         ,,         115 

,,  from  I  to  2  months  ,,  67 

»  »     2  to  3      „  „  38 

Died  from  birth  to  3  months  ,, 220 


Females 

2I5I 

9* 

80 

tt 

5» 

»} 

30 

161 
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J 


Died  from  birth  to  3  months 
,,      >)  3  to  o  months 

„      „         6  to  9     „ 
„      „  $  months  to  I  year 

Died  from  birth  to  one  year 

1  to    2  years 

2  to    3    „ 

3  to    4 

4  to    5 

5  to  10 
10  to  15 
15  to  20 


9> 


9> 


»» 


)» 


»> 


Died,  "  in  all,"  under  20  ^ears  of  age 
The  higher  ages  are  given  m  separate  1 
mider  one  T.  as  follows : 


Males, 

220 

Females,  161 

»> 

? 

64 

>» 

69 

>) 

67 

74 

f» 

t^ 

n          368 

»> 

„     181 

»> 

107 

127 

>> 

67 

77 

9> 

34 

53 

»f 

^i 

75 

)) 

28 

34 

» 

48 

53 

)l 

993 

„        968 

for  males 'and  females.     We  place  them  both 

« 

Malbs. 

Fbmalss. 

Age*. 

Bachelors. 

Husbands.  Widowers. 

ToUls. 

Maids. 

Wives. 

Widows. 

Totals. 

20  to  25 

50 

8 

0 

1^ 

3| 

13 

2 

1^ 

25  to  30 

30   . 

31 

I 

62 

28 

49 

3 

30  to  35 

'? 

29 

I 

49 

21 

^2 

% 

6s 

35  to  40 

16 

38 

5 

59 

7 

58 

71 

40  to  45 

12 

if 

6 

71 

II 

^ 

9 

'4 

45  to  50 

9 

7 

77 

14 

46 

16 

50  to  55 

II 

54 

14 

79 

16 

34 

21 

71 

55  to  60 

10 

49 

13 

72 

13 

32 

24 

^ 

60  to  65 

13 

63 

29 

105 

20 

II 

37 

116 

65  to  70 

7 

40 

17 

64 

9 

i^ 

83 

70  to  75 
75  to  80 
80  to  81 

10 

49 

40 

99 

19 

37 

86 

'42 

3 
I 

29 
9 

% 

fi 

18 

3 

20 
3 

70 
29 

108 

35 

81  to  82 

2 

I 

6 

9 

I 

0 

12 

!i 

82  to  83 

0 

4 

5 

9 

I 

2 

«5 

83  to  84 

0 

I 

2 

3 

I 

0 

10 

II 

84  to  85 

I 

2 

2 

•  5 

■      4 

6 

'i 

25 

85  to  86 

0 

4 

I 

i 

2 

0 

lO 

86  to  87 

87  to  88 

88  to  89 

0 

3 

5 

I 

0 

8 

9 

0 

I 

2 

3 

I 

0 

6 

2 

0 

2 

2 

4 

0 

2 

6 

89  to  90 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

6 

6 

90  to  91 

0 

2 

2 

4 

0 

0 

3 

3 

91  to  92 

0 
0 

0 

2 

I 
0 

I 
2 

I 

0 
0 

4 

2 

5 

92  to  93 

Age 

95  f 

2 

93  to  94 

0 

0 

I 

0 

I 

I 

94  

0 

I 

•I 

2 

96 

0 

1 

I 

97  

0 

0 

I 

H 

I 

0 

I 

99  

0 

0 

I 

98 

I 

3 

4 

106  

I 

0 

2 

99 

lOI 

102 
103 

0000 

I 
I 
I 
I 

I 
I 

I 
I 

Above  20 

195 

536 

203 

934 

235 

479 

456 

I171 

Under  20 

•  •  • 

•  •  « 

«•• 

993 

•  •  • 

•  ■  • 

•  •  ■ 

968 

1927 

.  2139 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  last  totals  do  not  agree  with  the  totals  previously  given. 
This  is  occasioned  by  the  fact  of  the  ages  of  24  persons  being  unknown,  and  therefore  they 
are  not  classed.     The  following  add.  explanation  is  also  given  by  Dr.  Price : 

Of  S2  females  above  the  age  of  80  who  died  at  Chester  in  1772,  the  Regis,  specifies  no  more  than  4 
of  them  were  maids,  and  14  of  them  widows,  who  died  between  80  and  90 :  and  that  the  remaining 
4  were  widows  who  aied  above  90.  Of  the  a  who  had  never  been  married,  x  has  been  supposed  to  die 
at  each  of  the  ages  81,  83,  84,  and  85.  Of  tne  x8  widows,  a  have  been  supposed  to  die  at  each  of  the 
a^es  between  80  and  88 ;  2  at  91 ;  x  at  93 ;  and  x  at  93.  It  was  proper  to  make  some  distribution  of 
this  kind ;  but  it  is  of  little  consequence  whethra'  it  is  right  or  wrong.  In  every  other  instance  the 
numbers  dying  at  every  age  have  been  taken  just  as  the  Regis,  hu  given  them. 
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The  number  of  widowers  in  the  city  in  1774  was  258 ;  of  widows,  736.  During  the 
9  years  1772-79  the  number  of  widowers  who  died  was  157  ;  of  widows,  390. 
CHESTER  Table  of  Mortality. — From  the  preceding  £Eicts  recorded  by  Dr.  Haygarth 
in  his  Regis.,  Dr.  Price  compiled  the  Chester  T,  of  Mort,  which  he  first  gave  to  the 
world  in  the  4th  ed.  of  \ns  Reversionary  Payments,  pub.  1783.  The  learned  compiler,  by 
wav  of  preface,  says : 

Cfhester  is  a  healthy  town,  of  moderate  stxe,  where  the  births  had  for  many  jears  a  little  exceeded 
the  burials ;  and  the  Re£^.  to  which  I  refer  had  the  peculiar  advantage  of  being  under  the  directioa 
of  Dr.  Hayrarth,  its  founder  as  well  as  conductor.  As  it  gives  an  accurate  account  of  the  distempess 
of  which  air  the  inhabitants  die  in  ever^  season,  and  at  every  age^  it  contains  much  physical  instruction ; 
but  my  views  led  me  only  to  take  notice  of  that  part  of  it  which  gives  the  law  according  to  which 
human  life  wastes  in  all  its  different  stages,  bo^  among  males  and  females. 

Here  is  the  Table.  The  "Expectations'*  were  not  included  in  the  orig.,  but  were 
afterwards  computed  quinquennially  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  difference  between 
male  and  female  life : 


Maus.            Fbmalbs. 

Malbs. 

LivingiDying 

ts. 

Age. 

Living. 

Dying 

Ezpec- 
'  Ution. 

Living. 

Dying 

Ezpec- 
'  Ution. 

Age. 

Living  Dying 

Ezpec- 
'  Ution. 

Ezpec- 
'  Utioo. 

0 

1927 

220 

2813 

2139 

161 

3327 

48 

590 

16 

783 

16 

3  mo. 

— 

75 

— 

64 

49 

574 

16 

767 

IS 

6  „ 

76 

— 

69 

SO 

558 

16 

17-64 

752 

IS 

20 -62 

9  » 

— 

^7 

— 

ig? 

51 

542 

16 

737 

14 

lyr. 

1489 

180 

1580 

52 

526 

16 

723 

14 

2yrs. 

1309 

107 

127 

S3 

510 

16 

709 

14 

3 

1202 

67 

'^S5 

77 

54 

494 

15 

695 

14 

4 

"35 

44 

1386 

53 

55 

479 

14 

1514 

681 

13 

1752 

s 

I  Id 

30 

43 '20 

1333 

30 

4744 

56 

465 

14 

668 

13 

6 

107 1 

H 

1303 

10 

59 

451 

14 

f5S 

13 

1 

1047 
1029 

18 
II 

1285 
1274 

II 
9 

437 
423 

\t 

642 
627 

IS 
IS 

9 

1018 

8 

1265 
1258 

7 

60 

^ 

19 

12-36 

612 

ao 

14*90 

10 

lOIO 

6 

41-92 

6 

45-17 

61 

22 

592 

25 

II 

1004 

5 

1252 

6 

62 

366 

22 

567 

25 

12 

999 

i 

1246 

7 

P 

344 

22 

542 

25 

13 

994 

1239 

I 

64 

322 

20 

S17 

21 

14 

988 

6 

1232 

!5 

302 

16 

10-79 

496 

17 

11*94 

IS 

982 

7 

38*05 

1224 

9 

4136 

66 

286 

13 

479 

^5 

16 

975 

9 

1215 

10 

^l 

273 

II 

464 

15 

17 

966 

10 

1205 

II 

68 

262 

II 

449 

16 

18 

956 

II 

1 194 

12 

69 

251 

13 

433 

20 

19 
20 

945 
934 

II 
II 

34-86 

1 182 
1171 

II 

10 

38*10 

70 
71 

238 
222 

16 
22 

8-05 

38J 

25 

30 

8-81 

21 

923 

II 

1 161 

10 

72 

200 

22 

358 

30 

22 

912 

12 

1151 

10 

73 

178 

21 

328 

30 

23 

900 

12 

1 141 

II 

74 

157 

18 

298 

27 

24 

888 

12 

1130 

12 

75 

139 

15 

7XX) 

271 

23 

714 

^1 

876 

13 

32*0 

1118 

16 

3478 

76 

124 

12 

248 

22 

26 

863 

13 

1 102 

16 

77 

112 

II 

226 

21 

'^ 

850 

13 

1086 

16 

78 

lOI 

II 

205 

21 

!37 

12 

1070 

16 

Z9 

90 

10 

184 

21 

29 

f^5 

II 

1054 

16 

8o- 

80 

10 

5  43 

163 

21 

5-20 

30 

814 

10 

29-25 

1038 

13 

3227 

81 

70 

10 

142 

21 

31 

804 

9 

1025 

13 

82 

60 

9 

121 

21 

32 

795 

10 

1012 

13 

!^ 

51 

8 

100 

21 

33 

785 

10 

999 

13 

!^ 

43 

7 

79 

18 

3+ 

775 

10 

986 

13 

!§ 

36 

6 

4*25 

61 

12 

4-8i 

P 

765 

II 

2597 

973 

14 

29*26 

86 

30 

S 

49 

8 

754 

II 

959 

H 

IS 

25 

4 

41 

6 

H 

743 

12 

945 

H 

21 

4 

35 

4 

38 

731 

12 

931 

H 

89 

17 

3 

31 

4 

39 

719 

13 

917 

IS 

90 

14 

3 

2*50 

27 

4 

346 

40 

706 

13 

22-92 

902 

IS 

2637 

91 

II 

3 

23 

4 

41 

693 

14 

887 

15 

92 

8 

3 

19 

4 

42 

679 

14 

57* 

IS 

93 

5 

2 

IS 

4 

43 

665 

15 

557 

14 

94 

3 

2 

II 

4 

44 

650 

15 

1^2 

15 

95 

I 

I 

7 

3 

^5 

635 

15 

20 '20 

828 

IS 

2350 

96 

— 

— 

4 

3 

46 

620 

15 

813 

15 

97 

— 

— 

I 

I 

47 

60s 

15 

798 

15 
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Dr.  Price  points  ont  that  in  this,  as  in  the  preceding  T.  from  Dr.  Haygarth*s  regis., 
there  are  several  irregularities  in  the  decrease  of  the  prob.  of  the  duration  of  life,  which 
would  not  have  taken  place  had  the  obs.  been  made  on  a  larger  body  of  people  or  for  a 
longer  period  of  years  ;  "  but  they  do  not  much  affect  the  correctness  of  the  expectations 
and  values  of  lives  [annuities]  deducible  from  these  T.,  except  at  the  extremity  of  life, 
after  the  age  of  80  or  85."    He  continues  : 

Accoidine^  to  the  Chester  Regis,  the  whole  number  of  males  that  died  at  every  ag^  for  xo  years 
between  80  and  85  wau  4^ ;  22  died  between  85  and  90 ;  and  14  above  90.  This  Regis,  also  makes  X02  of 
the  number  of  females  that  died  between  80  and  85 ;  and  541  and  27  Uie  numbers  that  died  between  85 
and  90,  and  above  90.  The  preceding  T.,  from  the  age  of  80  to  97,  is  formed  just  as  it  would  have 
been  formed  had  the  Regis,  given  only  this  information  without  particularixing  the  numbers  dying  in 
every  single  year  of  life  after  80.  It  will  be  easily  seen  that  this  was  necessary.  The  deaths  ai  the 
extreme  ages  h^fond  96  ^r  97  hear  so  small  a  proportion  to  the  rest  thai  there  is  no  occasion  to  include 
them  in  a  Table  of  obs. ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  do  it  properly. 

Dr.  Price  also  says,  "It  should  be  further  considered,  that  the  remark  at  the  end  of  the 
T.  for  Warrington  is  applicable  to  this  T. ''  This  isrinconveniently  indefinite ;  for  there  are 
several  remarks  at  the  end  of  that  T.,  of  whidb  perhaps  the  following  are  more  specially 
referred  to : 

It  appears  from  this  T.  and  the  R^s.  on  which  it  is  grounded  that,  though  the  prob.  of  living 
among  females  are  higher  than  among  males,  and  a  smaller  number  is  bom,  yet  more  die.  The 
reason  must  be  that  more  males  emigrate,  and  that  many  of  them  die  in  the  army,  the  navy,  and 
the  inilitia.    To  this  also  it  is  owing  that  more  wives  die  at  Warrington  than  husbands. 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  in  consequence  of  this  greater  emigration,  the  preceding  T.  give  the 
proportion  of  the  expectations  of  life  among  males  to  those  among  females  lower  than  it  really  is. 
But  at  the  same  time  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  does  this  onlv  for  the  ages  before  which  and 
during  which  the  emigration  happens.  After  these  ages  (that  is,  proo.  after  the  age  of  40  or  50)  the 
correctness  of  the  T.  cannot  be  affected  by  this  cause. 

Dr.  Price,  in  the  general  intro.  to  his  T.,  when  he  speaks  of  those  for  Chester^  says, 
*'  Concerning  these  T.  it  is  necessary  I  should  make  the  following  obs." : 

The  T.  for  females  must  be  considered  as  particularly  correct,  because  the  numbers  of  females  bom 
and  buried  in  Chester  are  very  nearly  equal.  On  the  contraipr,  the  number  of  males  bom  being  about 
an  eighth  greater  than  the  number  buried^  it  follows  that,  m  the  T.  of  Decrements  for  Males,  the 
numbers  of  the  living,  and  consequently  the  prob.  of  living  at  every  age,  for  at  least  10  or  15  of  the 
first  years  of  life,  must  be  given  too  low. 

The  expectation  of  a  female  at  birth  is,  according  to  these  T.,  nearly  ^3^  years :  and  of  a  male  28|. 
The  nuniber  of  females  therefore  at  Chester  is  to  the  number  of  males  as  J3|  to  28^,  or  in  the 
proportion  of  8000  to  677Z,  which  is  the  proportion  discovered  by  die  survey  in  1774,  when  the  females 
in  this  city  were  found  to  be  80x6  and  the  males  6697. 

He  proceeds  to  say  that  these  T.  are  further  confirmed  by  the  proportion  which  they 
give  01  the  numbers  of  males  and  females  living  under  15  to  the  whole  number.     This 

Proportion  was  by  the  T.  nearly  that  of  4486  to  14,888  ;  and  the  actucd  numbers  found 
y  the  enumeration  in  1774  were  4486  and  14,713.  In  like  manner  the  number  of  the 
living  above  70  was,  by  the  same  survey,  found  to  be  625  ;  and  the  T.  gave  this  number 
nearly  the  same.     He  proceeds  : 

The  expectation  at  birth,  taking  males  and  females  together,  is  at  Chester  by  the  T.  near  31 ;  and 
therefore  z  in  31  ought  to  die  annually.  But  the  quotient  arising  from  dividing  the  number  of 
inhabitants  (14, 7x3)  by  409  (the  medium  of  ann.  burials  from  1772  and  1781),  will  show  that  in  reality  no 
more  than  z  in  36  die  ann.  The  reason  of  this  difference  is,  first,  that  the  births  exceed  the  burials, 
and  that  consequently  a  T.  which  tiJces  the  burials  for  its  radix ^  must  give  the  expectations  of  life  too 
low.  A  secona  reason  is  the  emigration  of  males  from  Chester,  in  consequence  of  which,  thouj^h  more 
males  than  females  are  bom,  and  though  males  are  also  more  short-lived,  yet  fewer  die  at  Chester; 
many  d^n?  in  the  army,  navy,  militia,  eto.  The  effect  of  the  first  of  these  causes  will  be  particularly 
exemplifiea  hereafter,  m  the  case  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden. 

Dr.  Price,  when  commending  this  Table  to  the  notice  of  the  members  of  the  Equitable 
in  1779,  said : 

Chester  is  an  old  and  very  healthy  town  of  moderate  sixe,  which  has  continued  much  the  same  as  to 
populousness  for  a  lonv  course  of  years.  These  are  circumstances  which  render  it  a  siiuaiion 
particularly  Atted for  snowing  the  true  law  that  governs  the  waste  of  human  life  in  all  its  stages.  The 
regis,  which  has  been  estab.  there  is  more  minute  and  correct  than  any  other ;  and  it  is  the  only  one  lam 
acquainted  with  that  gives  the  difference  between  the  chances  of  living  among  males  and  females , 
and  from  which  it  is  possible  to  compute,  with  any  degree  of  precision,  the  values  of  lives  before  $  and 
after  70 years  of  age.    [Fbmalb  Lifs.] 

Mr.  Wm.  Morgan  made  the  following  remarkable  statement  concerning  this  Table, 
before  the  Pari.  Committee  on  F.  Societies  in  1827  : 

Chester  is  the  best  town  for  making  observations,  for  it  is  a  town  where  the  inhabitants  at  the  time 
Dr.  Price  formed  his  T.  neither  decreased  nor  increased  much.  .  .  .  And  that  being  the  case  when 
we  computed  the  T.  in  our  office  [the  Equitable'],  both  Dr.  Price  and  myself  had  a  doubt  whether  the 
Crbstbr  or  the  Northampton  should  be  euiopted.  Dr.  Price  was  for  the  Chester  as  being  stationary 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  and  therefore  as  affording  the  best  data.  I  beg  leave 
to  observe  that  the  Chester  T.  gives  the  values  of  lives  a  little  higher  than  the  Northampton  T. 

Thus  how  near  we  were  of  altogether  escaping  the  great  controversies  to  which  the 
Northampton  Table  has  given  rise !  [Northampton  T.] 
•  CHETWYND'S  [Lord]  Ins.  for  Ships  and  Bottomry. — A  project  under  this  title  was 
set  on  foot  in  1 7 19,  for  carrying  on  Marine  Ins.  Application  was  made  to  Pari,  for  powers, 
and  refiisecl.  The  scheme  was  at  one  time  called  Aam's  Ins.  It  aflerwards  merged  into 
the  London  Assu.  Corp.    [Marine  Ins.,  Hist,  of.] 
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CHETWYND,  Mr.,  Assistant  Sec  of  the  General  Post  Office,  Lend.  He  was  joint  editor 
and  proprietor  of  the  Insurance  Gazette^  first  founded  1856.  In  1866  he  became  sole 
propnetor  of  that  paper,  on  the  retirement  of  his  co-proprietor,  Mr.  H.  R.  Sharman. 

Mr.  Chetwynd  is  believed  to  be  the  chief  moving  spirit  in  connexion  with  the  Govern- 
ment scheme  of  Life  Assu.  and  Annu. ;  and  he  will  find  great  scope  for  his  exertions  in 
making  that  scheme  popular. 

CHEVANTIA  [from  the  French,  Chevance\, — A  loan  or  advance  of  money  upon  credit ;  also 

foods,  stock,  etc. 
iVISANCE  [or  Chievance].— Usury.  An  indirect  gain  in  point  of  usury.  Also  an 
unlawful  bargain  or  contract. 
CHICAGO. — A  mercantile  city  situate  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan, 
U.S.  Some  50  years  ago  it  consisted  prob.  of  several  log  huts.  On  the  7th  Oct.,  1071, 
it  claimed  to  be  fourth  in  point  of  .pop.  and  wealth  in  the  U.S.  ;  its  inhabitants  being 
estimated  at  350,000.  [At  the  census  of  1870  its  pop.  was  returned  at  298,000,  which 
placed  it  fifth  in  the  order  of  cities.]  On  that  day  a  nre  of  serious  magnitude  occurred  ; 
to  be  followed  by  one  on  the  following  day,  which  wUl  ever  be  spoken  of  as  the  Chicago 
conflagration.  By  the  9th  Oct.,  1871,  all  the  principal  bus.  portion  of  the  city  was 
in  ruins.  The  fire  destroyed  about  12,000  buildings,  covering  nearly  5  square  miles ;  the 
pecuniary  loss  being  about  ^^33,000,000  I  Hence  this  may  hi  regard^  as  the  largest  fire 
the  world  has  yet  seen. 

We  draw  the  followuig  add.  details  from  the  report  of  the  Ins.  Auditor  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  pub.  1872 : 

Total  amount  at  risk  [insured]  in  burnt  district ;£'20,045,ooo 

Amount  adjusted  and  in  course  of  adjustment ;£  19,274, 7^^^ 

Total  amount  resisted 3^,041 

Total  amount  of  losses  claimed jfi9»3lo»743 

Of  this  amount  there  had  been  paid  jf  7f599«797 ;  the  salvage  and  discount  amounted 
to  ;£'x,034,752;  leaving  then  unpaid  ;£  10,676,195 ;  a  good  deal  of  which  the  offices 
would  be  unable  to  pay  in  full.  The  average  paid  on  the  amount  claimed  was  39*36  p.c., 
and  it  was  believed  there  would  be  12*54  p.c.  further  paid,  making  a  total  of  51*90  p.c 
There  were  170  American  cos.  upon  which  claims  were  made,  and  but  6  Brit.  cos.  The 
American  offices  sustaining  the  greatest  loss  were  the  following :  Chicago  Firemen's^ 
'  ;£^if  321,437  (not  expected  to  pay  more  than  5  p.c.  of  that  amount) ;  Merchants^  of  Chicago^ 
;f  1,000,000  (expected  to  pay  from  8  to  12  p.c.) ;  jStna^  of  Hartford,  ;£ 820,000 ;  Germania^ 
of  Chicago,  ;(^66o,ooo  (will  pay  from  3  to  8  p.c.)  ;  Hom^  ;^6l4,278  {has  ptUd  in  full)  ; 
Hartford^  £\i^^OQO  ;  Equitable^  of  Chicago,  ;f 400, 000  (will  pay  about  2  p.c.) ;  A  noes, 
^^206,445.  Most  of  the  smaller  U.S.  offices  interested  in  this  fire  have  passed  into  liq. 
The  following  is  the  position  of  the  Brit  offices  : 

Total  Low.  Paid.              ^^^n^         ^»P»i*»- 

Liverpool^  L(md,y  and  Globe    ...  ;f 699, 790  ...    ;f 654, 136    ...    ;£^45,634    ...    £Apoo 

N.  Brit,  and  Mercantile 494,407  ...       455, 730    ...       28,723    ...       9945 

Imperial     45)6oo  ...         41,618    ...          2082    ...       1900 

Royal « ...  19,000  ... 

Commercial  Union    13,018  .. 

Britannia 9559  .., 

These  amounts  will  be  varied  in  relation  to  the  offices  themselves  by  re-insurance  ;  and 
from  that  cause  also  other  British  cos.,  of  which  the  State  Auditor  has  no  o^izance, 
suffered  more  or  less  severely  by  the  conflagration.  [America,  Brit.  Offices  Trading 
IN.]  The  promptness  with  which  the  Brit  offices  discharged  their  losses  in  this  case  has 
placed  them  in  high  estimation  in  the  U.  S.  Several  other  Brit,  office  have  since  com- 
menced bus.  there,  viz.  the  Guardian,  LancashirCf  Land,  Assu.  Corp.,  and  the  Universal, 
The  larger  offices  have  revised  their  risks  to  a  considerable  extent  The  dty  is  again 
[9th  Oct.,  1872],  rebuilt  more  grandly  than  before.  [On  the  day  just  named  a  fire 
broke  out  at  Boston,  U.S.,  of  a  most  extensive  and  alarming  character — second  onlv  in 
importance  to  this  of  Chicago.    Most  of  the  above-named  offices  and  others  lose  heavilv.] 

CHICHESTER. — It  is  recorded  by  William  of  Malmsbury,  that  this  city  lost  34,000  m- 
habitants  from  an  epidemical  disease  which  broke  out.A.D.  772. 

CHICKEN-POX  (Class,  Zymotic;  Order,  Miasmatic),^EyeTy  year  a  certain  number  of 
deaths  arise  firom  this  disease.  In  1867  there  were  46,  viz.  22  males,  24  females.  Nearly 
all  the  deaths  occur  within  five  years  of  birth :  the  greater  number  within  one  year. 

CHIENEy  George  Todd,  Man.  of  National  Guarantee  and  Suretyship  since  iSyi,    Was 

f  previously  in  practice  as  a  Chartered  Accountant. 
LDy  Sir  Josiah,  Banker  and  Political  Economist,  published  in  1668  a  Discourse  con- 
cerning Trade.  The  tract  was  written  in  1665  :  and  when  pub.  in  1668  did  not  bear  the 
authors  name,  but  only  his  initials  **  J.  C."  He  advocated  a  reduction  of  the  legal  rate 
of  int  to  4  or  even  3  p.c.  instead  of  6,  as  it  then  stood.  He  also  advanced  arguments  for 
erecting  a  Court  of  Merchants  iox  determining  controversies  relating  to  maritime  afiaifs. 
About  the  same  date  he  appears  to  have  issued  another  tract,  TVade  and  Interest  of  Money 
considered.   These  were  probably  blended  into  one  in  the  -later  eds.  of  his  Discourse  about 
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Trade,  pub.  1670,  1690,  and  1693.  ^^^  <^  cd.  we  have,  dated  1690,  are  the  words  on  the 
title-page,  "  never  before  printed  ;**  and  it  contains,  by  way  of  appendix,  A  Small  Treatise 
against  Usury,  written  by  Sir  Thomas  Culpepper  the  elder,  but  not  so  stated  there. 
His  (Child's)  works  were  long  held  in  high  esteem,  and  even  now  retain  a  great  reputa- 
tion.— Hodge,  i860.    [Marine  Ins.]    [Usury.] 

CHILDBEARING. — It  is  generally  conceded  that  in  the  climate  of  Gt  Brit,  no  female  under 
the  age  of  13,  nor  above  that  of  50,  can  conceive — provided  in  the  latter  case  that  she 
have  been  previously  barren.  This,  however,  is  only  r^^arded  as  a  general  rule,  subject 
to  exceptions.  The  question  at  what  age  pregnancy  is  possible,  and  when  it  ceases  to  be 
possible,  has  been  much  canvassed.  As.  to  premature  pregnancy  in  European  countries, 
the  most  astonishing  instance  is  given  by  Meyer,  of  a  Swiss  girl  becoming  a  mother  at  9 
years  of  age.  The  English  law  ^mits  of  no  presumption  as  to  the  time  when  a  woman 
ceases  to  bear  children,  though  this  enters  into  most  other  codes. — Wharton,  Beck,  etc. 

CHILDBED  Fever. — Puerpersi  fever,  originating  in  the  peritoneum,  and  often  called 
petit&neal  fever,    [Puerperal  Fever.  J 

CHILDBIRTH,  Deaths  from  (Class,  Developmental;  Order,  Developmental  Diseases 
rf  Adults). — ^The  following  T.  shows  the  deaths  in  England  of  women  in  Childbirth — 
including  Metrior—dxnmg  the  21  years  1847-67.  It  aho  shows  the  numbers  resulting 
from  metria,  as  also  those  resulting  from  the  accidents  of  Childbirth.  The  fluctuations 
are  somewhat  considerable,  but  on  the  whole  there  is  a  tendency  to  diminution. 
Deaths  in  England  of  Women  in  Childbirth  in  each  of  the  Years  1847-67 : 
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See  also  Childbirth,  Risks  of.  [Puerperal  Fever.] 
CHILDBIRTH  Insurance. — In  1711,  after  ParL  had  endeavoured  to  suppress  the  Birth 
and  Marriage  Ins.  schemes  which  then  prevailed  in  vast  numbers,  the  projectors  hit  upon 
the  method  of  ins.  against  the  dangers  of  Childbirth — prob.  because  it  appeared  to  evade 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  Upon  what  data,  if  any,  the  calculation  or  estimate  of  risk 
was  based  does  not  appear  :  nor  is  it  at  all  clear  what  the  precise  nature  of  the  risk  under- 
taken, and  the  benefits  resulting,  were.  Obscurity  was  one  of  the  features  of  the  ins. 
projects  of  that  speculative  period.     We  present  such  data  as  we  find. 

TYte  Profitable  and  Most  Equitable  o^ce,  at  the  Golden  Candlestick,  in  Newgate  St, 
which  had  been  founded  in  1710  at  another  address,  for  the  ins.  of  marriages,  births,  etc., 
announced  on  the  5th  April,  171 1,  that  books  were  *' opened  and  subs,  taken  on  single 
lives,  and  safety  of  women  in  childbed,  where  several  persons  have  received  great  ad- 
vantages at  an  inconsiderable  charge.''  The  term  ** single  lives"  referred  to  Non- 
Marriage  Ins.,  of  which  we  shall  have  to  speak  under  that  head. 

On  the  5th  April,  171 1,  notice  was  issued  from  an  ins.  office  next  door  to  Pool's 
Coffee  House,  Without  Bishopsgate,  of  '*  a  new  and  advantageous  method  settled  upon 
lives  and  safety  of  women  in  childbed,  to  the  great  benefit  of  their  families  .  .  .  ,  where 
proposab  may  be  seen,  and  the  money  retumol  at  the  month's  end  if  satisfaction  is  liot 
given." 
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The  next  announcement  was  on  loth  April,  as  follows :  **  The  Beneficial  Adoeniune 
upon  ike  Lives  of  Childbed  Women,  at  Pratt's  Coffee  House,  in  Cateaton  St.,  between 
St.  Lawrence  Church  and  the  corner  of  Aldermanbury,  this  day,  being  the  loth  April 
(171 1),  will  be  opened  four  books  of  ins.  upon  the  lives  of  childbed  women  ;  wherein 
any  person  may  become  a  subs,  for  the  expense  of  2/.  The  women  are  to  live  40  days 
before,  and  20  days  after  delivery,''*    This  last  feature  sadly  requires  elucidation. 

Nearly  all  L.  ins.  offices  have  undertaken  the  risk  of  childbirth  in  connexion  with  L. 
ins.,  charging  mostly  an  extra  prem.  at  least  for  the  first  child.  We  do  not  find  that  the 
Amicable  made  any  add.  charge  for  female  lives ;  the  Equitable,  at  starting,  did  so, 
but  appears  to  have  abandoned  3ie  practice.  The  subject  will  be  fully  considered  in  our 
art.  on  Female  Lives  ;  and  we  shall  in  the  present  art.,  therefore,  only  now  speak  of 
offices  which  have  made  a  special  feature  of  ins.  against  the  risks  of  childbirth. 

The  Asylum  L.,  founded  1824,  made  a  special  exception  in  favour  of  pr^nant  females, 
which  we  have  already  noted  in  our  hist,  of  that  co. 

The  British  Nation,  founded  1854,  had  a  scheme  of  "Pregnancy  or  Childbirth  Ins.'* 
which  it  presented  to  the  world  in  the  following  elaborate  phraseology  : 

It  is  also  proposed  by  the  estab.  of  this  asso.  to  originate  a  new  soarce  of  bus.,  by  affording  to 
females  an  opportunity  of  assu.  themselves  through  the  dangers  of  that  crisis  that  nature  has  destined 
them  to  endure,  and  which  creates  in  them  so  much  solicitude.  ^  During  that  interesting  moch  of 
female  life — Pregyuxnc^ — which  gives  rise  to  so  many  fears  and  anxieties,  they  will  be  readily  aamitted, 
without  medical  examination,  to  the  resources  and  comfort  of  L.  assu. ;  and  thus  one  cause  of  alarm 
Vill  be  assuaged  by  the  reflection  that  should  the  mother  be  removed,  the  child  or  children  she  leaves 
behind  will  be  provided  for.  In  the  event  of  the  mother  dying  in  childbirth,  or  within  nine  days  after 
(or  upon  the  9th  day),  this  Asso.  will  grant  to  the  child,  if  surviving,  an  annu.  until  the  age  of  21,  in 
Proportion  to  the  amount  which  maybe  assured;  or  according  to  any  arrangement  that  may  previously 
he  entered  into. 

The  special  rates  of  prem.  were  not  stated ;  but  the  advantage  was  extended  to  all 
ladies  ins.  in  the  office  for  the  whole  term  of  life  without  extra  prenL 
CHILDBIRTH,  Risk  of. — The  question  of  the  risk  to  mothers  of  Childbearing  has,  very 
naturally,  occupied  from  time  to  time  considerable  attention.  Some  writers  have  been  of 
opinion  that  child-bearing  women  are  not  only  liable  to  all  diseases  incident  to  other 
women,  and  this  plus  the  peculiar  dangers  of  childbearing.  But  the  majority  are  of 
opinion  not  simply  that  the  pregnant  state  renders  the  constitution  less  susceptible  of 
receiving  or  developing  various  diseases ;  but  that,  speaking  generally,  pr^iiancy  more 
frequenUy  befalls  healthy  than  unhealthy  women  ;  ana  that  it  may  therefore  be  r^arded 
primA  facia  as  a  proof  of  health.  That  pr^nant  women  appear  to  have  the  power  of 
warding  off  the  ravages  of  disease  has  frequently  been  the  subject  of  remark  in  relation  io 
Consumption ;  but  we  do  not  propose  to  follow  the  medical  so  much  as  the  statistical 
aspect  of  the  case. 

Graunt  remarked  upon  this  subject  in  1661,  in  his  Obs,  on  the  Bills  of  Mori.  : 

In  regular  times,  when  accounts  were  well  kept,  we  find  that  not  above  3  in  200  died  in  childbed,  and 
that  the  number  of  abortives  was  about  treble  to  that  of  the  women  dying  in  childbed ;  from  whence 
we  may  probably  collect  that  not  one  woman  of  an  hundred  (I  may  say  of  200)  dies  in  her  labour; 
forasmuch  as  there  be  other  causes  of  a  woman's  dying  within  the  month,  than  the  hardness  of  her 
labour.  If  this  be  true  in  these  countries,  where  women  hinder  the  facility  of  their  childbearin|r  by 
affected^  straitenings  of  their  bodies  ;  then  certainly  in  America,  where  the  same  is  not  practised, 
nature  is  little  more  to  be  taxed  as  to  women,  than  in  brutes ;  among  which  not  one  in  some 
thousands  do  die  of  their  deliveries.    What  I  have  hoard  of  the  Irish  women  confirms  me  herein. 

The  early  statistics  gathered  from  the  British  Lying-in  Hospital  furnish  the  follow- 
ing results.  Between  the  years  1750  and  1762  the  deaths  of  mothers  were  I  in  38 ; 
between  the  years  1788  and  1800,  i  in  318.  These  figures  show  a  reduction  of  mort. 
in  an  inst.  which  must  have  commanded  the  best  medical  skill,  and  best  nursing,  of 
the  whole  period  under  review,  of  more  than  five-fold  for  children,  and  more  that  eight- 
fold for  their  mothers.  '*  In  this,  reduction,  sanitary  improvements  in  space,  ventila- 
tion, and  cleanliness  must  have  borne  a  very  considerable  part." — Dr,  Guy. 

Some  wider  obs.  were  taken  earlv  in  the  present  century.  Thus  in  the  whole  kingdom 
of  Prussia,  in  18 1 7,  the  deaths  in  cnildbirth  were  I  in  112.  In  the  Dublin  Hospital,  in 
1822,  there  were  12  deaths  among  2675  women  delivered,  or  i  in  223,  In  the  Edinburgh 
Hospital,  about  the  same  period,  the  deaths  were  found  to  be  i  in  ico.  At  the  City  of  Lond. 
Lying-in  Hospital,  in  1826,  the  deaths  were  i  in  70 ;  at  Strasburg,  about  the  same  date^ 
the  deaths  were  I  in  109.  The  deaths  in  childbirth  shown  by  the  Lond.  bills  during  the 
10  years  1818  to  1827  gave  the  proportion  of  deaths  as  i  in  117 — making  the  extra  prem. 
for  ins.  about  17J-.  p.c. 

In  1829  Mr.  Geo.  Farren  pub.  Obs,  on  the  Laws  of  Mort,  and  Disease;  and  therein 
he  remarked  on  the  comparative  danger  of  the  first  andf  subsequent  childbirths,  as  follows : 

The  mort.  in  first  labours,  selected  from  the  general  mort.  by  childbirth,  will  appear  to  be  in  the 

Sroportion  of  14  to  xoo,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  first  labour  is  attenaed  with  greater 
anger  than  the  and,  3rd,  4th,  sth,  6th  among  young  women ;  but  that  after  several  labours  the 
immediate  consemunces  of  childbirth  are  still  more  dangerous  to  life  than  the  act  of  a  first  labour ; 
and  that  every  subsequent  birth  is  attended  with  increased  risk. 

Where  a  first  pregnancy  takes  place  in  the  middle  of  life,  the  same  consequences  which  frequenUy 
follow  the  birth  of  a  ninth  or  tenth  child  by  a  young  woman,  may  be  expected  at  a  fourth  or  fifth  labour 
of  a  woman  of  more  advanced  age. 
These  remarks  are  intended  to  apply  strictly  to  the  dangers  of  childbirth,  and  its  immediate  con- 
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sequences',  distinguished  from  the  state  of  pregnancy,  with  respect  to  which  a  very  slight  prognosis 
may  be  formed. 

The  following  Table  furnishes  the  statistics  of  childbearing  in  Sweden  during  the  5 
years  1831-5 : 


\ 

Women  living 

at  Two 

Enumerations 

1830  &  1835. 

Childbearings 

in 

Five  Years 

1831-35- 

Proportional  Numbers. 

Age. 

Of  xoo  Women 

living 

the  Numbers 

bearing  Children 

annually. 

Women  living 

to  One  Annual 

Childbearing. 

X 

2 

3 

4 

5 

15-25 

25-35 

35-45 
45-55 

5'§'^57 
428,718 

383,771 
298,047 

79,225 
248,589 
148,610 

7,189 

615 
2319 

15  "49 
•96 

16*26 

6 '46 
10365 

15-55     1,625,793 

483,613 

11*90 

8*40 

The  figures  iu  the  4th  col.  are  derived  by  multiplying  the  number  of  childbearings  in 
the  5  years  1831-5  (col.  3)  by  100,  and  then  dividing  by  z%  times  the  women  living  at 
the  two  enumerations  1830  and  1835  (col.  2). 

Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  in  his  famous  work,  The  Philosophy  of  Healthy  published  1836-7, 

said  (respecting  some  of  the  statistics  already  given  by  us) : 

The  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  lying-in  women  during  the  last  century  in  all 
nations  of  Europe  cannot  be  contemplated  without  astonishment.  The  mort.  of  lying-in  women 
in  France,  at  the  Hotel  Dieu  of  Paris  in  1780,  is  stated  to  have  been  one  in  15.  In  1817  for  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Prussia,  including  all  ranks,  it  was  z  in  xis.  In  England  in  the  year  1750,  at  the  British 
Lying-in  Hospital  of  Lond..  it  was  z  in  42 ;  in  1780  it  diminished  to  x  in  60 ;  in  the  years  between  X789 
and  X7^  it  further  decreased  to  x  in  288 ;  in  X822,  at  the  Lying-in  Hospital  in  Dublin,  it  was  no  more 
than  X  in  223 ;  while  during  the  last  x5  years  at  Lewes,  a  healthy  provincial  town,  out  of  24x0  cases  there 
have  been  onl^  two  deaths^  that  is,  one  in  1205.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  mort.  in  the 
state  of  partuntion  is  less  at  Lewes  than  in  other  equally  healthy  country  town  in  £ngland. 

The  learned  writer*s  view  in  this  last  respect  was  too  sanguine. 

It  was  only  when  the  Gen.  Registration  Act  of  1836  had  got  into  proper  working  that 
we  began  to  have  trustworthy  national  statistics  on  this  and  many  other  equally  important 
subjects.  In  the  year  1838  the  deaths  from  childbirth  in  England  and  Wales  numbered 
281 1  ;  in  1839,  2915  ;  in  1 846,  2989  ;  in  1841,  3007 — being  in  this  last  year  an  average 
death  of  8  mothers  for  every  day  in  the  year.  In  the  4  years  the  deaths  were  11,722  ; 
and  the  mort.  was  i  death  to  171  births  regis. 

Dr.  Farr,  reviewing  these  statistics  in  an  able  paper  in  the  5th  R.  of  Reg. -Gen.,  pub.  1843, 
admitted  that  they  were  even  then  '*  less  specific  than  could  be  desired."    He  says: 

Midwiferv  is  as  well  understood  in  England,  and  the  medical  practice  is  certainly  as  sound,  as  little 
encumberea  with  obsolete  prejudices,  as  well  adapted  to  aid  and  correct  the  efforts  of  nature,  as  the 
other  parts  of  surp^ery ;  but  errors  in  practice  are  sometimes  committed ;  and  though  excellent  nurses 
— considering  their  education — are  sometimes  met  with,  medical  precepts  are  too  often  set  at  naught 
by  the  nurses  and  old  women  in  attendance,  who  have  peculiar  views  of  their  own,  which  they  lose  no 
opportunity  of  announcing  and  carrying  into  effect^witn  the  best  intentions^  in  the  world,  but  the  worst 
consequences.  A  large  proportion  of  the  500,000  English  women  who  lie-in  every  year,  and  have  any 
attendance  at  all,  are  attended  by  midwives,  who,  from  one  cause  or  another,  prob.  delicacy  of  the 
national  manners  in  points  of  this  kind,  receive  no  regular  preliminary  instruction  in  anatomy  and 
other  matters,  some  knowledge  of  which  a  glance  at  the  causes  of  death  in  childbirth  will  show  is 
indispensable  in  many  emergencies.  It  is  true  that  a  medical  man  can  be  called  in  where  danger  is 
imminent ;  but  to  discover  danger  a  knowledge  of  its  sources  is  required ;  and  those  who  have  come 
in  contact  with  midwives  or  "  monthly  nurses  "  are  well  aware  that  ignorance  does  not  diminish  their 
self-confidence. 

He  proceeds  to  note  that  in  France  the  ''sages-femmes"  go  through  a  regular  course 
of  instruction,  theoretical  and  practical.  Madame  Boivin  and  others  had  greatly  dis- 
tinguished themselves  there  by  their  writings,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  progress 
of  their  art.  Mr.  Hoffman  stated  that  the  Prussian  Gov.  supported,  in  each  of  the  eight 
provinces,  schools  of  midwifery,  which  in  1837  had  furnished  the  country  with  11,155 
midwives,  examined  and  passed  by  the  Medical  Boards.  Among  the  Hebrews  and  the 
Egyptians  we  believe  midwifery  was  practised  by  women  only. 

Dr.  Farr  proceeds : 

It  would  be  folly— with  the  undoubted  differences  in  our  manners  and  institutions — to  argue  that  the 
French  or  Prussian  systems  should  be  introduced  into  this  country ;  practically  they  are  perhaps  not 
more  efficient  than  our  own :  but  it  is  ver]r  well  worth  while,  in  the  first  place,  to  inquire  whether  our 
English  system  does  not  admit  of  essential  improvements,  and  in  the  second,  what  st^s  «hould  -be 
taken  for  carrying  these  improvements  into  effect. 

No  one  who  has  reflected  upon  the  subject,  and  certainly  no  one  who  has  a  practical  acquaintance 
with  it,  will  contend  that  the  ann.  deaths  of  3000  women  in  childbirth,  and  of  13,350  boys,  and  9^40 
girls  in  the  first  month  alter  delivery,  or  the  sufferings  and  deformity  of  many  who  escape  with  lire, 
are  natural  and  inevitable.  Admit  that  the  lives  of  xooo— K>f  500— or  of  xoo  of  these  mothers  might 
be  saved — ana  that  many  more  might  be  rescued  from  injuries  and  pains  which  disable,  or  never  leave 
them,  and  assuredly  no  apathy,  no  false  sentiments  of  delicacy^  will  j^revent  those  who  nave  the  public 
healtn  at  heart  from  giving  Uie  subject  the  most  attentive  consideration. 
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He  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  almost  national  advantages  which  would  flow  from  schools 
of  trained  nurses. 

In  a  paper  by  Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  contributed  to  the  Asm,  Mag,  in  1853  [yoL  iii. 
p.  17],  On  the  Influence  of  the  Ages  of  the  Parents  at  the  Time  of  Marriage  on  the  Sex  of 
Children^  and  on  the  Prolifictuss  of  Marriages^  there  is  the  following  : 

The  avera^  period  of  childbearing  is  not  more  than  jo  yean,  and  may,  for  the  sake  of  limiting  the 
term  of  inquiry,  firom  the  date  of  marriage,  be  taken  to  terminate  with  the  age  45  on  the  side  of  the 
female.  On  the  side  of  the  male  the  period  may  extend  for  so  years  lon^^er,  whicn  accounts  for  the 
fact  of  there  being  more  second  marriages  of  males  than  of  females.  It  is  a  wise  provision  of  nature 
that  in  countries  where  the  period  of  female  prolificness  commences  at  an  earlier  age.  it  terminates 
much  earlier  in  proportion^  or  the  constitution  of  the  mother  might  be  exhansted,  and  tne  children  of 
later  life  be  bom  only  to  die  of  debility  and  disease. 

In  the  13th  Report  of  R^.-Gen.,  pub.  1854,  Dr.  Fan-  returns  to  the  subjec^  ''The 
great  loss  of  women  in  the  prime  of  life  is  the  result  of  negligence  and  ignoranc6  in  many 
cases,  and  would  be  diminished  by  the  education  of  the  nurses  and  midwives  who  attend 
the  poor." 

From  the  Swedish  returns  (i 776-1 855),  it  appears  that  100  childbearings  produced 
101*62  children,  viz.  2*82  stillborn,  98*80  quickbom ;  consequently  100  quickbom 
children  imply  101*21  childbearings.  In  the  year  1852  in  England  624^12  children 
were  bom  alive  by  617,902  mothers ;  of  whom  6036  bore  twins,  37  bore  triplets.  So 
99  mothers  bore  ico  live  children  ;  or  100  live  children  implied  99  childbearings.  To 
these  should  be  added  the  childbearings  yielding  still-births  unregistered. — Dr,  Farr, 

Dr.  Fan-  said  in  the  17th  Report  of  Reg. -Gen.,  pub.  1856,  It  jnay  be  probably  assumed 
that  the  child-bearing  women  of  a  pop.  are,  in  the  language  of  ins.  offices,  "select  lives," 
— at  least,  select  in  a  certain  sense  ;  but  it  can  only  be  determined  by  further  researches 
whether  they  are  less  or  more  liable  than  other  women  to  be  attacked  or  to  die  by  the 
diseases  not  incident  to  childbirth.  It  is  only  well  known  that  when  they  are  attacked  by 
zymotic  diseases,  such  as  cholera  and  smallpox,  they  succumb  in  unusually  high  proportions. 

In  the  20th  Report,  pub.  1859,  the  learned  Doctor  says,  "The  happy  decrease  of  the 
danger  of  childbearing  continues  ;  42  mothers  died  to  every  lo,OQO  children  bom  alive 
in  1857;  in  1847  the  proportion  was  60;  in  1848  it  was  61  ;  and  since  that  date  the 
mort.  has  regularly  declined  year  by  year,  leaving  the  average  loss  in  the  ten  years,  51 
mothers  to  every  10,000  children  bom  alive." 

In  the  Medico- Chirurgical  Trans,  ^  1864,  Dr.  Brodie,  of  Queen  Charlotte's  Hospital, 
Lond.,  gave  some  valuable  statistics  regarding  deaths  from  childbirth  in  various  Lond. 
institutions.  He  found  that  in  Queen  Charlotte's  Hospital,  while  the  deaths  of  married 
women  were  only  18  p.  looo,  the  deaths  of  single  women  were  35  p.  1000— or  nearly 
double.  He  says,  "  A  great  mort.  among  unmanied  women  on  their  passage  through  the 
puerperal  stage  has  always  existed."  He  considers  the  depressing  curcumstances  neces- 
sarily  incident  to  their  unfortunate  condition  furnishes  a  solution.  Speaking  of  the  out- 
patients of  St.  George's  Hospital,  he  says,  "Women  delivered  at  their  own  habitations, 
as  I  know  by  experience,  are  often  living  in  the  greatest  filth  and  poverty,  with  only  one 
room  to  accommodate  the  wants  of  a  whole  family ;  and  yet,  as  will  be  seen,  those 
patients  do  infinitely  better  than  those  who  ar^-^^^moyed  to  a  spacious,  well-ventilated 
building,  with  every  comfort  and  attention  that  can  be^%|ked."  This  is  certainly  a  very 
startling  statement,  and  it  was  at  one  time  believed  that  OilMPly  solution  of  it  was  that 
the  worst  cases  went  to  the  Hospitals.     That  theory  has  since  D^  dispelled. 

Soon  after  his  accession  to  office  (1866),  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy,llifoesidcnt  of  the  Poor 
Law  Board,  moved  for  a  return 
of  the  number  and  mort  of 
child-bearing  women  in  the 
metropolitan  workhouses.  It 
appeared  there  were  39  work- 
houses in  the  metropolis,  that 
during  the  year  1865  the  num- 
ber of  cases  of  childbirth  was 
2728,  and  that  the  deaths  from 
that  cause  amounted  to  16  in 
the  same  year.  These  deaths 
occuned  in  nine  workhouses 
only.  The  facts  may  be  sum- 
marily expressed  by  naming 
only  those  places  which  ex- 
perienced any  mort.    Thus : 

Taking  the  aggregate  number  of  both  series,  we  find  that  the  death-rate  in  childbirth 
for  all  the  metropolitan  workhouses  was  6  p.  1000  cases.  Is  this  a  small  or  a  large  ratio  ? 
To  discover  the  means  of  a  very  exact  comparison — so  exact  that  all  the  conditions  of  the 
problem  shall  be  rigidly  alike — is  difficult,  and  in  Lond.  perhaps  impossible.  Some 
test,  however,  is  supplied  by  the  experience  of  one  or  two  of  the  larger  lying-in  hospitals. 
Dr.  Brodie,  in  the  work  already  mentioned,   gave  the  mortuary  statistics  of  Qneen 
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Charlotte's  Hospital,  and  of  sevei-al  kindred  establishments, 
figures  are  drawn : 


From  it  the  following 


Years  of 

Cases  of 

Deaths  in 

Death-rate 
p.  1000  Cases 
of  Childbirth. 

Experience. 

Childbirth. 

Childbirth. 

Queen  Charlotte's  Hospital,  1857  to  1863 

7 

2268 

90 

40 

Rotundo  Hospital,  Dublin,  1857  to  186 1 

5 

6521 

169 

26 

British  Lying-in  Hospital,  1849  to  186 1 

13 

I581 

II 

7 

The  39  Workhouses  of  London  in  1865 

I 

2728 

16 

6 

Outdoor    Midwifery    Department,     St. 
Geoxge's  Hospital,  1856  to  1863 

8 

2800 

10 

35 

Of  the  four  in-door  establishments  named,  the  London  workhouses  exhibit  the  lower 
death-rate.  It  is  only  when  we  reach  the  out -door  cases  of  St.  George's  Hospital  that 
we  discover  a  death-rate  yet  lower.  The  heavy  mort.  of  Queen  Charlotte's  Hospital  Dr. 
Brodie  assigns  to  very  special  causes.  Foremost  is  the  great  number  of  single  women 
received  there,  the  mort  of  the  unmarried  being  far  beyond  that  of  the  married  women 
in  childbirth,  as  already  stated.  At  the  Rotundo  Hospital,  where  the  death-rate  is  fully 
four  times  that  of  the  Ix>nd.  workhouses,  the  authoritiefs  '*  profess  only  to  admit  married 
women. "  The  British  Hospital  approximates  closely  to  the  Lond.  workhouses  by  its  low 
death-rate.  This  institution  restricts  its  benefits  to  married  women,  and  to  *'  these  in  not 
larger  numbers  than  Sbout  120  annually."  The  eight  years'  practice  of  the  out-door 
midwifery  department  of  St.  George's  reveals  a  death-rate  exactly  one-half  that  assigned 
to  the  British  Hospital,  and  rather  more  than  half  that  which  occurred  in  the  workhouses. 
The  death-rate  in  Queen  Charlotte's  Hospital  was  more  than  sixfold  that  deduced  from 
the  workhouse  data  of  1865.    The  subject  clearly  requires  further  investigation. 

Statistics  collected  for  the  French  Government,  and  pub.  by  Dr.  Le  Fort,  of  Paris,  in 
1867,  give  the  following  results.  Among  888,312  women  confined  in  the  principal 
lying-in  hospitals  of  Europe,  including  those  of  Gt  Brit,  and  Ireland,  France,  Denmark, 
Russia,  etc.,  and  934,781  cases,  collected  fr»m  the  same  cities  and  medical  schools,  of  poor 
women  confined  in  their  homes  as  out  and  dispensary  patients,  the  proportions  of  deaths 
were  as. follows :  Of  the  888,312  hospital  patients,  30*394  died  ;  while  out  of  the  934,781 
external  or  home  patients,  4405  died.  The  result  is  most  startling.  For  out  of  all  the 
women  delivered  in  hospitals,  i  in  29  died;  whilst  of  all  those  delivered  at  their  own 
impoverished  and  often  wretched  homes,  only  i  in  212  died.  This  is  not  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  worst  cases  only  going  to  the  hospitals.  It  is  believed  \m  be  the  result  of  the 
crowding  and  sympathetic  and  contagious  influences.  See  Sir  James  Simpson's  Address 
on  Public  Healthy  Social  Science  Congress,  1867. 

In  the  30th  R.  of  Reg. -Gen.,  pub.  1869,  Dr.  Farr  returns  to  the  subject,  having  before 
him  statistics  much  more  complete  than  any  previously  available.  Hence  we  learn  that 
in  England  the  mort.  by  childbirth  to  every  10,000  women  living,  in  the  four  decenniads 
of  age  from  15  to  55,  was  3*96-,  8*96,  8*66,  and  0*65  in  the  period  from  1855-67  ;  in  the 
preceding  period  it  was  higher  at  all  ages.  The  excess  in  the  middle  age  25-35  is  due  to 
the  great  proportion  of  married  child-bearing  women  at  that  age,  and  to  the  number  of 
pregnancies'then  occurring.  The  excess  of  violent  deaths  among  males  of  15  and  under 
35  does  not  raise  the  mort  from  all  causes  to  the  same  pitch  as  the  mort.  of  females.  At 
the  age  25-35  ^^*  deaths  to  10,000  living  men  are  95*5,  while  the  mort.  of  women  at  the 
corresponding  age  is  987 ;  the  excess  is  3*2,  with  which  the  mort  by  childbearing, 
8*96,  may  be  compared. 

The  mort  by  childbirth  is  much  less  under  the  age  of  35  in  the  healthy  districts  than 
it  is  in  Lond.  and  the  large  towns ;  but  after  35  the  women  in  the  country  die  by  child- 
bearing  in  larger  numbers  than  the  women  in  the  towns.  In  towns  they  are  more  exposed 
to  puerperal  fever;  in  the  country  many,  probably,  perish  for  want  of  skilful  help. 
During  the  ten  years  1851-60,  to  10,000  births  in  the  Eastern  Division  (Essex,  Suffolk, 
Norfolk),  41  mothers  died  in  childbirth  ;  in  Lond.  49 ;  iif  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  54 ; 
in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  61.  In  the  healthy  districts  the  mort.  in  childbearing 
was  43,  in  the  large  towns  49.  Nothing  in  England  approaches  the  fatality  to  mothers 
in  Wales,  where  they  must  be  greatly  mismanag^. 

In  the  English  and  Welsh  healthy  districts  the  mort.  at  the  ages  15-45  of' women  is 

higher  than  the  mort.  of  men  from  all  causes  :  thus,  of  1000  living  at  the  age  25-35,  ^^^ 

men  die  at  the  rate  of  8*  18,  the  women  at  the  rate  of  8*94  ;  the  excess  on  women  is  076 ; 

and  the  excess  is  nearly  the  same  through  the  whole  of  the  procreant  part  of  life.    The 

humane  Doctor,  impressed  by  these  facts,  asks  : 

How  can  the  danrers  of  childbearing^,  which  have  been  traced  to  various  causes,  be  alleviated  ? 
This  question  was  asked  many  y^^rs  a^o,  and  was  answered  by  the  establishment  of  lying-in  hospitals. 
Many_  of  the  mothers  are  poor  married  women;  and  some  of  them  unmarried,  abandoned,  in- 
experienced, repudiated  by  society,  Incur  double  dangers.  What  seemed  more  likely  to  save  these 
women  in  travail  from  i>eril  than  the  maternity?  Unfortunately,  experience  has  proved  that  the 
assemblage  of  child-bearing  women  under  one  roof  gives  rise  to  ntal  cspidemics  of  childbirth  fever ; 
and  the  mortality  is  almost  invariably  in  excess  of  the  mortality  in  detached  dwellings.  No  help  is  to 
be  expected  from  maternities.  There  is  hope,  however,  to  see  the  mortality  sensibly  reduced  oy  the 
progress  of  midwifery. 
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He  adds : 
The  utmost  care  on  the  part  of  medical  men  who  practise  as  accoucheurs  is  indispensable.    That 

Euerperal  fever  has  been  transmitted  from  patient  to  patient  is  deplorably  true.  No  precautions  can 
e  too  great.  Then  the  coutag^on  of  scarlatina  evidently  in  some  cases  lights  up  a  puerperal  disease, 
which  has  not  yet  J^tCMT' distinguished  from  puerperal  Kver.  So  does  erysipelas,  and  so  do  perhaps 
other  diseases.  The  dangers  of  a  general  hospital  to  puerperal  women  have  been  revealed  by  recent 
experience.  Students  cannot  studv  in  the  dissecting  room  and  at  the  same  time  practise  midwifery 
without  risk.    Nurses  are  often  mediums  of  disease. 

Dr.  Farr  supplies  {inier  alia)  the  following  Tables.  The  first  shows  the  mort.  among 
the  women  of  England  of  the  child-bearing  age  ;  the  next  that  of  mothers  in  childbearing. 

Mortality  of  Women  by  Childbearing  at  different  Ages  in  England,  in  the  ^  Years 
1848-54,  and  in  the  13  Years  1855-67  : — 


Female 

Population 

at  the 

Middle  of  the  Years 

Annual  Rate  of  Mo&tauty. 

Ages 

To  every  xooo  Women  living,  the  Number  of  Deaths  by 

Ages 

of 
.  Women. 

Childbirth 
&  Metria. 

Child- 
birth. 

Metria. 

Childbirth  Child- 
&  Metria.     birth. 

Metria. 

of 
Women. 

• 

1851.                1861. 

7  Years  1848-54. 

X3  Years  1855-67. 

1 

15—25 
25-35 

35—45 
45—55 

1,746,854!  1,893,742 

1,417,298     1,588,756 

1,072,611      1,245,887 

782,010         893,779 

•41 X 

•986 
•981 
•085 

•240 

•643 

•74^ 
•069 

•171 

•343 

•239 
•016 

•866 
•065 

•233 
•052 

•163 

•218 
•013 

15—25 
25-35 

35—45 
45—55 

15-55 

5,018,773  1  5,622,164 

'645 

•435 

•210 

•589 

•393 

•196 

15-55 

Mortality  of  Mothers  by  Childbearing  at  different  Ages  in  England,  in  the  7  Years 
1848-54,  and  in  the  13  Years  1855-67. 


Age 

of 

Mother. 

Annual  Rate  of  Mortality. 

1 

To  every  xooo  Mothers  bearing  Children,  the  Number  of 

Deaths  by 

1 

Age 

of 
Mother. 

Child- 
birth. 

Metria. 

Childbirth 
&  Metria. 

Childbirth 
&  Metria. 

Child- 
birth. 

Metria. 

7  Years  1848-54. 

X3  Years  1855-67. 

1 

15—25 
25—35 

35-45 
45-55 

391 

277 

479 
7 -20 

277 
1*48 

154 
163 

6-68 
425 

6*33 
8-83 

6-44 

3-86 

559 
678 

378 
2-48 
418 

539 

2*66       15—25 

1-38        25—35 

I -41       35-45 
1-39    1  45—55 

15-55 

358 

173 

5-31 

4-83 

3*22 

I -61       15—55 

In  1870  Dr.  J.  Matthews  Duncan,  M.D.,  pub.  a  work  on  the  Mori,  of  Childbed  and 
Maternity  Hospitals,  One  of  the  objects  of  the  work  was  to  refute  the  statement  made 
by  the  French  writer  Le  Fort,  already  quoted  in  this  art.,  as  to  the  proportions  of  child- 
bed women  dying  in  hospitals  as  against  those  dying  at  their  own  homes.  Dr.  Duncan 
pronounces  this  to  be  "a  terribly  erroneous  statement."  Dr.  Farr  [33rd  R.  of  Reg. -Gen. 
p.  407]  inclines  to  support  Le  Fort.  Even  Dr.  Duncan  goes  so  far  as  to  sav,  "I  dare  say 
an  hospital  could  be  so  constructed  and  managed  as  to  kill  all  the  inmates."  He  argues, 
however,  that  exceptional  cases  should  be  set  aside,  and  that  only  well-conditioned 
maternities  should  be  selected  for  argument  But  he  frankly  adds,  "It  is  well  known 
that  the  best  maternities  are  susceptible  of  vast  improvements."  Dr.  Duncan  draws  a 
proper  distinction  between  deaths  in  childbirth  and  deaths  of  childbirth.  "  Deaths  in 
childbirth,"  he  says,  "are  all  deaths,  from  whatever  cause,  occurring  within  the  four 
childbed  weeks,  including  the  period  of  labour."  Dr.  Fan  admits  the  necessity  of  this 
distinction,  and  says  it  is  adopted  in  the  Regis,  abstracts. 

Dr.  Duncan  had  a  careful  search  made  in  the  Scotch  regis,  of  deaths  in  Edin.  and 
Glasgow,  and  found  that  153  mothers  died  out  of  16,393,  within  six  weeks  after  delivery; 
or  I  in  107.  He  also  deduced  from  certain  returns  of  private  practice  a  rate  of  mort. 
among  mothers  not  very  different  from  this.  From  all  his  inquiries  he  draws  the  inference 
that  "no  fewer  thap  i  in  every  120  women  delivered  at  or  near  the  full  time  die  within 
the  four  weeks  of  childbed."  Dr.  Farr  considers  that  estimate  too  unfavourable.  He 
analyses  the  data  upon  which  it  is  founded,  and  adheres  to  the  national  returns,  as  shown 
in  the  reports  of  the  R^.-Gen.     (See  1872.) 
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Dr.  Duncan,  in  his  work  on  Fecundity,  Fertility^  Sterility^  etc.,  states  that  after  a  woman 
has  borne  9  children,  the  pregnancies  often  follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession ;  and 
that  the  danger  increases.     Advancing  age  is  itself  one  of  the  dangers. 

At  present  the  mort.  is  greater  among  women  whose  lives  are  insured  ki  the  child- 
bearing  age '  than  it  is  among  men.  And  the  prem.  for  the  ins.  of  a  pregnant  woman  is 
generally  higher  than  the  common  tabular  rates.  The  previous  data  show  that  the  general 
risk  of  a  first  delivery  in  England  is  covered  by  a  prem.  of  i6j.  on  ;f  loo,  and  of  sub- 
sequent deliveries  by  a  prem.  of  &r.  ;  the  prem.  of  lor.  for  each  of  200  deliveries  taken 
indiscriminately  covers  the  common  risks. — Farr, 

In  the  33rd  R.  of  Reg. -Gen.  pub.  1872,  Dr.  Farr  again  reverts  to  this  subject,  but 

appears  to  treat  it  more  hopefully  than  in  any  of  his  previous  papers.     Childbirth  is  (he 

says)  a  physiological  process,  and  under  favourable  conditions,  where  the  mother  has 

previously  been  taken  proper  care  of,  is  attended  with  little  danger.    Unfortunately  English 

mothers  do  not  escape  scatheless  ;  nor  can  this  be  expected  under  existing  circumstances. 

But  there  is  evidence  of  improvement.     In  the  four  years  1847-50  no  less  than  59  mothers 

died  to  every  10,000  children  bom  alive ;  in  the  four  years  1867-70  the  deaths  had  sunk 

to  45.     He  adds  : 

The  error  of  collecting  poor  lying-in  women  into  hospitals  has  been  discovered,  and  to  some  extent 
discouraged ;  medical  men  have  adopted  wiser  measures ;  they  have  taken  greater  precautions  against 
infection ;  and  midwives  have  been  better  taught.    Still  there  is  great  room  for  improvement. 

He  then  proceeds  to  review  the  statements  and  conclusions  in  Dr.  Duncan's  work, 

which  we  have  already  noticed  under  date  1870.     He  says  in  reference  to  the  distinction 

of  Dr.  Duncan's  in  and  of  childbirth  : 

Pregnant  women  are  subject  to  diseases  like  other  women ;  they  may  be  killed  by  accidents,  and 
may  be  attacked  by^  smallpox  and  scarlet  fever,  which  in  them  almost  invariably  prove  fatal.  Women 
suffering  from  phthisis  or  neart  disease,  or  other  chronic  diseases,  bear  children,  and  in  the  abstracts 
[of  Reg.-Gen.J  the  deaths  are  referred  to  these  fatal  causes,  to  which,  rather  than  to  incidental 
childbirth,  their  deaths  are  attributable.  Thus  in  add.  to  3875  deaths  from  puerperal  fever  and  the 
various  accidents  of  childbirth  [in  zSjo],  719  women  died  soon  after  childbirth — 231  of  smallpox  or 
some  other  zymotic  diseases  ;  138  of  phthisis ;  zoz  of  heart  disease ;  41  women,  who  were  returned 
as  pregnant,  prob.  in  the  early  stages  also  died  of  various  diseases. 

He  says  Dr.  Le  Fort's  T.  of  the  death-rate  of  women  delivered  at  home,  viz.  47  p. 
1000,  differs  but  little  from  the  general  English  rate.  For,  while  in  17  large  English 
towns  the  mort.  rate  is  4*9,  in  64  healthy  country  districts  it  is  4 '3  in  1000.  He  quotes 
the  results  of  obs.  by  various  private  practitioners.  Tnus  Mr.  J.  Clarke  reports  the  loss  of 
22  mothers  by  death  on  3847  deliveries ;  Dr.  Churchill,  of  z6  on  2548  ;  and,  as  a  set-oflf 
against  these,  he  gives  the  result  of  the  record  compiled  by  Mr.  G.  Rigden  of  Canterbury, 
who,  out  of  4132  consecutive  cases  in  midwifery,  yields,  as  the  result  of  his  obs.,  9  deaths 
— 3  from  convulsions  and  coma,  4  from  puerperal  fever,  I  from  heart  disease,  and  I  from 
a  cause  not  stated.     Finally  : 

Excluding  such  cases  as  death  by  smallpox,  phthisis,  and  other  fatal  diseases  not  connected  with 
childbearin^,  and  correcting  for  defective  specification,  I  am  disposed  to  set  down  the  mori^  at  Present 
prevailing  tn  England  at  not  more  than  5  deaths  of  the  mothers  to  every  1000  deliveries^  or  of  i  in 
every  200  deliveries.  Stillborn  children  may  occasion  death  in  childbirth,  so  that  a  correction  should 
be  made  for  their  exclusion,  and  a  correction  of  another  kind  is  required  for  the  births  of  twins  and 
triplets  to  get  the  exact  mort.  of  women  in  childbirth.  Our  tables,  in  their  crude  form,  show  the  pro- 
portion of  mothers  dying  to  children  bom  alive ;  the  necessary  corrections  I  have  discussed  in  former 
reports.    [Births.]    [Mktria.]    [Prkgnancy.]    [Pubrperal  Fever.] 

CHILDREN. ^In  the  divisions  of  life  adopted  by  the  Reg.-Gen.  and  the  Census  Com- 
missioners, Children  (as  distinguished  from  "infants"  below  them,  and  "boys"  and 
'*  girls"  above  them),  are  all  who  range  from  5  to  10  years  of  age.  The  census  of  1 851 
[England]  gave  the  number  of  *' Children"  on  this  classification  as  2,098,808 ;  in  1861 
the  number  was  2,350,261  ;  in  1 871 — ^not  yet  ascertained. 

CHILDREN,  Diseases  of. — The  congenital  malformations  and  developmental  diseases  of 
children  rank  as  Order  i  in  the  Class  of  Developmental  Diseases,  and  embrace  pre- 
mature birth,  C3ranosis,  spina  bifida,  other  malformations,  and  teething.  The  deaths  in 
England  from  these  causes  show  very  little  variation.  In  1858  they  were  12,412 ;  in 
1862,  12,787;  in  1867,  14,666.  Over  a  period  of  15  years  ending  1864,  they  averaged 
995  per  million  of  the  pop.  living. 

The  deaths  in  1867  were  thus  divided :  males,  8203 ;  females,  6463.  Of  the  males 
7049  died  under  i  year,  and  8190  under  5  ;  9  between  5  and  10  ;  I  between  15  and  20  ; 
2  between  20  and  25  ;  and  i  between  25  and  30.  Of  the  females,  5340  died  under 
I  year,  and  6440  under  5  ;  12  between  5  and  10 ;  2  between  10  and  15  ;  3  between  15 
and  20 ;  i  between  20  and  25  ;  3  between  25  and  35  ;  and  I  between  35  and  40.  The 
deaths  at  these  more  advanced  ages  owe  their  origin  to  diseases  of  childhood. 

We  propose  to  treat  of  the  mort.  of  children  more  at  large  under  Infant  Mort. 

CHILDREN'S  Fortunes,  Ins.  of.— The  English  Co.  for  Ins.  Childrett's  Fortunes  was 
projected  in  1720.  We  have  no  details  of  the  plan  intended  to  be  pursued  ;  but  it  was 
prob.  a  svstem  of  endowment  ins. 

CHILDREN^  Ins.  of,  and  Insurances  for. — Between  the  years  1699  and  1712  various 
projects  were  put  forward,  having  for  their  avowed  object  the  Ins.  of  Children.  These 
will  be  spoken  of  at  large  under  Life  Ins.,  Hist.  of.  We  propose  here  to  deal  only, 
with  the  modern  phase  of  this  branch  of  bus. 
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By  the  Common  Law,  an  infant  (that  is  a  person  under  21)  cannot  enter  into  a  binding 
contract  for  anything  not  deemed  a  necessary,  in  relation  to  his  station  or  condition.  By 
the  Act  against  Wagering  Ins.,  1774  (14  Geo.  Ill  c  48),  all  ins.  are  prohibited  in  which 
the  person  effecting  the  pol.  has  not  an  interest  in  the  life  of  the  person  ins.  By  the 
Friendly  Societies  Acts  an  infant  may,  however,  enjoy  all  the  benefits  provided  by  asso. 
enrolled  under  them. 

.  It  was  held  in  the  case  of  Holnies  v.  Blogg,  in  1 81 8,  that  a  pol.  of  ins.  may  be  effected 
for  the  benefit  of,  and  in  the  name  of  an  infant  upon  his  own  life,  or  the  life  of  another ; 
but  only  upon  the  well-understood  condition  that  upon  attaining  21,  any  liability  there- 
under on  the  part  of  the  former  minor  might  be  repudiated. 

It  was  held  in  the  case  of  Halfordy.  Kymer^  before  the  Courts  in  1830,  that  a  parent 
has  no  insurable  interest  in  the  life  of  his  child,  for  the  word  '*  interest*'  in  the  statute 
means  pecuniary  interest 

In  a  subsequent  case  Mr.  Justice  Bayley  held  that  a  father  might  ins.  a  son's  life  for  the 
son's  benefit. 

The  Angio' Australian  Ins.  Asso.,  founded  1853,  orig.  a  most  comprehensive  system 
of  Ins.  and  Annu.  for  Children  under  the  title  of  Infant  Ins.,  of  which  the  following  were 
the  main  features  : 

In/ant  Assurances,—!.  Deferred  assu.  on  infant  lives  for  £2$  to  ;^50oo  on  death  at  any  time 
after  14  years  of  age.    But  should  death  occur  before  the  age  ol  14,  all  the  prems.  would  be  returned. 

II.  Provisional  assu.  from  z  vear  of  aee  for  j^zoo  and  upwards  on  death  at  an^  time  after  Z4  years 
of  age ;  with  the  payment  of  £2$  p.c.  of  the  sum  assured,  for  funeral  purposes,  in  the  case  of  death 
before  Z4. 

III.  Deferred  endowment  assu.  for  £2$  and  up  to  ;^50oo  to  be  received  by  the  child  on  his  attainins^ 
either  of  the  following  a.ees,  or  payable  earlier  m  the  event  of  death  after  Z4  :  viz.  ax,  30,  40,  50,  or  60. 
Should  death  take  place  hetore  Z4  years  of  age,  then  the  whole  prems.  would  be  returned. 

IV.  Legacy  assu.,  securing  to  a  child  a  certain  legacy  from  £xoo  to  jj(J50oo,  payable  on  the  death  of 
an  uncle,  aunt,  or  other  relative  or  friend,  provided  the  child  be  then  alive. 

V.  Endowments,  from  £2^  to  ;^^ooo,  payable  on  attaining  the  ages  of  Z4,  ax,  or  30,  the  whole  of  the 
prems.  to  be  returned  should  the^ife  fail  before  attaining  the  specified  a^e. 

Infant  Annuities. — VI.  Immediate  annu.  from  j^zo  to  ^^300  p. a.  for  life. 

VII.  Temporary  annu.  from  £\o  to  ;^3oo  p.a.,  to  continue  irom  six  months  till  Z4  years  of  age,  or 
from  six  months  to  az  years  of  age. 

VIII.  Deferred  annu.  for  ;^zo  and  u|>wards,  payable  for  the  remainder  of  life  on  the  child  attainine 
either  of  the  following  given  ages  :  viz.  Z4,  az,  30,  40,  50,  or  60.  The  whole  prems.  returned  should 
death  occur  before  attaining  the  g^ven  age. 

IX.  Assu.  anuu.,  whereby  £\<i  and  upwards  p.a.  for  the  remainder  of  life  is  secured  to  the  child  oa 
surviving  either  of  the  following  specified  ages  :  viz.  Z4,  ax.  30,  40,  50,  or  60.  And  also  the  sum  of  1^25 
and  upwards  payable  at  death  at  any  time  uter  14  years  ox  age,  or  the  whole  prems.  returned  if  death 
occur  before  Z4. 

XII.  Legacy  annu.,  bv  which  an  income  from  £\<i  to  ^^350  p.a.  for  life  may  be  secured  to  a  child 
after  the  death  of  an  uncle,  aunt,  or  other  relative  or  fnenoT 

All  infant  assu.  effected  under  the  age  of  ten  carry  universal  Pol.,  which  will  allow  the  assured  to 
travel  by  sea  or  land,  and  reside  in  any  part  0/ tie  world,  without  extra  prem,,  or  amseni  0/  the 
directors,  or  forfeiture  of  Pol. 

Most  ins.  offices  grant  Endowmtnt  pol.  These  will  be  .spoken  of  under  Endowment 
Ins. 

Nearly  all  the  industrial  ins.  offices  grant  pol.  on  the  lives  of  children.  The  terms 
and  conditions  on  which  they  are  granted  will  be  spoken  of  in  our  hist,  of  Industrial 
Ins.  Regarding  the  practice,  it  may  find  some  defence  in  the  manufacturing  districts, 
where  every  parent  has  an  interest  in  the  prospective  earnings  of  his  child  ;  but  it  too 
frequently  leads  to  the  commission  of  the  most  unnatural  of  crimes.  We  have  already 
referred  to  these  under  Burial  Clubs. 

In  1867  a  case  was  before  the  police  courts  wherein  a  nurse  in  charge  of  a  child  had 
ins.  its  life. 

[Endowment  Ins.]   [Friendly  Sos.]  [Industrial  Ins.]  [Insurable  Interest.] 
CHIMNEY-SwEeper's  Cancer.— A  popular  name  of  the  Cancer,  Scroti,  or  Munditorum, 

or  Soot- wart. 
CHIMNEY-TAX  [Hearth-money]  — A  Tax  levied  by  13  &  14  Chas.  II.  c.  10—1662 ;  abolished 
by  I  Wm.  &  Mary,  c.  10—1689.     The   returns  obtained  from  this  Tax  formed  one  of 
the  bases  upon  which  early  estimates  of  the  pop.  of  England  were  formed.     [Census.] 

[PoPULATipN.] 

CHIMNEYS.— Chimneys  are  said  to  have  been  first  introduced  into  our  architecture  about 
A.D.  1200.  They  were  then  confined  to  the  kitchen  and  the  large  hall.  Chafing  dishes 
were  used  previously.  By  about  1310  Chimneys  had  become  general.  In  1774  a  new 
Building  Act  was  passed — 14  Geo.  III.  c.  78— which  was  not  only  designed  to  regulate 
the  building  of  Chimneys,  but  went  further.     Sec.  78  recites  : 

And  whereas  many  of  the  parishes  within  the  limits  of  this  Act  have  been  freqnently  i^at  to  coor 
siderable  expense,  occasioned  by  the  neg^lect  of  the  inhabitants,  as  well  lodgers  and  inmates  as 
housekeepers,  in  not  causing  their  chimneys  to  be  duly  swept,  by  means  of  which  alarms  of  fire  are 
frequently  made,  to  the  great  terror  and  danger  of  His  Majes^'s  subjects,  which  prob.  would  be  pre- 
vented if  such  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  defray  and  bear  the  charges  and  expenses  attending  such 
their  neglects,  or  some  reasonable  part  thereof. 

Any  rewards  paid  by  the  churchwardens,  or  other  expenses  incurred,  were  to  be  paid 
by  the  person  causing  such  fire. 
This  act  was  amended  in  1834  by  4  &  5  Wm.  ly.  c.  35,  which  having  expired,  was 
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re-enacted  in  1840  by  3  &  4  Vict  c.  85 — An  Act  for  the  Regulation  of  Chimney  Sweepers 
and  Chimneys,    This  last-named  Act  contains  the  following  provision  : 

VI.  And  whereas  it  is  expedient  for  the  better  security  from  accidents  b]r  fire,  the  improved  con- 
struction of  chimneys  and  flues  provided  by  the  said  Act  be  continued ;  be  it  enacted,  that  all  withs 
and  partitions  between  any  chimney  or  flue,  which  at  any  time  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  shall  be 
built  or  rebiiilt,  shall  be  of  brick  or  stone,  and  at  least  equal  to  half  a  bnck  in  thickness ;  and  every 
breast-back  and  with  or  partition  of  anv  chimnev  or  flue  to  be  built  or  rebuilt  shall  be  built  of  sound 
materials,  and  the  joints  of  the  wood  well  filled  with  good  mortar  or  cement,  and  rendered  or 
stuccoed  within ;  and  also  that  every  chimney  or  flue  hereafter  to  be  built  or  rebuilt  in  any  wall,  or  of 
greater  length  than  4  feet  out  of  the  wan,  not  being  a  circular  chimney  or  flue  12  inches'  in 
diameter,  shall  be  in  every  section  of  the  same  not  less  than  ix  inches  bv  9  inches  ;  and  no  chimney 
flue  shall  be  constructed  with  any  angle  therein  which  shall  be  less  obtuse  than  an  angle  of  120 
degrees,  except  as  is  hereinafter  excepted;  and  every  salient  or  projecting  angle  in  any  chimney  or  flue 
shall  be  rounded  off  4  inches  at  least  upon  pain  of  forfeiture,  by  every  master  builder  or  other  master 
workman  who  shall  make  or  cause  to  be  made  such  chimney  or  flue,  of  any_  sum  not  less  than  j^io, 
nor  exceeding  ;^5o ;  provided  nevertheless  that  notwithstanding  this  Act  chimne3rs  or  flues  may  be 
-  built  at  angles  with  each  other  of  90  degrees  and  more,  such  chimneys  or  flues  having  therein  proper 
doors  or  openings  not  less  than  6  inches  square. 

By  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  Act,  1865 — 28  &  29  Vict'c.  90 — ^it  is  provided  : 

2\.  If  the  chimney  of  any  house  or  other  building  within  the  metropolis  is  on  fire,  the  occupier  of 
such  house  or  buildmg  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  *os.:  but  if  such  occupier  proves  that 
he  has  incurred  such  penaltjr  by  reason  ox  the  neglect  or  wilful  default  of  any  other  person,  he  may 
recover  summarily  from  such  person  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  penalty  he  may  have  incurred  as 
occupier. 

The  penalties  imposed  by  the  14  Geo.  III.  are  repealed.  [Fire  Prevention.] 
Chimneys  on  fire  constitute  a  considerable  per-centage  of  the  "  calls  "  made  to  the 
Fire  Br^^ade.  [Fire  Calls.] 
CHINA. — China  claims  to  be  the  oldest  even  of  Asiatic  nations  ;  bat  of  its  early  hist  we 
know  very  little.  In  1710  its  pop.  was  estimated  at  27,241,129;  in  1757  at  190,348,228. 
In  1 8 12  an  official  census  was  taken  by  order  of  Kia  King.  The  pop.  was  found  to  be 
367,632,907,  giving  a  density  of  283  to  the  square  mile.  In  i860  the  pop.  was  estimated 
at  414,607,000 ;  in  1867  at  450,000,000.  Various  other  enumerations  are  said  to  have 
taken  place.  Dr.  Bowring  considered  (1855)  that  **  our  greater  knowledge  of  the  country 
increases  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  approximate  correctness  of  the  official  document.  ' 
The  Xaws  of  China  make  provisions  for  a  general  system  of  registration,  and  punish- 
ment is  awarded  to  those  who  neglect  to  regis.  The  machinery  is  confided  to  the  Elders 
of  the  district,  and  a  census  should  be  taken  annually. 

The  populous  aspect  of  the  country  has  been  noticed  by  many  ^Titers.  Among  the 
first  was  Father  Amres  Semedo,  whose  /iUst,  cf  China  was  pub.  in  Lond.  in  1655, 
and  who  says : 

This  kingdom  is  so  exceedingly  populous,  that  having  lived  there  two-and-twenty  years,  I  was  in  no 
less  amazement  at  my  coming  away  than  in  the  beginnmg  at  the  multitude  of  the  people.  Certainly 
the  truth  exceedeth  all  hyperboles,  not  only  in  the  cities,  towns,  and  public  places,  but  also  in  the 
highway  there  ia  as  great  a  concourse  as  is  usual  in  Europe  on  some  great  festival.  And  if  we  will 
refer  ourselves  to  tne  General  Register  Book,  wherein  only  the  common  men  are  enrolled,  leaving 
out  women,  children,  eunuchs,  professors  of  letters  and  arms,  there  are  reckoned  of  them  to  be  58 
millions,  55  thousand,  z  hundred,  and  4  score. 

An  earthqoake  throughout  China  occurred  in  1662.  It  is  stated  to  have  buried  300,000 
persons  in  rekin  alone.  In  1731  another  earthquake  occurred  which  is  said  t(  'lave 
destroyed  100,000  in  Pekin,  and  00,000  in  a  suburb. 

The  enormous  river  pop.  of  China,  who  live  only  in  boats — who  are  bom  and  educated 
— ^who  marry,  rear  their  families,  and  die — who,  in  a  word,  begin  and  end  their  existence 
on  the  water,  and  never  have  or  dream  of  any  shelter  other  than  its  roof,  and  who 
seldom  tread  except  on  the  deck  or  boards  of  their  Sampans — show  to  what  extent  the 
land  is  crowded,  and  how  inadequate  it  is  to  maintain  the  cumberers  of  the  soiL  In  the 
city  of  Canton  alone  it  is  estimated  that  300,000  dwell  upon  the  surface  of  the  river ; 
the  boats,  sometimes  20  or  30  deep,  cover  some  miles,  and  have  their  wants  supplied  by 
ambulatory  salesmen,  who  wend  their  way  through  every  accessible  passage. — Bowring, 

The  constant  flow  of  emigration  from  China,  contrasted  with  the  complete  absence  of 
migration  into  China,  has  further  been  regarded  as  a  striking  evidence  of  the  redundancy 
of  pop^  They  crowd  all  the  islands  of  Sie  Indian  Archipelago ;  they  spread  over  the 
South  Seas ;  mey  reach  Australia,  and  penetrate  to  the  West  Indies.  California  has 
long  formed  a  considerable  outlet  for  them ;  they  are  rapidly  spreading  over  the  entire  U.  S. 

In.  1822  nearly  the  entire  city  of  Canton  was  burned.  The  lightness  of  the  materials 
used  in  construction  renders  the  towns  peculiarly  liable  to  destruction  by  fire. 

In  1848  Hong-kong  and  neighbourhood  was  visited  by  a  violent  t3rphoon.  Immense 
damage  was  done  to  3ie  shipping  ;  upwards  of  1000  boat-dwellers  on  the  Canton  rivers 
were  drowned. 

In  1855  Dr.  Bowring,  then  Brit  Plenipotentiary  at  Hongkong,  communicated  to  our 
Reg. -Gen.  a  paper  on  the  Pop,  of  China  [printed  in  Statistical  ^pfurnal^  vol.  xx.  p.  41], 
from  which  some  of  the  preceding  facts  are  drawn.     He  says  further  : 

While  so  many  elements  of  vitality  are  in  a  state  of  activity  for  the  reproduction  and  sustenance  of 
tiie  human  race,  there  is  prob.  no  part  of  the  world  in  which  the  harvests  of  mort.  are  more  sweeping 
and  destructive  than  in  China ;  producing  voids  which  recjuire  no  ordinary  appliances  to  fill  up. 
Multitudes  perish  absolutely  from  want  oi  the  means  of  existence— inundations  destroy  towns  and 
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villap^es,  and  all  their  inhabitants ;  it  woald  not  be  easy  to  calculate  the  loss  of  life  by  the  typhoons  or 
hurricanes  which  visit  the  coasts  of  China,  in  which  boats  and  junks  are  sometimes  sacrificed  by 
hundreds  and  by  thousands.  The  late  civil  wars  in  China  must  have  led  to  the  loss  of  millions  of 
lives.  The  sacrifices  of  human  beings  by  executions  alone  are  frightful.  At  the  moment  at  which  I 
write  it  is  believed  that  from  400  to  ^00  victims  fall  daily  by  the  hands^  of  the  headsman  in  the  province 
of  Kwangtung  alone.    Reverence  tor  life  there  is  none,  as  life  exists  in  superflaous  abundance. 

Infanticide,  e^cially  of  female  children,  is  one  of  the  means  employed  towards 
lessening  the  redundancy  of  human  life.  The  following  is  a  somewhat  remarkable 
decree  of  the  Emperor  Kanghi  regarding  this  practice,  whldi  some  writers  have  denied : 

Rdici  prohihiiing  ike  drowning  of  children,— Whea  a  mother  mercilessly  plunges  beneath  the  water 
the  tender  offspring  to  which  she  has  given  birth,  can  it  be  said  that  it  owes  its  life  to  her  who  thus 
takes  away  what  it  has  just  begun  to  enjoy  ?  The  poverty  of  the  parents  is  the  cause  of  this  wrong- 
doing; they  have  difficulty  in  earning  subsistence  for  tnemselves,  still  less  can  they  pay  nurses,  and 
undertake  all  the  necessary  expenses  tor  their  children ;  thus  driven  to  despair,  and  unwilling  to  cause 
the  death  of  two  persons  to  preserve  the  life  of  one,  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  mother  to  save  her 
husband's  life  consents  to  destroy  her  children.  Their  natural  tenderness  suffers ;  but  they  at  length 
determine  to  take  this  part,  thinking  themselves  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  the  life  of  their  uiildren,  in 
order  to  prolong  their  own.  If  they  exposed  these  children  in  some  unfirequented  spot,  their  cries  would 
move  the  hearts  of  their  parents :  what  then  do  they  ?  They  cast  the  unfortunate  babe  into  the  current 
of  a  river,  that  they  may  at  once  lose  sight  of  it,  and  in  an  instant  deprive  it  of  life.  You  have  given 
me  the  name  of  Father  of  the  People ;  though  I  cannot  feel  for  these  infants  the  tenderness  of  the 
parents  to  whom  they  owe  their  bemg.  I  cannot  refrain  from  declaring  to  you.  with  the  most  painful 
feelings,  that  I  absolutely  forbid  such  homicides.  The  tiger,  says  one  of  our  books,  though  it  be  a 
tiger,  does  not  rend  its  own  young ;  towards  them  it  has  a  feeling  breast,  and  continually  cares  for 
them.  Poor  as  you  may  be,  is  it  possible  that  you  should  become  the  murderers  of  your  own  children  ? 
It  is  to  show  yourselves  more  unnatural  than  the  very  beasts  of  prey. — Letires  Edifianies,  vol.  xix., 

p.  ZOZ-2. 

Yet  to  be  without  children  is  almost  regarded  as  a  mark  of  reproach  ;  or  as  Sir  John 
Bowring  puts  it,  **  A  childless  person  b  deemed  an  unhappy,  not  to  say  a  degraded,  man. " 

The  marriage  of  children  is  one  of  the  great  concerns  of  families.  Scarcely  is  a  child 
bom  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  ere  the  question  of  its  future  espousal  becomes  a  frequent 
topic  of  discussion.  There  is  a  large  body  of  professional  match-makers  whose  business 
it  is  to  put  all  the  preliminary  arrangements  in  train.  But  severe  laws  prohibit  marriage 
within  certain  degrees  of  affinity.  So  strong  is  the  objection  to  the  marriage  of  blood 
relations,  that  a  man  and  woman  of  the  same  singf  or  family,  cannot  lawfully  wed. 

Chinese  fire  engines  are  described  as  odd-looking  machines.  Eiach  one  is  carried  on 
a  pole,  by  four  men  ;  the  pole  passing  through  the  upper  part.  The  engines  consist  of 
forcing  pumps,  worked  by  a  double  lever,  the  jet  of  water  being  projected  through  a  brass 
nozzle  about  six  feet  long,  working  on  a  swivel  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  pump. 
They  have  no  hose,  yet  a  very  effective  jet  can  be  projected  some  distance.  The  great 
fault  appears  to  be  the  rapidity  with  which  the  supply  of  water  is  exhausted.  They  have 
no  suction  hose,  and  have  to  be  supplied  with  water  from  buckets,  like  the  early  (ire 
engines  used  in  Europe. —  Young. 

But  if  their  engines  are  defective,  their  brigade  arrangements  in  other  respects  seem 
very  good.  Dr.  D.  F.  Rennie  gives  the  following  account  of  a  fire  he  saw  at  Tientsin 
in  1802,  and  the  means  employed  to  extinguish  it : 

To-dajr  we  met  a  Chinaman  with  a  sort  of  hand  drum,  beaten  after  the  fashion  of  a  child's  toy; 
With  this  he  was  making  a  great  noise,  and  while  we  were  speculating  what  it  meant  some  flames 
were  seen  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  canal  near  the  French  quarter,  and  a  number  of  men  coming 
down  the  opposite  bank  in  line,  with  white  flags  and  black  letters  on  them.  We  concluded  that  they 
were  connected  with  the  police,  and  that  the  flags  were  to  indicate  the  direction  of  the  fire,  whico 
the  beating  of  the  drum  was  intended  to  announce  to  the  neighbourhood.  We  accordingly  followed, 
and  soon  reached  the  fire,  which  had  settled  on  a  cluster  of^houses  up  a  narrow  lane,  in  which  for- 
tunately close  to  the  burning  houses  there  was  a  vacant  space.  We  had  hardly  got  to  it  before  a 
number  of  men  bearing  gaudy  flags  and  standards  arrived,  followed  in  rapid  succession  by  eight  fire 
engines.  ...  In  a  short  time  the  inclosure  was  filled  with  flags  of  all  colours^  and  devices,  tomtoms, 
gongs,  etc. ;  the  noise  and  general  confusion  which  prevailed  baffling  description.  Some  sailors  from 
a  Russian  gunboat,  frozen  m  not  far  off,  and  a  number  of  French  soldiers,  were  activelv  emi>loyed  on 
the  roofs  of  the  houses  detaching  the  thatching  and  other  combustible  material.  Fresn  engines  con- 
tinued to  arrive,  and  without  hiding  the  direction,  the  moment  they  got  into  the  open  space  they 
commenced  discharging  their  contents  towards  the  flames.  One  engine  I  saw  playing  right  on  the 
Russians  and  Frenchmen,  with  the  thermometer  20  degrees  below  fireesing.  They  seemed  however 
not  to  mind  it.  but  continued  to  work  away  with  a  rig^ht  good  will.  As  darkness  began  to  crecip  on.  the 
effect  of  the  lines  of  flags  and  lanthoms  was  very  picturesque.    Taken  altogether  it  was  one  01  the 

fayest  of  sights  I  have  seen  in  China,  and  not  unlike  a  gigantic  teetotal  procession  at  home, 
he  Tientsin  fire  brigstde  appears  to  consist  of  several  sections,  each  of  which  has  a  distinctive 
uniform,  and  distinctive  coloured  flags.  The  engines  were  supplied  with  water  from  the  Grand  Canal, 
close  to  its  junction  with  the  Peiho,  carried  in  buckets  slung  m  the  ordinary  way  from  the  end  of  a 
bamboo  supported  across  the  shoulder.  In  this  way  it  was  brought  up  from  different  parts  of  the 
canal,  where  the  ice  had  to  be  broken  for  the  purpose.  The  system  of  lighting  by  lanthoms  was  very 
perfect,  and  altogether  the  arrangements  gave  the  idea  of  being  wonderfuTlv  complete,  more  espcciallv 
the  wonderful  rapidity  with  which  the  different  sections  of  the  fire  brigaae  were  on  the  ground  with 
their  engines. — British  Arms  in  Northern  China  and  yapan. 

That  ins.  has  lone;  been  carried  on  in  China  is  well  known — ^how  long  is  the  only 
mystery  connected  with  it.  Its  application  has  been  made  to  various  useful  purposes,  as 
fire  ins.  ;  the  ins.  of  life  interests ;  of  relief  in  time  of  sickness  ;  ins.  of  growing  crops  ; 
and  ins.  against  lawsuits.  It  seems  that  the  bus.  is  carried  on  upon  the  principle  of 
mut.  contribution,  in  a  manner  not  dissimilar  to  that  which  prevailed  amongst  the  old 
English  gilds. 
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We  have,  in  the  writings  of  M.  Skatchkoff  (a  Russian  agriculturist,  long  resident  in 
China),  an  account  of  the  formation  of  asso.  for  the  ins.  of  growing  crops  against  fire, 
or  destruction  by  civil  commotion,  or  by  cattle,  which  prevail  generally  in  the  rural 
districts.  It  is  as  follows.  The  landholders  of  each  individual  village,  with  the  residents 
in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  form  a  separate  so.,  the  affairs  of  which  are  conducted 
by  the  village  Elders,  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Gov.  officials.  A  general 
meeting  of  the  villagers,  desiring  that  class  of  protection,  is  convened ;  but  a  day  or  two 
previous  to  the  meeting,  three  or  four  Elders,  or  four  or  five  of  the  most  influential  among 
the  villagers,  assemble  in  the  josshouse,  for  the  discussion  of  the  necessary  preliminaries : 
such  as  forming  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  extent  of  land  under  cultivation,  and 
therefore  of  crops  to  be  ins.,  and  of  the  prob.  rates  of  prem.,  causing  proclamation  to  be 
made  of  their  proceedings,  and  giving  notice  thereof  to  the  police  authorities.  Affairs 
having  been  so  far  adjusted,  on  the  day  of  meeting  each  landholder — ^leaseholders  as  well 
as  freeholders  being  eligible — who  desire  to  participate  in  the  mut.  ins.  of  the  village 
crops,  is  expected  to  appear  before  the  elders  in  the  temple  to  affix  his  signature  against 
his  name  in  the  list  prepared  as  aforesaid.  Those  who  do  not  appear  are  considered  to 
be  unwilling  to  share  in  the  arrangement.  The  operations  of  the  asso.  when  formed 
appear  to  be  on  the  preventive  principle,  thus  : 

The  number  of  watchmen  to  be  hired  is  then  determined  in  accordance  with  the  extent  of  land 

S crops]  ins.  About  Pekin  two  watchmen  are  allowed  to  every  ^00  English  acres  for  the  open  country, 
n  hilly  districts,  and  where  the  view  is  much  impeded  by  inclosures,  the  number  is  doubled.  Each 
watchman  receives  about  12^.  for  the  whole  period  of  his  service.  The  precise  rates  of  prem.  to  be 
charged  for  each  acre  of  land  ins.  are  then  fixed.  This  is  in  a  great  measure  dependent  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  adjacent  districts.  When  all  is  quiet,  and  no  reason  exists  for  anticipating  anv  serious 
disorders,  it  is  considered  suflScient  to  have  in  hand,  after  the  watchmen  have  been  paid,  a  surplus  equal 
to  one-tenth  of  the  sum  collected  in  prems.  On  the  other  hand,  when  disturbances  are  riie,  and  the 
general  aspect  of  affairs  less  assuring,  the  rates  of  prem.  are  raised,  so  as  toleave  in  some  cases,  after 
paying  the  watchmen,  a  reserve  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  total  amount  insured  [?  of  prems.]. 

These  arrangements  are  made  for  the  duration  of  each  crop  separately — sometimes  for 
still  shorter  periods.  In  many  districts  the  winter  crops  are  ins.  from  seed-time  to 
harvest,  which  of  course  includes  a  provision  against  injury  by  cattle,  and  losses  by  robbery 
and  fire.  Around  Pekin  the  ins.  of  winter  crops  is  made  firom  the  middle  of  Jime,  when 
the  grain  has  attained  its  full  growth,  until  harvest  only.  Spring  crops  are  invariably  ins. 
firom  the  day  of  spwing  to  the  day  of  harvest.  The  fields  are  watched  day  and  night ; 
for  every  thief  taken  in  the  act,  and  for  every  head  of  cattle  caught  trespassing,  the 
watchmen  receive  a  reward  from  the  so.  of  300  tsians,  or  about  Sd.  Each  instance  of 
neglect  of  duty  is  punished  by  a  fine  of  double  the  amount.  The  punishment  of  the 
thief  is  severe ;  night  thefts  are  punished  less  severely  than  those  m  broad  daylight. 
Cattle  found  trespassing  are  impounded,  to  be  redeemed  by  payment  of  a  fine,  varying 
with  the  description  of  cattle  and  other  circumstances. 

In  the  event  of  fire  occurring  in  an  ins.  field,  the  Elders  are  bound  to  inquire  into  its 
causes.  If  it  proves  to  have  originated  with  the  owner,  he  pays  the  so.  a  fine  of  is. 
(500  tsians).  If  it  were  caused  by  another  person,  the  delinquent  pays  a  fine  of  ten  times 
the  value  of  the  produce  destroyed,  the  owner  being  indenmified  by  the  so.  For  all 
losses  the  person  ins.  receives  immcKliate  payment  of  a  sum  equivalent  to  one  and  a  half 
times  his  loss,  estimatai  according  to  the  prob,  scale  0/  prices  during  the  ensuing  y/miex. 
All  money  remaining  over  as  a  surplus  out  of  the  prems.,  fines,  etc.,  is  treated  as  a 
reserve  fimd,  applicable  to  various  public  purposes,  such  as  the  repairs  of  the  schools, 
temples,  etc.,  and  in  providing  gratuities  for  the  police.  The  funds  are  invested  by  way 
of  advance  to  village  landowners,  at  the  rate  of  I  p.c.  p.  month.  Any  inadequacy  in 
the  fimds  is  made  up  by  an  extra,  pro  rata  charge  upon  the  acreage  ins. 

The  practice  of  ins.  against  law  proceedings  is  said  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  well-known 
rapacity  of  Chinese  officials,  designated  in  the  figurative  language  of  the  people,  "  The 
Tiger's  Cruelty."  Against  these  dangers  nearly  every  vill^e  has  its  ins.  asso.  The 
following  account  of  their  formation  and  working  is  highly  instructive : 

When  an  asso.  of  this  character  is  to  be  formed,  the  Elders  prepare  a  list  of  the  inhabitants,  to  which 
all  who  desire  to  join  aflSx  their  signatures.  Armed  with  this  authority,  the  Elders  then  enter  into 
secret  nep^ciations  with  the  police  inspector  of  the  district  as  to  the  amount  of  composition  to  bo 
paid  to  him  for  non-intervention  in  every  case  calling  for  the  action  of  the  police.  Among  these  are 
cases  of  sudden  death,  suicides,  compositions  between  debtors  anS  creditors,  family  disputes,  and  the 
like.  Availing  themselves  of  their  secret  understanding  with  the  authorities,  the  Elders  take  care  to 
aurange  all  such  matters  privately,  without  affording  any  opportunity  for  police  intervention.  The 
rates  of  hush-money  are  geneially  small,  varying  from  10s.  to  25f.  of  our  currency. 

These  contracts  are  adhered  to  most  scrupulously  by  both  parties.  All  sums  disbursed 
by  the  Elders  in  this  way  are  repaid  to  them  within  a  period  of  ten  days  by  the  other 
members,  each  contributing  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  acres  of  land  he  holds. 
Membership  is  not  compulsory ;  but  the  results  are  said  sometimes  to  be  unpleasant  to 
those  who  decline  to  join,  and  these  are  generally  in  a  small  minority.— //rx.  Reporter, 
Philadelphia. 

We  do  not  trace  the  practice  of  L.  ins.,  in  its  simple  aspect  of  making  provision  for 
families,  amongst  the  Chinese.  It  may  exist.  The  Brit,  offices  have  not  yet  extended 
their  operations  beyond  the  range  of  the  Brit  .residents.  The  climate  is  somewhat 
excessive ;  that  is,  of  greater  range  of  temperature  than  is  usual  within  the  same  parallels 
of  latitude.     Pekin,  the  capital,  lies  a  degree  south  of  Naples ;  and  yet  while  the  mean 
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temperature  of  the  latter  is  63%  thtA  of  the  former  is  only  54°.  In  summer,  however, 
the  heat  reaches  90°  to  100° ;  while  in  winter  the  rivers  are  firozen  for  several  months. 
The  Chinese  lead  most  temperate  lives,  and  insanity  and  other  mental  diseases  are  almost 
unknown  amongst  them. 

CHINESE  ARiTHMETia — ^The  Chinese  have  a  most  ingenious  method  of  reckoning  by  the 
aid  of  the  fingers,  performing  all  the  operations  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
and  division,  with  numbers  from  i  up  to  100,000.  Every  finger  of  the  left  hand  repre- 
sents nine  figures,  as  follows : — ^The  little  &aeer  represents  units,  the  ring  finger  tens, 
the  middle  finger  hundreds,  the  fore-finger  thousands,  the  thumb  tens  of  thousands. 
When  the  three  joints  of  each  finger  are  touched  from  the  palm  towards  the  tip  they 
count  one,  two,  and  three  of  each  of  the  denominations  as  above  named.  Four,  five,  and 
six  are  counted  on  the  back  of  the  finger  joints  in  the  same  way ;  seven,  eight,  and  nine 
are  counted  on  the  right  side  of  the  joints  from  the  palm  to  the  tip.  The  forefinger  of 
the  right  hand  is  used  as  a  pointer.  Thus,  1234  would  be  indicated  by  first  touching 
the  joint  of  the  forefinger  next  the  hand  on  the  inside ;  next  the  middle  joint  of  the  middle 
finger  on  the  inside  ;  next  the  end  joint  of  the  ring  finger  on  the  inside ;  and  finally  the 
joint  of  the  little  finger  next  the  hand  on  the  outside.  The  reader  will  be  able  to 
make  further  examples  for  himself.    See  also  Shwan-pan. 

CHINESE  Divisions  OF  LiPB. — ^To  every  decade  of  life  the  Chinese  apply  some  special 
designation.  The  age  of  10  is  called  *'the  Opening  Degree;"  20,  '*  Youth  expired  ;" 
30,  **  Strength  and  Marriage ;"  40,  **  OflScially  apt ;  50,  **  Error  knowing ;"  60,  **  Cycle 
closing;"  70,  "Rare  Bird  of  Age;"  80,  "Rusty  visaged  ;"  90,  "Delayed  ;"  100  "Age's 
Extremity."  Among  the  Chinese  the  amount  of  reverence  grows  with  the  number  of 
years.  — Bowring. 

CHINESE  Shwan-pan  [or  Abacus]. — An  instrument  for  facilitating  arithmetical  calcula- 
tions.   See  Calculating  Machines. 

CHISHOLM,  David,  Act  of  Norik  British  and  Mercantile^  He  entered  that  office  in  1S41, 
and  became  its  Act.  in  1852.  He  had  previously  been  under  the  able  training  of  Mr. 
Edward  Sang,  and  assisted  that  gentleman  in  the  completion  of  his  well-known  actuarial 
T.  Mr .  Chisholm  has  contribute  some  valuable  papers  to  the  hist,  of  L.  contingencies. 
In  vol.  ii.  of  Assu.  Mag,  [1852]  there  is  a  paper  from  his  pen,  On  a  New  Method  of 
Constructing  a  T,  of  the  Proh,  of  Survivorship  between  7\tfo  Lives  for  every  Combination  of 
Ages,  and  a/so  a  T,  of  the  present  value  of  Survivorship  Assurances  rf  £i  on  {x)  against 
{y).  This  paper,  we  believe,  was  afterwards  separatdy  pub.  Mr.  Peter  Gray  offered 
some  obs.  upon  it  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Inst  of  Act  m  1852,  and  printed  in  voL  v. 
of  Assu.  Mag,y'D.  107. 

In  vol.  iii.  of  Assu.  Mag.  [1853]  there  is  a  letter  on  the  Proper  Expression  for  the 
amount  of  £\  with  the  Frcutwnal  Part  of  a  Yearns  Interest,  arising  out  of  the  consider- 
ation of  a  paper  by  Mr.  £.  J.  Farren,  "  On  the  period  intervening  between  the  date  of 
death  and  payment  of  sum  assured. " 
In  vol.  iv.  there  is  a  letter.  On  the  Values  of  Reversions  pay aUe  at  the  Instant  of  Death, 
In  1858  Mr.  Chisholm  pub.  Commutation  Tables  for  joint  Annu.,  and  Sutznvorship 
Assu.  based  on  the  Carlisle  Mort.  at  3,  34*  4,  5  and  6  p.c.  Int. ;  with  T.  of  Annu,  and 
Assu.  on  Single  Lives,  and  other  useful  Tables,  and  an  Intro,  on  their  Construction  and 
Use.  2  vols.,  large  octavo.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  merits  of  this 
work.  "They  present  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  perspicuity  and  neatness,"  and  have  received 
the  highest  encomiums  from  actuaries  on  either  side  the  Atlantic.  Mr.  James  Meikle, 
in  a  letter  to  the  'Assu.  Mag.  [vol.  vii.  p.  297],  says : 

Besides  introducing^  mai^  new  kinds  of  transactions,  they  sreatly  abbxeriate  the  labour  of  the 
calculation  of  those  transactions,  with  which  we  are  already  acquainted.  In  "Post  obits," 
however,  they  afford  a  still  greater  advantag^e ;  they  enable  the  actuanr  to  ascertain  more  correctly 
the  amount  which  should  be  charged  the  heir  of  entail  in  repayment  of  the  sums  or  annu.  advanced  to 

him Mr.  Chisholm's  T.,  however,  enable  the  actnaiy  to  make  the  sum  assu.  increase  yearly 

in  proportion  to  the  outlay." 

A  writer  (W.  F.  B.)  in  vol.  viii.  oi  Assu.  Mag.,  p.    no,  says: — "Indeed,  by  Mr. 

Chisholm's  arduous  labours,  the  commutation  system,  originated  by  Mr.  Barrett,  improved 

by  Mr.  Davies,  and  extended  and  illustrated  bv  Mr.  [David]  Jones,  has  been  rendered 

complete  in  so  far  as  relatesT  to  one  or  two  lives. 

CHISHOLM,  George,  was  Sec.  of  Essex  and  Suffolk  Equitable,  from  1850  to  1852. 

CHISHOLM,  James,  Actuarial  Assistant  at  the  Imperial  Life  since  1869.  He  is  a  son  of 
Mr.  David  Chisholm,  of  Edin.,  and  was  previously  in  the  head  office  of  North  Brit, 
and  M.,  which  office  he  entered  in  186 1,  working  his  way  through  several  of  the 
departments.  In  1868  he  read  before  the  Inst  of  Act.  a  paper  :  On  tM  Arrangement  of 
Commutation,  or  D.  and  N.  Tables,  The  paper  is  printed  in  Assu.  Mc^.,  vol.  xiv.  p.  200. 

CHOKE- Damp. — Carbonic  acid  ;  the  irrespirable  air  of  coal-pits,  wells,  and,  in  a  modified 
degree,  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway.    [Fire-damp.] 

CHOLERA,  Asiatic,  or  Epidemic  [Cholera  Morbus]. — It  seems  to  be  made  dear  by 
reference  to  the  writings  of  Hippocrates — the  fether  of  medical  science,  who  flourished 
about  400  years  B.C. — ^and  by  the  writings  of  Whang-shoo-ho,  his  contemporary  in  China, 
and  also  by  the  writings  of  Susruta,  the  greatest  Hindoo  medical  authority,  that  the 
disease  now  designated  Asiatic  Cholera  was  known  in  the  earliest  times  in  Greece^  China» 
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and  India.  Subsequent  writers  keep  up  the  slender  chain  of  its  history  down  to  modem 
times,  when  in  some  sort  it  has  usurped  the  features  of  the  Plague — that  dread  scourge  of 
the  dark  and  middle  ages.  We  propose  to  review  the  hist,  of  this  disease  briefly  and 
chronologically. 

Garcia  del  Huerto,  a  physician  practising  in  Goa  about  1560,  describes  a  visitation 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Cholera.  It  is  believed  that  Arungzebe's  army 
suffered  from  it  at  the  siege  of  Bijepoor  in  1657.  It  seems  certain  that  it  was  prevalent  in 
India  in  1 769.  In  1774  we  hear  of  it  again  in  India.  Sir  Edward  Hughes  s  scjuadron 
suffered  from  the  malady  when  off  Ceylon  in  1782.  It  seems  to  have  been  nothing  else 
than  Cholera  that  ravaged  the  Mahratta  army  under  Hurree  Punt,  on  the  Toongboodra 
river  in  1786  ;  indeed  Hurree  Punt  records  with  his  own  hand,  *'The  loss  sustained  by 
the  army  in  consequence  of  the  Cholera  Morbus  is  very  great.  Medicines  are  liberally 
supplied ;  some  do  recover,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  die.'' 

But  we  may  pause  and  look  nearer  home.  Sydenham,  our  great  father  of  medicine, 
in  his  O/tra  Obs.  Med.^  pub.  1669,  describes  a  species  of  Cholera,  which  he  says  lasted 
a  month,  and — **Cam  anni  partem,  quae  sestatem  fugientem  atque  autumnum  complectitur 
unice  ac  eadem  prorsus  fide,  qua  veris  primordia  hirundlnes,  aut  insequentis  tempestatis 
fevorem  cuculus  amare  consuevit.*'  This  beautiful  passage  being  done  into  English  may 
be  read  as  follows  :— ^*'  Habitually  loves  that  part  of  the  year  which  embraces  the  fall  of 
summer  and  the  autumn ;  and  with  that  same  instinct  with  which  swallows  (love)  the 
beginning  of  spring,  or  the  cuckoo  loves  the  warmth  of  the  season  succeeding  to  it '' 

He  also  describ^  in  a  later  work,  the  severer  epidemic  of  1676 — *'  Insueto  tempestatis 
calore  evectus," — ^as  having  appeared  while  the  season  was  abnormally  hot 

In  181 7  the  first  serious  outbreak  of  C.  incident  to  its  endemic  form  occurred  at 
Jessore,  near  Calcutta,  in  the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  and  destroyed  10,000  persons.  It 
reached  Bombay  loth  August,  1818,  and  committed  some  ravages.  The  attention  of  the 
Indian  authorities  was  thus  drawn  to  the  subject  before  the  prob.  of  its  ever  reaching  our 
shores  had  been  contemplated.  The  Marquis  of  Wellesley  effected  improvements  in 
Bengal  in  1 821  in  view  of  the  C  ;  and  we  shall  see  all  through  the  present  art.  that 
Indian  officials  have  devoted  the  most  painstaking  attention  to  this  epidemic.  The  Brit 
medical  attendant  at  Jessore  declared  that  the  outbreak  of  181 7  was  not  the  first  appear- 
ance of  C.  there.  It  will  be  instructive  to  pause  for  a  brief  glance  at  the  conditions  of 
the  district  in'  which  the  disease  on  this  occasion — the  first  on  which  its  origin  and  pro- 
gress were  actually  observed  upon  by  well-qualified  practitioners — occurred.  For  this 
purpose  we  must  fall  back  upon  the  early  reports,  to  be  presently  mentioned. 

Jessore,  at  the  period  in  question,  was  a  crowded,  dirty,  ill-ventilated  town,  surrounded 
by  a  thick  jungle,  and  in  the  rains  by  an  immense  quantity  of  stagnant  water. — yamesan. 
The  epidemic  had  not  one  but  various  local  sources  in  the  level  and  alluvial,  the  marshy 
and  jungly  tract  of  country  which  forms  the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  and  extends  from  thence 
to  Burrampooter.  For  here  we  find  it  as  early  as  Tune  and  the  beginning  of  July,  181 7, 
noticed  as  prevailing  to  a  serious  extent  in  Nuddea,  a  province  which  -is  stated  to  be 
notorious  for  the  disease  in  its  endemic  form,  and  in  Decca. — Orion,  In  Sylhet  the 
influence  of  situation  was  perhaps  more  remarkable  than  in  any  other  quarter.  It  appeared 
that  the  villages  in  which  it  raged  most  extensively  were  considered  by  the  natives  as 
comparatively  unhealthy  and  obnoxious  to  fevers  of  the  intermittent  type  ;  being  exposed 
to  the  effluvia  arising  from  marshes  and  extensive  lakes,  in  which  the  Zila  abounds, 
particularly  towards  the  south-west  division,  where  the  greatest  number  of  victims  fall. 
The  Sepoy  lines^  on  the  contrary,  being  placed  from  00  to  100  feet  above  the  general 
level  of  the  country,  had  scarcely  any  cases,  excepting  such  as  occurred  in  persons  on 
guard  at  the  different  outposts. — yameson. 

In  Calcutta  the  disease  was  from  first  to  last  most  prevalent  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
town  and  suburbs,  as  the  Bura  Bazar,  Simeleia,  Dyahutta,  and  Suwah  Bazar ;  and  in  the 
suburbs  the  villages  of  Khidderpore,  Bhuwanipore,  Manicktolla,  Kurrya,  Entally, 
Chitpore,  and  Sealdah.  These  dependencies  are  everywhere  intersected  by  pools,  broad 
ditches,  and  channels,  which,  being  imperfectly  drained,  are  in  the  rainy  season  always 
full  of  stagnant  water  and  rank  weeds.  From  this  plentiful  source  of  corruption  foul  air 
is  constantly  given  forth  ;  and  as  aU  ventilation  is  ol»tructed  by  large  groves  of  trees  and 
vegetation  of  every  description,  it  is  there  concentrated  until  it  becomes  entirely  unfit  for 
the  purposes  of  respiration.  The  miserable  condition  of  the  generality  of  the  inhabitants 
of  these  villages  is  hardly  to  be  imagined.  Each  hamlet  is  made  up  of  many  mud  or  straw 
huts,  generafly  from  6  to  12  feet  square,  placed  so  close  to  each  other  as  to  leave  scarcely 
room  to  pass  between  them.  In  every  one  of  these  wretched  hovels  a  whole  family — 
sometimes  consisting  of  6  or  8  persons — ^resides ;  and  not  imfrequently  cows,  pigs,  and 
other  domestic  animals  add  to  the  filth  and  foul  atmosphere  in  which  they  abound.  The 
higher  class  of  natives  and  Europeans,  generally  inhabiting  the  better  raised  and  more  airy 
parts  of  the  town,  suffered  proportionably  less  than  the  lower  ranks. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  a  large  part  of  the  dense  pop.  in  the  birthplace  of  the 
modem  Asiatic  C,  as  shown  by  official  reports  made  at  the  time.  The  returns  of  the 
mort.  among  the  natives  are  very  imperfect ;  but  they  show  that  while  many  thousands 
perished  in  Calcutta,  and  the  districts  on  the  Ganges,  as  far  as  Allahabad,  the  casualties 
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higher  up  the  river  were  comparatively  fewer.  In  Agra  the  deaths  did  not  exceed  lo 
daily,  although  the  town  contained  30,000  people.  Not  500  in  all  died  in  Muttra  ;  and 
about  a  like  number  died  in  the  immense  city  ot  Delhi. 

About  1819  there  was  prepared  for  the  Indian  Gov.  Report  on  the  Epidemic  ChoUra 
Morbm  in  the  Presidency  of  Betigal  in  the  Years  1817-18-19,  by  Tames  Jameson,  Esq. 
This  is  the  document  from  which  we  have  already  quoted.  In  1819  there  was  pub.  in 
Bombay :  Reports  on  the  Epidemic  Cholera  of  Hindostan  and  the  Pettinsula  of  India  since 
181 7.  In  1824  there  was  pub.  in  Madras  :  Report  on  the  Epidemic  Cholera  as  it  appeared 
in  the  Presidency  of  Fort  St.  George^  drawn  up  by  Wm.  Scot,  This  contains  an  appendix 
of  sick  returns  and  meteorological  tables.  In  1827  Mr.  K.  H.  Kennedy  pub.  in 
Calcutta  :  Notes  on  Epidemic  Cholera, 

We  next  hear  of  the  Cholera  in  Persia  in  1821  ;  and  at  Astrakhan  in  Sept.  1823. 
There  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  being  brought  westward  by  the  caravans. 
Several  local  epidemics  occurred  in  Persia  between  tlie  years  1823  and  1830.  The  city 
of  Ispahan  issued  orders  to  the  caravans  to  pass  in  another  direction,  by  Yezd ;  they  did  : 
Yezd  had  a  C.  visitation — Ispahan  escaped.  Teheran,  the  seat  of  Gov.  of  all  Persia,  was 
vigilant  at  first,  and  escaped  ;  it  relapsed,  and  had  a  severe  visitation  in  1829.  C.  was 
now  on  the  highway  to  Russia,  where  we  hear  of  it  in  the  following  year,  1830.  It  was 
said  to  have  derived  new  force  this  year  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  It 
ravaged  Germany  in  1 831.  The  city  of  Vienna,  and  the  Austro- Polish  province  of 
Galicia,  suffered  severely  from  this  visitation.  In  the  former,  in  18  weeks,  411  d^ths 
occurred  out  of  690  cases  within  the  city,  and  1547  out  of  3000  attacked  in  the  suburbs. 
In  Galicia  97,770  are  reported  to  have  died  out  of  260,944  attacked.  The  Austrian  Gov. 
has  pub.  a  seemingly  circumstantiid  account  of  this  visitation.  The  divisions  of  Prussia 
eastward  of  the  Vistula  suffered  severely. 

In  its  march  from  Asia  through  the  Continent  of  Europe  it  has  been  computed  that 
the  C.  carried  off  more  than  900,000  lives.  It  was  still  on  the  march;  and  ultimately 
encircled  the  world,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Farr,  "destroying  men  wherever  it  found 
them  in  circumstances  that  lent  it  power. " 

In  1 83 1  the  following  documents  regarding  C.  were  pub. :  (i)  Rapport  sur  le  Cholera 
Morbus  Pesiilentid^  par  Alexandre  Moreau  de  Jonn4s,  with  map  (Paris)  ;  (2)  Rapport  dc 
I  AcadJmie  Royale  dc  Midecine  sur  le  Cholha  Morbus  (Paris) ;  (3)  Rapport  sur  le  ChMra 
Morbus  fait  d>  la  Socikide  M/dicine  de  Lyon,  par  L.  P.  A.  Gauthier  (Lyons) ;  (4)  Obser- 
vations sur  le  Cholira  Morbus  recueillies  et  publiies  par  VAmbassade  de  France  en  Russie 
(Paris).  About  this  date  Dr.  Kennedy  pub.  his  Hist,  of  Contagious  Chotera,  which 
reached  a  3rd  ed.  in  1832,  and  firom  which  last  ed.  we  have  quoted. 

The  first  appearance  of  this  modem  C.  epidemic  in  Gt.  Brit,  was  at  the  village  of 
Team,  near  Gateshead,  in  Aug.  1831.  It  appeared  in  Sunderland  on  24th  Oct.  same 
year,  and  visited  Edin.  on  22nd  Jan.  1832.  One  week  later,  and  it  had  commenced  its 
ravages  at  Rotherhithe  and  Limehouse,  in  the  East  Lond.  district.  It  was  afterwards 
reported  that  48  deaths  occurred  from  C.  in  Lond.  in  183 1.  It  did  not  appear  in  Dublin 
until  3rd  March,  1832. 

The  Lond,  Gazette  of  21st  Oct.,  183T,  announced  the  precautions  to  be  taken  against 
the  spread  of  C.  These  were  mainly  the  estab.  of  a  Board  of  Health  in  every  town,  to 
correspond  with  the  Board  in  Lond.,  and  to  consist  of  magistrates,  clergy,  and  two  or  three 
of  the  faculty  of  medicine.  Large  towns  were  to  be  divided  into  districts,  with  com- 
mittees of  inspection.  Cleaidiness  and  free  ventilation  were'  strongly  recommended ;  the 
immediate  burning  of  old  rags,  paper,  cordage,  cloUies,  hangings,  etc  ;  the  copious  use 
of  soap  and  water  to  furniture,  clothes,  and  person ;  chloride  of  lime  and  water  to  drains 
and  sinks,  etc. ;  hot  lime  wash  to  the  walls  and  roofs ;  and  every  particle  of  filth  to  be 
carefully  removed. 

On  the  13th  Feb.,  1832,  a  notice  was  issued  from  the  Council  Office,  at  Whitehall, 
announcing  that  fatal  cases  of  C.  had  occurred  at  Rotherhithe,  and  spread  indescribable 
alarm  through  the  metropolis.  All  the  horrors  which  Defoe  had  depicted  of  the  Great 
Plague  rose  before  the  imagination.  The  physicians  were  divided  in  opinion ;  some 
contending  that  no  new  disease  existed,  and  that  it  was  not  contagious.  The  ravages  of 
the  disease  were  considerable  during  Feb.,  March,  and  April,  and  then  abated  ;  but  it 
again  burst  forth  towards  the  end  of  the  summer  with  more  violence  than  ever.  The  pub. 
of  the  weekly  B.  of  Mort.  was  suspended.  On  the  2nd  Sept  the  number  of  cases 
reported  to  the  central  board,  exclusive  of  Lond.,  was  68,855,  and  the  total  deaths  24,  i8a 
By  the  end  of  Nov.  the  disease  had  died  out  in  Gt  Brit.,  but  it  had  then  reached  the 
Canadas  and  U.  S. — Wade, 

The  suspension  of  the  weekly  B.  of  Mort.  appears  at  first  sight  to  have  been  a  very 
remarkable  proceeding  ;  seemg  that  the  Bills,  as  we  have  already  fiilly  shown  [Bills  of 
Mort.],  were  originated  for  the  very  purpose  of  giving  information  regarding  the  ravages 
of  the  Plague.  Assuming  the  statement  to  be  true,  and  we  take  it  from  Wade  [  Wctdis 
Brit,  Hist,  Chronologically  Arranged,  5th  ed.,  1847],  an  authority  usually  very  accurate, 
it  can  only  have  originated  in  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  returns  nimished  by  the 
Bills  were  very  defective,  and  calculated  to  mislead.  We  suspect,  for  many  reasons,  this 
to  be  the  true  solution. 

The  Board  of  Health  collected  much  information  respecting  this  epidemic.    A  table 
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was  prepared  showing  the  names  of  places  attacked  ;  the  date  of  the  first  case :  the  date 
of  the  last  case;  the  number  of  days'  duration;  the  total  deaths ;  the  total  recoveries;  the 
proportion  of  deaths  to  cases;  the  pop.,  and  the  proportion  of  pop.  attacked,  and  pro- 
portion of  deaths.  All  the  places  were  numbered  on  one  of  Arrowsmith's  large  maps. 
The  T.  and  map  are  now  in  the  library  of  Her  Majesty;  but  copies  are  very  properly 
deposited  in  the  office  of  the  R^.-Gen.  From  these  documents  it  appears  that  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  in  *'Lond.  and  its  vicinity/'  between  Feb.  14  and  Dec.  18,  1852,  were 
5275 — made  up  as  follows  :  from  14  Feb.  to  15  May,  994  ;  from  15  June  to  31  Oct., 
4266;  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  15.  The  deaths  in  "the  country"  werQ 
returned  as  26,101 ;  the  total  deaths  in  Gt.  Brit,  standing  therefore  at  31,376.  The 
deaths  in  Ireland  up  to  I  March,  1833,  were  returned  as  21,171 — making  total  for  U.  K., 
52,547.  The  deaths  from  all  causes  recorded  in  that  year  appear  to  have  been  verv  far 
short  of  what  the  real  facts  must  have  been  ;  and  therefore  throw  doubts  upon  all  the 
figures.  Dr.  Farr  points  out,  '*The  returns  vrhidi  the  Board  of  Health  in  1832  procured 
were  voluntary,  partial,  and  evidently  defective.  The  pop.  of  the  places  in  Gt.  Brit, 
which  made  returns  was  5,223,657 :  so  it  would  appear  the  majority  of  the  places  in  the 
country  altogether  escaped  attack  or  noticed 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  compare  some  of  the  figures  of  this  period  with  those  of 
1849  ;  and  some  points  of  very  marked  resemblance  will  be  found.     [See  1849.] 

Early  in  1832  the  aid  of  Pari,  had  been  invoked,  and  a  measure  was  passed,  receiving 
the  Royal  Assent  20  Feb.,  1832 — 2  Wm.  IV.  c  10— An  Act  for  the  Prevention^  as  far  as 
may  bepossible^  of  the  Disease  called  the  Cholera^  or  Spasmodic  or  Indian  Cholera^  in  Eng' 
land.     The  preamble  set  forth  : 

Whereas  i^  naa  pleased  Almighty  God  to  visit  the  U.K.  with  the  disease  called  the  Cholera,  or 
Spasmodic  or  Indian  Cholera :  and  whereas,  with  a  view  to  prevent  as  £ar  as  may  be  possible,  by^  the 
I>ivine  blessing,  the  spreading  of  tho  said  disease,  it  may  be  necessary  that  rules  and  regulations 
should  from  time  to  time  be  estab.  within  cities,  towns,  and  districts  affected  with,  or  which  may  be 
threatened  bjN  the  said  disease ;  but  it  may  be  -impossible  to  estab.  such  rules  and  regulations  by  the 
authority  of  Pari,  with  sufficient  promptitude  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  any  such  case  as  it  may 
occur.    Be  it  therefore  enacted,  etc. 

And  it  was  enacted  that  H.  M.  Privy  Council  might  at  any  time  issue  Orders  in  Council  to 
prevent  the  spreading  of  Cholera  in  England,  llie  Act  was  a  temporary  one.  It  was 
renewed  by  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  75,  and  then  expired  ;  other  provisions  having  been  made. 

The  best  records  regarding  this  outbreak  in  Gt.  Brit,  were  kept  in  Glasgow.  On  the 
13th  Feb.,  1832 — ^same  day  as  in  Lond. — the  existence  of  C.  in  that  city  was  officially 
announced  to  the  Board  of  Health.  A  few  cases  had  been  believed  to  exist  previously. 
The  outbreak  continued  for  a  period  of  nine  calendar  months,  and  attacked,  according  to 
the  returns  made  to  the  Board,  6208  individuals.  The  deaths  according  to  the  Mort.  bills 
amounted  to  3166.  During  the  whole  period  of  the  continuance  of  C,  diarrhoea  was 
ver^  prevalent  among  all  classes ;  but  among  those  in  comfortable  circumstances  it  was 
easily  checked.  Of  the  entire  pop.  i  out  of  every  32I  was  attacked,  and  I  out  of  every 
6^\  died  of  it  In  order  to  bnng  out  the  facts  in  the  clearest  possible  light  there  was 
prepared  the  following : 

Table  Exhibiting  the  Mort,  in  Glasgow  in  the  Years  1831,  1832,  and  1833,  with  the 
Increase  of  Deaths  in  1832  at  each  period  of  life ;  and  the  number  of  Deaths  from  Epidemic 
Cholera  at  each  age,  distinguishing  the  Sexes : 


Ages. 

1831. 

1833.' 

Increase 

in 

1832. 

Cholera 

in 

1832. 

x833- 

Deaths  from  Cholera 
in  1832. 

Males. 

Females. 

StUl-bom. 
Under  I  year. 
I  and  under  2 

2  „    5 

5  »f   10 
10  „   20 

20  „   30 

30  f>   40 
40  „   50 
50  »   60 
60  „   70 

70  „   75 

P     "  ^ 
80  „   85 

85   n    90 

90  „   95 

95  »»  ia> 

100 

103 

566 
1219 

566 
265 
322 
426 

455 
461 

463 
477 
238 
130 
127 

11 

9 

I 

•  *• 

624 
1326 

973 

994 
425 

til 

979 

1037 

913 
827 

376 

263 

141 

68 

25 

2 

2 
I 

if 
218 
428 
160 
III 

443 

576 
450 

350 

138 

133 

14 

17 

9 

•  «  • 

•  •  • 

I 

■  ■  ■ 

18 

59 

83 

106 

358 
529 

639 

556 

444 

155 
62 

44 
II 

•  •  « 
••• 

•  •  • 

•  ■  • 

582 
I251 

291 

295 
432 

451 
441 

406 
401 
217 
127 
119 

46 
16 

I 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

ID 

15 
40 

50 

61 

136 

263 
207 

64 

25 
20 

9 

•  ■  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  ■  • 

•  •  ■ 

8 

14 
43 
56 

71 
222 

294 
355 
293 
237 
91 
37 

24 

2 

■  ■  ■ 
«  •  • 

Totals 

6547 

10,278 

3731 

3166 

6632 

1419 

1747 
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It  is  seen  from  this  T.  that  the  mort.  of  females  by  C.  exceeded  that  of  males  by  328. 
The  mort.  of  Glasgow  at  each  period  of  early  life,  indeed  at  every  age  mider  50,  had  mii- 
formly  averaged  more  among  males  than  females  ;  but  from  C.  the  female  deaths  at  every 
period  of  life,  with  two  exceptions,  exceeded  the  males — the  exceptions  being  at  2  years  of 
age,  when  they  were  as  22  to  25  ;  and  at  85,  whoi  they  were  as  2  to  9.  The  following  T., 
extracted  from  the  B.  of  Mort.  for  1832,  gives  the  number  of  deaths  from  C  in  each  month : 


January 

February  87 

March   264 

April 229 

May  125 


November ...        25 
December ...        — 

Total    ...    3166 

in  1831-2.    It  was  found  that 


June 196 

July 441 

August  ...  1222 
September.  243 
October  ...        334 

Certainly  one  important  result  followed  the  obs.  made 
C.  in  its  worst  form  was  preceded  by  diarrhoea ;  and  that  this  diarrhoea  was  sometimes  in 
a  mild  form,  in  others  a  first  stage  of  the  disease.  Now  to  arrest  this  diarrhoea  is  to 
prevent  C,  as  to  extinguish  a  spark  is  to  prevent  a  conflagration.  It  is  true  (says  Dr. 
Farr)  that  perhaps  90  cases  out  of  a  100  of  epidemic  diarrhoea  left  to  themselves  go  no 
further  ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  10  residual  cases  turn  into  Cholera  if  they  are  not 
treated  in  the  first  stage ;  and  the  fact  that  one  of  the  10,  >even  with  treatment,  turns  into 
C,  does  not  invalidate  the  practice. 

In  1832  also  a  severe  outbreak  of  C.  occurred  in  Paris.  18,654  deaths  were  reported  to 
have  occurred  between  March  and  Oct.  of  that  year.  Under  date  1849  in  this  art.  we 
shall  give  a  T.  showing  the  monthly  intensity  of  the  epidemic  on  this  occasion. 

In  1832  various  important  publications  appeared  r^^arding  the  C,  viz.  : — (i)  A 
IVaming  and  Admonition  to  the  Brit,  Public  on  thi  Introduction  of  the  Cholera  of  India, 
by  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  M.D. ;  (2)  Report  on  the  Chemical  Pathology  of  the  Malignant 
Cholera\  by  W.  B.  O'Shaughnessy ;  £3)  Pop,  Returns  ^1831,  with  an  Appendix  as  to 
Cholera  Morbus  in  England  in  the  14th  Century  ;  (4)  Rapport  au  Comte  de  Rigny  sur  U 
Cholera  Morbus  observi  dans  flnde,  en  1829-30,  par  J.  J.  A.  Souty  (Paris) ;  (5)  Rapport 
d  Vintendance  Sanitaire  de  Rouen  sur  le  ChoUra  Morbus  d  Sunderland,  Newcastle,  et  les 
Environs,  par  Emile  Dubuc  (Rouen) ;  (6)  Relation  Midicale  de  la  Commission  de  Marseille 
envoyk  h  Paris,  pour  observer  le  Cholira  Morbus  (Marseilles) ;  (7)  O^ial  Reports  by  Drs. 
Russdl  and  Barry  on  the  Cholera  Spasmodica  in  Russia  x#f  1831 ;  (8)  Report  on  Spasmodic 
Cholera  by  the  Massachusetts  Medical  So.  (Boston,  U.S.). 

In  1833  was  pub.  by  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  Bart.,  Select  Dissertations  on  several  Subjects  of 
Medical  Science,  and  therein  some  interesting  obs.  were  contained  regarding  the  nature  and 
progress  of  the  C.  epidemic. 

In  1834  there  was  pub.  in  Paris,  Rapport  sur  la  marche  et  les  effets  du  ChoUra  Morbus 
dans  Paris  et  les  communes  rurales  du  D^partement  de  la  Seine, 

In  1837  another  outbreak  of  C.  occurred  in  Rome,  the  Two  Scilies,  Genoa,  Berlin,  etc. 
We  are  informed,  upon  what  appears  good  authority,  that  in  the  four  months  July,  Aug., 
Sept.,  Oct.,  no  less  than  5419  deaths  occurred  in  the  Imperial  city,  out  of  a  pop.  not 
exceeding  156,000. 

In  1837  or  1838  Captain  A.  M.  Tulloch  and  Mr.  Henry  Marshall,  Deputy  Inspector 
of  Hospitals,  prepared  for  the  Sec -at- War  a  Report  on  the  Sickness  and  Mort  among  the 
Troops  in  the  West  Indies,  An  abstract  of  that  report,  prepared  by  Captain  Tulloch,  was 
given  in  voL  i.  of  Stalls,  Joum.,  at  p.  429  of  which  is  the  following : 

The  negro  race  suffer  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  white  troops  by  epidemic  C.  When  this  disease 
made  its  appearance  at  the  Bahamas,  though  none  of  the  white  troops  died  from  it,  there  were  so  of 
the  black  troops  cut  off  out  of  62  attacked,  and  it  ran  very  rapidly  to  a  fatal  termination.  The  same 
has  been  observed  wherever  the  native  troops  in  the  East  Indtes  nave  been  attached  by  this  disease. 

In  1838,  331  deaths  were  regis,  from  C.  in  England,  and  no  less  than  2482  from  Diarrhoea. 
A  table  at  the  end  of  this  art.  will  show  the  deaths  ann.  from  this  date.  In  1838  Dr.  Boehm, 
of  Berlin,  pub.  an  able  work  on  the  C.,  which  attracted  much  attention  in  Europe. 

About  1838  or  1839  Major  Tulloch  prepared  a  Statistical  Report  on  the  Sickness  and 
Mort,  among  the  Troops  in  the  U,K,  An  abstract  of  this,  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  W.  C. 
Lever,  is  pub.  in  Statis,  Joum,  [vol.  ii.  p.  250],  from  which  we  draw  the  following  : 

Epidemic  Cholera. — During  the  3  years  that  this  disease  prevailed,  about  2*8  p.  zooo  of  the  stren^^th 
were  ann.  cut  off  by  it.  This  epidemic  ap^pears  to  have  exerted  its  fatal  influence  in  all  localities  with 
undeviating  regularity ;  for  we  nave  here  instances  of  different  bodies  of  troops  quartered  in  various 
situations  throughout  tlie  kingdom,  and  yet  the  proportion  of  deaths  is  within  a  fraction  the  same  ia 
all ;  but  it  did  not  prove  equally  fatal  to  all  classes,  the  mort.  having  increased  progressively  with  the 
advance  of  age,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  T. : 

Aggregate  strength  of 

Cavalry  and  House-  Deaths  by  Cholera  in  Ann.Rateof  Mort. 

Ages.  hold    Troops    durinr  that  Force  during  the  by  Cholera  at  each 

the    \    Years    which  3  Yean.  Age. 

Cholera  prevailed. 

Under  z8     548  ...  —  ...  — 

18  to  25 14*103  ...  32  ...  2*3 

25*033 X3i336  ...  33  ...  2*5 

33  to  40 ' 7223  ...  29  ...  4* 

40  to  50  and  upwards  2229  ...  ix  ...  4*9 

^"^^^^~  ...  ""~~~  ...  ~"~~ 

Total    ...  37,439  ...  105  ...  2*8 

Of  17Z  treated  for  this  disease  among  the  Dragoon  Guards  and  Dragoons,  54  died,  or  about  one- 
third  of  the  whole  number  attacked.    Among  the  other  troops  the  proportion  was  much  the  same. 
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In  1840  there  appeared  in  the  yimfn,  of  the  Statistical  So,  [vol.  iii.  p.  113],  Report  of  a 
Committee  of  the  Statistical  So.  of  Land,  appointed  to  collect  and  inquire  into  Vital  Statis- 
tics, upon  the  Sickness  and  Mort,  among  the  European  and  Native  Troops  serving  in  the 
Madras  Presidency^  from  the  Year  1793  to  1838.    From  this  we  take  the  following  : 

Cholerai — ^The  Madras  returns  do  not  distinguish  between  epidemic  and  the  milder  dbease  of 
C.  morbus ;  and  it  is  stated,  upon  the  best  authority,  that  almost  every  sudden  invasion  of  disease 
which  proves  fatal  is  classed  under  the  head  of  C— a  fact  which  would  tend  to  indicate  a  careless 
system  of  obs.  similar  to  that  which  in  this  country  so  much  swells  the  apparent  mort.  caused  b^ 
apoplesEy  and  consumption.  It  is  therefore  prob.  that  some  portion  of  cases  not  belonging  to  this 
class  are  included  under  this  head,  and  tend,  in  some  degree,  to  invalidate  the  comparison  between 
this  Presidency  and  other  countries.  There  can  however  be  no  doubt  thai  this  disease,  in  its 
most  malignant /omit  is  more  generalf  and  recurs  more  often,  in  the  Bast  Indies  than  in  any  other 
country  occupied  bjjf  Brit,  troops.  It  attacks  both  Europeans  and  natives  in  greater  numbers  and 
with  greater  seventy  than  in  any  other  country,  but  not  with  equal  force ;  for  among  the  natives 
the  admissions  amount  only  to  one-third  and  the  deaths  to  one-half  of  those  which  prevailed  among 
Europeans.     _  .    . .     _  _       . 

'    "        "    a  stranger.    Among  those  in 
in  the  following  T. :  but  as  it 

_  ,  ,  „       .         d  of  its  prevalence  nave  been 

calculated  as  extending  over  the  whole  period  examined,  during  the  greater  part  of  which  the  disease 
was  almost,  or  entirely,  dormant,  the  statement  does  not  give  a  correct  view  of  the  intensity  of  the 
disease  during  the  time  of  its  prevalence.  In  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  for  instance,  the 
epidemic  only  prevailed  in  1834,  when  it  cut  off  nearly  ^9  p.  xooo  of  the  force ;  but  this  mort.  extended 
over  a  period  of  20  years  makes  the  ann.  average  ratio  only  1*4  p.  xooo.  In  Canada  it  prevailed  in 
1832  and  1834.  and  the  ratio  of  mort.  during  the  2  years  was  22  p.  xooo  of  the  mean  force,  althbugh  on 
an  average  01  the  whole  period  it  was  only  2'x. 


Aim.  Ratio  p.  xooo  of  mean  Strength : 

Admis-  Deatiis. 

sions.  *"*•"••• 

Madras  Presidency.  (£uro]^eans)    27  7*6 

„  (Natives)        9  4- 

Gibraltar     (Europeans)      7  2*2 

Canada (do.)  6  2*z 


Ann.  Ratio  p.  xooo  of  mean  Strength : 

United  Kingdom...         (do.)         4  x'2 

Mauritius      (do.)         9  I'x 


...  It  appears  to  have  occurred  [in  Madras]  in  an  epidemic  form  amonp^  the  European  troops  at  3 
several  periods  during  the  xs  ^ears,  and  to  have  prevailed  at  the  same  time  amonif  both  classes  of 
troops.  The  greatest  mort.  which  it  occasioned  among  the  European  troops  was  2*24  p.  xooo  of  the 
mean  strength  in  X832-3  ;  and  the  greatest  mort.  among  native  troops  occurred  in  the  same  years  and 
amounted  to  7*5  p.  xooo.  In  some  years  it  will  be  seen  that  the  disease  was  almost  entirely  dormant. . . . 

Although  tne  disease  is  much  less  prevalent,  and  causes  a  less  amount  of  mort.,  among  the  native 
troops,  it  is  greater  in  intensity,  as  among  tnat  class  x  in  2*2  of  those  attacked  died,  and  among 
the  Europeans  only  x  in  3*6. 

The  latter,  it  may  be  remarke^  is  almost  exactly  the  same  ratio  of  intensity  which  has  been  found  to 
prevail  in  all  the  European  ana  American  stations  in  which  the  disease  has  of  late  years  made  its 
appearance  among  the  troops,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  extract  from  the  official  reports : 


In  the  United  Kingdom,  1832-3-4     ...    z  in  3*2"^ 

Gibraltar,  1834 <  »f  3*5 

Nova  Scotia,  1834 z  „  3*5 


Canada,  X832    ... z  in  2*8 

Canada,  X834    z  „  2*9 

Honduras  (Black  Troops),  X836 z  „  3*z 


So  that  neither  climate  nor  treatment  appear  to  have  had  any  eflfect  in  modifying  the  fatality  of 
this  disease. 

In  1840  also  Dr.  Robert  Cavan,  M.D.,  read  before  the^rif.  Asso.  at  Glasgow  a  paper : 
Vital  Statis,  of  Glasgow,  Illustrating  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Pop,,  wherein  he  fur- 
nishes the  statistics  we  have  given  under  date  1832,  and  many  others. 

In  the  Second  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Statis,  So.  of  Lond.  appointed  to  collect  and 
inquire  into  Vital  Statistics  upon  the  Sickness  among  the  European  and  Native  Troops 
serving  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  pub.  in  vol.  iv.  of  the  Joum.  p.  137,  occurs  the  following : 

Cholera  appears  to  have  been  far  less  prevalent  among  both  classes  of  troops  at  Moulmein  than  in 
Madras.  As  nowever  this  is  a  disease  possessing  somewhat  of  a  periodical  character,  and  the  returns 
from  the  Tenasserim  provinces  do  not  extend  over  an  equal  number  of  years  as  those  furnished  from 
the  Madras  peninsula,  the  following  results  may  be  liable  to  modification.  Among  the  Europeans  the 
admissions  [into  hospital]  were  27,  and  the  deaths  7*6  p.  xooo,  in  Madras,  and  only  6  and  2*8  re- 
spectively in  the  Tenassenm  provinces.  Among  the  native  troops  the  admissions  and  deaths  were  9 
and  4'04  p.  xooo  respectively  in  Madras,  and  0*4  and  0*06  p.  xooo  respectively  at  Moulmein. 

In  1 841  a  paper  was  read  by  Major  A.  M.  Tulloch,  before  the  Statis.  So.  of  Lond. : 
Comparison  of  the  Sickness,  Mort.,  and  prevailing  Diseases  among  Seamen  and  Soldiers 
[in  the  Mediterranean]  as  shown  by  the  Naval  and  Military  Statistical  Reports  [SUUis, 
Journ.  voL  iv.  p.  i],  in  which,  under  '* Epidemic  Cholera,*'  we  find  the  following: 

The  extent  of  sickness  and  mort.  by  this  disease  in  the  two  forces  is  shown  by  the  following  T. : 
Naval  Force.— OvX  of  an  aggr^ate  strength  of  55,709,  attacked,  92 ;  died,  22. 
Military  Force.—  „  „  „         of  62,300,        „        459;    ,,    X3x. 

Although  this  epidemic  prevailed  to  so  great  an  extent  among  the  troops  at  Gibraltar  in  18^4,  and 
was  common  also  throughout  the  peninsula  in  that  and  the  preceding  year,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
nav]r  suffered  comparatively  little.  The  facility  of  removing  vessels  from  the  quarter  when  the  disease 
originated,  so  soon  as  cases  began  to  appear,  no  doubt  contributed  greatly  to  this  exemption,  as  all 
the  attacks  occurred  in  harbour,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  shore ;  and  the  preva^nce  of 
the  disease  was  checked  on  putting  to  sea. 

From  the  above  statement  of  the  number  of  attacks  and  deaths  by  C.  in  the  naval  and  military  force 
respectively,  the  proportion  of  recoveries  appears  to  have  been  greatest  among  the  former,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  X  in  A^  to  X  in  3^  J  but  it  seems  rather  doubtfril  whether  ^3  of  the  cases  which  occurred  on 
board  the  Castor^  when  lying  off  Santaner,  were  of  genuine  Asiatic  Cholera,  as  only  3  terminated 
fatally,  and  the  symptoms  were  comparatively  mild.  Deducting  these,  the  proportion  of  de€iths  to 
recoveries  would  be  precisely  the' same  in  both  services,  vix.  x  in  3I. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Statis.  So.  in  1841  by  Charles  Barham,  M.B.  Cantab., 
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Physician  to  the  Cornwall  Infirmary,  etc.,  Remarks  on  the  Abstract  of  th^  Parish  R^is. 

of  Tavistock^  Devon^  there  occurs  the  following  [vol.  iv.  p.  37] : 

The  Cholera,  however,  though  twice  or  three  times  introduced,  did  not  take  root,  nor  spread  beyond 
the  person  first  attacked ;  an  exemption  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  neighbouring  town  of  Plymouth 
was  most  severely  visited  by  this  scourge ;  and  as  the  situation  of  Tavistock,  on  a  river  which  empties 
itself  into  Plymouth  harbour,  is  such  as  has  in  other  instances  apparently  favoured  the  spreading  of  the 
disease.  The  dreadful  havoc  caused  by  the  Plague  in  1626  serves  to  show  that  a  similar  immunity  to 
that  recently  enjoyed  cannot  be  counted  on  if  another  pestilence  should  occur. 

A  paper  was  read  before  the  Statis.  So.  in  1844  [vol.  viii.  p.  83],  by  Dr.  J.  Graham 
Balfour,  M.D.,  Comparison  of  the  Sickness^  Mort.^  and  Prrvailing  Diseases  among 
Seamen  and  SoldierSy  as  shown  by  the  Naval  and  Military  Statistical  Reports.  This  was 
based  upon  a  later  Report  of  the  Health  of  the  Navy  than  that  reviewed  by  Major  Tul- 
loch  in  184X.  This  present  report  comprised :  I.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Western 
Africa,  and  the  Mauritius.  2.  The  East  India  command.  3.  The  Home  and  various 
forces.  His  remarks  and  comparisons  were  confined  to  the  second  head,  for  reasons 
stated  in  the  paper.     Under  "  Epidemic  Cholera,"  the  following  T.  is  given  : 


Naval  Forcb. 

MlUTARY  FoRCB. 

Out  of  an  Aggregate  Strength 
of  12,943 

Out  of  an  Aggregate  Strength 
ori4,590 

AtUcked. 

Died. 

Attacked. 

Died. 

220 

31 

344 

107 

Ratio   17 

2*4 

24 

7  3 

The  author  says  : 

This  disease  has  proved  more  prevalent  and  fatal  among  the  military  than  among  the  sailors,  and 
the  proportion  of  deaths  to  cases  has  also  been  higher.  Dr.  Wilson,  however,  states  his  opinion  that 
some  cases  of  common  C.  have  been  included,  which  seems  prob.,  as  in  1835  we  find  sx  admissions 
recorded  and  no  deaths.  C.  being  an  endemic  disease  in  India,  although  prevailing  occasionally  as 
an  epidemic,  it  was  naturally  to  be  expected  that  the  troops  would  suffer  more  from  it  as  being  more 
exposed  to  endemic  influences.  In  zSja  it  raged  with  great  violence  at  Colombo  and  Trincomalee, 
cutting  off  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  white  troops  at  the  latter  station,  while  only  9  cases  occurred  among 
the  sailors  in  the  harbour  there,  of  which  three  terminated  ^tally ;  and  tfairottghout  tiie  rest  of  the 
command  there  were  but  15  attacks  and  i  death  recorded. 

In  1845,  the  C.  was  epidemic  at  Cabul,  which  from  1839  to  1842  had  been  the  seat  of 
war,  and  the  scene  of  great  triumphs  and  disasters. 

In  the  summer  of  1^6  a  form  of  disease  prevailed  in  Lond.  which  has  been  designated 
in  the  U.S.  Bills  of  Mort  Cholera  infantum.  The  disease  here  proved  fatal  to  many  old 
people.  The  R^.-Gen.  says  adults  died  of  attacks  which  could  not  in  their  svmptoms 
be  distinguished  ^m  Asiatic  C.  '*It  was,  however,  quite  evident  from  the  nrst,  that 
tlie  epidemic  had  not  the  character  of  that  malady  whicn  broke  out  here  in  the  winter  of 
1832,  but  was  closely  allied  to  the  C.  described  by  Sydenham."  [See  1669.]  The  mort. 
of  the  year  was  very  heavy  ;  and  the  epidemic  was  apparently  as  fatal  in  inland  towns  as 
in  ports.     In  Lond.  228  deaths  were  referred  to  C,  and  2152  to  diarrhoea. 

In  Bombay  epidemic  C.  prevailed  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  a  part  of  the  army 
of  Scinde,  at  Kurrachee,  was  assailed  by  the  disease  in  its  most  fatal  forms.  It  acquired 
great  force  about  the  Indus.  From  Afighanistan,  the  Punjaub,  and  Scinde,  the  epiaemic 
extended  later  in  the  year  over  Persia  and  Syria. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  BriL  Asso.  in  1846  by  the  late  Col.  Sykes  :  Statistics  of  the 

Gov,  Charitable  Dispensaries  of  India,  chiefly  in  the  Bengal  and  North-  Western  Provinces, 

a  letter  by  Dr.  S.  Davis  respecting  the  inhabitants  of  Patna  is  quoted,  and  the  passage 

contains  the  following : 

During  the  8  yearsof  my  residence  I  have  seen  several  severe  visitations  of  C.  and  remittent  fever, 
ike  former  usually  making^  its  appearance  at  the  commencement  of  the  hot  winds.  There  is  oflea 
in  April  and  May  an  indescribable  but  well-understood  state  of  the  atmosphere,  accompanied  with 


microscopic  instruments. 

I  have  long  thought  that  C.  and  some  other  diseases  have  their  origin  in  animalculine  blight,  and 
late  writers  have  brought  together  so  many  facts  bearing  on  the  subject,  that  this  opinion  gains  ground 
with  me  daily,  nor  is  the  circumstance  of  diseases  spreading  more  in  crowded  cities  than  in  smaller 
localities  at  all  contrary  to  this  theory,  since  there  are  so  many  more  points  of  attraction  or  deposit. 

In  1846  Dr.  Allan  Webb  pub.  in  Calcutta,  Pathdogia  Indica;  or,  the  Anatomy  of 
Indian  Diseases,  based  upon  Morbid  Specimens  in  the  Museum  of  the  Calcutta  Medical 
College,  in  which  work  much  information  is  given  concerning  the  early  hist,  of  C.  in  India. 

In  June,  1847,  the  C.  prevailed  at  Astrakhan,  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Volga,  on  the 
Caspian  Sea.     By  Sept.  in  that  year  it  had  reached  Moscow. 

Tae  Reg.-Gen.  in  his  report  on  the  public  health  for  the  third  quarter  of  1847  ^^  ' 

The  great  nistorical  epidemics  have  diminished  in  intensity :  and  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  whjy 
they  should  not  be  ultimately  suppressed  with  the  advance  of  the  pop.  amongst  which  they  take  their 
rise.  Their  origin  is  obscure,  but  influenza  appears  generally  to  have  become  first  epidemic  in  Russia, 
C.  in  India.    It  is  in  India  that  the  source  of  ike  latter  disease  must  be  attacked.    If  the  health  of 
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India  become  sound,  Europe  might  be  safe  and  hear  no  more  of  the  epidemic  which  is  now  traversing 
Russia.  The  attention  of  the  Indian  authorities  has  been  for  some  time  directed  to  the  subject.  .  .  . 
Asiatic  Cholera  has  taught  us  thai  the  lives  of  thousands  in  England  may  depend  on  the  condition 
of  the  Pariahs  of  ^essore. 

In  1847  the  late  Col.  Sykes  communicated  to  the  Statis.  So.  of  Lond.  a  paper,  Vital 

Slatisttcs  of  the  East  India  CoJ*s  Troops  in  India^  European  and  Native^  and  the  same  is 

printed  in  vol.  x.  of  its  youm.,  p.  100.    The  subject  is  treated  under  three  divisions. 

I.  The  Vital  Statis.  of  the  Bombay  Native  Army  at  every  age  from  20  to  52  for  the  years 

1842,  3,  and  4.    2.  The  Vital  Statis.  of  the  Indian  Army,  European  and  Native,  from 

1825  to  1844,  both  inclusive.     3.  The  Vital  Statis.  of  the  Prison  Estab.  of  the  Native 

Armies  of  the  three  Presidencies.     All  the  more  material  facts,  as  deduced  from  these 

returns,  are  presented  in  tables  prepared  by  Mr.  F.  G.  P.  Neison.   The  author  of  the  paper, 

reviewing  the  results  of  the  Taoles,  says : 

Another  important  result  from  the  compilation  of  this  paper  is  the  necessary  removal  of  all  rationa 
grounds  for  the  panic  terror  which  has  hitherto  obtained  respecting  the  intensity  and  extent  of  that 
assuredly  rery  shocking  malady  Asiatic  Cholera.  In  consequence  of  the  unexpectedness  with  which 
the  disease  appears  in  certain  localities,  the  devastations  it  commits,  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex,  the 
robust  nor  the  feeble,  the  daring  nor  the  timid,  the  unthinking  and  the  alarmist  are  led  to  characterixe 
these  local  manifestations  as  types  of  the  general  operation  of  this  appalling  disease ;  but  when  we 
calmly  cast  our  eyes  over  the  mort.  T.  of  the  whole  Indian  army,  whose  ann.  average  strength  for  20 
years  was  12,028  Europeans,  and  194,082  natives,  we  find  that  the  ann.  average  loss  from  C.  for  ao 
years  was:  Europeans. 


Bengal ...    ...  5' 

mL Auras  •••     •••     ••#     ...     ...  22 

Bombay 14 

Total  for  India    ...  87 


Natives. 

^3dlg2U         ...       ...       ...       ..»       ...  ZaA 

Madras     34^ 

Bombay    90 

Total  for  India    ...        662 


The  European  troops  losing  in  fact  only  0*724  p.c.  p.a.,  and  the  native  troops  only  0*342  p.c.  p.a.  The 
maximum  intensity  of  the  C.  was  only  2*13  p.c.  in  1843  in  20  years;  and  amongst  the  native  soldiery 
during  that  period  the  maximum  intensity  scarcely  exceeded  the  half  of  that  amount.  .  .  . 

Another  fallacy  which  these  T.  dissipate  is  the  asserted  superiority  of  the  European  over  the  native 
soldier  in  the  power  of  rallying  from  its  effects  when  attacked.  The  European,  it  is  said,  is  a  robuster 
man  than  a  native ;  his  fibre  is  more  rigid,  and  his  stamina  stronger ;  the  native  being  comparatively 
feeble  and  washy  from  his  habits  of  life,  and  fr6m  the  insufficient  nourishment  of  his  farinaceous  or 
vegetable  food.  Now  the  T.  show  the  very  reverse  to  be  the  case.  In  no  year  whatever,  under  the 
Bengal  Presidency,  has  the  per-centage  rate  of  mort.  from  C.  of  the  native  troops  approached  that 
of  the  Europeans ;  nearly  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Bombay  C.  mort.  At  Madras  there  is  a 
difference,  the  mean  mort.  of  the  natives  from  C.  being  rather  more  than  a  half  p.c.  n.a.,  and  that  of 
the  Europeans  rather  less  than  a  half  p.c.  p.a.  This  I  shall  endeavour  to  account  lor  wnen  speaking  of 
the  prob.  causes  operating  upon  the  health  of  the  troops  of  the  three  Presidencies,  European  and 
Native.  The  final  results  of  C.  mort.  as  already  shown  are,  for  the  European  troops  of  all  India, 
0*724  p.c. ;  and  for  the  natives,  0*342  p.c.  p.a.    [India.] 

In  the  Edin.  Medical  Journal  for  Jan.  1847  there  was  pub.  by  Dr.  Begbie,  a  Report 
embracin?  30  years*  mort.  experience  of  the  Scottish  Widows  Fund,  in  which  some  details 
as  to  deaths  from  C.  are  given ;  but  as  some  subsequent  Reports  were  pub.,  we  shall  speak 
of  them  all  under  date  1 060. 

In  1848  Surgeon  F.  P.  Strong,  of  the  Bengal  Army,  prepared  a  Report  to  the  Bengal 

Gov.  On  the  Mort,  in  the  Jails  of  24  Pergunnahs^  Calcutta,    An  abstract  of  this  report 

was  read  before  the  Statistical  So.  of  Lond.  in  1848  by  Col.  Sykes ;  and  this  abstract  is 

pub.  in  voL  zii.  of  the  Joum.,  p.  48.     Therein  we  6nd  the  following : 

The  second  return  of  Asiatic  Cholera  to  our  shores,  after  an  absence  of  x6  years,  g[ives  considerable 
interest  to  the  most  complete  T.  of  C.  statistics  for  31  years  from  1817,  the  date  of  its  first  record  in 
Calcutta,  to  1847,  inclusive,  that  has  hitherto  been  compiled.  .  .  .  The  retam  embrace*  the  number  of 
prisoners,  the  number  of  C.  sick,  and  the  number  of  C.  deaths,  for  every  month  of  every  year  from 
18x7  to  18^7,  both  inclusive.  The  first  striking  feature  of  the  T.  is  that  there  is  not  any  one  year  of  the 
whole  series  in  which  there  was  not  C.  in  the  jails ;  and,  what  is  equally  remarkable,  with  exceptions 
to  be  mentioned^here  was  not  any  one  month  of  any  year  in  which  the  C.  was  not  jiresent  amone  the 
prisoners.  .  .  .  The  disease  thererore  took  its  place  with  the  ordinary  diseases  to  which  man  is  subject 
m  India  at  all  times— dysentery,  fevers,  liver,  spleen,  and  all  the  ills  flesh  is  heir  to,  and  yet  die 
average  mort.  from  C.  to  the  strength,  for  31  years,  was  exactly  x  p.c. ;  the  average  mort.  from  all 
causes  for  27  years  being  7*zx  p.c.  in  the  jails  of  the  24  Pergfunnahs.  while  the  mort.  in  Calcutta  for  the 
same  period  was  4'6u|  ^.c.  Here  we  have  a  most  important  ana  consolatory  fact,  the  disease  per- 
manently located  within  the  walls  of  prisons,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  for  its  de- 
velopment and  spread,  from  the  constrained  juxtaposition  of  parties,  produced  only  653X  cases  in  32 
ears  to  an  ann.  average  strength  of  1863,  or  about  xx^  p.c. ;  so  that,  whether  the  C.  be  contagious  or 
le  not  contagious,  onlyx  in  9  fersons  was  susceptible  of^taking  the  disease  ^  when  constantly  exposed  to 
its  in/tuencCf  and  only  one-eleventh  of  those  who  tooh  the  disease  died;  the  average  loss  of  those 
treated  for  31  ^ears  being  8*86  p.c. 

The  foUowmg  Reports  were  also  pub.  in  1848 :  (i )  Reports  on  Asiatic  C,  in  Regiments  of  the 
Madras  Army,  1828-44,  with  Summary  of  its  Treatment  in  India,  by  Samuel  Rogers ; 
(2)  Report  of  the  Sanitary  Committee  of  N.Y.on  the  Asiatic  C.  at  Staten  Island  (N.  Y,), 
In  June,  1848,  C.  prevailed  in  St  Petersburg  and  Berlin  ;  by  Sept.  it  had  reached  Ham- 
burg ;  in  Oct  it  was  at  Edinburgh.  It  is  thus  seen  to  have  followed  much  the  same  course 
as  in  1830-31.  The  Board  of  Health  showed  this  clearly  by  the  following  simple  diagram  : 

Astrakhan       J^y»  20,  1830      June,  1847 

Moscow Sept,       1830      Sept  18,  1847 

Petersburg      June  26,  1831 June,         1848 

Berlin      Aug.  31,  1831       June,         1848 

Hamburg        »    Oct.,         1831       Sept,        1848 

Sunderhmd    Oct. '24,  1831       Oct.  4,       1848 

Edinburgh      Jan.  22,  1832       Oct  i,      1848 
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The  Reg.-Gen.  in  his  first  quarterly  report  for  1S48  pointed  out  that  there  was  *'  a  ▼ery 
remarkable  improvement  in  the  state  of  the  public  health."  In  his  second  report, 
**  There  is  as  yet  no  trace  of  the  epidemic  of  Ci  which  is  ravaging  Russia  from  Moscow  to 
St.  Petersburg,  and  is  ascending  the  Danube."  In  the  3rd  quarter  of  the  year  the  mort. 
was  declared  to  be  below  the  average,  '*  the  improvement  in  the  public  health  is  con- 
siderable in  all  the  divisions  except  Lond."  For  the  4th  quarter  the  mort  was  ''below 
the  average."  Yet  in  Oct.  the  pres^ce  of  Asiatic  C.  made  itself  distinctly  known,  and 
during  the  year  no  less  than  ^934  deaths  were  referred  to  C.  ;  829  in  the  first  nine  months, 
and  1 105  in  the  last  three.     Dr.  Farr  says  [Report  on  Mort.  of  Cholera  in  England^  1848  -9]  : 

The  fonner  were  generallT  considered  cases  of  common  English  C. ;  many  of  them  were  uni- 


▼ersally  held  to  be 

cases  separately  considered  run 


Asiatic^'  C.    TM€  two  forms  are  often  not  distinguished  in  the  returns.     The 
n  so  insensibly  into  each  other,  that  the  attempt  at  distinction  would 


cases  separately  considered  run  so  msensibly  m  .  _ 

have  been  fruitless.  They  differ  perhaps  in  iact  no  more  than  distinct  and  conHnent  smallpox,  simple 
and  malignant  scarlatina,  simple  and  pnlegmonons  erysipelas^  which  are  properly  held  to  he  Tarieties 
of  the  same  maladies.  Without  entering  into  any  msquisition  in  pathology^t  b  also  necessaxy  to 
notice  here  the  connexion  of  diarrhoea  and  sporadic  C.  with  Asiatic  C.    [Seis  Diarrhcba.] 

The  year  1849  opened  with  severe  epidemic  C.  too  firmly  implanted  in  Gt  Brit  The 
deaths  in  England  in  Tan.  were  658;  in  Feb.,  371;  in  March,  302.  The  circumstances 
were  equallv  remarkable  with  those,  of  the  preceding  year.  The  Reg. -Gen.  said  in  his 
first  quarterly  return,  ''Although  epidemic  C.  has  b^  in  England  since  Oct.  1848,  and 
has  prevailed  more  or  less  up  to  tne  present  time  in  parts  of  the  country,  the  general 
mort.  has  been  and  is  considerably  beK>w  the  average.  This  is  encouraging,  and  should 
stimulate  all  sanatory  improvements ;  for  summer  is  5it  season  in  which  the  epidemic  is  to 
be  most  dreaded. "  In  April  the  epidemic  very  much  subsided,  and  only  107  deaths  were 
referred  to  C.  in  England.  In  May  tiie  deaths  were  327 ;  but  the  fatal  period  set  in 
during  that  month  in  Liverpool,  and  went  on  through  June,  during  which  month  the 
deaths  were  2046  in  all  England.  South  Wales  was  now  suffering,  and  the  epidemic  had 
greatly  increased  in  Lond.  With  the  advance  of  the  heat  of  summer,  the  epidemic 
increased  alarmingly,  until,  in  the  month  of  Sept.,  the  deaths  reached  20,379.  It  reached 
its  highest  point  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  that  month,  when  the  mort  was  respectively  1 120 
and  1 121.  It  had  sensibly  decreased  by  the  iith  Sept  The  maximum  day  in  South 
Wales  was  llth  Aug. ;  in  Lond.  4th  Sept  The  decline  of  the  mort  was  very  rapid. 
The  mort.  in  Oct  was  very  much  confined  to  the  S.  and  N.  Western  Divisions  of  England. 

D.  was  more  fatal  than  C.  in  the  early  months  of  the  year.  In  the  middle  and  autnmn 
of  the  year  it  was  the  reverse.  At  the  close,  D.  was  again  in  the  ascendant.  The  following 
T.  of  the  monthly  progress  of  these  almost  twin  diseases  will  be  useful  for  future  reference : 
Tan.  Feb.  Mar.  Apr.  May.  June.  July.  Aug.  Sept.  Oct.  Nov.  Dec. 
Cholera  ...658  371  302  107  327  2046  7570  15,872  20,379  4654  844  163 
Diarrhoea... 8 10    698    708    666    721      926    2124       3599       4928    2244    871     592 

C.  and  D.    1468  1069  loio  773  1048    2972    9694    19,471     25,307    6898  1715     755 

The  following  T.  compares  the  intensity  of  the  mort.  month  by  month  during  the 
visitations  of  1 83 1 -2  and  1848-9 ;  but  it  must  be  always  remembered  that  the  retams 
for  the  former  period  were  prob.  defective,  as  already  pointed  out 

Deaths  in  England  from  Cholera  during  each  Month  the  Epidemic 

reigned  in  its  two  early  visitations. 


Monthf* 


1831—1848. 

October  

November  

December   

1832— 1849. 

January   

February 

March 

April    

May 

June 
"ly 

August    

September  

October  

November  

December   » 

Total   .... 


Deaths  from  Cbolera  in 
England. 


1831-8. 


X84S-9. 


? 

97 
282 

614 

708 

1519 

1401 

748 

1363 
4816 

8875 

5479 
4080 

802 

140 


354 
376 

375 

658 

371 
302 
107 

327 
2046 

7570 
15,872 

20,379 

4654 

844 

163 


Of  the  Total  Deaths  from 

Cholera,  the  proportion  p.c. 

in  each  month. 


x83X-a. 


1848-9. 


30^929 


54,398 


? 

•314 
'912 

1986 

2*289 

4-912 

4530 

2-419 
4-408 

15-574 
28*699 

17-718 

I3'i94 

2-593 

•453 


100*000 


*65i 
-691 
•689 

I'2IO 
•682 

•555- 
•197 

•601 

3-761 
13*916 

29-178 
37-463 

8-555 
I  552 

•300 


100-000 
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The  following  Tablespresent  some  points  of  interest :— 

I. — DiSTKICTS  AND  TOWNS  WHICH  SUFFERED  MOST  SEVERELY  FROM  THE  CHOL^RA 

Epidemic  of  1849,  arranged  in  order  of  the  rate  of  Mort.  experienced  : 


DUtrict.,etc.  ^^    B^^^^ 

'  ice^s.     xo,ooo  pop. 

Merthyr  Tydfil     ...  1682  251 

Sculcoates  ti:  Hull  1834  200 

Salisbury      165  185 

Plymouth,  E.  Stone-) 

house,  and  Stoke  |  1722  1 77 

Damerel    ) 

Neath    738  166 

St  Germans 236  143 

Wolverhampton  ...  1365  138 

Tynemouth 815  132 

Hunsletand  Leeds  2323  125 

Gravesend    196  119 

N'castle-under-Lyne  241  117 

Gainsborough       ...  246  91 

Cardiff 396  84 


") 

.../ 


Districts,  etc. 

Portsea  Island  &  Alver- 

stoke       

Bristol  and  Clifton 
Plympton  St.  Mary 
Abergavenny 

Wigan 

Cockermouth 

Bedminster 

Southampton 
ocioy    ...     ...     ... 

Bridgewater 

X  ccsdaie     ...     •  •  • 

Alnwick      

Romford     ...     ••• 
Chester-le-Street 

London       

Newport      


Deaths 

Deaths  to 

Regis. 

zo,ooo  pop. 

694 

83 

"54 

82 

151 

77 

438 

76 

563 

76 

282 

74 

281 

74 

210 

74 

112 

73 

?il 

71 

70 

142 
163 

U 

I3t 

66 

14,137 

62 

246 

60 

[These  numbers  will  be  found  to  differ  in  some  respects  from  the  figures  given  in  the 
Special  C.  Report  pub.  1852 — the  calculations  in  that  Report  having  been  made  prior  to 
the  Census  of  185 1.  J 

II.— Districts  in  which  the  Cholera  was  greater  in  1849  than  in  1832. 


^ 

X832. 

1849. 

Place  or  District. 

Pop.  X83X. 

Deaths  from 
Cholera  1632. 

Pop.  1851. 

Deaths  from 
Cholera  1849. 

London  

1,424,806 
46,283 

132,331 
21,277 

20,774 

165.*  75 

123,393 

28,591 

22,083 

694 

75 
30 

1523 
702 

300 

160 

2,361,640 

72,676 

143,704 
23,095 

77,545 

*$5,o« 

.  189,987 

50,552 

76,813 

1154 
116 

563 

4173 
2323 

1178 

1682 

Portsmouth 

Bristol  and  Clifton    

Shrewsbury    

Wigan     ; 

Liverpool   

Leeds,  etc. 

HuU    

Merthyr  Tydfil  

III.— Districts  in  which 

Exeter 

Plymouth    

Gloucester 

King's  L3rnn  

Norwich 

Nottingham 

Sheffield 

Carlisle    

Newcastle-upon*Tyne  ... 
Sunderland 


the  Mort.  from  C.  was  less  in  1849  than  in  1832. 

28,201  347  32,810  44 

31,080  702  52,223  830 

11,933  123  32,062  119 

13,370  49  20,528                2 

61,110  129  68,196  38 

50,680  296  58,418  18 

59,011  402  103,602  114  . 

20,006  265  41,566  51 

42,760  801  89,145  295 

17,060  215  70,561  363 


It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  abstracting  the  cases  of  1849  for  the  purposes  of 
Dr.  Parr's  special  Report  on  the  Mori,  of  Cholera  in  England  in  1 848-9,  all  cases  returned  as 
"Cholera"  (whether  English  or  Asiatic),  cholerine,  "bowel  complaint, "and  diarrhoea 
simply,  or  as  a  complication  of  other  diseases,  were  transcribed.  All  the  cases  in  which 
the  term  "Cholera"  or  "Choleraic  Diarrhoea"  occurred  were  referred  tc  Cholera.  About 
300  cases,  in  which  diarrhoea  was  evidently  a  symptom  of  consumption,  or  some  other 
disease,  were  struck  out ;  the  residue  of  the  cases  was  classed  under  Diarrhoea. 

The  small  general  mort.  of  the  year  1849  1^*  perhaps  not  unreasonably,  to  a  surmise 
that  the  mort.  from  C.  did  not  over  a  series  of  years  disturb  the  average  rate  of  deaths  in 
the  pop.  In  other  words,  it  was  thought  prob.  that  those  who  were  attacked  by  C.  were 
debilitated  lives,  that  would  have  died  from  some  other  cause  within  a  very  short  period. 
Further  obs.  has  shown  that  this  theory  cannot  be  upheld  in  its  entirety.  It  does,  however, 
appear  that  the  deaths  from  C.  do  not  augment  the  deaths  of  the  entirepop.  to  the  extent 
of  those  ascribed  to  C.  itself ;  hence  there  is  a  set-off  somewhere.  Inis  is  prob.  found 
in  the  increased  care  taken  by  a  laige  number  of  persons.  The  subject  will  oe  rendered 
more  clear  by  reference  to  a  T.  given  under  Death  Rate. 
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In  the  C.  epidemic  in  1849,  the  deaths  of  7436  females  a|;amst  6701  males  occurred  in 
Lend.  This  led  to  an  inference  that  C.  might  be  more  fatal  to  females  than  males — 
not  a  very  unreasonable  assumption,  when  their  being  confined  within  the  close  precincts 
of  their  houses,  and  hence  exposed  to  the  choleraic  poison  of  their  house-drains,  is  con- 
sidered. But  subsequent  investigation  has  dispelled  the  belief.  Various  other  hcts 
bearing  upon  this  point  will  be  mentioned  as  we  proceed. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  the  outbreak  of  1849  occurred  in  the  district  of  Church-lanciy 
St  Giles's.     While  the  mort.  among  the  poor  Irish  £Eunilies  in  the  "  rookery"  there  was 
very  considerable,  not  a  single  case  occurred  among  the  lai^er  pop.  in  buUdings  of  the 
Metropolitan  So.  in  that  looJity.    A  similar  result  was  observed  in  other  model  blocks  of 
labourers'  and  workmen's  dwellings. 

A  very  severe  visitation  of  C.  occurred  in  the  district  of  Pljrmpton  St.  Maiy,  Devon- 
. shire,  in  1849.  It  first  broke  out  on  the  nth  May ;  it  had  disappeared  generally  by  the 
early  part  of  Sept. ;  and  by  the  end  of  Oct  had  altogether  disappeared.  Mr.  A.  C. 
MacLaren  was  sent  down  by  the  Gov.  Inspector  of  Cholera  to  watch  the  progress  of  this 
outbreak,  which  was  regarded  as  "a  most  exquisite  instance  of  epidemical  severity." 
The  result  of  Mr.  MacLaren's  obs.  are  given  in  vol.  xiii.  of  StaHs.  Jdum.  [p.  103],  On  the 
Origin  and  Spread  of  Cholera  in  thi  %th  District  of  Plympton  St,  Afary,  Dewmshire^ — 
a  paper  of  great  completeness  of  detail.     We  must  be  content  with  one  passage  only : 

The  periods  of  life  mas/  liable  to  attack  and  death  were  those  under  xo  jrears  of  age ;  next,  betwiaen 
30  and  40,  and  50  and  60.  The  periods  most  liable  to  attack  were  those  over  60p  and  between  xo  and  20 
years  of  age.  The  periods  ot  least  mort.  in  relation  to  attacks  by  diarrhoea  and  C.  were  those 
Detween  40  and  60,  and  10  and  so  years  of  age.  The  periods  of  greatest  mort,  in  ratio  to  attacks  by 
diarrhoea  and  C.  were  those  over  60  years  of  age ;  next,  under  xo ;  and  next,  between  30  and  40  years 
of  age. 

In  1849  Dr.  John  Snow,  M.D.,  pub.  a  work,  On  the  Mode  of  Communication  of  Cholera^ 
which  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  passed  through  several  eds.  The  following 
is  an  outline  of  the  theory  promulgated  : 

The  C.  commences  as  an  affection  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  not  with  general  illness;  there  is 
no  evidence  of  poisoning  of  the  blood  in  this  disease,  except  in  some  cases  where  secondary  fever 
occurs;  there  is  conclusive  evidence  that  C.  may  be  communicated  from  person  to  person,  and  it 
follows,  therefore,  that  the  morbid  matter  which  produces  the  disease  is  applied  to  the  interior  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  where  it  increases  and  multiplies  during  the  period  of  so-called  incubation,  and 
passes  on  during  the  attack,  to  cause  fresh  cases  when  suitable  opportunities  occur.  Various  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  propagation  of  C.  seem  in  accoraance  with  the  above  view  of  its 
pathology.  Thus  it  was  observed  to  pass  frequently  from  person  to  person  in  crowded  habitations 
of  the  poor,  who  eat,  drink,  cook  and  sleep  in  the  same  apartment,  and  pay  little  or  no  rei^ard  to 
cleanliness ;  who  live,  in  fact,  under  circumstances  where  the  sudden  and  copious  evacuations  of 
C.  .  .  .  would  not  fail  to  contaminate.  .  .  .  It  occurred  to  me,  as  soon  as  I  began  to  entertain  the 
above  opinion,  that  if  the  C.  excreta  could  produce  the  disease  in  the  way  just  mentioned,  they  might 
also  do  so  when  diffused  in  water  taken  as  drink ;  and  that,  unless  this  were  the  case,  the  whole  of  the 
phenomena  of  C,  as  an  epidemic,  could  not  be  explained. 

Subsequent  investigation  has  confirmed  this  theory,  which  hastiow  come  to  be  admitted 
by  nearly  all  the  leading  authorities.  Cholera  becomes  epidemic  through  the  medium  of  cur 
water  supply.  Dr.  Farr  says : — '*  Dr.  Snow*s  theory  turned  the  current  in  the  direction 
of  water,  and  tended  to  divert  attention  from  the  atmospheric  doctrine,  which  in  Lend, 
has  received  little  encouragement  from  experience." 

In  1849  there  was  pub.  :  (i)  Report  on  the  Nature  of  the  Microscopic  BoeUes  found  in  the 
Intestinal  Discharges  if  Cholera^  by  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians ; 

(2)  Instructions   Sanitaires  sur  les  moyens  pr4servatifs  du   Cholira   Morbus  (Paris) ; 

(3)  Obs,  on  the  Epidemic  Cholera  of  1 848-9,  chi^y  as  it  prevailed  in  the  i^h  Medical 
District  of  the  City  Parish^  Glasgow^  by  James  Maxwell  Adams. 

It  was  in  this  year  also  that  Dr.  Budd,  of  Bristol,  announced  that  he  had  discovered 
microscopic  *' fungi "  in  the  water  used  for  drinking  when  C.  prevailed.  About  the  same 
period  Dr.  Brittan  and  Dr.  Swayne  also  pub.  an  account  of  certain  "  annular  bodies,"  or 
"  Cholera  cells."  While  Prof.  Mitchell,  of  Philadelphia,  announced  a  similar  theory. 
These  discoveries  are  believed  to  have  been  all  independently  made ;  and  they  demonstrate 
the  large  amount  of  scientific  investigation  which  was  being  bestowed  upon  the  subject. 

The  effect  of  C.  visitations  upon  the  mort.  of  insured  lives  is  a  subject  which  would 
naturally  engage  attention.  The  first  return  throwing  any  especial  light  upon  the  subject 
was,  we  believe,  that  of  the  Gotha  So.  Its  report  for  1838  containMl  an  abstract  of  the 
causes  of  death  for  the  ten  years  1829-38,  arranging  the  diseases  according  to  a  general 
and  popular  form  of  classification.  The  report  of  the  same  So.  for  1848  contained  a 
similar  abstract  for  the  20  years  1829-48.  The  first  report  showed  that  during  the  period 
it  embraced  the  deaths  from  C.  were  but  12 ;  of  which  2  occurred  between  the  ages  of  31 
to  40 ;  5  between  41  and  50 ;  and  5  between  51  and  60,  all  inclusive.  The  deaths  from 
C.  in  the  second  period  were  29 ;  of  which  4  occurred  between  the  ages  31  to  40 ; 
12  between  41  and  50  ;  9  between  51  and  60 ;  and  5  between  61  and  70,  all  inclusive. 
Mr.  F.  G.  P.  Neison,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Brit.  Asso.  at  its  meeting  in  Edin.  in 
1850,  Mort,  of  the  Provident  Classes  in  this  Country,  and  on  the  Continent^  deals  with 
these  reports,  but  also  adds  to  them  a  return  of  31  deaths  from  C.  experienced  by  the 
same  olnce  in  1849.     Placing  all  these  deaths  together — making  60  in  the  whole—and 
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viewing  them  in  relation  to  the  number  of  lives  exposed  to  risk,  of  which  he  had  obtained 
a  return  from  the  So.,  he  constructed  the  following  T. : 


Ages. 

Lives  exposed 
to  risk. 

Deaths  from 
Cholera. 

Mortality 
p.c. 

Being 
z  death  in 

31—40 
41—50 
51—60 
61 — 70 
71—80 

Totals  ... 

33*870 
47,010 

3i»o5o 
12,382 

I.7I9 

7 
15 

15 
17 

3 

'02I 
•032 
•058 

•137 
•175 

4762 

3125 

1724 

730 

571 

126,031 

60 

xhS                2083 

He  remarks,  "In  reference  to  age,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  largest  number  of  deaths  have 
taken  place  between  ages  51  and  60^  but  the  rate  of  mort.  ]uks  gone  on  increasing  from 
the  youngest  to  the  oldest  age.  ....  A  similar  law  has  always  been  observed  elsewhere, 
although  within  epidemic  periods  the  mort.  must  of  course  be  greater  than  shown  in  the 
above  T.  A  few  deaths  have  taken  place  at  intervals  throughout  the  whole  period  ;  but 
if  the  year  of  the  principal  epidemic  be  considered,  viz.  1849,  the  rate  of  mort.  will 
appear  much  increased.''    This  is  shown  as  follows  : 


Ages. 

Lives  exposed 
to  Risk. 

Deaths  from 
Cholera. 

Mortality 
p.c. 

Being 
z  death  in 

31—40 
41—50 
51-60 
61—70 
71—80 

Totals  ... 

5766 
3060 

1653 
341 

3 

3 
10 

12 

3 

'084 
•052 

•327 
•726 

*88o 

I188 

1922 

306 

138 
114 

14358 

31 

*215 

464 

This  is  found  to  be  much  under  the  rate  for  the  whole  of  Paris  in  1832,  or  for  Lond.  in 
1849,  as  shown  by  the  following  T. 


Ages.            Gotha  Life  Office,  Z849. 

Paris,  1832. 

London,  Z849. 

31-40 
41—50 
51—60 
61 — 70 
71—80 

Totals ... 

Per  cent; 

-084 
X)52 

•327 
*726 

*88o 

z  in 

1 186 
1922 

138 
114 

Per  cent. 

2*213 
2796 

3-577 
8787 

I  in 

28 

19 
II 

Per  cent. 

•661' 

•830 

1*243 

1*726 

2*182 

z  in 

151 
120 

80 
46 

'215 

464 

3776 

26 

'962 

104 

Hence  the  moit.  of  the  GofAa  within  the  ages  31-80  was  I  u&  464 ;  while  in  Pluis  it 
was  I  in  26,  and  in  Lond.  I  in  104. 

The  Board  of  Health,  in  its  Report  dated  14th  Aug.,  1850,  says,  regarding  the  epidemic 
of  1848-9,  "The  late  extended  experience  has  shed  no  light  on  the  primary  or 
proximate  cause  of  this  pestilence;  ....  that  remains  involved  in  the  same  im- 
penetrable mystery  as  ever."  They  affirm,  however,  that  the  "disease  is  not,  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  term,  contagious,  but  spreads  by  an  atmospheric  influence ; 
its  progress  consisting  of  a  succession  of  local  outbreaks." 

In  1850  C.  visited  the  Island  of  Jamaica  for  the  first  time.  It  occurred  in  the  autumn 
of  the  year,  and  it  was  estimated  that  50,000  persons  died  from  it  This  led  tt>  the  pub. 
(in  1853)  of  ^^fi^rt  on  the  Cholera  in  Jamaica^  and  the  Sanitary  Condition  and  Wants 
of  that  Islands 

In  1850  there  was  pub.  Reports  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Pestilential  Cholera  in 
the  West  Yorkshire  Lunatic  Asylum^  Autumn  e/"i849,  by  Dr.  T.  G.  Wright ;  and  in  the 
same  year,  Hist,  of  the  Cholera  in  Manchester  in  1849,  as  reported  to  theReg.-Gen.  of  Births 
and  Deaths^  etc,  by  John  Leigh  and  N.  Gardiner,  Sup. -Regis,  of  Manchester. 

In  1 85 1  Dr.  James  Stark,  M.D.  [now  medical  officer  in  the  department  of  the  Reg.- 
Gen.  for  Scotland],  read  before  the  Statis.  So.  of  Lond.  a  paper.  Contributions  to  the 
Vital  Statistics  of  Scotland.  This  paper  is  printed  in  vol.  xiv.  p.  48  of  the  Joum.  of  the 
So.  The  author,  after  showing  the  mort.  of  the  different  towns  of  Scotland  for  a  series 
of  years,  as  deduced  from  the  ktest  returns,  says  : 

On  the  Continent  it  has  generally  been  remarked  that  the  C.  more  than  doubled  the  ann.  mort.,  and 
in  every  case  caused  the  mort.  of'^the  year  during  which  it  prevailed  to  rise  high  above  all  previous 
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jean.  Snch  ha«  not  been  noticed  to  the  same  ectent  in  Scotland,  ievere  &•  C,  was,  and  datUuciiTe 
as  were  its  ravages.  In  Edin.,  in  Glasgow,  in  Dundee,  and  in  Paisley,  die  mort.  dunng  zSaj,  the  year 
of  epidemic  typhus  fever,  greatly  eaceeded  that  of  the  year  or  years  ^en  C.  raged.  Thus  C.  raged  in 
£din.  in  1848-9 ;  but  the  typhus  fever  epidemic  caused  the  mort.  of  1847  to  exceed  that  of  1848  by  xs^i 
deaths,  and  that  of  1849  by  no  fewer  than  1809  deaths.  In  Glasgow  again  the  typhus  fever  epidemic 
caused  the  mort.  of  1837  to  exceed  that  of  the  C.  year  1848  by  no  fewer  than  5606  deaths,  and  also  to 
exceed  the  mort.  of  the  C.  year  184^  by  no  fewer  than  5850  deaths.  Dundee  and  Paisley,  though  both 
very  smartly  handled  by  the  C,  exhibited  the  same  remarkable  fact.  .  .  . 

In  1852  there  was  issued  from  the  office  of  the  Reg. -Gen.,  and  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Farr,  Report  on  the  Mort,  of  Cholera  in  England,  i^dfi-<), — a  most  exhaustive  voL,  from 
which  many  of  the  preceding  details  are  drawn. 

In  1852,  also,  Dr.  William  Farr  read  before  the  Statistical  So.  a  paper  on  the  In- 
fluence of  Elevation  on  the  Fatality  of  Cholera,    The  paper  is  printed  in  the  JoumeU  of 
the  So.  [vol.  XV.  p.  155]*     It  deals  with  one  of  the  more  practical  results  presented  in  the 
special  report  of  this  year,  already  noticed,  viz,  the  influence  of  locality-^particularly  of 
elevation  of  habitation— on  the  diseases  and  characters  of  men.  Here  are  some  of  the  results : 

By  collecting  the  districts  together  in  which  the  mort.  was  high  we  find  this  str&ing  result,  that 
46,592  of  the  53,293  deaths  from  C.  in  the  year  1849  occuned  in  134  of  623  districts ;  or  in  lest  than  a 
seventh  part  0/ the  area  ofE,  and  W.  among  four  parts  in  ten  oftkePo^,  Only  670X  deaths  took  place 
out  of  zo,ooo,ooo  of  people  on  49,228  square  miles  of  territory.  In  85  districts  of  £.  and  W.  no  death  from 
C.  was  regis,  in  1849 ;  not  a  single  death  firom  either  C.  or  diarrhoea  was  regis,  in  is  of  those  districts. 
The  only  town  of  any  manitude  in  the  85  districts  is  Hereford.  The  other  districts  are  made  op  of 
villages  or  small  towns.  In  the  county  of  Hereford  only  one  death  from  C.  was  regis,  in  1840.  This 
county  lies  high  up  the  river  Wye ;  the  pop.  is  scattered,  and  engaged  in  agriculture :  it  is  out  of  the  line 
of  railways.  The  common  drink  of  the  people  is  cyder.  A  straw-bonnet  maker,  aged  27,  died  of  C.  in 
Klirby  Stephen,  on  July  26,  x849--it  was  the  only  death  from  C.  in  Westmoreland.  The  85  A'stricts 
which  escaped  the  eptdemic  C.  in  1849  lay  in  generfU  high^  round  the  sources  of  rivers ^  andzoere 
thinly  peopled.  13  m  208,  or  6  p.c.  of  the  districts  on  the  coast  escaped,  while  72  in  4x5,  or  17  p.c. 
of  the  mland  districts  enjoyed  immunity. 

The  following  T.  illustrates  the  mortt  from  Cholera  in  the  Inland  and  Coasts  districts : 


Pop.  7  June 
X84X. 

Pop.  3X  March 
X85Z. 

Deaths  from 
Cholera  1849. 

Deaths  from  Cholera  to 
10,000  persons  living  X849. 

t 

England  and  Wales. 

15,914,148 

17,922,768 

53,293 

30 

41 J  Inland  Districts. 
208  Coast  Districts. 

9,478,050 
6,436,098 

10,433,333 
7,489,435 

17,652 
36,241 

17 

50        . 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  Cholera  was  three  times  more  fatal  on  the  coast  than  in  the  in- 

terior  of  the  country.     The  learned  writer  proceeds : 

The  character  of  the  coast  varies,  and  by  a  farther  analysis  it  is  found  that  the  fatality  of  C.  on  the 
coast  was  greatest  in  the  chief  seaport  districts.  Thus  26,773,  or  more  than  half  the  deaths  in  the 
country  from  C,  happened  in  the  districts  of  or  about  Lond.,  Liverpool,  Hull,  Bristol,  Plymouth. 
Portsmouth,  Southampton,  and  Tynemouth.  Lond.,  having  a  mixed  cnaracter  ot  a  seaport  town  ana 
an  inland  city,  may,  for  the  present,  be  set  aside  :  we  have  then  3  groups  of  coast  districts.  The  mort. 
in  the  great^orts  was  at  the  rate  of  125  in  xo,ooo  inhabitants  ;  in  the  X2C  coast  districts  with  small 
ports,  often  inaccessible  to  ships,  the  mort.  in  xo,ooo  was  only  15 ;  whicn  is  one-eighth  part  of  the 
mort.  in  the  great,  one-third  of  the  mort.  (47)  in  the  secondary  ports. 

Cholera,  we  are  told,  reigned  wherever  it  found  a  dense  pop.  on  the  low  alluvial  soils 
of  rivers ;  round  the  estuaries  of  the  Thames,  the  Humber,  the  Mersey,  the  Severn,  the 
Tamar,  and  their  tributary  waters.  Certain  cities  and  towns  lie  on  the  same  rivers  at 
different  elevations,  and  are  intimately  connected  ;  the  one  is  the  port  and  entrep6t ;  the 
other  the  manufacturing  seat  and  centre  of  the  surrounding  country.  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, and  other  districts  &re  thus  related.  It  was  found  that  C.  prevailed  at  both 
extremities  of  the  connecting  line ;  but  that  it  was  almost  invariably  most  6ita]  in  the 
port  of  the  district  lying  lowest  down  the  river. 

For  the  purposes  of  more  complete  obs.  two  laige  groups  of  districts  were  thrown 
together :  (1)  the  47  districts  on  the  river  and  sea  margins,  wnich  comprise  the  principal 
ports  except  Lond. ;  (2)  41  of  the  large  town  districts  in  the  interior  of  ue  country,  seated 
also  on  rivers,  but  nearer  thdr  sources  and  at  higher  elevations.  The  inland  districts  are 
more  densely  pop.  than  the  maritime  districts ;  and  the  mort  in  ordinary  times,  high  in 
both  regions,  was  highest  in  the  inland  towns.  Yet  the  C.  in  the  low  sea-side  districts 
destroyed  85  in  10,000  of  the  inhabitants,  while  in  the  inland  towns.it  was  fatal  to  38  in 
10,000  of  the  inhabitants.  The  fatality  was  as  24  to  I.  The  metropolis,  with  its  mixed 
pop.»  experienced  an  intermediate  mort — 6a  in  10,000  of  the  inhabitants  died  of  C.  The 
mort.  from  C.  in  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  on  smaller  streams  and  higher  ground,  was  at 
the  rate  of  only  12  in  every  io,ooa  The  mort.  from  diarrhoea  was  found  to  be  about  the 
same  in  these  last  districts  as  in  the  town  districts.  The  want  of  exact  data  as  to  the 
elevations  of  certain  districts  limited  the  obs.  in  some  respects. 

The  elevation  of  the  soil  in  Lond.  has,  we  are  told,  a  more  constant  relation  with  the 
mort.  from  C.  than  any  other  known  element.  The  mort  from  this  epidemic  is  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  the  elevation.  The  mort.  in  the  19  highest  districts  was  at  the  rate  of 
33  in  10,000,  and  of  the  19  lowest  districts  100  in  lo^ooo.  The  mean  elevation  in 
the  two  groups  was  as  71  to  10  feet  above  the  high- water  mark  of  the  Thames,  or  as 
7  to  I ;  while  the  mort.  was  as  I  to  3,  or  in  the  inverse  ratia     In  the  two  groups  of  the 
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6  districts  supplied  with  the  water  of  the  Thames  at  Kew  and  Hammersmith,  the  mean 
elevation  was  35  and  175  feet ;  the  mort  from  C.  was  19  and  ii  in  10,000.  In  the  two 
croups  of  12  districts  supplied  with  the  Thames  water  between  the  Batterseaand  Waterloo 
Bridges,  the  mean  elevations  were  J  foot  and  10  feet ;  the  mort  168  and  77  in  xo,ooo. 
In  the  two  groups  of  20  districts  supplied  with  the  waters  of  the  New  River  and  the  Lea, 
the  mean  elevation  was  24  and  59^  feet ;  the  mort  from C.  was  59  and ^7.  **  While  (says 
Dr.  Farr)  the  effects  of  the  water  and  of  the  wealth  of  the  distncts  are  apparent, 
they  do  not,  in  this  analysis,  conceal  the  effects  of  the  elevation."  He  asks.  Why  is  the 
C.  fatal  in  low  places  ?  and  answers  the  question  as  follows : 

C.  has  not  only  been  most  fatal  in  the  low,  and  least  fatal  in  the  high,  parts  of  the  country 
but  the  fatality  has  diminished  propoxtionably  as  the  dwellings  of  the  pop.  have  been  raised  above  the 
sea-level.  The  epidemic  began  and  was  most  fatal  in  the  ports  on  the  coast ;  and  in  ascending  the 
rivers  step  by  step,  we  saw  it  grow  less  and  less  fatal.  This  made  it  prob.  that  a  certain  relation 
existed  between  elevation  and  the  power  of  the  C.  to  destroy  life.  The  more  exact  information  which  we 
possess  respecting  the  Lond.  districts  estab.  this  connexion  beyond  doubt.  The  relation  may  not  be 
expressed  oy  the  same  figures  in  other  places,  or  in  Load,  at  other  times,  but  it  wrill  alwajrs  be  the 
general  rule  that  the  mort.  of  C.ii  inversely  as  the  elevation  of  the  People  assailed  above  the  sea- level. 

Mere  density  of  fop,  has  not,  we  are  told,  the  same  direct  effect  of  increasing  the  mort. 
in  this  disease  as  m  others  ;  for  in  many  inland  towns  and  in  high  dense  parts  of  Lond. 
the  mort.  was  slight  or  inconsiderable.  Neither  does  the  mort.  from  C.  vary  in  the  Lond. 
districts  in  any  ratio  of  density.  Still  density  and  numbers  of  the  people  are  not  be  lost 
sight  of ;  for  the  cholera  was  not  fatal  to  many  inhabitants  of  thinly-populated  though 
low  and  marshy  parts  ;  while  in  such  localities  it  was  very  fatal  in  nearly  all  towns.  The 
law  is  that  the  mort,  in  towns  cf  some  extent  and  density  is  inversely  as  the  elevation. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  notable  incidents  to  be  mentioned.  Cholera  attacked  the 
greater  part  of  the  districts  on  the  coal-fields  of  England,  and  was  most  fatal  in  the  denser 
masses  of  the  mining  pop.  Dr.  Farr  says:  *'Tne  ground  on  the  coal-formation  may 
have  lent  the  epidemic  fatality."  [Miners.]  A  few  scattered  cases  occurred  in  the 
marshy  districts  of  Lincolnshire ;  but  the  mort.  was  inconsiderable.  The  marsh  districts 
in  the  interior  of  Cambridgeshire  also  escaped  down  to  the  Ely  district ;  NcMth  Witchford, 
Whittlesey,  and  Wisbeach  suffered.  So  did  some  of  the  marsh  districts  of  Essex  and 
Kent,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Thames,  In  the  Ronmey  marsh  district  only  one  death 
from  Cholera  occurred. 

Finally  we  arrive  at  the  learned  Doctor's  generalization  of  this  portion  ci  his  subject, 
which  goes  to  this  extent :  that  the  cause  of  Cholera  is  some  chemical  modification  of 
oiganic  matter  ;  and — here  is  the  great  practical  fact — that  although  elevation  of  habitation^ 
wSth  purity  of  air,  and  purify  ofwater,  does  not  shut  out  the  cduse  ofC,  it  reduees  its  effects 
to  insignificance. 

We  shall  have  to  return  to  this  important  paper  under  other  heads.  [Fevers.]  [Lo- 
cality.]   [Plague.] 

Between  1850  and  1852  there  was  pub..  Report  of  the  General  Board  of  Health  on  the 
Epidemic  C,  ^1848^,  with  three  Appendixes,  There  was  also  pub.  in  1852,  Report  on 
the  Epidemic  C,  in  Germany  in  1852,  by  R.  D.  Grainger. 

In  1853  Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark  suffered  severely  from  the  Cholera.  Between 
June  and  the  middle  of  October  no  less  than  i$,ooo  persons  died. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Brit  Asso.  held  in  Hull  in  1853,  Dr.  Henry  Cooper,  M.D.,  read 
a  paper:  On  the  Cholera  Mort,  of  Hull  during  the  Epidemic  0/ if!^^.  In  this  borough 
the  mort.  on  this  outbreak  was  at  the  rate  of  241  deaths  to  every  10,000  of  the  pop.  ; 
while  in  the  adjoining,  parish  of  Sculcoates  it  was  at  thej:ate  of  152  to  every  10^ 000.  The 
Reg.-Gen.  stated  that  Hull,  in  proportion  to  its  pop.,  suffered  more  severely  than  any 
town  in  the  kingdom.  The  total  deaths  were  1S60— males  885,  females  975 — ^being  at 
the  rate  of  i  in  43 "Oi. 

The  Reg. -Gen.  said  in  his  12th  Report  {1853) : 

C.  is  a  disease  well  calculated  to  excite  alarm  by  its  wide,  well-marked  march  over  the  world, 
the  suddenness  of  its  invasions,  the  sufferings  it  awakens,  the  fatality  of  its  attacks,  the  helplessness  of 
medicine,  and  the  hopelessness  of  its  victims.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  epidemic  of  C.  in  1832 
aroused  the  attention,  and  led  the  way  to  sanatory  inquiries  and  ameliorations,  which,  however  im- 
perfect, have  saved  more  lives  than  C.  destroyed.  Vox  C.  is  a'health  inspector  that  speaks  in  language 
which  nobody  can  misunderstand;  it  visits  the  prisoner  in  the  hulk  on  the  polluted  river,  the  neglected 
lunatic  in  his  cell,  the  crowded  workhouse,  the  est^.  for  pauper  duldren,  the  sides  of  stagnant  sewers, 
the  undrained  city,  the  uncleansed  street^^he  cellar  and  the  attic ;  as  well  as  the  fair  open  quarters 
which  strataeers  frequent  and  admire.  The  oversijgfhts,  the  errorsi  the  crimes,  of  persons  who  in  re- 
sponsible offices  have  charge  of  the  health  and  life  of  men,  are  proclaimed  aloud  by  this  inexorable 
voice. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1853  that  the  following  incident  occurred.  Tht  Presbytery 
of  Edin.  recommended  as  an  infallible  specific  for  C.  the  expedient  of  fasting  and 
humiliation.  Lord  Palmerston  was  at  the  time  Home  Sec.  It  fell  to  his  lot  to  direct 
the  correspondence.  He  caused  a  letter  to  be  addressed  to  that  devout  body,  to  the  effect 
that  the  afiairs  of  this  world  are  regulated  by  natural  laws,  on  the  observance  of  which 
the  weal  or  woe  of  mankind  depends.  One  of  those  laws  connects  disease  with  the 
emanations  from  bodies,  and  it  is  by  yirtne  of  this  law  that  infection  spreads  in  crowded 
cities,  and,  indeed,  wherever  animai  and  vegetable  decomposition  is  going  on.  There- 
fore it  is  better  to  cleanse  than  to  fast.    The  presence  of  the  plague  renders  activity 
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preferable  to  humiliation.  The  concluding  sentence  of  the  letter  deserves  to  be  reproduced. 
Lord  Palmerston  advises  that  the  winter  should  be  employed  in  **  planning  and  executing 
measures  by  which  those  portions  of  our  towns  and  cities  which  are  inhabited  by  the 
poorest  classes,  and  which  from  the  nature  of  things  must  most  need  purification 
and  improvement,  may  be  freed  from  those  causes  and  sources  of  contagion  which,  if 
allowed  to  remain,  will  infallibly  breed  pestilence,  and  be  fruitful  in  death,  in  spite  of  all 
the  prayers  and  fastings  of  a  united  but  inactive  nation."  Mr.  Buckle  says,  in  his  History 
of  CrvUmUion,  that  this  paper  will  *'  in  future  ages  be  quoted  as  an  interesting  State  paper 
for  illustrating  the  hist  of  public  opinion." 

In  1853  Dr.  Begbie  pub.  in  the  Edin,  Medical  Joum,  a  second  Report  onthemort. 
of  the  Scottish  Widows  Fundy  embracing  7  years'  experience,  from  1S45  ^  ^^53*  "^^ 
mort.  from  C.  during  that  period  was  at  the  rate  of  3*91.     (See  i860.) 

In  the  report  of  an  investigation  into  the  deaths  of  the  Standard  L.  oflSce  during  the 
quinquennium  1845-50,  by  Dr.  Christison,  the  able  examiner  for  that  co.,  and  pub.  in  the 
Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science  for  August,  1853  [since  reprinted  in  a  separate  form^ 
we  find  the  following : 

Of  20  deaths  from  malignant  C,  9  occurred  in  Scotland,  8  in  Ireland,  and  \  in  En^^and.^  The 
number  would  prob.  have  been  largrcr  had  not  the  previous  enidemic  fever  lea  to  a  limitatioa  of 
bus.  in  Ireland  amons  professions  now  known  to  be  apt  to  suffer  from  C.  as  well  as  fever.  The  deaths 
have  chiefly  occurred  at  an  unfavourable  period  of  lile.  One  half  of  the  number  occurred  before  th« 
a^  of  50.  and  8  of  them  indeed  before  40 ;  so  that,  like  fever,  this  epidemic  not  only  adds  to  the 
average  aeaths,  but  likewise  does  so  at  an  age  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  assu.  cos.  The  ages  of 
the  whole  at  death  were  as  follows :  s  died  between  20  and  30,  6  between  30  and  40,  2  between  40 
and  50,  5  between  ^o  and  60,  3  between  60  and  70,  and  2  above  70.  The  unfavourable  influence, 
however,  of  epidemic  C.  on  the  bus.  of  an  assu.  co.,  will  be  most  clearly  seen  £rom^  its  destructive 
effect  upon  the  expectations  of  life  among  |the  deceased.  One  with  another  they  survived  acceptance 
only  Z23  years,  while  their  conjoint  expectation  of  life  was  520  years,  or  more  than  four  times  the 
actual  survivancy.  ^  Not  a  single  individual  of  the  whole  20  reached  his  expected  term,  and  only  i 
lived  two-thirds  of  it.  .  .  . 

The  lives  which  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  C.  have  evidently  belonged,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  class 
of  assu.  risks  which  were  of  the  most  &vourable  denomination  at  the  commencement.  One,  indee^ 
would  now  be  considered  a  doubtful  risk  in  the  circumstances  at  the  date  of  entry,  as  he  was  an  f^ped 
officer  of  the  army,  who  had  repeatedly  had  West  India  fever,  and  several  times  gpout,  after  retinng 
from  service.  A  second  was  barely  an  average  risk,  because,  when  accepted  at  34,  the  individusu 
had  successively  suffered  from  dysentery,  lumbago,  and  sciatica,  and  not  long  before  acceptance,  from 
headache  so  severe  as  to  require  the  use  of  leeches.  A  third  appears  not  to  have  undergone  a  medical 
examination  on  the  part  of  the  Co.,  bntpresents  no  other  obiection.  These  however  are  all  the  risks 
to  which  any  exception  can  be  taken.  The  remaining  17,  both  in  respect  of  family  hist,  and  personal 
particulars,  must  be  regarded  as  above  ike  average  cd  entry ^  and  many  as  first-rate  lives  for  mssu.^ 

The  mort.  from  C.  has  not  fallen  heavily  on  any  particular  profession.  .  .  .  On  the  whofe  a  scrutiny 
of  this  section  of  the  emerged  risks  is  far  firom  satisfactory.  .  .  .  No  foresight  can  materially  reduce 
the  loss  from  C. 

In  reference  to  the  belief  that  C .  only  attacked  unsound  or  enfeebled  constitutions, 
tiie  writer  says  :  *'  This  opinion,  which  was  rather  supported  by  fact  in  1832,  was  on  the 
contrary  opposed  to  medical  experience  in  1849 ;  and  it  is  quite  at  variance  with  the 
tresults  of  a  scrutiny  into  the  C.  deaths  of  1849  among  persons  insured  in  the  Standard 
Life  Assu.  Co." 

The  C.  outbreak  in  Gt,  Brit  which  was  supposed  to  have  subsided  in  1849  did  not  in 
reality  do  so  ;  for  the  deaths  from  this  disease  regis,  in  1850  were  887 ;  while  in  1 851  no 
less  than  11 32  deaths  were  attributed  to  it ;  and  in  1852  the  still  larger  number  of  1 381. 
In  1853  it  proclaimed  its  existence  in  an  epidemic  form,  attacking  Lond.  and  some  other 
places  slightly,  and  ravaging  Newcastle-upon-Tyne — the  deaths  in  which  town  and  Gates- 
head in  that  year  were  returned  as  1927,  out  of  a  total  mort.  from  C.  of  4419  persons.  In 
1854  it  presented,  as  on  former  occasions,  a  second  eruption,  and  carried  off  no  less  than 
20,097  persons. 

This  Third  Cholera  Epidemic  in  Gt  Brit.  [1854]  was  not  nearly  so  severe  as'that  of  1849. 
The  mort  from  C.  and  diarrhoea  in  1848-9  was  at  the  rate  of  41  in  10,000  ;  while  Uie 
mort.  in  1854  was  at  the  rate  of  22  in  10,000  of  the  pop.,  or  but  a  little  more  than 
half.  The  rate  of  mort.  bv  diarrhoea  in  the  two  epidemics  were  equal,  viz.  1 1  in  10,000 
of  the  pop.  Thus  in  1054  the  mortality  from  Cholera  and  diarrhoea  were  equal; 
while  in  1849  the  mortality  from  Cholera  had  been  30  in  10,000,  or  nearly  three  times  its 
force  in  1854. 

The  following  is  a  Table  of  the  Districts  and  Towns  which  suffered  most  severely  from 
the  C.  epidemic  of  1854,  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  rate  of  mort  experienced  : 

Districts,  efec.              Deaths  Deaths  to 

Regis.  zo,ooo  pop. 

London       i<>»73S  43 

Cardiff        225  42 

Richmond 69  41 

Stockton  &  Hartlepool        239  39 

Auckland 114  32 

West  Ham 124  31 

Liverpool  &  West  Derby   1290  30 

Brecknock 54  30 

Norwich     193  28 


Districts,  etc. 

Deaths 

Deaths  to 

Regis. 

10,000  pop. 

Milton 

...        116 

91 

Towcester 

86 

67 

Thanet    

206 

65 

Merthyr  Tydfil 

...      455 

59 

Wisbeach 

176 

49 

Gravesend 

...        84 

49 

Maldon   

102 

46 

Brentford 

...      196 

45 

Romford 

...      113 

45 
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The  following  T.  shows  the  geographical  similarities  of  the  disease  of  1854  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  1849  : 


Pop.  Enumerated. 

Deaths  from  C. 

Deaths  from  C. 

to  ZOyOOO 

Persons  Living. 

England  and  Wales 

184Z. 
15,914,148 

2851. 
17,927,609 

1849. 
53,293 

2854. 
20,097 

1849. 
30 

1854- 
II 

419  Inland  Districts    ... 
208  Coast  Districts 

9,478,050 
6,436,098 

10,437,408 
7,490,201 

17,052 
36,241 

4,426 
15,671 

17 
50 

4 
20 

100  East  Coast  Districts 
A7  South  Coast  Districts 
61  West  Coast  Districts 

1,081,588 

1,929,243 

4,050,064 

1,212,344 
2,227,793 

10,712 

12,838 

508 

2,235 

53 
39 
49 

30 

5 

10 

A  person  living  in  the  coast  districts  in  the  same  conditions  as  the  coast  pop.  was  thus 
in  1854  more  likely  to  die  of  C.  in  the  proportion  of  20  to  4  (or  5  to  i)  than  a  person 
living  inland.  In  1849  these  ratios  were  50  to  17  (or  3  to  i).  If  the  coasts  are  (Uvided 
into  3  classes,  the  mort,  it  will  be  foimd,  was  at  the  rate  of  30  on  the  E.  coast  facing  the 
Continent,  10  on  the  W.  coast,  and  5  on  the  S.  coast,  out  of  every  10,000  of  the  pop. 
Exclusive  of  the  Lond.  districts,  the  mort.  by  C.  in  the  districts  of  the  E.  coast  was  at 
the  rate  of  12  in  10,000.  In  1849  the  rates  of  mort.  on  the  E  coast  were  53 ;  on  the  W. 
coast  49  ;  on  the  S.  coast  39.  Tlie  42  districts  on  the  coal-fields  of  E.  and  W.  sufifered 
severely  from  the  epidemic  in  1849,  where  to  10,000  living  the  deaths  were  46  by  C.  and 
13  by  D. ;  while  in  1854  the  deaths  to  10,000  were  12  by  C.  and  14  by  D.  The  latter 
rates  include  the  deaths  from  C.  and  D.  in  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  during  the  year  1853. 

Males  suffered  more  than  females  from  C.  and  D.  in  1854,  at  all  ages  under  25  ;  at  the 
ages  25  to  45  the  females  suffered  more  than  the  males ;  at  45  to  55  the  mort.  rate  of 
males  was  greater  than  the  mort.  rate  of  females  in  1849 ;  but  in  1054  the  rates  were 
nearly  equal.  From  the  ages  of  55  to  85  the  old  women  siuffered  more  than  the  old  men ; 
at  the  age  of  85  and  upwards  the  facts  became  too  few  to  yield  certain  results  ;  but  they 
seem  to  show  that  proportionably  more  old  men  of  85  and  upwards  die  of  C.  and  D. 
than  old  women  at  the  same  advanced  age.  The  deaths  of  males  from  C.  in  England 
in  1854  were  9860 ;  of  females  10,237.  The  deaths  from  D.  in  the  same  year  were  : 
males  10^211;  females  9841.  But  adding  C.  and  D.  together,  the  following  result, 
remarkable  for  its  uniformity,  was  obtained  :  males  20,071 ;  females  20,078. 

During  this  visitation  great  ravages  were  committed  in  Broad-street,  Westminster.  It 
was  discovered  to  arise  from  the  impurity  of  the  water  in  a  well  in  that  street  The  dis- 
covery was  in  the  first  instance  accidental ;  but  more  complete  investigation  showed  that 
the  well  was  simply  poisoned  bv  an  influx  of  sewage  and  of  surface  drainage,  percolating 
through  the  crevices  of  the  bricKS  forming  the  lining  of  the  well.  It  was  also  very  &tal 
in  Soho,  and  in  some  of  the  south  parts  of  Lond. 

Dr.  Farr,  reviewing,  in  the  17th  R.  of  Reg. -Gen.,  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  C.  out- 
break of  1854,  says : 

It  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  diarrhoDa  which  has  gone  on  gradually  increasing  in  fatality  since 
the  year  1838,  when  1482  deaths  were  referred  to  that  cause ;  while  in  1847  the  deaths  by  diarrhosa  were 
'^•595  i  i°  '848  nearly^  the  same  number ;  in  1849  the  deaths  b^  diarrhoea  were  17,831 :  thus  making  the 
deaths  by  C.  and  D.  in  the  epidemic  year  71,104,  or  72,180  if  we  add  the  cases  ox  persons  attacked 
while  labouring  under  other  nital  diseases.  Diarrhoea  did  not  discontinue  its  ravages  after  1849 ;  the 
deaths  in  the  3  following  years  were  zz,468, 14,728,  and  17,6x7 ;  in  X853,  when  C.  appeared  in  the  epidemic 
form,  the  deaths  from  marrhcsa  fell  to  X4,z92  ;  but  in  1854  their  number  was  20,052.  Thus  the  deaths 
by  C.  and  D.  in  this  year  were  40,X49,  exclusive  of  a  certain  number  of  deaths  which  epidemic  diarrhoea 
caused  in  conjunction  with  other  diseases.  Diarrhoea  is  often  a  symptom  of  other  well-marked  diseases ; 
and  it  is  also  the  effect  of  a  class  of  medicines ;  but  this  diarrhoea  which  alwajrs  prevails  in  hot  weather, 
and  has  been  so  common  since  the  year  1846,  is  evidently  a  variety  of  C,  proving  fatal  chiefly  to 
young  children  and  to  old  people,  who  do  net  so  commonly  exhibit  the  spasms  of  C,  hU  have  nearfy 
all  the  other  symptoms. 

In  1854  there  were  also  pub.  :  (i)  Report  on  Epidemic  Cholera^  drawn  up^  by  desire  of 
the  Cholera  Committee  of  the  College  of  Physicians^  by  Drs.  W.  Baly  and  W.  W.  Gull ; 
(2)  Minute  on  Preventative  Measures  in  relation  to  Epidemic  Cholera, 

In  this  year  also  the  C.  ra£[ed  in  Italy  and  Sicily;  above  10,000  are  said  to  have  died 
in  Naples.    It  was  also  very  uital  to  the  allied  troops  at  Varna  in  the  autumn  of  this  year. 

In  1855  Dr.  Sutherland  addressed  a  Letter  to  the  General  Board  of  Health  on  Epidemic 
Cholera  in  the  Metropolis  in  1 854.  There  was  also  pub.  in  this  year :  (i)  Report  [to 
General  Board  of  Health]  on  the  Results  of  the  Different  Methods  of  Treatment  pursued 
in  Epidemic  Cholera;  (2)  Report  on  the  Cholera  Patients  admitted  into  the  Middlesex 
Hosfntal^  during  the  Year  1854,  by  Dr.  S.  W.  Sibley ;  (3)  Report  on  the  Cholera  Outbreak 
in  die  Parish  of  St,  yames,  Westminster,  during  the  Autumn  of  1854 ;  (4)  in  Stockholm, 
a  Report  on  the  Cholera  outbreak  in  that  city  m  1853 ;  (5)  in  Copenhagen,  a  Report  on 
the  Cholera  outbreak  in  that  city  in  1853. 

Dr.  Farr  says  in  the  17th  R.  of  Reg. -Gen.  pub.  1856  : — "Cholera  has  prob.  always 
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existed  in  England,  and  it  was  well  described  by  Sydenham  in  the  17th  century ;  but  the 
epidemic  form  presents  some  differences  in  the  symptoms  as  well  as  in  the  extent  of  its 
ravages.  The  diief  characteristic  is  found  in  the  duration  of  the  fatal  cases,  half  of  which 
tennmate  within  one  day  (24  hours)  0/  the  first  appearance  of  decisive  symptoms,  while 
half  of  the  cases  of  common  ^C.  terminate  in  three  days^  and  half  the  cases  of  diarrhoea 
extend  over  six  days." 

In  i860  Dr.  Begbie  pub.  in  the  Edin,  Med,  Joum,  a  further  Report  on  the  mort  experience 
of  the  Scottish  Widows  Fund^  for  the  7  years  ending  1859.  The  mort  from  C.  during  that 
period  was  at  the  rate  of  1*47  p.c.  or  less  than  one-half  of  that  of  the  previous  septennium. 
Over  the  entire  period  of  44  years  it  had  averaged  2*11  p.c.     (See  1847  ^^^  i^SS-) 

In  1861  the  kte  Mr.  Spens  pub.  Tables  of  the  Mort.  Experietue  of  the  Scottish  Amicahle 
Life  Assu.  So.  from  1826  to  i860.  There  were  included  therein  24  deaths  from  C,  of 
which  4  occurred  between  the  ages  25  and  35  ;  8  between  35  and  45  (of  which  3  had 
been  insured  as  hazardous) ;  5  between  45  and  ^5  (of  which  i  was  a  female,  and  i  had 
been  insured  as  hazardous) ;  6  between  55  and  65  (of  which  i  had  been  ins.  as  hazardous) ; 
I  in  class  75  and  upwards. 

In  1862  Dr.  J.  G.  Fleming,  M.D.,  the  medical  adviser  of  the  Scottish  AmicahUj  sup- 
plemented the  preceding  by  his  useful  little  book.  Medical  Statistics  of  Life  Assu.,  etc 
He  says,  "  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  Brit.  assu.  co.  has  pub.  any  T.  or  statement  to  show 
the  proportionate  mort.  from  classes  of  disease,  or  from  particular  diseases,  to  the 
number  of  lives  it  had  at  risk."  He  shows  that  Mr.  Spens's  C.  statistics  relate  to 
10,255  individuals,  '*  and  the  sums  of  the  number  of  lives  exposed  to  risk  during  each  year 
of  age  amount  to  56,30a''  He  endeavours  to  construct  some  such  a  table  as  he  speaks 
of,  but  finds  the  difficulties  insuperable.  We  have  tried,  with  a  like  result  He  succeeded, 
however,  in  constructing  the  following  T.,  which  presents  some  important  points  for 
comparison  ;  but  it  includes  **  Dysentery  "  with  C.  and  D. 

Table  op  Deaths  from  Cholera,  Diarrhcea,  and  Dysentery,  at  Six  Groups 

OF  Ages  : 


Age$, 


Z5  to25 
25  f,  55 
35  n  45 
45  f.  55 
55  »i  65 
65  M  75 


Number  of  Deaths 
from  C,  etc. 


Per-centage  of  Deaths  from  C,  etc. 


On  Lives  at  Risk,  I  On  Deaths  from  all  Causes. 


h 


s 
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I 


I 
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The  Standard  column  did  not  embrace  the  then  last  quinaueDnium.     The  Equitable 
Sa  C.  experience  only  embraced  the  outbreak  of  1832.    [See  aetails  at  close  of  this  art.] 

In  1862  Dr.  J.  G.  M.  Burt  pub.  in  the  Edin.  Medical  Jdum.,  A  Report  of  the  Causes  of 
Death  in  the  North  Brit.  Life  Assu.  Co.  from  the  Commencement  up  to  i860.     During 
this  period  of  37  years,  1823-60,  only  16  cases  of  C.  had  arisen.    The  average  duration 
of  life  after  ins.  was  8|  years.     The  per-centage  of  mort.  from  C.  was  I  *22. 

In  1864  Dr.  Farr  pub.  the  English  Mort.  T.  (No.  3).  It  had  been  the  subject  of 
remark  that  no  previous  mort.  T.  in  Gt  Brit  had  embraced  mort.  results  in  whldi 
epidemic  C.  had  taken  any  part.  It  was  so.  The  English  tables,  Nos.  I  and  2, 
had  been  based  upon  periods  remarkably  free  from  the  mort.  of  C.  But  T.  No.  3 — 
being  based  upon  tne  two  censuses  of  1 841  and  1 85 1,  and  upon  the  returns  of  deaths  over 
a  period  of  17  years  [1838-54]  extending  to  6,470,720  deaths — embraced  not  only 
the  mort.  of  1849,  which  was  the  most  fatal  year  in  regard  to  C.  which  has  been  ex- 
[  perienced  in  Gt.  Brit  (as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  T.  at  the  end  of  this  art), 
out  also  the  deaths  of  1854,  the  next  severe  visitation. 

The  Reg. -Gen.  in  his  25th  R.,  pub.  1864,  says  : — ''Women  of  the  age  of  15  and  under 
45  were  cut  off  in  great  numbers  in  the  C.  years."  Regarding  its  effect  upon  men, 
the  following  figures  are  given.  Over  a  period  of  25  years  the  mean  ann.  mort.  of  men 
of  the  age  of  25-35  was  '975,  but  the  mort  of  men  of  that  age  in  1849  (C.  year)  was 
I  *;s36,  and  in  1850  it  was  as  low  as  '877  p.c.  The  range  (of  variation)  was  *359.  In  the 
one  case  it  was  more  than  26  p.c.  above  '975,  and  in  the  other  10  p.c.  below  that  mort 
rate.  Again,  at  age  55-65  the  mean  ann.  rate  for  men  was  3*136,  but  in  1849  the  rate 
was  3*653 ;  in  1850  it  was  2*979  '  thus  the  range  was  *674  at  that  age« 
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'  In  June,  1865,  the  C.  was  rqx>rted  to  be  raging  in  Alexandria.  In  July  it  had 
materially  abated.  In  Aug.  of  that  year  it  was  very  severe  in  Constantinople ;  more  than 
50,000  cases  were  estimated  to  have  occurred.  It  subsided  after  the  great  fire  of  6th 
Sept.  that  ^ear.  In  Aug.  843  deaths  were  reported  from  Ancona.  Between  July  and 
Oct  Marseilles,  Paris,  and  Madrid  suffered  greatly.  In  Sept  Toulon  and  Southampton 
each  suffered.     In  Germany  the  epidemic  was  very  severe,  and  also  in  Naples. 

In  1S65  Mr.  John  Mann,  the  medical  adviser  of  the  Brit,  Empire  Mut  L.,  pub.  the 
mort  experience  of  that  office  for  the  first  10  years  of  its  existence — ^that  is,  down  to  i8<^ 
—wherein  he  says  : — "  We  have  -to  report  13  deaths  from  C. ;  yet  the  experience  of  the 
so.  includes  not  only  one  great  epidemic  visitation  of  the  scourge,  but  a  second  of  smaller 
proportions.  Only  two  of  these  deaths  were  females.  Of  the  total  nimiber  2  occurred 
between  20  and  30  years  of  age ;  2  between  30  and  40  ;  4  between  40  and  50 ;  3  between 
50  and  60 ;  and  2  between  60  and  7a"  The  rate  of  mort  was  5*06  p.c. ;  but  it  was 
rendered  high  by  embracing  two  epidemics,  viz.  1849  and  1854. 

In  1865  there  was  pub.  in  N.  Y.  Report  by  the  Council  of  Hygihte  and  Public  Health  of 
the  Citizens  AssocicUion  of  New  York  upon  Epidemic  Cholera  and  Preventative  Measures^ 
which  contains  much  information  of  a  practical  character. 

In  Feb.  and  March,  1866,  an  International  Congress  (proposed  in  the  preceding  Oct.) 
was  held  in  Constantinople,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  epidemic  C.  in  its  various 
aspects.  Seventeen  States  took  part  in  toe  Conference,  viz.  : — England,  France,  Prussia, 
Austria,  Russia,  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Italy,  Greece,  Spain,  Portugal, 
the  Papal  States,  Persia,  Turkey,  and  Egypt  These  States  were  represented  by  36 
delegates.  His  Highness  Aali  Pasha,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affidrs,  presided.  The  points 
discussed  were:  (i)  the  origin  and  development  of  C.  ;  (2)  the  mcKle  of  its  propagation  ; 
(3)  measures  of  preservation — ^hygi^e — restriction ;  (4)  form  of  resolutions.  The  con- 
clusion finally  adopted  was  that  C.  may  be  propagated,  and  from  great  distances  ;  and 
a  number  of  preventive  measures  were  recommended. 

We  now  reach  what  may  be  termed  the  Fourth  Great  Cholera  Epidemic  in  Gt.  Brit. 
Asiatic  C.  had  hovered  over  Europe  in  1865,  settling  down  with  some  severity  upon  Paris, 
Marseilles,  and  some  other  Continental  cities.  It  also  prevailed  in  England,  the  regis, 
deaths  from  it  in  the  year  being  2191  ;  those  from  diarrhoea  reaching  the  large  number  of 
23f53'*  On  Wednesday  the  nth  July,  1866,  the  epidemic  began  to  show  itself  in  an 
aggravated  form  in  Lond.  It  continued  severe  during  the  remainder  of  that  month,  and 
in  Aug.  The  total  deaths  from  it  regis,  in  Lond.,  including  West  Ham  and  Stratford 
(not  embraced  in  the  Lond.  district),  were  5973 ;  and  from  diarrhoea^  3197 — ^total  9170  by 
the  two  maladies. 

The  epidemic  was  felt  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  while  the  deaths  by  it  in  the  Lond.  district 
proper  were  5596,  the  deaths  in  the  other  ten  divisions  of  £.  and  W.  were  8782. 
The  pop.  of  the  ten  divisions  is  six  times  the  pop.  of  Lond.,  and  at  the  Lond.  rates  the  deaths 
by  C.  would  have  amounted  to  33,^76.  The  mort.  in  the  ten  divisions  was  at  the  rate  of 
5  in  10,000  against  18  in  Lond.  The  disease,  says  Dr.  Farr,  ''  was  only  fatal  t(^  any  con- 
siderable extent  in  certain  regions,  which  may  be  called  Cholera-fields,  as  here  the  centres 
of  activity  were  all  in  direct  communication  with  each  other,  and  were  surrounded  by 
free  border-lands."  The  mort.  of  all  England  was  at  the  rate  of  7  deaths  by  C.  in  10,000 
persons  living.  In  the  three  Midland  divisions — the  S.  Midland,  N.  Midland  and  W. 
Midland — the  deaths  by  C.  were  at  the  rate  of  i  in  10,000  ;  in  Yorkshire,  2  ;  in  the  S. 
Western  division,  3 ;  in  the  S.  Eastern  and  the  Eastern  divisions,  4 ;  in  the  Northern 
division,  5 ;  in  the  N.  Western  division  (Lancashire  and  Cheshire),  9 ;  in  Lond.  18 ;  ' 
the  Welsh  division  (Wales  and  Monmouthshire),  18  in  every  10,000.  It  was 
Wales  that  the  disease  was  to  any  extent  more  fatal  in  1866  than  it  was  in  1854^^^ 

The  deaths  in  the  U.  K.  were  about  17,793  ;  and  the  mort.  by  the  disease  "mthe  year 
1866  was  at  the  rate  of  6  deaths  in  every  10,000  'ii^bitants.  The  following  are  the 
exact  returns  for  each  division  of  the  U.  K.  : 


United  Kingdom 


England  and  Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 


Eftimated  pop. 
.      x866. 


29,946,058 
21,210,020 

3.  "53,413 
5,582,625 


Deaths  regis,  from 
C.  in  x866. 


17,793 

14,378 
1000 
2415 


Deaths  from  C.  to 
zo,ooo  of  pop. 


7 
3 
4 


Dr.  Farr  says,  in  reference  to  this  outbreak  : 

C.  was  veiy  unequally  distributed  over  England.  X4t378  people  were  slain  by  the  disease  in  6^z 
districts  ;  ana  of  that  number  zo,88q  fell  in  17  districts  of  Lond.  and  in  24  other  town  districts ;  3489 
in  342  districts ;  while  in  238  districts  no  death  from  C.  was  recorded.  All  the  districts,  with  the 
exception  of  Wigan  and  Merthyr  Tydfil,  were  seaport  towns  or  districts  in  their  immediate  neigh- 
bournood ;  the  pop.  were  dense,  and  were  nearly  all  dwelling  on  the  lower  alluvial  soils  of  the  kingdom. 
These  correlations  have  been  observed  in  all  the  epidemics.  The  exceptions  are  accounted  for  by 
such  peculiar  circumstances  as  the  mort.  around  the  Broad-st.  Pump  [Westminster],  in  1854 ;  and  in 
St.  Giles',  LoniL,  in  1849 ;  where  either  the  people  were  excessively  dirty  and  crowded,  or  took  in 
water  large  doses  of  C.  matter  in  a  very  active  state. 
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Regarding  sex  and  age,  the  foUowing  details  will  piOTe  interesting : — ^Deaths  14,378 — • 
males,  6995  ;  females,  7383.  Of  the  males  356  died  mider  i  year,  and  1517  under  5  ; 
772  between  5  and  10 ;  395  between  10  and  15  ;  229  between  15  and  20 ;  31S  between 
20  and  25  ;  824  between  25  and  35  ;  894  between  35  and  45  ;  887  between  45  and  5^  ; 
647  between  55  and  65  ;  380  between  65  and  75  ;  122  between  75  and  8 <  ;  9  between  85 
and  95  ;  and  i  over  95.  Of  the  females  305  died  under  i  year  and  1361  under  5  ;  692 
between  5  and  10 ;  311  between  10  and  15  ;  223  between  15  and  20 ;  364  between  20 
and  25  ;  1043  between  25  and  35  ;  iioo  between  35  and  45  ;  883  between  45  and  55  ; 
704  between  55  and  65  ;  478  between  65  and  75  ;  187  between  75  and  85 ;  34  between 
85  and  95  ;  and  3  over  95. 

The  following  T.  shows  the  districts  and  towns  which  suffered  most  severely  from  the 
C.  epidemic  of  1866,  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  rate  of  mort  experienced : 


Dittrictf. 

Deaths 

Deaths 

Districts. 

Deaths 

Deaths 

Regis. 

to  XOfOOO. 

Regis. 

to  10,000 

Swansea  ... 

•  •• 

521 

88 

Northwich 

•.• 

76 

22 

Neath 

•    BS 

S20 

79 

Carnarvon 

... 

75 

22 

Llanelly    .. 
West  Ham 

•  •• 

232 
389 

76 

Tynemouth 

... 

167 

19 

•  •  • 

so 

London    ... 

... 

5596 

18 

Totnes 

•  •• 

146 

45 

Isle  of  Wight 

a  .  « 

106 

18 

Carmarthen 

•  ■  • 

143 

40 

Thanet     ... 

... 

58 

18 

Liverpool  and  West 

Godstone... 

... 

17 

17 

Derby  ... 

•  •  • 

1989 

36 

Rochford... 

... 

a9 

15 

Gower 

•  •  • 

29 

35 

Pontypridd 

•  •• 

48 

13 

Exeter      ... 

•  •• 

"3 

33 

Portsea  Island 

... 

143 

13 

Goole 

•  »• 

^ 

3J 

Wigan      ... 

... 

137 

13 

Bridgend ... 

■  %• 

28 

Pembroke 

•  •a 

42 

13 

Wirral      ... 

•  •  • 

58 

28 

Milton 

... 

21 

13 

Bedwelty  ... 

••• 

122 

24 

Ormskirk... 

... 

60 

12 

St.  Thomas  (Dc 

von) 

117 

24 

Birkenhead 

... 

78 

II 

Westboume 

•  •  • 

16 

23 

Haverfordwest 

... 

40 

II 

Merthyr  Tydfil 

••• 

229 

22 

Gainsborough 

... 

29 

II 

Southampton 

•  •• 

106 

22 

*    Houghton-le-Spring 

^ 

II 

Great  Broughton... 

'ii 

22 

Cardiff    ... 

.•• 

10 

Holywell  ... 

•  •  • 

22 

In  a  Special  Supplement  to  the  Weekly  Bills,  pub.  in  Dec,  1866,  the  Reg. -Gen. 
furnished  the  following  important  details  regarding  this  last  C.  outbreak  : — ^The  French 
returns  show  that  in  Paris  the  epidemic  of  1865  reached  its  maximum  in  Oct,  in  which 
month  4653  dea^  were  recorded.  In  the  first  six  months  of  1866  only  69  deaths  occurred, 
but  in  July  the  deaths  suddenly  rose  to  I743*  "^he  proportional  number  of  deaths  by  C. 
to  every  10,000  of  the  pop.  ot  Paris  in  1865  was  39 ;  in  the  first  seven  months  of  1806  it 
was  II.  In  Lond.  the  deaths  by  C.  in  the  vear  1866  were  in  the  proportion  of  18,  in 
Liverpool,  of  36  to  10,000  living.  In  Italy  the  epidemic  began  on  the  25th  of  June,  1865, 
in  the  province  of  Turin,  and  destroyed  12,901  hves  during  that  year,  or  to  every  10,000 
of  the  pop.  living  in  the  35  provinces  and  the  349  communes  that  were  attacked  by  C.  35 
deaths  occurred.  It  appears  that  in  Italy  the  town  pop.  suffered  less  severely  than  tluit 
of  the  country,  the  number  of  deaths  to  10,000  living  being  38  in  the  former  and  56  in  the 
latter  case.  In  Naples  2301  deaths  are  recorded  in  1865  out  of  446,931  inhabitants,  being 
in  the  proportion  01  52  deaths  by  C.  to  io,ooa  living.  In  Vienna  the  returns  date  from 
the  II m  Aug.  to  the  loth  of  Nov.,  1866 -the  ratio  was  ^i.  In  seven  Belgian  towns, 
comprising  Antwerp,  Brussds,  Bruges,  Ghent,  Mons,  Liege,  and  Namur,  no  less  than 
11,771  deaths  occurred  fix>m  May  ist  to  Oct.  15th  of  the  year  1866,  out  of  a  pop.  of 
553,377 ;  or  the  deaths  by  C.  were  in  the  proportion  of  186  to  10,000  Uving.  In  Brussels 
the  proportion  was  164.  In  Holland  18,547  deaths  occurred  in  1866.  Taking  15  Dutch 
cities  and  towns,  including  Amsterdam,  it  appears  that  8872  deaths  by  C.  were  recorded 
in  the  five  months  from  June  to  Oct.  of  1806,  being  in  the  proportion  of  107  deaths  to 
lo^ooo  living.  In  Amsterdam  the  ratio  was  42,  wMle  in  Utrecht  it  was  271.  Norway, 
it  appears,  suffered  but  slightly  from  the  epidemic  in  1866,  only  48  deaths  are  recorded 
out  of  a  pop.  of  1,701,478. 

In  i860  the  United  States,  or  rather  some  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  States,  suffered 
from  a  severe  visitation  of  Asiatic  C.  In  St.  Louis,  a  considerable  city  on  the  Mississippi 
— which  by  the  way  sustains  some  deaths  bv  C.  almost  every  summer — the  deaths  in  tnat 
year  are  said  to  have  reached  200  per  oay  in  a  pop.  diminished  by  flight  to  180,000. 
During  this  year  there  was  pub.  in  Boston,  U.  S. ,  W  Communication  from  th€  City  Physician 
on  Asiatic  Cholera,  Is  it  a  Contagious  Disease?  This  report,  which  is  an  official 
document,  iQontains  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information. 

In  1867  a  ^'Cholera  Conference"  was  held  at  Weimar,  and  there  were  present  many 
of  the  leading  ^epidemologists  and  mvcologists,  including  some  from  England.  An 
opportunity  was  dSfforded  for  '*the  interchange  of  ideas,"  as  the  diplomatists  say,  on  this  and 
other  important  theories,  such  as  the  local  relations  of  Cholera  to  soil  as  regards  its 
geological  character  and  its  conditions  of  moisture,  and  the  alleged  efficacy  of  dis- 


\ 
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iafection,  the  communicability  of  C,  the  meteorological  aspects  of  the  case,  and  the  like. 
'Whether  C.  is  a  fermentation  of  infinite  microscopic  self-multiplying  oi^;anisms  in  the  bowels, 
drawing  the  serum  from  the  blood  with  excruciating  spasms,  leaving  the  clot  to  coagulate 
throughout  the  body  as  in  a  bruised  surface,  and  thus  producing  the  blue  and  livid  colour 
which  marks  the  fatal  stage  of  this  terrible  malady,  or  whether  any  other  theory  be 
preferred,  the  practical  effects  as  regards  the  human  subject  and  the  practical  means  of 
prevention  are  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  the  same.  Be  the  cause  of  C.  what 
It  may,  excremental  pollution  of  air  and  water  will  develope  it  anywhere  and  everywhere,  and 
the  abolition  of  these  will  remove  it. —  VideDr,  Simon* s  Report  to  the  Privy  Council^  1867. 

In  1867  C.  prevailed  in  Rome,  Naples  and  Sicily  in  Aug.  and  Sept.,  and  in  some 
parts  of  Switzerland  in  Oct. 

In  the  28th  R.  of  Reg. -Gen.,  pub.  1867,  Dr.  Farr  uttered  the  following  words  of 
wisdom  and  warning — wonderfully  applicable  to  the  present  moment : 

C,  like  smallpox,  is  one  of  those  zymotic  diseases  which  exist  in  all  climates :  under  favonrable 
conditions  their  prodacts  assume  an  active  form,  capable  of  inducing^  in  other  bodies  the  same  morbid 
changes  by  which  they  were  generated.  They  estab.  Uie  kinship  of  the  human  race.  Every  nation  is 
vitally  interested  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  every  other  nation.  Hence  the  endless  discussions  about 
contagion,  and  as  re^^ards  C.  the  futile  vexations  of  quarantine.  There  are  difficulties  in  the  hypo- 
thesis, because  experiments  cannot  be  performed  on  human  beings  as  they  are  in  the  laboratory  of 
the  chemist,  or  as  they  may  be  in  veterinary  hospitals ;  but  for  all  practical  purposes  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  discharges  of^patients  in  the  epidemic,  either  casually  touching  the  month,  or  entering  in  dust 
and  vapour  through  air  or  water,  induce  diarrhoea  or  C.  in  a  certain  proportion  of  those  exposed  to 
their  influence.  Now  Lond.  was  supplied  wiUi  the  sewage  water  of  a  nver  by  several  cos.  in  1848-49 ; 
all,  except  one,  got  their  water  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Lond.  sewage  in  1853-54,  and  the  mort.  tell 
proportionally  as  the  water  became  purer.  At  the  present  time  the  water  of  all  the  cos.  is  com- 
paratively little  contaminated  by  z]rmotic  pollution.  The  Lond.  pumns  have  also  been  placed  under 
inspection.  The  drainage  is  in  rapid  progress.  Analogy  jnstiBes  the  hope  that  as  the  city  is  purified, 
ana  as  the  means  of  difnlsion  are  cut  off,  the  destructiveness  of  the  disease  will  be  diminished. 

The  detection  since  X64Q  of  the  mode  of  propagation  and  of  the  premonitory  stage  of  C.  by  English 
practitioners  are  among  the  greatest  triumphs  of  medical  science.    For  as  the  surgeon  cannot  restore  . 
the  shed  blood  to  the  heart,  but  can  tie  a  ligature  round  an  artery,  aad  stop  bleeding,  so  the  physician 
cannot  revivify  a  man  in  collapse,  or  restore  the  serum  of  his  blood,  but  he  can  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  check  diarrhcDa  turning  into  C. 

C.  throws  men  into  terrible  convulsions,  and  kills  half  of  its  victims  in  twenty-four  hours ;  but  there 
is  a  merciful  warning  of  its  approaches  in  probably  every  instance,  the  neglect  of  which  is  fatal.  So 
it  is  with  the  epidemic  itself  in  England.  It  has  niikerto  conunenced  generally  about  Oct..  and  hot 
only  proved  excessively  fatal  in  tM  following  summer.  Thus  all  our  towns  have  six  months*  notice, 
and  the  whole  winter  for  the  preparation  ofdefentive  worhs.  Every  district  in  the  hingdom  should 
at  once  appoint  its  health  oMcer, 

In  1868  there  was  pub.  by  way  of  supplement  to  the  29th  R.  of  Reg. -Gen.,  but  in  a 
separate  vol.,  Report  on  the  Cholera  Epidemic  of  1866  in  Engiand,  This  Report  was 
prepared  by  Dr.  Farr  under  direction  of  the  Reg. -Gen.,  and  is  a  most  valuable  and 
exhaustive  work.     Dr.  Farr  says : 

Thus,  by  the  year  x866,  from  the  obs.  of  the  three  ^^reat  plagues,  we  had  learned  enough  of  l^e 
causation  of  C.  to  justify  us  in  believing  that  in  Lond.  it  could  be  confined  within  narrow  limits— in 
the  first  place^  by  preventing  any  extensive  distribution  of  the  C.  stuff  through  water,  as  the  cos.^  in 
compliance  with  thp  Water  Act  of  z85a,  had,  it  was  believed,  since  185^  carrira  out  all  their  purifying 
filtering  works ;  and  in  the  second  place,  by  the  organization  of  health  officers,  who^  could  secure 
attention  to  the  early  treatment  of  premonitozy  diarnicea,  and  to  the  destruction  by  disinfectants  of 
the  C.  flux.  ' 

These  anticipations,  from  various  causes,  were  not  realized,  as  we  have  already  shown. 
Dr.  Farr  deals  with  these  causes  individually  and  collectively,  in  a  most  masterly  and 
comprehensive  manner.    This  learned  writer  says : 

It  may  be  stated  first  simply  as  hypothesis,  that  the  C.  is  propagated  epidemically  by  a  material 
substance.  .  .  .  This  matter  may  be  called  ckolrine.  [Chouunb.T  .  .  .  Then  the  elements  of  the 
disease  must  either  have  been  dimised  (z)  by  personal  contact;  (a)  by  transmission  through  the  air; 
(3)  or  by  dissemination  in  vapour  of  sewers  ;  or  (4)  by  the  various  waters.  Now  the  evidence  that  C. 
can  be  communicated  in  these  ways  by  cholrine  is  conclusive.  Instances  of  a  C.  patient  brought  to  a 
distant  house  and  communicating  forthwith  the  disease  to  an  inmate  are  too  numerous  to  be  mere 
coincidences ;  as  the  chances  by  the  doctrines  of  prob.  against  such  numerous  coincidences  are 
inconceivably  great.  But  it  is  evident  that  as  the  pop*  of  every  district  of  Lond.  is  in  free  com- 
munication with  every  other  district,  and  is  constantlv  interchanging  its  residents  on  both  sides  of  the 
river^  so  bv  this  mode  of  communication  cases  would  be,  as  indeed  they  were  to  a  limited  extent,  freely 
distnbutea  all  over  Lond.  .  .  . 

I  now  proceed  to  call  attention  to  the  mort.  from  C.  in  the  various  water-fields  of  Lond.  As  their 
areas  correspond  with  none  of  the  other  recognized  divisions  of  Lond.,  the  235  sub-districts  have  been 
distributed  into  15  groups,  with  the  various  heads  corresponding  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  various 
water-fields.  It  will  be  seen  that  while  there  is  a  certain  mort.  from  C.  tn  every  condition,  the  excess 
above  this  standard  is  constant^  in  proportion  to  the  impurities  of  the  water  during  the  epidemic 
period,  Lond.  is  now  supplied  widi  water  by  8  cos.  South  of  the  Thames  it  is  supplied  by  3  cos.  .  .  . 
North  of  the  Thames  by  5  cos.  .  .  .  The  proportion  of  deaths  by  C.  to  zo,ooo  inhaoitants  in  z866  will 
show  the  relative  fatality  of  the  disease. 

These  deaths  were  found  to  be  as  follows: — Chelsea  Co.,  4;  West  Middlesex,  4; 
Grand  Junction,  3 ;  New  River,  8 ;  East  Lond.,  72  ;  Southwark,  7  ;  Kent,  15  ;  Lambeth, 
6.  Some  of  the  cos. — especially  those  on  the  south  side  of  Lond. — overlap  each  other 
considerably ;  and  it  has  been  found  very  difficult  to  apply  this  test  in  such  cases.  Again, 
"As  water  conveys  C.  matter  which  multiplies  and  reproduces  itself  in  the  pop.,  it  often 
opens  fresh  fountains  of  disease,  which  extend  their  operations  beyond  the  direct  limits  of 
the  water  supply,  either  through  the  medium  of  well-water,  or  personal  contamination,  or 
linen,  or  sewer  vapours." 

The  Report  says :  Cholera  in  an  individual  goes  commonly  through  a  rtt^ular  series  of 
development ;  commences  with  diarrhoea,  grows  hourly  moxe  violent,  until  the  crisis  is 
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past,  and  then,  if  death  mtervene  not,  stibsides  slowly  in  oonsecutiTe  fever,  lingering 

until  the  danger  is  over,  and  the  patient  restored  to  health.     This  is  a  type  of  the  course 

which  the  epidemic  takes  in  a  community.    The  rapidity  both  of  growth  and  decline 

here  depends  on  the  means  of  diffusion,  as  well  as  on  the  activity  of  the  diffused  cholrine. 

High  temperature  has  a  sensible  effect     The  duration  of  the  epidemic  also  depends  on 

the  magnitude  of  the  community  ;  thus  it  goes  through  a  house  in  less  time  than  through 

a  great  inst.  ;  in  less  time  through  a  small  town  than  through  a  large  city.    It  may  in  this 

respect  be  compared  with  a  conflagration,  which  spreads  rapidly  through  houses  put  in 

communication  with  each  other  by  inflammable  materials,  and  dies  out  sooner  in  a  small 

than  in  a  great  city — where  the  embers  smoulder  for  a  long  time,  and  unless  extinguished 

are  liable  to  break  out  in  successive  eruptions. 

It  contains  a  T.  showing  the  occupatums  of  many  who  died  from  C.  in  1866.    From  this 

T.  is  taken  the  following  list  of  professions  and  trades,  and  the  numbers  belonging  to 

them  who  died : 

z  clergyman,  4  Protestant  ministers,  and  2  other  religious  teachers ;  3  solicitors,  but  no  barrister ;  s 
physicians,  3  sureeons,  7  druggists ;  2  authors,  editors,  or  writers ;  2  artists ;  zo  musicians ;  4  school- 
masters ;  9  hotel-keepers,  27  publicans,  6  beersellers ;  3  merchants,  z  banker ;  4Z  clerks,  31  commercial 
travellers ;  36  railway  officers  and  men ;  Z2  cabmen,  z8  carriers,  carters,  or  draymen  ;  ^6  barge,  lighter, 
watermen ;  203  seamen  in  merchant  service ;  4  land  proprietors,  58  £s,rmers,  Z52  agricultural  laoourers; 
27  gardeners;  3  booksellers,  zo  printsellers;  3  watchmakers;  47  engine  and  machine  makers;  14 
coachmakers;  2z  builders,  zz6  carpenters,  6^*  bricklayers.  49  masons,  z8  plasterers,  47  plumbers,  34 
cabinet  makers ;  3  undertakers ;  zo  wheelwrights ;  7  woollen  cloth  manufacturers ;  zo  hairdressers, 
62  tailors,  zzi  shoemakers,  zo  ropemakers ;  9  cowkeepers  or  milksellers,  45  butchers,  zo  fishmcmgets, 
2Z  bakers,  Z4  greengrocers ;  zo  sugar-refiners,  Z9  |^cers^  6  tallow-chandlers ;  ocumers;  40  sawyers, 
23  coopers ;  25^  coal  miners,  3  copper  or  tin  mmers,  Z2  iron  miners ;  22  coalheavers,  zi  gas-works 
servants ;  25  bnckmakers,  36  railway  labourers,  z6  navvies ;  6  earthenware  makers,  4  glassmakers ; 
Z5  salt  manufacturers ;  23  copper  manufacturers.  Z7  tin  manufacturers ;  5  lead  manufacturers ;  147 
iron  manufacturers,  89  blacksmiths,  22  boiler  makers ;  689  labourers ;  Z7  emigrants ;  Z4  gentlemen ; 
5  prisoners.    In  reference  to  2960  male  deaths  no  occupation  was  stated. 

Regarding  the  female  deaths,  the  great  majority  were  returned  as  wives,  daughters, 
widows,  etc. ;  but  among  those  in  miich  the  occupation  was  stated  were  the  following: 
10  inijkeepers'  wives,  35  publicans*  wives,  20  farmers'  wives,  15  butchers'  wives,  85  shoe- 
makers' wives;  5  were  schoolmistresses;  147  domestic  servants;  24  nurses,  63  charwomen;  10 
hawkers  and  pedlars,  14  cotton  manufacturers,  1 1  milliners,  49  seamstresses ;  19  laundresses. 

The  real  test  of  relatiue  ntort,  can  only  be  applied  where  the  number  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  any  particidar  occupation  is  known.  Such  a  T.  is  furnished  in  the  Report  The 
range  of  mort.  is  considerable,  and  Dr.  Farr  considers  this  to  be  mainly  due  "  to  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  locality  in  which  the  occupation  is  carried  on."    He  adds  : 

The  mort.  of  salt-workers,  copper-workers,  and  su^ar-refiners  was  high.  Now  of  20z6  men  oi|;aged 
in  the  salt  manufactures  of  Eng.  Z237  live  in  Northwich ;  2236  of  3827  copper  manuiJEurturers  live  in 
Swansea,  Neath,  and  Llanelly ;  and  Z373  out  of  2790  sugar-refiners  live  in  the  heart  of  East  Lond.  la 
all  these  districts  the  epidemic  raged  with  great  severity  among  all  classes  of  the  pop. ;  and  it  is  clear 
that  if  the  occupations  had  been  pursued  in  other  places  no  such  mort.  would  nave  occurred.  The 
comfortable  English  clergvmen,  the  farmers,  and  the  agricultural  labourers  in  open  districts  suffar 
little,  because  they  live  in  happier  sanitary  regions. 

Some  curious  facts  are  given  regarding  sex  and  age,  in  relation  to  deaths  from  Cholera. 
''The  fatality  of  an  epidemic  depends  not  only  on  external  conditions,  but  also  on  the 
internal  organization.  //  is  found  by  experUnce  that  the  two  sexes  at  different  ages  are  not 
affected  to  the  same  extent  by  all  diseases,  either  because  by  the  habits  of  life  they  are  not 
exposed  to  the  same  extent  to  the  causes  of  disease^  or  because  the  power  of  resisting  the  opero" 
tion  of  those  causes  varies,^*  The  3  epidemics  of  Cholera  (including  that  of  183 1 -2)  supply 
data  for  determining  the  mort.  of  C.  at  different  ages  in  the  two  sexes :  for  the  deaths 
have  amounted  to  102,186,  inclusive  of  about  14,418  deaths  by  the  epidemic,  which  were 
r^;is.  under  the  head  of  diarrhoea.  "It  is  important  to  include  these  outside  deaths  in 
estimating  the  effect  of  age,  inasmuch  as  the  occult  form  of  the  disease  is  not  met  with  in 
equal  proportions  at  all  ages."  The  characteristic  symptoms  are  not  so  well  marked  in 
early  infancy  or  in  the  second  infancy  of  old  age  ;  and  ''the  reason  of  this  is,  that  the 
muscular  and  nervous  systems  being  then  less  active,  and  giving  rise  to  less  convulsive  and 
violent  symptoms,  the  medical  attendants  return  the  cases  as  diarrhoea."  At  all  ages 
above  5  and  under  55,  the  number  of  such  cases  of  occult  choleraic  diarrhoea  is  not  con- 
siderable ;  while  under  the  age  of  5  years,  according  to  this  estimate,  4  cases  of  diarrhoea 
must  \^  added  to  every  6  deaths  regis,  from  C .,  to  get  the  actual  deaths  by  the  epidemic.  At 
the  age  of  75  and  upwards  also  there  is  a  large  addition  of  these  ocoilt  cases.  ^*  After 
correction  we  find  the  mean  mort.  in  the  3  epuUmics  was,  of  males  i8'0,  females  17*8,  to 
10,000  living  at  all  ages,''*  The  addition  for  occult  cases  was  nearly  the  same,  or  2*6  to 
the  male,  and  2*5  to  the  female  mort 

The  mort  is  higher  in  boys  than  in  girls  at  all  ages  under  15  ;  at  the  ages  of  reproduc- 
tion, 25-45,  the  mort  of  women,  many  of  them  pregnant,  exceeds  the  mort.  of  men  ;  but 
at  the  ages  after  65  the  mort.  of  men  exceeds  the  mort  of  women.  Dr.  Farr  considers 
there  is  evidently  a  law  of  mort,  involved  in  the  age,  independently  of  the  sex.  Thus  in  the 
first  three  lustres  of  life,  the  deaths  of  boys  to  10,000  living  wete  31  *8,  13*2,  and  7*6  ;  of 
girls,  28*4,  12*6,  6'4 ;  and  the  mean  mort.  of  the  two  sexes  at  the  same  ages  were  30'!, 
12  "9,  and  7*0,  which  differ  little  from  the  series  30*  I,  14*5,  and  7'0, — ^numbers  obtainol  by 
assuming  that  the  mort,  is  inversely  as  the  age,  and  decreases  about  i^  p.c.  for  evexy  jrear 
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of  age,  or  is  less  than  half  at  5-10,  and  less  than  a  fourth  at  10*15,  ^^^  ^^  ^"^^  ^  ^^^  ^"^ 
5  years  of  life.  After  the  age  of  puberty,  or  from  the  age  of  15  to  25,  the  mort.  also 
increases  veiy  little  ;  it  is  8*1  for  males,  and  7*8  for  females  ;  and  at  the  6  decennial  ages 
extending  from  25  to  85  the  mort.  increases  from  15*4  to  43*6  at  a  very  constant  ratio, 
as  is  seen  on  comparing  the  caleulaiai  series  [Diseases,  Hypotheses  concerning] 
with  that  observed  in  both  sexes.     This  is  shown  more  clearly  in  the  following  T. 


Ages. 

Observed  in  Three  Epidemics— 
The  Deaths  by  C  to  xo,ooo  living  at  each  age  * 

Calculated 
Series. 

Men. 

Women. 

Mean. 

25—35 
35—45 
45—55 
55-65 
65-75 
75-85 

95  &  upwards. 

152 
19-5 
23-5 
28-4 

35*9 
42*2 

46*0 

82-4 

15*6 
20 '2 
23-1 
314 

.35*4 

44*9 
41  A 

32-8 

19*8 

23*3 
299 

357 
43*6 

43*7 
57*6 

15*4 
19*0 

23-4 

289 

357 
44 -o 

54-0 

67-0 

^  Thus,  to  19,000  men  living  at  the  age  25  and  under  35,  the  deaths  by  C.  and  choleraic 
diarrhoea,  as  above  defined,  were  15*2 ;  to  10,000  women  the  deaths  were  I5'6 ;  and  the 
mean  mort.  of  the  two  sexes  in  equal  numbers  is  expressed  by  15*4.  The  mean  deaths 
by  C.  at  the  next  age  (35-45)  were  19  "8  to  10,000  living,  and  so  on. 

^  We  are  told  that  the  resistance  which  the  body  offers  at  different  ages  may  be  of  two 
kinds  :  it  may  resist  an  invasion,  and,  as  in  unsuccessful  vaccination  and  in  unsuccessful 
inoculation,  not  take  a  disease^  as  it  is  called  ;  or  it  may  take  the  disease,  and  live  through 
it,  or  succumb  to  it,  in  varis^ble  proportions.  All  the  cases  of  C,  have  never  been  regis, 
in  any  epidemic,  and  it  is  impossible  to  determine  directly  what  relative  numbers  are 
attacked  at  each  age.  The  deaths  out  of  3635  cases  of  C.  at  different  ages  were  in- 
vestigated by  the  Scientific  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Health,  and  the  result  showed 
that,  given  100  men  attacked  at  the  age  25-35,  ^hout  36  died ;  while  of  100  attacked  at 
the  age  35-45i  about  44  died ;  and  generally  the  mort.  of  persons  actually  attacked 
increases  as  age  advances,  according  to  a  determinable  law.  The' following  T.  shows  the 
relative  proportion  of  attacks  of  men  and  women  at  3  different  ages  of  life  : 


Ages. 

Pop. 

Men. 
Attacks.              Deaths. 

Women. 
Deaths.               Attacks. 

25—35 

35—45 
45-55 

10,000 
10,000 
10,000 

41*3 

42-8 

43*8 

14*7 
18-9 

22 '4 

151 

19*4 
21 '9 

42-8 

45*2 
447 

The  Deaths  in  relation  to  the  attacks  are  shown  in  the  following  T.  : 


T)#^9fTi  fn  niiA  att^rV 

Estimated  proportion  to  zo,ooo  living. 

Ages. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Attacks. 

Deaths. 

AtUcks. 

Deaths. 

All  Ages. 

'486 

'480 

31*6 

154 

31*9 

15*3 

0-  5 

5-10 
10—15 

15-25 

25-35 
35—45 

45-55 
55-65 

65-75 

75-85 

85-95 
95  &  upwards. 

•611 
•542 
•437 

•328 

•356 
•441 

•513 

•562     • 

589 

•632 

•424 
•500 

•380 

•354 
•429 

•491 

•519 
•578 

•695 
•667 

•500 

31*5 
22 '9 

16-5 

23*9 
41*3 
428 

43*8 

465 
52*1 

40'i 
317 

193 
12-4 

7-2 

7*8 

i8'9 

22*4 
26*1 

307 
297 

27 '2 
20*6 

27*0 

277 
12 '5 

19*2 

42*8 
45-2 

447 

55 -o 
518 

49*4 

44*3 
596 

17*0 

6*a 

7*5 
151 

194 

21*9 

285 
299 

34*3 
29-6 

29-8 

This  T.  is  partly  based  upon  the  observations  of  ^he  Scientific  Committee  of  the  Board 
of  Health  on  the  epidemic  of  1854. 

Regarding  the  duration  of  fatal  cases,  Dr.  Farr  remarks,  that  "  the  greater  the  dose  of 
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any  poison,  the  more  fatal  it  is,  and  ike  more  rapidly  it  is  fatal.  By  parity  of  reasonings 
it  may  be  presumed  that  the  more  destructive  an  epidemic  is,  the  more  rapid  are  the  cases 
in  their  course.  The  mort  by  C.  in  the  epidemic  of  1849  was  at  the  rate  of  30  in 
10,000,  and  the  mean  duration  of  the  fatal  cases  was  50  hours.  The  mort.  by  C  in  1866 
was  only  at  the  rate  of  7  in  10,000  ;  the  duration  of  fatal  cases  was  61  hours. 

Regarding  the  days  of  the  week  most  fatal  in  C.  during  the  epidemic  of  1866,  the 
fewest  deaths  occurred  on  Saturday  ;  the  next  fewer  on  Sunday.  The  greatest  number 
occurred  on  Wednesday,  and  the  next  greater  on  Tuesday.  In  1849  the  deaths  on 
Tuesday  and  Saturday  stood  highest ;  on  Thursday  and  Friday  lowest.  The  popular 
belief  as  to  unlucky  Friday  did  not  apply,  as  Dr.  Farr  has  already  pointed  out,  to  either 
of  these  epidemics.  He  adds,  with  great  sagacity,  "If  the  temperate  or  intemperate 
habits  of  any  of  the  working  classes  of  Lond.  had  any  effect  on  this  series  of  facts,  they 
therefore  raised  the  deaths  on  Monday,  lowered  them  on  Friday." 

We  cannot  foUow  this  able  and  instructive  Report  further.  We  have  indeed  quoted 
from  it  in  several  other  portions  of  this  art  ;  and  we  shall  quote  from  it  in  other  parts  of 
this  work.  Its  learned  author  concludes  :  "To  render  the  generation  of  great  epidemics 
of  C.  rare,  nay,  impossible,  India  has  only  to  carry  out  the  measures  which  have  proved 
efficacious  in  England." 

In  Dec.,  1868,  the  Scientific  Reviw  contained  the  following: 

Cholera  Fungus, — ^After  a  long  series  of  botanical  researches,  Prof.^mest  Hallier,  of  the  Universitj 
of  Jena,  has  convinced  himself  of  the  presence  in  the  excreta  of  C.  patients  of  a  microscopic  fungus 
which  exist  in  them  in  considerable  (]uantities.  On  submitting  this  minute  plant  to  a  careral  micro- 
scopical examination,  the  distinguished  botanist  found  that  it  has  all  the  characters  of  Urocisha 
oryzeB.  which  in  India  is  found  sometimes  in  the  rice  plantations.  Prof.  Hallier  then  manured  some 
rice  plants  with  the  excreta  in  question,  and  finds  that  they  perish  rapidly.  A  whole  plantation  maj 
be  thus  destroyed  by  the  C/rocisfus  in  a  very  short  space  of^time. 

In  1869  the  Experienced,  No.  2  was  pub.  This  being  based  upon  the  mort  experience 
of  a  number  of  Brit.  ins.  offices,  will  also  embrace  the  mort  from  C,  as  also  from  D.,  so 
far  as  these  diseases  affected  the  class  of  lives  ins.  in  the  offices  contributing  their  experience. 

Sir  William  Jenner  said  before  the  Brit  Medical  Asso.  in  1869  : 

With  refiarence  to  C,  the  special  facts  collected  by  Dr.  Snow  prove  that  one  of  the  great  agents  in 
the  diffusion  of  C.  was  drinking  water :  that  every  virulent  local  outbreak  in  a  limited  district  was 
clearly  coincident  with  the  pollution  of  the  drinking  water  supply  of  that  district ;  and  that  persons 
living  at  a  distance,  if  b^r  accident  they  drank  of  the  polluted  water,  suffered  as  certainly  as  if  thej 
dwelt  in  the  district  specially  affected.  The  conclusion  which  follows  from  the  facts  collected  by  Dr. 
Snow  is  that,  the  conditions  existing,  be  they  atmospheric  or  other,  which  determine  the  epidemic  dis- 
position to  C .,  the  presence  of  minute  portions  of  C .  excreta  in  the  water  supplied  to  a  district  for  drinking 
purposes  will  be  followed  by  an  outbreak  of  C.  in  that  district.  CarenU  investigations  into  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  local  virulent  outbreaks  of  C.  during  the  last  epidemic  have  proved  the  truth  of 
that  conclusion.  I  wul  refer  to  two  such  investigations  only,  namely,  Mr.  Netten  Radcliffe's  admirable 
researches  into  the  relation  between  the  water  supply  and  the  spread  of  C.  in  Lond.,  and  to  Dr. 
Beliefs  most  conclusive  obs.  on  impure  water  as  a  cause  of  C.  in  Holland.  Dr.  Snow's  investigations 
traced  special  individual  cases  and  local  outbreaks  to  one  existinp^  cause.  Mr.  Radcliffe's  researches 
bear  especially  on  the  influence  of  the  polluted  water  in  determining  excess  of  mort.  in  a  laree  district 
of  a  great  city.  Dr.  Bellot's  facts  show  that  those  towns  and  those  parts  of  a  town  in  Holland  in 
which  there  was  the  greatest  facility  for  the  contamination  of  the  water  supply  by  C.  d^ections  were 
those  which  suffered  b^  far  the  most  severely.  The  spread  of  tjrphoid  fever  by  contamwation  of  the 
drinking  water  supply  is,  if  possible,  less  disputable  tluin  is  the  spread  of  C.  by  the  same  means. 

Dr.  Guy,  in  his  valuable  work,  Public  Healthy  pub.  1870,  has  pointed  out  that  between 
the  epidemics  of  Cholera  and  plague  there  is  an  unmistakable  resemblance.  They  are, 
he  says,  evidently  diseases  of  the  same  class.  The  figures  on  the  death  registers  rise  to  an 
unwonted  height  in  certain  years  only.  They  harmonize  with  the  theory  of  an  imported 
disease.  But  there  is  this  difference.  The  C.  of  1854  attained  its  maximum  in  8  weeks, 
and  subsided  in  13  ;  while  the  plague  (of  1665)  took  22  weeks  and  17  weeks  to  accom- 
plish the  same  feats.  The  figures  for  the  C.  are  suggestive  of  a  disease  carried  chiefly 
m  currents  of  air ;  those  for  the  pla^e  of  one  spreading  more  slowly  by  direct  contact, 
and  exposure  of  the  healthy  to  the  sick.     He  adds  : 

This  disease  too,  like  others  of  its  class,  is  most  fiatal  when  it  first  breaks  out,  least  fatal  when  it 
is  passing  away.  How  it  selects  its  victims  we  do  not  know,  and  cannot  expect  to  learn.  Some  whom 
it  kills  quickly  seem  in  the  rudest  health,  others  who  are  longer  dying  are  obviously  less  vigorous. 
Whether  a  man  is  to  succumb  or  recover  probably  depends  in  part  on  the  strength  of  the  dose,  but 
in  part  upon  bis  having  or  not  having  some  unsound  organ  whicn  will  not  bear  the  congestion  of  the 
cold,  or  the  quickened  circulation  of  the  hot,  stage.  Tne  intemperate  man  is  taken  always  at  a  dis- 
advantag[e.  and  the  chances  of  escape  lessen  with  a|^e.  Another  fact  must  be  specially  noted,  as  common 
to  all  epidemics — ^the  poison,  when  it  does  not  kill  by  sudden  shock,  remains  for  a  variable  period,  in 
some  shorter,  in  others  longer,  inert.  The  seed  is  sown,  but  takes  time  to  germinate.  The  interval  of 
real  or  apparent  inaction  is  known  as  the  period  of  incubation.  It  is  not  easy  to  fix  the  limits  in  these 
maladies.  In  C.  it  is  thought  to  extend  hovck  three  dajrs  to  a  week ;  in  t^hus  fever  fipom  a  few  tninutes 
or  hours  to  a  few  weeks  or  months.  The  fact  that  there  is  this  period  of  inaction,  or  incubation, 
helps  to  explain  some  apparent  anomalies.  The  C,  considered  as  a  type  of  the  class  to  which  it 
belongs,  has  one  or  two  other  characters  worth  noting.  It  has  been  more  than  once  preceded  by  the 
milder  «>idemic,  influenza;  it  has  ^ven  something  of  its  own  character  to  other  diseiues  prevailing 
before,  during,  and  after  its  own  visitations ;  it  has  seemed  to  require  time  to  develope  itself  in  the 
several  places  which  it  attacks,  for  several  weeks  will  sometimes  elapse  before  the  weekly  deaths 
exceed  one  or  two ;  and  it  is  certainly,  as  a  general  rule,  fostered  and  promoted  by  overcrowding  and 
uncleanliness. 

Regarding  the  alleged  similarity  of  C.  to  the  plague,  leaving  the  medical  aspect  of  the 

case  out  of  consideration,  the  statistical  results  hardly  justify  this  view.     The  four  great 

outbreaks  of  the  plague  of  the  17th  century  in  Lond.  were  : 
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1603,  when  the  deaths  from  Hague  were  36,269 ;  from  all  causes,  42,042 
1625  „  „  35,417  „  54,265 

1636  „  „  10,400  „  23,359 

1665  „  „  68,596  „  97,306 

Mean  of  those  years    37,671  ,,  549^3 

The  great  outbreaks  of  the  Cholera  (excluding  that  of  1831-32,  of  which  we  have  not 
authentic  returns)  have  been  : 

1849,  when  deaths  in  Lond.  were  Cholera  14,125  ;  from  all  causes,  68,755 

1854  M  >,  10,738  ..  73,697 

1866  „  „  5,596  „  80,453 

Mean  of  those  years      :     io^i53  „  74,30i 

Ditto    ditto  (including  diarrhoea)...     13,550  „  74*301 

As  compared  with  the  deaths  from  all  causes,  Uiose  from  the  plague  were  69  p.c. 
Those  from  C.  are  less  than  14  p.c.,  and  with  diarrhoea  included  less  than  18  p.c.  Nearly 
as  many  died  from  the  plague  in  1666  as  from  all  causes  (cholera  included)  in  1849. 

The  Gresham  L.  has  made  a  contribution  to  the  statistics  of  mort  of  ins.  lives  as 
arising  from  C.  Out  of  the  first  looo  deaths  among  the  ins.  in  that  Co.,  7  were  reported 
as  having  died  from  C.  Out  of  the  second  1000,  no  less  than  32  were  attributed  to  C. 
In  the  report  of  the  med.  officer  of  the  Co.,  Mr.  A.  H.  Smee,  presented  in  1 871,  it  is 
stated  :— "  This  large  increase  is  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the  epidemic  of  C.  which  swept 
along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  during  the  summer  of  1866." 

In  1 87 1,  also,  Mr.  Harben  pub.  the  mort.  experience  of  the  Prudential  Life  during  the 
4  years  1867-70.  The  deaths  from  Diarrhoea,  Dysentery  and  Cholera  (classified  together) 
were  at  the  rate  of  413  to  10,000  male,  and  420  in  the  like  number  oi  female,  lives  ms. 

It  is  said  to  have  been  remarked  in  Paris  and  elsewhere,  that  copper-workers  had  a 
remarkable  immunity  in  respect  to  the  C.  At  a  serious  outbreak  at  Bagdad  in  187 1,  all 
classes  are  said  to  have  suffered  except  die  workers  in  copper.  We  have  already  shown 
that  copper-smelters  suffered  severely  in  Gt  Brit,  in  1866. 

In  the  summer  of  1872  Mr.  John  Netten  Radcliffe,  **  one  of  the  medical  inspectors  who 
has  for  some  years  been  chained  with  the  duty  of  examining  the  communications  with  the 
Lords  of  the  Council,  as  administrators  of  the  Quarantine  Act,  and  till  recently  of  the 
Diseases  Prevention  Act,"  submitted  to  Mr.  Simon,  the  medical  officer  of  the  Privy 
Council,  a  Report  upon  the  Recent  Diffusion  of  Cholera  in  Europe,  This  Report,  which 
the  Times  designates  as  "a  very  remarkable"  one,  proves,  almost  to  demonstration,  that 
the  C.  epidemic  which  has  been  displaying  itself  in  eruptions  more  or  less  serious  in  Persia, 
Russia,  and  other  parts  of  Continental  £urope,  originated  at  the  annual  religious  Hindu 
Fair  at  Hurdwar,  in  1867,  at  which,  it  was  calculated,  "  not  less  than  2,800,000  were 
present  on  the  great  day  of  the  festival,"  and  was  carried  by  or  through  personal  com- 
munication with  the  pi^rims  to  the  various  localities  in  which  it  has  since  been  heard  of. 
[Plague  Spots.] 

In  the  Appendix  to  33rd  R.  of  R^.-Gen.,  pub.  1872,  Dr.  Farr  says  : 

No  greater  mistake  can  be  made  than  to  assert  of  Asiatic  C,  as  is  done  with  a  kind  of  Oriental 
fatalism,  by  some  popular  writers,  that  C.  is  under  no  kind  of  control.  Now  it  is,  I  believe,  more 
completely  under  meaical  control  than  any  other  known  epidemic  disease ;  in  the  first  place  its  pro- 
pagating fluid  is  tangible,  and  can  be  destroyed ;  and  in  the  second  place  the  disease  almost  invariably 
begins  as  diarrhoea,  which  can,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  be  stopped  by  simple  remedies.  The 
disease  here  never  decimates  cities,  except  when  its  poison  is  diifusea  through  their  potable  waters. 
To^  the  practical  applications  of  these  wdl-ascertained  scientific  facts,  it  is  due  that  Asiatic  C, 
which  in  1849  destroyed  53,293  lives,  in  1854  was  only  fatal  to  20,097,  in  z866  to  14,378  lives  in  £.  and  W. 

At  the  8th  International  Statistical  Congress,  held  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  Aug.  1872, 
the  questions  relating  to  sanitary  statistics  involved  a  discussion  on  the  C.  of  great  interest 
and  animation,  Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  in  his  report  on  the  Congress,  read  before  the 
Statistical  So.  of  Lond.,  19th  Nov.  1872,  says  thereon  : 

The  propositions  in  the  programme,  twelve  in  number,  related  to  a  variety  of  inquiries  to  be  made  as 
to  the  personal  history,  health,  habits,  etc.,  of  the  person  attacked  with  the  disease ;  and  also  as  to 
the  manner   in  which  he  first  caught  it,  and  the  results  of  the  medical  treatment,  and  minute 

Juestions  as  to  the  locality  invaded,  its  sanitary  and  atmospheric  condition,  and  the  mode  in  which  the 
iscase  appeared  and  spread.    The  subject,  together  witn  the  report  on  syphilis,  was  referred  to  a 
Sub-Section,  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Middendorf,  and  various  alterations  made  in  the  questions 

firoposed.  On  being  brought  before  the  General  Assembly^  by  Drs.  Benexet  and  Bredow,  another 
iveljr  debate  ensued,  some  being  of  opinion  that  the  questions  were  too  lon^  and  complicated.  M. 
Castiglione  proposea  that  they,  snould  be  referred  to  the  Permanent  Commission  to  revise ;  but  an 
amendment  was  carried,  to  the  effect  that  medical  men  and  statisticians  should  take  as  a  guide,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  programme  now  proposed,  carry  it  into  effect  in  the  mean  time,  and  report  to  the  next 
Congress  how  far  it  is  capable  of  practical  application  to  throw  light  on  these  two  calamitous  diseases. 
He  (M.  Castiglione)  also  proposra  that  at  tne  next  Congress  a  larger  number  of  medical  men  from 
different  countries  should  oe  called  together,  to  constitute  a  separate  Section  for  Medical  Statistics. 
At  the  present  time  [Nov.  1872]  epidemic  C.  is  making  considerable  ravages  in  Austria. 
During  the  autumn  it  prevailed  with  some  severity  in  Russia. 
CHOLERAy  Asiatic,  D£aths  from  (Order,  Zymotic  ;  Class,  Miasmatic). — The  deaths 
from  this  cause  in  England  present  considerable,  and  verv  sudden,  fluctuations.  For 
the  purposes  of  comparison  and  future  reference,  we  give  the  following  T.  of  the  deaths 
regis,  over  a  period  of  33  years  [a  generation].     This  T.  includes  under  C.  the  deaths 
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from  English  C.  ;  the  deaths  from  Diarrhcea  are  shown  scfparatelj.     The  reason  for 
their  being  included  here  is  abundantly  shown  in  the  preceding  art. 

Table  showing  the  Mort.  by  Cholera  and  Diarrhcea  in  England  and 
IN  London^  FROM  THE  Year  1838  downwards. 


Enolakd. 

London. 

Yean. 

Deaths  Regis,  from 

Ann.  Mort. :  Deaths 
to  z,ooo,ooo  Living. 

Deaths  Rq;is.  from 

Ann.  Mort. :  Deaths 
to  1,000,000  Living. 

Cholera. 

Diarrhoea. 

Cholera. 

Diarrhoea. 

Cholera. 

Diarrhoea. 

Cholera. 

'Dianhoea. 

1838 

331 

2482 

22 

162 

15 

393 

8 

215 

1839 

394 

2562 

25 

165 

36 

376 

19 

201 

1840 

702 

3469 

^5 

221 

60 

452 

31 

236 

184I 

443 

3240 

28 

• 

203 

28 

465 

14 

238 

1842 

1620 

5241 

100 

325 

118 

704 
834 

59 

353 

1843 

— 

— 

— 

— 

85 

42 

410 

1844 

— 

— 

— 

— 

65 

705 

31 

340 

1845 

— 

— 

— 

— 

228 

841 

20 

397 

1846 

— 

— 

— 

2152 

106 

997 

'5*Z 

788 

",595 

46 

676 

117 

1976 

53 

\^ 

1848 

1908 

11,067 

no 

638 

652 

I913 

291 

853 

1849 

53'f93 

18,887 

3034 

1075 

14,137 

3899 

6182 

170S 

1850 

887 

11,468 

50 

645 

127 

1893 

55 

^1} 

1851 

1 132 

14,728 

64 

a 

213 

2574 

90 

1085 

1852 

1381 

17,617 

77 

^    162 

2375 
2487 

67 

983 

1853 

4419 

14*192 

244 

784 

883 

ion 

1854 

20,097 

20,052 

1094 

IO9I 

10,738    - 

3»47 

4288 

1257 

'f55 

837 

12,770 

45 

689 

149 

2049 

58 

804 

1856 

762 

13,815 

40 

734 

152 

2244 

$9 

866 

'?57 

1 150 

21,189 

60 

nil 

214 

3"5 

81 

1 181 

1858 

tL^ 

13,853 
18,331 

35 

719 

X3I 

2035 

49 

759 

1859 

887 

45 

940 

193 

3301 

71 

1211 

i860 

527 

9702 

17 

494 

51 

1373 

18 

496 

1861 

837 

18,746 

42 

944 

168 

261 1 

60 

928 

1862 

5" 

11,112 

25 

552 

106 

1736 
2384 

37 

607 

1863 

5b7 

14,943 

40 

735 

159 

55 

821 

1864 

934 

16,432 

45 

798 

156 

2894 

l\ 

981 

1865 

1 291 

23,531 

62 

•^?l 

196 

3611 

1206 

1866 

14,378 

17,170 

685 

5596 

347 
2969 

1842 

1036 

'5^Z 

922 

19,851 

240 

... 

_ 

1868 

1498 

29,821 

— 

— 

324 

4021 

— 

— 

1869 

702 

19,903 

— 

219 

3395 

— 

^^ 

1870 

1065 

25,3" 

— 

— 

239 

3719 

— 

— 

[We  do  not  calculate  the  ratios  of  deaths  to  pop.  in  these  later  years,  because  the  pop. 
has  to  be  adjusted  in  the  light  of  the  census  of  187 1.] 
The  following  additional  Tables  will  be  found  valuable  for  future  reference  : 

Table  showing  the  Deaths  from  Cholera  and  Diarrhcea  in  London  and 
IN  EACH  Division  op  England  during  the  Years  1849, 1854,  and  1866. 


T)tviflionfl   tk¥t* 

Pop.,  x86x. 

Cholbra. 

DliOtRHOA. 

1849. 

1854. 

x866. 

1849, 

1854. 

z866. 

London 

2,803.989 
1,847,661 

1,295,515 
1,142,562 

1,835,74 

2,436,568 

1,2(8,928 

2,935,540 
2,015,541 

1,151,372 
1,312,834 

14,137 
3209 

879 
4564 
5174 

8i36 
63+6 
3474 
4573 

10,738 

1581 

1229 

961 

247 

I9I6 
624 

632 

939 

III 
631 

83 
2991 

¥^ 

610 

2493 

3899 
1469 

913 

774 
1086 

2403 

764 
4206 

'% 

629 

3147 
i6oo 

1240 

1118 

953 

3104 

»    967 

4404 

2179 

824 

516 

3147 
956 
699 

2007 

772 
4518 
1964 

"35 
561 

South-Eastem  Counties 
South-Midland  Counties 
Eastern  Counties 

South- Western  Counties 
West-Midland  Counties 
North-Midland  Counties 
North- Western  Counties 

Yorkshire 

Northern  Counties  

Monmouth  and  Wales... 

England  and  Wales... 

20,066,224 

53.293 

20,097    14,378 

18,887  1  20,052 

17,190 
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Tablb  showing  Dbaths  in  Lond,  and  each  District  to  io^ooo  Persons  Living. 


Divisions,  etc. 

Cholbra. 

DXAMIHCBA 

• 

1849- 

i8S4- 

z866. 

1849. 

1854. 

z866. 

London    

62 

20 

12 

8 

as 

5 

37 
36 
37 
39 

43 
9 

10 
8 

2 

4 

2 

7 

\ 

8 

18 

4 
I 

4 

3 

I 

I 

9 

2 

18 

17 

9 
8 

7 
6 

12 

6 

17 
II 

8 
5 

13 

9 
10 

10 
5 

17 
12 

8 

4 

10 

South-Eastern  Counties 

5 

5 

4 

H 

South-Midland  Counties    

Eastern  Counties 

South- Western  Counties   

West-Midland  Counties 

North-Midland  Counties  

North- Western  Counties   

Yortshire 

6 

14 

9 

9 
4 

Northern  Counties ... 

Monmouth  and  Wales   

^ 

England  and  Wales   

30 

11 

7 

II 

II 

8 

Table  showing  the  Deaths  and  Rats  of  Mort.  from  Cholera  and  Diarrhcea 
IN  1849,  1854,  and  1866,  OF  Males  and  Females  at  Different  Ages. 


Ages. 


All  Ages. 


DsATHS  rROK  Cbolbra. 


Males. 


1849. 


26,208 


1854. 


9860 


1866. 


6995 


Females. 


1849. 


27,185 


1854. 


10,237 


z866. 


7383 


Dbaths  from  Diarrhcsa. 


Males. 


1849. 


9637 


1854- 


Z0,2ZZ 


z866. 


8840 


Females. 


1849. 


9250 


1854. 


984Z 


z866. 


9330 


o 

5 

zo 

15 
as 

35 
45 


I. 
1 


and  upwards. . 


3866 
2458 
1349 
2578 
3837 
37" 
34»7 
2605 
z6z5 

576 
70 

2 
28 


Z984 
930 

984 
Z292 
Z364 
"53 

9x9 

^S 
208 

«4 


X517 
772 

395 
824 

Z22 

9 

Z 


3470 

1659 

Z36Z 

2358 

856 

692 

Z2Z7 

353 
930 

3" 

2573 

587 

J^ 

Z492 
1575 

X043 
zzoo 

3387 

Z2a2 

883 

2909 

1077 

Z87 

•^ 

723 

302 

97 

40 

34 

.} 

8 

3 

6393 

292 

232 

259 

pi 

679 
521 

ZZ9 

5 

z 


7943 
Z48 

57 
ZZ3 
Z09 

Z20 

Z97 

556 
523 

ZZ2 

7 


70Z6 

X34 
50 

Ik 

XX3 
»75 
304 

•^ 

79 
3 


5652 
296 
zzo 

822 
294 
325 

33< 

5x0 

773 
60Z 

Z24 


\ 


699J 


Z46 

57 

«4X 

Ui 

2x7 

i 
1 


6Z05 

Z48 

i50t 

X73 

Z90 

329 

509 

477 
Z27 

4 


Ages. 


All  Ages. 


Dbaths  prom  C.  to  zo,ooo  Livnro. 


Dbaths  prom  D.  to  zo,ooo  Livxno. 


Males. 


Z849. 


30*8 


Z854. 1  x866. 


zo*8       6*8 


Females. 


Males. 


Z849. 


30*0 


Z854. 


zo*8 


z866. 


Z849. 


6-8 


zz'z 


X854. 


ZZ'8 


z866. 


8-6 


Females. 


Z849.    z8s4. 


Z0*8 


xo-4 


z866. 


7-6 


o 

5 

zo 

X5  

•S 

35 

45  

iS 

95  andnprords.. 


33'2 

Z6*2 

232 

8-6 

X3-8 

4-6 

X5'4 

5*7 

%\ 

9'5 

X30 

49;5 

z8'o 

Z9-7 

80'8 

49*8 

z8*9 

311 

— 

IO-3 
6-2 

3-5 
2*9 
5*9 
79 
9'i 

ZO'8 

Z3-X 

IZ'O 

7*3 
24-6 


29'5 

82't 
I2-8 
Z4-2 
30*3 
405 

^•] 
67-8 

7Z*7 
48-7 
33*o 


Z3'6 

3*6 
5'2 

IO'2 
Z4O 

X4-9 
Z9'6 

8Z'8 

83-6 

80*8 
80*0 


8-3 

9*4 

za*o 

zo*9 

z3*o 

Z7'8 

30*3 


54*9 

8*8 

z*z 
z*z 
z*8 

zz*4 
27*2 

777 


647 


-\ 


z*z 
6*4 

80*Z 

^\ 

X36*z 


47-8 
z*z 

•4 

\ 

z*o 
z*8 
4-8 

ZAO 

36*0 

63*7 
738 


48*0 

2*8 
Z*2 
Z*2 
8*Z 

4-6 
zo*6 

26*8 

74'» 


57*3 

% 

•8 

\\ 

2*7 

7*3 

X9*2 

5z*8 
77*4 
79*9 


41*7 
rx 

•3 

•4 

•9 

1*3 

8*0 

xx*6 

64*8 
404 


[We  have  endeavoured  in  this  and  the  preceding  art  to  deal  exhaustively  with  the 
subject  of  Cm  And  for  this  reason— «/  is  thi  only  denunt  metuuing  the  sUUnlity  of  life  ins. 
offices  with  which  careful  maftamtent  cannot  combat.  We  believe  the  reader  will  be  led 
to  the  conclusion,  after  a  careful  perusal  of  the  preceding  detaib,  drawn  from  all  avail- 
able quarters,  that  C,  is  new  nearly  as  much  under  human  contrid  as  any  of  the  maladies 
which  afflict  humanity;  and  if  thiat  be  so,  L.  offices  can  best  consult  their  own  safety  by 
aiding  the  advancement  of  enlightened  legislation  and  practice  in  relation  thereto.] 
CHOLERA,  English  {Gastro-enieritis  mucosa), — A  milder  form  of  the  malady  than  that 
usually  q)okcn  of  as  A^tic  or  Epidemic  C.    The  English  or  European  form  of  C.  is 
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accompanied  by  bile  ;  the  Indian  b  without  bile  or  ur'me, ^J/od/yn,     It  is  supposed  to 
have  l>een  this  variety  which  was  noticed  by  Sydenham  in  1669. 

Dr.  Guy  speaks  of  it  as  having  paid  our  Lond.  ancestors  visits  of  five  or  six  weeks  in 
the  months  of  Aug.  and  Sept.  during  the  17th  century.  It  is  set  down  by  our  Reg. -Gen. 
simply  as  "C."  It  appears  to  be  especially  aggravated  by  the  circumstances  attending 
an  epidemic  of  Asiatic  C.  In  1S47  the  deaths  were  52  ;  in  1S48  (marking  the  banning 
of  an  epidemic),  292 ;  in  1849  (C.  epidemic),  thev  rose  to  6209 ;  and  in  the  following 
year  fell  to  55.     The  preceding  returns  embrace  all  the  deaths  from  it  in  England. 

CHOLERA  Flux. —See  Cholrine. 

CHOLERA  Infantum. — A  form  of  disease  which  has  long  been  prevalent  in  American 
cities.     It  prevailed  in  Lond.  in  the  summer  of  1846.    [Cholera,  Asiatic] 

CHOLERA  Maligna. — An  epidemic  malady  due  to  an  atmospheric  poison,  but  commu> 
nicable  by  infection,  characterized  by  symptoms  of  collapse  allied  to  asphyxia,  and  by 
profuse  vomiting  and  purging.  Choleritu  is  a  term  applied  to  the  milder  form  of  the 
disease.   Cholera  asphyxia  is  a  term  used  to  characterize  the  state  of  collapse  in  fatal  cases. 

CHOLERAIC  DiARRHCEA. — ^A  cause  of  death  frequently  returned  to  the  r^istrars  during 
the  C.  epidemics  in  Gt.  Brit.    [See  Cholera,  1849.] 

CHOLRINE. — A  material  substance,  analogous  in  its  nature  to  the  substances  which  produce, 
under  given  circumstances,  smallpox,  cowpox,  syphilis,  and  erysipelas ;  and  by  means  of 
which  C.  epidemic  is  diffused.  It  has  been  called  Cholerine;  but  Dr.  Farr  proposed  in 
1868,  with  a  view  to  avoid  ambiguity,  to  write  it  Cholrine,  It  is  very  frequently  spoken 
of  as  the  Cholera  Flux.  Dr.  Snow  advanced  the  view  in  1849  [Cholera,  Asiatic]  that 
the  evacuations  containing  this  matter,  distributed  by  contact,  or  through  water,  were  the 
sole  means  of  propagating  C  Dr.  Richardson  contends  that  the  C.  matter  is  an 
"alkaloidal  organic  poison,  which,  soluble  in  water,  but  admitting  of  deposit  on  de- 
siccation, passes  easily  from  one  person  to  another,"  under  the  agency ^of  certain  peculiar 
physical  states. 

\^T,  Farr  has  remarked  that  it  may  appear  at  first  sight  impossible  that  the  C.  flux  of 
one  or  more  patients  should  produce  any  effects  in  the  waters  of  a  river  like  the  Thames. 
But  living  molecules,  endowoi  with  the  powers  of  endless  multiplication,  are  inconceivably 
minute,  and  may  be  counted  by  millions  in  a  drop  of  water.     Again  : 

Tho  infection  power  of  cholera  liquid  is  essentially  transitory :  it  is  developed  in  nven  circumstances 
in  its  intonser  form,  and  in  a  community  as  well  as  in  an  individual — in  India  as  well  as  in  England — it 
erows  as  well  as  declines  by  a  law  of  its  own  ;  it  is  epidemic  only  for  a  time,  and  by  periods  of  years. 
It  has  its  seed-time  and  its  harvest  in  each  locality ;  and  the  air  or  the  water  which  on  one  day  is 
poisonous  may  a  few  days  after  be  harmless.  There  is  an  essential  difference  between  zymotic  venom 
and  a  metallic  poison  like  arsenic. 

In  its  weakest  form  Cholrine  produces  diarrhoea  in  a  great  number  of  persons  ;  but  in 
every  pop.  a  large  number  of  people  appear  to  resist  its  influence.  They  are  insusceptible. 
The  cases  of  attacks  of  the  same  person  twice  in  this  as  in  some  other  zymotic  diseases 
are  rare. — Report  on  Cholera  Epidemic^  pub.  1868. 

CHOREA  Sancti  Viti  (from  the  Greek,  dancings  hence  called  skeloiyrbe;  St.  Vitus^s 
Dance), — Functional  derangements  of  the  motor  nerves,  resulting  in  irregular  jerking 
movements,  more  or  less  interfering  with  the  voluntary  actions. 

CHOREA,  Deaths  from  (Class,  Local;  Order,  DiseasesofiVmwtf  System).— The  deaths 
from  this  cause  are  very  few  in  England,  and  show  some  fluctuations.  In  ten  consecutive 
years  they  were  as  follows: — In  1858,  53;  1859,  55;  i860,  66;  1861,  71;  1862,  52; 
1863,  63  ;  1864,  73  ;  1865,  88  ;  1866,  63  ;  1867,  50.  Over  a  period  of  15  years  ending 
1864  they  averaged  rather  over  3  to  each  million  of  the  pop.  livm£.  The  deaths  of  1867 
were  21  males  and  29  females,  spread  over  the  ages  of  youth  and  the  later  middle  age. 

CHOSE  IN  Action  [otherwise  called  Chose  in  Suspense\—K  thing  of  which  the  man  has  not 
the  possession  or  actual  enjoyment,  but  only  a  right  to  recover,  by  action  or  other  proceeding 
at  law.  A  well-known  rule  of  the  Common  Law  is  that  no  possibility,  right,  title,  or 
thing  in  action  can  be  granted  to  third  parties ;  for  it  was  thought  that  a  diflerent  rule 
would  be  the  occasion  of  multiplying  litigation — ^it  would  in  effect  be  transferring  a  law- 
suit to  a  mere  stranger. —  Wharton.  A  sum  insured  under  a  pol.  to  be  paid  only  on  the 
happening  of  a  particular  event  was  regarded  by  the  Common  Law  therefore  as  being 
incapable  of  assignment ;  and  this,  too,  even  although  the  sum  ins.  is  made  payable  to 
the  executors,  sidministrators,  or  '* assigns"  of  the  ins.  The  Statute  Law  has  now 
remedied  this,  as  we  have  already  shown.  [Assignment  of  Pol.,  Life.'\ 

CHRISOMES.— One  of  the  regular  entries  in  the  early  Bills  of  Mort.  was  *'Chrisomes  and 
Infants,"  thus  substituting  the  age  of  the  deceased  for  the  disease.  Chrism  is  a  Greek 
word,  signifying  an  ointment  used  as  an  holy  unguent  to  anoint  the  cloth  which 
infants  wore  until  they  were  christened — usually  at  the  end  of  the  month.  If  the  child 
died  within  that  period,  it  was  called  a  Chrisome,  The  priests  of  the  Greek  and  Romish 
Churches  attached  importance  to  this  rite.  Graunt  observes  that  as  the  number  of  deaths 
put  down  to  this  head  decreased,  the  number  set  down  to  convulsions  increased.  By  1726 
the  designation  had  disappeared  from  the  Bills. 

CHRISTENING  Ins.— During  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne— that  is,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century — a  stran£[e  mania  sprang  up  in  favour  of  ins.  projects  of  every  conceivable  variety. 
Amongst  them  ms.  offices  of  mis  class,  which,  however,  appear  to  have  sprung  out  of 
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Birth  Ins.,  then  very  prevalent.  The  first  we  meet  with  is  the  Baptismal  Office  of 
Assn.,  the  announcement  of  which  furnishes  the  following  outline  of  the  nature  of  the 
bus.  Every  subs,  was  to  pay  2s.  6d,  towards  each  infant  baptized  until  he  had  one  of 
hb  own,  when  he  was  to  receive  £200,  '*the  interest  of  which  is  sufficient  to  give  a 
child  a  good  education ;  and  the  principal  reserved  until  he  comes  to  maturity."  Various 
similar  schemes  followed,  of  which  we  shall  proceed  to  give  a  chronological  outline.  We 
may  fairly  assume  that  many  more  such  projects  existed  than  at  this  remote  period  we  are 
able  to  trace. 

The  Profitable  So.,  at  the  Wheatsheaf,  by  Tom's  Coffee  House,  issued  in  Nov.,  17 10, 
the  following :  ;^25o  to  be  paid  on  the  Baptizing  a  Child,  being  a  new  proposal  by  the 
Profitable  Sa  ;  which,  by  only  paying  is.  6d,  for  a  pol.,  and  2s.  Sd.  towards  each  claim, 
entitles  you  to  the  sum  above  mentioned.  There  is  also  a  second  so.,  where,  paying  only 
is,  contribution,  you  receive  ;f  loa 

-  About  the  28th  of  the  same  month  the  Union  So.  (No.  3),  was  opened  at  the  Comer 
of  Rupert  St.,  near  Upper  End  of  Haymarket,  being  '*a  new  office  on  Baptism."  No 
details  given. 

On  the  following  day  another  Baptism  office  was  opened,  at  the  Hand  and  Pen^  Earl 
Court,  St.  Giles.     Pol.,  2s,  6d.  ;  contribution,  2s.  6d.  each  infant ;  claim,  ;£'25o. 

On  the  4th  Dec.  there  was  opened  at  the  Widow  Pratt's  Coffee  House,  Cateaton  St., 
j4  Faithful  Office  for  Ins.  of  Baptisms.  Terms,  y.,  5j.  and  ;£5oo.  And  shortly  after- 
wards another  :  half-terms  and  half-benefits. 

During  this  month  of  Dec.  there  was  issued  the  following  remarkable  advertisement : 

At  the  several  offices  for  ins.  on  marriaees  hereunder  named  are  now  also  opened  for  paying  250/. 
in  the  first,  zoo/,  in  the  second,  say  on  the  Baptizing  children,  or  as  to  suck  of  Her  Majesty  s  Profestant 
subjects  who  do  not  baptize  their  children^  on  proof  to  be  made  that  the  child  was  alive  three  days  after 
the  birth  thereof.  The  conditions  for  the  250/.  are  that  each  subscriber  pay  2s.  dd.  for  each  pol.,  and 
%s.  6d.  to  each  claim  for  the  xoo/.  Every  subscriber  to  pay  2s.  for  a  pol.  and  is.  to  every  claim.  The 
number  of  subscribers  to  be  2x00  in  each  office.  Proposals  at  large  may  be  had  at  Mr.  Clement, 
"Wheat  Sheaf,"  by  Tom's ;  Mr.  Simson,  **  Golden  Lyon,"  Drury-lane;  Mr.  Baker,  "  Bourns  Coffee 
House ; "  Mr.  Morse,  "  Hargreaves  Coffee  House ; "  Mr.  Edwards,  "  King's  Head  Court,  Petticoat- 
lane;  "  Mr.  Blackmore,  '*  Black  Swan,"  Shoveditch. 

On  6th  Feb.,  171 1,  it  was  announced  by  Profitable  So.,  at  Wheatsheaf,  that  the  trustees 
appoint  **all  pol.  for  claims  on  Baptizing  Children  to  be  henceforth  made  out  for  3  kal. 
months  ;  all  for  dividends  for  2  kaL  months.  ....     Entered  already  in  the  said  societies, 

1835." 

Early  in  March,  .1711,  was  passed  the  9  Anne,  c.  6,  sec.  57  of  which  imposed  a  fine 
of  ;f  500  on  every  person  erecting  or  setting  up  any  office  of  this  character  in  future. 
The  enterprise  consequently  died  out,  and  1ms  since  remained  a  matter  of  history  only. 
[Gambling  Ins.] 
CHRISTENINGS. — Before  the  General  Registration  Act  came  into  working  operation  in 
1836,  the  system  of  regis,  of  births,  although  enjoined  by  the  Canons  of  the  Church, 
and  also  by  the  Statute  I^w  as  early  as  1695  [Births,  Regis,  of],  had  become  very  lax ;  and 
indeed  the  regis,  of  the  christening  was  regarded  much  the  same  as  the  regis,  of  ^e  birth, 
although  we  now  realize  the  fact  that  the  two  things  are  very  different  Baptism,  when 
it  cea^  to  be  immediate  upon  birth,  as  enjoined  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Romish 
Church,  could  no  longer  be  certain.  The  inmnts  who  died  within  the  first  month  after 
birth— till  which  peri(^  baptism  was  generally  delayed  by  the  practice  of  the  Protestant 
Church — ^never  got  into  the  returns  of  diristenings  at  aH ;  while  several  sects  of  Dissenters 
discarded  baptism  altogether.  When  it  first  beoime  the  practice  to  enter  the  christenings 
in  the  B.  of  Mort  does  not  appear.  They  are  not  entered  in  the  Lond.  Bill  we  have 
given  for  1563  ;  but  they  are  in  that  for  1582.  [Bills  of  MorT.]  So  that  this  last  date 
may  perhaps  be  r^arded  as  about  the  orig.  of  the  practice. 

The  number  of  christenings  recorded  became,  and  remained  until  early  in  the  present 
century,  an  important  element  in  estimating  the  pop.,  and  also  in  predicting  its  increase 
or  decrease.     But,  as  we  have  elsewhere  shown  [Census],  the  test  was  a  fallacious  one. 

The  first  writer  who  used  the  returns  of  christenings  in  relation  to  pop.  estimates  was 
Graunt.  He  soon  found  how  imperfect  they  were  for  the  purpose ;  ana  he  hit  upon  the 
cause  of  their  imperfection  with  marvellous  sagacity.  Here  is  what  he  says  in  his  Natural 
and  Political  Ods.,  1661 : 

For  that  there  hath  been  a  neelect  in  ^e  accounts  of  the  christenings  is  moet  certain,  because  until 
the  year  1642  we  find  the  burialsl>ut  equal  with  the  christening's,  or  near  thereabouts ;  but  in  1648,  when 
the  differences  in  religion  had  chang^  the  Government,  the  christenings  were  but  two-thirds  of  the 
burials.  And  in  the  year  z6s9  not  half,  viz.,  the  burials  were  14,720  (of  the  plague  but  36),  and  the 
christenings  were  but  5670;  wmch  great  disproportion  could  be  from  no  other  cause  than  that  above 
mentioned;  forasmuch  as  the  same  grew  as  the  confusions  and  changes  grew. 

He  then  follows  up  a  train  of  statistical  reasoning,  and  states  his  conclusions  thus  : — 
"  Wherefore  I  conceive  that  the  true  number  of  the  christenings,  anno  1659,  is  above 
double  to  the  5670  set  down  in  our  bills, — ^thatis,  about  11,500;  and  then  the  christenings 
will  come  near  the  same  proportion  to  the  burials,  as  hath  been  observed  in  former  times." 
He  then  enlarges  upon  the  subject  as  follows  : . 

The  decrease  and  increase  of  people  is  to  be  reckoned  chiefly  by  christenings^  because  few  bear 
children  in  Lond.  but  inhabitants,  though  others  die  there.    The  accounts  of  cnnstenings  were  well 
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kept  nntU  differencet  ia  religion  occasioned  some  neglect  therein,  although  even  these  n^[lecti 
must  confess  to  have  been  regular  and  proportionable.  By  the  numbers  and  proportions  of  chrutenings, 
therefore,  we  observe  as  followeth,  vis. : — Firsi,  that  when  from  Dec.,  1602,  to  March  following,  there 
was  little  or  no  plague,  then  the  christenings  at  a  medium  were  between  xio  and  130  per  week :  few  weeks 
being  above  the  one  or  below  the  other;  but  when  from  thence  to  July  the  plague  mcreased,  that  then 
the  christenings  decreased  to  under  go.  Secondly ^  the  question  is  whether  teeming  women  died,  or 
fled,  or  miscarried  ?  The  latter  at  this  time  seems  most  probable,  because  even  in  the  said  space  be- 
tween March  and  July  there  died  not  above 20 per  week  of  the  plague ;  which  small  number  could  neither 
cause  the  death  or  fright  of  so  many  women,  as  to  alter  the  pro^rtion  one-fourth  part  lower.  More- 
over, we  observe  from  the  2xst  Julv  to  the  X2th  Oct.  the  plague  increasing,  reduced  the  christenings  to 
So  at  a  medium,  diminishing  the  above  proportion  down  to  two-fifths.  Now  the  cause  of  this  must  be 
jring  and  death,  as  well  as  miscarriages  and  abortions ;  far  there  died  within  that  time  about  25,000, 
whereof  many  were  certainly  women  with  child ;  besides,  the  fright  of  so  many  dying:  within  so  small 
a  time  might  drive  away  so  many  others  as  to  cause  Uiis  effect. 

Under  Population  we  shall  have  occasion  to  review  many  other  such  estimates. 
CHRISTIAN  Alliance  Life. — ^This  Co.  was  projected  in  1847,  and  r^s. ;  but  no  further 

steps  were  taken. 
CHRISTIAN  Alliance  Mut.  Life  Assu.  So. — An  assa  under  this  title  was  prov.  regis. 

under  the  Joint-Stock  Cos.  Regis.  Act  in  1S46,  but  it  did  not  proceed  further. 
CHRISTIAN  Mutual  Provident  Life  and  Sickness  So.,  founded ini 846,  and  enrolled 

in  1847,  Under  the  F.  Sos.  Acts.     The  purpose  of  the  So.  is  to  supersede  the  numerous 

local  and  limited  F.  sos.  which  formerly  sprung  up  in  such  numbers  in  Lond.  and  in  the 

provinces.    On  this  point  the  prosp.  sa3rs  : 

By  a  general  inst.  we  mean  an  inst.  with  head-quarters  in  Lond.,  and  branches  widely  dlsaeminatinf 
throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Neison  considers  that  to  make  a  F.  so.  permanently  secure,  a  continuea 
succession  of  young  members  is  essential ;  and  as  these  cannot  be  insured  with  certain^  in  any  one 
place,  it  is  imi>ortant  to  ally  various  places  together.  Such  an  arrangement  has  moreover  other  material 
recommendations.  Members  of  F.  sos.  are  often  seriously  inconvenienced  when  circumstances  compel 
them  to  remove  from  one  place  to  another,  by  having  either  to  relinouish  their  benefit  club  altogether, 
or  to  remain  connected  with  it  at  a  great  distance,  which,  should  sickness  happen  to  them,  will  entail 
serious  disadvantage.^  As  with  L.  assu.  sos.,  so  with  F.  sos.,  the  members  should  be  altogether  un- 
restricted as  to  their  right  to  reside  wherever  their  general  interests  may  recommend ;  ia  fact,  their 
club  should  be  wherever  they  require  it. 

The  So. — the  business  of  which  embraces  sickness  ins.,  annu.,  life  ins.,  and  endow. — 
has  Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  M.P.,  for  its  Treasurer.  Amongst  its  Trustees  is  Mr.  John 
Crossle^,  of  Halifax.  The  Chairman  for  many  years  was  the  late  Rev.  J.  B.  Owen. 
Mr.  Neison  was  formerly  Consulting  Act.  Mr.  A.  G.  Finlaison  now  occupies  that  position. 
Mr.  Burls  has  been  Sec.  from  the  commencement  Its  progress  has  been  very  rapid  and 
satisfactory.  Commencing  with  30  members,  and  with  a  sum  oi  £\t\y.  4^.  in  cash, 
it  had  up  to  1869  enroll«l  25,679  members ;  while  its  funds  then  stood  at  over  ;f  77,000 
invested.  It  had  at  that  date  paid  ;f  141,354  in  claims  made  up  as  follows  : — ^Allowance 
during  sickness,  <;f  33,294  j  paid  annuities,  ;£'6o8  ;  under  life  pol.,  ;£3i,3i2  ;  as  endow- 
ments, ;^7^}  '3^*  It  has  declared  several  bonuses,  not  only  on  the  life,  but  on  the  sickness 
departments.  There  is  prob.  no  more  useful  an  asso.  in  existence  at  (he  present  moment 
In  1858  it  changed  its  name  to  (he  Mutual  Provident  Alliance^  under  which  head  we  shall 
notice  its  later  progress,    [Friendly  Sos.]    [Sickness.] 

CHRISTIAN  Union  Mutual. — A  scheme  under  this  title  was  regis,  in  1849,  the  object  of 
which  (inter  alia)  was  to  provide  a  fund  for  aged  ministers. 

CHR^STIANIA,  the  capital  of  Norway,  built  in  1624  by  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark,  to 
replace  Opslo  (the  ancient  capital,  founded  1058),  which  had  been  destroyed  by  fire. 
On  13th  April,  1858,  the  city  suffered  again  severely  by  fire,  the  loss  being  estimated  at 
about  ;f  250,000,  a  good  deal  of  which  fell  upon  the  Brit  fire  offices.  Dr.  Price  had  his 
attention  called  to  Norway  on  account  c^  tne  remarkable  longevity  of  its  inhabitants. 
In  the  Annual  R^ter  for  1761  there  appeared  the  following  statement : — **  In  1761  the 
burials  in  the  district  of  Christiania  amounted  to  6920^  and  the  christenings  to  11,014. 
Among  those  who  died,  394 — or  i  in  18 — ^had  lived  to  the  age  of  90 ;  63  to  the  age  of 
loo ;  and  7  to  the  age  of  loi.    [Longevity.] 

CHRISTIE,  Alexander,  was  Man.  oiBon  Accord  from,  its  commencement,  down  to  ttsamalg. 

CHRISTIE,  Charles,  Man.  of  Scottish  Imperial  in  Edin.  since  1866.  He  commenced 
his  ins.  career  with  the  H»me  and  Colonial^  and  on  that  co.  relinquishing  its  L.  bus., 
he  accepted  his  present  appointment. 

CHRISTIE,  David,  Man.  of  Edin.  Branch  of  Northern  Ins.  Co.  since  1867.  He  was 
trained  in  the  Sun  F.  Office,  where,  after  many  years*  employment,  he  passed  to  the  claim 
department,  in  which  he  obtained  a  large  exi>erience.  He  read  before  the  Inst,  of  Act, 
in  1859,  a  paper.  On  the  Settlement  of  Losses  b^  Fire  under  Specific  and  Average  Policies^ 
separate  and  combined.  The  paper  is  printed  m  vol.  viiL  of  Assu,  Mag.^  and  is  referred 
to  in  various  parts  of  this  work. 

CHRISTIE,  Robert  (No.  i),  was  appointed  Act  of  the  Universal  L.,  on  the  estab.  of  that 
Co.  in  1834,  under  the  12th  clause  of  the  D.  of  Sett  of  the  So.,  which  is  as  follows :    . 

That  there  shall  be  an  act.  of  the  So.,  and  that  Robert  Christie,  of  Comhill,  in  the  City  of  Lond.; 
Esquire,  shall  he  the  first  or  present  act. ;  and  an  act.  shall  be  chosen  ann.  by  the  directors  for  the 
time  beinir  within  14  days  after  the  second  Wednesday  in  the  month  of  May  in  eveiy  year ;  and  the  said 
Robert  Christie,  or  any  future  act.,  may  be  elected  to  diat  office  in  each  of  the  several  successive 
years.  And  it  shall  be  the  bus.  of  the  act.  for  the  time  being  to  furnish  the  directors  with  all  necessary 
information  and  advice  relating^  to  assu.,  and  with  such  rates,  calculations,  and  other  matters  of  com> 
putatioB  at  shall  be  required  of  him,  and  to  keep  the  accounts  of  the  So.,  and  to  prepare  and  issue 
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proposals  and  prosp.  for  the  public,  under  the  orders  of  the  directors,  and  to  attend  all  general  and 
--    '  ' »*:     r.         ,.,*-        V      ,    .*    ..       L_! J  _«  i.___j .V s — of  the 


^^ ^  ^  to  Keep  the 

accounts,  and  to  attend  at  the  oiEce  of  the  said  So.  at  such  periods  as  the  board  of  directors  shall 
appoint  for  the  purposes  of  receiving  proposals  of  ins.  and  sales,  and  of  transacting  the  other  bus.  of 
the  said  So.  {  and  to  perform  such  other  bus.  in  such  manner  as  the  board  of  directors  shall  from  time 
to  time  require. 

We,  do  not  recall  any  other  deed  in  which  the  duties  of  act  are  so  precisely  defined. 

We  believe  Mr.  Christie  was  the  first  Act.  who  compiled  a  T.  of  mort  for  European 
life  in  India  ;  and  in  this  he  was  prob.  assisted  by  the  late  Mr.  Griffith  Davies.   [India.] 

In  1838  he  read  before  the  Statistical  So.  a  paper,  On  the  Rate  0/ Mort,  amongst  Officers 
Retired  from  the  Indian  Army, — a  paper  upon  which  we  shall  have  to  soeak  under  India. 

He  was  appointed  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Committee  of  Actuaries  and  Managers  appointed 
in  1838  to  compile  the  data  upon  which  the  Experience  T.  (No.  i)  was  founded ;  but  he 
died  very  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  undertaking. 
CHRlSTlEy  Robert  (Na  2),  was  Man.  of  the  Scottish  Equitable  from  its  commencement  in 
183 1  down  to  1 861,  when  he  retired  on  a  pension  of  hisfuU  salary.  He  had  been  trained 
as  an  accountant. 

Mr.  Christie's  first  pamp.  on  ins.  questions  was  pub.  in  1840,  An  Exposure  of  Un- 
soundness of  the  Western  Annu,  So,  ;  and  of  Certain  Kindred  Sos,  estab,  in  England  and 
Ireland  for  the  same  Purpose.  This  pamp.  was  written  in  a  clear  and  vigorous  style,  carnring 
the  impress  of  honesty  of  intention  upon  its  face.  We  shall  speak  of  it  again  in  the  hist, 
of  the  asso.  against  wnich  it  was  mainly  directed. 

In  1852  he  pub.,  Letter  to  the  Rt,  Hon.  Joseph  Henley,  M,P„  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  regarding  Life  Assu,  Institutions,  with  Abstracts  of  all  the  Accounts  Regis, 
by  Land,  Life  Assu,  Cos.  from  the  Passing  of  the  Act  7  6f*  S  Vict,  c.  IIO  {5  Sept,,  1844) 
to  5  Feb.,  1852. 

It  was  the  appearance  of  this  pomp,  that  gave  rise  to  what  is  now  known  as  the 
"Insurance  Controversy."  The  events  of  that  period  have  become  matter  of  hist.,  and 
will  be  dealt  with  fully  in  our  hist  of  Life  Jns.,  under  this  date. 

In  1854  Mr.  Christie  prepared  and  pub.,  View  of  the  Affairs  of  the  Professional  Life 
Assu.  Co,,  as  at  ^ist  Dec.,  1853,  and  remarks  thereon.  He  had  the  discernment  to 
discover,  at  that  early  period,  that  the  affairs  of  this  Co.  presented  elements  of  danger. 

In  1856  ^r.  Christie  pub.,  Life  Assu. :  Abstracts  0/ all  the  Accounts  Regis,  by  Life 
Assu.  Cos.  in  the  U,K,from  5  Sept,,  1844,  to  5  March,  1856  ;  being  an  Analysis  of  Three 
Returns  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Registrar  of  Joint-Stock  Cos.,  in  the  Years 
1849,  1852,  and  1856.     of  this  pamp.  we  shall  also  speak  in  our  hist  of  Life  Ins. 

The  labour  involved  in  the  preparation  of  these  pamp.  was  very  considerable ;  and 
although  we  do  not  think  they  were  productive  of  ummxed  good,  they  brought  their 
compiler  into  wide  repute. 

Abcut  i8?7  Mr.  Christie  pub.,  View  of  the  Causes  of  Deaths  Regis,  in  E.  and  W.  in 
the  Years  1848,  1849,  1850,  1851,  1852,  1853,  and  1854,  compiled  from  Reports  of  the 
Reg,-Gen.  applicable  to  those  Years,    This  we  shall  speak  of  under  Deaths,  Causes  op. 

On  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Christie's  retirement  into  private  life,  the  Asso,  of  Managers  of 
L.  Assu,  Offices  in  Scotland ^ps&scd  the  following  resc^ution,  under  date  21st  Feb.,  1861 : 

Looking  to  the  length  of  time  durinsr  which  Mr.  Christie  has  been  connected  with  the  Managers' 


ormiT  snown  to  all  unsoundness  m  the  principles,  and  all  irregularities  m  tne  practice,  ot  r..  assu. 
offices,  tnis  meeting  are  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Christie  is  a  loss  which 
thej  all  regret.  While  his  brother  managers  have  much  satisfaction  in  the  reflection  that  he  is 
retiring  from  an  inst.,  which  he  has  so  long  and  so  ably  conducted,  in  the  fiill  enjoyment  of  all  his 
&cttlties.  and  with  the  well-earned  remuneration  of  his  faithiul  services,  they  would  express 
towards  him  their  friendly  sympathies  and  regards,  and  their  anxious  and  earnest  wishes  for  his  future 
welfare  and  happiness.    [Indbpbndbnt  Wbst  Middlbsbx.] 

CHRISTIE,  Robert,  Jun.  (son  of  the  above),  was  Sec.  of  Edin.  branch  of  Northern  for 
many  years.  He  retired  from  that  position  a  few  years  since.  We  have  to  thank  him  for 
some  of  the  details  in  the  preceding  art 

CHRISTISON,  Dr.  Robert,  the  able  medical  adviser  of  the  Standard  Life.  He  pub.  in 
the  Monthly  Joum,  of  Med,  Science  for  Aug.,  1853,  An  Investigation  of  the  Deaths  of  the 
Standard  Life  Assu.  Co.,  for  the  quinquennium  1845-50,  of  which  we  shall  speak  fully 
under  Standard  Life,  Mort.  Experience  of.    [Cholera,  1853.] 

CHRISTMAS,  C.  G.,  Sec.  oi  Reversionary  Int.  So.  from  1836  to  1871,  when  he  retired. 
He  died  in  1872,  aged  78. 

CHRONIC  Diseases  (from  the  Greek,  signifying  /#m^.— Dise.ises  of  long  duration  and 
slight  severity,  as  distinguished  from  acute  diseases  of  short  duration. 

CHRONIC LEy  The.— A  sprightly  and  well-edited  ins.  newspaper,  until  recently  pub.  in 
Chicago,  but  now  pub.  in  New  York.  The  paper  was  estab.  in  1866,  and  is  conducted 
by  Mr.  John  T.  W.  O'Donoghue. 

CHRONOLOQt.— -The  science  of  time.  As  the  basis  of  this  work  is  chronological  [iht 
arrangement  of  the  subjects  only  being  alphabetical^  it  is  necessary  to  offer  a  few  ex- 
planatory remarks  here.  So  long  as  the  Catholic  or  old  style  was  in  force,  the  day  of 
the  Annunciation  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  Lady  Day  (March  25),  was  reckoned  as  the  first 
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day  of  the  year.  The  ntw  style  was  adopted  1st  Jan.,  1752.  This  change  was  made  by 
authority  of  24  Geo.  II.  c.  23.  In  Scotland  the  year  began  on  1st  Jan.  previous  to  the 
alteration  in  England.  This  difference  caused  great  practical  inconvenience;  and  Jan., 
Feb.,  and  part  of  March  frequently  bore  two  dates,  as  we  find  in  old  records,  1 745-1 746, 
or  1745-6,  or  174I-.  Such  a  reckoning  constantly  led  to  chronological  mistakes;  for 
instance,  we  popularly  say  **  the  Revolution  of  1688,"  as  that  great  event  happened  in  Feb. 
of  the  year  1688,  according  to  the  then  mode  of  computation ;  but  if  the  year  were  held 
to  begin,  as  it  does  now,  on  the  1st  of  Jan.,  it  would  be  the  revolution  of  1689.  We  have 
experienced  difficulties  of  this  kind  in  the  progress  of  this  work,  but  we  have  endeavoured 
to  make  them  clear.     [Year.] 

CHRONYK,  Von  Vlaendirn".— The  Chr&nicle  of  Flanders ^  which  purports  to  give  an 
account  of  the  practice  of  marine  ins-  as  early  as  1 3 10.  Some  of  the  best  writers  do  not 
r^ard  the  Chronicle  as  authentic  in  this  respect  [Bruges.]  [Flanders.]  [Nether- 
lands.] 

CHRYSTALy  D.  J.,  Act  oi  Scottish  Commercial  since  1867.  Wasorig.  trained  to  the  law, 
but  preferring  the  ins.  profession,  entered  the  Scottish  Provident  about  1862,  and  passed 
his  examination  in  the  Faculty  of  Actuaries  before  receiving  his  present  appointment 

CHURCH  Benefice. — See  Ecclesiastical  Benefice. 

CHURCH  OF  England  L.  and  F.  Assu.,  Trust,  and  Annu.  Inst.,  founded  in  1S40, 
under  the  title  of  the  Church  0/  England  "L.  and  F.  Assu.  Co.,  with  an  authorized  cap. 
of  ;£  1,000,000,  in  20,000  shares  of  ^"50.  While  the  Co.  was  in  process  of  formation 
overtures  were  made  for  uniting  with  it  the  bus.  of  the  then  recently  founded  City  ofLond, 
Annu.  and  Loan  Co.  The  negociations  eventuated  in  an  agreement  bearing  date  the 
22nd  April,  1840,  by  which  the  Church  of  England  took  over  the  contracts  and  engage- 
ments of  the  City  of  Lond,^  and  modified  its  title  so  as  to  indicate  more  prominently  die 
annuity  feature. 

The  orig.  prosp.  contained  the  names  of  a  most  powerful  list  of  patrons  and  honorary 
directors,  among  the  former  his  Grace  the  Duke  01  Beaufort,  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol,  and  the  Bishop  of  Worcester.  There  was  an  ordinary  Boanl  of  Directors, 
and  a  Man. -Director,  Benjamin  Jackson,  Esq.  The  clerical  sec.  was  the  Rev.  C. 
Packman,  "  Priest  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty,"  etc.  The  Sec  was  Mr.  Wm.  Emmens. 
The  document  set  forth  : 

^  Manv  distinctive  classes  of  society  have  formed  their  ins.  cos.  depending  in  a  great  degree  upon  th« 
aid  and  patronage  of  their  respective  members,  and  especially  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  those 
parts  of  the  community  which  they  more  immediately  represent.  The  Church  of  England  requires  the 
estab.  of  a  similar  inst.  on  an  enlarged  and  liberal  scale,  not  confined  in  the  benents  it  offers  to  one 
class  of  its  great  community,  but  calculated  to  meet  the  wants  and  demands  which  the  social  relations 
and  complicated  arrangements  of  property  render  so  necessary  and  advantageous  to  all  its  members. 
To  supply  this  desideratum,  and  to  extend  the  advantages  of  a  well-regulated  system  of  L.  assu.  amone 
its  clergy,  members,  and  friends,  is  the  immediate  object  of  this  asso. ;'  its  resources  not  being  derived 
from  the  clergy  alone,  but  from  the  laity  also ;  its  spnere  of  usefulness  and  its  success  under  discreet 
and  sound  management  will  be  co-extensive  with  the  great  interests  it  represents. 

The  members  of  the  Church  possess  more  than  ordinary  power  and  influence  to  promote  all  the 
p^reat  and  beneficial  objects  which  such  an  inst,  is  calculatca  to  effect ;  and  the  directors  of  this  Co., 
in  undertaking  its  formation,  have  determined  to  base  it  upon  a  principle  which  cannot  fail  to  give  it 
peculiar  claims  to  the  zealous  support  of  that  great  and  influential  body. 

It  is  set  forth  that  by  the  constitution  of  the  Co,,  one  clear  tenth  of  the  entire  profits  of  the 
asso.  were  to  be  applied  to  the  formation  of  a  fund  to  be  called  the  "Clergy  Fund," 
to  be  vested  in  trustees  (one-third  of  whom  to  be  selected  from  the  Clergy),  "to 
constitute  an  increasing  and  perpetual  provision  for  distressed  and  deserving  clergy- 
men, and  their  widows  and  children,  when  recommended  by  the  Bishops  or  the  Clergy  of 
their  respective  localities ;  and  generally  to  meet  such  other  charitable  objects  connected 
with  the  clergy  as  may  from  time  to  time  arise.*'  But  "this  fund  not  being  immediately 
available  for  all  these  benevolent  purposes,  it  is  contemplated  to  anticipate  one  of  its 
chief  objects  by  ins.  the  lives  of  necessitous  clergymen,  and  enabling  congregations  to  do 
so,  or  otherwise  providing  for  them,  at  a  reduced prem.''^ 

The  peculiar  advantages  thus  accruing  to  the  clergy  will,  it  is  confidently  hoped,  induce  them  to 
exert  their  salutary  influence  to  promote  these  charitable  objects,  that  by  their  co-operation  the  Co. 
may  have  the  means  of  diffusing  more  widely  the  boon  offered  to  their  less  fortunate  but  deserving 
brethren.  The  laitv  and  all  those  who  are  attached  to  the  Church,  and  the  benevolent  principles  whic£ 
it  inculcates,  will  doubtless  be  animated  by  the  same  feeling. 

Regarding  foreign  residence  and  travel  there  was  the  following : 

Ins.  may  be  effected  on  the  lives  of  persons  resident  in  aoy  part  of  the  world,  oir  more  moderate 
terms  than  are  generally  charged  by  other  respectable  offices :  but  the  eusured^  not  being  marinert 
by  profession^  may^  without  extra  prem.^  go  abroad  in  time  of  peace  in  a  decked  vessel  to  and  from 
any  place  in  Europe  not  subject  to  the  Quarantine  Laws,  or  affected  by  epidemic  or  endemic  diseases. 

Then  the  following  somewhat  novel  provision :  "  Unopposed  probates  of  the  Diocesan 
Courts  may  be  held  sufhcient  to  entitle  claimants  to  receive  or  recover  the  amount  of  pol. 
without  the  expense  and  delay  of  a  prerogative  probate. "    NeJct,  under  head  of  *  *  Trusts  " : 

The  peculiar  adaptation  of  a  public  co.  to  the  administration  of  trusts,  and  the  preference  it  has 
to  the  agency  of  individuals,  is  now  generally  acknowledged.  The  ample  guarantee  it  offers  for  the 
faithful  and  diligent  discharge  of  those  duties  required  to  cany  out  properly  and  effiectivelx 
*'  testamentary  and  all  other  trusts  "  cheaply  and  securely,  which  are  now  too  frequently  lonr  liti- 

Sated, 'expensively  executed,  and  from  fraud  or  insolvency  not  performed  at  all,  must  recommena  it  as 
le  best  possible  agency  for  bus. 
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This  branch  of  the  proposed  bus.  was  never  entered  upon.  In  the  F.  department, 
"the  residences  and  furniture  of  clergymen"  were  to  be  ins.  lo  p.c.  lower  than  the 
ordinary  rates. 

The  D.  of  Sett,  of  the  Co.  bears  date  2nd  Feb.,  1841.  It  recites  the  arrangement 
with  the  City  of  Land.  Annuity  and  Loan  Co.^  and  confirms  the  same.  It  takes  over  all 
the  engagements  and  liabilities  of  the  C,  of  England  L.  and  F.  Co.  It  sets  out  the 
nature  of  the  bus.  to  be  imdei^aken  by  the  Co.,  which  included  the  "ins.  of  ships  or 
vessels  in  dock,  or  in  any  haven,  port,  or  harbour,  or  against  loss  or  damage  by  fire.  It 
appointed  Mr.  E.  M.  Elderton  SoL  of  the  Co.,  and  Mr.  William  Emmens  its  Sec.  No 
female  qualified  to  vote  at  any  gen.  meeting.  If  shares  of  any  new  cap.  issued  at  prem., 
such  prem.  to  be  carried  to  the  **  Proprietors  Fund.**  The  limit  of  the  sum  to  be  ms.  on 
any  one  life  to  be  left  to  discretion  of  directors  for  the  time  being.  Six  funds  to  be  formed, 
viz.,  "Proprietors  Fund,"  **Fire  Assu.  Fund,"  "Parti.  life  Assu.  Fund,"  "Non-Partl 
Life  Assu.  Fund,"  the  "Trust  Profit  Fund,"  and  the  " Clergy  Fund. "  Separate  and 
distinct  accounts  of  each  of  these  to  be  kept.  Another  fund  is  afterwards  provided  for, 
to  be  called  the  "  Ship  Ins.  Fund,"  but  its  creation  was  optional : 

If  at  any  time  hereafter,  in  pursuance  of  the  power  hereinbefore  for  this  purpose  contained,  the 
objects^  of  the  Co.  shall  be  extended  to  the  ins.  of  ships  a^^ainst  loss  or  damage  d^  sea,  or  other  sea 
risks,  either  in  connexion  with  such  other  bus.  as  is  usually  transacted  by  underwriters  or  otherwise, 
then  in  such  case  and  immediately  thereafter  the  board  of  directors  shall  form  a  seventh  fund,  to  be 
called,  etc. 

This  was  no  doubt  a  very  prudent  power  at  the  tim^ ;  but  a  far  greater  prudence  has 
been  shown  in  never  entering  upon  this  perilous  bus. 

In  1S41  the  Co.  obtained  a  special  Act  of  Pari. — ^  &  5  Vict.  c.  xcii. — An  Act  to 
enable  th£  Church  of  England  L,  andF.  Assu.,  Trust,  and  Annu,  Co,  to  sue  and  de  sued  in 
the  name  of  the  Man.-Director  or  other  Officer  of  the  scud  Co,  This  Co.  is  to  sue  in  the 
name  of  its  Sec.  or  any  Director.  If  any  individual  shareholder  sued,  contributions  to  be 
made  to  him  by  other  shareholders.  The  liability  of  shareholders  is  carefully  defined. 
A  list  of  the  proprietors  is  periodically  enrolled  in  fiie  High  Court  of  Chancery. 

The  D.  of^  Asso.  has  been  altered  by  special  resolutions  on  various  occasions,  viz.  in 
1843,  when  the  operations  of  the  Co.  were  allowed  to  be  extended  "to  such  parts  of  the 
world  beyond  Gl  Brit,  as  to  the  directors  for  the  time  being  may  appear  expedient  or 
proper."  In  1847  the  date  of  ann.  meeting  was  altered'from  March  to  June,  to  enable 
returns  of  Indian  bus.  to  be  included.  In  184.8,  as  to  appointment  of  chairman.  Again, 
same  year,  making  divisions  of  profits  quinquennial  instead  of  septennial,  and  also  pro- 
viding for  provisional  bonus.  In  1853,  as  to  mode  of  dealing  with  proportion  of  profits 
carried  to  "Clergy  Fund"  ;  again,  in  1858,  as  to  same  fund.  In  Sept.  1859  special  powers 
were  obtained  from  proprietors  to  take  over  bus.  of  Schoolmasters  and  General  Assu.  So. 
In  1868  powers  were  taken  to  hold  gen.  meeting  in  April  or  May.  In  187 1  alterations 
were  made  as  to  joint  ownership  of  shares,  also  permitting  investments  to  be  made  in 
other  than  the  stocks  of  Gt.  Brit,  her  Colonies  and  India ;  adso  the  following : 

That  the  granting  of  assu.  on  the  lives  of  clergymen  at  reduced  rates  of  prem.  being  found  of 
greater  general  utility  than  the  maintenance  of  the  present  restricted  **  Clergy  Fund,"  all  rules  and 
regulations  in  the  D.  of  Sett.,  and  in  previous  resolutions  of  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  relating  to  the 
formation  and  maintenance  of  such  fimd,  be  and  are  hereby  r^>ealed  and  rescinded. 

The  present  prosp.  says,  "  Special  grants  are  made  from  the  shareholders'  profits  in  aid 
of  the  prems.  payable  for  clerical  and  scholastic  life  assu.  in  the  proprietary  branch.  This 
arrangement  does  not  therefore  in  any  way  affect  the  profits  divisible  amongst  the  ordinary 
partL  policy-holders." 

In  1 859  the  bus.  of  the  Schoolmasters  and  Genetal  Assu.  So.,  which  was  small,  was  trans, 
to  this  Co.  The  bus.  of  the  Co.  has  been  managed  with  much  prudence  from  the  com- 
mencement, to  which  the  clear-headed  foresight  of  the  manager  contributed  not  a  little. 
It  did  not  very  frequently  become  involved  in  litigation,  yet  it  added  three  leading  cases  to 
our  law-books:  (i)  Elderton  v.  Emmens,  in  which  the  principle  of  hiring,  or  in  other 
words  the  exact  scope  of  appointments  in  D.  of  Sett,  or  under  Art.  of  Asso.,  was 
determined  ;  (2)  the  case  of  ^irk  v.  Emmens — an  Irish  case,  in  which  the  Co.  set  aside 
a  pol.  obtained  by  a  fraudident  statement  of  the  age  of  the  ins.,  notwithstanding  that  "age 
had  been  admitted"  on  the  pol. ;  (3)  Emmens  v.  Lang,  in  which  an  important  question  in 
the  attestation  of  deeds  was  decided. 

In  1868  Mr.  W.  Emmens  retired  from  the  man.  of  the  Co.,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Mr.  Stephen  H.  Enmiens.  At  the  close  of  187 1  the  ann.  income  of  the  Co.  from  prems. 
was  ;f75,779  ;  from  int.  ;f2i,2i5 — total,  jf96,994.     Total  invested  funds,  ;£'509,i48. 

CHURCH  OF  England  Schoolmasters. — This  So.  was  founded  in  1850,  being  enrolled 
under  the  Friendly  Societies  Acts  as  a  provident  inst  It  afterwards  became  the  School- 
masters and  General,  which  see. 

CHURCH  Leases.— The  Episcopal  and  Capitular  Estates  Act  of  1854—17  &  18  Vict.  c. 
116 — ^under  which  the  values  of  life  contingencies  in  connexion  with  Ecclesiastical  Leases 
and  Copyhold  Enfranchisements  are  determined,  excludes  the  use  of  the  Northampton  T. 
of  mort.  (sec.  12),  and  provides  that  no  T.  shall  be  used  ''less  favourable  to  the  expec- 
tation of  life  "  than  that  of  the  English  Life  T.  The  whole  subject  will  be  discussed 
under  Leases  for  Lives. 
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CHURCH  Life  Assu.  So. — A  cow  under  this  title  was  prov.  regis,  on  16th  Feb.,  1S55.     It 
does  not  appear  to  have  got  beyond  that  stage. 

CHURCH  Livings,  Value  of.— See  Advowsons  ;  also  Next  Presentations. 

CHU  RCH  ES  [Parish  and  DLstrict]. — The  repair  of  Churches,  exclusive  of  the  chancel.falls  upon 
the  parishioners ;  and  such  repairs  include  replacement  alter  damage  or  destruction  by  nre, 
whether  the  fire  were  accidental  or  otherwise.  [Ecclesiastical  Benefices.]  In  Lond. 
there  is  a  general  custom  for  the  parishioners  to  repair  the  chancel  as  well  as  the  body  of  the 
church.  Upon  the  churchwardens  falls  the  responsibility  of  protecting  churches  by  fire  ins. 
We  do  not  Imow  how  many  churches  there  are  in  Gt.  Brit,  but  prob.  20,00a  There  was 
and  prob.  still  is  a  widespread  impression  that  churches  are  very  good  risks  from  an  ins. 
point  of  view.  They  have  been  accounted  first-class  risks  even  by  the  F.  offices,  and 
therefore  ins.  at  is,  6d.  p.c.  Of  late  years  thev  have  become  a  very  bad  risk.  Mr. 
Hartung,  the  Fire  Superintendent  of  the  Imperial^  wrote  to  the  TYma  under  date  2Sth 

June,  1872,  as  follows  : 

I  have  ascertained  that  the  average  experience  of  all  Fire  offices  in  the  ins.  of  churches  shows  a  loss 
of  at  least  200  p.c.  on  the  prems.  received  at  is.  6d.  p.c.  Had  the  co.  I  represent  declined  all  proposals 
on  churches,  it  would  have  saved  many  thousands  of  pounds.  In  my  opinion,  as  an  underwriter,  thei« 
is  no  risk  more  underrated  than  that  oPt:hurches. 

This  is  terse  and  to  the  point  One  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  increased  risk  is 
the  now  general  plan  of  heating  churches,  which  is  very  frequently  accomplished  in  a 
clumsy  manner,  viz.  by  brick  pipe,  or  even  iron  flues  carried  close  to  the  woodwork. 

We  have  not  the  materials  for  compiling  a  list  of  churches  burned— say  since  the  Great 
Fire  of  Lond.  —when  100  were  destroyed,  including  St.  Paul's  CathedraL  The  following 
is  only  a  small  contribution,  mostly  recent : 


1795 — St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden. 
1803— Great  Tower  over  Choir  at  West- 
minster Abbey. 
i84i^<^amberwell  Church. 
1852  (?) — Doncaster  Parish  Church. 
i86o^Kilbum  Church,  Maida  Hill. 


1862— Austin  Friars  Ancient  Church. 
1864 — Royal  Savoy  Chapel,  Strand. 
1867 — Croydon  Parish  Church. 
I867--St  Paurs,  Clifton. 
?    — Spitalfields.  [damaged. 

1872— Roof    of     Canterbury    Cathedral 


CHURCHWARDENS. — It  was  a  usual  condition  in  early  F.  ins.  pol.  that  the  insured,  in 
the  event  of  a  loss,  should  supply  a  certificate,  signed  by  the  minister,  churchwardens,  eta, 
of  the  parish  in  which  the -property  was  situate,  that  they  believed  the  loss  to  be  bon&fide* 
We  have  already  quoted  such  a  condition  in  exienso  under  Certificate  of  Loss. 

It  has  been  held  in  several  cases  that  where  it  is  a  condition  of  the  pol.  that  the  church- 
wardens shall  certify  as  to  the  cause  of  the  loss,  this  must  be  strictly  complied  with.  The 
following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  more  prominent  of  these. 

In  OUman  v.  Bewicke  (Man.  of  Sun  F.  office),  before  the  Court  of  Common  Bench  on 
Appeal,  in  1786,  all  the  Judges  pronounced  the  production  to  be  a  condition  precedent. 

In  the  case  oiRoutledge  v.  Burrdl  (Man.  of  Sun  F.  office),  before  the  Courts  in  1789, 
the  condition  was  upheld ;  although  here  it  was  endeavoured  to  be  evaded  by  a  side 
wind,  viz.  that  the  stipulations  did  not  form  part  of  the  policy.    [Conditions  of  Ins.] 

In  the  case  of  Wood  v.  WorsUy  [officer  of  Phanix  Fire],  before  the  Courts  in  1795,  the 
same  question  was  raised  as  in  Routledge  v.  Burtdl^  and  much  in  the  same  form ;  but  the 
point  was  put  to  the  jury  in  the  following  form  : 

Whether  the  production  of^  a  certificate  so  sinied  be  a  condition  precedent  to  a  recovery 
a|r&!*>it  the  insurers  on  the  policy  ?  Or  whether  it  oe  not  sufficient  to  show  that  a  certificate  was 
produced,  and  signed  by  many  reputable  householders  of  the  parish,  and  that  the  minister  and 
churchwardens  being'  applied  to,  without  any  reasotuthle  or  ^rob,  cause,  wrongfully  and  uf^ustly 
rtfusod  to  sign  it. 

It  was  held  by  the  jury  that  the  minister  and  churchwardens  did  so  wrongfully  refuse  ; 
and  a  verdict  was  found  for  the  plaintiff.  But  on  Appeal  in  Error  to  £e  K.B.,  this 
judgment  was  reversed ;  that  Court  holding  the  production  of  the  certificate  to  be  a 
condition  precedent,  and  that  it  was  immaterial  that  the  minister  and  churchwardens 
wrongfully  refused  to  sifi[n  the  certificate.  The  document  must  be  forthcoming,  or  the 
evidence  in  support  of  the  claim  was  incomplete. 

The  condition  is  not  now  generally  inserted  in  F.  poL 

CICERO. — For  supposed  reference  to  Marine  Ins.  by,  see  Marine  Ins.,  Hist.  of. 

CINQUE  Ports. — ^The  five  ports  of  Hastings,  Romney,  Hythe,  Dover,  and  Sandwich. 
They  had  orig.  various  privileges  granted  to  3iem,  as  a  particular  jurisdiction ;  for  instance, 
their  warden  had  the  authority  of  an  admiral  amongst  them,  and  sent  out  writs  in  his  own 
name.  He  was  supreme  admiral  within  his  own  jurisdiction,  without  appeal,  as  from 
other  Admiralty  Courts  [see  5  Elizabeth  c.  5,  1562].  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  was  not  to  be  affected  bv  the  12  Anne,  stat  2,  concerning  Wreck  and  Salvage  [see 
4  Geo.  I.  c.  12  (17 17),  and  20  Geo.  II.  c.  19  (1753)].  Winchelsea  and  Rye  were  after- 
wards added,  and  made  (regardless  of  the  original  signification  of  the  name)  Cinque 
Ports.  By  the  18  &  19  Vict.  c.  48  (1855) —amended  by  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  I  (1857)— all 
iurisdiction  and  authority  of  the  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  and  Constable  of 
Dover  Castle,  in  or  in  relation  to  the  administration  of  justice,  in  actions,  suits,  or  other 
proceedings  in  Law  or  in  Equity,  are  abolished. 

CIRCULATION  (from  ciradus^  a  circle).~*The  flow  of  blood  through  the  heart,  the 
arteries,  and  the  veins. 
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CIRCULATION,  Deaths  from  Diseases  of  the  Organs  of. — These  rank  as  Order  2, 
of  the  Class  of  Local  Diseases,  and  embrace  Pericarditis,  Aneurism,  Heart-disease,  etc., 
in  all  three  enmnerated  forms,  each  of  which  is  spoken  of  under  its  proper  head.  The 
deaths  from  this  Order  in  England  present  very  little  variation,  allowing  for  increase  of 
pop.  In  1858  they  were  16,426  ;  in  1862,  18,709 ;  in  1867,  22,784.  Over  a  period  of 
fifteen  years  ending  1864  they  averaged  824  to  eadi  million  of  the  pop.  living. 

The  deaths  of  1867  were  thus  divided: — males,  ii,2io ;  females,  11,574.  Of  the 
males  50  died  under  i  year,  and  129  under  5  ;  176  between  5  and  10 ;  266  between  20 
and  25  ;  1793  between  45  and  55  ;  2540  between  65  and  75  ;  1130  between  75  and  85  ; 
115  between  85  and  95 ;  and  2  over  ^5.  Of  the  females  55  died  under  I  year,  and  132 
under  5 ;  166  between  5  and  10 ;  328  between  20  and  25 ;  1735  between  4<  and  55  ; 
2738  between  65  and  75  ;  1199  between  75  and  85  ;  loi  between  85  and  95  ;  and  i  over  95. 

CITE." To  refer  to  or  quote  an  authority.  It  is  generally  used  in  a  legii  sense.  In  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  to  "  Cite  "  is  to  summon  to  appear. 

CITIZEN  Assu.  Corp.,  Lim.— This  is  the  new.name  of  the  /^anet  L.,  founded  1866.  The 
change  of  name  was  resolved  upon  at  the  ann.  general  meeting  of  the  Co.  held  15th 
Aug.  1872.  We  shall  give  our  hist,  of  the  Co.  under  its  orig.  name.  It  had  been  pro- 
po^  to  call  the  Co.  the  Defence  Assu.  Corp.,  but  the  above  name  was  preferred. 

CITIZEN  Life. — This  Co.  was  proiected  in  1854,  but  is  not  heard  of  afterwards. 

CITY. — A  town  corporate  is  called  a  City  when  made  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  having  a 
cathedral  church. — Camden,  Cities  were  first  incorporated  A.D.  1079.  The  word  has 
been  only  used  in  England  since  the  Conquest,  when  London  was  called  Limdonburgh, — 
Vincent,  In  the  U.S.  very  small  places  are  called  cities — ^apparently  in  view  of  their 
prob.  future  importance.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject  of  the 
mcreased  mort  arising  from  city  life  as  contrasted  with  country  or  rural  life.  We  shall 
deal  with  the  whole  question  under  Towns.    [Lqndon.] 

CITY  Accident  Ins.  Co.,  Limited,  founded  in  1870,  with  an  authorized  cap.  of  ;f  $0,000^ 
in  shares  of  £\.  This  Co.  was  founded  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the  business  of  the 
Accident  Co.  (No.  i),  with  that  of  the  General  Accident  and  Guarantee  Co. ;  and  having 
successfiilly  accomplished  this,  it,  with  the  assent  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  changed  its  name 
to  the  Accident  Co.  (No  2),  where  we  have  already  spoken  of  it.  This  was  the  only 
means  which  could  be  devised  for  overcoming  a  purely  technical  difficulty,  and  the 
arrangement  was  carried  out  with  the  assent  of  me  Registrar  of  Joint-Stock  Cos. 

CITY  Assurance  Co.,  founded  in  1862,  with  an  authorized  cap.  of  ;£'ioo,ooOy  in  10,000 
shares  of  ^la     The  prosp.  said  : 

The  Co.  IS  based  apon  ;the  proprietanr  principle,  with  a  proyision  in  the  D.  of  Sett,  that  when  a 
given  portion  of  the  profits  set  aside  to  form  a  "  Kedemption  Fund  "  shall  eanal  the  paid-up  cap.,  the 
same  shall  be  paid  off  with  the  Aind  as  a  bonus,  the  Co.  then  to  become  purely  mnt.— ^e  entire  j^rofits 
bein^  reserved  for  the  members  alone.  By  this  arrangement  all  the  preteni  securi^  of  the  proprietary 
cap.  IS  obtained,  whilst  in  the  future,  when  the  cap.  wall  have  been  returned,  it  will  be  afforded  to  an 
equal  degree  by  the  accumulated  prems. 

Pending  such  returns  of  cap.,  the  profits  were  to  be  apportioned  as  follows  ^— one-sixth 
to  shareholders ;  one-sixth  to  redemption  fund ;  and  the  remaining  two-thirds  to  the  poL- 
holders.     Under  '*  Invailid  and  Diseased  Lives  "  we  have  the  following : 

In  cases  of  invalid  and  diseased  lives,  where  an  extra  prem.  mifl[ht  reasonably  be  required,  the 
ordinary  rates  only  are  charged:  subject  to  the  simple  condition,  that  m  the  event  of  a  claim  occurring 
prior  to  the  age  to  which,  as  z.  first-class  life,  the  assured  might  have  been  expected  to  attain,  such  a 
deduction  be  made  from  the  sum  assured  as  snail  be  equal  to  the  extra  prem.  remitted. 

This  was  in  point  of  fact  Black's  plan.    [Diseased  Lives,  Ins.  of.]    Half-credit  pol. 


The  founder  of  the  Co.  was  Mr.  William  Howell  Preston ;  its  Sec.  Mr.  John  H. 
Evens.     In  the  first  year  of  its  existence  it  took  over  the  bus.  of  Public  L.     In  1 87 1  the 
Co.  passed  into  voluntary  liq.,  Mr.  Fred.  Hamilton' being  appointed  Liquidator. 
CITY  AND  County  Life  and  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  founded  in  1863,  with  an  authorized  cap.  of 
j£'5oo,ooo,  in  25,000  shares  of  j£'20.    Mr.  Alfred  Wm.  Ray  was  the  founder  of  the  Co., 
and  became  its  Man.    An  earlv  advertisement  said : 

The  Cify  and  County  Assu.  Co.  nas  been  estab.  to  meet  an  increasing  public  necessity  for  F.  Ins.  cos. 
conducted  under  a  less  arbitrary  system  than  that  adopted  hy  the  present  old-estab.  cos.  The  directors 
plei^  themselves  to  a  faix  ana  equitable  adjustment  of  nsk,  without  being  guided  by  the  arbitrary 
tariff  rates  of  the  old  cos.  It  is  intended  to  estab.  offices  in  most  of  the  large  and  important  districts 
where  influential  connexions  are  formed  for  the  Co.  The  operations  of  the  Co.  will  also  be  extended 
to  L.  ins.  .  .  . 

Branches  with  local  boards  were  estab.  in  Manchester  and  in  Belfast 
The  Art.  of  Asso.  (clause  96)  provided  as  follows  .—"The  sum  of  £^S^  being 
I  p.c.  on  the  first  issue  of  shares,  shall  be  paid  to  the  promoters  of  the  Co.  wimin  7  days 
from  the  date  of  allotment  of  shares,  in  consideration  of  their  defraying  all  expenses  what- 
ever up  to  the  time  of  such  allotment,  except  brokerage  on  sale  of  shares.  No  free  shares 
Whatever  are  to  be  alloted.*'  Clause  3  provided  that  *' Alfred  William  Ray,  Esq.,  should 
be  Man.  of  the  Co.  at  a  salary  commencing  at  £600  a  year.'* 

In  the  year  it  was  founded  it  took  over  the  bus.  of  the  World,  which  had  been  founded 
in  1858  b^  Mr.  Ray.    The  City  and  County^  in  add.  to  F.  and  L.,  carried  on  the  bus.  of* 
accident  ma.  and  of  plate-glass  ins.     In   1864  the  accident  branch  was  trans,  to  the 
friend  in  Need,  and  the  plate-glass  branch  to  the  London  and  General, 
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In  1866  the  remaining  portions  of  the  bus.  of  the  Co.  were  trans,  to  the  Empire;  but  oat 
of  that  trans,  arose  some  very  important  litigation,  which  we  must  briefly  review. 

The  art.  of  assa  of  the  City  and  County  contained  a  clause  empowering  the  Directors;, 
with  the  consent  of  an  extraordinary  general  meeting,  "to  trans,  and  sell  the  bus,  of  the 
Co.,  or  purchase  or  amalg.  with  the  bus.  of  any  other  ca  of  a  like  nature."    This  Co. 
sold  itself  to  the  Empire  (by  agreement  dated  Oct  1866),  the  business  of  which  was  to 
purchase  the  bus.  of  other  assu.  cos.  ;  to  carry  on  the  bus.  of  F.  and  L.  assu.,  and  that  of 
a  loan  co. ;  to  guarantee  fidelity ;  to  advance  money  on  houses,  etc.,  and  to  purchase  land. 
Afterwards  the  Empire  Co.,  in  which  the  City  and  County  shareholders  had  taken  shares 
in  exchange  for  those  in  their  orig.  Co.,  came  to  be  wound  up,  and  some  shareholders  of 
the  City  and  County  were  placed  upon  the  list  of  contributories  of  the  amalgamated  cos. 
They  objected,  urging  that  the  sale  or  amalg.  was  invalid,  being  ultra  vires^  the  bos.  not 
being  of  the  like  nature,  and  therefore  that  they  were  shareholders  ki  the  City  and  County 
Co.  only,  which  was  still  in  l^;al  existence.     And  so  the  Court  held,  V.  C.  Wood  re- 
marking that  ^'  it  was  difficult  to  define  exactly  the  meanu^  of  the  term  '  amalgamation.  * 
But,"  he  said,  **•  it  was  not  sufficiently  potent  to  compel  a  shareholder  in  one  co.  to  enter 
upon  all  the  lialMlities  of  another  co.   totally  different  in  its  objects.     It  could  not  make 
a  man  a  partner  in  a  concern  of  the  objects  of  which  he  was  totally  ignorant,  and  which 
he  had  never  consented  to  join.     If  amalgamation  was  to  be  considered  as  meaning  the 
power  of  transferring  the  whole  bus.  of  one  co.  to  another — in  other  words,  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  lesser  co. — in  which  the  shareholders  in  the  one  co.  were  to  be  compelled  to 
participate  in  the  liabilities  of  that  co.,  however  different  their  objects,  it  might  be  con- 
tended that  a  member  of  an  ins.  co.  might  be  compelled,  against  his  will,  to  become  a 
member  of  a  loan,  guarantee,   or  any  other  speculative  co."    An  order  was  made  to 
rectify  the  regi^  of  Uie  amalgamated  co.  by  striking  out  the  names  of  City  and  Cminty 
shareholders  who  had  continuously  declined  to  sanction  the  amalg.  or  accept  the  new 
shares.   This  is  now  regarded  as  a  leading  case  on  this  particular  point.  [Amalgamation.] 
Mr.  Edwin  H.  Galsworthy  is  the  Liq.  of  the  City  and  County. 

CITY  OF  Glasgow  Annuity  and  Endowment  So.,  founded  in  Glasgow  in  1840,  for  the 
purpose  of  granting  annuities  to  widows.  The  asso.  carried  on  bus.  until  about  1853  or 
1854,  when  its  affairs  were  wound  up,  by  either  trans,  the  annuities  to  some  other  co.,  or 
returning  to  the  annuitants  a  surrender  ^ue.    Mr.  S.  Pollock  was  the  Sec.  of  the  So. 

CITY  OF  Glasgow  Life  Assu.   Co. — Founded  in  Glasgow  in   1838,   with  a  cap.  of 

;£'750,ooo^  in  30,000  shares  of  ;£'25.  Cap.  in  1842  limited  to  ;£'6oo,ooo,  in  24,000  shares  of 

;f  25 — £2  for.  paid   TTie  orig.  title  of  the  Co.  was  City  of  Glasgow  L,  Assu,  and  Rev.  Co. 

The  '*  Contract  of  Copartnery,"  under  which  the  Co.  was  nrst  constituted,  dated  2nd 

January,  1839,  sets  forth  as  follows  : 

The  persons  after  named  and  designated  in  the  testing^  clause  hereof,  and  hereto  sabscribin^,  each 
for  himself  or  herself,  and  as  taking  ourden  for  the  person  or  persons  for  whom  they  respectively  subs. 
as  mandatories,  considering  thai  a  L.  assu.  co.  upon  a  broad  and  liberal  basis t  comprising  merchants^ 
landowners f  agriculturists,  capitalists y  and  others y  in  different  parts  of  the  country ^  would  be  highly 
useful  and  advantageous,  Have  resolved,  and  do  now  resolve,  to  unite  and  q^sociate  themselves  into  a 
so.  or  CO.  for  the  purposes  after  mentioned ;  and  in  order  to  secure  the  proper  management  and  con- 
stitution of  the  affairs  thereof,  have  agreed  to  adopt  the  following  rules  and  regulations,  as  the 
principles  on  which  the  same  shall  be  estab.  and  carried  on.  It  is  uerefore  conditioned  and  agreed 
between  the  parties  as  follows : 
x.^  That  the  Co.  hereby  formed  shall  be  known  by  the  name  and  designation  of  the  City  of  Glasgow 

"      "  "     I  be  held  as 

and  to  have 
5  and  endure 
until  dissolved  and  put  an  end  to  in  terms  of  the  provision  hereinafter  expressed,  notwithstanding  the 
death,  bankruptc}r,  or  retirement  of  any  of  the  partners  ;  and  during  the  subsistence  of  ^e  copartnery 
the  saidparties  faithfully  promise  and  oblige  themselves  severally  to  promote  and  advance  the  interests 
of  this  Co.  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  and  ability. 

The  2nd  clause  states  the  object  and  bus.  of  the  Co.  The  3rd  relates  to  the  cap.,  of 
which  the  directors  might  retain  unallotted  any  number  of  shares  they  pleased,  afterwards 
allotting  them  not  belowpar,  and  any  premium  received  thereon  to  be  carried  to  credit 
of  proprietors'  account  The  4th  dause  provided  that  partners  within  one  year  after  their 
admission  were  to  "  effect  and  keep  on  foot  one  or  more  assu.  or  assurances  with  the  Co., 
either  on  his  or  her  own  life,  or  on  the  life  or  lives  of  one  or  more  approved  nominee  or 
nominees,  to  an  amount  of  not  less  than  £\o  sterling  for  every  4  shares  of  the  stock  subs, 
by  each  when  40  or  more  shares  are  held,  and  to  the  extent  of  ;£'ioo  stg.  when  the 
partner  holds  fewer  than  40  shares,  or  shall  procure  one  or  more  approved  substitutes,'* 
who  should  effect  such  ins.,  ''or  that  every  orig.  and  future  partner  of  the  Co.  shall 
transact  such  other  bus.  with  the  Co.  as  shall  in  the  opinion  of  the  ordinary  directors 
produce  an  equal  amount  of  profit  to  what  would  have  been  derived  by  the  said  Co.  had 
an  assurance  been  effected  as  above  specified.''  In  default  to  pay  a  penalty  of  such  an 
amount  as  should  be  likely  to  enforce  observance.  Partners  should  have  right  of  profits 
and  be  liable  for  losses  in  proportion  to  shares  held  (c.  8).  Partners  may  sell  their  shares, 
after  offering  them  to  the  Co.,  directors  to  have  8  days  to  accept  or  decline  purchase  (c.  9). 
Partners  becoming  bankrupt  to  cease  to  be  partners  (c.  11).  Assigner  and  assignee  bodi 
liable  for  calls  (c.  14)'.  Partners  disposing  of  their  shares  according  to  the  regiuations  of 
the  Co.  to  be  relieved  of  all  subsequent  obligations  (c  17).  Partners  holding  less  than 
10  shares  to  have  no  vote,  then  sliding  scale — 10  shares  i  vote,  300  shares  10  votes  (c.  20). 
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Directors  to  have  power  to  appoint  a  governor,  deputy-governor,  and  extraordinary  direc- 
tors :  qualification  of  ordinary  directors  loo  shares :  annual  remuneration  of  entire  board 
not  to  exceed  ;f 500  (c.  22).  Three  directors  fo  go  out  annually  (c.  23).  Directors  to 
supply  interim  vacancies  (c.  24).  Directors  to  appoint  manager  and  other  officers  (c.26). 

Regarding  the  sale  of  shares  offered  under  power  already  named,  when  the  shares 
offered  are  20  or  more  in  number,  notice  to  be  given  in  the  Glasgow  newspapers  for  at 
least  3  weeks  of  intended  sale.  **The  directors  to  fix  the  time  and  place,  when  and 
where  the  roup  or  sale  shall  be  made,  to  regulate  the  prices  at  which  the  shares  shall  be 
set  up,  and  to  lower  the  same  if  they  shall  think  proper  ;  to  adjourn  the  sale  from  time 
to  time ;  to  receive  and  discharge  the  prices  ;  and  to  assign  and  conv^  the  shares  to  the 
purchaser,"  etc.  (c.  29).     The  directors  may  purchase  diares  for  behoof^of  Co.  (c.  30). 

The  following  funds  were  to  be  opened  and  kept — **  The  Proprietors'  Account,"  "The 
Assurance  Account,"  "The  Annuity  Account,"  "The  Endowment  Account,"  "The  Re- 
versionary Account,"  and  "The  Accumulation  Account"  The  books  to  be  balanced 
yearly,  and  a  state  of  the  Co.'s  afiiairs  and  valuation  of  the  shares  to  be  laid  before  the 
ann.  gen.  meeting.  The  gen.  meeting  may  appoint  a  private  committee  to  report  upon 
state  of  affairs  (c  32).  During  the  first  year  no  dividend  was  to  be  paid  ;  but  the  interest 
and  profit,  "after  defraying  the  expenses  attending  the  first  year,  to  be  retained  to  answer 

contingencies."    Then : 

It  is  nereby  provided  and  declared,  that  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  the  ordinary  directors  to  make 
such  regulations  as  they  may  think  fit  for  the  i>urpose  of  allowing  persons  who  shall  effect  pol.  to 
parti,  in  the  profits  auising  from  the  class  of  bus.  in  which  they  may  Se  respectively  concerned,  and  that 
to  such  extent,  abd  upon  such  terms  and  conditions,  as  the  ordinary  directors  may  from  time  to 
time  think  proper  for  encouraging  the  bus.  of  this  Co.  (sec.  33). 

[It  had  in  the  first  instance  been  intended  that  the  Co.  should  be  strictly  proprietary ; 
but  this  idea  was  abandoned.] 

All  disputes  to  be  settled  by  arbitration  (c.  35).  Provisions  as  to  mode  in  which  Co. 
may  be  wound  up  (c.  37,  38).    Then  a  nice  little  piece  of  Scotch  law.  viz. : 

39.  That  the  parties  hereto,  and  their  heirs  and  successors,  shall  be  bound  and  obliged  to  fulfil, 
perform,  and  observe  their  respective  parts  of  the  present  contract,  and  to  abide  by  and  implement 
the  other  regulations  and  bye-laws  of  thfe  Co.  in  force  for  the  time,  in  the  whole  clauses  and  articles 
thereof,  with  good  faith,  and  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  same,  and  that  under 
the  penalty  of  ;^zo  sterling  for  each  share  holdea  by  them  for  the  time,  to  be  paid  by  each  of  the 
partners  failing  to  the  manager  for  the  Co.'s  behoof,  over  and  above  performance  y  and  each  of  the 
parties  hereby  assigns  to  the  Co.  and  to  the  ordinary  directors  for  the  time  being,  his  whole  shares  of 
the  capital  stock,  and  of  the  profits  thereon  accruing,  in  further  security  of  his  punctual  performance 
and  ODscrvance  of  the  premises,  and  for  enabling  the  ordinary  directors,  if  at  any  time  necessaiy, 
under  the  provisions  before  written,  to  sell  and  dispose  thereof,  in  manner  above  directed. 

Again: 
^  And  further  in  reeard  that  b}r  reason  of  the  length  of  this  deed,  and  the  great  number  of  subscrip- 
tions to  be  adhibited  hereto,  it  is  impossible  to  procure  one  sheet  of  paper  or  vellum  large  enough  to 
contain  the  whole  of  this  contract,  together  with  the  said  subs,  hereto,  it  therefore  becomes  necessary 
that  various  sheets  shall  be  joined  together ;  and  in  regard  it  is  equally  impossible  to  leave  sufficient 
room  for  all  the  parties  to  subs,  the  joinings  of  the  said  several  sheets  upon  which  these  presents  are 
engrossed,  it  is  tnerefore  agreed  by  the  whole  partners  contracting,  and  hereto  subscribing,  that  .  .  . 
two  of  their  number  shall  be  authorized^  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  accordingly,  to  sign  the 
joinings  of  said  sheets,  and  of  those  on  which  the  testing  clause  and  the  yubs.may  yet  be  written,  upon 
the  margin,  which  it  is  hereby  declared  shall  be  of  equal  validity  knd  sufficient  as  if  the  same  had  been 
signed  by  all  and  such  of  the  parties  hereunto,  any  law  or  practice  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding 

(c.  4i)- 
And  Lastly. — ^The  whole  parties  snbs.^  consent  to  the  registration  hereof,  and  of  the  several 

mandates  alluded  to  in  the  course  hereof,  in  the  Books  of  Council  and  Session,  or  others  competent, 

therein  to  remain  for  preservation,  and,  if  necessary,  that  all  execution  pass  against  them  and  their 

means  and  estate,  and  against  the  means  and  estates  of  the  cos.  who  are  parties  hereto^  and  that  on  a 

charp^e  of  six  days  in  common  form ;  and  for  that  purpose  they  constitute  .   .   .  their  procurators. 

In  witness  whereof,  etc.,  etc. 

It  will  be  seen  that  some  of  the  preceding  provisions  are  modified  by  the  special  Acts 
about  to  be  noticed. 

An  early  prosp.  announced  a  **  special  feature,"  viz. — "This  principle  is  that  if  a  party 
has  contributed  to  the  profits  by  payment  of  a  larger  prem.  than  is  found  eventually  to 
have  been  required,  he  shall  receive  his  proper  share  of^  the  profits  thence  arising,  at  the 
earliest  possible  period  after  it  has  been  ascertained  that  he  has  made  an  over-payment." 
We  believe  no  necessity  now  exists  for  such  special  mode  of  treatment. 

In  1S42  the  Co.  obtained  a  special  Act  of  Pari. — 5  Vict,  (session  2)  c.  Ixv. — An  Act  to 
enable  the  City  of  Glasgow  Life  Assu,  and  Rev.  Co.  to  site  and  be  sued ;  and  for  other 
purposes  r dating  to  the  said  Co.  The  Act  received  the  Royal  Assent  1 8th  June,  1842.  It 
recites  the  preceding  D.  of  Copartnery,  and  provides  that  the  Co.  may  sue  and  be  sued 
in  the  name  of  the  Man.  In  case  of  any  action  being  brought  against  any  shareholder, 
notice  was  also  to  be  given  to  the  Co.  (sec  iv).  Individual  shareholders  to  be  re- 
imbursed by  contributions  from  other  shareholders.  The  property  of  the  Co.  was  vested 
in  trustees.  Cap.  restricted  to  ;f  600,000.  The  fines  on  shareholders  for  not  insuring  were 
dispensed  with.  The  three  directors  going  out  of  office  ann.  were  not  to  be  eligible  for 
re-election  for  at  least  one  vear.  The  Act  was  not  to  have  the  effect  of  incorporating  Co., 
nor  of  exempting  it  from  the  provisions  of  any  general  Act  relating  to  ins.  asso.  At  this 
date  Mr.  W.  Dalglish  was  Man.  of  the  Co. ;  Mr.  Archibald  Borthwick,  Act 

In  1845  the  Co.  commenced  bus.  in  Lond.  ;  in  1847  it  took  over  the  bus.  of  the 
Mutual  Accumulation^  which  was  very  small — 25  endowments  only. 
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In  1 86 1  the  Co.  obtained  a  special  Act  of  Incorpw,  yiz.  24  &  25  Vict,  c  cxlv. — Am 
Act  to  Incorp.  the  City  of  dasgcw  Assu.  Co^  and/or  other  Pttrposei,  The  Act  recites  tbe 
D.  of  Copartnery,  and  die  previous  Act,  which  latter  it  repealed.  Sec  4declaies  the  Co. 
and  the  present  and  all  sncceedine  shareholders  therein  : 

United  and  incorp.  into  one  body  politic  and  corporate  by  the  name  of  the  Ci^  of  Glatgom  L>.  Aaan. 
Co. ;  and  by  that  name  shall  have  perpetual  succession,  with  a  common  seal,  with  power  to  (diange  or 
renew  the  same  from  time  to  time ;  and  shall  be  entitled  to  purchase,  hol^  or  convey  lands,  and  to 
carrpr  on  their  bus.  in  all  its  branches,  with  and  under  the  conditions  and  provisions  and  powers  and 
privileres  hereinafter  specified ;  and  the  Co.  shall  continue  so  incorp.  until  dissolved  and  tbo  »Saxc% 
thereof  wound  up,  as  provided  by  the  contract  of  copartnery  before  recited. 

But  the  liability  of  shareholders  was  to  continue  the  same  as  if  the  Co.  was  not  incorp. 
(sec  5) ;  ins.  by  shareholders  dispensed  with  (sec  18) ;  ann.  gen.  meeting  to  be  held 
last  Tuesday  in  April  (sec  23) ;  shareholders  and  poL -holders  may  sue  and  be  saed 
(sec  42) ;  Co.  subject  to  Superior  Courts  in  England  and  Ireland  (sec  43) ;  a  provision 
in  sec  48  is  special  and  exceptional : 

.  .  .^  And  where  any  sum  of  monejr  shall  be  payable  by  the  Co.  under  any  pol.  or  oblintioii,  or 
otherwise,  to  the  heirs,  executors,  administrators^  or  assigns  of  any  person  deceased,  the  tiue  of  sadi 
heirs,  executors,  or  a<uninistrators  shall  be  sufficiently  estab.  by  production  of  any  probate  of  the  will 
of  the  deceased,  or  letters  of  administration  of  his  estate^  whether  obtained  in  angloHd,  Ireland^  in 
the  E€ui  InduSf  or  Her  Majesty's  CotoHtes  or  Dependencies  abroad,  or  by  production  of  any  testament 
testamentary,  or  testament  dative  or  confirmation  ex  pede  in  Scotland,  and  that,  in  whatever  conntnr 
•uch  pol.  may  have  been  issued,  or  such  sums  be  paid,  or  the  party  so  ayine  may  have  been  domiciled. 

The  Co.  is  not  bound  to  regard  trusts  (sec.  49) ;  disputes  to  be  settled  by  arbitration 
(sec  50) ;  contract  of  copartnery  and  bye-laws  to  remain  valid  (sec  51) ;  Ca  not  exempt 
fipom  prov.  of  any  Aiture  Act  affecting  ins.  assa  (sec  52).  In  the  schedule  are  a  number  of 
forms  to  be  used  by  the  Co. 

Mr.  Walkinshaw  succeeded  Mr.  Dalglish  in  the  man. ,  and  held  that  position  down  to  1863. 

The  man.  of  the  Co.  is,  and  always  has  been,  sound  and  successful  The  profits  are 
ascertained  and  divided  errm  five  years.  The  bonus  is  allocated  upon  the  sum  ins.,  and 
all  existing  bonuses  previous^  declared.  An  intermediate  bonus  is  declared  upon  poL  of 
five  years  standing  and  upwards.  Bonus  add.  on  pol.  of  20  years'  standing  may  "be 
applied  to  make  the  sum  in  the  poL  payable  during  the  lifetime  of  the  assu.,  if  he  attains 
an  age  which  will  be  fixed  by  the  amount  of  rev.  I^nefits  surrendered."  In  the  matter  of 
foreign  travel  and  residence,  the  features  are  remarkably  liberal  [Foreign  Travel  and 
Residence.]  All  poL  indisputable  after  five  years'  duration,  and  satisfiu:toxy  proof  of 
age  furnished.  Fixel  minimum  surrender  values  given  after  three  ann.  prems.  paid ;  or 
"free  pol."  given  for  equivalent  amount. 

The  ann.  revenue  of  the  Co.  is  upwards  of  ;£'i6o,ooo ;  the  existing  ins.  in  force,  1872, 
amounted  to  jf  4,201,836.    The  life  fund  (exclusive  of  jf  60,000  paid-up  cap.)  amounted  to 

;f  586,930- 
The  Man.  and  Act  of  the  Co.  is  Mr.  Andrew  H.  Tumbull ;  the  Sec  Mr.  George 

Gray.     The  Lond.  Sec  Mr.  F.  F.  Elderton.    The  Co.  is  in  eveiy  respect  first  dass. 

CITY  OF  London  Annuity  and  Loan  Co.,  founded  in  1839,  with  an  authorized  cap.  of 

jf  500,000,  which  was  announced  to  be  *<  fully  subs."    The  orig.  prosp.  said  : 

The  objects  of  this  inst.  are  to  grant  adeanate  rates  of  annu.  to  i»arties  disposed  to  invest  their 
surplus  cap.  in  this  manner,  and  to  ofiier  to  otners  the  means  of  obtaining  a  provision  at  an  advanced 
age,  on  fair  and  reasonable  terms.  In  the  one  case  the  Co.  affords  to  persons  unconnected  with^  ot 
retiring  from  trade,  one  of  the  best  possible  modes  of  securing  a  competency  for  the  remainder  of  lifis ; 
and  in  the  other  case  it  presents  to  the  public  a  new  system  of  assu.,  of  which  the  benefit,  in  etudk. 
case,  ts  not  to  be  enjojrea  by  others,  after  the  death  of  the  subscriber,  but  by  the  subscriber  himself 
at  that  period  of  life  when  it  is  evident  that  it  will  be  most  serviceable,  even  if  it  do  not  become 
necessary. 

It  was  stated,  "The  rates  of  this  Co.  have  been  deduced  firom  the  most  correct  modem 
obs.  of  the  decrements  of  human  life  (both  male  and  female),  combined  with  the  most 
exact  and  extensive  experience  in  the  fluctuations  of  the  rate  of  int.'*  It  was  further 
stated,  "The  funds  of  tnis  inst.  are  invested  in  loans  on  well-secured  life  interests  and 
reversions."  The  following  "comparative  T.  exhibiting  the  rates  allowed  by  the  COb 
for  each  £100  sunk,  and  comparing  them  with  those  allowed  by  Gov.  and  when  the 
price  of  3  p.  c  consols  is  90  ": — 


BiALB. 

1 
f 

Fbhalb. 

Age. 

City  of  Loud, 
rate. 

Gov.  rate. 

Excess  beyond 
Gov.  rate. 

1  City  of  Lond. 
1           rate. 

Go9.  rate. 

Excess  beyond 
Gov.  rate. 

30 

£l    6    I 

£%    9    I 
6    I  10 

£1   17     0 

£7    I    0 

£S    I    8 

£1  19    4 

40 

7  17    4 

8  19    2 

I  15    6 

2  10  7 

893 

089 

I   19     0 

50 

1  I  1 

I  II    9 

206 

55 

9  16    7 
II    0    8 

I    9  II 

9    7    4- 

Z    3    4 
8    3    7 

2     0  10 

66 

9  10    0 

I  10    8 

10     4  10 

213 

65 

12  14    3 

II    5    5 

I    8  10 

II  13    5 

9  13    2 

203 

70 

15    2    4 
18  13    I 

13  13    6 

I    8  10 

13  13  II 

II  15  10 

I    8    I 

75 

17    I  II 

I  II    2 

16  12    9 

14  15    7 

I  17    2 

Mr.  Naylor  was  the  founder  of  this  Co,,  but  it  had  not  been  in  operation  many  months, 
when,  on  the  formation  of  the  Church  of  England  L.  and  F.  office  in  1840,  it  was  pro- 
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posed  that  its  bus.. should  be  absorbed  into  this  new  Co.,  and  the  arrangement  was 
carried  out,  as  already  set  forth  in  our  hist,  of  that  Co. 

CITY  OF  London  Fire. — A  co.  under  this  title  was  projected  in  1861,  soon  after  the 
great  fire  in  Tooley  St.,  and  when  considerable  excitement  prevailed  in  the  City  r^;arding 
the  prems.  for  mercantile  risks,  which  had  been  suddenly  and  largely  increased  m  con- 
sequence of  that  calamity.  Mr.  Stephen  Sleigh  was  the  promoter  of  the  Co.,  apparently 
under  the  patronage  of  Mr.  Wm.  Henry  Pee^  the  well-known  tea  and  coffee  merchant. 
This  project  afterwards  merged  into  the  Cemmercial  UnwHy  which  was  set  on  foot  a  few 
days  later. 

CITY  OF  London  and  General  Firb  and  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Lim.,  projected  in  1863, 
with  a  cap.  of  ;£'i,ooo,ooo,  in  20,000  shares  of  ;f  50.  Mr.  A.  H.  Gunn  was  the  promoter 
of  the  C0.4  which  was  dissolved  almost  before  it  was  created,  under  the  following  circum- 
stances. The  shares  of  the  Co. ,  when  the  project  was  first  put  on  the  market,  were '  *  beared  " ' 
considerably.  The  promoters,  by  way  of  retaliation,  took  steps  to  improve  the  market. 
A  reaction  set  in,  and  the  shares  came  to  be  quoted  at  a  considerable  prem.  The  applications 
immediatelv  became  very  numerous,  reaching  in  the  aggregate  23, 182,  against  which, 
however,  the  directors  only  allotted  13,652.  By  this  means  many  of  those  who  had 
sold  the  shares  on  a  speculative  account  got  none  allotted,  and  had  to  go  into  the  market 
to  purchase  shares  for  delivery.  This  caused  the  price  still  further  to  advance,  until  at 
length  the  prem.  reached  £$  on  shares  having  ^  i  paid  by  way  of  deposit,  or  in  other 
words,  the  shares  reached  500  p.c.  prem.  A  Mr.  Jamieson,  of  Aberdeen,  had  been  called 
in  to  work  the  market  into  this  form,  and  he  became  somewhat  rapacious  in  his  demands 
upon  the  promoters.  They  did  not  comply,  and  he  took  some  action  by  applying  for 
a  summons  against  the  promoters,  which  however  he  did  not  obtain.  But  enough 
transpired  to  give  the  *' bears'*  a  hope  of  escaping  from  the  dilemma  in  which  they 
found  themselves.  They  initiated  cnminal  proceedings  against  the  directors  and  pro- 
moters. The  directors  backed  out,  and  left  tne  fighting  with  the  promoters.  Mr.  Gunn 
made  a  vigorous  resistance.    He  pub.  a  "  Statement,"  m  which  there  occurs  this  passage : 

Specniation  had  taken  place  to  a  l^rre  extent  in  oar  shares.  Our  stock  was  rising:,  s^nd  on  some  of 
the  operators  who  had  contracted  to  sell  and  deliver  the  fulfilment  of  their  engagement  on  the  settling 
day  would  have  inflicted  severe,  perhaps  ruinous,  loss.  It  became  a  matter  of  fife  or  death,  of  bank- 
ruptcy or  solvency,  with  some  of^them,  whether  the  settlement  could  or  could  not  be  deferred.  It  was 
their  interest  to  put  it  ofiF--to  put  it  on  if  they  could  for  ever.  There  were  others  rowing  in  the  same 
boat  whom  it  might  not  ruin,  out  unpleasantly  mulct'-^men  of  influence  and  accrediteafor  wealth — 
men  of  financial  and  official  position  in  the  City. 

There  is  no  doubt  this  is  a  true  picture.  The  large  attendance  of  City  magistrates  at 
the  hearing,  and  the  commotion  among  them,  led  careful  observers  to  remark  that  they 
did  not  seem  to  be  all  there  for  the  purposes  of  justice.  In  the  end  it  was  announced 
that  the  Co.  would  be  dissolved,  and  that  consequently  there  would  be  no  allotment  of 
shares.  This  appeared  exactlv  to  suit  the  views  of  the  more  clamorous,  and  so  the 
embryo  co.  disappeared  from  the  scene. 
CITY  OF  London  Life  Assu.  So.,  founded  in  1845,  with  an  authorized  cap.  of  ;f  250,000, 
in  5000  shares  of  £^Q,  *'for  general  assu.  on  lives  and  survivorships,  tne  purchase  and 
grant  of  annu.,  the  purchase  of  life  interests  and  reversions,  endow,  for  widows  and  children, 
KMUis  and  accumulative  and  self-protecting  assu."  The  greater  portion  of  the  cap.  was 
subs.    The  orig.  prosp.  said : 

The  Ciiy  of  Land,  L.  Assu.  So.  has  been  estab.  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  all  the  advantages  pre- 
sented by  ouer  L.  assu.  offices,  with  certain  plans  of  a  i>eculiar  nature,  of  mut.  interest  to  the  assurer 
and  the  assured ;  and,  with  a  view  of  affording  fiacilities  in  every  department  of  bus.j  upon  principles  ~' 
true  economy,  limited  only  by  a  strict  regard  to  security.  .  .  .  Among  the  peculiarities  of  the  sjrstt 
adopted  by  this  office  are :  zst.  A  computation  of  prems.^  founded  not  upon  local,  impKerfeotf 
theoretical  data,  but  upon  the  actual  experience  of  a  considerable  majority^  of  the  most  iini^rtant 
offices  in  existence ;  and  a  graduation  of  charges  for  management,  etc.,  equitably  adjusted  to  every 
a|fe.  .  .  .  4U1.  A  new  and  valuable  extension  of  the  principle  of  L.  assu.,  by  which  deposits  ar^  made 
either  suitable  for  an  assu.,  or  may  be  reclaimed  at  any  period. 

Among  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  assured  are :  z.  A  full  proportion  of  the  profits  of  the  office, 
by  the  mutually  assured  ;  and  a  parti,  with  the  proprietors  generally  in  their  control  over  the  manage- 
ment, a.  A  commutation  of  the  prospective  benefits  of  the  mat.  branch,  effected  by  a  proportionate 
reduction  of  the  rates  in  the  proprietary  scale  of  prems.  .  .  . 

General  Feaium, — ^Afier  a  proportionate  contribution  towards  the  int.  upon  the  subs.  cap.  and  the 
general  charges  of  the  estab.,  tne  whole  of  the  profits  arising  from  the  mut.  assu.  will  be  triennially 
dirided,  after  the  first  3  years,  among  the  assu.  m  that  department.  All  other  profits  ;to  be  added  in 
completion  of  subs.  cap.  Foreigli  uves  assu.  and  annu.  granted  to  foreigners  under  special  con- 
tracts. •  .  • 

There  was  to  be  a  fund,  "under  suitable  rmilations,  raised  in  accordance  with  a  distinct 
set  of  T.,  for  the  benefit  of  the  widows  and  children  of  naval  and  military  officers,  and  of 
clerks  in  government  and  municipal  offices."  A  later  prosp.  announced  "self-protecting 
assurance  "  and  "  indisputable  pol." 

In  the  first  instance,  Mr.  Rainbow  was  Consulting  Act ;  afterwards  Mr.  G.  J.  Farrance. 
Mr.  Edward  Frederick  Leeks  was  Sec.  of  the  Co.  The  bus.  of  the  Co.  was  very  limited  in 
its  early  years.  It  reported  one  death  from  cholera  in  1S49,  ins.  for  £1000,  At  the  end  of 
1 85 1  the  total  insurances  on  the  books  amounted  to  ;^265,827,  yielding  in  prems.  ^^9235. 
In  1852  a  bonus  was  declared  equivalent  to  20  p.c.  cash  on  the  prems.  paid  on  poL  of  5 
years*  standing.     The  total  pol.  issued  up  to  that  date  were  1041,  ins.  ^  383, 578. 
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In  185 1  the  Co.  took  over  the  bos.  of  the  Peoples  L.  ;  in  1853  the  bus.  of  the  County 
Mutual;  in  1856  the  bus.  of  the  Deposit  and  General^  and  also  the  bus.  of  the  ProUstanl 
L.  In  1857  the  bus.  of  the  Absolute^  and  also  that  of  the  Observer,  In  1858  it  took 
over  the  bus.  of  the  Achilles,  In  1859  its  entire  bus.  was  trans,  to  the  Ea^.  It  was 
most  fortunate  for  the  pol. -holders  of  these  united  offices  to  find  themselves  ultimately 
enjoying  the  advantages  of  such  a  solid  and  advantageous  asso.  This  was  one  of  the  first  of 
the  modem  offices  wMch  commenced  to  acquire  the  bus.  of  other  cos.  by  amalg.  or  purchase. 

CITY  OF  London  Loan,  Annuity,  and  General  Ins.  Co. — A  Co.  under  this  title  was 
projected  in  1845 — the  same  year  that  the  City  of  Lond.  Life  was  founded.  We  presume 
that  it  was  the  rival  counterpart,  which  nearly  always  appears,  and  is  generally  the  result 
•  either  of  a  split  between  promoters  or  of  a  traitor  in  tne  camp.  Sometimes  promoters 
themselves  regis,  a  similar  name  under  which  they  intend  to  trade,  with  a  view  of  securing 
a  complete  monopoly  in  the  title  of  their  enterprise. 

CITY  OF  Manchester  Investment  Co.  was  projected  in  Manchester  in  1855,  for  grant- 
ing loans  in  connexion  with  life  ins.  -It  never  reached  the  stage  of  having  any  money  to 
lend ;  and — ^being  unable  to  borrow  any — ^fell  through ! 

CITY  AND  Provincial  Ins.  Co.— A  project  under  this  title  was  r^;is.  in  1 861.  We  believe 
it  had  been  previously  regis,  as  the  Britannia  F.  The  promoter  was  Mr.  Alfred  T.  Jay. 
It  did  not  go  forward. 

CIVIL  stands  for  the  opposite  of  anything  military,  political,  ecclesiastical,  or  criminal. 

CIVIL  Commotion. — An  insurrection  or  tumultuous  rising  of  the  people  for  the  purposes  of 
specific  or  general  mischief,  but  falling  short  of  rebellion  to  overthrow  the  government 

It  is  a  usual  condition  in  F.  pols. — and  a  prudent  and  necessary  one— ^hat  the  office 
shall  not  be  liable  for  loss  occasioned  by  Civil  Commotion,  riots  c^c.  Owners  of  property, 
however,  are  not  left  without  a  remedy  in  such  cases ;  this  remedy  is  against  the  Hundred 
in  which  the  outbreak  shall  arise.  The  liability  of  the  Hundred  for  damage  done  to 
property  is  very  ancient,  and  may  be  traced  back  to  the  time  when  every  community  was 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  its  members.  It  was  bound  to  maintain  its  own  peace ;  and  if 
it  failed  to  do  so,  it  was  punished  for  its  default  by  being  compelled  to  compensate  the 
damage  done  by  those  whom  it  could  not,  or  would  not,  put  down. 

The  early  riot  acts  embodied  legislation  upon  this  subject — especially  that  of  1 7 14 —the 
I  Geo.  I.  Stat.  2,  c.  5.  There  has,  however,  been  some  modem  l^slation  upon  the 
subject,  and  there  are  also  several  important  cases  in  the  law-books. 

In  1726  the  Sun  F.  office  introduced  into  its  conditions  of  fire  ins.  the  following  words : 
''  No  loss  or  damage  to  be  paid  on  fire  happening  by  any  invasion,  foreign  enemy,  Ciinl 
Commotion f  or  any  military  or  usurped  power  whatever."  Several  other  offices  had  a 
similar  clause,  with  the  exception  of  the  words  '*  Civil  Commotion." 

In  1780  Gordon's  [Lord  George  Gordon]  "No  Popery"  riots  occurred  in  Lond.,  and 
a  considerable  destruction  of  property  took  place.  In  reference  to  the  property  so  de- 
stroyed several  actions  came  before  the  Courts,  which  we  shall  have  to  notice. 

In  the  case  of  Langdale  v.  Mason  and  others  [Managers  of  the  Sun  F.  office],  that  Co. 
was  in  the  same  year  (1780)  sued  under  one  of  its  poT.  for  payment  of  the  sum  ins.  on  a 
house  and  premises  burned  by  the  rioters.  The  Co.  pleaded  its  condition  above  given ;  and 
after  an  able  summing  up  by  Lord  Mansfield,  the  jury  found  for  the  defendants  on  the 
ground  of  the  exemption  in  their  poL 

In  the  case  of  Mason  v.  Sainsbury^  which  came  before  the  King's  Bench  in  1782,  the 
facts  were  as  follows.  It  was  an  action  under  the  Riot  Act  (i  Geo.  I.  c.  5,  s.  6),  to 
recover  damages  sustained  by  the  demolition  of  a  house  in  the  riots  of  1780.  There  was 
a  verdict  for  the  plaintifi^  with  £,2%<^  damages,  subject  to  the  opinion  of  the  Court  on  a 
case,  which  stated  that  the  plaintiff  had  ins.  the  house  in  the  Hand-in- Hand  Fire  Office, 
which  had  paid  the  loss ;  and  that  this  action  was  brought  against  the  Hundred  in  die 
plaintiff's  name,  and  with  his  consent,  yZ^r  the  ben^  and  indemnity  of  the  ins.  office.  When 
the  case  was  first  heard,  it  was  contended,  for  the  plaintiff,  that  there  were  a  variety  of 
cases  like  the  present  in  which  an  action  might  be  maintained  in  the  name  of  the  person 
originally  interested.  On  its  rehearing  upon  the  points  reserved,  the  question  mainly 
turned  upon  the  one  point,  viz.  whether,  as  the  plaintiff  had  already  received  a  satisfaction, 
this  action  could  be  maintained  against  the  Hundred  on  behalf  of  the  insurers.  The 
Court  was  unanimously  of  opinion  that  such  a  rieht  existed. 

In  the  case  of  Lond,  Assu.  Corp.  v.  Sainsbury^  heard  in  1 783,  the  facts  were  as  follow : 
The  ins.  office,  having  paid  the  insured  the  amount  of  the  loss  sustained  by  him  in  con- 
sequence of  a  demolishing  by  rioters,  sued  the  hundreders  in  their  own  names.  Held,  by 
Lord  Mansfield  and  Mr.  Justice  Buller  (Justices  Willes  and  Ashurst  dissenting),  that  the 
ins,  office  was  not  entitled  to  recover.  This  objection  appears  to  be  only  one  of  form. 
The  insured  had  gone  against  the  county  for  his  entire  losses,  which  were  much  beyond  the 
sum  insured  ;  he  had  recovered  {Langdale  v.  ICennett,  1 781),  except  that  the  jury  deducted 
from  the  total  loss  the  sum  received  firom  the  ins.,  and  thus  left  the  ins.  co.  without 
remedy,  as  a  second  action  could  not  be  maintained. 

We  presume  after  these  decisions  all  the  F.  offices  introduced  the  words  "  Civil 
Commotions  "  into  their  exemptions  from  liability.  We  shall  revert  to  this  subject  under 
Fire  Ins.,  Conditions  of. 
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In  the  case  of  CUirk  v.  the  Inkabiiants  of  the  Hundred  vf  Bly things  before  the  Courts 
in  1823,  the  facts  were  as  follow :  The  owner  of  certain  stacks  of  hay  and  corn,  which 
were  maliciously  set  on  fire,  had  received  the  amount  of  his  loss  from  an  ins.  office. 
But  it  was  Hdd^  by  the  Court,  that  he  might  nevertheless  maintain  an  action  in  his  own 
name  against  the  Hundred  under  the  9  G^.  I.  c.  22. 

This  last-named  case  is  important  as  showing  that  in  cases  of  incendiary  fires  the  ins. 
office  may  fall  back  upon  the  Hundred  for  indemnity.    [Incendiary  Fires.] 

In  1827  the  law  upon  the  subject  was  again  brought  under  statutory  regiilations  by 
7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  31,  wherein  the  liabilihr  of  the  Hundred  is  now  defined,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings regulated.  Sec.  2  enacts  that  if  any  church,  etc.,  or  any  house,  stable,  etc.,  or 
any  building  or  erection  used  in  carrying  on  any  trade  or  manufacture,  etc.,  shall  be 
Jdoniously  demolished^  pulled  down^  or  destroyed^  wholly  or  in  part^  by  any  persons  riotously 
and  tumultuously  assembled  together^  in  every  such  case  the  inhabitants  of  the  hundred, 
wapentake,  ward  or  other  district  in  the  nature  of  a  hundred,  by  whatever  name  it  shall 
be  denominated,  in  which  any  of  the  said  offences  shall  be  committed,  shall  be  liable  to 
yield  full  compensation  to  the  person  or  persons  damnified  by  the  offence,  not  only  for 
the  damage  so  done  to  any  of  the  subjects  hereinbefore  enumerated,  but  also  for  any 
damage  which  may  at  the  same  time  be  done  by  any  such  offenders  to  any  fixture,  or 
furniture,  or  goods  whatsoever,  in  any  diurch,  etc.,  or  house,  etc.,  or  other  buildings  or 
erections  aforesaid. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  this  statute,  the  injured  party  must,  within  seven  days 
from  the  commission  of  the  offence,  go  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  having  jurisdiction 
over  the  place  where  the  offence  ^as  committed,  and  state  upon  oath  the  names  of  the 
offenders,  if  known,  and  submit  to  the  examination  of  such  Justice  touching  the  circum- 
stances of  the  offence,  and  become  bound  in  recognizances  to  prosecute  the  offenders 
when  apprehended.  And  every  such  action  must  be  commenced  within  three  months 
after  the  commission  of  the  offence.  Where  less  than  ;£'30  is  claimed,  the  Justice  may 
hear  and  determine  the  same. 

Process  against  the  Hundred  is  to  be  served  on  the  High  Constable.  If  the  plaintiff 
recovers,  the  Sherifi^  on  receipt  of  the  writ  of  execution,  is  to  make  out  a  warrant 
directing  the  Treasurer  of  the  Cfounty  to  pay  the  amount. 

It  has  been  held  that  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a  riotous  and  tumultuous 
assembly  if  any  one  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  was  terrified ;  and  it  has  been  held  that 
the  banning  to  demolish  a  house,  etc.,  within  the  statute  must  be  such  as  to  satisfy  the 
jury  that  the  ultimate  object  of  the  rioters  was  to  demolish  the  whole  of  it. — Rex  v. 
Ashton, 

The  latest  enactment  upon  the  subject  appears  to  have  been  in  1861 — ^the  24  &  25  Vict. 
c  97  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  vary  from  that  of  1827.  The  Fenian  outrages  of  1867 
and  1868  drew  attention  to  the  law  upon  this  subject,  but  no  fresh  enactments  took  place. 

Plate-glass  ins.  cos.,  cattle  ins.  cos.,  and  carriage  ins.  cos.  should  introduce  into 
their  poT.  conditions  protecting  them  from  the  consequences  of  destruction  and  injury 
by  reason  of  Civil  Commotion,  naval  or  military  operations,  foreign  invasion,  usurped 
power,  etc. 

In  all  those  cases  where  the  insured  have  a  primary  right  against  third  parties  who 
have  been  the  authors  of  the  injury,  either  through  negligence  or  more  culpable  mis- 
conduct, not  amounting  to  felony,  the  insurers,  on  making  good  the  loss,  are  entitled  to 
enforce  the  remedy  of  the  assured,  and  in  their  name  to  recoup  themselves  for  their  ex- 
penditure. The  contract  of  ins.  is  treated  as  an  indemnity,  and  the  insurer  as  a  surety, 
who  is  entitled  to  all  the  remedies  and  securities  of  the  assured,  and  to  stand  in  his  place. 
If  the  insurers  were  first  liable,  payment  by  them  would  be  a  satisfaction,  and  relieve  the 
wrong-doer  ;  but  this  is  not  so,  for  the  latter  is  first  liable.  The  assured  have  indeed  a 
double  remedy :  if  they  pursue  that  against  the  wrong-doer,  and  recover  compensation, 
the  insurers  escape  ;  but  if  they  choose  to  enforce  the  claim  against  the  insurers  in  the 
first  instance,  the  latter  are  entitled  to  use  the  name  of  the  assured  in  an  action  to  recover 
the  money  which  they  have  paid. — Bunyon^  Law  of  Fire  Ins, 
CIVIL  Law. — ^That  rule  of  action  which  every  particular  nation,  commonwealth  or  city 
has  estab.  peculiarly  for  itself — more  properly  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Municipal 
Law.  The  term  '*  Civil  Law"  is  now  more  generally  applied  to  that  which  the  Romans 
compiled  from  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  and  which,  correctly  speaking,  should  be 
called  the  "Roman  Civil  Law." 

Most,  if  not  all,  the  Maritime  Codes  now  existing  were  founded  more  or  less  upon  the 
Roman  Civil  Law.  "  There  being  (says  Sir  Robert  Wiseman,  in  his  Law  of  Laws)  a 
necessity  of  another  law,  besides  the  particular  law  of  each  country,  the  Civil  Law  has 
been  chosen  by  most  foreign  States  ;  because  it  has  from  the  time  of  the  Romans  run 
through  all  nations,  and  has  been  so  generally  applauded,  and  allowed  of  by  all,  that  now 
at  last  it  has  purchased  to  itself  the  honour  to  be  styled  yus  Gentium,  the  law  of  nations, 
or  yus  Commune,  the  common  law  of  all  Europe,  because  it  hath  more  in  it  of  the 
law  of  nature  than  any  other  law  of  man." 

Owing  to  this  common  base,  there  is  a  harmony  in  the  law  of  nations  which  has  tended 
greatly  to  facilitate  commerce,  and  with  commerce  maritime  ins. 
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CIVIL  Service  Miners  and  Gei^raL'  Life  Assu.  Co.,  founded  in  1854,  and  com- 
menced bus.  apparently  in  connexion  ^with  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  Frediold 
Land  So.  ;  but  almost  before  the  aso.  had  commenced  operations,  its  effects  were 
disposed  of  by  the  hammer  of  the  then  well-known  Mr.  Furber— an  auctioneer,  too 
frequently  en£;aged  in  selling  off  the  eflSM:ts  of  unsuccessful  ins.  asso.  The  execation 
creditor  was  the  upholsterer  who  had  supplied  the  office  furniture. 

CIVILIZED  Life. — ^It  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion  how  far  the  refinements  of 
Civilized  Life  tend  either  to  the  multiplication  of  the  human  race,  its  happiness,  or  its 
longevity.  We  do  not  intend  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  these  questions  here,  bat 
content  ourselves  with  the  following  sensible  passage  from  Dr.  Price's  Ubservaiions^  etc  : 

One  of  the  most  obyious  divisions  of  the  state  of  mankind  is  into  the  tvfZ^and  the  cftnZr'se^  state. 
In  the  fonner  man  is  a  creature,  nide,  i^orant,  and  savage,  runninff  about  the  woods,  and  living  by 
hunting,  or  on  the  spontaneous  productions  of  uie  earth.  In  tiiis  state  the  means  of  subsistence  bein^ 
scarce,  and  a  laxig^  quantity  of  ground  necessary  to  support  a  few,  there  can  never  be  any  considerable 
increase.  In  the  latter  state,  man  is  a  creature  fijuea  on  one  spiot,  employing  himself^in  cultivating 
the  ground,  and  enjojring  the  advantages  of  science,  arts,  and  civil  government.  Of  Uiis  last  state 
there  are  many  different  d^frees  or  stages,  from  the  most  simple  to  the  most  refined  and  lazarioos. 
The  first  or  the  simple  stages  of  civilisation  are  those  which  favour  most  the  increase  and  the  hiq>pi- 
ness  of  mankind.  For  in  these  states  agriculture  supplies  plenty  of  the  means  of  subsistence ;  Uie 
blessings  of  a  natural  or  simple  lifie  are  enjoyed ;  property  is  equally  divided ;  the  wants  of  men  are 
few.  and  soon  satisfied ;  and  nimilies  are  easily  provided  for.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  refined  states  of 
civilization  property  is  engrossed,  and  the  natural  equality  of  men  subverted ;  artificial  necessaries 
without  numbctf-  are  created ;  great  towns  propagate  contagion  and  liceotionsness ;  luxury  and  vice 
prevail ;  and  together  with  them  disease,  poverty,  venality,  and  oppression.  And  there  is  a  limit  at 
which,  when  the  corruptions  of  civil  soci^  amve,  all  liberty,  virtue,  and  happiness  must  be  lost,  and 
complete  ruin  follow. 

Those  who  understand  Dr.  Price's  peculiar  views  of  the  degrading  tendencies  of  cities 
will  understand  the  dark  shades  of  tne  preceding  picture.     We  shall  have  to  revert  to 
the  subject  under  Towns,  Life  in. 
CLABONy  C.  B.,  Sec.  of  Law  Rev,  Int.  So,  since  1856. 

CLAIM  [from  the  Latin  clamo,  to  cry  out]. — ^To  ask  as  a  right;  to  demand  as  due;  to 
request  authoritatively ;  to  require ;  to  become  entitled  to  a  tibing ;  to  derive  a  right. 
—  Worcater, 

In  Ins.  the  making  a  ''Claim"  is  technically  understood  as  an  intimation  that  the 
event  or  contingency  insured  against  has  occurred  ;  or  where  several  events  or  contin- 
gencies are  insured  against,  that  at  least  one  of  them  has  occurred.  It  forms  a  necessary 
condition  of  every  ins.  pol.  that  any  claim  made  under  it  shall  be  verified  by  some  pnx^ 
of  the  occurrence  which  gives  rise  to  the  claim.  Some  pol.  state  the  exact  nature  of  the 
proof  to  be  furnished.     Others  only  intimate  that  *'  reasonable  proof"  will  be  required. 

There  are  several  stages  through  which  every  claim  must  pass,  varying  more  or  less 
with  the  nature  of  the  bus.     We  proceed  to  enumerate  these : 

1.  Notice  of  Claim — that  is  notice  by  claimant  to  the  insurer  (underwriter,  or  asso.). 

2.  Proof  of  Claim — that  is  proof  to  be  furnished  by  the  insured  to  insurer. 

3.  Admission  of  CLAiM^—that  is  admission  by  the  insurer  that  the  insured  has  sub- 
stantiated his  claim. 

4.  Payment  of  Claim — the  actual  handing  over  of  the  cash  and  the  receipt  of  the 
proper  discharges  to  the  insurer. 

5.  Resistance  of  Claim— that  is  either  by  lettmg  the  claimant  take  his  course  at  law, 
or  by  the  insurer  giving  notice  of  arbitration. 

We  shall  treat  of  the  subject  as  briefly  and  as  clearly  as  possible  under  each  of  these 
heads. 

(i).  Notice  of  Claim, — It  may  be  r^arded  as  of  the  essence  of  the  contract  of  ins.  that 
timely  notice — that  is  to  say,  that  the  earliest  possible  notice—be  given  to  the  insurer  of  any 
casualty  having  happened  by  which  it  is  supposed  a  claim  has  arisen.  Many  poL  name 
a  specific  time  witnin  which  notice  must  be  senty  or  failihg  sudi  notice  any  benefit 
otherwise  accruing  is  forfeited.  Others  simply  say  "forthwith"  or  "immediately"; 
but  the  intention  is  in  all  cases  the  same,  viz.  that  the  insurer  shall  have  eariy  notice,  in 
order  that  he  may  enter  into  or  upon  such  inquiry  as  he  deems  important  to  his  interests. 

In  the  case  of  Fire  loss,  the  necessity  for  earlv  notice,  in  view  of  salvage,  etc.,  appears 
obvious.  In  Cattle  ins.,  in  Glass  ins.,  in  Hail  ms.,  it  is  equally  obvious.  In  Fidelity  ins. 
time  is  frequently  of  the  utmost  consequence.  But  in  the  case  of  Life  ins.,  and  yet  more 
of  Accident  ins.,  the  injury  resulting  to  the  office  from  delay  can  hardly  be  atoned  for. 
If  the  cause  of  death  requires  to  be  investigated  through  the  aid  of  a  coroner's  inquest; 
that  must  take  place  before  burial ;  and  where  a  post-mortem  becomes  necessary,  that 
also  must  be  made  before  burial,  the  alternative  being  the  unpleasant  one  of  an  appli- 
cation to  the  Sec.  of  State  for  power  to  exhume.  Hoarding  Accident  ins.  more  par- 
ticularly, we  have  already  shown,  under  Cause  of  Death,  some  of  the  reasons  which 
necessitate  prompt  notice.  Even  in  non-fatal  injuries  the  necessity  of  prompt  medical 
advice,  or  special  treatment,  themselves  suggest  the  injurious  consequences  which  may 
arise  from  delay. 

In  the  case  of  Marine  ins.  the  distance  at  which  the  casualty  frequently  happens  inter- 
poses difficulties.  Yet  the  necessity  for  prompt  notice  to  the  underwriter  is  as  great  as  in 
most  of  the  other  classes  of  ins.,  and  in  some  respects  even  more  so,  as  great  injustice 
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ning  prioiity  of  infonnation.  The  early  Marioe 
ii  some  veiy  curious  provUions  with  respect  to 

vasi  importance,  thai  notice  to  an  agent  ii  not 

in  the  case  of  ins.  ssso. 

lumished  in  support  of  a  claim  must  of  necessity 

ins.  Its  form  is  generally  more  or  less  fulljr 
1  n  Sfariiie  ins.  there  is  a  certain  routine  process 
.1:  claim  before  an  average-adjuster.     We  shall 

lie  placed  before  the  average-adjuster  in  a  later 
.:  here,  that,  beyond  the  actual  loss  or  damage, 
to  "  General  Average,"  and  what  comes  under 
.'.ttranties "  of  (he  pol.,  and  the  questions  of 
.donment,"  or  Salvage,  may,  any  or  all,  demand 

inn  of  wilful  or  accidental  origin  ;  nent,  whether 
the  pol,  or  otherwise  ;  also  pioof  of  the  actual 
,iid,  finally,  is  it  a  "  Specific"^  or  an  "Average" 
lis  of  ," Over-insurance,"  "Double  Ins,"  "Civil 

rations  are,  first,  the  actual  "cause  of  death," — 
"concealment"  at  the  time  the  ins.  was  obtained; 
c  ins.  entered  upon  a  prohibited  occupation;  or, 
limits   of  resdence   or    travel.      The    question    of 

.luse  of  death"  is  of  the  most  vital  importance — 

■(  0/  daitk,  and  all  diuaiei  and  personal  in/irmitiet 
■-.  against)  must  be  excluded.     Next,  was  the  insured 

ilions  against  the  risks  of  which  he  insured,  and  no 
:  age"  also  aiises^these  limits  are  generally  from  18 
'i^  of  travel ;  and  also  whether  the  death  has  arisen 

accident,"  or  on  the  "Ocean,"  have  likewise  to  be 


[he  crop,  its  acreage  and  value,  with  perhaps  the 
o  be  the  main  points  involved, 
amount,''  "  time  "  within  which  loss  has  arisen,  the 
1  accuracy"  (if  any),  and  of  collusion,  either  in  the 
linqoeDt,  all  have  to  be  considered  ia  relation  to  the 

the  "value"  are  the  primary  considerations  ;  while 
important  bearing  (in  regard  to  the  office  oblainiw 

.ind  the  lime  within  which  the  damage  has  occurretL 

,il  points. 

i^e     of  accident,  and  the  value,  both  at  time  of  ins. 

lie  main  considerations.     The  cause  of  the  accident, 

•y  the  wrong-doer  ;  the  question  of  value,  in  relation 
It  is  farther  necessary  to  confine  the  repairs  to  the 

>  a.  formal  act  of  the  underwriter  or  of  the  board  of 
:e,  and  which  signilies  that  all  the  required  proofs 
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obtains  a  proper  '*  discharge  "  for  money  paid  under  a  pol.  The  mere  possession  of  a 
pol.  is  no  evidence  of  ownership.  Even  under  "  nomination  poL"  evidence  of  identity  is 
at  least  required.  In  cases  of  assignment  the  production  of  the  pol.,  with  the  deed  of 
assignment,  or  a  duplicate  of  it,  is  usual.  In  the  ordinary  case  of  a  life  pol.,  or  of  a  fatal 
claim  under  an  accident  pol.,  the  probate  of  the  will  containing  any  direction  as  to  the 
pol.,  or  letters  of  administration,  are  lodged  with  the  asso.  for  examination  between 
admission  of  claim  and  time  of  payment  [Assignment  of  Ins.  Pol.]  [Bankruptcy.] 
[Married  Women's  Property  Act.] 

(5).  Resistance  of  Claims. — There  was  at  one  time  existing  a  foolish  sentiment  regarding 
what  is  called  the  "disputing  of  claims ''  by  the  managers  and  directors  of  ins.  officeSb  It 
is  happily  passing  away.  Ins.  is  a  matter  of  contract,  that  contract  being  based  upon  good 
faith.  If  the  underwriters  or  co.  find  that  good  faith  has  not  been  observed,  it  becomes  a 
duty  to  resist.  In  Marine  ins.  fraud  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence ;  but  it  is  often  very  diffi- 
cult of  proof.  In  Fire  ins.  the  proportion  of  claims  more  or  less  fraudulent  is  consider- 
able. In  Accident  ins.  and  in  Cattle  ins.  attempts  at  fraud  in  a  small  way  are  far  too  pre- 
valent. The  ordinary  course  of  resistance  is  simply  refusing  to  pay,  leaving  the  insured 
to  his  legal  remedy.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  is  always  a  wise  course.  Most  pol. 
contain  an  '*  arbitration  clause."  Where  the  question  is  only  one  of  amount,  the  under- 
writers or  CO.  should  take  the  initiative,  and  give  "notice  of  reference."  Where  the 
claim  is  purely  fictitious,  or  fraudulent  in  its  inception,  the  initiative  should  be  taken  by 
the  insurer,  who  is  too  often  placed  at  a  disadvantage  by  allowing  the  insured  to  com- 
mence a  civil  process,  where  a  criminal  one  would  most  apply. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding,  which  embody  the  main  points  of  practice,  from  the 
office  point  of  view,  there  are  some  other  considerations  to  be  regarded  in  dealing  with 
claims.  A  knowledge  of  the  legal  decisions  in  previous  cases  of  a  like  character  is  of  the 
first  importance ;  while  business  aptitude,  discernment,  and  diplomacy  are  very  frequently 
called  into  play,  alike  on  the  part  of  the  "claim  adjuster"  and  the  managers  of  the  office. 
We  shall  deal  with  a  few  of  these  considerations  under  alphabetical  arrangement. 

Accident  Ins, — At  the  close  of  our  HiST.  OF  ACCIDENT  Ins.  we  have  noted  a  few  of 
the  more  important  points  which  have  been  determined  in  cases  which  have  come  before 
the  Courts.  We  need  not  repeat  them  here.  It  is  in  the  common  interest  of  accident 
COS.  to  uphold  those  decisions.  It  is  an  important  feature  in  accident  ins.  that  the  death 
must  take  place  within  a  given  period  (usually  three  months)  after  the  injury.  It  is  a  point 
of  the  first  importance  that  the  co.  provide  its  own  ferms  for  the  insertion  of  details  of 
non-fatal  as  well  as  fatal  injuries  ;  and  that  the  co.  insist  upon  these  being  actually  filled  up 
and  returned  before  any  claim  be  admitted.  It  is  no  hardship  on  a  person  subsisting  on 
the  funds  of  the  co.  to  make  full  and  proper  returns  whenever  required.  Any  attempt  at 
evasion  must  be  regarded  with  great  suspicion.  Twenty  years*  experience  of  this  bus. 
has  shown  the  writer  that  whenever  there  is  any  irregularity  about  the  notice  of  injury  or 
death  reaching  the  office^  there  is  also  some  irregularity  about  the  claim  itself 

Where  the  claimants  are  entitled  to  compensation  for  non-fatal  injuries,  the  difficulty 

of  obtaining  completely  satisfactory  evidence  is  sometimes  very  great.     Claimants  and 

agents  alike  fall  into  the  notion  that  a  "  liberal  mode  of  settlement,"  without  any  very 

strict  regard  to  the  actual  facts,  is  best  for  the  office.     Ejcperience,   however,   speaks 

differently.     An  able  writer  upon  ins.  topics  in  the  U.S.  says  nereon  : 

A  strict  construction  of  the  terms  of  the  contract,  regardless  of  the  character  or  influence  of 
claimants,  treating*  the  rich  and  poor  alike,  will  estab.  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  good  faith  of 
our  settlements  ;  while  the  man  of^position  and  influence  will  justly  despise  9CD.y  co.  which  should  seek 
to  buy  his  influence  by  the  payment  of  an  excessive  and  unjust  claim,  when  at  the  same  time  he  sees  a 
claim  equally  valid  as  his  own  denied  to  his  poorer  neighbour. 

These  remarks  also  apply  to  Health  Ins. 

Fire  Ins. — Under  Apportionment  of  Fire  Losses  we  have  already  stated  some  of 
the  general  considerations  which  arise  in  relation  to  claims  under  F.  pol. ;  while  under 
Average  Pol..  {Fire\  we  have  noted  many  of  the  more  technical  points  involved. 
Under  Certificate  of  Loss  we  have  spoken  of  a  specific  requirement  under  some  F. 
pol.     We  now  have  to  add  a  few  more  important  details. 

In  the  case  of  claims  under  "average  pol.,"  the  following  special  forms  are  required  to 
form  part  of  the  "  proof"  : 

A.f  B.t  and  Co.,  the  undersigrned,  do  hereby  declare  that  the  following  is  a  full.  true,  and  faithful 
statement  of  the  whole  of  the  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  and  the  value  thereof,  on  tne  day  of  the 
fire,  which  was  held  by  us,  either  on  our  own  account,  or  on  trust,  or  on  commission,  which  are  or  were 
lying  or  being  within  the  places  and  limits  specifiea  in  our  pol..  No.  .  .  .  ,  of  the  .  .  .  Ins.  Co.,  on 
the  day  of  the  late  fire  in  .  .  .  wharf. 

And  we  further  declare  that  the  following  is  a  full,  true,  and  faithful  statement  of  all  the  ins. 
effected  by  or  for  us  with  other  F.  offices,  upon  such  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize ;  and  that  we 
have  in  this  statement  distinguished  the  specific  insurances,  or  those  that  may  vary  from  pol.  No. .  . . 
before  mentioned,  under  which  our  claim  is  made. 

And  we  do  also  declare,  that  we  have  not  omitted  from  this  statement  any  goods,  wares,  merchandise, 
or  effects  upon  which  we  had  at  the  time  of  the  said  fire  any  lien,  claim,  or  title,  upon  which  we  could  have 
made  a  clatm  for  loss  by  fire,  had  such  goods,  wares,  merchandize,  or  effects  been  destroyed  by  fire. 

Then  come  the  schedules  to  be  filled  up  with  the  following  all-important,  information : 
1st.  Particulars  of  the  whole  of  the  goods,  wares,  or  merchandize  at  the  time  of  the  said 
fire,  including  those  damaged  or  destroyed.    2nd.   Particulars  of  goods,  wares,  or  mer- 
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chandize  destroyed  or  damaged  by  said  fire.  3rd.  Particulars  of  pol.  of  ins.  with  other 
offices,  with  their  respective  amounts  and  numbers.  4th.  Claim  to  be  made  in  the 
following  form  : 

Claim  under  pol.  No.  .  .  .  ,  subject  to  average.  We  do  hereby  declare  and  set  forth,  that  at 
the  fire,  on  the  .  .  .  ,  187    ,  the  following  articles,  goods,  wares,  or  merchandize,  being  our  property 

or  the  property  of  other  persons  to  whom  we  are  legally  liable,  and  ins.  by  your  pol.  No 

were  destroyed  or  damageid  bv  the  said  fire  according  to  the  values  at  the  foot  hereof;  wherefore  wo 
claim  the  sum  of  £  ,  .  .  ,  tne  amount  of  such  value ;  and  we  further  declare  that  we  had  no  ins. 
effected  with  any  other  office  or  offices,  except  as  before  mentioned. 

The  Ibt  of  documents  may  be  completed  by  the  following  :  **  Warehouse-keeper^ s 
Certificate. — We  hereby  certify  that  the  goods  hereunder  mentioned  were  in  our  custody, 
in  a  warehouse  situate  in  .  .  .  ,  at  the  time  of  the  fire  before  referred  to. — Signed,  .  .  .  /' 
[Warehouse-keeper's  Book] 

In  the  case  oi  Lmys»  Baillie^  before  the  Courts  in  i  S3 1,  the  facts  were  as  follow.  The 
plaintiff  had  effected  a  pol.  against  fire,  with  a  condition  that  he  should  forfeit  all  benefit 
under  the  pol.  if  there  was  any  fraud  or  false  swearing  in  the  claim  he  made.  A  fire  ensued, 
and  the  plaintiff  made  affidavit  of  the  damage  to  the  extent  of  ;£^io85  ;  having  sued  for 
the  amount,  and  a  jury  having  found  a  verdict  for  him,  with  only  £ya^  damages,  the 
Court  granted  %  new  trial. 

In  the  case  of  Wright  v.  Pale,  before  the  Courts  in  1834,  it  was  Ife/d,  that  an  innkeeper, 
having  ins.  in  the  Sun  Fire  his  interest  "in  the  inn  and  offices, "could  not,  upon  such  inn 
and  offices  being  partly  burnt,  recover  against  the  insurers  the  loss  sustained  by  his  hiring 
other  premises  while  his  own  were  being  repaired,  or  by  the  refusal  of  persons  to  go  to 
the  inn  while  under  repair — the  insurers,  having  reinstated  the  premises  in  proper  time. 

It  was  decided  in  the  case  of  Simpson  v.  the  Scottish  Union  Ins.  Co.,  tried  in  1863,  that  a 
tenant  from  year  to  year  insuring  is  not  limited  in  his  claim  on  the  ins.  co.  to  the  extent 
of  his  interest  in  the  property  insured. 

Even  where  there  is  no  fraud,  the  insured  on  a  fire  pol.  can  only  recover  the  real 
amount  of  the  los&     This  was  so  held  in  Goulstone  v.  Royal  Ins.  Co.,  tried  in  1858. 

Life  Ins. — The  main  point  to  be  guarded  against  is  death  by  suicide^  instead  of  fi-om 
natural  causes.  We  shall  discuss  this  subject  fully  under  Suicide.  The  other  chief 
questions  are  "concealment"  and  "intemperance."  The  points  involved  herein,  as 
affecting  life  ins.  claims,  will '  be  fully  discussed  under  those  heads ;  while  under 
Diseased  Lives,  and  Frauds,  much  that  is  important  will  be  found.  Some  considera- 
tions also  arise  under  Days  of  Grace.     See  also  Proof  of  Death. 

Sometimes  a  death  will  be  presumed,  as  where  a  ship  in  which  the  insured  life  sailed 
is  never  heard  of,  and  from  circumstances  appears  to  have  been  overtaken  by  a  storm  in 
which  other  ships  perished.  So  also  a  person  goes  abroad,  and  remains  unheard  of  for  a 
long  period.    See  Death,  Presumption  op. 

The  following  curious  and  important  point  was  determined  Obiter  dictum  in  1786,  in  the 
case  of  Locker  v.  Offley*  A  person  insured  for  one  year  only  meets  with  a  mortal  wound, 
but  does  not  die  of  the  same  until  after  the  expiration  of  the  policv.  Mr.  Justice  Willis  held 
the  insurer  was  not  liable :  hence  it  is  regarded  as  a  principle  that  the  loss  itself,  as  well 
as  the  cause  of  loss,  must  have  happened  during  the  continuance  of  the  pol.  We  do  not 
remember  anv  recent  case  on  this  point. 

We  have  long  felt  that  a  complete  statement  of  the  aggregate  claims  paid  by  all  the 
different  life  offices  would  operate  as  one  of  the  most  striking /vT^u/ar  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  practice  of  Life  Ins.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  such  a  return  from  the 
offices  which  have  passed  away  ;  but  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  items 
from  each  existing  office.  Mr.  William  White,  in  his  useful  Ins.  Roister,  did  for  one  or 
two  years  give  such  returns  for  many  of  the  offices.  We  shall  hope  under  Life  Ins. 
Claims  to  present  such  a  T.  in  a  completed  form. 

Marine  Ins. — The  following  specific  documents  are  usually  required  to  substantiate 
claims,  i.  Protest — to  show  the  loss  of  or  damage  to  the  vessel.  2.  Bill  of  lading — to 
show  that  the  goods  were  on  board.  3.  Invoice— Xo  prove  value  4.  Account  Sales — to 
show  realization.  5.  Original  vouchers  -to  show  amount  Upended  in  repairs,  etc.  6. 
Survey — to  prove  damage.  7.  Rate  of  Exchange  of  the  day.  8.  Average  Statement. 
These  being  investigated  and  found  correct,  the  underwriter  indorses  the  claim  papers 
as  "settled," 

Weskett  said  in  1781  : 

Proprietors,  and^  their  factors  or  agents,  of  ships  or  goods  which  have  been  wrecked,  stranded, 
taken,  retaken,^  seixed,  detained,  or  condemned,  ought  to  use  their  utmost  diligence  in  making 
claim  thereof  in  due  form,  ana  furnishing  proper  and  authentic  documents  to  that  effect,  in 
cases  where  there  is  a  right,  and  hope  of  recovery  of  salvage ;  for  negligence  or  inactivity  on  such 
occasions  would  be  highly  culpable  and  fraudulent  wiA  regard  to  msurers ;  to  whom,  on  their 
Kitisfving  the  loss,  security  ought  to  be  given  by  the  insured,  or  their  agents,  that  such  claim  shall 
be  duly  made  and  prosecuted  at  the  charge  and  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  insurers ;  and 
also  that  they  shall  be  reimbursed  Uieir  due  proportion  of  the  value  of  all  that  shall  be  restorod  or 
saved.  A  master  of  a  ship  or  cargo  who  may  have  fallen  under  the  afore-mentioned  or  any  similar 
circumstances,  who  leaves  the  place  where  they  may  have  happened,  without  exhibiting  authentic 
papers,  and  exerting  his  best  endeavours  to  recover  ship  and  cargo,  or  without  duly  claiming,  ap- 
pealing, etc.,  as  the  case  may  require,  is  liable  to  be  sued,  and  to  answer  for  not  having  done  his  duty. 

Under  Concealment  and  Fraud  many  other  points  in  connexion  with  marine  claims 
will  be  discussed. 
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General  C<msiderations. — It  is  a  rule  of  law  that  the  burthen  of  proof  of  the  event  insured 
against  having  happened  rests  with  the  insured,  and  not  with  the  insurer.  It  is  equally  a 
rule  that  those  who  impute  fraud  must  substantiate  it,  or  abide  by  the  consequences^ 

An  action  at  Common  Law  may  be  brought  in  the  name  of  the  party  or  parties  whose 
names  are  in  the  pol.,  or  of  one  of  them,  where  one  is  only  interested.  It  is  sufficient 
that  the  action  be  brought  in  the  name  of  the  party  in  the  pol.,  though  others  are  jointly 
interested,  and  though  he  be  only  agent.  The  action  should  not  be  brought  against  an 
agent,  though  he  have  subscribed  the  pol.,  but  against  the  principal.  In  support  of  these 
positions  see  Marsh  v.  Robinson  ;  Cosack  v.  Wells;  Parker  v.  neasley^  and  Hagedom  ▼. 
Oliverson, 

In  i833~by  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  42,  s.  29 — it  was  provided  that  in  certain  actions, 
including  those  on  ins.  pol.,  a  jury  may  **give  damages  in  the  nature  of  int.  over  and 
above  the  value  of  the  goods.'' 

There  are  numerous  cases  in  the  law-books  wherein  money  actually  paid  in  respect  of 
claims  has  been  recovered  by  the  insurers.  The  principle  of  recovery  by  the  insurers  is 
not  restricted  to  the  case  of  fraudulent  claims,  as  is  sometimes  supposed.  If  a  claim  be 
settled  by  the  insurers  paying  the  amount  under  circumstances  of  mistake — ^mistake  of 
facts^  not  of  the  law — wnich  mistake  could  only  have  been  prevented  by  the  disclosure,  at 
the  time  of  settling  the  claim,  of  facts  which  were  not  disclosed,  whether  by  fraud  or  in 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  insured,  or  with  any  other  persons  with  whom  knowledge  of 
the  fact  rested,  from  thb  state  of  circumstances  will  result  a  rule  that  the  amount  paid  for 
such  claim  shall  be  recovered  by  the  insurers. — ^eaMmonHs  Law  of  Fire  and  U/e  Ins.  In 
support  of  this  view  see  Forrester  v.  Pigou  ;  Chatfield  v.  Paxton  ;  and  Lefevre  v.  Boyde. 
CLANCHYi  D.  T.  L.,  was  Sec.  of  Equitable  F.  from  its  commencement  in  1850  down  to 

1852. 
CLARENCE  Life  Assu.  So.,  founded  in  1854,  with  an  authorized  cap.  of  ;f  100,000,  in 
20,000  shares  of  £$,  and  regis,  under  Joint-Stock  Cos.  Regis.  Act     The  orig.  prospt 
said: 

The  unifonn  success  which  has  now  for  many  years  attended  L.  assu.  sos.  forms  one  of  tbe  most 
remarkable  features  in  the  monetary  inst.  of  this  country.  It  must  strike  every  one  as  singular,  tha.t 
among  the  manv  enterprises  of  this  kind  begun  during  the  last  50  years,  scarcely  an  instance  of 
failure  has  been  known  to  occur ;  and  it  is  equally  remarkabfe  that  such  of  them  as  have  been  estab. 
for  a  period,  to  justify  comparison,  have  proved  themselves  to  be  more  remunerative  than  any  other 
undertakings  wnatever. 

It  is  therefore  not  to  bo  wondered  at,  that  so  man^  assu.  cos.  should  recently  have  become  can- 
didates for  public  favour  and  support ;  and  that  there  is  still  a  large  field  open  tor  their  operations 
is  amply  proved  by  the  fact  of  the  enormous  increase  of  assu.  effected  within  recent  years.  Tbe  skill 
and  activity  with  which  the  younger  cos.  have  made  known  their  respective  and  peculiar  recommenda- 
tions have  secured  a  degree  of  attention  to  the  advantages  and  practice  of  L.  assu.  which  were 
previously  altogether  unknown  ;  and  thousands  of  all  classes  now  assure  their  lives,  who,  bat  a  few 
years  ago,  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  benefits  and  blessings  arising  firom  such  a  system. 

We  next  arrive  at  the  "special  features"  of  the  office  : 

One  of  the  most  effective  means  for  extending  the  bus.  of  a  L.  assu.  co.  is  the  estab.  of  an  ex- 
tensively ramified  system  of  agency ;  and  the  success  of  some  of  the  most  prosperous  institutions  luu 
been  mainly  attributable  to  the  care  bestowed  on  this  department.  It  is  therefore  proposed  by  the 
promoters  of  this  So.  to  give  its  rep^ularly-appointed  agents  a  direct  and  beneficial  interest  in  its 
prosperity,  and  the  D.  of  Sett,  contains  an  express  provision  securing  to  them  a  share  of  the  profits. 
The  extent  to  which  each  agent  will  participate  will  depend  on  his  own  efficiency,  and  the  degree  in 
which,  by  his  individual  exertions,  he  has  contributed  to  the  So. 's  prosperity — so  that  he  will  receive 
that  fair  and  legitimate  reward  which  oug^ht  to  be  considered  as  undoubtedly  due  to  his  labours. 

It  was  estimated  that  this  "extraordinary  commission"  would  augment  the  ordinary 
commission  by  about  three-fourths.  Two  other  features  were  put  prominently  forward  : 
(i)  **  Opportunities  to  assure  will  be  aflforded  by  the  Clarence  L.  Assu.  So.  to  every  class 
of  persons,  as  well  in  Gt.  Brit,  and  Ireland,  as  in  Her  Majesty's  Plantations  or  Colonies, 
and  in  all  places  beyond  the  Queen's  dominions."  (2)  "The  promoters  of  the  Clarence  L. 
Assu.  So.  have  resolved  to  develope  the  principle  and  system  of  granting  loans  in  con- 
nexion with  L.  assu.  beyond  anything  that  has  yet  been  offered  for  the  accommodation 
and  approbation  of  an  important  portion  of  the  public  **  .  .  .  The  prosp.  bore  the 
signature  of  H.  Lang,  Sec. 

We  believe  the  Co.  hardly  got  into  full  working  before  its  bus.  was  trans,  to  United 
Homoeopathic.    This  occurred  in  1855. 

CLARKy  Erenezer,  Jun.,  Man.  and  Sec.  of  the  Emperor  L.  and  of  the  Emperor  F.  since 
1856.  Mr.  Clark  is  an  active  worker  in  many  movements  in  the  direction  of  popular 
progress. 

CLARR,  George,  Act.  and  Sec.  of  Argus  L.,  which  positions  he  has  held  for  many  years. 
He  entered  the  office  in  1840  as  chief  clerk.  He  entered  upon  the  actuarial  duties  of  the 
Co.  in  184Z.  In  1862  he  became  Sec.  of  the  Ca  also.  Some  years  since  he  wrote  a 
work  upon  Life  Contingencies,  which,  however,  has  not  been  pub.  He  was  Consulting 
Act.  of  the  Palladium.  Mr.  Clark  has  displayed  much  tact  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  harmonized  the  discordant  elements  consequent  upon  one  or  two  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  terminate  the  existence  of  his  Co.  by  amalg. 

CLARK,  John,  F.A.S.,  Edinburgh,  Land  and  Tithe  Agent,  pub.  in  Gloucester  in  1806,  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Value  of  Leasehold  Property^  Reversionary  Interest  in  Estates^ 
and  Life  Annuities^  ivith  a  variety  of  Tables^  demonstrating  the  Ratio  of  Fines  due  an  the 
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Renewal  of  Leases  of  Churchy  Coil^e^  and  other  MsiaUs ;  and  for  the  Purchase  or  Sale 
of  Leases  of  ezfery  Denomination,    2nd.  ed.,  London,  iSoS.    [Annuities.]    [Leases.] 

CLARK,  John,  for  some  years  Man.  Director  of  European  (No.  i),  and  also  of  the  Beacon 
F.  In  1818  he  pub.,  Obs.  on  the  Nature  of  Annuities^  Life  Ins.,  Endowments  for 
Children^  and  Investments  of  Money  for  AccumtUation  ;  with  a  Genercd  Outline  of  the 
Plan,  Laws  and  Regulations  of  the  European  Life  Ins,  Co,  ;  to  which  is  annexed  a  Slight 
Sketch  of  the  Difference  bdween  Income  derived  from  Annu,  and  that  obtained  in  Perpetuity 
from  Legal  Int,  The  tract  was  written  and  pub.  with  a  view  to  improve  the  bus.  interests 
of  the  European  (No.  i),  under  which  title  we  speak  mgre  at  large  of  its  contents.  It 
was  sold  for  7s,  6</.,  which,  however,  was  allowed  to  the  purchaser  on  becoming  a  share- 
holder, annuitant,  life  insurer,  etc,  etc.,  in  the  said  Co. 

CLARK,  Samuel,  pub.  in  1758^  The  Laws  of  Chance;  or,  a  Mathematical  Investigation  of 
the  Probability  arising  from  any  proposed  Circumstance  of  Play,  applied  to  the  Solution  of  a 
great  variety  of  PrAlems  relaimg  to  Cards,  Bowls,  Dice,  Lotteries,  etc.     [Chances, 
Laws  of.] 

CLARK,  Stephen  G.,  Counsellor-at-Law,  editor  of  the  2nd  ed.  of  Digest  of  F,  Ins. 
Decisions  in  the  Courts  of  Gt,  Brit,  and  N,  America,  pub.  1868.  The  work  is  one  of 
considerable  merit  and  utihty,  and  has  received  various  improvements  at  Mr.  Clark's  hands. 

CLARK,  T.  Allen,  Sec.  of  Home  and  Colonial  Marine  since  1867. 

CLARK,  Thomas,  was,  between  1852-54,  Provincial  Man.  oi  British  Industry, 

CLARK,  William,  was  Act.  and  Sec  oi  National  Assu,  and  Investment,  at  its  commence- 
ment, and  for  several  years  afterwards.  He  next  became  Act.  and  Sec.  of  the  Tontine 
Life  and  Annu.,  and  remained  from  its  commencement  for  several  years.  In  1849-50  he 
was  Act  and  Sec  of  Consolidated, 

CLARK,  William,  for  some  years  Act  oi  Dundee  Marine, 

CLARKE,  Hon.  Julius  L.,  ins.  Commissioner  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts  since  187a 
Mr.  Clarke  paid  a  visit  to  Europe  in  1872,  and  made  the  personal  acquaintance  of  a 
number  of  ins.  men  in  Great  Brit,  by  whom  he  is  pleasantly  remembered. 

CLARKE,  Hydb,  pub.  in  1855  Statistics  of  Fire  Ins,  in  1853  and  1854,  reprinted  from 
the  Land  and  Building  News,  No  great  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  displayed  in  this 
compilation. 

CLARKE,  Robert,  Surgeon,  read  before  the  Statistical  Section  of  the  Brit.  Asso.  at 
Glasgow,  in  1855,  a  paper.  Short  Notes  of  the  Prevailing  Diseases  in  the  Colony  of  Sierra 
Leone,  with  a  Return  of  the  Sick  Africans  sait  to  Hospital  in  1 1  Years,  and  Classified 
Medical  Returns  for  the  Years  1853-4.  Also  Tables  showing  the  Number  of  Lunatics 
admitted  to  Hospital  in  a  Period  ofl'^  Years,  and  the  Number  treated  from  1st  April,  1842, 
to  31J-/  March,  1853.    This  paper  will  be  spoken  of  under  Sierra  Leone. 

CLASS  Offices. — These  are  offices  especially  intended  to  appeal  to  any  one  section  or 
class  of  the  community  for  their  support  Many  such  offices  have  been  founded  in  Great 
Britain ;  some  in  other  countries,  especially  in  the  U.  S.  Among  the  earliest  of  such  offices 
in  this  country  were  those  appealing  to  the  professional  classes— especially  to  the  Law. 
These  are  Lino  Life  (founded  1823),  L^al  and  General  (1836),  English  and  Scottish  Law 
(1839),  Equity  and  Law  {1$^),  London  atui  I^ovincial  Law  {1^4$),  Law  Fire  {iS^$),  Law 
Property  (1850),  Law  Uniofi  (1855).  The  Solicitors  and  General  (1845)  has  passed  away. 
Then  there  are  those  connected  with  the  Clergy,  viz.  Clerical,  Medical,  and  General  (1824), 
University  (1825),  Clergy  MutMpd  (1829).  As  to  the  Medical  profession,  in  add.  to  the 
Clerical^  Medical  (just  named),  there  have  been  the  Medical,  Legale  and  General  {1^6)^  and 
the  New  Equitable{  1 85 1 ).  Coming  to  Denominational  offices,  we  have  the  Friends Proiddent 
(1832),  National  Provident  (1835)— each  of  these  being  mainly  founded  on  Quaker  in- 
fluence and  connexions.  The  General  (1837)  [orig.  called  Dissenters  and  General], 
appealing  to  the  "Independents."  The  Church  rf  England  (1840),  Wesleyan  and  Gen, 
(1841),  Star  (1843),  supported  by  a  powerful  Wesleyan  connexion.  The  Scottish  National 
(1841)  has  or  had  much  support  from  one  section  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  ;  and  the 
British  Empire  Mut,  (1847)  and  the  British  Eouitable  (1854)  have  each  been  more  or 
less  associated  with  religious  bodies.  The  Catholic,  Law,  and  General  (1846),  the  Pro^ 
testant  (1852),  and  the  English  and  Irish  Church  (1853),  have  long  since  passed  away. 
Looking  in  an  opposite  direction,  there  have  been  the  Licensed  Victuallers  (1836)  [after- 
wards name  changed  to  Monarch],  the  Brewers  and  Distillers  (1851),  against  which  may 
be  named,  as  a  powerful  set-off,  the  Temperance  and  Genercd  (1840).  Turning  to  Fraterni- 
ties, we  have  had  the  Freemasons  and  General  {iS^S)  [afterwards  became  the  ill«fated 
Albert],  and  there  is  now  the  Masonic  and  General  (i8i58).  In  the  Agricultural  interest 
there  is  the  Royal  Farmers  (1840),  and  the  Norfolk  Farmers  (1844).  The  Agriculturist 
(1845)  has  passed  away.  For  Schoolmasters  there  has  been  the  Mentor  (1845),  and  the 
Church  of  England  Schoolmasters  (1850).  The  Gcvernnesses  Benevolent  (1843)  is  an 
annu.  asso.  Then  there  is  the  Provident  Clerks  (1840).  And  finally  the  Industrial  offices, 
with  the  Prudential  (1848)  at  the  head  [this  Co.  also  transacts  general  life  bus.],  followed 
by  the  Victoria  (i860).  Mutual  Provident  Alliance  (1847),  the  National  Industrial  (1854), 
the  Beehive  Fire  (1870),  and  the  British  Workman  (1871). 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  enumeration  that  the  variotis  class  interests  have  been  pretty 
well  looked  after.     The  list  might  have  been  enlarged,  but  we  are  content  to  name  the 
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prominent  of  each  class.  There  was  at  one  time  another  class  distinction  set  ap — that  of 
**  old  "  against  **  new"  offices.  It  has  happily  died  out. 
C  LASSIFICATION  of  Losses. — Ins.  offices  transacting  several  distinct  branches  of  bos. — 
as  F.,  L.,  Marine — necessarily  make  some  classification  of  their  losses,  to  the  extent 
of  keeping  those  from  each  branch  dbtinct.  But  offices  limiting  their  bus.  to  one  class 
of  ins.  only,  such,  for  instance,  as  F. ,  have  learned  the  wisdom  of  keeping  classified 
records  of  their  losses,  as  against  their  income)  from  each  class :  as  ordin.  ins. ;  hazardous 
ins.  ;  doubly  hazardous  ins. ;  special  risks — ^these  latter  being  even  again  subdivided. 
In  this  manner  the  soundness  of  a  bus.  may  be  preserved — for  one  or  two  classes  of 
unprofitable  risks  may  be  found  to  consume  the  profits  of  many  good  classes.  It  is  in 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  risks  entered  upon  that  some  offices  with  a  small  income  make 
more  profit  over  a  series  of  years  than  those  with  much  larger  incomes. 

Even  in  Life  offices  many  most  instructive  results  may  be  obtained  by  a  careful  classifi- 
cation of  losses  ;  while  in  Accident  ins.  it  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  bus.  In  Fidelity 
ins.,  in  Glass  ins.,  and,  indeed,  in  all  classes  of  ins.  wherein  the  element  of  moral  hazard 
is  strongly  infused,  it  must  necessarily  be  so. 

In  Marine  ins.  the  losses  arising  from  the  perils  enumerated  in  the  pol.  are  classified  as 
(i)  Total  Loss;  (2)  Average;  (3)  Charges.  These  are  spoken  of  under  those 
particular  heads.  But  as  all  risks  undertaken  are  subject  to  each  of  these  incidents,  they 
do  not  illustrate  our  present  purpose.  The  practical  classification  in  marine  ins.  lies 
essentially  in  the  determination  of  whose^  as  well  as  fe^4^l/ risks  to  accept.  [Selection  op 
Risks.] 
CLASSIFICATION  of  Policies. — This  is  a  process  to  which  the  pol.  of  a  L.  office  are 
generally  subjected,  prior  to  the  periodical  valuation  of  assets  and  liabilities.  Where 
each  pol.  is  valued  separately,  a  classification  is  not  necessary ;  but  it  is  still  nK)6t  desirable, 
if  only  as  a  means  ot  check.  In  the  first  vol.  of  the  Assu.  Mag,  Mr.  C.  Telliooe,  in  a 
paper,  On  the  Determination  and  Division  of  Surplus,  and  on  the  Modes  of  Returning  H 
to  the  Contributors^  reviews  the  question  thus : 


classificaiion  of  all  the  assu.  tn  accordance  with  the  year  in  which  the  lives  assu,  muty 
be  severally  bom.  We  are  aware  that  it  is  a  very  common  practice  to  estimate  the  valne  of  each  assu. 
separately,  in  which  case  a  classification  is  of  course  not  nMded.  The  only  good  reason  for  a  smanito 
estimate  arises  in  the  also  common  practice  of  dividing  the  surplus  in  proportion  to  the  difference 
between  the  amount  of  premt.  at  compound  int.  and  the  value  of  each  assu. ;  and  this,  it  will  be  seea, 
renders  the  determination  of  the  latter  indispensable.  We  believe,  however,  that  we  have  cleariy 
demonstrated,  on  a  former  occasion,  that  such  a  mode  of  division  is  entirely  erroneous,  and  therefore 
there  is  no  longer  any  corresponding  advantage  to  compensate  the  excessive  labour  attendant  upon  a 
valuation  of  each  risk  separately ;  on  the  contrary  a  very  great  disadvantage  arises  from  the  increased 
liability  to  error  which  such  a  proceeding  necessarily  involves.  As  regards  any  difference  in  the  results 
of  a  separate  and  classed  valuation,  bU  experienced  computers  will  at  once  admit  that  it  is  wholly 
insignincant.  We  believe  we  are  quite  within  the  mark  in  sa3ring  that  the  results  will  be  identical  even 
when  the  number  of  assu.  in  each  class  does  not  exceed  6  or  8.  If  the  number  in  many  of  the  classes 
be  less  than  these,  there  is  certainly  nothing  to  be  gained  by  a  classification ;  but  otherwise  it^ 
undeniably  the  preferable  alternative. 

He  then  proceeds  to  make  some  practical  suggestions  regarding  the  process  of  classifi- 
cation, which  it  may  be  useful  to  reproduce  in  a  condensed  form  here : 

In  proceeding  to  make  the  required  classification,  it  will  be  found  most  convenient  to  assume  that 
all  the  lives  were  born  on  that  clay  of  the  year  at  which  the  valuation  is  supposed  to  be  made ;  and  'we 
would  suggest  also  that  the  entries  be  regulated  by  the  date  of  birth,  ana  not  by  the  office  age.  The 
lives  in  each  class  will  thus,  on  the  average,  complete  a  given  number  of  years  in  the  day  to  which  the 
accounts  are  made  up.  We  are  not  ignorant  that  it  is  usual  to  adopt  the  office  age,  on  the  plea  that 
the  error,  on 'the  average,  of  half  a  year  in  each  case,  caused  by  this  arrangement,  is  in  favour  of  tbe 
office.  It  is  better,  however,  if  avoidable  [attainable  ?],  that  there  should  be  no  error ;  that  the  truth 
should  be  rigorously  adhered  to  throughout ;  and  that  any  safeguards  which  may  be  required  should 
be  matter  of  distinct  consideration. 

As  will  appear  hereafter,  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  any  distinction  between  parti,  and  non-parti, 
pol. ;  the  two  may  be  blended  together,  proviaed  only  that  they  are  for  the  whole  term  of  life,  ana  at  a 
uniform  prem. :  it  may  perhaps  be  desirable  to  affix  some  distinguishing  mark  against  them.  Of  course 
any  add.  already  made  to  the  sums  assu.  will  have  to  be  included,  and  aue  notice  will  have  to  be  taken 
of  any  reduction  in  the  orig.  prem.;  and  on  this,  as  well  as  on  other  accounts,  it  is  better  to  have 
fresh  lists  at  each  valuation,  and  not  a  specfes  of  debtor  and  creditor  account  in  which  the  number  of 
existing  assu.  is  found  after  deducting  the  terminated  ones.  It  is  not  necessanr  to  take  note  of  prems. 
being  payable  half-yearly  or  quarterly ;  the  equivalent  ann.  prems.  may  be  safol^  substituted  in  each 
case.  To  pursue  a  different  course  would  render  the  classification  of  such  assn.  impracticable,  whilst 
no  advantage  would  accrue  from  the  separate  estimate  of  their  value. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  here,  too,  that  where  an  extra  prem.  has  been  made  for  any  deterioration 
in  health,  the  corresponding  age  should  always  be  conti<iered  as  the  true  one,  and  the  life  classed 
accordingly.  Where  the  extra  prem.  is  on  account  of  residence  abroad,  or  for  sea  risk,  it  must  be 
discarded  and  treated  separately.  If  the  extra  charge  be  one  in  accordance  with  T.  specially  made 
for  any  given  climate,  as  is  now  generally  the  case  with  Indian  risks,  die  assu.  itself  will  come  under  a 
different  class  altogether,  and  must  of  course  be  omitted — to  be  valued  eventually  on  the  same 
principles  as  regards  foreign  mort.  as  those  adopted  in  reference  to  the  native. 

The  reader  will  understand  that,  high  as  the  authority  of  this  writer  stands  in  matters  of 

practice,  the  improvements  in  practice  must  be  followed  irrespective  of  all  authority  to 

the  contrary.    Mr.  Jellicoe's  views  were  in  advance  of  the  time  he  wrote ;  yet  practice  has 

outstripped  them.     It  is  now  found  possible,  by  the  aid  of  properly  constructed  valuation 

registers — in  which  all  the  required  details  must  be  entered  concurrently  with  the  issue  of 

the  pol.,  and  which  must  be  kept  revised  with  each  change  in  any  and  every  pol, — to 

complete  valuations  in  as  many  hours  as  days,  or  even  weeks,  were  occupied  formerly. 
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Under  such  a  system  accuracy  need  not  be  sacrificed  to  speed.  By  these  means,  aided 
by  valuation  T.,  such  as  have  been  specially  prepared  in  the  U.S.,  a  revolution  has  been 
in  recent  years  accomplished.     [Surplus.]    [Valuations.] 

CLASSIFICATION  op  Risks. — In  nearly  every  branch  of  ins.  bus.  some  classification  of 
the  risks  to  be  accepted  by  the  office  has  to  be  made.  Even  Annuity  offices  have  found 
to  their  cost  that  selections  can  be  made  against  them.  They  meet  the  difficulty  by 
limiting  the  age  at  which  they  will  grant  annu.  on  the  ordin.  scale.  The  Classification  of 
Risks  in  Marine  ins.  is  more  complicated  and  fluctuating,  depending  {inter  alia)  upon 
(l)  class  or  character  of  ship;  (2)  character  of  master  and  owners;  (3)  nature  of  cargo 
— ^its  liability  to  destruction  by  salt  water,  or  damage  by  delay,  and  its  own  inherent 
nature ;  (4)  season  of  the  year ;  (5)  peace  or  war.  The  Classification  of  Fire  risks  is 
(i)  ordinary;  (2)  hazardous;  (3)  doubly  hazardous;  (4)  special -with  many  different 
d^^ees  recording  the  latter.  In  Accident  ins.  the  classification  depends  almost  entirely 
upon  the  relative  risk  from  '* occupation.''  In  Fidelity  ins,  there  is  first  personal  character, 
next,  occupation — as  determining  temptation  and  opportunity.  In  Glass  ins.  '*  occupation'* 
is  also  an  important  element;  but  ''location"  is  nearly  as  important  an  element;  in 
some  cases  more  so.  In  Carriage  ins.  "occupation"  is  necessarily  an  important  element. 
In  Hail  ins.  ''location "  is  also  very  important.  In  Cattle  ins.  the  classification  (as  we 
have  seen)  is  primarily  under  broad  distinctions ;  but  the  prevalence  or  otherwise  of 
"Cattle  Disease"  must  exercise  an  important  influence. 

Under  Casualty  Ins.  we  have  given  an  extract  from  De  Foe's  Essay  9n  Projects  {xd/yi)^ 
which  manifests  much  sagacity  on  the  subject  of  Classification  of  Risks. 

The  preceding  must  t^  regarded  as  only  a  risunU  of  the  main  points  to  be  borne  in 
mind  in  relation  to  each  branch  of  ins.  bus.  The  subject  is  deah  with  more  at  large  in 
our  chapters  specially  devpted  to  those  branches,  and  under  general  heads— sudi  as 
Selection,  etc.,  etc. 

CLAUSES,  Occasional. — ^These  are  clauses  relating  to  marine  ins.  pol.,  and  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  varying  the  contract  according  to  the  special  agreement  of  the  parties. 
Hence  Uiey  are  called  "  occasional."    [Occasional  Clauses.] 

CLAVE LLy  Roger,  pub.  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  Tabuke  Fceneratoria ;  or. 
Tables  for  the  Forbearance  and  Discompt  of  Money,  Likewise  Tables  for  the  Forbearance, 
Discompty  amd  Purchase  of  Annuities  to  31  Years,  at  the  Rate  of  £6  p.c.  p.a. ,  according  to 
the  Late  Act  cf  Parl.y  calculated  by  Roger  Clavell,  Gent,,  StudetU in  the  Mathematics^  2nd 
ed.,  1669,  with  additions,  by  T.  R.    [Annuities.]    [Interest.] 

CLAYTON,  F.  S.,  Joint  Sec.  of  Equitdle  Reversionary  since  1855. 

CLAYTON,  John,  for  many  years  Sec.  of  Equitable  Reversionctry  ;  Joint  Sec.  since  1855. 

CLEANLINESS,  its  Influence  on  Health. — The  influence  of  cleanliness  upon  health 
is  now  so  generally  admitted  that  we  need  not  occupy  space  in  attempting  to  prove  it. 
We  shall  merely  record  a  few  practical  instances.  It  is  m  relation  to  zymotic  diseases 
that  cleanliness  has  the  most  important  bearing.  We  have  already  spoken  of  this  in 
relation  to  Cholera.  Poverty  and  uncleanliness  usually  go  hand  in  hand  ;  hence  the 
cry,  "  Improve  the  social  condition  of  the  people,  and  you  improve  the  health  of  the 
nation."  There  is  an  important  truth  involved  in  this  cry — improve  the  condition  of  a 
section,  and  you  advance  the  health  of  the  whole  community.  It  is  in  this  light  that 
cleanliness  becomes  a  public  question.  We  may  gather  encouragement  from  what  has 
already  been  accomplished. 

In  Lond.  in  1850  there  were  1308  lodging-houses  reds,  under  the  then  new  Act 
[Lodging-Houses],  and  during  the  quarter  ending  23rd  Oct.  there  had  not  occurred  a 
case  of  fever  in  any  one  of  these  houses ;  yet  before  they  were  under  regulation  20  cases 
of  fever  have  been  received  into  the  Lond.  Fever  Hospital  from  a  single  house  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks.  During  the  cholera  outbreak  of  1848  and  1849  no  case  occurred 
in  any  one  of  these  dwellings,  though  the  pestilence  raged  in  all  the  districts  in  which 
they  are  situated,  and  there  were  instances  of  two,  and  even  four,  deaths  in  single  houses 
close  to  their  very  walls. — Pamp.  on  Sanitary  Improvement,  by  W.  Lee,  one  of  the 
superintendent  inspectors  of  the  Board  of  Health. 

There  is  another,  almost  equally  remarkable^  case  on  record.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Metropolitan  Association  for  Improving  the  Dwellings  of  the  Industrious  Classes  reported 
in  May,  1850,  that  while  fever  and  cholera  had  been  devastating  whole  districts  in  Lond., 
not  one  of  either  of  these  diseases  had  occurred  in  their  buildings.  The  conditions  under 
which  these  buildings  are  regulated  are :  i.  Thorough  subsoil  drainage  of  the  site. 
2.  Free  admission  of  air  and  light  to  every  inhabited  room.  3.  The  abolition  of  the 
cesspool,  and  the  substitution  of  the  water-closet,  involving  complete  house  drainace. 
4.  An  abundant  supply  of  pure  water.  5.  Means  for  the  immediate  removal  of  all  solid 
house  refuse. 

Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  in  his  pamp.  on  Sanitary  Improvement,  speaking  of  the  dwelling 
of  this  Asso.,  said,  "  The  deaths  were  at  the  rate  of  about  7  p.  1000^  while  the  deaths  in 
the  whole  of  Lond.  were  22  p.  icoo;  thus  the  dwellings  of  the  so.,  though  in  Lond., 
were  three  times  healthier  than  Lond.  generally.  Wi3i  respect  to  children,  the  infant 
mort.  had  been  little  more  than  one-fifth  of  that  in  Lond.  generally.  There  was  also  a 
comparative  absence  of  sickness." 
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The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  same  buildings  up  to  July,  1855,  by  whidi  it  will 
be  seen  some  slight  sickness  had  been  experienced :  Out  of  a  pop.  of  693  in  the  Old 
Pancras-road  Buildings,  there  had  only  been  4  cases  of  diarrhoea.  In  the  Albert-street 
Buildings,  Mile  End  New  Town,  there  had  only  been  4  fatal  cases  of  cholera — ^a  mother 
and  three  children  ;  while  59  families  under  the  same  roof  had  enjoyed  perfect  exemption 
from  it.  In  the  chambers  for  single  men  in  the  same  street,  out  of  a  considerable  pop., 
there  had  been  2  cases  of  cholera,  one  of  which  proved  fatal, — ^the  patient  having  eaten 
stale  crab.  In  the  Soho  Chambers,  inhabited  by  88  young  men  nightly,  there  had  been 
only  7  cases  of  diarrhoea,  while  in  its  immediate  neighbouniood  the  people  were  daily  in 
large  numbers  dying  of  cholera.  The  total  number  of  deaths  in  uie  dwellings  of  the 
Asso.  from  all  causes  had  been,  out  of  a  pop.  of  2200  persons,  only  aa  Of  these  7  were 
adults  and  13  children. 

We  need  not  continue  the  examples.  The  state  of  facts  continues  much  the  same. 
Are  not  these  important  considerations  for  F.  sos.  and  industrial  ins.  asso.  ? 

CLEAR  Days. — If  a  certain  number  of  clear  days  be  given  for  the  doing  of  any  act,  the 
time  is  to  be  reckoned  exclusively  as  well  of  the  first  day  as  the  last — IvAarUm. 

CLEARANCE. — A  certificate  that  a  ship  has  been  examined  and  cleared  at  the  Custom 
House. 

CLEARING  A  Vessel. — ^To  clear  a  ship  at  the  Custom  House  is  to  exhibit  the  documents 
required  by  law,  give  bonds,  or  perform  other  acts  requisite,  and  procure  a  permission  to 
sail,  and  such  papers  as  the  law  requires.     Called  for  brevity  Clearance. 

CLEGGi  Benjamin,  one  of  the  editors  and  proprietors  of  the  Insurance  Record ;  also 
a?ent  in  Lond.  for  the  Insurance  Monitor  of  New  York. 

CLETRAC,  M.  Etienne,  pub.  at  Bordeaux  in  1647,  Usee  Coutumes  de  la  Mcr^  conieMoni 
Us  yugements  d*Oleron^  Ordonnances  de  Wisburg^  de  la  Hanse  Teutonique^  ei  autres  Pdces. 
Another  ed.  in  1 661  bearing  the  following  altered  title,  Les  Us  ei  Coutumes  de  la  Mer. 
Dioisks  en  trois  parties,  I.  De  la  Navigation,  IL  Du  Commerce  Naval  et  Conirats 
Maritimes,  III,  De  la  yurisdiction  de  la  Marine.  Avec  un  Traitd  des  Termes  de 
Marine^  etc  4to.,  Bordeaux,  166 1.  The  dedication  of  this  volume  to  the  Queen  of  France 
is  signed  by  Estienne  Cleirac,  its  author  and  compiler. — Hendriks, 

In  1 67 1  an  ed.  was  pub.  at  Rouen.  In  1709  the  work  was  trans,  and  pub.  in  Lond. 
under  the  title,  A  General  Treatise  of  the  Dominion  rf  the  Sea,  and  the  complete  body  of 
the  Sea  Laws,  It  was  done  into  Dutch  by  Leclercq,  and  pub.  in  Amsterdam  in  1757. 
An  English  trans,  of  these  laws  will  also  be  found  in  Peter  s  Admiralty  Decisions,  pub. 
in  Philadelphia  in  1807.  Pardessus  has  edited  the  same  sea  laws  with  great  accuracy  and 
ability.  M.  Cleirac's  book  is  not  merely  a  compilation  ;  it  is  enriched  with  copious  and 
learned  notes,  which  entitle  him  to  be  placed  in  the  very  first  rank  of  modem  jurists. 
His  writings  are  said  to  have  been  the  source  from  which  Lord  Mansfield  obtained  many 
of  the  best  principles  of  Common  Law  now  prevailins;  in  England. — Marvin. 

CLELANDy  Dr.  Tames,  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  Census  of  Glasgow  in  1821, 
[Glasgow.]    In  1823  he  pub.  a  -third  ed.  of  Statistical  Tables  relative  to  the  City  of 
Glasgow.    [MORT.  Obs.]    And  in  1 831  he  pub.  in  a  folio  volume :  Enumeration  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  Glasgow  and  Lanarkshire,     These  works  will  be  quoted  under  various 
heads  in  this  work. 

CLELAND,  William,  was  at  one  period  Sec.  of  Edin.  branch  of  North  of  Scotland,  He 
afterwards  "promoted"  several  ins.  asso.,  amongst  them  the  following:  (i)  General 
Industrial  Life  and  Deposit — (2)  Industrial  and  General^^)  National  Industrial  and 
Economic  Life,  All  put  forward  about  1849.  In  1855  he  became  Sec.  of  Peoples  Provi- 
dent (in  Lond.) ;  and  remained  in  that  position  down  to  1864,  during  which  period  the 
name  of  the  Co.  became  changed  to  European  (No.  2).  It  was  also  during  this  period 
that  many  of  the  amalg.  upon  which  the  Co.  entered  were  carried  out.  At  the  time  Mr. 
Cleland  retired  from  the  management  there  was  no  immediate  sign  of  collapse.  The 
amalg.  with  the  British  Nation  did  not  occur  until  1865.  Mr.  Cleland  aided  in  the 
recent  estab.  of  the  Positive, 

CLEMENTSy  J.  T.,  was  Act.  of  Licensed  Victuallers  from  its  commencement.  In  1850  he 
became  Man.  also  ;  and  remained  with  the  Co.  down  to  the  transfer  of  its  bus.  in  1857. 

CLENCHy  Edmund,  Financial  Agent  and  Promoter  of  Ins.  Asso. — Mr.  Clench  was  in- 
ducted to  ins.  bus.  in  the  office  of  the  Professional ;  he  passed  from  thence  to  the  Sea^ 
Fire,  Life,  In  1850  he  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  Industrial  Mut,  Sick,  In  185 1 
he  became  Sec  of  National  Provincial  Life.  In  1852,  one  of  the  promoters  of  the 
National  Provincial  Fire,  In  1856  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Bank  of  Lond,  Ins. 
Co. — a  very  powerfiil  organization,  of  which  we  have  already  given  some  account.  Since 
that  period  he  has  been  concerned  in  a  bus.  sense  with  various  trans,  and  amalg.  of  ins. 
offices ;  we  are  not  aware  that  he  has  promoted  any  new  ones.  It  was  at  one  period  the 
fiuhion  of  the  ins.  press  to  abuse  Mr.  Clench.  He  made  one  uniform  reply — that  as  a 
financial  agent  it  was  his  business  to  deal  with  ins.  asso.,  as  with  other  enterprises. 
He  could  not  make  any  co.  sell  its  bus. ;  he  could  not  make  any  co.  purchase  the  bus.  of 
another.  He  was  employed  to  negociate  ;  he  accomplished  his  work  as  speedily  as 
possible,  and  took  the  stipulated  commission.  That  class  of  bus.  is,  for  the  present, 
nearly  exhausted. 
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CLENCHy  The  Chevalier  Harry,  was  connected  with  the  Masonic  in  1869,  for  which 
Co.  he  afterwards  proceeded  to  Plymouth  to  found  a  branch.  While  there  he  promoted 
the  Western  Alliance  Fire.  After  that  he  was  connected  with  the  Western  Counties  Fire, 
which  afterwards  became  the  Smttkem  and  Western  Fire.  In  1872  he  promoted  the 
British  Commercial  [No.  2],  of  which  we  have  already  given  some  account.  We  believe 
he  has  more  recently  changed  his  residence. 

CLEN  DIN  NINO,  John,  M.D.,  communicated  to  the  Statis,  Joum,  in  1838  a  paper :  On 
the  Relative  Frequency  of  Pulmonary  Consumption  and  Disease  of  the  Heart  (vol.  i.  p.  142). 
We  shall  speak  of  this  paper  under  Consumption  ;  and  under  Heart  Disease. 

CLERGY,  Children  of  the. — See  Clergy,  Longevity  of. 

CLERGY,  Duration  of  Life  Among.— See  Clergy,  Longevity  of. 

CLERGY  Ins.  Asso. — In  1710  a  sdieme  was  set  on  foot  from  the  Wheatsheaf  over  against 
Tom*s  Coffee  House  in  Russell  St.,  Covent  Garden,  for  an  ins.  asso.  especially  adapted 
to  the  clergy,  and  including  the  risk  of  being  "sent  as  a  missionary  by  the  Corp.  of  the  So. 
for  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts."  We  shall  give  more  details  under  Life  Ins.,  Hist.  of. 

CLERGY  AND  Law  Life  Assu.  So. — This  co.  was  projected  in  1847  by  John  King  Kent, 
Gent.    But  no  steps  were  taken  after  prov.  regis. 

CLERGY  AND  Law  Mutual  Life  Assu.  and  Loan  and  Rev.  Int.  So. — ^An  assa  under 
this  title  was  projected  in  1846  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Stevens,  solicitor,  Tamworth.  It  did  not 
proceed  beyond  prov.  regis. 

CLERGY,  Longevity  of. — The  clergy  of  Gt.  Britain,  and  we  believe  of  most  other 
countries,  are  proverbial  for  longevity.  We  propose  to  notice  the  various  obs.  which  have 
been  made  on  this  subject. 

The  first  recognition  of  the  longevity  of  the  clergy  which  we  have  met  with  occurred 
in  the  case  of  the  Berkshire  and  Counties  L.  Asso.,  founded  in  1709.  In  prescribing  the 
conditions  of  entrance,  the  prosp.  stated,  *' A  clergyman's  age  may  be  65 ;  any  other 
must  not  exceed  the  age  of  60.'' 

In  the  3rd  ed.  of  Dr.  Price's  Obs.  on  Rev,  Payments^  pub.  17731  reference  is  made  to 
several  schemes  promoted  amongst  the  clergy  and  ministers  of  thait  period  ;  some  details 
of  which  we  shall  give  under  Widows  Funds  ;  and  although  seversil  expressions  therein 
lead  to  the  inference  that  the  learned  Doctor  knew  or  suspected  something  of  the  superior 
longevity  of  the  clergy  and  ministers,  he  does  not  make  any  direct  statement  thereon.  It 
may  be  that  this  was  a  prudent  piece  of  reserve  on  his  part ;  for  it  is  clear  that,  in  the 
case  of  asso.  for  the  Benefit  of  Widows,  the  expected  long  life  of  the  husband  would 
operate  directly  in  £sivour  of  the  asso. 

In  1824  the  Clerical,  Medical,  and  General  L.  was  founded.  Although  not  limited  to 
the  cleigy,  it  has  a  large  number  of  clergymen  upon  its  books  ;  and  its  mort  has  been 
most  remarkably  favourable. 

In  1829  the  Rev.  John  Hodgson  founded  the  Clergy  Mutual  Assu.  So.,  being,  he  says, 
at  that  time  impressed  with  the  idea,  *'that  duration  of  life  amongst  clei^men  would, 
upon  experiment  being  made,  be  found  to  be  longer  than  that  amongst  laymen."  This 
notion  was  then  entirely  the  result  of  his  own  personal  observation.  He  at  that  period 
entered  upon  an  inquiry  on  this  subject,  the  results  of  which  were  only  completed  in  1864, 
tmder  which  date  we  shall  notice  them  fully. 

In  1831  Mr.  C.  Turner  Thackrah  pub.  the  fii'st  ed.  of  his  well-known  work :  7>i< 
Effects  of  the  Principal  Arts,  Trades,  and  Professions,  and  of  Civic  States  and  Habits  of 
Living,  on  Health  and  Longevity,  etc,  etc. ;  and  therein  he  says : 

Ministen  of  religion  have  a  similar  alternation  of  study  and  exercise.  The  latter^  however,  is  too 
gentle  or  restricted  for  muscular  men.  Their  situation,  and  the  ideas  attached  to  it,  unfortunate! j 
prevent  their  joining  in  sports  or  amusements,  which  produce  a  full  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  a 
full  action  of  the  viscera.  Hence  congestion  01  the  venus  system  of  the  bowels  is  a  firequent  occur- 
rence. The  individuals  of  this  class  who  are  hard  students  may  be  referred  to  the  section  of  literary 
men.  Cleraymen,  who  preach  lonr,  frequently,  or  with  vehemence,  as  well  as  orators,  actors,  ]^uhlic 
singers,  and  persons  who  play  much  on  wind  instruments,  are  subject  to  pains  in  the  chest,  spitung  of 
blood,  and  diseases  of  the  larynx.    .£dema  of  the  glottis  is  particularly  mentioned  by  Merat. 

On  the  founding  of  the  Church  of  England  L.  and  F.  office  in  1840,  a  special  re- 
duction was  made  in  the  rates  of  prem.  for  insuring  the  lives  of  the  cleigy. 

In  the  6th  R.  of  Reg.-Gen.,  pub.  1845,  Dr.  Farr  gives  a  few  interesting  facts  regarding 
the  Clergy,  etc.  The  mean  age  of  18  English  bishops  (including  two  archbishops),  whose 
ages  were  given  in  Dodd's  Peerage,  was  found  to  be  59*9  years  in  1841.  As  tneir  mean 
age  at  consecration  was  46*8  years,  they  had  been  bishops  13*1  years.  The  entire  26 
bishops  (including  the  archbishops)  had  been  bishop  13*6  years. 

The  mean  age  of  the  Pope  and  60  cardinals  at  tne  date  of  their  election  [Almanach  de 
Gotha,  1845]  ^^  52 '4*  On  ist  Aug.,  1864,  it  was  60  9.  They  had  therefore  been 
cardinals  8*5  years.  Dr.  Farr  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  "their  life  and  health  is 
therefore  much  below  the  standard  of  the  English  T.'*  (No.  i). 

In  1846  Dr.  Guy,  M.D.,  read  before  the  Statistical  So.  a  paper.  On  the  Duration  of 
Life  among  the  English  Gentry,  7aith  Add.  Obs.  on  the  Duration  of  Life  among  the 
^rAf/!«rfl<ry  [reprinted  in  vol.  ix.  oi  Statis.  Joum.,  p.  37].  He  says  therein  : — "From 
the  foregoing  considerations  it  is  rendered  in  the  highest  d^ree  probable,  that  for  the 
greater  part  of  life  the  gentry  are  more  healthy  than  the  aristocracy ;  and  professional 
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persons  {chiefly  clergynten)  more  healthy  than  either  of  the  others.''  Again,  "  I  uiaj  so 
far  anticipate  the  promised  ixtquiry  into  the  duration  of  life  among  the  noembers  of  the 
several  professions  as  to  state  that  ....  1239  deaths  among^  the  aristocracy  yield  an 
average  of  67*59  years ;  while  950  clergy  yield  a  mean  of  &75  years — a  duration  of 
life  exceeding  that  of  females,  when  young  adults  are  included.'' 

In  the  same  year  Dr.  Guy  read  before  the  Brit.  Asso.  another  paper,  On  the  Duraiten 
of  Life  in  the  Members  of  the  several  Professions  [paper  reprinted  voL  ix.  Statis,  youm, 
V'  346]-     He  says  : 

The  object  of  the  present  communication  is  to  turn  to  account  such  facts,  gleaned  from  die 
Ann.  Regis.f  as  have  not  already  been  employed  in  a  former  essay.  The  £acts  in  question  consist  of 
the  ages  at  death  of  the  members  of  tne  several  professions  classified  as  follows — ^Army,  Navy, 
Clergy ^  Lawyers.  Medical  Men,  Fine  Arts,  Literature  and  Science;  to  which  9.re  added  persons 
engaged  in  Trade  and  Commerce.  .  .  .  The  agea  at  death  were  taken  without  selection  or 
exclusion,  except  of  deaths  by  accident  or  violence ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  all  the  classes  the  obitnary 
extended  over  the  same  ^riod  of  85  years  (from  1758  to  1843),  and  the  facts  are  numerons,  it  is 
believed  that  the  average  will  prove  near  approximations  to  the  true  durations  of  life.  The  sabject  of 
the  essay  will  be  further  illustrated  by  facts  derived  from  other  sources. 

The  number  of  cleigy  observed  upon  was  963.    Among  these  2  had  died  at  the  age  of 

100 ;  I  at  103  ;  I  at  105 ;  I  at  106 ;  and  I  at  108.     The  deaths  between  90  and   100 

were  39^     After  various  comparisons  of  the  figures  before  him,  the  learned  writer  states : 

The  clergy,  it  will  be  seen,  attain  a  higher  average,  in  whatever  way  the  calculation  is  made,  than 
the  members  of  any  other  learned  profession.  They  have  the  advantage  of  more  than  one  year:  an 
advanUige  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  it  is  considered  how  much  larger  a  proportion  of  ciergymea 
reside  in  the  country ;  how  much  less  they  are  exposed  to  fatigue  and  danger  of  infection  than  their 
brethren  of  the  medical  profession ;  and  that  they  ao  not  lead  tne  sedentary  life  which  &Us  to  the  lot 
of  the  lawyer.  When  these  things  are  taken  into  account,  the  advantage  of  little  more  than  one  year 
possessed  by  the  clergv  will  excite  some  surprise.  The  still  smaller  advantage  which  they  claim  orer 
the  gentry,  to  which  class  so  large  a  portion  of  this  profession  belong,  is  stOl  more  remarkable^  and 
not  undeserving  attention. 

He  found  the  average  age  of  aU  the  clergy  under  obe.  who  died  at  age  51  and  upwards 
to  be  74*04.     He  returns  to  the  subject  again  in  1851. 

In  1 85 1  Dr.  Guy  read  before  the  Statis.  So.  a  paper,   On  the  Duration  of  Life  among 

the  Clergy  [Statis,  youm.  vol.  xiv.  p.  2S9].     The  wnter  refers  to  his  essay  read  before  the 

Brit.  Asso.  in  1846,  and  says : 

The  essay  now  referred  to  was  intended  to  form  the  intro.  to  a  series  of  communications  in  which 
the  duration  of  life  of  each  profession  should  be  examined  b^  itself^  with  the  aid  of  new  facts  drawn 
from  sources  other  than  the  Ann.  Regis,  The  present  essay  is  the  nrst  submitted  to  the  So.  in  fulfil- 
ment of  that  intention.  The  facts  which  form  the  staple  of  it  are  drawn  from  four  sources,  x.  The 
County  Histories  of  Northampion^  Cfushirey  Berkshire^  and  Surrey^  and  the  Hist,  of  Leeds — which 
histories  have  alreadysupplied  materials  for  an  Essa^  on  the  Duration  of  Life  among  the  Englttk 
Gentry,  ...  2.  The  Ann.  Regis.t  which,  as  has  just  been  stated,  supplied  the  facts  for  the  essay 
just  referred  to.  1.  Chalmers'  Biographical  Dict.y  which,  having  been  pub.  between  thejreai*  z8x3 
and  18x7,  affords  the  requisite  data  for  determining  the  mean  duration  of  life  of  professional  men  up 
to  a  comparatively  recent  period.  4.  That  portion  of  the  obituaries  of  the  Gent.*s  Mag,,  from  1834  ^ 
x8j9  inclusive,  which  is  headed  **  Clergy  Deceased." 

The  learned  writer  ofifers  some,  comments  upon  the  peculiar  characteristics  which  may 
be  supposed  to  have  influenced  the  data  obtained  from  each  of  these  sources.  We  do 
not  thmk  it  necessary  to  follow  him  here.  The  data  from  the  Biographical  £>ict^ 
included  some  Dissenting  ministers  and  a  few  Roman  Catholic  priests.  He  then  proceeds 
to  say  that  by  means  of  the  facts  derived  from  these  sources  he  had  constructed  a  series  of 
four  T.  Of  these  the  6rst  exhibits  the  number  of  deaths  recorded  during  each  year  of  life ; 
the  second  the  number  and  per-centage  proportion  at  each  quinquennial  period ;  the  third 
the  number  and  per-centage  proportion  at  each  decennial  period ;  while  the  fourth  T.  shows 
the  mean  age  at  death  of  all  who  die  after  completing  their  25th,  30th,  40th,  and  50th 
years  respectively.  We  do  not  propose  to  follow  the  results  of  these  T.  A  fifth  T.  was 
prepared,  based  upon  **the  first  1000  deaths  occurring  between  the  vears  1834  and  1839 
mclusive— omitting  all  clergymen  not  belonging  to  the  Estab.  Church."  Upon  this  data 
Mr.  Neison  produced  the  T.  which  we  shall  give  in  our  art.  Clergy,  Mort.  T.  for  the. 

Dr.  Guy  says  that  out  of  the  above  1000  deaths,  80  were  those  of  clergymen  whose 

lives  were  spent  in  cities  or  large  towns  : 

The  average  age  at  death  of  these  80  clergymen  I  have  compared  with  the  average  age  attained  by 
other  80  clergnrmen,  whose  lives  were  passed  in  the  rural  districts.  These  latter  were  taken  in  tM 
order  in  whicn  they  stood  in  the  T.    The  following  is  the  result  of  the  comparison : 

Clergy  of  Towns  and  Cities — average  age  at  death    ^3*?4 

Clergy  of  Rural  Districts  »„  „  65*85 

^^irerenco  ...    •••    ..•    ■•....    ...    *••      2  zx 

This  difference  of  little  more  than  two  years  in  &vour  of  clergymen  resident  in  the  country  is  founded 
upon  too  small  a  number  of  £su;ts  to  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  prob.,  to  De  confirmed 
or  weakened  by  further  comparisons  to  be  hereafter  instituted. 

From  the  data  before  him  Dr.  Guy  drew  some  other  facts  of  interest.  For  instance, 
he  says,  '*  The  mean  age  of  clergymen  bom  in  the  i8th  century  is  shown  by  the  T.  to  be 
6678 ;  while  the  average  age  of  60  clergymen  who  died  subsequently  to  the  year  1817, 
and  who  were  bom  towards  the  end  of  the  i8th  century,  is  no  less  than  70*30.  This 
comparison  affords  a  presumption  in  favour  of  a  recent  improvement  in  the  duration  of 
life  among  the  clergy.       He  says : 

Another  question  which  the  tabular  abstracts  from  the  Biographical  Diet,  afforded  me  the  means 
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of  discnisiag,  tboiijfk  tke  data  ace  very  &r  from  being  tofficiently  nnmaroat,  it  the  relative  durations 
of  life  of  married  and  tingle  clergymen.  It  happened  that  out  of  the  whole  numberof  clerical 
biographies,  there  were  370  m  which  the  clergymen  are  stated  to  have  been  married ;  andiz  in  which 
they  are  stated  to  have  led  a  single  life.    The  mean  results  are  embodied  in  the  following  T. : 

No.  of  Deaths.  If  eait  Age.  Greatest  Age. 

Married 370  68*65  '0° 

Single „,  3x  63*13  84 


••• 


•*• 


Difference ,.,  5*52  16 

An  average  excess  of  5^  vears  in  favour  of  the  married  clergy,  and  a  difference  between  the  maxima 
of  16  years,  is  prob.  too  large  to, be  attributable  wholly  to  the  insufficient  number  of  facts.  This  T., 
therefore,  may  also  be  placed  on  record  as  estab.  a  prob.,  to  be  strengthened  or  weakened  by  the 
results  ot  future  inquiries. 

In  the  tabular  abstracts  taken  from  Chalmers'  Z>/W.  it  happened  that  the  archbishops 
and  bishops  of  the  Estab.  Church  were  distinguished  from  the  body  of  the  clergy.  "  I 
am  therefore  in  a  condition  to  show  the  average  and  greatest  ages  attained  by  them  ;  and 
as  I  have  also  extracted  from  the  Art  de  Virifier  Us  Dates  the  ages  at  death  of  42  popes, 
and  of  22  Romish  saints,  and  from  Alban  Butler's  Uves  of  the  Saints  the  larger  number 
of  141  deaths,  I  have  appended  a  T.  in  which  these  several  averages  are  contrasted." 

This  is  the  Table: 

No.  of  Average       Greatest 

D^iths.  Age.  Age. 

iropes         ,«a     ,,,     ,     ...     ,,.     ,••     ...    4^  7*  33  100 

Archbishops      35  71*37  90 

Bishops      .- 145  7^*23  100 

Saints  of  Romish  Calendar  (Butler's  Zfz/^j) 141  69-25  120 

Saints  of  the  Romish  Calendar  i^Art  de  Vhifier  les  Dates)  ...     22  69  -09  100 

Dr.  Guy  says : 

The  averages  in  this  T.  are  such  as  might  have  been  expected.  The  popeS|  who  for  the  most  part 
have  been  elected  at  very  advanced  ages,  survive  by  about  one  jrear  the  archbishops  of  the  Established 
Church,  who  are  appomted  at  a  somewhat  earner  period  of  life.  The  bishops  of  the  Established 
Church  come  next  in  order,  differing  however  very  little  £rom  the  archbishops.  The  saints  of  the 
Romish  calendar  attain  a  lower  average  age  by  about  three  years  than  the  popes,  and  b^  about  two 
years  than  the  dignitaries  of  the  Churcn  of  England.  As,  however,  the  saints  of  the  Romish  calendar 
are  of  a  very  mixed  class,  comprising  several  of  the  popes,  some  few  kings,  many  heads  of  the 
monastic  orders,  and  a  certain  proportion  of  ascetics,  I  do  not  attach  an^  importance  to  the  com- 
parison now  made;  but  allow  the  results  to  stand  in  the  T.,  as  possessing  a  certain  amount  of 
mterest. 

We  hope  that  some  day  Dr.  Guy  will  return  to  this  very  interesting  subject. 

At  the  census  of  1851  the  number  of  clergymen  was  found  to  be  17,320,  bearing  a 
proportion  of  '37  to  the  entire  pop.  The  number  of  Dissenting  ministers,  6405,  bemg 
the  proportion  of  '14  to  the  entire  pop.  The  number  of  "  priests  and  other  religious 
teachers,"  2252 — proportion  to  pop.  '05. 

Mr.  Joel  Pinney,  m  his  Influence  of  Occupation  on  Health  and  Life^  pub.  1 8561  says, 
**  The  clcrpry  live  too  inactive  for  great  longevity." 

The  Bruish  Alliance  Ins.  Co.,  projected  m  1868,  had  a  scheme  of  "annuities  for  clergy- 
men," but  no  details  are  given  of  its  precise  nature.  According  to  all  reasoning,  from 
the  facts  furnished  by  this  art ,  the  annu.  to  clergymen  on  their  own  lives  should  be  less  than 
on  almost  any  other  class  of  Uves.  That  would  not  constitute  a  very  hopeful  ''special 
feature. " 

In  1870  the  Arh  Assu,  So.  of  Scotland  vr^s  founded  [called  in  this  work  Ark  No.  3], 
and  it  offers  special  advantages  to  '*  ministers  of  religion,'*  founded  on  *' their  marked 
superiority  in  duration  of  life." 

In  1864  the  Rev.  J.  Hodgson,  the  then  Sec  of  the  Clergy  Mut.,^  pub.  Observations  in 
Reference  to  the  Duration  of  Life  amongst  the  Clergy  of  England  and  Wales  ;  and  (in  an 
appendix)  amongst  the  Children  of  Clergymen,  etc.  To  which  was  added  a  supplement 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  containing  (i)  A  Table  of  Mort.  deduced  from  observations 
amongst  the  clergy  for  a  period  of  100  years,  1760  to  i860,  made  by  Mr.  Hodgson. 
The  author  says : 

No  sooner  was  the  Clergy  Mut.  So.  estab.  than  I  was  awakened  to  the  sense  of  the  importance  of 
ascertaining,  by  means  of  unimpeachable  data,  the  duration  of  life,  or  in  other  words,  the  course 
which  mort.^  had  taken  amongst  tne  clergy,  in  laige  bodies  of  them,  during  a  long  series  of  years  gone 
by,  with  a  view  of  making  the  results  serviceable  as  experiments  to  mark  out  what  measures  might 
from  time  to  time  be  safely  adopted  by  the  C.  M.  Assu.  So.,  for  the  more  effectually  carrying  out  its 
designs.  ^  Nothing  of  the  sort,  in  respect  to  the  clergy,  had  ever  been  attempted  before^  except  upon 
information  of  so  precarious  a  character,  and  upon  principles  so  vague  ana  open  to  objection,  as  to 
make  the  results  ailtogether  unfit  for  any  useful  practical  purpose.  So  I  entered  upon  this  labour — ^for 
labour  indeed  it  has  been — commencing  upon  it  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  z8ao,  and  continuing  it 
during  hours  of  leisure  up  to  its  completion  in  the  present  year ;  and  I  now  offer  the  results  of  it  to  the 
notice  of  those  who  are  able  to  appreciate  the  beneficial  uses  to  which  they  may  be  applied. 
^  The  author  proceeds  to  tell  us  that  4965  clciigymen — all  of  whom  were  incumbents  of 
livings,  and  some  of  whom  "are  now  alive,  and  remaining  such,"  and  123  clergymen — 
all  of  whom  were  Heeub  of  Houses  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  "some  of  whom  are 
now  alive,  and  remaining  such," — ^making  together  a  total  of  5088  clei^men, — had  been 
brought  under  obs.,  "so  as  to  enable  me  to  ascertain  what  was  the  exact  duration  of 
life  in  the  case  of  every  one  of  them  whilst  under  obs."  These  were  collected  in  8  groups, 
in  the  following-order : 

I.  All  those  who  were  incumbents  in  the  several  livings  in  the  Diocese  of  Canterbury 
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Oil  I  June,  1779,  being  in  number  247,  and  also  of- all  those  who  subsequently  became 
incumbents  of  the  same  livings  in  regular  rotation  from  I  January,  1779,  to  i  January, 
1849,  being  in  number  S09 — ^making  a  total  of  1056. 

Obs.  has  been  made  by  me  upon  theee  daring  a  term  b^nntng  in  the  case  of  the  247  iacmnbeiits 
on  xst  Jan.,  Z779,  and  in  the  cases  of  the  8oq»  at  the  sevoal  dates  of  their  appointments  to  tbeu- 
livings,  and  ending  with  regard  to  587  who  aied  previously  to  ist  Jan.,  z859;  at  the  dates  of  tbeir 
respective  deaths ;  and  with  regard  to  the  remaining  469,  at  the  dates  of  ittdr  livings  becoming  viacaot 
otherwise  than  by  death  in  the  cases  of  those  who  vacated  them  previously  to  ist  Jan.,  1859,  ajid  om. 
xst  Jan.,  1859,  in  the  cases  of  those  who  remained  incumbents  at  that  date. 

2.  Incumbents  of  522  livings  in  the  Diocese  of  Lincoln,  before  its  recent  dismeinbenneii.t, 
all  of  whom  were  ordained  by  Bishops  of  Lincoln. 

Mjr  obs.  has  bem  made  upon  these  during  a  term  commencing  with  the  several  dates  of  thoir 
appointments  to  their  livings  between  the  jrears  1750  and  1842,  and  ending  with  regard  to  325 
who  died  previously  to  xst  Jan.,  x8i|7,  at  the  dates  of  their  respective  deaths;  and  with  regard 
to  the  remaining  197,  at  the  date  ot  their  livings  becoming  vacant  otherwise  than  by  death  in  the 
cases  of  those  who  vacated  them  previously  to  xst  Jan.,  1857 ;  and  on  xst  Jan.,  1857,  in  the  cases  o£ 
those  who  remadned  incumbents  at  that  ^te. 

3.  Contains  772  incumbents  of  livings  in  various  parts  of  £.  and  W.,  all  of  ixrhom 
were  Graduates  of  Oxford,  and  of  whom  dispensations  to  hold  two  livings  were  cranted 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  years  1760,  1 761,  1762,  1763,  1764  and  1776, 
and  in  every  subsequent  year  up  to  1836 : 

My  obs.  has  been  made  upon  these  during  a  term  commencing  with  the  several  dates  of  tJien* 
respective  dispensations,  and  ending  with  regard  to  690  who  died  previously  to  ist  Jan.,  i860,  at  the 
dates  of  their  respective  deaths;  and  on  ist  Jan.,  i860,  with  regard  to  tne  remaining  62  who  then 
remained  incumbents,  except  in  the  cases  of  a  very  few  of  them  who  vacated  their  livings  before 
ist  Jan.,  i860,  and  upon  such  occasion  took  no  other  prefSsrment. 

4.  Contains  640  incumbents  of  livings,  all  of  them  being  Oxford  Graduates,  and  is 
composed  of  three  smaller  groups,  viz.  (A)  144  incumbents  of  various  livings  in  the 
County  of  Northampton,  some  of  them  having  been  such  incumbents  on  i  January,  1760, 
and  others  having  been  appointed  to  their  livings  at  various  times  subsequently.  (B)  430 
incumbents  of  various  livmgs  in  the  Diocese  of  Lincoln,  some  of  them  having  been  sn^ 
incumbents  on  i  January,  1760,  and  others  having  been  appointed  to  other  livings  at 
various  times  subsequently.  (C)  66  incumbents  appointed  to  livings  in  the  Diocese  of 
Lincoln  during  the  episcopate  of  Bishop  Lowth  : 

My  obs.  has  been  made  upon  these  640  incumbents  durin|r  a  term  commencing  in  the  case  of 
some  on  the  xst  Jan.,  1760,  and  in  the  cases  of  the  remainder  with  the  dates  of  thdr  respective  appoint* 
ments,  and  ending  with  re^rd  to  447  who  died  previous  to  ist  Jan.,  1857,  at  the  dates  ox  their 
respective  deaths ;  and  with  regard  to  the  remaining  193,  ending  at  the  dates  of  their  livings 
becoming  vacant  otherwise  than  by  death,  in  the  cases  of  those  who  vacated  them  previous  to 
ist  Jan.,  1857  ;  and  ending  on  xst  Jan.,  1857,  in  the  case  of  those  who  remained  incumbents. 

5.  Containing  213  incumbents  of  livings,  all  of  whom  were  Graduates  of  Oxford^  or 
had  been  ordained  by  Bishops  of  Lincoln  : 

My  obs.  has  been  made  upon  these  during  a  term  commencing  with  rcM^ard  to  some  of  them  on  xst 

Jan.,  1829 ;  and  with  regara  to  the  remainder  on  ist  Jan.,  1836 ;  and  ending  with  r^^ard  to  149  who 
ied  previous  to  xst  Jan.,  i86x^  at  the  dates  of  their  respective  deaths ;  and  with  r^^ard  to  the 
remaining  64,  at  the  dates  of  their  livings  becoming  vacant  otherwise  than  by  death  in  the  cases  of 
their  having  vacated  them  previously  to  ist  Jan.,  1861 ;  and  on  ist  Jan.,  x86x,  in  the  cases  of  those  who 
remained  incumbents  at  that  date. 

6.  All  those  Scholars  of  Westminster  School,  beinff  in  number  43  7,  who  in  Phillimore*s 
Hist,  of  the  Scholars  of  such  School  are  noticed  as  being  incumbents  of  stated  livings — 
their  names  and  ages  at  admission  into  college  being  specified  therein,  and  the  dates  of 
their  appointments  :  such  appointments  beginning  to  be  made  in  the  early  part  of  the 
18th  century,  and  continuing  up  to  the  midcQe  of  the  present : 

My  obs.  has  been  made  upon  these  from  the  dates  of  their  respective  appointments,  during  a  tenn 
commencing  with  tiie  dates  of  such  appointments,  and  ending  with  regara  to  jao  who  died  previously 
to  ist  Jan.,  18^9,  at  the  dates  of  their  respective  deaths ;  and  with  regard  to  117,  at  the  dates  of  thetr 
livings  becoming  vacant  otherwise  than  b v  death,  in  the  case  of  those  who  vacated  them  previously  to 
xst  JUin.,  1859  >  Ao^d  <»>  is^  Ja^M  z859>  in  tne  case  of  those  who  remained  incumbents. 

7.  Contains  123  Beads  of  Houses  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  viz.  those  who  were 
such  on  1st  Jan.,  1760,  and  those  who  severally  succeeded  to  them  from  time  to  time 
until  the  year  1854.  Two  or  three  of  these  Heads  of  Houses  were  laymen.  Judge 
Blackstone  was  one  of  these,  and  died  early. 

My  obs.  has  been  made  upon  those  who  were  Heads  on  ist  Jan.,  1760,  during  a  term  commencing 
with  that  date,  and  upon  all  others  during  a  term  commencing  with  the  dates  of  their  respectrvo 
appointments,  and  ending  with  regud  to  109  who  died  previous  to  ist  Jan.,  186^,  at  the  dates  of  tfimr 
respective  deaths ;  and  with  regara  to  the  remaining  24,  on  xst  Jan.,  1863,  at  which  date  they  continued 
to  hold  their  offices. 

8.  Contains  1325  incumbents  of  livings,  who,  upon  invitation  made  6y  me  to  the  clergy 
in  general,  in  the  public  journals  and  by  letter,  forwarded  to  me  their  names,  dates  of 
birth,  and  the  names  of  their  livings. 

My  obs.  has  been  made  upon  1014  of  these  during  a  term  commencing  with  die  dates  at  which  Ae 
information  was  given,  either  in  the  vear  1838  or  1839  or  1840,  and  upon  the  remaining  3x1  during  a 
term  commencing  with  May,  1851,  and  ending,  Mrith  r^ard  to  495  who  died  previous  to  ist  Jan.,  1861, 
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at  the  dates  of  their  respective  deaths ;  and  with  regard  to  the  remaining  830,  at  the  dates  of  thdr 
livings  becoming  vacant  otherwise  than  by  death  in  the  cases  of  those  who  vacated  them  previous  to 
zst  Jan.,  x86z,  and  on  xst  Jan.,  x86x,  in  the  cases  of  those  who  remained  incumbents  at  that  date. 

We  have  given  these  minute  details,  because  the  great  care  indicated  therein  gives 
confidence  to  those  who  understand  the  subject ;  or  as  the  author  says  : — "As  the  value 
of  the  results  of  so  important  an  investigation  as  the  present  depatds  entirely  upon  the 
accuracy  of  the  information  obtained  by  me  whilst  following  it  up^  I  now  proceed  to  esiab.  my 
claim  to  full  confidence  in  this  respect, "  The  information  he  obtained  exists  in  diocesan 
regis,  and  other  ecclesiastical  offices ;  and  to  these  he  appears  to  have  had  ready  access. 
He  tells  us,  **  Having  had  access  to  the  Ordination  papers  of  nearly  2000  clergymen,  / 
made  copies  of  the  baptismal  regis,  found  in  them,"  Further  information  as  to  the  dates 
of  deaths  and  resignations  "was  supplied  by  obituaries  in  magazines  and  newspapers,  and 
by  communications  from  friends,  as  well  as  by  means  of  the  copies  of  diocesan  returns 
in  the  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  Office,"  of  which  his  brother  was  Sec.  In  many  other 
ways  he  vouches  for  the  care  he  has  exercised  in  the  progress  of  his  work. 

The  most  scrupulous  care  has  been  taken  that  no  incumbent  shall  be  brought  nnder  obs.  in  more 
than  one  group  at  the  same  time.  If  the  same  incumbent  be  found  in  two  or  more  grouos,  it  is  to  be 
taken  for  granted  that  he  was  withdrawn  from  obs.  in  any  one  group  before  he  was  introduced  for  obs. 
into  any  other.  Out  of  5068  incumbents  under  obs.,  tt  may  be  considered  that  5000  were  distinct 
mdividuals. 

Finally : 

I  cannot  too  emphatically  declare  that  throughout  the  whole  of  my  investigation  I  have  been  well 
aware  how  necessary  it  was  to  avoid  forming  specious  conjectures  or  duding  difficulties,  or  in  anyway 
putting  what  might  be  thought  a  better  appearance  upon  the  inquiry,  and  I  have  most  careAdly 
abstained  from  an^^hing  of  the  kind.  No  labour  has  been  spared  to  trace  out  a  life,  a  death,  or  an 
age ;  and,  except  in  a  very  few  easet^  with  success. 

Dr.  Hodgson,  reviewing  the  results  of  his  labours,  finds  *'  that  which  for  various  reasons 
was  to  be  expected  has  been  realized.  77i€  average  duration  of  life  amongst  clergymen  is 
new  proved f  by  decisive  ezndence^  to  be  longer  than  am/mgst  large  bodies  of  persons  taken 
indiscriminately,^"*    He  volunteers  a  suggestion  not  to  be  disregarded : 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  lives  observed  upon,  though  of  course  gathered  tog[ether  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  health  or  constitution  of  the  parties  at  the  time  of  their  first  being  brought  nnder 
observation,  are  net  to  be  vietoed  altogether  in  the  light  of  **  unselected,"  The  two  facts  of  their 
having  incumbencies  bestowed  upon  them  by  patrons,  and  of  their  accepting  them  when  offered, 
warrants  the  inference  that  at  such  time  health  prevailed  amongst  them  ratner  than  otherwise.  At 
the  same  time  lam  bound  to  say  that  in  former  days  it  was  not  a  very  unusual proceedinf.  for  the 
sahe  of  the  sale  of  an  advowson  or  next  presentation^  to  present  an  ailing  man  to  a  living  with  a  viete 
to  the  occurrence  of  a  not  very  remote  vacancy.  My  opinion  as  above  given  is  strengthened  by  a 
somewhat  earlier  mort.  bning  found,  I  think,  amount  those  incumbents  and  others  who  are  brought 
under  obs.  at  a  particular  date  during  their  incumbency,  and  not  at  the  date  of  their  appointments. 
These,  however,  are  comparatively  few  in  number. 

The  following  T.  embodies  all  the  more  important  results  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  investiga- 
tions ;  and  also  shows  in  quinquennial  divisions  the  rate  of  mort.  p.c,  according  to  obs. 
made  during  the  years  of  age  comprehended  within  such  divisions  ;  and  also,  for  the  sake 
of  comparison,  Uie  rate  of  mort.  p.  c.  as  deduced  from  the  Experience  of  the  Clergy 
Mut,  Assu,  So,;  the  Equitable  Assu.  So,;  and  that  of  the  17  Life  Assurance  offices 
[Experience  T.  No.  i],  as  well  as  that  set  forth  in  the  Carlisle  T.  of  Mort. 
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20 
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0-43 

0-28 
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46 

0*64 

0-88 

089 

I -02 

36-40 

741 

10,340 

73 

071 

0-64 

I  03 

099 

IIS 

41—45 

5^ 

12,559 

'15 

0*92 

0*52 

I -18 

1*13 

1*45 

46—50 

I4,i55 

160 

1*13 

070 

i-j8 
2-68 

1*43 

1*41 

51—55 

401 

14,296 

265 

1-85 

I '21 

1-91 

I  61 

56-60 

268 

",975 

297 

2*29 

263 

265 

2*<0 

61-65 

211 

10,977 

379 

3*45 
498 

2*22      * 

372 

379 

66—70 

123 

8550 

426 

2-77 

5-48 

5 '55 
815 

11-88 

4*66 

81-85 

78 

5901 

490 

830 

7-89 
11-18 
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52 

3359 

423 

12-59 

— 

11*08 

19 

1478 

262 

1773 

— 

17-97 

17*22 

14*88 

86-90 

8 

488 

122 

25-00 

91-95 

I 

?l 

39 

4105 

96-100 

— 

4 

22*22 
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— 

— 
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From  the  preceding  data,  Mr.  Samuel  Brown  has  constructed  a  T.  of  the  mort.  experi- 
enced by  clergymen,  which  we  shall  give  under  CLERGY,  MoRT.  T.  for. 

In  the  U.S.  some  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  longevity  of  the  clei^gy.  Accofding 
to  statistics  compiled  in  Massachusetts  by  order  of  the  L^islature,  about  1857,  it  was 
found  that  the  mean  age  attained  by  clergymen  was  about  5072  years.  Another  tabular 
statement  compile!  from  statistics  of  that  State,  and  of  New  York  and  Rhode  Island, 
gave  the  average  longevity  of  clei^gymen  from  389  deaths  at  55*36.  The  22nd 
Report  of  Massachusetts  gave  the  average  at  death  of  472  clergymen  as  59*25  years. 

In  the  Ins.  Monitor  (U.  S.)  for  August,  1872,  its  ed.,  Mr.  Hine,  presents  some  obs.  on 
the  duration  of  life  among  the  clergy  in  the  U.  S.,  possessing  great  interest.  We  ^udl 
furnish  a  condensed  outline  of  the  leading  features.     The  writer  says  : 

No  class  of  insured  have  enlisted  to  much  interest  regarding  the  duration  of  life  saaong  the^ 
as  the  clergy.  That  the  cler^Tman  enjoys  a  longer  lease  of  life  than  those  engaged  in  any  olber 
calling,  except  the  agriculturist,  has  been  shown  by  the  high  avera^re  age  thev  Doth  attain  in  this 
country  and  elsewhere.  But  beyond  the  ii..perfect  comparison  thus  instituted  Between  the  members 
of  the  different  professions,  we  do  not  know  tnat  anr  effort  has  been  made  to  note  the  special  mort. 
among  those  engaged  in  the  sacred  calling.  The  ministry  furnishes  a  large  per-centage  of  tiie 
applicants  for  ins.    .    . 

We  are  then  informed  of  the  sources  from  which  the  present  information  has  been 

obtained : 

Andover  and  Princeton  contain  the  two  oldest  and  most  prominent  theological  seminaries  in  the 
U.S.  The  former  was  opened  for  instruction  in  x8o8,  and  tne  latter  in  x8xs.  Andover  is  Congre- 
gational, and  Princeton  is  Presbvterian ;  so  that  the  great  majority  of  those  observed  upon  belone 
to  those  two  large  branches  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  iksir  Momes  have  been  scatitred  ikrot^m 
every  section  of  ike  Union.  Down  to  1870  Princeton  had  educated  no  less  than  2895  students  ;  and 
An(U)ver  S474.  In  both  inst.  careful  records  have  been  kept  of  the  subsequent  movements  of  their 
alumni— embracing  all  the  changes  they  have  assumed,  with  the  dates  and  occupations  <^  snch  as 
either  temporarily  or  permanently  retired  from  their  profession.  The  career  of  each  man  is  thos 
traced  down  to  the  present  time,  or  to  his  death.  The  date  of  each  death  is  recorded,  and  in  the 
records  of  Andover  the  age  of  the  party  at  the  time  of  his  death.  These  statistics  are  very  complete. 
Less  than  30  of  all  the  students  at  Andover  have  been  lost  si^ht  of  since  thev  left  the  inst.  We  ketse 
thus  secured  the  three  data  necessary  hr  obtaining  the  statutics  of  mort. — tne  number  who  entered  or 

Kiduated  from  the  seminaries  in  each  vear,  and  the  dates  and  ages  of  such  of  them  as  have  died, 
oper  deductions  have  been  made  for  the  few  whose  subsequent  career  has  not  been  traced. 

The  average  age  of  those  graduating  at  Andover  has  been  27*18  years,  of  whom  all  but 
about  8  p.  c.  were  between  22  and  32  ;  25  p.  c.  were  between  23  and  25  ;  34  p.  c  between 
26  and  28;  and  29  p.  c.  between  29  and  31.  The  average  age  at  Princeton  has  been 
27*17,  and  the  distribution  is  similar.  The  results  of  the  mort.  at  each  age  after 
matriculation  are  ^ven  in  detail.  We  must  be  content  with  the  following  sumnuiry, 
placed  in  comparison  with  the  mort  shown  by  the  American  Experience  T.  186S 
(Homans) : 


Age. 

Mort.  p.  c. 

Mort.  p.c. 

Mort.  p.c.  American 

Andover. 

Princeton. 

Experience. 

25—30 

628 

5-83 

4*94 

31-35 

471 

483 

436 

36—40 

436 

4*io 

471 

41—45 

429 

4-82 

5*27 

46—50 

5'5 

4*80 

6*29 

51-55 

6*11 

8-22 

56-60 

8*41 

11*56 

61—65 

15x39 

11*86 

.      17*11 

66—70 

17*92 

21*75 

26*21 

^zil 

2513 

3674 

40-30 

3583 

49-25 

61-04 

The  compiler  remarks : 

The  value  of  these  statistics  is  much  enhanced  through  their  being  drawn  from  two  independent 
sources  :  add  their  comparison  will  show  at  once  that  the  law  observed  by  these  per-centages  is  not  due 
to  accidental  fluctuations  arising  from  a  limited  number  of  obs.  .  .  .  The  comparison  of  these 
figures  with  those  of  the  American  Experience^  which  above  30  is  more  favourable  than  any  oth«- 
standardin  use  among  us,  shows  that  the  same  law  of  mort.  has  ruled  among  the  members  of  both 
inst. :  that  this  law  is  one  essentially  di£Ferent  from  that  observed  in  the  Amencan  T.,  and  differs  still 
more  widely  from  the  English.  .  .  .  Taking  the  sum  of  the  total  [per-centages]  from  S5  to  70,  they 
are  7X*9S  and  72'5x,  against  88*67.  according  to  the  American  T.  Such  is  the  close  correspondence 
observed  between  the  mort.  of  the  two  inst. :  the  accidental  fluctuations  of  one  age  being  so  closely 
bal.  by  those  of  another,  that  the  difference  between  the  sum  of  the  per-centages  of  the  two  seminaries 
amounts  to  ox\j  fifty  nine  hundredths  of  a  year. 

We  next  have  a  mort.  T.  deduced  from  the  combined  results  (which  at  the  earlier  ages 
embraced  nearly  5000  individuals,  and  more  than  a  1000  at  age  60),  starting  at  age  25. 
The  number  surviving  at  that  age,  out  of  100,000  at  the  age  of  10,  according  to  the 
American  Experience  T.,  1868,  is  89,032  ;  and  according  to  the  Experience  T.  No.  i 
\EnglisK\  89,835.  The  same  radix  therefore  has  been  adopted  for  the  American  Clergy 
Mort.  T.  We  add  the  *'  Expectation"  at  quinquennial  periods,  given  by  the  compiler  in 
a  separate  table. 
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Mort.  T.  of  the  American  Clergy,  showing  the  numbers  surviving  at  each  age,  and  the 
"Expectation"  at  quinquennial  ages,  compared  with  the  American  Experience^  and 
[English]  Experience  T.  5fo.  I. 


Amer.  Clei]g7. 
Sur-     Expec* 

American  Exp. 

[English]  Exp. 
No.  I. 

Age 

Aner.  Clexgy. 

American  Exp. 

[Enelish]  Exp. 

Age 

Sar- 

Expec- 

Sur- 

Expec- 

Sur- 

Expec* 

Sur- 

•     • 

Expec- 

Sur- 

Expec- 

viving. 

tation.  Tivmff. 

tation. 

viving. 

tation. 
38*0 

viving. 

tation. 

vtving. 

tation. 

viving. 

tation. 

as 

89.03a 

40'9 

88,314 

38-8 

89,835 

55 

66,533 

SO'X 

64,563 

X7-4 

63,469 

x6'9 

26 

88,293 

89.137 

56 

65,553 

63,364 

62.094 
60,658 

27 

87.547 

87,596 

88,434 
87,726 

57 

64,493 

62,104 

28 

86,632 

86,878 

58 

63,4x1 

60,779 
59,385 

59,x6i 

2Q 

85.608 

86,160 

87,012 

1 

g 

62,430 

57,600 

30 

84,652 

38-0     85,441 

35*3 

86,292 

34*4 

6X.409 

x6'a 

57,9x7 

I4-X 

55,973 

138 

31 

lJ:a! 

84,721 

!5'5<55 
84,831 
84,089 

6x 

6o,x24 

56,37x 

54,275 

3* 

84,000 

62 

58,693 

54,743 

52,503 

33 

82,083 

83,277 

63 

57,269 

53,030 

50,661 

34 

81,252 

34*7     81,822 

83,339 
82,581 

81,038 

64 

55,861 

5X,230 

48,744 

35 

80,47  X 

79,821 

31-8 

30-9 

^§ 

54,474 
52,948 

13*0 

49,34x 
47,30X 

ix-x 

46,754 

XX'O 

36 

,  ?*'090 

66 

44,693 

H 

79,212 
78,5x0 

80,353 

67 

51,120 

45.29X 

42,565 

38 

79,6x1 
78,862 

80,253 
79,458 

77.838 

68 

49,133 

43,X33 

38,128 

39 

77,740 

1 

69     47,293  1 

40.890 

40 

77,068 

31-1 

78,106 

a8-t 

«r3 

70 

45,479 
43,308 

10*0 

38.569 

8*5     35,837 

8s 

4» 

76,5x0 

76.567 

7X 

36,178 

33,5x9 

4» 

75,891 

77,0x2 

72 

40,411 

33,730 

3X,x59 

43 

75,X28 

75,782 

76,173 
75,3x6 

73 

38,774 

3X,243 
28,738 

28,797 

44 

74,358 

* '     74,985 

74 

36,712 

26,439 

t 

73,707 

a7'4      74,173 

a4S 

74,435 
73,526 

23-7 

'A 

34,398 

6-6 

26,237 

6*3 

24,100 

6"S 

73,062 

73,345 

3»'272 

23,761 

21,797 

^l 

7a,409 

72U97 
71,627 

72,582 

5? 

29,898 

21,330 

19,548 

48 

71,722 

7X,6oi 

27,672 

18,961 

X7,369 

49 

71,080 

70,731 

70,580 

£ 

25.323 

16,670 

15,277 

SO 

70,323 

S,842 
67,841 

ao*9 

69,517 
68,409 

00,040 
64,785 

ao's 

23,250 

14,474 
12,383 
10,419 

13,290 

5t 
5* 

^m 

8z 
82 

20,915 
x8,2A7 
16,164 

8,112 

53 

68,010 

66,797 

83 

8.603 

54 

67.366 

65,706 

1 

This  table,  we  are  told,  is  based  entirely  on  the  per-centap;es,  and  adheres  rigidly  to  the 
facts  as  there  exhibited.  The  only  adjustment  attempted  is  the  removal  of  the  "grosser 
inequalities"  by  means  of  a  simple  formula ;  and  this  adjustment  has  been  carried  but 
one  step.     T*he  author  says  : 

It  appears  from  these  extended  statistics  that  the  greater  longevity  ascribed  to  the  clergy  is  not 
a  mistaken  idea.  But  this  higher  longevitjr  does  not  cover  the  whole  period  of  life.  On  the 
contrary,  the  life  of  the  clerg3rman  may  be  divided  into  two  epochs,  from  age  24  to  35 — ^and  from 
that  age  onward.  During  the  first  of  these  periods,  so  fur  from  enjoying  a  reduced  mort.,  the 
rate  is  muck  higher  than  thai  exhibited  6y  our  own  or  any  of  the  English  standards.  Instead  of 
increasing,  the  rate  actually  diminishes  with  advancing  age  until  35  is  reached,  and  remains  nearly 
stationary  until  past  40.  So  that  it  actually  costs  more  to  insure  a  clei^syman's  life  between  25  and  35 
than  it  does  for  the  ten  years  following.  Ine  mort.  at  the  earlier  ages  is  so  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  American  [Experience]  T.,  that  the  more  favourable  mort.  afterwards  does  not  suflSce  to  make 

food  the  loss  until  the  age  of  ^7.    Nor  is  this  feature  an  anomaly  in  the  statistics  of  American  life, 
[ore  than  a  year  ago  we  called  attention  to  the  same  fact   as  shown   in   the  experience  of  the 

Massachusetts  Cos.,  collated  by  the  Hon.  Elizur  Wriffht The  experience  of  the  Mutual 

Benefit,  pub.  during  the  first  11  years,  also  exhibited  the  same  high  mort.  at  the  younger  ages.  That 
the  unadjusted  experience  of  the  Mutual  Life  was  of  a  somewhat  similar  character,  we  judge  from  the 
higher  mort.  of  this  T.  during  die  same  ages  compared  with  the  English  standards.    .    .    . 

The  writer  is  of  opinion  that  future  experience  may  show  that  the  period  between  15 
and  30  is  a  much  more  critical  one  in  America  than  in  England.  "The  extremes  of 
temperature,  and  its  sudden  changes,  it  is  not  unlikely,  will  be  found  to  operate  with 
more  fatality  on  the  formative  period  of  life  in  America  than  in  England."    He  continues : 

The  members  of  this  profession,  as  a  class,  are  peculiarly  subject  to  influences  productive  of 
such  a  result  The^  pass  directly  from  the  school  to  the  college,  and  from  the  college  to  the 
seminary,  where  their  life  is  extremely  sedentary,  and  in  many  cases  almost  monastic.^  From  the 
seclusion  of  student  life  they  enter  upon  the  active  duties  of  a  profession  which  imposes  its  heaviest 
labours  on  the  beginner.  Under  these  eircumsiances,  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  a  heavy  fer-eentage  of 
our  young  men  break  downiust  when  they  are  entering  on  tkeirwork.  From  35  onward,  however,  the 
superior  longevity  of  the  clergyman  tells  strongly  in  nis  favour,  and  the  advantage  increases  with 
age^  Between  35  and  <o  the  advance  is  but  Tittle  more  than  enoue-h  to  make  up  for  the  losses 
below  35 :  so  that  a  pol.  issued  at  25,  and  terminating  at  any  time  before  that  date,  would  nin 
nothing  on  mort.  if  issued  on  the  American  Experience.  Beyond  50  the  breach  rapidly  widens. 
At  60,  61,409  are  living,  against  57,917  in  the  American  T.,  and  only  55,973  in  ^^  Actuaries 
[Experience  T.  No.  1].  At  70,  45,479  survive,  against  38,569  and  35,837  ixi  the  other  T. ;  while  at  80 
the  difference  amounts  to  more  than  a  thira  of  the  entire  number.  Here  roe  discover  tke  source  of 
tke  kigk  average  longevity  so  often  noted.  It  arises  from  tke  larger  number  of  tkose  surviving  at  the 
advanced  ages. 

This  is  fully  shown  in  the  "Expectations"  at  the  higher  ages  in  the  T.  last  given.  The 
concluding  obs.  deserve  attention,  for  they  serve  to  show  some  of  the  points  wherein  the 
American  clergy  differ  from  our  "  clergy," — limiting  the  term  strictly  to  those  associated 
with  our  Estab.  Church, — and  prob.  approximate  more  nearly  to  our  Dissenting  ministers : 

The  mort.  among  the  Methodist  clergy,  from  all  that  we  can  learn,  is  much  more  unfavourable  than 
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araoiij^  the  other  branches.  Taken  as  a  class,  thttr  life  is  radically  different.  A  large  propoctioa  rf 
them  are  lay  preachers,  or  engaged  in  other  vocations.  The  emotional  element  enters  nsore  largely 
into  their  services,  and  the  strain  on  the  nervous  system  is  greater.  Their  life  is  subjected,  to  greater 
hardships,  and  every  two  yesrs  they  are  trans,  to  a  new  field.  TiUse  simiisHcs,  tJure/orm,  n 
prob.  represent  the  Armenian  kranch  efike  Chureh.  The  American  clergyman,  like  the  nri 
a  life  m  privation  and  often  of  hardship;  but,  bvway  of  compensation,  ooth  axe  granted  a  km 
lease.  If  successfel  in  passing  the  critical  years,  wnen  a  harsh  climate  and  confined  study  ooaU 
to  break  down  the  constitution,  and  act  with  special  energr  against  the  lungs,  the  American  mini 
may  anticipate  a  green  old  age,  unsurpassed  in  vigour  ana  duration  even  by  the  agricultnxist.  Fi 
35  onwards  no  better  life  can  be  seemed  by  the  Cos.  than  his. 

We  hope  that  further  obs.  and  statistics  on  this  interesting  subject  may  in  due  time  be 
forthcoming. 
CLERGY,  Mortality  Tables  for  the. — It  will  be   more  convenient  for  reference  if 
we  give  the   Mort  T.   which  have  resulted  from  the  preceding  obs.  in  a  distinct  form. 
There  is  indeed  only  one  complete  T.,  viz.  that  prepared  by  Mr.  Brown  from  the  Rev. 
John  Hodgson's  data  (1864).     For  purposes  of  comparison,  we  give  Mr.  Nelson's  T.  of 
*'  Expectations,"  deduced  from  the  data  of  Dr.  Guy  (1 851).     In  chronological  sequence 
this  stands  first,  and  we  so  place  it     We  do  not  bring  forward  the  American  Clergy  T., 
for  the  reason  sdready  indicated — that  we  do  not  think  its  results  can  be  put  in  comparisoo 
with  the  results  deduced  from  obs.  on  the  "clergy"  in  this  country. 
The  following  is  Mr.  Neison's  Table : 

Expectations  of  the  Life  of  the  Clergy — 1834-39. 


Age. 

Expectation. 

Age. 

Expectation. 

Age. 

Expectation. 

Age. 

25 

39-^953 

44 

'       263575 

62 

I3*"47 

80 

4-9024 

26 

38-4953 

45 

,       25-6767 

63 

12-4505 
11*7814 

81 

4-6170 

27 

377567 

46 

24-9304 
24*1810 

64 

'     5^ 

43^87 

28 

37-0662 

47 

65 

11*1920 

83 

4*2144 

29 

36-4>i2 

48 

231748 

66 

10*6132 

5* 

37721 

30 

357809 

49 

22*4700 

67 

10*0482 

55 

3'5«H 

31 

351579 

50 

21  '7624 

68 

9-5589 

86 

3-2306 

32 

345320 

.    51 

21-3584 

69 

90759 

5Z 

2*9590 

33 

339010 

52 

20*2065 

70 

86167 

88 

26853 

34 

33*2632 

53 

19-4600 

71 

8*1786 

89 

2*4x00 

35 

32*6190 

1    54 

18*7215 

72 

77545 
7-3456 

90 

2*1347 

36 

31-9673 

55 

179920 

73 

91 

1-8641 

37 

31  -3787 

56 

17-3119 

74 

6*9522 

92 

I-6III 

3» 

30-6398 

'    57 

15*8288 

75 

6*5608 

93 

1-3666 

39 

299636 

58 

76 

6*2014 

94 

1*1250 

40 

292777 

59 

15*1702 

77 

5-8690 

95 

-8888 

41 

285152 
271 700 

60 

14-4806 

78 

5*5374 

96 

•6660 

42 

61 

137938 

79 

5*2189 

97 

-5000 

43 

27  1483 

1 

In  1864  Mr.  Samuel  Brown  deduced  from  the  data  prepared  by  the  Rev.  Joihn 
Hodgson,  and  of  which  we  have  given  a  full  account  under  Clergy,  Longevity  of  the, 
a  very  complete  T.  of  the  mort.  experienced  by  the  clergy  of  England.  Mr.  Brown  in 
the  first  instance  condensed  Mr.  Hodgson's  T.  into  the  following  form : 

Obs.  of  Mort.  amongst  the  Clergy  of  England  and  Wales,  from  1760  to  1860^ 

made  by  the  Rev.  John  Hodgson. 


Ages. 

Continu- 
ants. 

Entrants. 

Withdrawn 

from 
Obseivation. 

Numbers 
Observed. 

Died. 

Rate  of  Mortali^  p.c 

Clefgy. 

Fanr's 

Healthy 

LifeTabfes. 

24—35 
35-45 

45-55 

55-65 

65-75 

75-85 

85-95 
95-102 

9073 

21,391 
28,187 

25.134 
16,075 

6072 

887 

31 

1783 

1443 
1036 

5'5 
214  - 

84 

13 
0 

"3 
262 

366 
149 

23 

I 

9945 
21,946 
28,322 

24*723 

15,505 
5612 

767 
25 

58 
172 

387 
666 

"8 

'5!3 

784 
1-366 

2-694 

5734 
13*328 

25293 
31993 

-818 

-928 

1273 

2594 

5*486 
12*817 
28350 
40- 

106,850 

5088 

1966 

106,845 

3122 

2-922 

Then  follows  his  mort.  T.,  of  which  the  following  are  the  leading  features,  arranged  in 
conformity  with  other  tables  presented  in  this  work — the  expectations  being  shown  in 
comparison  with  those  of  several  other  tables. 
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A  Tablb  or  MoKT.  deduced  from  Obs. 


BY  THB  Rbv.  J.  Hodgson. 


E  Clergy,  1760  to  i860,  u 


' 

' 

3 

A,.. 

1 

1 

nlddla 
of  the 
jear. 

*4 

10049 

49    '<»2S 

as 

50 

9975 

36 

99SO 

5^ 

99*4 

y, 

m 

53 

9872 

^ 

54 

9819 

39 

979* 

55 

9651 

30 

31 

'OE 

31 

96»j 

9S98 

33 

9S6» 

60 

9S3» 

34 

9S0J 

62 

947' 

iS 

9440 

63 

9409 

9377 
93' 3 

^ 

9^ 

9*47 

69 

921* 

39 

91 76 

70 

9143 

40 

910S 

7> 

9073 

4" 
4^ 

^3 

E 

43 

44 
45 

D 

86 
90 

Si 

4 

S628 

1 

% 

8534 

848s 

8436 

838s 

49 

a 

106 

8i8t 
817J 

51 

8116 

lis 

53 

X 

114 
131 

78^ 

54 

7743 

'37 

7674 

ii 

760s 

7461 

■44 
152 

?M 

7309 

E 

IS 

6898 

6720 

61 

6630 

190 

6535 

61 

6440 

198 

634' 

63 

6142 

207 

6.39 

64 

603s 

216 

59^7 

!l 

5819 

224 

S707 

66 

5S9S 

232 

5479 

67 

5363 

139 

5^43 

68 

SIZ4 

247 

Sooi 

69 

4877 

252 

475' 

70 

46JS 

s 

4496 

71 
7* 

4367 
4103 

433s 

73 

SS 

172 

74 

»74 

3425 

S 

3288 

275 

315' 

30'3 

371 

3877 

!I 

3741 

169 

2606 

347» 

263 

^; 

e 

IW9 

«S5 

I9S4 

144 

1832 

8i 

17 10 

J26 

IS97 

8.     1484 

209 

1380 

83     i»7S 

190 

1180 

8< 

108s 

171 

999 

0049 

■995' 

41 '62 

0050 

■9950 

4083 

0053 

■9948 

4003 

0053 

■9947 

3924 

■ooss 

"994S 

38'44 

■0056 

■9944 

f^l^ 

■0058 

■9942 

■0060 

■9940 

36-07 

0063 

■9938 

35-*9 

■0063 

■9937 

34-51 

■0065 

■9935 

33-7» 

0067 

■9933 

3i^94 

0069 

993  < 

31- 16 

0071 

■9929 

3' -37 

0074 

■99*6 

Sit 

0076 

■99*4 

0078 

■9922 

S3 

0082 

■9918 

0087 
0092 

Zi 

^ 

0097 

■9903 

25-98 

0103 

9897 

*5*3 

■0109 

■9891 

2449 

■01 15 

iWs 

23-75 

■9879 

3302 

■0118 

■9872 

23'30 

■0136 

■9864 

2IJ8 

■0145 

■9855 

30'i7 

■015s 

■9845 

3017 

■0166 

■9834 

■0178 

•9822 

■0190 

■98,0 

1813 

0203 

■9797 

'.ni 

0217 

■l?d 

■0232 

1619 

0249 

■975' 

1556 

0266 

■9734 

14-94 

0286 

■9714 

1434 

0308 

'^l 

1375 

0332 

■9668 

i3-i7 

■03S7 
■0385 

■9643 

1260 

■96:5 

12^5 

0415 

■9585 

irji 

■9554 

"1 

0481 

■95'9 

0518 

■9482 

998 

■0557 

■9443 

9SO 

^.604 

■9396 

F 

D6SS 

■9345 

■0710 

■9290 

815 

■0770 

■9165 
■909s 

m 

■0835 
0905 

6-^ 

■0981 

■9019 

11663 

■1937 

626 

"53 

■S847 

595 

1250 

■8750 

566 

13*5 

■8675 

540 

140S 

■859s 

5' -4 

1490 

■8510 

491 

1580 

■8430 

468 

8 

9 

10 

CarlUIs 

Siperi- 

(No. .). 

A4» 

406a 

Sll 

3884 

3886 

'h 

3993 

3812 

37-98 

U 

39*3 

37-14 

37-41 

37*7 

3% 

3641 

35'69 

3670 

35^98 

lt& 

3 

3715 

3500 

35 '26 

3515     ^ 

3645 

S3 

34'S3 

33^8i 

34-43 

30 

3574 

337« 

3' 

35-04 

33 '03 

33-08 

33-01 

32 

34-33 

3*'36 

32-36 

3230 

33 

33-62 

31-68 

31-65 

31 -58 
30-87 

34 

33-90 

3100 

30-93 

3| 

32-18 

30-3* 

3023 

30-is 

36 

31-46 

39-50 

38-79 

29-44 

'i 

30'74 

3872 

30'O2 

2828 

28.^ 

38-00 

39 

29-39 

2761 

2740 

2728 

40 

tt 

2697 

2669 

26'56 
35-84 

4" 

2634 

35-99 

4* 

2711 

25-71 

24 -(8 

2512 

43 

26-38 

25-09 

24-40 

44 

2565 

34'46 

23 '87 

23-69 

U 

2492 

33-82 

»3'i7 

23'97 

24'30 

*3-'7 

22 '47 

JS 

*3'47 

22-50 

2177 

Si 

22-75 

3I'St 

49 

2303 

50 

zr. 

;r^ 

ik 

51 

5* 

1990 

18-30 

1S16 

S3 

I9I9 

17-64 

16-23 

54 

18-49 
17-79 

16-89 

16-99 

'6'34 

li 

17-10 

1621 

1571 

■559 

ii 

1641 

iS'SS 

•  '5-09 

14-97 

1573 

14-9* 

14-49 

14-37 

g 

15-06 

:;■« 

13-91 

1377 

I4-4« 

1335 

1318 

61 

■3-78 

133' 

1279 

,36l 

63 

ili 

12-81 

I2-30 

;ra 

12-05 

US' 

P 

11-79 

1113 

1097 

65 

11-44 

11-27 

10-46 

66 

10-90 

10-75 

996 

12 
69 

",& 

10-23 

9.70 

9-62 

9-47 

E 

u 

918 

8^5 

70 
71 

!^ 

816 

7-83 

y'i' 

72 

772 

7-41 

726 

73 

7S« 

7-33 

7-00 

6-86 

74 

7'"S 

7-OI 

661 

648 

75 

67S 

6-69 

6-24 

611 

76 

839 

646 

586 

S-76 

77 

6-03 

612 

5-49 

5-42 

78 

S-69 

580 

S'la 

S'°i 

e 

S-37 

5'5> 

475 

4-78 

3 

521 

4^93 

441 
4-09 

I; 

451 

4-a5 

4-65 
4-39 

3^79 
3-57 

ii 
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2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Age. 

• 

M 

Living 
in  the 

Proha- 
bilityof 

Proba- 
bility of 

Ezi>ec- 

Parr's 
Healthy  Carlisle 

EqaitablA 

Ezp. 
( Morgan). 

Experi- 
ence 

Age. 

•| 

middle 
of  the 

dying  in 
a  year. 

living 
a  year. 

canon 
of  Life. 

L.  Table 
(Males). 

Table. 

Table 
(No.  z). 

153 

year. 

51 

914 

838 

•1675 

•8325 

446 

4-OI 

4'12 

3*39 

II 

86 

761 

;?i 

693 

Hl^ 

•8224 

425 

378 

3*90 

3'2I 

1^ 

626 

567 

•1883 

■81 1 7 

407 

356 

371 

303 

H 

S08 

102 

457 

•1997 

'^3 

389 

336 

359 

289 

88 

89 

406 

86 

363 

•2117 

7883 

375 

3-17 

3^47 

280 

89 

90 

320 

72 

284 

•2245 

•7755 
•7708 

3*62 

299 

328 

256 

90 

91 

248 

57 

220 

•2292 

352 

2'82 

326 

2-32 

" 

91 

92 

191 

44 

169 

•2340 

•7660 

342 

2-66 

337 
348 

2t>4 

92 

93 

147 

129 

•2388 

•7612 

3-30 

2-52 

1-38 

93 

94 

112 

28 

98 

•2438 
•2489 

•7562 

318 

239 

3*53 

94 

95 

84 

21 

74 

•751 1 

307 

2*25 

3-53 

106 

95 

96 

63 

16 

55 

•2540 

•7460 

2-92 

213 

346 

•75 

96 

97 

47 

12 

41 

•2593 

7407 

274 

2*00 

328 

•50 

97 

9« 

35 

9 

30 

•2647 

7353 
•7298 

2-51 

i^ 

307 

9» 

99 

26 

7 

23 

'2702 

223 

277 

99 

100 

19 

6 

16 

•2758 

•7242 

1-84 

1-68 

228 

100 

lOI 

•1 

5 

10 

•3806 

•6194 

1*46 

1*55 

179 

lOI 

102 

4 

6 

•5252 

•4748 

102 

103 

4 

3 

3 

•7247 

•2753 

103 

104 

I 

I 

0 

1*0000  ' 

104 

Mr.  Brown  offers  the  following  obs.  regarding  the  results  of  this  T. : 
We  are  naturally^  led  to  expect,  for  many  reasons,  that  the  cler^  as  a  body  would  enjoy  a 


entrants  during  the  present  century  with  the  total  numbers  for  the  whole  period,  the  mortality  in 
that  period  has  been  considerably  less  at  every  quinquennial  group  of  ages  than  for  the  century 
past.  The  total  deaths  for  the  ^ole  period,  1760  to  x86o,  were  3x22  on  106,845  ye&rs  of  life  obc, 
or  2*92  per  cent.,  and  of  those  who  entered  in  diis  century  only  1x37  deaths  on  46,206  years  of  life  obs., 
or  2*46  per  cent. 

In  our  art.  ANNUITIES  ON  Lives,  we  omitted  to  give  a  specimen  of  the  annu.  values 
deduced  from  this  Clergy  Mort  T.     We  now  supply  the  omission. 

Values  of  Annu.  on  Single  Lives  at  3  and  5  p.c.  (First  Payment  due). 


Age. 

3  per  Cent. 

5  per  Cent. 

Age. 

3  per  Cent. 

5  per  Cent. 

25 

22'S99 

17064 

6s 

10-075 

8879 

30 

21 70s 

16-467 

70 

8-3*7 

7-512 

35 

20-376 
i8:J90 

157^ 

2^ 

6767 

6-207 

40 

14-913 

5-474 

5'ioi 

45 

1 7  256 

13-917 

»5 

rn 

4-257 

50 

15-525 

12799 

90 

3-632 

55 

11-565 

95 

3-363 

3*239 

60 

11-887 

10-249 

97 

3-094 

2-998 

Table  showing  the  present  Value  of  £1  payable  at  the  end  of  the  year  in 
which  a  Single  Life  may  fail,  at  3  and  5  p.c.  int. 


Age. 

3  per  Cent. 

5  per  Cent. 

Age. 

3  per  Cent. 

5  per  Cent. 

25 
30 

•33304 
•36781 

•18743 
•21586 

70 

85 

•75689 
-80291 

•64228 
•70443 

35 
40 

•40653 
•44981 

:» 

•84056 
•86867 

•75709 
•79729 

45 

•49740 

•33729 

90 

•88909 

•82704 

50 

•54781 

•39052 

95 

•90205 

'!i576 

55 

•60045 
•65378 

•44928 

100 

•93103 

■88928 

60 

-5 1 195 

104 

•97087 

•95238 

65 

•70655 

-57719 

We  do  not  remember  that  any  other  annu.  T.  has  been  extended  to  such  advanced  ages. 

Dr.  Farr,  in  his  HealtJ^  District  Life  71,  included  by  way  of  appendix  in  33rd  Ann. 

R.  of  Reg. -Gen.  (pub.  1872),  says: — *'It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  this  H.  D. 
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Life  T.  expresses  very  accurately  the  actual  duration  of  life  among  the  clergy,  and  other 
classes  of  tne  community  living  under  fJEiyourable  circumstances."  [Healthy  District 
L.  Table.] 

Mr.  Wilfred  A.  Bowser  has  [1873]  prepared  for  the  Assti.  Mag, ,  Notes  on  the  Obs,  of 
the  Rev,  John  Hodgson^  M,A,y  on  the  Mort.  of  the  Clergy  of  England  and  Wcdes^  with 
Remarks  on  the  T,  deduced  therefrom  fy  Mr.  Samuel  Broivn^  which  it  is  desirable  that  we 
notice  here. 

Mr.  Bowser  points  out  that  the  orig.  obs.  embrace  5088  entrants,  being  mostly  incum- 
bents of  livings ;  upwards  of  100,000  years  of  life ;  and  3122  deaths.  "  "Hie  extent  of  the 
exp.,  combined  with  the  fact  that  it  extends  over  a  century,  and  the  careful  manner  in 
which  the  statistics  were  compiled,  impart  confidence  to  the  obs.  considered  as  an  index 
of  the  value  of  clergy  life."  He  has  prepared  the  following  T.,  showing  the  force  of 
mort  among  the  "  entrants  " — ^that  is,  among  the  clergy  entenng  into  the  positions  which 
brought  them  within  the  scope  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  obs. — during  the  last,  as  against  those 
of  the  present  century  : 


Ages. 

Force  of  Mortality  per  cent,  amoagtt 

Nnnxber  of  Deaths  upon  which  the 
per-centa^es  are  computed. 

Entrants 

Entrants 

AU 

Entrants 

Entrants 

All 

last  century. 

this  century. 

Entrants. 

last  century. 

this  century. 

Entrants. 

24—29 

•501 

*422 

•473 

II 

s 

16 

30-34 

•643 

•635 

•639 

25 

17 

^^ 

35—39 

771 

-620 

1°5 

43 

26 

69 

40—44 

•942 

729 

-846 

63 

40 

103 

45-49 

1-209 

•835 

''?3I 

90 

54 

144 

50-54 

2-814 

1-333 

1*686 

153 

90 

243 

55-59 

1-489 

2*213 

205 

90 

295 

60—64 

3'5" 

2*910 

3255 

230 

141 

371 

65-69 

4-726 

W. 

4*592 

255 

161 

416 

70—74 

7683 

7336 

301 

172 

473 

U^ 

12*184 

10-724 

11*626 

289 

157 

446 

17-140 

16*729 

17-005 

193 

109 

302 

85-100 

26*131 

23934 

25*284 

127 

73 

200 

101-102 

... 

... 

•  •• 

•  •  « 

2 

2 

24-102 

3-276. 

2-457 

2*922 

1985 

"37 

3122 

There  is  (says  Mr.  Bowser)  a  marked  diminution  in  the  mort.  among  entrants  during 
this  century,  at  all  ages,  but  chiefly  noticeable  at  the  prime  of  life,  viz.  between  ages  45 
and  60^  where  the  diminution  amounts  to  about  32  p.c.     Again  : 

Mr.  Hodg^n's  "  ^umbers  rated  to  be  under  obs."  are  arrived  at  in  a  different  manner  to  that 
usually  adopted,  and  are  such  that  if  divided  into  the  number  of  deaths,  the  "  force  of  mort."  will  be 
obtained,  and  not  the  "  probability  of  dyin^."  In  constructing  the  accompanying  tables  from  Mr. 
Hodgson's  original  obs.,  I  have  therefore  disregarded  his  "  Numbers  rated  to  oe  under  obs.,"  and 
have  obtained  the  reauired  nvmber  at  each  age  D]r  adding  to  the  continuants  from  the  preceding  age 
half  the  entrants,  ana  subtracting  half  the  discontinuants  otherwise  than  by  death. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that,  with  a  view  to  make  practical  use  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  obs.,^  Mr.  Brown  first 
reduces  the  averugv  **  force  of  mort."  frr  decgfiniat  agts  into  the  average  "  probability  of  dying." 

Mr.  Bowser  considers  that  this  mode  of  treatment  has  led  to  some  variations  from  the 
true  results,  viz.  has  unduly  increased  the  vitality,  "  especially  at  the  older  ages,  to  a 
somewhat  serious  extent"  He  has  therefore  computed  the  actual  observed  prob.  of 
dying  at  each  separate  age,  from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest,  '^  fix>m  which  I  have  deduced 
a  new  mort.  T.,  and  have  graduated  the  same  by  Mr.  Woolhouse's  method."  Here  is 
his  T.  of  <'  Expectation  of  Life  " : 


Age. 

Original 

data. 

Unadjusted. 

Original  data.  Adjusted  by 

Age. 

Original 

data. 

Unadjusted. 

Original  data.  Adjusted  by 

Mr. 

Woolhouse's 
Method. 

Mr. 
Brown's 
Method. 

Mr. 

Woolhouse's 

Method. 

Mr. 

Brown's 
Method. 

24 
30 

35 
40 

45 
50 

55 

32-67 
2873 
2486 

21*03 

17-66 

41-47 

36-55 
32-61 

2871 

24-83 
21-06 

1771 

41-62 
3686 

32-94 
2905 

25-2| 

21-58 

1813 

60 

65 
70 

85 
90 

14-44 

670 

5-13 
3*97 
3-06 

14-44 
11*52 

8*88 

6*69 

5*11 

3-94 
2-97 

14-94 
12105 

9-50 

\^ 

4-46 
3-62 

\ 
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Here  is  his  T.  of  Value  of  Annuities  on  Single  Lives  (first  payment  due  at  end^of  year) 
at  3  and  5  p.c.  int. 


Age. 

3  Per  cent. 

5  Per  cent. 

Age. 

3  Per  cent. 

5  Per  cent. 

1 

25 

21-907 

16-092 

70 

6-925 

6-i8o 

30 

20*649 

15*453 

75 

5-285 

4804 

35 

19-306 

14738 

80 

4-045 

3-735 

40 

17-805 

13-882 

85 

3^1 

2-891 

45 

16-126 

12*854 

90 

2-244 

2*Il8 

50 

14-286 

11-647 

95 

2-259 

2-130 

55 

12-526 

10-450 

1    97 

2*204 

2-107 

lo 

10*615 

9063 

100 

1*071 

•  I -041 

65 

8760 

7-650 

103 

•000 

•000 

Mr.  Bowser  considers  that  a  comparison  of  these  results  with  Mr.  Brown's  T.  will  be 
a  sufficient  justification  for  his  having  called  attention  to  the  subject. 

In  a  paper  just  prepared  [1873]  jointly  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Stone,  the  med.  officer  of  the 
Clergy  Mutual,  and  Mr.  Stewart  Helder,  its  Act.,  on  the  medical  hist  of  that  So.,  Uie 
following  T.  of  "  ann.  mort.  p.c."  is  given,  wherein  the  mort.  of  the  deigy  in  the  l8th 
and  19th  centuries  is  deduced  from  Mr.  Hodgson*s  obs.,  and  contrasted  vdth  that  of  some 
other  T.  : 


Ages. 

"Clergy 

Hodgson's 
Clergy  Tables. 

Hodgson's 
Clergy  Tables. 

Carlisle 
Table. 

Ezpeneoce 
Table  No.  2. 

Experience. 

1 8th  century. 

19th  century. 

24—29 

0*61 

047 

0*42 

0*82 

073 

30-34 

0-31 

0-64 

0-63 

i-oi 

085 

35—39 

053 

0-70 

0-61 

I-09 

097 

40—44 

049 

085 

0-72 
0-83 

1-41 

ix)9 
1-36 

45—49 

0-7J 
118 

1-03 

1-44 

50—54 

1-70 

1-33 

1-52 

1*72 

55—49 

1-72 

2-21 

1-65 

2*20 

2-35 

60-64 

2*^2 

3-25 

2-90 

3-68 

3-38 

65—69 

380 

4*60 

4-39 
6 -So 

4-45    ' 

4-90 

70—74 

3-38 

752 

6-97 

7-23 

K 

6-70 
"•54 

11*62 
17-00 

10-72 
1677 

10-54 
1386 

10^ 
15-44 

85-89 
90-94 

•  •• 

•  ■  • 

23-32 
3380 

23*40 
3018 

19-92 
28-61 

22-50 
20-65 

95-99 

•  •  • 

25-00 

1176 

22-92 

•  •  • 

100 

•  •  • 

100*00 

1— 

•  ■  ■ 

The  results  here  again  differ  from  those  of  Mr.  Bowser,  prob.  for  the  reason  already 
stated. 
CLERGY  Mutual  Assu.  So.,  founded  in  1829,  and  enrolled  under  the  Acts  relating  to 
Friendly  Sos.  The  So.  was  purely  mut.  from  the  beginning,  not  having  the  aid  of  any 
proprietary  cap.  In  view  of  this  position  of  matters,  the  first  members  of  the  So.  passed 
the  following  prudent  resolution : 

That  the  persons  who  have  proposed  to  make  assurances  D — [life  insurances]  be  admitted  assurers 
of  such  assurances  respectively,  upon  exhibiting  the  requisite  certificate  of  healthy  and  signing  the 
proper  declaration,  provided  such  persons  so  to  be  admitted  consent  to  waive  any  claim  or  title  to  atnt 
benefit  which  may^  arise  from  this  assn.,  until  90  persons  shall  have  been  admitted ^or  assu.  of  ike 
same  hind.  And  in  the  case  of  assurers  being  admitted,  subject  to  the  above  provision,  their  first 
prem.  shall  be  immediately  paid.  And  should  any  assurer  die,  and  the  claim  upon  his  or  her  assu.  be 
void  in  consequence  of  the  provision  above,  then  shall  the  prem.  which  shall  have  been  paid  upon  his 
or  her  assu.  ha  returned,  with  int.  thereupon  at  the  rate  of  5  p.c.  p.a. 

The  required  90 — the  minimum  number  which  it  was  considered  would  furnish  a 
proper  average — ^was  soon  obtained,  no  death  having  in  the  mean  time  occurred  ;  and  of 
that  confident  little  buid,  14  still  [30th  Dec,  1872]  survive.  No  pol.  were  actually 
issued,  by  reason  of  the  above  compact,  until  1830. 

But  the  So.  was  not  to  be  confin^  to  L.  ins.  only — it  had  a  sickness  branch,  and  prob. 
in  view  of  the  requirements  of  that  branch,  a  guarantee  fimd  of  £$000  was  contributed 
by  the  bishops,  clergy,  and  other  well-wishers  of  the  So.  That  fund  has  alwa3rs 
remained  intact. 

The  founder  of  the  So.  was  the  Rev.  John  Hodgson,  then  Vicar  of  St.  Peter's,  Isle  of 
Thanet  He  has  recorded  the  motives  which  led  him  to  that  step  in  very  simple  language : 
'*  Impressed  as  I  was  at  that  time  with  an  idea  that  duration  of  life  amongst  clergymen 
would,  upon  experiment  being  made,  be  found  to  be  longer  than  amongst  laymen,  I  set 
myself  to  work  to  frame  a  scheme  of  assu.  for  the  clergy  and  their  families,  based  upon 
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such  a  presumption."    We  have  already  seen  that  he  lived  to  verify  the  fact  which  his 
sagacity  had  prognosticated.    [Clergy,  Longevity  of  the.] 

The  scheme  of  the  So.  was  orig.  that  of  a  L.  ins.  asso.  and  a  friendly  so.  combined. 
It  still  retains  some  of  the  features  incident  to  the  last-named  purpose,  although  they 
have  of  late  years  been  a  good  deal  modified.  The  "  Rules  and  Regulations"  thus  set 
forth  its  objects : 

The  raising  of  a  stock  or  fund  by  means  of  the  joint  contributions  of  its  members  for  the  mat.  relief 
of  each  other,  their  wives,  children,  relations,  or  nominees,  in  sickness,  infancy,  advanced  9.ge,  widow- 
hood, and  other  natural  states  and  contingencies,  the  occurrence  of  woich  may  be  calculated  by  way 
of  average ;  and  for  the  lawful  assu.  of  money  to  be  paid  on  the  death  of  members  to  their  executors, 
administrators,  or  assigns,  .  .  .  and  for  all  such  other  assu.  on  lives,  survivorships,  contingencies, 
and  events  dependent  on  or  connected  with  life,  or  otherwise,  as  may  by  law  be  made  or  e£Fected. 

The  So.  consists  of  honorary  as  well  as  assured  members,  but  no  hon.  member  has 
been  admitted  since  31st  July,  1854.  '*  Provision  is  assurable  in  it,  by  or  on  account  of 
the  clergy  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland,  and  their  families  and  others,  as  specially 
provided  for  in  the  rules,"  of  which  the  following  is  an  outline : 

IV.  There  shall  be  a  committee  of  not  less  tlum  20  nor  more  than  30  directors  for  the 
due  management  of  the  So.  ;  one  half  to  be  diosen  from  the  clergy.  V.  There  shall  be 
a  '*  council  of  reference,"  without  whose  advice  and  consent  certain  matters  provided  by 
the  rules  could  not  be  carried  into  effect  VI.  Sets  forth  classes  of  business  to  be 
transacted,  of  which  more  hereafter.  VII.  Prems.  paid  in  advance,  and  not  due  at  date 
of  death,  to  be  returned.  VIII.  The  directors  may  purchase  any  ins.  granted  by  the  So. 
The  series  of  rules  as  to  sickness  allowance  follow ;  we  shall  speak  of  them  later. 
XIX.  The  regulations  as  to  foreign  travel  and  residence  are  strict ;  but  directors  have 
power  to  relax  them.  Then  follow  rules  as  to  *' nomination  policies."  XXI.  Relates  to 
endowments  and  annu.  XXV.  Relates  to  fines  for  non-payment  of  prems.  XXVII. 
relates  to  "Guarantee  Fund  Account."  XXVIII.  All  the  funds  to  be  liable  for  assurances 
of  the  Sa  XXIX.  As  to  investment  of  cap.  XXX.  As  to  audit  of  accounts.  XXXI. 
Ascertainment  and  appropriation  of  surplus,  quinquennially,  by  actuary  or  consulting  act 
XXXII.  All  alterations  in  rates  to  be  sanctioned  by  actuary.  XXXIII.  Rules  may  be 
altered.  XXXIV.  Arbitration.  XXXV.  to  XLI.  Management,  meetings^  etc  XLII. 
**  Council  of  Reference  "  : 

The  Council  of  Reference  consists  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  for  the  time  being, 
and  the  Bishops  of  Lond.,  Durham,  and  Winchester,  for  the  time  being.  All  matters  to  be  referred  to 
the  Council  01  Reference  shall  be  referred  by  memorial,  signed  by  the  chairman  and  not  less  than  four 
directors  assembled  at  a  special  meeting :  and  such  memorial,  with  copies  thereof  for  each  member  of 
the  Council,  shall  be  laid  before  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  his  Grace  shall  be  humblv 
requested  to  obtain  the  opinions  of  the  Council  upon  the  matters  referred  to  them.  And  in  every  such 
matter  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  Uie  members  of  the  Council,  expressed  in  writing,  and  signed  by 
such  majority,  shall  be  conclusive. 

XLIII.  All  the  property  of  the  So.  shall  be  invested  in  the  names  of  trustees^  XLIV. 
Treasurers.  XLV.  Actuary.  "He  shall  also  undertake  all  such  matters  and  bus.  in 
relation  to  the  financial  afiairs  of  the  So.  or  otherwise,  as  the  Board  of  Directors  shall 
from  time  to  time  direct"  XLVI.  Auditors.  XLVI I.  Secretary.  XLVIII.  "Local 
Agents." 

Local  secretaries  and  agents,  or  local  boards  with  local  sec.  and  agents  attached  to  tbcm,  may  be 
appointed  with  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  ooe  or  more  in  each  dioCese  of  England  and 
W.,  with  such  powers  and  authority  as  may  be  delegated  to  them  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  suitable 
to  the  convenience  of  assured  memDors,  and  the  general  interests  and  safety  of  the  whole  So.,  according 
to  its  rules  and  regulations. 

XLIX.  Directors  to  relate  admission  of  members.  L.  Forfeiture  of  ins.  The 
remainder  of  the  rules  duefly  relate  to  special  departments  of  the  bus.  LXIX.  After 
loth  Oct,  1853,  the  So.  to  pay  for  all  stamps  on  pol. 

In  the  life  branch,  sums  are  ins.  up  to  £7S^^  ^^  ^^Y  ^^^  ^^^^*  ^^  ^^  ^^™^^  ^^  ^^ 
course  very  much  beyond  that  orig.  fixed.  Short-term  and  joint-life  ins.  are  also  granted. 
There  is  no  non-par.  scale.  The  children's  endowment  tables  are  conveniently  arranged. 
Deferred  and  temporary  annuities  are  granted  under  a  variety  of  arrangements,  calculated 
to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  clergy.  Rules  applicable  to  each  c?  these  branches  of 
bus.  exist  in  great  detail.    Thus  as  to  annu.,  Rule  XXII.  : 

Whatever  provision  may  be  assured  to  a  clergyman  by  way  of  annu.,  whether  as  an  assurer  on  his 
own  account,  or  as  a  nominee,  shall  be  transferaBle  to  his  wife  at  any  time  within  six  months  after  the 
day  of  his  marriage,  with  the  consent  of  all  interested  parties.  But  no  such  transfer  shall  be  allowed 
unless  upon  a  proper  adjustment  o^  the  terras  of  the  assu.,  according  to  the  tables  of  the  So.,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  difference  of  a^  between  the  wife  and  husband.  A  satisfactory  medical  certificate  of 
the  husband's  health  at  the  time  of  trans,  must  be  exhibited,  and  a  sum  of  ;^5,  or  the  amount  of  one 
year's  prem.,  paid  to  the  So.  XXIV.  No  premium  by  way  of  annu.,  greater  than  ;£  104,  shall  be  assu., 
so  as  to  be  capable  of  being  due  at  the  same  time  upon  the  same  life.    .    .    . 

No  immediate  annu.  are  granted.  The  So.  has  a  scheme  of  "Educational 
Annuities,"  which  we  shall  speak  of  under  that  head.    [Educational  Annu.] 

Regarding  sickness,  the  So.  had  orig.  several  classes ;  but  these  have  gradually  been 
reduced  to  one,  viz. :  A  provision  of  ;^26  p.  a.,  or  proportionably  per  week,  or  any 
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multiple  thereof  not  exceeding  ;Ci^  to  ^  <lue  in  the  contingency  of  sickness  from  the 
day  of  the  date  of  the  assu.  until  the  day  when  the  assurer  shall  be  70  years  of  age. 
Rule  IX.  provides : 

Sickness  on  account  of  which  provision  shall  be  due,  shall  be  such,  whether  mental  or  bodily,  as  to 
incapacitate  a  clergyman  from  officiating  in  the  public  services  of  the  Church ;  and  whenever  reterenoo 
is  made  to  sickness  in  any  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  So.,  sickness  as  above  defined  is  to  l>e 
understood. 

Rule  X.  says  provision  in  sickness  shall  begin  to  be  due  when  sickness  shall  have 
continued  during  a  preliminary  term  of  six  successive  weeks ;  and  the  7th  week  of  sickness 
shall  be  the  first  week  on  account  of  which  provision  shall  be  due,  and  it  shall  then 
be  due  weekly  during  the  continuance  of  sickness.  But  there  are  the  following  addition&l 
regulations : 


I.  If  during  the  preliminary  term  of  sickness,  provided  it  be  after  the  2nd  week  thereof,  siclou 
shall  discontinue  for  any  one  or  two  weeks,  but  not  more,  and  then  be  renewed,  the  succession  of 
weeks  shall  not  be  interrupted  thereby,  only  the  week  or  weeks  when  sickness  shall  nave  discontinued 
shall  not  be  reckoned  in  the  number  of  six  weeks  to  be  completed  before  allowance  shall  be  dne. 
a.  No  claim  for  provision  shall  be  allowed  which  may  occur  within  x8  months  of  the  day  of  the  date 
of  the  assu..  unless  the  amount  of  one  year's  prem.  shall  have  been  paid  at  the  time  of  making  the  assa.^ 
in  add.  to  tne  first  prem. 

Rule  XXXII.  provides : 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Board  to  reduce  the  preliminary  term  of  sickness  to  four  weeks  instead  of 
six  weeks,  if  such  alteration  be  approved  by  the  actuary  or  consulting  act.  of  the  So.,  and  to  lessen  tbe 
amount  of  che  add.  prem.  fee,  or  the  term  during  which  provision  is  to  be  withheld  in  case  of  non- 
pa}rment  thereof,  as  in  Rule  X. 

Rule  XIV.   provides  that  provision  in  sickness  shall  not  be  due  to  an  assurer  [the 
insured]  whilst  residing  out  of  the  limits  of  the  U.K.,  or  when  refusing  any  request  of 
the  directors  to  be  seen  by  a  physician  or  surgeon,  and  to  answer  him  such  reasonable 
questions  concerning  his  sickness  as  it  may  be  thought  proper  to  ask  him,  or  upon 
occasions  stated  in  the  pol.  of  ins.,  to  which  intending  insurers  are  referred.     "But 
should  any  member  be  advised  to  leave  the  kingdom  on  account  of  sickness,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  board  of  directors  to  dispense  with  the  restrictions  of  this  rule  in  his  case, 
so  that  the  provision,  or  any  part  thereof,  otherwise  due  to  him  during  sickness,  may  be 
paid  upon  full  and  sufficient  testimony  being  given  of  his  continued  incapacity  by  reason 
of  sickness."    And  Rule  XV.  contains  the  following  : 

If  at  any  time  it  shall  be  certified  bv  the  actuary  or  consulting  act.  of  the  So.,  that  in  his 
opinion  the  Fund  AA  alone,  and  unaided  by  any  other  fund  of  the  So.,  is  insufficient,  or  likely 
to  prove  insufficient,  to  pay  the  whole  amount  of  provision  in  sickness  which  may  from  time  to  time 
become  payable  under  assurances  AA,  the  board  of  directors,  at  a  special  meeting,  shall  have  power 
to  reduce  the  orig.  amount  of  provision  in  sickness  payable  upon  assurances  AA,  in  all  cases  Aen 
existing  and  afterwards  to  arise,  where  the  whole  amount  orig.  ins.  shall  have  been  paid  for  78  weeks 
of  sickness,  whether  such  weeks  of  sickness  shall  have  been  in  succession,  or  at  intervals  of  any  extent, 
and  whether  before  or  after,  or  partlv  before  and  partly  after  the  power  of  making  such  reduction  shall 
have  been  exercised  ;  and  if  an^  reduction  so  made  shall  afterwards  be  certified  by  the  act.  or  con- 
sulting act.  of  the  So.  to  be  in  his  opinion  insufficient,  then  the  board,  at  a  special  meeting,  shall  have 
power  from  time  to  time  to  make  any  further  reduction  or  reductions  :  provided  always,  that  no  such 
reduction  or  reductions  as  aforesaid  shall  be  so  made  as  that  the  amount  orig.  assured  shall  be  reduced 
more  than  one-half. 

The  same  rule  gives  power  for  further  adjustments  as  to  the  sick  allowance. 

Rule  LI.  provides  that  if  any  assurer  [insured]  shall  be  sick,  and  his  sickness  be  found 
to  have  been  occasioned  by  any  act  of  gross  immorality,  or  if  any  such  assurer  shall 
defraud,  or  attempt  to  defraud  the  So.,  by  any  false  representation  in  relation  to  his 
incapacity  to  officiate  in  the  services  of  the  Church,  or  snail  notoriously  offend  against 
the  sacred  character  of  his  profession,  his  sickness  assu.  shall  in  any  of  such  cases  b^me 
null  and  void,  and  the  provision  assured  thereby  forfeited. 

None  can  be  admitted  into  the  sickness  branch  but  clergymen  of  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland.  The  rates  have  had  to  be  increased  on  two  occasions,  viz.  on 
28th  Feb.,  1850,  and  on  13th  Feb.,  1872.    The  scale  now  in  force  is  the  following : 


Ann.  Pkems. 

FOR  ;f  104  P.  A    DURING  SICKNK.SS,    UP  TO  AGE  70, 

Age  next 

Ann.  Prem. 

Age  next 

Ann.  Prem. 

Age  next    Ann.  Prem. 

1  Age  next 

Ann.  Prem. 

Birthday. 

up  to  age  70. 

Birthday. 

up  to  age  70. 

Birthday,  up  to  age  70. 

Birthday. 

up  to  age  70. 

£  s.  d. 

£  J.    d. 

£s,    d. 

£  S.    </. 

8  19    6 

24 

3  17    3 

32 

4  19    7 

40 

5  ^3    "^ 

6  18    3 

48 

*l 

3  19    6 

33 

5    3    2 

41 

49 

964 

26 

4    I  II 

34 

5    6  II 

42 

H         t        f\ 
730 

50 

9  13    6 

27 

4    4    5 

35 

5  10  II 

43 

7    8  II 

51 

10     0  II 

28 

472 

36 

5  15    I 

44 

7  H    7 

52 

10    8    8 

29 

4  10    0 

I 

5  19    5 

45 

!    ?    1 

S3 

10  16    8 

30 

4  13    0 

6    3  10 
6    8    6 

46 

8    6    6 

54 

II    5    0 

31 

4  16    2 

39 

47 

8  12  II 

55 

II  13    8 

\ 


\ 
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If  it  should  occur  to  any  one  that  the  conditions  and  regulations  with  which  this  branch 
of  the  bus.  is  surrounded  be  too  severe,  a  very  short  experience  would  convince  him  to 
the  contrary.  [Health  Ins.]  [Sickness  Ins.]  Indeed,  we  observe  in  the  report  by 
the  actuary,  on  the  last  quinquennial  investigation,  issued  Jan.,  1872,  the  following : 

This  branch  of  the  So.'a  bus.,  omnf  to  the  lens^hened  sickness  of  some  of  the  members^  has  not 
proved  remunerative,  and  I  am  now,  at  the  request  of  the  directors^  preparing  a  new  T.  of  prems.,  from 
obs.  based,  as  £ar  as  circomstances  will  admit,  upon  the  actual  sickness  which  has  prevailed  among 
the  members  assured  under  this  class  from  the  commencement  of  the  So.    [This  is  the  T.  just  given.] 

The  bal.  to  the  credit  of  the  Sickness  Fund  has  been  steadily  decreasing,  but  by  Rule 
XXXI.  the  directors  have  power  to  place  to  the  sickness  account  the  profits  of  the  endow- 
ment branch;  hence,  from  the  last  bonus  fund  (1871)  had  to  be  deducted  the  sum  of 
^6261  y.  id, — "the  difference  between  the  pliability  under  162  Sickness  assn.  poL, 
estimated  at  £Tfi9  iS-r.  lod,,  and  the  amount  of  the  fund,  viz.  ;£'i578  12s,  9</."  The 
profits  of  the  endowment  branch  have,  however,,  been  greater  than  any  demand  made  by 
the  sickness  branch  at  present ;  and  so  the  life  pol.-holders  have  been  adequately 
indemnified. 

The  progress  of  this  So.  in  its  earlier  stages  was  anything  but  rapid.  Indeed,  having 
no  proprietary  cap.  to  fall  back  upon,  extreme  caution  was  almost  a  necessity  of  the 
situation.  Yet,  upon  the  small  foundation  so  laid,  results  little  short  of  marvellous  have 
l>een  realized.  These  will  be  shown  in  a  T.  at  the  close  of  this  art.  The  first  investi- 
gation of  surplus  took  place  in  1836. 

As  and  from  15th  Aug.,  1850,  some  modification  was  made  r^arding  the  issue  of 
''nominee  pol." ;  but  we  shall  have  to  notice  this  subject  more  particularly  hereafter. 

The  So.  completed  the  a2nd  year  of  its  operations  on  31st  May,  1851.    Its  report  then 

stated : 

The  prosperous  working  of  the  So.  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  new  provisions  introduced  into  the 
rules  of  the  So.  in  Dec.  last,  under  sanction  of  13  fc  14  Vict.  c.  xx6.  Man^  members  have  been 
accommodated  with  loans  on  the  security  of  the  value  of  their  pol.  The  privilege  of  effecting  assu. 
upon  life  in  the  So.,  hitherto  confined  to  clernrmen,  and  the  wives,  widows,  and  relatives  of  clergymen, 
has  been  extended  to  the  relatives  of  wives  of  clergymen. 

In  the  report  upon  the  investigation  of  that  year  it  was  stated : 

A  large  surplus  cap.  was  found  existing  in  the  lifiD  branch,  to  be  dealt  with  as  bonus  under  Rule 
XXXI. ;  and  under  tne  direction,  and  with  the  certified  sanction  of  Mr.  Ansell,  such  surplus  cap.  was 

aopropriated  to  the  reduction  of  the  ann.  prems.,  payable  upon  the  then  existing  life  assu 

Tne  amount  of  bonus  then  appropriated  was  ;^79,405.  The  amount  of  ann.  prem.  extinguished  by 
such  bonus  was  1^6290.  The  total  amount  of  ann.  prem.  payable  after  such  extinction  by  bonus  on 
xst  June,  x8<i,  was  ^^44,468.  ...  In  18  cases  of  life  assu.,  where  there  was  no  ann.  prem. 
remaining  to  oe  paid  upon  pol.,  add.  were  made  to  the  cap.  sums  ins.  by  such  pol. ;  the  total  amount 
of  such  add.  was  £1^9^,  .  .  .  The  number  of  deaths  of  members  holding  ufe  assu.  in  the  interval 
of  five  vears  between  the  bonus  of  1846  and  the  bonus  ^f  185  x  was  49 ;  and  the  amount  paid  to  claimants 
upon  the  assu.  held  by  such  49  members  was  ^^54,949  9f.  90* 

These  claims  were  remarkably  low,  not  amounting  to  }  p.c.  p. a.,  upon  the  sum  ins. 
This  low  mort.  has  been  the  main  source  of  the  bonus  power  of  the  So. 

In  1854  a  somewhat  important  constitutional  change  came  over  this  So.  We  haVe  seen 
that  it  was  orig.  regis,  under  the  Friendly  Sos.  A.cts.  These  Acts  presented  many 
advantages,  such  as  exemption  frxxn  stamp  duties ;  special  facilities  for  settlement  of  dis- 
putes; but  more  particularly  gave  the  power  of  issuing^what  were  known  as  '*  nomination 
pol."  [Nomination  Policies.]  Hence  several  L.  ofiices  had  been  induced  to  regis, 
under  them.  But  against  these  advantages,  various  disadvantages  arose,  among  which 
were  more  particularly,  (i)  restrictions  as  to  investment  of  funds ;  (2)  constant  changes 
in  the  F.  Sos.  Acts  ;  and  (3)  the  jealousy  of  other  offices,  who,  not  being  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  these  Acts,  took  every  opportunity  of  endeavouring  to  curtail  the  advantages 
they  at  one  time  ofiered.  At  length  the  five  L.  offices  mainly  interested,  of  which  the 
Clergy  Mut.  was  one,  took  steps  to  obtain  a  legislative  measure  which  should  place  them 
out  of  reach  of  F.  Sos.  legislation,  and  estab.  them  upon  the  basis  of  their  existing  rules ; 
giving  them  also  power  to  extend  these  as  circumstances  mi^ht  require.  The  measure 
was  adopted  by  the  House,  and  took  form  as  the  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  56,  known  as  ''The 
Friendly  Sos.  Discharge  Act,  1854."  Any  so.  issuing  L.  pol.  for  sums  exceeding  £1000 
payable  at  death  was  to  cease  to  be  a  friendly  so.,  and  was  not  to  be  affected  by  any  Act 
thereafter  passed  relating  to  F.  sos.  The  particular  provisions  of  this  measure  will  be 
given  more  at  large  under  Friendly  Sos. 

Since  31st  July,  1854,  all  L.  ool.  issued  by  the  So.  have  been  made  payable  to  executors, 

administrators,  or  assigns,  in  the  usual  manner.    As  to  endowment  and  annuity  pol.,  it  is 

still  provided  by  Rule  XXI. : 

Any  person  bdng  a  clergyman,  or  the  wifie,  widow,  or  child  of  a  clergyman,  may  make  any  assu.  for 
a  provision,  as  above,  upon  his  or  her  own  account ;  and  any  person  majr  make  an  assu.  for  a  provision, 
as  above,  for  the  benefit  of  a  nominee,  being  a  clergyman,  or  the  wife,  widow,  or  child  of  a  clergyman, 
upon  whose  life  the  assu.  is  to  depend,  and  oy  whose  age  the  prem.  is  to  be  taken,  and  to  whom,  or  to 
wnose  proper  guardians  on  his  or  her  account,  if  under  age,  the  provision  when  due  upon  any  such 
assu.  shall  be  paid. 

At  the  bonus  divbion  of  1856,  the  progressive  rate  of  former  divisions  was  not  main- 
tained.   The  cause  for  thia  was  explained  to  the  pol.-holders  as  follows : 
Here  then  the  directors  have  to  signify  to  the  assured  members,  that  the  reduced  rate  of  the  bonus 
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on  the  present  occasion  ii  woleAy  attribatablo  to  a  meanire  wliich  has  been  deemed 

reference  to  the  prqb.  affecting  the  money  market.    Hitherto,  yix.  in  xS^S,  1841,  1846,  and  XS51,  the 


calculations  according^  to  which  the  greater  or  lesser  amount  of  bonus  is  reguU^ed,  were  based  apon 
the  supposition  that  the  rate  of  int.  procurable  upon  the  cap.  [funds]  of  the  ^.  would, /JkrtmgA  all  time 
of  lis  contractt  existing,  be  not  less  than  2k  P«c*  P'^»  '^  supposition  warranted  bj  the  rate  then  obtain* 
able  with  Gov.  teeurtty.  On  the  present  occasion  the  actuary  appointed  by  the  So.  has  strongly 
recommended  the  directors  to  adopt  at  once  the  precautionary  measure  of  calculating^  the  boans  «■ 
1856  upon  the  supposition  that  int.  of  money  will  not  uniformly  exceed  3  p.c.  p.a. 

The  adoption  of  this  advice  of  the  So.'s  actuary  is  the  cause,  and  the  onlv  canse,  for  the  redactioo 
apparent  in  the  present  bonus.  It  is  the  effect  of  a  general  rectification  which  pradeace  dictates.  Had 
the  calculations  been  nuule  on  the  present  occasion  upon  the  estimate  of  int.  bein^  3I  p.c.  p.a..,  as  on 
previous  occasions,  the  bonus  of  1856  would,  as  respects  policies  which  participated  uiformerstirplnses, 
nave  been  an  increasing  one  as  heretofore.  And,  if  all  tilings  remain  as  at  present,  the  bonus  ok  z86x, 
and  every  successive  one,  will  effioct  a  larger  and  larger  reduction  of  ann.  prenis. 

It  has  been  a  characteristic  feature  fai  the  management  of  this  So.  that  the  membeis 
have  alwajTS  had  dear  and  explicit  information  upon  all  points  afiecting  their  interests. 

The  favourable  mort.  experienced  by  the  So.  was  shown  in  a  remarkable  degree  in  the 
year  ending  1868.  The  mort.  indicated  by  the  Carlisle  T.  was  105  lives ;  and  by 
Hodgson's  T.  90 ;  whereas  the  actual  mort.  was  limited  to  63  deaths. 

Mr.  Hodgson  died  in  1870,  full  of  years  and  honours.  Mr.  Stewart  Helder  is  his  able 
successor.    Mr.  Matthew  Hodgson  [gxandson  of  the  founder]  is  Sec. 

From  the  statement  of  accounts  and  schedules  made  up  in  confonnity  with  the  Life 
Assu.  Cos.  Act,  1870^  to  31st  May,  1 87 1,  we  gather  some  particulars  of  interest.  For 
instance,  in  add.  to  the  life  pol.  then  in  force  as  shown  by  me  T.  hereafter  given,  there 
were  also  in  force  172  endowment  pol.,  ins.  ;£^43,900^  and  yielding  in  prems.  ^^2063. 
There  were  also  in  force  124  annuity  pol.,  the  ann.  prems.  on  which  were  ^754 ;  and  the 
ann.  payments  in  respect  of  which  amounted  to  ;f4976.  '*  The  extra  prems.  consist  of 
....  tc^ther  £^$2  5.^.  for  residence  or  travel  beyond  the  limits  permitted  by  the  So., 
and  are  tor  the  most  part  of  short  duration  ;  and  of  ^£'350  i6f.  yi.  for  assu.  upon  lives 
which  are  considered  not  to  be  fully  up  to  the  average  standard.  Both  sums  are  entirely 
excluded  from  the  valuation  of  prems.  receivable.  Regarding  the  *'  valuation  of  poL"  and 
"  distribution  of  profits,"  the  following  details  are  given : 

The  principles  to  be  adopted  in  the  valuation  and  in  the  distribution  of  profits  are,  by  Uae  31st  rule 
of  the  So.,  fixed  by  the  Doard  of  directors  acting  imder  the  advice  of  the  act.  or  con.  act.,  and 
approved  by  the  council  of  reference.  Each  pol.  is  valued  separately.  Pol.  for  the  whole  of  lifo 
are  valued  by  a  prepared  T.  at  the  ages  of  entry  for  the  number  of  years  and  months  thej^  have  been  is 
force.  Redactions  made  in  Uie  prems.,  and  additions  made  to  the  sums  assured  by  previous  bonuses, 
are  valued  at  the  a^^  attained  by  the  members  at  the  date  of  the  valuation. 

The  orofits  are  distributed  amongst  the  members  entitled  to  participate  in  the  following  proportioii : 
(a.)  At  regards  glides  which  were  in  force  at  the  date  of  the  last  valuaiion.  Tne  difference 
between  the  ann.  prems.  which  would  be  charged  by  the  So.  at  the  ages  attained  at  the  date  of  the 
last  valnation,  accumulated  for  five  veais  at  3  p.  c.  compound  int.^  and  the  sums  that  would  be  rcsci,-v<ed 
at  the  same  rate  of  int.  and  for  the  same  period  as  the  liabilities  of  such  assu.  (3.)  As  rggarrds 
glides  which  were  effected  since  the  date  of  the  last  valuation.  The  difference  between  the  number 
of  ann.  prems.  paid  accumulated  at  3  p.c.  compound  int.,  and  the  sums  reserved  at  the  same  rate  of 
int.  as  the  liabilities  of  such  assu.  The  amounts  so  apportioned  are  either  paid  in  cash,  or  appro- 
priated to  the  reduction  of  the  ann.  prem.^  or  to  the  increase  of  the  sum  assured,  accoroiag  to  die 
option  exercised  by  the  pol. -holder  at  the  tune  of  making  the  assu. 

The  tables  of  mort.  used  in  the  valoatioa  are : — (a.)  For  assu.  for  the  whole  term  of  life,  a  special 
T.  derived  from  the  ann.  prems.  charged  by  the  So.,  such  prems.  being  based  upon  the  Carlisle  T.  of 
mort.  with  a  per-centage  added  for  expenses  of  management.  (3.)  For  the  other  classes  in  which  the 
contingency  of  life  is  involved,  the  Carlisle  T.  of  mort. 

The  rate  of  int.  assumed  in  the  calculations  is  \  px. 

Provision  is  made  for  future  expenses  and  profits  in  the  amount  set  ande  as  the  reserved  valne  of 
the  pol. ;  the  reserve  being  such  a  sum  as.  with  Uie  value  of  the  ann.  prems.  payable  by  the  members, 
is  equal  to  the  single  prems.  which  the  So.  would  charge  to  assu.  the  lives  of  the  members  at  fiesr 
respective  ages  at  the  date  of  the  valuation. 

The  So.  effects  no  re-insurances  and  allows  no  commission. 

The  rate  of  int  realized  on  the  L.  assu.  fund  during  the  5  years  ending  1 87 1  was  as 
follows:— 1867,  £^  4J.  yi.  p.c. ;  1868,  £^  4*.  la/.;  1869,  £^  5^. ;  1870,  £^  4/.  lod.-. 

The  Act,  Mr.  Stewart  Helder,  says»  in  his  special  report,  dated  Jan.  1872 : 

The  So.  continues  to  prober.  Since  its  institution  it  has  returned  to  the  members  in  bonus 
j^8i9,3as;  it  has  paid  for  claims  by  death  1^867,786;  it  bason  foot  over 6000  pol.;  the  total  sums  assu. 
with  bonuses  are  approaching  £sfioox)oo ;  the  ann.  income,  exclusive  of  the  reductions  made  in  the 
prems.,  is  nearly  £330,000 ;  and  tiie  rands  accumulating  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  future  claims 
amount  to  jf  1,890,000. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  remind  the  clerey  and  their  families  that  by  joining  the  So.  they  gain  a 
profit  which  can  be  obtained  in  very  few  other  offices^  via.  the  profit  arising  from  tne  noo-payment  of  any 
commission  to  agents ;  they  gain  a  profit  which  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  office^  from  the  low  rate  of 
mort.  which  prevails  amongst  the  clergy,  and  which  may  safely  be  stated  to  be  20  px.  less  than  that  of 
the  general  community. 

The  following  T.  shows  the  growth  of  the  So.,  and  also  all  the  necessary  details  of  its 
financial  position  at  each  quinquennial  investigation,  so  far  as  the  L.  department  is  con- 
cerned. The  sickness  funds  are  not  included,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  ann.  income 
of  the  So.  is  periodically  very  much  reduced  by  the  large  application  of  bonuses  tq 
reduction  of  prem. : 
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Year. 

New    1 
Policies 
issued. 

Insuring. 

New 
Prems. 

Total 
Income. 

Total 
Policies 
in  force. 

Total 

Insurances 

in  force. 

Life 

Assurance 

Trust. 

Surplus 

Distri- 

buted. 

Total 

Claims 

Paid. 

1836 

17 

jfl2,200 

•  •  • 

;f8230 

172 

jfl07,200 

;f3i,5i2 

£Z19^ 

;f3000 

'5*J 

139 

I33»ax> 

•  •■ 

47,392 

635 

526,465 

122,175 

13,089 

7250 

1846 

208 

130,000 

•  •  • 

56,100 

1353 

1,241,029 

254,994 
482,772 

39,500 
79,844 

32,600 

1851 

151 

130,000 

184,700 

•  •  • 

73,384 

2030 

1,827,768 

93,557 

1856 

223 

•  •  • 

100,048 

2802 

2,536,705 

709,512 

74,900 

218,990 

1861 

201 

175*890 

•  •  • 

i3o»336 

3652 

3,185,392 

1,044,176 

148,300 

35!»25» 

1866 

260 

227,700 

;f... 

162,157 

4616 

3,954,124 

1,441,776 

200,500 

568,860 
867,786 

1871 

426 

353,345 

11,728 

198,3141    5779    '4,956,105 

1,891,915 

280,000 

To  those  who  understand  the  finance  of  L.  ins.  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  state,  after 
perusing  this  T.,  that  the  So.  stands  second  to  none  in  Gt.  Brit. 
CLbRGY  Mutual  Assu.  So.,  Mort.  Experience  of. — In  a  preceding  art. — Clergy, 
Longevity  of  the — ^we  have  made  reference  to  the  mort.  experience  of  this  So.  It 
does  not  smpear  that  the  entire  experience  has  ever  been  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  mort. 
T.  The  following  details  relate  exclusively  to  the  clergv  ins.  in  the  So. ;  and  present 
some  points  of  considerable  interest  as  regards  surrender^  and  lapsed  pol. : 

Table  showing  Experience  of  the  Clergy  Mut.  Assu.  So.  from  the  Date  of  its 

EsTAB.  IN  1829,  to  1ST  June,  1869. 


1 

Number 

Brought 
from  the 

Entered  in 
the  course 

Sarrendered 
or  lapsed  in 

Died  in 
the  course 

Number  under 
observation 

remaining 
on  X  June, 

Passed 
over  to 

Age. 

last  age. 

of  this  age. 

the  course 
of  this  age. 

of  this  age. 

at  this  age. 

ia69,  at 
this  age. 

next  age. 

24 

0 

136 

0 

0 

82       9 

3 

133 

^1 

133 

136 

4 

2 

194       I 

13 

250 

26 

250 

139 

3 

0 

314       I 

\l 

371 

H 

371 

172 

14 

5 

440      8 

506 

28 

506 

227 

9 

5 

602      9 

H 

2^ 

29 

702 

206 

4 

3 

800      9 

36 

30 

865 

248 

II 

2 

971      7 

3i 

1069 

31 

1069 

222 

15 

3 

"55     5 

1328     0 

3^ 

1237 

32 

1237 

244 

17 

7 

46 

I4II 

33 

I41I 

280 

14 

5 

1523      6 

40 

1632 

34 

1632 

245 

ao 

4 

1725      5 

li 

1802 

35 

1802 

235 

20 

6 

1872    10 

1927 

36 

1927 

209 

27 

14 

'm,  ? 

78 

2017 

37 

2017 

241 

II 

II 

lOI 

2135 

38 

2135 

224 

22 

12 

2181      0 

121 

2204 

39 

2204 

224 

15 

12 

2260     9 

99 

2302 

40 

2302 

218 

20 

16 

2347    " 

89 

2395 

41 

2395 

185 

19 

12 

2413      5 

122 

2427 

42 

2427 

179 

22 

'I 

2434    10 
2440      7 

143 

2424 

43 

2424 

177 

12 

I^ 

2457 

44 

2457 

162 

18 

7 

2478     0 

2476 

45 

2476 

148 

16 

14 

2481      2 

117 

2477 

46 

2477 

117 

25 

17 

2444     4 

145 

2407 

47 

2407 

"5 

23 

^3 

2382     6 

133 

2343 

48 

2343 

96 

12 

18 

2306      3 

145 

2264 

49 

2264 

107 

14 

x5 

2222      6 

160 

2182 

50 

2182 

^ 

14 

14 

2132      5 

151 

2093 

51 

2093 

87 

14 

21 

2056      6 

144 

2001 

52 

2001 

61 

12 

22 

1965      I 

"3 

1915 

53 

1915 

74 

15 

28 

1866      6 

132 

1814 

54 

1814 

51 

7 

31 

1762      4 

120 

1707 

55 

1707 

53 

20 

16 

1655      6 

118 

1606 

56 

1606 

37 

12 

45 

1537      2 

124 

1462 

H 

1462 

37 

3 

30 

1404      0 

121 

1345 

58 

13*5 

13 

4 

15 

1311      8 

74 

1271; 
ii8ji 
1081 

g 

i^y 

i 

J7 
22 

1227      7 
1130      9 

95 
90 

61 

1081 

9 

2 

21 

1019      5 

112 

1^ 

749 

62 

1^ 

10 
14 

3 

2 

21 
19 

902      2 
797      3 

93 
92 

64 

749 

II 

6 

18 

700      I 

86 

650 

65 

650 

3 

I 

22 

610      I 

61 

569 

66 

569 

I 

3 

17 

523      3 

72 

478 

CLE 
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1 

Number 

1 

Brought 

Entered  in 

Surrendered 

Died  in 

Number  under 

remaining 

!      P^SMd 

from  tbe 

the  coarse 

or  lapsed  in 

the  coarse 

observation 

on  X Tane7 
18^,  at 

>    overto 

A^e. 

last  ace. 

ofthisa^e. 

the  course 

of  this  age. 

at  this  age. 

1  aeztagiB. 

of  the  age. 

t 

this  age. 

H 

478 

4 

2 

14 

443      0 

57 

409 

68 

409 

3 

0 

:i 

374      2 

52 

H^ 

69 

345 

2 

0 

312     10 

49 

2S0 

70 

280 

I 

0 

1 

264      3 

27 

249 

71 

249 

2 

0 

225      5 

188      2 

40 

203 

72 

203 

I 

0 

5 

23 

176 

73 

176 

I 

0 

7 

163      9 

20 

150 

74 

ISO 

I 

0 

8 

132      5 

24 

119 

75 

119 

0 

0 

7 

106     0 

19 

93 

76 

'! 

0 

0 

6 

84      9 

9 

78 

77 

0 

0 

7 

66      7 

1 

56 

78 

56 

0 

I    . 

3 

49      9 

44 

79 

44 

0 

0 

0 

36      6 

15 

29 

80 

29 

0 

0 

7 

22      6 

5 

17 

81 

17 

0 

0 

I 

15      5 

2 

14 

82 

14 

0 

0 

I 

12    10 

I 

12 

83 

12 

0 

0 

2 

8      0 

6 

4 

!* 

4 

0 

0 

2 

2    10 

I 

I 

85 

I 

0 

0 

0 

I      0 

0 

I 

86 

I 

0 

0 

0 

I      0 

0 

I 

87 

I 

0 

0 

0 

I      0 

0 

I 

88 

I 

0 

0 

I 

0      6 

0 

0 

The  following  is  a  re-arrangement  of  the  data  of  the  preceding  T.  into  a  form  suitable 
for  exhibiting  comparative  results  : 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Age. 

Entrance  into 

Clergy  Mat.  at  ages 

tn  col.  I. 

Lives  under  obs.  at 
ages  in  col.  x. 
[Yeais  of  Uie.] 

Deaths  in  CUrgy 

Mut.  at 

ages  in  col.  z. 

Deaths  which  ought  to 

have  taken  place  in 
Clergy  Mut.  according 
to  Experience  T.  No.  a. 

24—29 

IO16 

2,4351 

15 

17 

30-34 

,    1239 

6,703-9 

21 

57 

35-39 

"33 

10^377-9 

55 

100 

40—44 

921 

12,1207 

60 

132 

45—49 

583 

Ii.8367 

87 

161 

50-54 

178 

9.782-8 

116 

168 

55—59 

7,135-9 

123 

167 

60—64 

57 

4,549*6 

lOI 

153 

65-69 

'1 

2,2633 

86 

III 

70—74 

974*0 

33 

70 

rj? 

— 

343-6 

23 

37 

— 

65-1 

14 

10 

5509 

68,5886 

734 

1 183 

The  annexed  table  shows  the  ann.  per- 
centage of  mort.  experienced  by  this  So.,  as 
contrasted  with  that  of  the  Carlisle  T.,  and 
that  of  Ej^perience  T.  No.  2  :  we  number  the 
cols,  consecutive  to  those  of  the  preceding 
T.,  for  the  purposes  of  the  explanations  which 
follow : 

The  Rep.  of  the  directors  for  1869  contained 
the  following  remarks  concerning  the  results 
of  the  preceding  tables  : 

Had  deaths  occurred  in  the  Clergy  Mat.  Assu. 
So.,  since  the  date  of  its  estab.  in  1829,  according  to 
the  rate  of  mort.  experienced  by  the  so  assu.  cos., 
the  number  of  deaths  would  have  been  1x83  insteaa 
of  734 ;  showing  a  diflference  of  no  less  than  449  in 
favour  of  the  Clergy  Mut. ;  and  consequently,  by 
reason  of  a  longer  duration  of  life  amon^t  the 
members  of  this  clergy  class  so.,  a  saving  of  ;^95,Z20 
in  excess  of  what  would  have  been  saved  in  the  so 
L.  assu.  offices  had  the  number  of  lives  under  obs. 
been  the  same  as  those  stated  in  column  3  of  the 
Table,  the  amount  of  each  pol.  being  taken  at  an 


Annual  Mort.  per  Cent. 


6 

7 

8 

• 

Experi- 

Clergy 

CaHUle 

Ages. 

ence  T. 
No.  2. 

Mutual. 

Table, 

24—29 

V 

•61 

•8a 

30-34 

•85 

•31 

i-oi 

35—39 

•97 

•53 

ix>9 

40-^H 

1-09 

•49 

1-41 

45-H9 

I  "36 

'73 

'•44 

50-54 

172 

1 18 

* 

15a 

^I^? 

235 

3 '38 

172 

2*22 

2'20 

3*68 

65-69 

490 

380 

4*45 

70—74 

723 

3-38 

697 

Z5— 79 

10*92 

670 

is-it 

{to-84 

15'44 

21*54 

CLE  (  581  )  CLE 

average  of  £98o.  This  saviiig  has  been  distribnted  qninqneniiially  amongst  members  daring  40 
years  as  part  of  their  bonus. 

To  put  this  most  important  fact  of  the  lesser  mort.  amongst  the  clergy  than  amongst  ordinary 
assured  members  in  the  clearest  light,  ....  the  case  mar  be  stated  in  the  foUo^ng  manner.  Let 
the  number  of  lives  in  col.  3  be  taken  as  being  zo.000  at  each  age,  then,  where  in  col.  0  the  number  of 
deattis  in  one  year  would  be  73,  in  col.  7  it  would  oe  6z  ;  where  85  it  would  be  3X ;  where  07  it  would  be 
Sj  ;  and  so  on  at  following  ages.  Should  it  be  supposed  that  this  much  lower  rate  oi  mort.  in  the 
Clergy  Mut.  may  have  arisen  from  a  more  than  ordmary  scrupulous  care  in  the  admission  of  members, 
it  is  to  be  remarVed  that  for  several  years  past  not  more  than  17  proposals  for  L.  assu.  have  been 
declined  in  anv  one  3rear;  or,  should  it  be  supjiosed  that  it  may  have  been  occasioned  by  the  So.  having 
been  on  foot  during  a  term  of  40  years  only,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  nine  out  of  the  so  offices 
^ehose  combined  exi>erience  is  pub.  by  the  Inst,  of  Act.  have  not  been  on  foot  so  long. 

It  is  material  to  notice  also  the  following  two  points,  viz.  that  the  average  duration  of  pol.  taken 
out  in  this  So.  of  clergymen  during  40  years  was  xa^  years, — 5509  i>ol.  having  been  under  obs.  as  risks 
during  an  aggregate  of  68,588  years, — ^whereas  the  average  duration  of  the  lives  under  obs.  in  the  so 
offices  was  only  nine  years  ;  and  also  that  out  of  734  deaths  of  clergymen  in  this  So.  more  than  one- 
third  of  ikem  took  place  after  60  yeart  of  age. 

There  has  just  been  prepared  [1873],  jointly  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Stone,  the  medical  officer 
of  this  So.,  and  by  Mr.  Stewart  Helder,  a  paper,  On  Some  Points  in  the  Medical  Hist,  of 
the  Clergy  Mut,  Assu,  So,  From  this  we  draw  some  facts  supplemental  to  the  preceding, 
and  of  equal  interest.     The  authors  say : 

It  was  from  the  first  obvious  to  both  of  us  that  the  mere  record  of  deaths  and  causes  of  deaths  for 
each  year,  or  for  any  stated  period  of  years,  would  be  worthless^f  not  misleading:,  unless  closelv 
collated  with  the  number  of  insured  members  at  each  such  period.  This  necessarily  mvolves  a  work 
of  great  labour,  which  we  hope  in  time  to  accomplish.  But  for  the  present  we  propose  to  give  a 
general  preliminary  sketch  of  prominent  points  in  the  early  history  and  mort.  of  the  So.,  reserving  for 
a  later  communication  the  details  above  referred  to. 

They  then  proceed : 

It  should,  however,  be  observed  that  the  bnsiness  of  the  office  is  not  limited  exclusively  to  clergymen  ; 
their  near  relations,  male  and  female,  and  also  their  wives  and  the  near  relations  of  their  wives,  being 
elijB[ible.  But  the  number  of  females  and  laymen  thus  admitted  is  proportionally  small,  and  hardly 
sumctent  to  justify  separate  tabulation.  In  each  case  the  deaths  are  not  much  above  $oon  a  total  of 
over  1000 

Of  the  first  90  L.  poL  issued  by  the  So.,  we  are  told,  65  have  become  claims ;  6  have 
been  purchased ;  5  have  been  forfeited  by  non-payment  of  prem. ;  and  14  are  in  existence 
at  the  present  time. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  out  of  these  90  pol.  three  deaths  only  occurred  in  Ae  first  xo  years,  when 
by  the  Carlisle  T.,  xx  might  have  been  expected :  and  xx  deaths  in  the  next  succeeding  xo  years,  when 
by  the  sameT.  xs  might  have  been  expected,  making  in  all  14  deaths  in  the  first  20  yean  against  an 
expect,  in  the  same  period  of  83.  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  out  of  the  65  deaths  xo  took  place 
over  the  age  of  80,  so  over  the  age  of  70,  and  4<  over  that  of  60.  Altogether  the  avera^  age  at  entry 
of  the  65  pol.  which  have  become  claims  was  38t|,  and  the  average  age  at  death  66,  making  the  average 

I)  duration  ofeack  Pol.  ^ik  years.    The  total  amounts  originally  assured  were  jb38f8oo,  and  the  ann. 

Z  prems.  payable  thereon  £mi  x6r.  xid. 

KB  The  average  age  at  entry  of  the  14  pol.  still  in  existence  was  334,  and  the  average 

If  present  age  76,  making  the  average  duration  of  each  pol.  42I  years ;  the  average  duration 

ffi  of  the  surrendered  pol.  was  8  years,  and  of  the  forfetled  pol.  nearly  2  years. 

i^  There  is  then  given  a  T.  following  out  in  detail  me  causes  of  death  of  those  who  have 

1^  died  of  the  first  90  policy-holders.     Then  a  T.  showing  the  deaths  during  the  first  20 

i^  years  of  the  So.  *s  existence.     These  (mirabile  dictu) -wtn  only  68  in  all--65  males,  3 

III  females.     The  following  T.  shows  the  causes  of  deaUi  in  order  of  frequency  : 


JL/lKDCiCS  «••         ••#         •••         ■••         •••  m 

Climacteric I 

opuuu     •■•  •••        •••        •••        •••        «■•  A 

XVwtlfiU  •••  •••  •••  •••  •■•  •••  m 

^J  LCA  1  llw  •••  •■•         •••         •■•  •••         •«•  si 

Sudden  death      I 

Unknown  2 


68 


/^  Phthisis 16 

37  Cerebral        15 

9  Digestive  system 9 

-^  Lung  diseases,  other  than  phthisis    7 

l*J  X^  CVC»I k>  •••   •••   ■■•   •••   •••   ••■   s 

^-^  Cardiac  disease    2 

Accident  (drowning)   2 

S^ L/3%#Cd9  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  M 

ouiciQe  ...     •••     ••*     ...     ...     ...     1 

XLi  y  sipeias     •••     •*•     ...     ...     ...     I 

The  writers  remark : 

This  cannot  be  considered  other  than  a  fnvonrable  rate  of  mort. ;  especially  does  the  remarkable 

'    ^  scarci^  of  deaths  in  the  early  years  bear  evidence  to  the  care  employed  in  selecting  the  first  lives ; 

.  and  also  to  tke practicability ^  witkout  elaborate  A>4^  */  7**^^i^*^>  of  forming  a  generally  correct 

'^  estimate  as  to  tke  value  of  individual  proposals.    The  nrst  ten  years  only  give  a  result  of  one  death 

Itl)  in  two  years  j  and  it  is  not  until  1840  that  the  ann.  death-rate  mounts  to  the  moderate  figure  of  four. 

j-i]  It  remains  within  the  decade  nntil  X847,  and  the  first  so  years  only  give  an  ann.  rate  of  between  three 

,^  and  four  deaths. 

I-? 

A  occupy  four  {olio  sheets  with  various  medical  queries  and  certificates,  would  probably  stand  aghast  at 

this  reticence.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  more  than  sufficient  for  protection ;  aided,  doubtless,  by  a 
certain  .mutual  intimacy  of  assurers  and  assured,  and  much  also  by  the  highly  accurate  and  con- 
scientious tone  of  the  replies. 

It  i|^  also  remarked  as  somewhat  singular  that  in  a  constituency  almost  entirely  com- 


^ 
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Duration  of  pol. 

Age  at  Death. 

Cause  of  Death. 

Yean     Mos. 

Tears     Mos. 

O          I 

42          10 

Fever. 

o       4 

36         10 

Cynanche. 

o       6 

S3         7 

Apoplexy. 

o        7 

39         7 

Fever. 

Inflammation  of  bowels. 

"Induration  of  lungs" 

O        lO 

45        10 
48         9 

O        lO 

(Phthisis). 

I         o 

50        II 

Uterine. 

I        o 

30         5 

Consumption.                      1 

posed  of  males,  the  first  death  occurring  was  that  of  a  female.     *'  Indeed,  from 
cause  which  does  not  seem  very  obvious,  the  proportion  of  female  deaths  during  the  eaiij^ 
years  was  l^e."    This  death  was  in  1832 ;  the  2nd  death  was  in  1834,  the  3rd  in  iSjD. 

Here  is  a  T .  of  the  earliest  deaths  after  completion  of  ins. : 

The   only  diseases  which 
occur    twice    are    fever  and 

Ehthisis;  ''for  under  this 
eading  no  doubt  the  vague 
return  of  induration  of  the 
lungs  should  be  classified.*' 
Again  we  are  told,  "On exa- 
mining the  diseases  to  which 
death  was  due,  we  find  even 
more  than  the  usual  large 
predominance  of  phthisis,  to 
which  16  are  attnbuted.  If 
we  add  the  number  7,  due  to 
other  lung  affections,  the  total 
of  23  represents  a  fraction  more  than  one-third  of  all  the  deaths.'*  [Consumption.] 
Then  the  following : 

The  15  cerd>ral  cases  give  a  total  of  120  jrears  four  months  of  life^  which  furnishes  an  average  of  8 
years  for  each  life.  It  is  prob.  that  the  number  here  tabulated  is  hardly  sufficient  to  jpyn  a€ur 
estimate,  and  that  the  whole  mort.  of  the  So.  for  brain  diseases  will  prove  much  more  nvourable. 
Certain  forms,  indeed,  seem  a  natural  termination  of  aged  lives,  and  therefore  figure  more  in  the 
later  statistics. 

The  deaths  from  diseases  of  the  digestive  system  are  too  few  for  numerical  analysis,  and  are  diiefly 
remarkable  as  consisting  of  what  may  be  termed  adventitious  disorders  rather  than  any  of  theprincxpal 
morbid  processes  in  this  department.  There  are  3  hepatic,  two  malignant  cases,  and  one  of  cynanrhe. 
Fevers  give  a  total  of  ^  cases,  one  being  remittent.  Cardiac  disease  g^ves  the  remarkably  low  number 
of  two,  abscesses,  accidents,  and  unknown  causes  of  death  being  of  similar  amount.  Other  diseases 
appear  singly  or  are  entirely  absent.  With  regard  to  this  latter  point  it  is  worth  notice  that  ao 
common  a  complaint  as  bronchitis  only  appears  onoe  on  the  T.,  and  that  gout,  hernia,  and  xeaal 
affections  are  absolutely  unrepresented. 

We  are  promised  a  "  future  communication"  fromi  the  same  gentlemen,  which  we  diall 
look  forward  to  with  much  interest 
CLERICAL.  Medical,  and  General  Life  Assu.  So.,  founded  in  1824,  with  an  authorized 
cap.  of  ;^500,ooo,  in  5000  shares  of  £100  each,  on  which  there  was  paid  up  £2  lOr.; 
but  this  last-named  sum  has  been  increased  by  bonus  add.  £y  lOf.,  so  that  the  paid-up 
cap.  now  stands  at  ;f  10  p.  share. 

The  first  document  issued  by  the  promoters  was :  "  Prosp.  for  the  Elstab.  of  a  new 
Assu.  Office,  with  improved  arrangements."  A  copy  before  us  bears  date  April,  1824, 
and  says : 

Amidst  the  great  and  valuable  estab.  of  Uiis  country,  there  are  none  more  extensively  condacive  to 
the  interests  of  the  public,  and  the  benefits  of  individuals,  than  well-conducted  L.  assu.  offices.  The 
increase  of  sos.  of  this  kind,  durine  some  years  past,  stands  in  proof  of  this  fact ;  and  instead  of 
evincing  that  a  sufficient  number  01  such  inst.  already  exists,  it  shows  that  their  utility  is  more  justly 
appreciated,  in  proportion  as  the  advantages  of  this  mode  of  securing  property  are  more  geaeialqr 
understood.  The  system  is  still  in  its  infancy.  From  the  want  of  an  accurate  knowiedgiB  of  its 
benefits,  and  of  the  ready  method  bv  which  they  are  attainable,  the  assu.  of  lives  has  hitherto  faeeo 
very  limited.  When  its  principle  shall  be  fully  comprehended,  it  may  be  presumed  that  its  maaifbld 
advantages  will  cause  it  to  be  more  generally  adopted.  .... 

The  ver^  important  truth  cannot  be  too  widely  disseminated — it  ought  to  be  distinctly  known  io 
every  family,  and  to  every  member  of  society,  that  by  the  yearly  payment  of  a  moderate  saving, 
persons  may  secure  to  their  wives,  their  chil^en^  their  helpless  relatives^  or  their  friends,  an  adequate 

E revision  against  the  pecuniary  distress  which  might  be  produced  by  their  death.  To  Uie  Clergy ,  who 
^  old  their  preferment  for  the  term  of  their  lives ;  to  the  members  of  Uie  Medical  profisssion,  whose 
incomes  depend  in  a  ^preat  measure  upon  their  powers  of  healthy  exertion ;  and  to  all  persons  ] 


only  a  life  mt.  in  their  property,  the  practice  of  L.  assu.  recommends  itself  not  merely  as  a  matter 
of  expediency,  but  as  a  boundoi  duty. 


„_^.      In  case  of  marriage  settlement,  L. 

be  particularly  advantageous 

The  promoters  proceed  to  say,  that  it  is  presumed  that  the  advantages  of  L.  assu.  may 
be  extended  more  effectively  to  the  public  at  large,  and  in  a  more  especial  manner  to  the 
respective  classes  above  mentioned,  by  constituting  a  new  assu.  co.,  to  be  called.  The 
Medical^  Clerical^  and  General  Life  Assu,  So. 

The  principles  on  which  the  So.  will  be  conducted  are  the  same  as  those  of  other  similar  inst.,  with 
only  such  add.  and  improvements  as,  it  is  prefumed,  will  anient  its  general  utility.  The  Meidical, 
Clerical,  and  Genenu  Assu.  So.  does  not  stand  forward  m  the  character  of  a  rival  inst. — seeing 
success  cry  derogating  from  the  merits  of  its  contemporaries ;  it  presents  itself  as  an  associate, 
engaged  in  the  united  and  laudable  endeavour  to  dinuse  more  widely  the  great  benefits  which  may 
accrue  to  various  classes  of  society  from  this  most  valuable  mode  of  securing  propoty. 

The  proposed  cap.  was  to  be  one  million  [afterwards  wisely  limited  to  one-half  that 
sum],  and  tne  sharenolders  were  to  receive  int.  "at  not  less  than  3,  nor  exceeding  5  p.c 
p. a.,  on  the  sums  actually  advanced,'*  and  a  proportion  of  profits.  The  inst.  was  to  be 
placed  under  the  direction  of  a  body  of  gentlemen,  "whose  characters  and  property  will 
be  a  guarantee  for  the  integrity  of  its  proceedings."  "Its  practice  will  be  liberal  and 
comprehensive."    We  now  reach  the  "special  feature  "  of  the  Co.,  as  orig.  conceived : 

The  common  usage  of  excluding  from  the  benefit  of  L.  assu.,  or  exposing  to  a  forfeiture  of  their 
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pol..  individuals  who  may  have  been  afllicted  with  "  gout,  asthma,  fits,  rupture,  haemorrhage)  complaints 
of  tne  liver,  spitting  of  bloody  vertigo,  or  any  other  disease,"  being  in  many  cases  a  source  of  fraud 
on  the  one  nand  and  of  litigation  on  the  other,  it  is  expedient  that  some  method  should  be  devised  for 
guarding  against  the  evils  of  such  an  inefficient  regulation.  Medical  practitioners,  in  extensive 
employment,  cannot  £i.il  to  know,  that  at  the  sevoral  offices  where  these  exemptions  form  a  part  of 
their  rules,  persons  afflicted  with  gout,  asthma,  rupture,  and  the  other  complaints  commonly  specified, 
do,  notwithstanding,  obtain  pol. ;  and  upon  such  terms  as  would  only  be  granted  upon  healthy  lives. 
These  j^rsons  necessarily  incur  the  risK  of  forfeiture,  and  leave  their  successors  exposed  to  great 
hazard  m  the  event  of  their  claims  being  litigated. 

Yet  in  such  cases  circumstances  mav  occur  which  may  render  it  extremely  disadvantageous  to 
individuals  to  be  entirely  excluded  from  tne  benefit  of  L.assu.  In  order,  therefore,  to  meet  the  public 
convenience  in  a  fair  and  impartial  manner,  and  to  remove  every  pretence  for  deceit  and  fraudulent 
concealment  respecting  the  actual  state  of  the  health  of  the  assured,  /Au  So.  proves  i»  extend  the 
tutvaniages  of  L.  assu.  to  persons  subject  to  suck  deviations  frotn  the  contnum  standard  of  health  at 
do  not  essentialfy  tend  to  shorten  life^  upon  their  acceding  to  the  followin|;'  conditions : — x.  That 
Uiey  maJce  an  aflfdavit  stating  the  nature  of  their  complaints,  the  dates  of  their  first  attacks,  and  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  medical  practitioners  who  attended  them  then,  or  in  any  subsequent 
returns  of  their  disorders.   2.  That  they  pay  an  increased  prem.  proportioned  to  the  increase  of  haxard. 

The  premium  on  the  lives  of  persons  deviating  from  the  common  standard  of  health  will  be 
rejg^lated  according  to  the  amount  of  haxard ;  the  risk  being  calculated  upon  a  minute  investigation 
ot  each  individual,  case  by  the  board  of  directors.  The  prem.  on  healthy  lives  will  be  regulated 
according  to  the  rate  fixed  by  the  T.  calculated  for  this  inst. 

The  management  of  the  So.'s  a£fairs  will  be  vested  in  a  board  of  z8  directors,  of  whom  3  will  be 
dignitaries  of  the  Churchy  and  directors  eX'Officio.  Of  the  remaining  15  directors,  not  less  than  9will 
be  members  of  the  medical  profession.  The  attendance  of  such  a  body  of  eminent  medical  prac- 
titioners, on  every  occasion  of  granting  an  assu.,  will  afford  the  most  effectual  means  of  ascertaming 
the  actual  state  of  health  of  the  assured ;  and  will  form  a  distinguishing  safeguard,  which,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, will  gieatly  conduce  to  the  permanent  prosperity  of  this  So. 

It  was  stated  that  the  bus.  of  the  Co.  would  commence  as  soon  as  "  1500  shares  shall 
be  subs,  for/'  due  notice  of  which  would  be  given  in  the  public  newspapers.  Bus.  was 
commenced  on  ajrd  June,  1824. 

The  Co.  in  its  more  mature  form  presented  a  most  powerful  cast  of  office-bearers 
and  directors.  The  Marquis  of  Huntly  was  President ;  while  3-°^oi^  the  vice-presidents 
were  two  bishops,  four  lords,  and  numerous  baronets  and  M.P.S.  'Hie  chairman  of  the 
board  was  George  Pinckard,  M.D., — the  actual  founder  of  the  inst  ;  while  among  the 
directors  were  many  of  the  leading  members  of  the  medical  profession  at  the  period.  The 
**  Hon.  Director  or  Vbitor "  was  the  Venerable  the  Archdeacon  of  Lond.  There  was 
also  a  board  of  "  Provisional  Directors  for  the  County  of  Buckingham."  The  leading 
points  in  the  former  prosp.  were  adopted.  .  .  .  Attendance  was  to  be  given  daily, 
''Sundays  excepted,    at  the  office,  32,  Gt.  Russell-st,  Bloomsbury,  from  10  till  4. 

The  '* peculiar  features"  of  the  Co.  were  declared  to  be, — I.  A  diminished  rate  of 
assu.  [prem.],  especially  on  the  younger  lives:  ^^  calculated  upon  the  improved  state  of 
public  health  and  the  increased  duration  of  human  lifeJ^  2.  One-half  of  the  board  of 
directors  being  members  of  the  medical  profession.  3.  Extending  the  benefit  of  L.  assn. 
to  all  classes  of  persons  ;  calculating  the  prem,  at  a  just  ratio  with  the  amount  of  haaard, 
instead  of  excluding  those  afflicted  with  '*gout,  asthma,  rupture,"  and  the  otlier  diseases 
usually  specified.  4.  Giving  the  option  to  the  person  ins.  to  share  the  profits.  5.  Pur- 
chasing the  int.  of  the  assu.  whenever  circumstances  may  chance  to  require  it.  ''  N.B. — 
Attorneys,  brokers,  and  agents,  bringing  bus.  to  the  ofnce,  will  receive  a  liberal  commis- 
/  sion  upon  the  payments."  Among  the  classes  of  bus.  undertaken  was  this :  *  '9.  Receiving 
investments  ot  property  for  accumulation." 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  held  ist  Dec.,  1825,  the  name  of  the  Co.  was 
changed  to  that  which  it  now  bears. 

The  D.  of  Sett,  of  the  Co.  was  not  completed  until  some  time  after  bus.  operations  had 

been  commenced.    It  was  desired  to  test  some  of  the  new  features  before  they  were 

embodied  into  a  formal  instrument    The  deed  was  at  length  prepared,  and  bears  date  the 

14th  Feb.,  1827— St.  Valentine's  Day.     It  is  clearly  and  well  drawn.     We  shall  notice 

only  its  more  special  features.     Proprietors  holding  not  less  than  five  shares  may  vote  at 

gen.   meetings  (c.  24).      Pol. -holders  of  two  years'  standing,  and  ins.  for  ^500  and 

upwards,  whole  term,  may  vote  on  election  of  auditors,  or  in  respect  of  dissolution  of 

the  Co.   (c.  27).     ''  No  proprietor,  except  an  unmarried  female,  or  a  Member  of  Part, 

shall  be  entitled  to  appoint  a  proxy  to  vote  or  act  for  her  or  him  at  any  general  meeting 

or  ballot"  (c.  28).     Co.  not  to  be  dissolved  without  previous  consent  of  (Erectors  (c.  42). 

General  meetings  to  be  adjourned  unless   12  proprietors  be  present,  or  if  ballot  be 

demanded  (c.  43).    The  remuneration  of  the  directors  was  ori£.  nxed  at  8  guineas,  to  be 

divided  amongst  the  directors  in  attendance  at  the  weekly  board.     It  is  now  very  properly 

modified  to  2  guineas  to  each  director  for  each  attendance,  and  3  guineas  to  the  chairman 

(c  71).     Then  the  following : 

74.  That  it  shall  be  wholly  left  to  the  board  of  directors  to  accept  or  refuse  proposals  for  assu., 
endow,  and  annu.  to  be  CTected  and  granted  by  the  So. ;  and  it  shall  be  lawral  for  the  board  of 
directors  to  accept  proposals  for  assu.  on  the  lives  of  persons  who  mav  be  afflicted  with  such  com- 
plaints as  have  been  or  may  be  generally  considered  to  render  their  lives  uninsurable :  provided, 
nevertheless,  that  no  proposal  fiar  any  assu.  or  endowment  to  be  ceflFected  by  Uie  So.  shall  be  acceptea 
unless  two  at  least  of  the  directors  present  at  the  board  shall  be  medical  practitioners^  or  unless  two 
at  the  least  of  the  directors  who  are  medical  practitioners  shall  have  previously  examined  the 
Person  on  whost  life  such  assu.  or  endow,  shall  be  proposed  to  be  effected^  and  shall  have  reported  to 
the  board  of  directors  the  state  of  the  health  of  such  person. 

The  sum  to  be  ins.  on  any  one  life  was  orig.  limited  to  £2,000^  except  under  special 
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circumstances,  when  any  bocurd,  at  which  there  should  be  nine  directors  present,  m^t 
extend  the  limit  to  £S<xx>  (c.  75).  The  limit  may  now  be  increased  by  any  board  at 
which  six  directors  are  present  to  ^  10,000.  PoL  to  contain  a  declaration  limitin^^  the 
individual  responsibility  of  proprietors  to  the  amount  of  their  shares  (c.  78).  Then  the 
usual  clause  in  the  deeds  of  the  early  offices,  that  the  payment  of  claims  might  be 
deferred  in  case  of  plague,  famine,  or  invasion,  '*  until  such  time  as  the  funds  in  the 
hands  of  the  So.  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  payment  of  all  the  sums  to  be  claimed 
under  pol.  issued  by  the  So.,  in  respect  of  deaths  which  may  so  happen  as  aforesaid  " 
(c.  81).  Claims  were  orig.  made  payable  three  months  after  proof  ^thev  are  now  payable 
one  month  after  (c.  82).  R^;arding  the  special  brandi  of  bus.  to  which  we- have  alreadj 
drawn  attention  : 

85.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  board  of  directors  to  receive,  on  behalf  of  the  So.,  investxaents  of 
money  for  the  purpose  of  accumulation,  on  such  terms  as  the  board  shall  think  proper. 

Two  separate  funds  to  be  Vept,  viz.  "  The  Proprietors*  Guarantee  Fund  "  and  **  TTie 
Consolidated  Fund."  The  first  to  consist  of  the  paid-up  cap.  and  all  bon.  added  thereto. 
The  second  to  consist  of  all  the  other  moneys  of  the  Co.  (c.  86).  Then  follow  a  series  of 
clauses  regarding  the  ascertainment  and  distribution  of  surplus ;  but  as  these  have  been 
modified  under  the  Co.'s  special  Act,  we  shall  not  enter  into  details  now.  The  "Pro- 
prietors* Guarantee  Fund"  was  to  be  increased  by  bonus  add.  10^^50,000  (c.  91).  Co. 
may  purchase  its  own  shares,  never  retaining  more  than  100  in  hand  (c.  103). 

Z09.  That  the  So.  shall  always  be  provided  with  a  house  in  Lond.  or  Westminster,  or  the  eaviroos 
thereof,  fit  and  proper  as  to  size  and  situation  for  the  office  of  the  So.,  and  the  board  of  directors  shall 
provide  the  same 

102.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  honorary  director  or  visitor,  or  honorary  directors  or  visitors,  of 
the  So.,  when  and  as  he  and  they  shall  think  proper,  to  be  present  at  and  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  board  of  directors  and  the  general  meetings  of  the  So. ;  but  no  honorary  director  or  visitor  shall 
be  entitled  as  such  to  vote  either  at  the  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors  or  at  the  general  meeting^s 
of  the  So. 

No  proprietor  to  hold  more  than  50  shares  (c  170).  Directors  signing  pol.  and  other 
instruments  not  to  be  personally  responsible  to  pay  moneys  thereunder — 

Nor  shall  any  claim  upon  any  pol.,  or  deed,  or  other  instrument  as  aforesaid,  be  enforced  against  any 
person  or  persons  assured  by  the  So.,  his,  her,  or  their  executors  or  administrators ;  anytning  con- 
tained in  these  presents  to  be  had,  done,  or  executed  by  the  board  of  directors  or  other  officers  or 
proprietors  of  the  So.,  or  by  any  general  meeting  of  proprietors  or  otherwise,  to  the  contrary  thereof 
in  anywise  notwithstanding  (c.  200). 

The  "Consolidated  Fund**  primarily  liable  for  all  engagements  of  the  Co.  ''Pro- 
prietors* Guarantee  Fund**  only  secondarily  so  (c.  201). 

We  have  never  met  with  a  more  clear,  explicit,  and  carefully-drawn  D.  of  Sett 

The  founder  of  the  Co.,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  late  Dr.  Geo.  Pinckard ;  and  the 
scheme  of  its  foundation  was  that  it  should  undertake  the  ins.  of  lives  presenting  snch 
deviations  from  the  common  standard  of  health  as,  while  perhaps  not  essentially  tending 
to  shorten  life,  yet  could  not  be  insured  under  ordinary  circumstances  and  at  ordinary 
rates.  The  difficulty  at  starting  was  the  non-existence  of  any  data  from  which  to  dednoe 
tables  of  rates  at  sdl  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  more  special  classes  of  bos. 
proposed  to  be  undertaken.  The  founder  considered  that  this  difficulty  could  be  best  sur- 
mounted by  selecting  a  considerable  section  of  the  board  from  the  medical  profession. 
The  number  was  fixed  at  ei^ht.  In  the  selection  of  these  medical  directors,  especial  care  was 
taken  to  secure  men  of  emmence,  distinguished  by  their  attention  to  some  particular  cUss 
of  diseases.  Thus  one  medical  man  was  selected  who  was  considered  particularly  con- 
versant  with  diseases  of  the  lungs ;  another  was  chosen  for  his  skill  and  experience  in  the 
ailments  with  which  females  are  chiefly  affected ;  and  the  rest  on  similar  grounds.  By 
this  arrangement,  whatever  might  be  the  complaint  with  which  any  applicant  had  been 
afflicted,  uiere  was  always  the  chance  of  there  being  present  at  the  board  a  medical 
director  peculiarly  qualified  by  previous  study  and  practice  to  estimate  the  increased  risk 
caused  by  the  complaint  in  question.     Results  have  confirmed  the  wisdom  of  this  course. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  because  the  scheme  of  the  asso.  was  so  skilfully  laid,  and 
its  promoters  were  so  eminently  respectable,  or  even  because  it  introduced  a  new  and 
most  important  extension  of  the  bus.  of  L.  ins.,  that  its  progress  was  at  all  rapid,  or  that 
it  escaped  the  ignorant  prejudices  which  too  often  surround  ^oung  offices.  On  the  con- 
trary, its  progress  was  very  slow;  and  by  reason  of  its  "diseased  life'*  feature,  it  was 
often  designated  by  jealous  opponents  as  "the  rotten  office.*'  Yet  it  survived  all  this : 
and  is  now  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  solid  Ins.  institutions  of  our  country. 

In  1828  it  took  over  the  L.  connexions  of  the  Herts ^  Cambridge^  and  County^  which  had 
been  founded  in  the  same  year  with  itself  (1824) ;  and  in  1829  it  took  over  the  L.  bus.  of 
the  Berkshire^  Gloucestershire^  and  Provincial,  which  had  been  also  founded  in  1824.  In 
1840  it  took  over  the  L.  bus.  of  the  Leicestershire  and  Midland  Counties,  which  had  been 
founded  in  1854.  The  following  statement  of  facts  regarding  these  so-called  amalg., 
from  the  pen  of  the  Act.  of  the  Co.,  appeared  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gatette  in  1869 — a  period 
when  much  attention  was  being  direced  to  amalg. : 

In  neither  case  was  there  an  incorporation  of  the  interests,  or  a  purchase  of  the  bnsinMs  of  the 
retiring  office.    On  the  contrary,  in  each  instance  we  had  the  proper  money  consideration  for  under- 
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takinr  the  risks ;  which  were,  moreoverp  trans,  without  any  cost  to  us  whatever.  When  I  have  stated 
that  the  total  bus.  of  the  three  offices  consisted  of  but  69  pol.,  assu.  ;^3^,xoo,  and  that  the  last  of  the 
trans,  took  place  in  1840  (the  others  having  been  in  1828  and  182^  respectively),  it  will  be  manifest  that 
the  influence  of  these  transactions  on  this  So.  has  been  infinitesimal,  though  it  is  but  fair  to  say 
that,  such  as  it  was,  it  has  been  for  good,  the  assurances  having  been  profitable  and  the  connexions 
valuable. 

The  first  investigation  of  surplus  was  made  in  1831,  and  similar  investigations  have 
been  made  quinauennially  as  follows.  The  distribution  to  the  whole- term  pol. -holders 
had  been  oris,  nxed  bv  the  D.  at  "three  equal  sixth  parts";  but  this  proportion  was 
increased  by  3ie  special  Act  of  the  Co.  in  1850.  A  T.  at  the  end  of  this  art.  will  show 
the  large  amounts  of  surplus  which  have  been  from  time  to  time  distributed. 

In  the  report  presented  to  the  proprietors  for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1839,  special 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  following  facts  : 

z.  That  the  profits  realised  from  forfeited,  lapsed,  and  purchased  pol.  during  the  past  year  has 
amounted  to  1^11,043  x8f .  zd.  s.  That  the  sum  received  for  prems.  on  new  pol.  issued  during  the  same 
period  was  £10,040  us.  \id.  3.  That  the  income  of  the  So.,  which  is  steadily  and  progressively 
increasing,  now  exceeds  ;^86,6oo  pji.  4.  That  after  defraying  the  claims  on  account  ot  deaths,  and 
all  other  expenses,  /•}a,004  have  Seen  carried,  as  a  clear  saving,  to  the  Consolidated  Fund  during  the 
X2  months  embraced  m  Uie  present  report. 

The  directors  desire  also  to  state,  as  indicating  the  estimation  in  which  this  So.  is  held  by  one  of  the 
best  classes  of  assurers,  that  the  number  of  pol.  granted  on  the  lives  of  clergymen  has  been  greater 
by  50  p.c.  during  the  last  than  during  any  preceding  year. 

The  first  item  would  not  now  be  brought  into  any  prominence  in  the  reports  of  the  Co., 
even  if  it  existed ;  but  the  more  enlightened  principles  upon  which  L.  ins.  bus.  is  now 
conducted  renders  such  a  source  of  profit  happily  small. 

The  3rd  distribution  of  surplus  took  place  in  1841.  The  reserve  fimd,  which  in  1831 
had  been  ;f  5000,  and  in  1830  only  £6$oq^  was  now  increased  to  ;f  29,500.  In  1846  the 
4th  distribution  took  place.  The  sum  divided  amounted  to  ;f  154,500.  The  ann.  income 
of  the  Co.  had  then  reached  ;f  116,300.  The  reserve  fund  stood  at  ;f  51,500.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  D.  were  modified  in  several  respects  by  the  resolutions  of  general  meetings 
held  in  Jan.,  1847,  viz.  the  range  of  securities  in  which  the  funds  might  be  invested  were 
extended  to  railway  securities — mortgage,  bond,  or  debenture  ;  but  such  investments 
could  only  be  made  at  a  board  at  which  not  less  than  five  directors  were  present. 
Advances  might  also  be  made  on  the  pol.  of  the  Co.  to  the  extent  of  nine-tenths,  instead 
of  two-thirds  of  their  value,  as  provided  in  the  D. 

In  1850  the  Co.  obtained  a  special  Act — 13  Vict,  c  ix. — An  Aci  for  better  enabling 
the  ClerkcUy  Medical^  and  General  Z.  Assu,  So.  to  sue  and  be  sued;  and  to  alter  certain 
Provisions  if  their  Deed  of  Constitution  ;  and  to  give  further  powers  to  the  So,  This  Act 
received  the  Royal  Assent  17th  May,  1850.  It  recites  the  preceding  D.  of  Constitution, 
and  also  the  alterations  which  had  been  made  therein,  as  already  stated.  Also,  '^And 
whereas  the  So.  hath  been  very  successful,  and  the  funds  thereof  have  been  very  much 
increased  in  value.''  The  "  Consolidated  Fund  *'  was  said  to  exceed  ;f  746,657  I'js,  Sd, ; 
and  the  ''Proprietors'  Guarantee  Fund"  amounted  to  ;f 50^000. 

And  whereas  it  would  be  greatly  for  the  benefit  of  the  said  So.,  and  of  the  public  at  large,  that  the 
said  So.  should  be  able  to  sue  and  be  sued  in  the  name  of  the  So.,  and  should  be  empowered  to  alter 
the  present  mode  of  division  and  application  of  the  i^rofits  of  the  So.,  and  also  to  lay  out  and  invest 
their  funds  in  and  upon  other  property  and  securities,  in  add.  to  the  funds  and  securities  in  and  upon 
which  investments  are  directed  to  be  made  by  the  D.  of  Const!.,  and  that  certain  other  provisions  of 
the  D.  of  Consti.  should  be  altered  and  further  powers  given  to  the  said  So.;  but  the  several  puri>oset 
aforesaid  cannot  be  effected  without  the  authority  of  Pari.:  May  it  therefore  please  Your  Majesty,  etc. 

It  was  enacted  that  all  suits  and  proceedings  on  behalf  of  the  So.  be  in  the  name  of  the 
So.  (s.  i.) : 

III.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  in  every  case  where  any  answer,  affidavit,  oath  of  verity,  or  solemn 
declaration  may  be  required  on  behalf  ot  tiie  So.,  the  same  shall  and  may  be  made  and  taxen  by  the 
Act.  for  the  time  being,  or  any  director  of  the  So.,  in  the  name  and  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  So.;  and 
the  same  being  so  made  and  taken  shall  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever  be  equally  valid  in  law 
as  if  made  or  taken  by  all  the  members  for  the  time  being  of  the  So.  on  their  own  behalf. 

Members  may  sue  and  be  sued  by  the  So.  (s.  iv. ).  Shareholders  sued  on  behalf  of 
the  So.  to  be  reimbursed  (s.  ix.),  by  contributions  to  be  recovered  from  other  proprietors 
(s.  xi.).  Proprietors  and  poI.-holders  may  inspect  share  regis,  at  office  of  Sa  (s.  xv.). 
Memorial  of  the  name  of  the  Act,  Trustees,  and  Directors  to  be  enrolled  in  Chancery 

s.  xvi.).    Power  to  directors  to  invest  in  securities  other  than  those  already  named  (s.  xx.). 

o.  to  be  deemed  a  co.  formed  for  granting  and  purchasing  annu.  pursuant  to  53  Geo.  III. 
c.  141  [Annu.  on  Lives]  (s.  xxi.).  Power  to  directors  to  effect  re-insurances  (s.  xxii.). 
Power  to  directors  to  effect  **  non-participation"  insurances  (s.  xzx.).  Upon  division 
of  profits  in  1857,  and  ever  after,  five-sixths  to  go  to  assured,  and  one-sixth  to  proprietors 
(s.  xxxi.). 

XXXII.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted,  that  nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  authorise  the 
application  as  divisible  profits  in  1857,  and  upon  eveij  division  of  profits  which  shall  afterwards  take 
place,  of  any  larK^r  sum  than  shall  remain,  after  leaving  in  the  Consolidated  Fund  the  value  of  ^50,000 
sterling  over  ana  above  what  may  be  sufficient  to  make  provision  for  all  the  then  existing  claims  and 
demands  on  that  Fund. 

Power  to  pay  bonuses  in  cash,  or  to  apply  them  in  reducing  prems.  or  in  limiting  the 
vou  I.  38 
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periods  of  payment,  etc.  [Lifetime  Pol.]  (s.  xxxiv.).  Nothing  in  Act  to  affect  powers 
of  deed  to  alter  provisions  of  D.  of  Sett.  (s.  xxxy.).  Act  not  to  incorp.  So.  (s.  xxxvii.). 
At  the  first  general  meeting  after  the  passing  of  the  preceding  Act,  it  was  resolved  to 
appropriate  ;£'50,ooo  *'  as  a  permanent  security  for  the  proprietors  and  the  assured,  the 
int  of  which  will  be  ann.  added  to  the  profits  of  the  So."  This  fund  was  in  add.  to  the 
proprietors*  cap. 

In  1 85 1  new  scale  of  prems.  for  L.  ins.  was  adopted  ;  and  non-parti.  poL  were  first 
issued.  The  days  of  grace  were  extended  from  21  to  30  days.  The  system  of  "credit 
prems.'*  was  introduced.  Claims  were  to  be  paid  50  days  after  proof.  Limits  of  foreign 
travel  and  residence  increased.  Ins.  up  to  £iOfOCX>  granted ;  and  a  wider  range  of 
investments  adopted.  The  Co.  was  in  fact  "modernized."  The  expenses  of  man.  at  this 
date  were  stated  to  be  34  p.c.  on  the  income.  Nothing  had  ever  been  lost  by  "bad 
securities"  [investmenls].  In  the  quinquennium  the  "expected"  mort.  was  604  deaths — 
actual  deaths  482.  The  reserve  fimd  had  become  increased  to  ;f  60,000,  but  was  then 
permanently  reduced  to  ;f  50,000. 

In  1 85 1  Mr.  George  H.  Pinckard,  the  then  Act.  of  the  So.,  read  before  the  InsL  of 
Act.  a  paper,  7>i/  Practice  and  Experience  oftfu  Clerical^  Medical^  and  General  L,  Assu^ 
So.f  chufly  with  Refererue  to  Invalid  Lives,     This  paper,  which  is  fiill  of  interest,  will  be 
spoken  of  under  clerical,  Medical,  and  General,  Mort.  Experience  of,  and 
also  under  Diseased  Life  Ins. 

At  the  general  meeting  in  1854  the  directors  recommended  that  alterations  shoold  be 
made  in  the  D.,  by  which  pol.  of  twelve  months*  standing  should  not  be  affected  in  case 
of  death  by  suicide,  duelling,  or  the  hands  of  justice.  These  alterations  were  adopted  ; 
and  whole-world  poL  were  issued  from  this  date.  In  the  ^ear  ending  31st  May,  1854, 
there  were  issued  605  newpoL,  insuring  jf  299,508,  andyieldmg  in  new  prems.  ;f  10,567 — 
the  largest  bus.  the  Co.  had  ever  transacted  in  any  one  year,  ''and  nearly  double"  the 
average  of  the  three  preceding  years.  It  is  a  remarkable  feature  that  this  asso.  did  not 
owe  its  wonderful  prosperity  to  a  very  large  bus. 

An  apparent  discrepancy  requires  a  word  of  explanation.  The  asso.  is  called  in  its 
p.  of  Sett,  Act,  and  official  documents  a  "  So.'*  We  call  it  a  *'  Co.,'*  from  the  fact  of 
its  being  organized  with  a  proprietary  cap. 

In  1556  the  6th  investigation  took  place.  The  report  stated,  '*  In  estimating  the 
amount  of  liabilities,  the  net  Carlisle  T.  has  been  adopted,  and  3  p.c.  has  been  the  rate  of 
int  used  in  all  the  (adculations.**  The  T.  at  the  close  of  this  art.  embodies  all  the  leading 
financial  facts  in  the  hist  of  the  Co.,  and  it  deserves  carefiil  consideration. 

The  general  features  of  the  Co.  are  liberal — especially  in  the  matter  of  foreign  residence 
and  travel.  Whole- world  pol.  are  issued.  Pol.  of  twelve  months*  stancQng  are  not 
forfeited  by  suicide.  Surrender  value  given  on  pol.  of  three  years'  standing,  commencing 
at  a  minimum  of  33  p.c.  of  prems.  paid.  For  purposes  of  surrender,  pol.  on  diseased 
lives  are  treated  as  though  granted  at  oniin.  rates.  Clamis  payable  30  days  after  admission. 
The  successive  chief  officers  of  the  Co.  have  been,  Mr.  Joseph  Pinckard,  first  Sec, 
succeeded  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Pinckard  in  1839.  Mr.  Cutcliffe  became  Act.  and  Sec.  of  the 
Co.  in  1858;  and  he  is  now  [since  1864]  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  Newbatt 

The  following  T.  embodies  the  leading  financial  features  in  the  hist,  of  the  Co.,  given 
at  the  period  of  each  quinquennial  investigation  into  the  affiiirs  of  the  Co.  It  seems 
almost  superfluous  to  add  that  the  Co.  is  in  every  respect  first-class. 


Tear 

endingr 

June  30. 


New 

Pol. 

issued. 


Insortng. 


1831 
1836 
X841 
Z846 
1851 
X856 
z86i 
1866 
1871 
187a 


New 
Prems. 


Total 
Income. 


ToUl 

Pol.  in 

force. 


Total  Ins.] 
in  force  |      Life 
(excluding  Assurance 


Bonus). 


278 
407 

355 
401 

a75 

% 

576 
430 
S«5 


,Caoo,843 
378,000 
880,079 
887,860 
x6a,359 
896,100 
308,560 

375*164 
360,0x3 

275*740 


XO,308 

7759 
744X 
55*1 
9967 
989X 

"-•577 
8x87 

9851 


j^35,635 
71,588 

97,93a 
xx6,383 
X36,X90 

166,834 
X95,4o6 

ax5f»37 
236,563 
247,1" 


968 

8803 
3x60 
4X88 
4792 
6457 

7559 
8331 


1^740,730 
i,58x,7a5 
8,xxa,538 
2,599,726 
8,95o,AXX 
3,637,687 
4,a87,6xx 
4,786,062 
5,084,855 

5,207,557 


Fund. 


j^69,i47 
x8o,x87 
418,903 

639,797 

864,328 

x,x54,a76 

j  x,4a2,x9x 

x,6i9,540 

1,826,459 

'  1,8x0,557 


Surplus 
distri- 
buted. 


Total  Claims 

Paid  from 

'Commencement 


j^XO,O00 

X3,ooo 
S9,ooo 
xo3,ooo 
xao,ooo 
X95,ooo 
837,000 
825,000 
870,000 


j£i9>329 
138,921 
304,6x8 
507,850 
8x5,301 

i,X57i99 
z,6ax,87S 
2.365,764 
8,9x2,245 
3,038,829 


CLERICAL,  Medical,  and  General,  Mort.  Experience  of. — The  circumstance  of  this 
Co.  having  undertaken  the  ins.  of  "  impaired ''  lives,  as  already  explained,  naturally 
caused  a  considerable  amount  of  interest  to  be  manifested  in  its  mort.  experience ;  and 
whatever  the  degree  of  curiosity  felt  by  outsiders  may  have  been,  we  might  take  it  for 
granted,  if  we  did  not  know  it  as  a  fact,  that  at  least  a  similar  degree  of  interest  was  felt 
by  the  managers  of  the  undertaking. 

At  the  end  of  1834 — that  is,  when  the  Co.  had  been  in  operation  for  10  years — Mr. 
George  H.  Pinckard,  who  was  then  Assistant  Act,  made  the  "best  investigation  which  the 
facts  at  his  disposal  would  admit,  into  the  mortality  that  had  prevailed  as  regarded  both  the 
healthy  and  the  imhealthy  lives  assured  up  to  that  date.''  The  result  b  shown  in  the 
following  T.  : 
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Clerical,  etc.,  Expbriencb. 

North- 
ampton 
Tablb. 

At^es. 

All  Lives 
combined. 

1 
Healthy  Unhealthy 
Lives  only.  Lives  only. 

20  to  29 
30  to  39 
40  to  49 
50  to  59 
60  to  69 

One  in 
96- 

74' 
49' 
37' 
23' 

One  in 
122' 

8o- 
6o- 

41- 

31- 

One  in 
30- 
53' 

31* 

29" 

14' 

One  in 
64- 
54' 
42- 
30* 

21' 

20  to  69        56' 

67- 

31- 

42- 

It  thus  appeared  that  the  mort. 
on  the  unhealthy  lives  for  the  whole 
period  from  20  to  69  had  been  more 
than  double  that  on  the  healthy. 
At  the  same  time,  the  average  ad- 
ditional prem.  paid  by  the  invalid 
class  did  not  exceed  30  p.c.  !  The 
above  results,  although  derived  from 
the  small  number  of  650  unhealthy 
lives,  were  nevertheless  considered 
to  militate  so  strongly  against  the 
acceptance  of  unhealthy  risks,  that 
the  directors  from  that  date  exer- 
cised much  greater  caution  than  there- 
tofore in  accepting  unhealthy  lives, 

and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  many  persons  who  before  would  have  been  admitted 
were  then  rejected.     This  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Pinckard 

In  1843  Mr.  Pinckard  made  another  investifi^tion,  with  a  view  to  test  the  results  of  the 
more  cautious  line  of  action  adopted  since  1834.  This  last  investigation  was  brought 
down  to  June,  1843.    Mr.  Pinckard  describes  his  mode  of  proceeding  on  this  occasion  : 

First,  every  invalid  case  was  recfis.  under  the  head  of  the  particular  disease  on  account  of  which  an 
add.  prem.  had  been  charged.  Thus,  all  persons  afflicted  with  disease  of  the  liver  were  grouped  under 
one  head ;  those  suffering  from  disease  of  the  lungs,  under  another ;  and  so  on.  until  all  were  classified 
under  56  different  heads  of  disease.  By  the  aid  of  the  medical  directors,  these  56  distinct  diseases 
were  comprehended  under  eight  classes ;  each  class  consisting  of  diseases  having  an  affinity  for  each 
other.  There  was  also  a  9th  class,  termed  miscellaneous,  embracing  persons  who  had  been  char^^ed 
an  increased  prem.  on  account  of  their  occupation,  or  on  other  grounds  unconnected  with  any  specific 
disease. 

These  9  classes  wertthenformed  into  one,  which  ex-* 
hibUedin  a  synopticalview  1297  invalid  lives ^  being 
all  ivho  had  been  assu,  at  an  add,  prem,  (exclusive 
of  those  charged  for  foreign  climates),  from  the 
foundation  of  the  So,  up  to  the  year  1843.  This 
being  completed,  a  comparison  was  then  made  as 
to  the  per-centage  of  loss  by  deaths  on  the  whole 
prems.  received  both  from  the  healthy  and  un- 
healthy pol.  The  next  step  was  to  ascertain  the 
rate  of  mort.  which  had  occurred  during  the  184 
years  from  June,  1824,  to  Jan.  1843,  on  the  diseased 
cases  taken  by  themselves.  This  is  shown  by  the 
annexed  T. : 

By  a  comparison  of  the  preceding  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  the  increased  care  exercised 
during  the  9  years  1834-43  produced  a  very  beneficial  effect ;  the  deaths  on  the  unhealthy 
lives  between  the  a^es  of  20  and  69  having  been  in  the  proportion  of  I  in  31  in  the  former 
T.,  against  I  in  52  m  the  latter  T. 

These  favourable  results  gave  renewed  courage  to  the  management,  and  diseased  lives 
were  again  accepted  more  freely,  but  only  in  the  light  of  the  experience  gained. 

In  1849  another  investigation  of  the  mort  was  made,  on  the  same  principle  as  that  of 

1843.     *'  All  persons  on  whose  lives  an  increased  prem.  had  been  charged  have  now  been 

arranged  under  79  heads,  viz.  65  of  different  diseases,  and  14  hea£  of  miscellaneous. 

These  have  been  grouped  into  nine  classes  as  before,  and  the  whole  again  comprehended 

in  one  Sjrnopsis :  thus  exhibiting  the  exp.  of  the  So.  for  a  period  of  25  years,  from  June, 

1824,  to  June,  1849."    Mr.  Pinckard  says  : 

With  respect  then  to  the  last  six  vears,  during  which  the  system  alluded  to  has  been  in  operation,  I 
have  only  to  state  that  8a6  pol.  on  m valid  lives  have  been  issued ;  and  that  the  claims  by  death  have 
amounted  in  that  period  to  24*9  p.c,  or  in  round  numbers  to  one  quarter  of  the  whole  prems.  received. 
Whether  this  loss  is  greater  or  less  than  has  been  sustained  by  those  offices  which  have  been  trans- 
acting this  kind  of  bus.  for  the  same  period  of  time,  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining :  but,  in  my 
Judgment,  the  result  it  not  otherwise  than  satisfactory. 

These  facts  were  made  known  by  Mr.  Pinckard  in  a  paper  which  he  read  before  the 
Inst  of  Act.  in  1851  :  The  Practice  and  Experience  of  the  Clerical^  Medical,  and  General 
L,  Assu,  So.,  chiefly  with  reference  to  Invalid  Lives.  The  paper  enters  more  minutely 
into  details  regarding  this  class  of  risks ;  but  we  reserve  these  further  £Eicts  for  our  art 
Diseased  Lives,  Ins.  of. 

The  Co.  has  not  pub.  its  more  recent  mort  experience  in  a  distinct  form.  It  was  one 
of  the  offices  contributing  data  for  Experience  T.  No.  2.  We  observe  in  the  Rep.  on 
the  Investigation  of  Surplus  as  at  June,  187 1,  the  directors,  speaking  of  the  increasmgly 
large  sum  K>r  distribution,  say : 

This  surplus  is  matter  ^for  hearty  and  unmixed  congratulation,  and  justifies  the  preference  shown 
bv  the  board^  for  a  well-selected  business  tending  to  profit.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that 
although  owing  in  the  main  to  ordinary  recurrin|r  causes,  and  to  sources  of  profit  having  every  prospect 
of  permanence,  it  is,  nevertheless,  certain  thai  its  unprecedented  enlargement  is  due  a>  a  condition  of 
mort.  favourable  beyond  previous  experience ,  to  be  probably  compensated  under  the  law  of  averages 
by  an  increase  of  deaths  hereafter  b^ond  those  allowed  for  in  the  calculations. 

This  is  very  fairly  and  honestly  put. 


Ages. 

Clerical,  etc. 
Mortality. 

Northamp- 
ton Table. 

20  to  29 
30  to  39 
40  to  49 
50  to  59 
60  to  69 

One  in 
69- 

79" 

53* 

37- 
197 

One  in 
64- 

54- 

42- 

30- 

21' 

20  to  69   1       52- 

42- 
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CLERKS.— In  the  earlier  Ins.  asso.,  and  indeed  almost  down  to  the  present  century*  the 
principal  officer  of  such  associations  was  designated  the  "Clerk."  The  origin  of  the 
appellation  is  clear  enough.  The  term,  from  having  originally  been  applied  to  the  clergy, 
came  to  signify  an  educated  person  :  hence  the  *' Clerk"  was  the  educated  person,  or 
chief  officer  of  such  establishments.  The  Lond.  Assu,  Corp,  and  the  EquiiabU  were 
among  the  earliest  offices  that  departed  from  the  old  practice.  A  clerk  now  signifies  a 
scribe,  or  a  writer ;  but  the  Chief  Clerk  in  an  ins.  office  may  be  r^arded  usuallj  as 
occupying  a  position  of  great  trust  and  confidence. 

We  may  take  this  opportunity  of  offi^ring  a  few  general  obs.  regarding  clerks  in  ins. 
offices.  We  are  often  asked  the  question.  What  are  the  chances  of  success  for  a  young 
man  of  fair  education  entering  an  ins.  office  in  the  ordinary  way,  ue,  trusting  to  his 
merits  for  advancement?  We  are  obliged  to  answer  that  the  prospects  are  not  very 
inviting,  i.  It  is  a  genteel  employment—genteel  emplo3rments  are  much  sought  after  in 
this  country.  2.  It  mvolves  no  outlay  of  capital  either  for  special  training,  as  nearly  all 
professions  do  ;  or  to  be  staked  on  the  success  of  the  venture,  as  in  commerce.  3.  It 
secures  an  immediate  return  in  the  shape  of  some  small  salary — this  is  of  the  greatest 
consequence  to  sons  of  widows  and  others  in  reduced  or  moderate  circumstances.  For 
these  reasons  the  competition  for  such  employment  will  always  be  considerable,  and  the 
scale  of  remuneration  correspondingly  low.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  scope  here,  as  in 
other  pursuits,  for  the  exercise  of  ability,  with  the  prospect  of  a  fair  reward.  The  clerks  of 
this  generation  will  be  the  managers,  actuaries,  or  secretaries  of  the  next.  These  are  the 
prizes  of  the  profession ;  and  as  ul  advancement  should  be,  and  to  a  great  extent  must  be, 
Dy  merit,  there  is  scope  for  those  who  determine  to  become  proficient.  The  increasing  com- 
petition with  ins.  offices  will  require  to  be  met  by  a  higher  standard  of  managerial  ability. 

CLtRKSy  Ins.  of. — During  the  years  1710  and  171 1,  ^en  a  great  number  of  speculative 
ins.  projects  were  on  foot,  various  schemes  were  brought  forward  for  ins.  Clerks.  We 
have  never  seen  any  explanation  of  the  exact  nature  of  the  ins.  undertaken.  It  was  no 
doubt  analogous  to  the  schemes  for  ins.  apprentices  and  servants ;  for  it  was  carried  on  at 
the  same  offices. 

CLERKS,  Mercantile,  etc,  Mort.  of. — There  would  seem  at  first  sight  no  especial 
reason  why  persons  occupied  as  mercantile  clerks  should  sustain  an  unusually  heavy  mort. , 
yet  the  fact  is  so.  It  most  prob.  arises  from  several  causes  combined,  rather  than  from 
any  one  well-marked  and  distinctive  circumstance. 

Thackrah,  in  his  Effects  of  Arts^  Trades^  and  Professions^  etc.,  1832,  says  : 
Clerks,  book-keepers,  accoantants,  etc.,  suffer  from  confined  atmosphere,  a  fixed  position,  aund 
often  also  from  lonr  days.    At  many  large  manufactories  the  book-keepers  are  kept  at  the  aeak. 
with  the  intervals  of  2^  hours  for   meals,  from  6*30  in   the  morning  tul  9  at  night.     Attorneys' 
clerks  are  sometimes  confined  too  long  and  too  closely ;  but  this  excess  is  but  occasional,  and  on 
the  average  I  believe  their  work  is  moderate.    Yet  they,  as  well  as  book-keepers,  are  often  distressed. 
Their  muscles  are  distressed  l^y  the  maintenance  of  one  posture ;  and  they  complain  frequently  of 
pains  in  the  sides  of  the  chest.    This  affection  is  not  dependent  on  the  state  of  the  thoracic  viscera, 
.    .    .    neither  do  we  find  the  sixe  of  the  chest  coosideraluy  diminished.    It  is  less  indeed  than  in  the 
soldier,  but  scarcely  less  than  in  the  average  of  townsmen ;  and  the  capacity  of  the  lungs,  as  indicated 
by  the  pulmometer,  is  not  at  all  reduced.    In  clerks  and  book-keepers  the  digestive  organs  sofier 
most,  a  tact  apparent  even  from  the  countenance  and  tongue.    The  circulation  is  imperfect ;  the  head 
becomes  affected ;  and  though  urgent  disease  is  not  generally  produced,  yet  a  continuance  of  Use 
employment  in  its  full  extent  never  fails  to  impair  the  constitution,  and  render  the  individual  sickly  for 
life.    I  scarcely  need  mention  the  simple  and  dSectual  remedies :  fresh  air,  and  full  muscular  exercise. 
Manv  of  the  class  have  the  opportunity ;  all  ought  to  have. 
This  is  the  medical  view  of  the  case ;  and  it  prepares  the  way  for  what  follows. 
In  1S40  the  Provident  Clerks  Ins.  Asso.  was  founded,  for  the  purpose  of  affiording  ins. 
facilities  to  mercantile  and  other  clerks.    Its  experience,  whenever  it  may  be  given  to 
the  ins.  world,  will  be  of  vast  importance.     (See  187 1.) 

In  1845  Mr  Neison  pub.  his  Contrilmtions  to  Vital  Statistics^  etc.,  wherein  he  says : 
It  will  no  doubt  cause  some  uneasiness  in  the  minds  of  inquirers  to  find  that  so  highly  important 
and  industrious  a  class  of  men  as  clerks  should  stand  lowest  in  the  scale  of  the  above  employments 

(viz.  miners,  bakers,  plumbers,  painters,  glaciers,  clerks]  ;  and  that  from  20  to  60  their  expectation  of 
ife  should  be  onlv  75  p.c.  of  the  ^neral  average.  The  expectation  of  life  among  plumbers,  painters, 
and  glaziers  in  the  same  period  is  equal  to  8x  p.c,  miners  85  p.c,  and  bakers  88  p.c,  of  the  general 
average.  .  .  At  age  30  the  difference  between  the  expectation  of  life  in  the  rural  districts  and 
in  Liverpool  is  8*2636  years;  but  the  difference  between  clerks  and  labourers  is  X3*02zz  years,  and 
so  also  at  other  periods  of  life.  ...  In  the  comparison  between  clerks  and  labourers  the 
expectation  for  clerks  has  been  for  the  average  of  the  three  districts  [rural,  town',  and  cityl;  bat 
if  It  had  been  taken  for  the  city  districts  only,  a  much  greater  difference  would  have  been  found, 
and,  consequently,  the  influence  of  employments  appeared  the  greater. 
He  gives  a  mort.  T.  for  clerks. — See  1857. 

Mr.    Ratcliffe,   in  his  Pate  of  Mort.  and  Sickness  existing  among  FHendly  Sos,, 
particularly  for  Various  Trades^  Occupations,  and  Localities,  pub.  1 850,  says  : 

Clerks  and  schoolmasters  are  inhabitants  of  all  the  localities  from  which  the  general  results 
have  been  experienced.  Th^  constitute  about  1*4  p.c  of  the  whole  of  the  lives  previously  given 
in  the  rural,  town,  and  city  districts,  and  relative  to  vitality  are  the  very  worst  class  of  lives  shown 
in  this  experience.  At  T.  XLV.  it  will  be  seen  that  one-half  of  the  persons  forming  this  class  die  off 
on  attaining  the  age  54*5—M««  shovnnr  an  inferior  vitality  of  ntne  years,  at  com^tuned  with  ike 
general  class  oflives^  and  with  those  of  £.  and  w .    .    .    . 

Clerks  and  schoolmasters  show  a  less  expectation  at  the  decennial  periods  of  life,  so  and  30,  than 
any  other  class  of  lives  here  experienced  upon.  At  the  other  periods,  40,  50,  and  60,  they  show  the 
least  expectation,  with  the  exception  of  letter-press  printers  and  compositors;  and  at  the  latter 
periods,  the  last-named  class  show  a  less  inferior  expectation,  though  to  a  very  limited  extent,  than 
clerks  and  schoolmasters. 
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In  the  3rd.  ed.  of  Contributions  to  V,  Statis,,  etc.  (pub.  1857),  Mr.  Neison  again  refers 
to  the  morL  of  clerks ;  but  he  does  not  throw  any  new  light  upon  the  subject,  except  that 
a  T.  of  Expectation  is  furnished,  and  bis  mort  T.  is  thus  rendered  complete.  The  data 
from  which  the  T.  is  deduced  will  be  explained  under  Occupations.  We  curtail  the 
decimal  places  in  cols.  4,  5,  and  6. 

Mort.  T.  for  Clerks  (Males),  Rural,  Town,  and  City  Districts  Combined. 


Age. 

Living. 

Dying. 

Mort. 

Specific  Expec- 

Age. 

Living. 

Dying. 

Mort. 

Specific 

Ex^c- 

p.  c. 

intenstty 

tation. 

p.  c. 

intensity 

tation. 

zo 

zoo,ooo 

396 

•39 

252-46 

39*98 

56 

42,418 

2422 

5*70 

X7*5x 

X3-1Z 

zz 

99f6o4 

395 

•39 

252*46 

39*14 
38-29 

57 

39,996 

2506 

6-26 

X5'96 

X2-88 

Z2 

^n 

40X 

•40 

247-64 

58 

37,490 

2464 

6-57 
6-63 

15*2X 

X2-7Z 

X3 

4x4 

■4X 

238-49 
225-98 

!JS 

§9 

35,026 

2323 

1508 

X2-56 

H 

98,394 

435 

•44 

60 

32,703 

2107 

6*44 

X5*52 

X2*42 

"5 

97,959 

464 

•47 

2II'Z9 

35*76 

6x 

30,596 

X837 

6-00 

16-65 

X2-24 

z6 

97,495 

499 

•5X 

X95*i9 

34*93 

62 

28,759 
27,128 

1631 

5*66 

18-82 

XX-99 

U 

90,996 

692 

•59 

168-43 

34x1 

5^ 

X475 

5*43 

xx-68 

96,420 

:g 

139*27 

33*3X 

5^ 

25,653 

1362 

5*3X 

xx-33 

X9 

95,728 

847 

xi3'oo 

32*54 
3i*83 
31-18 

S 

24,291 

1284 

5*28 

i8-9X 

X094 

so 

94.881 

XO39 

x-09 

91-32 

66 

23,007 

X235 

5*36 

18*63 

xo-52 

2Z 

93,80 

Z264 

z-58 

74*23 

u 

21,772 

X20Z 

5*5X 

18*12 

10-09 

22 

92,578 

X785 

63*25 

30-60 

20,57x 

1180 

5*73 
6-02 

H'^l 

9*65 

«3 

89U76 
87,6qz 

f5'7!4 

x*79 

55*64 

30-08 

69 

X9,39X 

Z8,222 

1169 

Z658 

9-20 

8-76 

24 

x-99 

50-12 

29*62 

70 

XX53 

6*32 
6-8a 

X5*64 

!l 

X907 

2'X7 

45*97 

29'2X 

28-85 

7X 

17,069 

1165 

X4*65 

7*48 

26 

2020 

2*33 

42-79 

72 

X5,904 

ii6x 

7*29 

13*70 
12*80 

*2 

83,780 

2-41 

41*35 

28-53 

73 

X4,743 

1x52 

I'^l 

28 

81,754 

Z079 
Z870 

2*42 

41*30 
42*66 

28-23 

74 

X3,59X 

XX37 

8-36 

xx-95 

ly 

"9 

79,775 

j:n 

27-91 

^ 

X2,454 
xx,338 

ZZ16 

8-95 

ii-x6 

6*67 

30 

77,905 

V^ 

45*72 

27*57 

1088 

9*59 

zo-42 

6-i8 
5*89 

31 

76,201 

5:^ 

51*25 

27-18 

^ 

7^ 
8152 

1062 

zo-36 

3a 

74.7X5 
73,398 

Z317 

56-72 
§'*S7 

26-71 

1036 

XX -27 

5*5x 

33 

ZZ92 

X-62 

26-18 

Z9 

X004 

X2-3Z 

8-xz 

5*x5 

34 

72,206 

Z108 

x-53 

65-18 

25-60 

80 

2'i* 
6183 

965 

X3*50 
14*82 

X0*24 

7*40 

4*80 

li 

71,098 

1061 

x-49 

66-97 

24*90 

81 

0x7 

783 

6*74 

4*48 

70,037 
68,986 

Z05X 
Z065 

1-50 

66-66 

24-36 

82 

5266 

6-xs 

4'»7 

S 

x-54 

64-80 

23*73 

!3 

^ 

X7*75 

5*6| 
5*x6 

3*88 

67,02Z 
66,820 

ZZOZ 

z'62 

6i-^ 

23*09 

!^ 

703 

19*36 

3*6x 

39 

zz6o 

\^ 

57*63 

22-46 
21-85 

85 

2925 

6x6 

21*07 

4*74 

3*36 

40 

55,660 

Z238 

53-05 
48-33 

86 

2309 

528 

22*87 

4*37 

2-13 

41 

64,422 

VM 

2-o6 

21-26 

!2 

1781 

¥ 

24-80 
26-85 

4*03 

2'9Z 

4a 

63,089 

2*Z9 

45*45 

20-70 

88 

X339 

3*72 

2-70 

43 

61,701 

X404 

2-27 

43*95 

20-16 

89 

979 

s 

2903 

3-44 

2-52. 

44 

60,297 

X385 

2*29 

43*53 
44*  i» 

19-61 

90 

^ 

3X*34 
33*78 

3x9 

2*34 

H 

58,912 

X333 

2-26 

19-06 
18-49 

9x 

477 

x6x 

2-96 

219 

57,579 

X253 

2-X7 

45*95 

92 

3x6 

1x4 

36-02 

2*77 

2-05 

tl 

56.326 

Z215 

••x5 

46-36 

17-89 

93 

202 

77 

3807 

2-62 

z-82 

55.X1Z 

X217 

2'20 

45*29 

Z7-28 

94 

X25 

50 

39*93 

2-50 

49 

53>894 

X25S 
Z320 

2*32 

42*93 

1666 

^ 

75 

31 

4X'6o 

2-40 

z-70 

50 

52.639 

2-51 

39*69 

16-04 

44 

X9 

43*08 

a-32 

x*55 

Sx 

5x,3X3 
49,837 
48,3x7 

1426 

2*77 

35*99 
31*78 

X5*44 
14-87 

^ 

25 

12 

47*3X 

2-XX 

x*34 

5* 

X570 

3x4 

1 

7 

53*99 
61*30 

1-83 

1*11 

53 

X75X 

3*62 

27*59 

Ji:s 

99 

4 

x*63 

•83 

54 

» 

Z960 

4-20 

23-75 
20-38 

ZOO 

2 

a 

75*00 

x*33 

•50 

55 

2x88 

4*90 

X3*42 

Mr.  A.  H.  Smee,  the  medical  ofi^r  of  the  GresAam,  Provident  Clerks^  and  other  ins. 
asso.,  in  his  return  of  the  "causes  of  death  "  in  the  Greshamy  pub.  1871,  gives  a  T.  of 
the  relative  mort  from  each  of  the  12  great  classes  of  disease,  in  1000  insured  clerks 
obs.  upon — ^in  which  we  assume  the  mort.  of  the  Provident  Clerks  is  placed  under  con- 
tribution : 


Zymotic 136 

Uncertain  Seat 61 

Tubercular     255 

Disease  of  Nervous  System  ...  146 
Disease  of  Circulatory  Organs  ...  62 
Disease  of  Respiratory  Organs ...       1 24 


Disease  of  Digestive  Organs 
Disease  of  Unnary  Organs    .. 
Disease  of  Generative  Organs 

Age  and  Debility     

Violence 

Unknown «    


86 

41 

2 

27 

54 
6 


CLIFTON,  Mort.  T.  for.— This  place  [Co.  Gloucester]  has,  at  least  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  present  century,  been  a  famous  heakh  resort.  Its.  close  proximity  to  Bristol, 
not  altogether  famous  for  the  standard  of  its  health,  has  caused  an  increased  interest  to  be 
felt  as  to  the  measure  of  its  actual  and  comparative  salubrity.  The  following  are  the 
main  facts  at  our  command  r^arding  it. 

Mr.  Robt.  Rankin,  in  his  Familiar  Treatise  on  Life  Assu,  and  Annu.y  pub.  1830,  gave 
a  mort.  T.  for  Clifton,  based  upon  data  arranged  with  a  view  to  accuracy.     He  says  : 

The  great  influx  of  penons  to  Clifton,  both  as  visitors  and  peimaneat  zeiidents,  rendered  a 
correct  exclusion  of  the  deaths  among  them  from  thia  T.  almost  impracticable.  With  the  assistance, 
however,  of  the  clerk  of  the  parish,  who  had  held  the  office  for  nearly  10  years,  I  was  enabled  to 
to  approximate  the  truths  a*  to  be  quite  confident  thai  every  add.  step  ivwaras  it  would  exhibit 
the  duration  o/life  in  tkts^rith  in  a  more  favourable  point  of  view.  It  would  now,  from  the  vasUy 
increased  and  still  rapidly  mcreasin^  pop.  (principally  from  immigration),  be  impossible  to  form  a  T. 
from  the  burial  re^s.  of  tne  parish  with  tne least  pretension  even  to  an  approximation  to  the  true  rate 
of  mort.  amongst  its  inhabitants. 
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Mr.  Rankin's  painstaking  methods  have  been  more  fully  explained  under  Bristol, 
MoRT.  T.  FOR.     Here  is  his  T.,  which  he  designates : 

"Probabilities  and  Expectations  of  Life  in  the  Parish  of  Clifton." 


Age. 

Living. 

Dying. 

1 

Expecta- 
tion. 

Age. 

Living. 

1 

Dying. 

Expecta- 
tion. 

Age. 

Living. 

1 

Dying. 

Expecta- 
tion. 

0 

784 

141 

3153 

33 

347 

5 

28*42 

66 

142 

6 

11-26 

I 

643 

58 

37*34 

34 

342 

5 

27-82 

tl 

136 

6 

1073 

2 

585 

29 

39*99 

35 

337 

5 

27*23 

68 

130 

6 

10*21 

3 

556 

27 

4105 

36 

332 

6 

26*63 

69 

124 

6 

9*52 

4 

529 

15 

42*12 

11 

326 

6 

26-11 

70 

118 

8 

914 

5 

514 

9 

4233 
42-08 

320 

6 

25*59 

71 

IIO 

8 

f'7^ 

6 

505 

9 

39 

314 

6 

25-07 

72 

102 

8 

8*42 

2 

496 

9 

41-83 

40 

308 

C 

24*55 

73 

!      ^ 

8 

8109 

487 

I 

41*60 

41 

302 

6 

24*03 

74 

86 

8 

7*8o 

9 

478 

41*37 

42 

296 

6 

23-51 

li 

78 

8 

7*55 

10 

470 

8 

41-07 

43 

290 

6 

22-98 

70 

6 

7*36 

II 

462 

4 

4077 

4* 

284 

22-46 

11 

H 

6 

7XJ0 

12 

458 

4 

40  12 

tl 

279 

21-85 

58 

6 

^"^2 

13 

454 

4 

39  y 
38-82 

274 

21-24 

g 

5* 

6 

6-38 

14 

450 

4 

47 

269 

20-63 

46 

6 

615 

'5 

446 

5 

38*17 

48 

264 

20*01 

81 

40 

4 

6*00 

16 

441 

5 

37*59 

49 

259 

19-40 

82 

36 

4 

5^1 

\l 

436 

5 

in 

50 

254 

18-77 

f3 

3? 

4 

5*25 

431 

5 

51 

249 

1812 

^ 

28 

4 

4|3 

19 

426 

5 

52 

242 

I 

17*63 

fl 

24 

3 

4*20 

20 

421 

5 

35-28 

53 

235 

1714 

86 

21 

3 

21 

416 

I 

34*70 

54 

227 

8 

i6*73 

II 

18 

3 

3*8^ 

22 

411 

6 

34*" 

55 

219 

8 

16-32 

15 

3 

3*57 

23 

405 

6 

33*6i 

56 

211 

15-92 

89 

12 

2 

3*33 

24 

399 

6 

33*" 

n 

204 

15*45 

90 

10 

2 

2-90 

*§ 

393 

6 

3261 

197 

14*98 

91 

8 

2 

2*50 

26 

3!^ 

6 

32-10 

§9 

'8^ 

14-50 

92 

6 

2 

2-17 

H 

381 

6 

31*60 

60 

183 

14-05 

93 

4 

I 

2'00 

28 

375 

6 

31*10 

61 

176 

13 '59 

94 

3 

I 

1*50 

29 

369 

6 

3060 

62 

169 

12-68 

95 

2 

I 

1-08 

30 

363 

6 

3009 

^3 

162 

96 

I 

I 

•50 

31 

357 

5 

29-59 

64 

165 

1 2 -2  J 

32 

352 

5 

29-00 

65 

148 

6 
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At  the  Brit.  Asso.  Meeting  at  Bath,  in  1864,  Dr.  J.  A.  Symonds,  M.D.,  read  a  paper 
on  T^  Saniiary  Statistics  of  Clifton^  of  which  the  following  is  but  a  very  brief  outline  : 

The  point  of  the  paper  is  to  ihow  the  importance  of  adding  verbal  en>1anations  to  statistical 
returns.  The  R. -Gen.  Rep.  had  given  24  in  xooo  as  the  death-rate  of  Clitton,  calculated  from  the 
deaths  in  the  quart^  ending  June,  z86^.  This  statement  would  be  very  injurious  to  the  reputation  of 
Clifton  as  a  watering-place,  unless  it  were  explained  that  its  name  is  given  to  a  large  poor-law 
district,  to  the  pop.  of  which  Clifton  proper  contributes  little  more  than  one'fifih.  The  several  sub- 
districts  of  Clitton  Union  are  described  in  detail,  as  to  their  sanitary  characteristics,  and  as  to  th^r 
respective  death-rates,  calculated  from  the  aan.  returns  of  deaths  in  the  five  ]|rears  from  1859  to  x86f . 
The  average  for  Clifton  proper  is  17  in  xooo;  and  if  a  quarterly  return  be  a  fair  basis  of  calculation,  it 
would  be  found  that  in  some  quarters  the  death-rate  amounted  to  only  x<  in  xooo.  On  comparing  the 
death-rates  of  the  several  sub-districts  of  Clifton  Union,  the  influence  of  urban  and  rural  agencies  is 
shown.  The  highest  death-rates  denote  the  combination  of  poverty  and  crowding.  He  compared  the 
death-rates  of  several  localities  in  England,  and  ascertained  that  the  average  for  a  crowded  town  was 
S4  in  xooo ;  for  a  rural  district,  15 ;  and  for  a  mixed  district,  sx.  Clifton  Union  is  a  mixed  district. 
One  of  its  sub-districts,  three  miles  distant  from  Clifton  proper,  ^ves  a^  in  xooo ;  for  it  belongs 
really  to  one  of  the  most  miserable  quarters  on  the  outskirts  of  Bnstol.  A  purely  local  sub-district, 
Westbury,  gives  15  in  xooo,  and  Clifton  proper  \^  in  xooo.    But  the  average  ot  the  whole  union  is  ax. 

This  subject  will  be  further  discussed  under  Locality.  We  assume  also  that  Clifton 
was  one  of  the  districts  included  in  Dr.  Farr's  Healthy  Life  T. 
CLIMACTERIC  (properly  Kltmacieric^  from  the  Greek,  the  step  of  a  ladder^ — A  stage  in  the 
progression  of  the  life  of  man,  usually  divided  into  periods  of  7  years ;  thus  the  7th 
period,  or  49,  is  the  ''lesser climacteric  " ;  the  9th  period,  or  63  years,  the  '*  climacteric"  ; 
while  81  (which  is  not  a  multiple  of  7)  is  the  *'eraiKi  climacteric"  Some  writers  say 
the  climacteric  period  is  every  9  years ;  this  would  conform  to  81  as  the  9th  period  of 
nines.  It  is  affirmed  that  notable  alterations  in  the  health  and  constitution  of  a  person 
happen  at  these  periods.  Cotgrave  says,  "  Every  7th,  or  9th,  or  63rd  year  of  a  man's 
life,  all  veiy  dangerous — but  the  htst  most"  Hippocrates  is  said  to  faiave  refeired  to 
these  periods  in  his  writings  383  B.C. 

Certain  years  in  the  life  of  man  have  been  from  ^at  antiquity  supposed  to  have  a 
peculiar  importance,  and  to  be  liable  to  singular  vicissitudes  in  his  health  and  fortunes. 
This  superstitious  belief  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras.     The 
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well-known  notice  of  the  climacterical  year  63,  supposed  to  be  particularly  dangerous  to 
old  men,  in  a  letter  of  Augustus  Caesar  preserved  by  Aulus  Gellius,  evinces  its  prevalence 
amongst  the  Romans.  This  year  has  he&a.  called  by  some  astrological  writers  '*  heroicus," 
as  having  been  peculiarly  fatal  to  great  men.  The  virtue  of  this  year  seems  to  consist  of 
its  being  a  multiple  of  the  two  mystical  numbers  7  and  9.  It  is  certainly  singular  that 
usage  should  have  attached  in  all  countries  peculiar  distinctions  to  those  years  which  are 
denoted  by  compounds  of  the  number  7.  Tnus  14  has  been  fixed  for  various  purposes  as 
the  epoch  of  puberty ;  21  of  full  age ;  35  is  selected  by  Aristotle  as  the  period  when  the 
body  is  in  its  highest  physical  vigour.  The  same  author  supposes  the  vigour  of  the  mind 
to  be  perfected  at  49  ;  63  to  be  the  grand  climacteric  year;  70  the  limit  of  the  ordinary 
age  of  man.    Bodinus  says  that  7  is  3ie  climacteric  number  in  puhj  6  in  women. — Brande. 

Modem  writers  have  differed  much  r^arding  this  climacteric  theory ;  the  great  majority 
of  them  more  or  less  discarding  it.  For  ourselves,  we  look  upon  it  as  among  the  last 
siirviving  superstitions  of  the  '* medicine-men" — only  surviving  alchemy,  because  less 
capable  of  practical  refutation.  Any  half  dozen  unadjusted  mort.  T.  could  dispel  it  for 
ever.    But  we  must  glance  at  a  few  authorities. 

In  1704  the  continental  writer,  Carolus  L.  Funckert,  pub.  a  thesis  :  Annorum  climac* 
terkorum  expHcatis-^one  of  the  very  few  separate  publications  which  have  appeared  on 
the  subject. 

Sir  John  Wm.  Lubbock,  in  a  paper  which  he  read  before  the  Cambridgt  Philosophical  So, 
as  far  back  as  1828,  said : 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  those  who  have  pab.  T.  of  mort.  should  generally  not  only  have  altered 
the  radix  or  number  of  deaths  upon  vrtiich  the  T.  is  constructed,  hut  also  the  number  of  deaths 
recorded  at  different  ages,  in  order  to  render  the  decrements  uniform  |  this  is  the  case  particularly 
with  the  NoriJuunpton  T.  .  .  .  For  if  obs.  were  continued  to  a  sufficient  extent,  thev  would  prob. 
show  that  some  ages  are  more  exposed  to  disease  than  othen — that  i^  that  they  would  indicate  the 
existence  of  climacterics,  of  whicn  alterations  such  as  these  destroy  all  trace. 

In  1845  Dr.  Wm.  Guy  contributed  to  the  Statistical  youm.  his  famous  paper  :  On  the 
Duration  of  Life  among  the  Families  of  the  Peerage  and  Baronetage  of  the  U.K,  After 
preparing  a  series  of  tables  illustrative  of  his  mam  purpose,  he  proceeds  to  review  their 
collatenu  uses,  and  therein  he  says  : 

^  The^  facts  from  which  the  T.  are  formed  may  be  used  to  determine  another  question  of  some 
little  interest,  namely,  arg  there  any  particular  ages  marked  ^  an  excessive  mort.f  The  ancients, 
as  is  well  known,  attached  great  importance  to  certain  ages,  attributing  to  them  unusual  danger  ana 
a  high  mort.  lliese  ages,  which  were  designated  as  the  climacteric  yean,  are  the  49th,  63rd,  and 
the  8xst.  .  .  .  Although  the  fanciful  value  attached  to  No.  7  and  its  multiples  is  i>erhaps  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  the  importance  attached  to  the  first  two  periods,  it  may  possibly  have 
happened  that  a  rude  obs.  of  the  ages  at  which  death  took  place  Dore  its  part  m  the  estalb.  of 
the  theory.  It  may,  therefore,  be  worth  ^ile  to  submit  this  theory  to  the  test  of  facts.  The  inquiry 
indeed  derives  an  aidd.  interest  from  the  occasional  revival  in  modem  times  of  the  supentitious 
importance  formerly  attached  to  certain  numben. 

He  then  refers  to  the  T.  of  ''  ages  at  death "  of  the  several  persons  he  had  been 
observing  upon.  The  number  of  deaths  at  age  49  is  found  to  be  somewhat  in  excess  of 
the  numbers  of  several  preceding  and  succeeding  years ;  it  exceeds  by  six  deaths  the 
number  at  the  age  of  47,  which  is  the  highest  number  for  all  the  earlier  ages ;  and  by 
eight  deaths  the  highest  number  for  the  next  five  years.  The  precise  numb«3  are  at  49 
years,  45  deaths ;  at  47  years,  39  deaths  ;  and  at  51  years,  37  deaths.  The  number  of 
deaths  at  the  age  of  63,  on  the  other  hand,  falls  short  of  the  number  in  the  year  preceding 
by  two  deaths;  and  only  exceeds  the  number  in  the  6ist  and  65th  years  by  three  deaths. 
Again,  the  number  of  deaths  at  81  years  of  age,  though  somewhat  greater  than  in  the 
year  following,  and  higher  than  in  every  preceding  year,  falls  greatly  short  of  the  number 
in  the  year  immediatdy  preceding.  Of  the  three  climacteric  years  then,  says  Dr.  Guy, 
'*  there  is  only  one  (49,  or  the  lesser  climacteric)  which  displays  any  excess  of  deaths; 
and  even  in  this  case  the  excess  is  not  so  large  but  that  it  may  safely  be  attributed  to  a 
coincidence.''  He  then  tests  the  matter  in  the  following  form  :  take  the  year  before  and 
the  year  after  each  climacteric  3rear,  and  compare  this  triad  with  the  triads  immediately 
preceding  and  following.     Thus  : 


Yean. 

48,  49.  &  50 
45,  46,  &  47 
51,  52.  &  S3 

Deaths. 

...       108 

...         97 

104 

Yean. 
62,  63,  &  64 

59,  60,  &  61 
65,  66,  &  67 

Deaths. 
...     142 
...     129 
...      122 

Yean. 

8q^  81,  &  82 

77,  78>  &  79 
83,  84,  &  85 

Deaths. 
...     118 

...     115 

...       78 

Although  the  triads  comprising  the  climacterics  exhibit  a  slight  excess  of  deaths  over  the 
preceding  and  succeeding  triads,  the  excess  is  not  more  considerable  than  in  the  case  of  other 
yean  to  which  no  jpeculiar  importance  attaches.  Thus  the  33rd  and  35th  yean,  taken  either  separately 
or  in  connexion  with  the  yean  immediately  preceding  or  following,  exhibit  a  similar  excess.  In  the 
case  of  the  three  yean  immediately  preceding  that  which  comprises  the  8ist  year,  there  is  a  great 
diminution  in  the  number  of  deaths ;  but  it  is  <Mily  such  a  decrease  as  must  happen  towards  the 
end  of  life,  when  the  numben  living  at  each  age  must  of  necessity  very  rapidly  decrease.  Ptom 
all  thai  has  been  now  stated,  it  would  appear  that  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  attaching  to  the 
climacteric  years  an  unusual  importance,  though  there  seems  tooea  slight  increase  of  deaths  at  or 
about  these  years,    [vol.  viii.,  p.  75.] 

CLIMACTERIC  Disease. — This  term  was  formerly  applied  to  a  sudden  and  general 
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altemtion  of  health,  occurring  at  a  certain  period  of  life,  and  of  uncertain  duration. — 
Hoblyn,  It  has  more  lately  been  applied  to  that  declension  of  bodily  and  vital  p>owers 
which  is  frequently  observed  to  come  on  in  the  later  period  of  life,  and  from  which  man  j 
persons  again  rallv  so  as  to  attain  extreme  old  age. — Brande. 

The  late  Sir  Henry  Halford,  '*the  Physician  of  the  Aristocracy/'  in  one  of  those 
brilliant  essays  (pub.  1 031)  in  which  he  aired  his  Latinity,  carried  the  theory  oCdimacterics 
so  far  as  to  attribute  a  special  disease  as  an  incident  thereof.  This  essay,  On  the 
Climacteric  Disease^  forms  No.  I  of  his  pub.  series.  The  affection  he  describes  represents 
the  wearing  out  of  the  nervous  system,  through  the  agency  of  an  overwrought  brain,  and 
exhausting  mental  and  emotional  influences.  The  perioid  of  life  at  which  the  learned 
author  supposed  this  to  take  place  is  between  the  50th  and  75th  year — a  somewhat  wide 
range. 

In  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  G.  Shann,  M.D.,  before  the  Social  Science  Congress  at  York 

in  1864,  Un  the  Influence  of  Occupation  and  Age  on  the  Health  of  those  engaged  in  some  cf 

the  Commoner  Manual  Employments,  etc.,  that  writer  says  : 

My  obs.  among  the  operative  classes  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  they  also  have  th«r  climac- 
teric disease,  representing  not  the  outworn  condition  of  the  organs  of  thought  and  fieeling,  hut  the 
destructive  effects  of  unremitting  physical  exertion  on  the  degenerating  nervous  and  muscular  syst 
of  organic  and  animal  life.    This  is  not  the  occasion  to  enter  at  length  on  the  subject ;  it  is  same 


laent 


for  m^  present  purpose  to  ohs.  that  the  investigations  made  led  me  to  the  inference  that,  in  the  cL 
of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  the  period  of  climacteric  &ilnre  u 


is  most  marked  between  the  ages  of  55 


of  those  suffering  front  anctmia^  or  impoverishment  of  hlcod  and  failing  nutritioHf  is  found  iu  gnmp 
A — that  is,  at  the  period  of  life  of  which  I  am  sneaking,    [Occupation.] 

CLIMACTERICAU  YEAR.~£ither  of  the  periods  indicated  in  our  art  Climacteric. 
CLIMATE  (from  the  Greek,  a  rtgion), — The  term  climate  is  derived  from  the  old  mathe- 
matical geographers,  who  were  accustomed  to  draw  imaginary  lines  on  the  earth's  surfiice 
parallel  to  the  Equator,  and  the  successive  "climates  were  the  spaces  and  regions 
between  these  lines.  At  present  the  term  climate  denotes  merely  the  temperature  and 
other  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  of  different  countries  and  districts  in  reference  to  their 
effects  upon  the  health  of  persons  inhabiting  them. 

Climate  in  its  most  ordinary  and  general  acceptation  embraces  all  those  modifications 
of  the  atmosphere  by  which  our  organs  are  sensibly  affected ;  such  as  temperature, 
humidity,  variations  of  barometric  pressure,  the  tranquility  of  the  atmosphere,  or  the 
effects  of  winds,  the  purity  of  the  air  or  its  admixture  with  gaseous  emanations  more  or 
less  salubrious ;  and  lastly,  the  habitual  diaphaneity  of  the  atmosphere — ^that  serenity  of  the 
sky  so  important  on  account  of  the  influence  which  it  exercises,  not  only  on  the  develop- 
ment of  organic  tissues  in  vegetables  and  the  ripening  of  fruits,  but  also  on  the  ensemlu 
of  moral  sensation9  which  mankind  experience  in  the  different  zones. — Brande, 

This  same  writer  tells  us  that  there  are  two  general  causes  upon  which  the  climate  peculiar 
to  any  country  principally  depends.  I.  Its  distance  from  the  Equator.  2.  Its  altitude 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  But  their  effect  is  generally  modified  by  many  circumstances 
exerting  a  partial  influence.  Among  these  may  be  enumerated  the  configuration  and 
extent  of  the  country ;  its  inclination  and  local  exposure  ;  the  directions  of  the  chains  of 
mountains  by  which  it  is  intersected,  or  which  are  in  its  vicinity ;  the  nature  of  the  soil  as 
it  is  more  or  less  favourable  to  radiation  ;  absorption  and  evaporation ;  the  proximity  to 
or  distance  from  seas  ;  the  action  of  winds,  blendmg  the  temperatures  of  different  latitudes ; 
and  even  the  changes  produced  by  cultivation.  The  appreciation  of  all  these  causes,  which 
modify  the  results  deduced  from  the  consideration  of  latitude  and  eleviUion  alone,  and  the 
effect  produced  by  their  combined  pperationt  constitutes  the  science  of  Climatology. — Diet,  of 
Science, 

The  chief  constituents  of  the  climate  of  any  place,  are  :  (i)  the  temperature  ;  (2)  the 
moisture  of  the  atmosphere  ;  (3)  the  pressure  of  the  air;  and  (4)  the  prevailing  winds. 
But  these  are  liable,  m  their  operation,  to  modification  from  or  by  the  causes  already 
stated.     The  following  T.  of  temperatures  may  be  useful  for  future  reference : 


Latitude. 

Mean  Temperature 

Places. 

During  the 
Year. 

Of  the                 Of  the 
warmest  moath.  coldest  month. 

Range. 

Auckland,  New  Zealand 
Madeira 

36-51  South 
32-37  North 

41-53    » 
43-36    „ 
51-30    » 
53-21    „ 
35-57    » 

60 

59 
50 
49 
47 

70 
74 

]l 

64 
61 

59 

51 

63 
42 

42 
37 

ii 

19 
II 

Rome 

36 
27 

Montpelier    

London  

Dublin  

» 
26 

Edinburgh 

21 

The  other  points  will  be  illustrated  under  their  respective  heads. 

In  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  B.C.  400^  will  be  found  many  minute  meteorological 
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obs.  in  connexion  with  disease.    This  more  especially  in  his  EpieUmics^  Aphorisms^  and 
Airs^  Waters^  and  Places,    In  this  last  work  we  are  told : 

Wboefver  desires  properly  to  investigate  the  art  of  medicine  must  do  thb :  First  take  into  considera- 
tion the  se^ons  of  the  year,  and  how  each  is  capable  of  operating  (on  the  system] ;  for  they  not  only  do 
not  resemble  each  other,  but  differ  widely  the  one  from  tne  other  m  the  changes  [they  bring  about]. 
Then  the  cold  and  hot  winds  [must  be  noted],  especially  those  that  are  common  to  all  nations,  and 
then  those  that  are  peculiar  to  any  particular  aistnct. 

^  When  we  consider  how  deficient  he  was  in  those  appliances  which  modem  science  has 
given  to  us  to  facilitate  our  pursuits,  we  cannot  but  aclcnowledge  the  consummate  wisdom 
and  foresight  of  one  who  saw  the  relation  between  atmospheric  change  and  disease  more  than 
two  thousand  years  ago,  and  who,  in  the  application  of  his  knowledge,  was  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  as  advanced  as  our  professors  of  the  present  da^. — Haviland^  1055. 

One  of  the  first  modem  writers  who  drew  attention  to  the  influence  of  climate  upon 
health  was  Graunt,  who,  in  his  Natural  and  Political  Observations^  1661,  reviewing  the 
causes  of  death,  and  the  proportions  resulting  therefirom,  says:— "The  which  proportion 
doth  give  a  measure  of  the  state  and  disposition  of  this  climate  and  air  as  to  health ;  these 
acute  and  epidemical  diseases  happening  suddenly  and  vehemently,  upon  the  like  cormp- 
tions  and  alterations  in  the  air  V* 

Halley,  in  his  famous  paper.  An  Estisnate  of  the  Degrees  of  the  Mort.  of  Mankind^  etc., 

submitted  to  the  Royal  So.  in  1693,  says  \ 

It  mav  be  objected  that  the  different  uUubrity  of  places  does  hinder  this  proposal  from  being 
universal ;  nor  can  it  be  denied.  But  bythe  number  that  die,  toeing  X174  n.a.  in  34,000,  it  does  appear 
that  about  a  30th  part  die  yearly,  as  Sirwm.  Petty  has  computed  for  iJond.,  and  the  number  that  die 
in  infancy  is  a  good  argument  that  the  air  is  but  indifflBrently  salubrious ;  so  that  by  what  I  can 
leam,^  there  cannot  perhaps  be  one  better  place  proposed  [than  Breslau]  for  a  standard.  At  least  it 
is  desired  that  in  imitation  hereof,  the  cunous  in  other  cities  would  attempt  something  of  the  same 
nature,  than  which  nothing  perhaps  can  be  more  useful. 

In  174a  Dr.  John  Tennent  pub..  Physical  Inquiries  discovering  the  Mode  of  Translation 
in  the  Constitution  of  Northern  Inhabitants  going  into  Southern  Climates ^  etc. 

In  1749  Dr.  Thomas  Short  pub.  GenmU  Chronological  Hist,  of  the  Air,  Weather, 
Seasons,  Meteors,  etc,^  in  Sundry  Places  and  Different  Times ;  while  m  the  following  year, 
in  his  New  Observations  on  the  B.  of  Mort,,  etc.,  he  gave  an  appendix  on  the  same  subject. 
Short  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  first  English  writers  who  entered  upon  a  series  of 
obs.  in  regard  to  the  climate,  and  its  influence  upon  human  health  and  longevity. 

In  1780  Dr.  Alexander  Wilson  pub.  Obs,  relative  to  the  Influenctof  Climate  on  Vegetable 
and  Animal  Bodies, 

In  1 78 1  Dr.  William  Falconer  pub.  Remarks  on  the  Influence  of  Climate,  Situation, 
Nature  of  Food,  and  Way  of  Life  on  the  Disposition  and  Temper,  Manners,  etc,,  of  Man* 
kind.    This  hardly  comes  within  the  scope  of  our  present  inquiry. 

Early  in  the  present  century  the  well-known  Dr.  Casper,  of  Berlin,  wrote  on  the 
influence  of  climate  upon  health.  The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  his  obs.  I.  In  Berlm, 
while  the  month  of  Jan.  is  the  least,  Dec.  is  most  favourable  to  health.  2.  The  greatest 
number  of  deaths  occur  in  sprh^,  and  the  smallest  number  in  summer.  3.  Extremes  of 
temperature  are  danserous  to  life.  4.  A  high  barometrical  pressure  tends  to  increase, 
white  a  low  barometrical  pressure  tends  to  decrease,  the  rate  of  mort.  5.  The  influence 
of  atmospheric  pressure  on  human  life  varies  in  different  seasons.  6.  No  condition  of  air 
is  so  dangerous  to  life  as  dry  cold ;  on  the  contrary,  humid  cold  has  the  greatest  tendency 
to  support  life.  7.  Of  all  the  seasons  of  the  year  the  winter  gives  rise  to  the  greatest 
number  of  cases  of  inflammatory  disease,  while  in  the  spring  they  are  most  fatal, 
especially  cases  of  pneumonia.  8.  Cold  winters  and  warm  springs,  summer,  and  autumns 
increase  the  danger  and  fatality  attendant  on  inflammation  attacking  the  brain  and 
respiratory  or&ans,  and  idee  versd.  9.  The  maximum  of  mort  from  phthisis  occurs  in 
spnng ;  and  aJter  this  season  in  winter.  The  maximtim  mort.  from  this  disease  occurs  in 
autumn  and  summer.  10.  Variations  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  exert  but  little 
influence  upon  the  relative  number  of  deaths  from  phthisis.  11.  Nervous  fever  is  most 
frequent  and  &tal  in  autumn ;  it  is  less  frequent  and  fatal  in  spring.  12.  The  influence  of 
the  weather  and  seasons  upon  health  varies  with  the  difierent  periods  of  life.  13.  This 
influence  is  most  marked  in  the  ages  of  infancy  and  puberty,  but  is  least  marked  in  the 
first  septennial  period  of  existence.  14.  From  the  20th  year  upward  the  winter  is  most 
dangerous,  and  the  summer  the  most  favourable  season  to  life  and  health  ;  and  the  older 
the  mdividual,  the  more  striking  is  this  difference. 

In  1 801  there  was  pub.  Eight  Meteorological  Journals  of  the  Years  1793  to  180Q,  kept  in 
Lond,  by  William  Bent ;  to  which  are  added  Obs,  on  the  Diseases  in  the  City  and  its  Vicinity, 
Also  an  Introduction,  including  Tables  from  Eight  preceding  Journals  of  the  Greatest,  Least, 
and  Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer  and  Thermometer  in  every  Month  if  the  Years  1785  to 
1792. 

In  181 3  Dr.  James  Johnson  pub.  The  Influence  of  Tropical  Climates  on  European  Con- 
sHtutions — a  work  which  has  passed  through  many  editions.  In  1818  the  same  author 
pub.  Influence  of  the  Atmosphere  on  the  HecUth  of  the  Human  Frame,  with  Researches  on 
Gout  and  Rheumatism, 

In  1824  Dr.  James  Wallace  pub.  V<^age  to  India,  with  Instructions  for  the  Presentation 
of  Health  in  Indian  Climates, 
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Mr.  George  Farren  said  (1829),  that  the  duntion  of  human  life  should  vary  aocoixlii^  to 
the  influences  of  different  climates,  and  be  affected  in  individual  instances  by  casual 
circumstances,  is  no  more  a  subject  of  wonder  than  that  plants  of  different  soils  shall  Taiy 
in  strength  and  duration,  in  season  and  in  beauty. 

In  1829  Sir  James  Clark  pub.  The  Influence  of  Climate  in  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of 
Chronic  Diseases,  [2nd.  ed.  1830.]  About  the  same  time  he  also  pub.  7%e  Sanatioe 
Influence  of  Climate,  [4th  ed.  .1846.]  The  first-named  work  contains :  (i)  a  brief  acconxit 
of  the  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  of  different  countries  or  districts  in  reference  to  the 
effects  upon  the  health  of  persons  inhabiting  them  ;  (2)  an  enumeration  of  those  diteaset 
which  are  most  decidedly  benefited  by  change  of  climate,  and  the  peculiar  situation 
most  suitable  to  each.  It  is  no  part  of  our  present  purpose  to  enter  upon  such 
details.  We  propose  only  to  deal  with  the  subject  under  its  more  geaeral  aspects.  This 
writer  remarks  truly  that  although  the  power  of  different  climates  to  produce  as  well  as  to 
alleviate  and  cure  diseases  is  wdl  estab.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  vet  pernaps  there  is  nothing 
in  general  science  more  unsatisfactor]^  than  the  manner  in  which' we  are  able  to  explain 
this  influence ;  and  certainly  there  is  nothing  in  physic  more  difficult  than  to  direct 
successfully  its  applic^ion. 

In  1835  Dr.  Robley  Dunglison  pub.  in  Philadelphia  a  work.  On  the  Influence  of  Atmo- 
sphere and  Locality^  Change  of  Air,  Srasons,  jRfod,  Sleeps  etc,,  on  Human  Healthy  con- 
stituting Elements  of  HygSne. 

In  a  Pfiper,  On  the  Sickness  and  Mbrt.  among  the  Troops  in  the  West  Indies,  prepared 
from  official  documents  by  Capt.  A.  M.  TuUoch,  and  read  before  Statistical  So.  in  1838 
[Statis,  youm,  voL  i.  p.  129],  there  is  a  good  deal  of  useful  information  regarding  the 
climate  of  the  several  West  Indian  Isles.    Thus  : 

The  climate  of  Antigua  is  principally  xemarkable  for  a  want  of  moittnre ;  indeed  the  avera|re  &I1  of 
rain  is  not  above  45  inches  ann.;  a  very  small  quantity » considering  the  rapid  evaporation  which  takes 
place  under  a  tropical  sun.  Even  dew  is  but  scanty ;  and  nie  island  often  suffers  from  severe 
droughts.  The  rainy  season  is  very  uncertain.  .  .  .  The  island  of  St.  Christopher  lies  about  50 
miles  north-west  of  Antigua.  .  .  .  The  climatep  like  that  of  most  mountainous  countries  withm 
the  tropics,  is  subject  to  great  vicissitudes ;  the  vapour  drawn  up  during  the  day,  descending  during 
the  afternoon  and  evening,  causes  at  these  periods  a  considerable  reduction  of  temperature,  pazticn- 
larly  from  Nov.  to  April.  More  rain  fislls  than  in  the  adjacent  island  of  Antigua,  especially  duiag 
Oct.,  Nov.,  and  Dec. ;  but  we  possess  no  exact  measurement  of  the  quantity. 

In  another  section  of  this  paper  he  deals  with  Jamaica : 

In  this  island  almost  any  variety  of  climate  may  be  procured.  At^  a  residence  4S00  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  the  range  of  the  thermometer  is  firom  55^  to  6s^ ;  in  the  winter  it  faXln  even  as 
low  as  44^  There  the  vegetation  of  the  tropics  disappears,  ana  is  supplanted  by  that  of  temperate 
regions.  Showers  are  common  in  the  interior  almost  throughout  the  whole  year,  but  they  do  not  hJi 
with  the  same  violence  as  in  the  plains^  and  the  quantity  of  rain  appears  to  be  less.  The  air  is 
exceedingly  humid,  and  subject  to  dense  fogs.  .  .  .  Am  invettigaium  into  the  extent  0/  mart,  ai 
each  station  shows  that  edl  are  by  mo  means  equmify  unhealthy  ;  Mt^,  tome  approach  in  satsthrify  of 
climate  to  Gt.  Brit, 

A  table  is  given  illustrative  of  this  fiict  There  aie  also  some  details  of  the  climate  of 
the  Bahamas  and  Honduras. 

In  An  Account  of  Algeria,  or  the  French  Provinces  in  Africa,  drawn  from  official 
documents,  which  appeared  in  vol.  ii.  of  Statis.  Joum,,  1839,  we  find  the  following: 

The  climate  on  the  coast  varies  little  from  year  to  year.  There  Jire  generally  three  seasons— 
the  temperate,  which  lasts  from  March  to  June,  when  ue  weather  is  fine  and  very  agreeable  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Algiers ;  the  hot  from  July  to  Nov.,  when  Uie  ground  is  dried  up,  the  springs  fail, 
and  the  whole  country  is  scorched  bv  the  sun ;  and  lastly,  the  rainy  season,  which  prevails  firom  Dec 
to  Feb',  but  is  frequently  interrupted  by  fine  days.  Fogs  are  common  in  the  plain,  but  not  in  Algicxs. 
The  prevalent  winds  are  from  the  north  and  north«westI  and  the  windy  season  is  from  Nov.  to  April. 
The  oimoom,  here  called  Khamsin,  is  often  experienced,  and  is  most  n«qnent  in  the  month  of  S^t. 

Many  other  important  details  are  given. 

In  a  letter  from  Dr.  Farr  to  the  Reg. -Gen. » pub.  in  the  2nd  R.,  1840,  is  the  following : 

In  the  diseases  regis,  in  S5  dirisions  of  the  kingdom,  the  influence  of  cities,  occupations,  and  perhaps 
climate,  may  be  traced.  ...  In  investigating  the  eflEects  of  climate,  the  influences  of  density,  of 
the  ages  of  uie  liring,  of  occupation,  and  ot  differences  of  food,  must  be  (eliminated.  The  climate  of 
the  Channel  is  the  same  as  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  last  century ;  but  the  mort.  of  the  crews  of  vessels 
in  the  Channel  is  prob.  not  now  a  third  of  the  mort.  at  that  period.  The  army  reports,  drawn  up  wiA 
so  much  ability  by  Major  Tulloch  and  Mr.  Marshall,  exhibit  the  influence  of  barracks,  as  decisively  as 
they  do  the  eflfects  of  climate  on  English  soldiers.  .  .  .  Climate  should  always  be  considered 
separately,  in  reference  to  the  indigenous  inhabitants  and  to  strangers — the  natives  either  of  a  similar 
or  of  a  different  climate. 

In  the  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Statistical  So.  oj  Lond,  appointed  to  collect  and 
Inquire  into  V,  Statis,  upon  the  Sickness  and  Mort,  among  the  European  and  Native  Troops 
serving  in  the  Afadras  Presidency  from  the  Year  1793  to  1838,  pub.  in  the  Joum.  of  the 
So.  1840  [vol.  iii.  p.  113],  we  are  told  : 

As  the  localities  and  climate  of  Monlmein.  Penang,  Malacca,  and  Singapore,  which,  althous[h 
under  the  Madras  Gov.,  are  entirely  separated  from  tiie  rest  of  the  Presidency,  differ  very  materiafly 
firom  those  of  Madras,  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  separate  the  returns  from  tnose  places,  extendSng^ 
over  a  period  of  xo  years,  1829  to  z8j8,  from  those  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  and  to  make  them  the 
subject  of  a  separate  inquiry.  .  .  .  It  is  obvious  that  no  minute  account  of  the  climate  and  local 
peculiarities  ox  so  vast  an  extent  of  conntzy  can  be  given  until  the  several  stations  are  separately 
examined. 
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In  1842  Dr.  S.  Forry  pub.  in  N.  Y.  T^i/  Climate  of  the  United  States^  and  its  Endemic 
Influences.  This  writer  declares  that  ''Climate  constitutes  the  aggre|;ate  of  all  the 
external  physical  circumstances  appertaining  to  each  locality,  in  its  relation  to  organic 
nature.'' 

In  the  Statistical  youmal  for  1843  [vol.  vi.  p.  133]  there  is  a  paper  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Guy  : 
An  Attempt  to  Determine  the  Influence  of  the  Seasons  and  Weather  on  Sickness  and  Mort, 
The  writer  says : 

The  present  tnquinr  was  suggested  by  a  striking  coincidence  obs.  in  the  recently  pab.  Report  of 
the  King's  College  Hospital  for  184a,  between  the  prevalence  of  sickness  in  the  several  seasons  and 
ike  temperature.  This  led  to  an  examination  of  the  B.  of  Mort.  for  the  same  year,  in  which  a  similar 
coincidence  was  observable  between  the  temperature  and  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  several  seasons. 
A  desire  to  ascertain  whether  these  were  mere  coincidences,  or  the  general  rule  of  sickness  and  mort., 
prompted  an  examination  of  the  records  of  sickness  and  mort.  in  past  years ;  and  the  results  of  this 
exammation  are  embodied  in  the  present  communication. 

The  inquiry  was  conducted  under  two  heads  : — i.  As  to  the  relation  subsisting  between 
the  seasons  and  weather,  and  the  amount  of  sickness  and  mort  during  the  year  1842 ;  and 
■  2.  A  comparison  of  the  results  obtained  for  1842  with  those  of  former  years.    After 
reducing  the  results  of  the  obs.  into  tabular  form,  Dr.  Guy  remarks : 

-From  the  first  T.  it  appeared  that  besides  the  coincidence  between  the  temperature  and  the  number 
of  diseases,  there  was  also  a  coincidence  between  the  dew-point  and  the  amount  of  sickness.  This  is 
at  once  explained  by  comparing  the  temperature  and  dew-point,  which  are  found  to  coincide  for  nine 
months  out  of  the  twelve,  and  to  diflFer  only  in  those  months  between  which  the  range  of  temperature 
does  not  exceed  three  degrees.  The  one  condition  of  atmosphere,  indeed,  is  closely  dependent  upon 
the  other ;  so  that  the  obs.  which  apply  to  the  one  hold  good  with  regard  to  the  other  also. 

In  conae<]uence  of  this  close  correspondence  between  the  temperature  and  the  hvgrometric  state  of 
the  air,  as  indicated  by  the  dew-point,  it  is  obviously  possible  to  attribute  the  relation  which  exists 
between  the  sickness  and  those  two  atmospheric  conditions  to  either  of  them.  It  is  necessaxy,  there- 
fore, to  determine  how  fax  the  sickness  coincides  with  the  hyg^metric  state  of  the  air.  Now  the 
dew-point,  taken  alone,  is  not  a  measure  of  the  quantity  of  moisture  which  the^  air  contains ;  the  true 
measure  bein^  the  elasticitj  of  vapour  at  the  real  atmospheric  temperature  divided  by  the  elasticity 
of  the  dew<point — the  quotient  expressing  the  quantitv  of  aqueous  vapour  contained  in  the  air.   .   .   . 

There  still  remains  to  consider  the  influence  of  the  seasons  and  weather  on  the  mort.  of  the  year 
184a.  .  .  .  From  the  foregoing  considerations,  then,  it  follows  that  during  the  year  1843,  tke 
atmospkeric  condition  tohzck  exercised  tke  most  marked  influence  on  sickness  cmd  mort,  was 
temperature;  and  it  may  be  stated  generally  that  the  total  sickness  varied  directly,  and  the  mort. 
tended  to  vary  inversely  as  the  temperature. 

The  learned  Doctor  then  extended  his  inquiries  over  other  years,  and,  while  finding 
exceptions,  considered  the  foregoing  rule  estab. 

In  the  same  vol.  of  the  Statis,  Joum,^  1843  [voL  vi.  p.  240],  there  is  a  paper  by  Sir 
John  Boileau,  Bart.,  Statistics  of  Nice^  in  which  are  many  interesting  details  r^arding 
this  now  well-known  winter  resort.  **  Its  climate  is  supposed  to  be  the  mildest  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  owing  to  the  gradually  increasing  lines  of  hills  which  shelter 
it  to  the  north,  east,  and  west,  and  continue  up  to  the  Alps,  only  opening  on  the  south." 

In  1843  ^'^  ^^*  Robert  Armstrong  pub.  The  Influence  of  Climate^  and  other  Agents, 
on  the  Human  Constitution,  with  Reference  to  Disease  amongst  Seamen, 

In  an  exhaustive  paper  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Danson — Some  Particulars  of  the  Commercial 
Progress  of  the  Colonial  Dependencies  of  the  U,K,  during  the  20  Years  1827-46— read 
.before  the  Statis.  So.  in  1849  [vol.  xiL  p.  349],  we  find  the  following  regarding  the  climate 
of  the  Australian  Colonies : 

It  would  appear,  from  the  experience  hitherto  had,  that  the  continental  colonies  have  a  peculiar 
climate — ^two  or  three  years  increasing  drought,  followed  by  one  in  which  no  rain  falls,  occurring  at 
regular  intervals  of  xo  or  xa  y^krs.  Tnese  dirougfats  are  succeeded  by  heavy  rains,  and  a  recurrence  of 
the  ordinary  course  of  the  seasons.  Van  Dieman's  Land  is  comparatively  little  affected  by  this  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Australian  climate;  and  New  Zealand,  still  further  removed,  seems  to  be  wholly  exempt 
from  it.  The  various  effects  are  already  visible  in  the  commerce  of  the  several  colonies.  Not  only  is 
N.  S.  Wales  largely  dependent  upon  foreign  supplies  of  grain  food,  but  the  colony  has  experienced 
severe  commercial  embarrassments,  traceable  mainly  to  the  periodical  visitations  of  drought. 

With  the  development  of  the  V.  Statis.  of  these  Colonies  we  shall  gain  some  important 
deductions  from  these  peculiarities  of  climate. 

In  1849  Dr.  Julius  JefTereys  pub.  Remarks  on  ClimcUe  and  Affections  of  the  Throat  and 
Lungs, 

In  1 8$  I  the  late  Col.  Sykes  laid  before  the  Statis.  So.  a  paper,  Mort.  and  chief  Diseeues 
of  the  Troops  under  the  Madrtis  Gov,,  European  and  Native,  from  the  Year  1842  to  1846 
inclusive,  compared  wUh  the  Mort.  and  Chief  Diseases  q/'iS^j  [vol.  xiv.  p.  109],  in  which 
the  influence  of  climate  is  illustrated  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.     The  author  says  : 

That  these  local  climatorial  influences  are  important  is  manifested  by  the  facts  that  the  per-centage 
mort.  for  five  years  amongst  Europeans  varies  from  2*353  p.c.  in  the  M^jrsore  division,  to  nearly  6  p.c. 
in  the  Ceded  Districts  and  Hyderabad  Subsidiary  Forces  and  6'022  p.c.  in  tiie  Northern  Division ;  and 
amongst  the  native  troops  from  o'8o8  p.c.  in  Malabar  and  Canara,  8*937  P'C*  1°  China. 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  up  the  subject,  but  the  paper  is  well  worthy  of  careful 
consideration. 

In  1 85 1  Dr.  Arthur  S«  Thomson,  M.D.,  read  before  the  Statis.  So.  A  Statistical  Account 
of  Auckland,  New  Zealandt  as  it  was  Observed  during  the  Year  1848  [vol.  xiv.  p.  227]. 
Some  very  instructive  details  are  given  regarding  the  mfluence  of  climate. 

Dr.  Farr,  in  that  able  paper  on  the  Infiience  of  Elevation  on  the  Fatality  of  the  Cholera, 
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read  before  the  Statis.  So.  in  1S52,  and  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  at  some  length 
[Cholera],  says  regarding  climate : 

Lonff  experienco  alone  can  ultimately  detennine  what  climates  are  healtliv ;  and  every  local^ 
must  ultimately  be  judged  by  the  test  of  such  a  calculation  as  has  been  wpliea  to  the  districts  of  S. 
and  W.  But  analogy  justifies  the  inference  from  exp.,  in  some  cases  brief  and  imperfect,  that  in  parts 
of  Canada,  the  U.S.,  South  America,  New  Zealand,  tne  Isles  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  Soathexn  Anica, 
the  Enelish  race  retains  the  energy,  which  it  invariably  loses  in  two  or  three  generations  on  the  knr 
tropical  lands  of  the  West  India  Islands,  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  and  of  Southern  Asia,  whfers 
much  of  the  best  blood  of  England  has  been  sacrificed  without  estab.  pennanent  settlers,  making  aay 
evident  impression  on  the  native  pop.,  or  producing  any  lasting  fruits. 

In  1853  Dr.  J.  R.  Hubertz,  of  Copenhagen,  read  before  the  Statis.  So.  of  Lond.  a 
paper,  StaiisHcs  of  Mental  Diseases  in  Denmark  according  to  the  Census  of  1 847  \yourm. 
vol.  xvl  p.  244].    The  writer,  under  the  head  of  *'  Climate,"  says : 

Till  now,  it  has  been  a  generally  received  opinion,  grounded  on  the  faith  of  several  writers,  that 
mental  derangement  was  less  frequent  in  the  south  of  Europe  than  in  the  north.  For  Italy  and  Spain, 
the  very  low  numbers  of  0*2  persons  in  zooo  have  been  quoted,  whilst  the  censuses  in  the  nortnem 
countries  have  ^ven  from  z  to  3  or  4  in  1000.  But  the  modes  of  life,  the  education,  ^e  civil  and 
politicad  institutions,  the  relinon,  the  manners,  in  the  Northern  and  Soathexn  people  are  so  diftrent 
that  we  should  be  quite  at  a  loss  to  what  cause  to  attribute  the  enormous  diffsreooe  of  the  nomben, 
if  we  did  not  take  tne  trouble  to  examine  the  statistical  facts  of  the  different  countries. 

This  he  proceeds  to  do,  eliciting  some  very  interesting  facts  in  his  progress^  and  he 
finally  concludes : 

But  if  the  sheltered  places  frM:tng  the  south  prove  unfavoorable  to  the  procreation  and  propagation 
of  the  disease,  they,  jperfaaps.  woold  be  those  that  should  have  the  greatest  influence  to  make  it  dts* 
appear.  If  we  are  right  in  tnis  supposition,  the  said  places  should  be  prefierred  for  estab.  intended  for 
the  cure  of  deranged  persons. 

In  1853  Dr.  D.  J.  T.  Francis  pub.  Change  of  ClimaU  as  a  Remedy  in  Dyspeptic^ 
Pulmonary^  and  other  Chronic  Affections, 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Brit.  Asso.  Meeting  at  Glasgow,  1855,  ^  ^r*  Robert 
Clarke,  Surgeon,  Colonial  Med.  Service,  Short  Notes  of  the  Prevailing  Diseases  of  tiu 
Colony  of  Sierra  Leone^  etc.,  there  occurs  the  following  suggestive  passage : 

Although  Sierra  Leone  can  no  longer  be  Justly  called  "  the  White  Man's  Grave,"  it  most  not  be 
supposed  that  the  climate  has  in  any  degree  changed.  That  the  mort.  has  diminished  is  unquestion- 
able^ but  for  this  several  causes  mav  be  assigned.  .  .  The  style  and  comfort  of  the  houses  occnpaed 
by  Europeans  are  iinproved ;  they  dress  in  a  manner  better  suited  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  climate,  a 
greater  degree  of  temperance  prevaHs,  and  the  general  use  of  quinine  has  considerably  shortened  and 
reduced  the  amount  of  illness  and  mort. 

This  paper  is  worthy  of  further  consideration  than  we  have  space  to  give  to  it 
In  1855  Mr.  Alfred  Haviland,  surgeon,  pub.   Climate,  Weather  and  Disease;  being  a 
Sketch  of  the  opinions  of  the  most  cdehnted  ancient  and  modem  writers  with  regard  to  the 
Influence  of  Climate  and  Weather  in  producing  Disease,  .  The  author  says  : 

In  studying  climate  we  study  man ;  for  in  tracing  its  effects  in  all  their  variety  on  the  human  frame 
and  mind,  we  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  his  laws,  customs,  psychical  and  physical  capabilities, 
vices,  virtues,  and  all  that  appertains  to  that  protean  animal.  We  find  it  in  one  region  depressing, 
and  in  another  elevating^  his  various  attribates ;  here  it  seems  to  endue  his  person  with  capacity  for 
excessive  delight,  there  it  blunts  hia nerves  and  reduces  his  psychical  sensibility;  in  one  region  it  is  an 
element  in  the  cause  of  slavery,  in  another  does  it  invigorate  man,  and  stimulate  him  to  stand  up  for 
his  own  freedom,  and  to  obtain  redress  for  others.  In  an  analysis  of  its  power  we  are  struck  with  the 
relation  that  it  bears  to  the  diseases  and  morals  of  nations :  with  the  former  bom  the  earliest  periods 
has  it  been  associated,  and  the  great  Hippocrates  drew  a  graphic  dmcription  of  its  influence  in  mould- 
ing  the  latter. 

Again : 

The  climatic  laws  that  regulate  or  seem  to  influence  the  features  and  growth  of  man  in  different 
latitudes,  is  a  subject  fraught  with  interest  and  difficulty ;  and  it  is  only  when  we  regard  the  vastaess  of 

the  subiect  that  we  feel  convinced  how  few  our  chances  are  of  ever  being  ad>le  to  grasp  it 

From  the  ephemeral  change  which  takes  place  in  the  persons  of  individuals  on  account  of  the  diomal 
variations  of  the  weather,  to  the  indelible  mark  estamped  upon  large  iamilies  by  the  pennanent  climatie 
influence  under  which  they  have  lived  for  a  lengthened  period,  liiere  is  a  chain  of  mienomena  so  lone 
that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  view  all  its  links  at  once :  many  are  evident,  and  have  long  been  observ^ 
whilst  others  prob.  will  for  ever  remain  hidden,  Uke  the  subterranean  courses  of  those  vast  riven  iriiich 
lose  themselves  in  the  trackless  desert. 

In  tht  Compter  Rendus  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  for  Feb.  1855,  M.  Junod 
has  examined  the  influence  of  the  relative  positions  of  diflbrent  quarters  of  great  cities  on 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants.  He  refers  to  the  well-known  foct  that  in 
nearly  all  the  capitals  of  Europe,  the  opulent  classes,  or  those  who  possess  the  largest 
choice  in  the  selection  of  sites  for  habitations,  always  residt  towards  the  western  quarters 
of  the  cities.  This  peculiarity  of  capitals  is  not  of  modem  growth,  but  is  connected 
almost  with  their  foundation.  The  pakces  and  the  dwellings  of  the  affluent  seem,  as  it 
were,  to  spontaneouslygroup  themselves  towards  the  most  agreeable  and  salubrious  districts* 
This  is  considered  by  those  who  have  made  the  subject  a  study  to  be  a  result  of  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  climatology.     (See  i86a) 

In  1855  Dr.  James  Ranold  Martin,  M.D.,  pub.  The  Influence  of  Tropical  Climates  on 
European  Constitutions,  including  Practical  06s,  on  the  Nature  and  TVeatment  of  the 
Diteases  of  Europeans  on  their  return  from  Tropical  Climates, 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  Nicholas  Whittey,  of  Truro^  pub.  a  pamp.  Peculiarity  of  the 
Climate  of  the  South-west  of  England, 
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In  a  paper  read  before  the  Social  Science  Congress  in  i860,  by  Prof.  H.   Hennessy, 
F.R.S.,  On  the  Influence  of  Climate  on  the  Sanitary  Conditions  of  different  Quarters  of 
large  Towns^  the  writer,  taking  up  the  fact  referred  to  by  M»  Junod  in  1855,  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken,  says : 

Such  a  law  induces  aa  to  inquire  for  its  origin  among  nataral  causes,  and  it  thns  suggests  the  utility 
of  examining  the  general  conditions  of  large  towns  as  to  climate.  These  conditions  are  twofold- 
first,  such  as  the  town  possesses  in  common  with  the  country  in  which  h  is  situated ;  and  secondly, 
those  which  are  promoted  by  the  physical  influence  it  directly  exercises  upon  the  atmosphere  by  which 
it  is  interpenetrated.  Here  we  have  nothing  to  say  with  reference  to  the  first  class  of  conditions, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  influence  the  second.  Thus  the  law  of  distribution  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
affluent  is  intimately  connected  with  a  general  peculiarity  of  the  atmosphere  in  Europe.  //  depends 
OH  the  fact  thai  westerly  winds  are  more  Prevalent  than  those  blowing  from  other  quarters.  Great 
towns  are  usually  surrounded  by  highly-cultivated,  well-drained  rural  districts :  and  nence  the  winds 
encountering  the  suburbs  from  the  outside  generally  bring  pure  air.  The  air  emerging  from  the  town 
towards  the  countqr  must  have  received  more  or  less  of  Uie  emanations  which  are  always  abundantly 
given  off  in  lar^  cities.  .  .  .  M.  Junod  ascribes  the  law  to  which  he  called  attention,  not  so 
much  to  the  direct  action  of  the  winds  as  to  the  influence  of  variations  of  atmospheric  pressure  by 
which  they  are  accompanied.  From  this  view  I  am  compelled  to  dissent.  .  .  .  f  would  ascribe  a 
more  active  part  to  the  influence  of  ascending  and  descending  currents  of  the  atmosphere  itself. 

We  cannot  pursue  the  subject  Many  suggestions  are  given  possessing  great  interest. 
An  abstract  of  the  paper  is  pub.  in  the  Trans,  of  the  Asso.,  i860. 

In  1862  Dr.  R.  E.  Scoresby-Jackson,  M.D.,  pub.  Medical  Climatology  ;  or  a  Topogram 
phiceU  and  Meteorological  Description  of  the  Localities  resorted  to  in  Winter  and  Sumtner  by 
Invalids  of  Various  Cleuses^  both  at  Home  and  Abroad, 

In  1863  there  was  printed  in  the  Trans,  of  the  Royal  So.  of  Edin.  [vol.  xxiii.]  a  paper  by 
Dr.  R.  E.  Scoresby-Jackson,  M.D.,  On  the  Influence  of  Weather  upon  Disease  (ma  Mort, 
This  is  a  most  exhaustive  paper,  and  will  have  to  be  mentioned  under  other  heads,  as 
Diseases,  etc.    The  author  says : 

The  influence  of  weather  upon  disease  and  mort.  has  been  acknowledged  as  a  potent  external 
force  in  everjr  as^e,  from  that  eminently  speculative  and  credulous  period  when  physicians  professed 
to  receive  their  aiagnostic  as  well  as  their  therapeutic  inspirations  from  the  s^rs,  down  to  our  own 
day.  And  jret  there  is  perhaps  no  question  in  the  whole  cycle  of  medical  sciences  which  has  made 
slower  progress  than  the  one  we  have  now  to  consider.  People  believe  that  the  weather  affects 
them.  They  speak  of  its  influence  sometimes  commendingly,  more  frMuently  with  censure,  on  the  most 
trivial  occasions ;  and  bevond  a  few  commonplace  ideas,  the  result  ox  careless  observation,  or  perhaps 
acquired  only  traditionally,  they  seldom  seek  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the  subject.  Our  language 
teems  with  medico-meteorological  apophthegms,  but  they  are  notoriously  vague.  The  words  which 
are  most  commonly  employed  to  signify  the  state  of  the  weather  at  any  given  time  possess  a  value 
relative  only  to  the  sensations  of  the  in^viduals  uttering.  The  general  and  convertible  terms — 
bitter,  raw,  cold,  severe,  bleak,  inclement,  or  fine  and  bracing — convey  no  definite  idea  of  the  condition 
of  the  weather ;  nay,  it  is  quite  possible  tnat  we  mav  hear  these  several  expressions  used  by  different 
persons  with  reference  to  the  weather  of  one  and  the  same  place,  and  point  of  time.  .  .  .  As  a 
matter  of  purely  medical  inquiry,  the  influence  of  weather  is  also  too  frequently  neglected.  .  .  . 
I  speak  relatively  to  the  amount  of  labour  bestowed  upon  other  branches  of  medical  science. 

Sir  C.  Dilke,  in  his  Greater  Britain,  pub.  1868,  gives  a  remarkable  instance  of  tlie 
influence  of  climate  in  the  case  of  California,  and  he  only  confirms  the  testimony  of  many 
others: 

The  peculiarity  of  climate  carries  with  it  great  advantages.  It  is  never  too  hot,  never  too  cold,  to 
work— a  fi&ct  which  of  itself  secures  a  grand  friture  for  San  Francisco.  The  effect  upon  national  type 
is  marked.  At  a  San  Franciscan  ball  you  see  Enp^lish  faces,  not  American.  Even  the  lean  Western 
men  and  hungry  Yankees  become  plump  and  rosy  m  this  temple  of  the  winds.  The  high  metallic  ring 
of  the  New  England  voice  is  not  found  in  San  Francisco.  As  for  old  men,  California  must  have  been 
that  fabled  province  of  Cathay,  the  virtues  of  which  were  such  that  whatever  a  man's  age  when  he 
entered  it,  he  never  grew  older  by  a  day. 

In  regard  to  the  climate  of  Australia,  this  same  writer  says  : 

The  Australians  boast  that  they  possess  the  Grecian  climate ;  and  every  young  face  in  the  Sydney 
crowd  showed  me  that  their  sky  is  not  more  like  that  of  the  Peloponnesus  than  they  are  like  the  old 
Athenians.    .    .    .    Melbourne  is  the  finest  climate  in  the  world  for  healthy  men. 

Dr.  Guy,  in  his  useful  little  work,  Public  Health,  pub.  1870,  speaks  of  the  effect  on 

pop.  of  the  "Combination  of  temperature,  moisture,  movement  and  state  of  air,  which 

we  call  weather ;  or  when  we  sum  up  their  prevailing  character  for  long  periods  of  time — 

Climate" — adding : 

And  every  year  we  have  some  atmospheric  element  which  neithor  thermometer  nor  barometer, 
neither  rain  nor  wind  gauge,  nor  measure  of  moistures  nor  test  of  ozone,  can  reveal  to  us,  but  only  our 
records  of  sickness  and  death.  One  year  it  is  such  as  favours  small-pox,  the  next  perhaps  it  will 
promote  scarlet-fever,  or  measles,  or  hooping-cough,  or  it  will,  so  to  speak,  select  from  several  forms 
of  fever  that  one  which  shall  fill  the  beds  of  our  fever  hospitals.  This  condition  of  air  of  which  disease 
itself  is  the  only  test  and  measure  was  once  called  pestilence f  but  is  now  known  as  its  epidemic  consti' 
tuiion.  And  uiis,  whenever  it  acts  on  the  pop.  with  such  enerey  that  the  disease  which  it  favours 
affects  large  numbers  of  persons,  that  disease  is  called  epidemic.  But  this  epidemic  constitution^  be 
it  understood,  is  not  its  true  and  direct  cause,  but  only  its  predisposing  cause.  The  exciting  cause  is 
some  poison  taken  into  the  body,  of  which  more  presently. 

The  preceding  must  be  regarded  as  merely  an  outline  of  the  many  ramifications  which 
the  subject  of  CUmate  assumes.  Inquiries  were  branching  out  in  many  directions  during 
the  first  half  of  the  present  century.  During  the  last  20  years  the  subject  has  received 
more  rapid  development ;  and  there  is  now  hardly  a  sea-side  or  inland  health  resort  in 
the  U  K.,  the  peculiar  feature  of  which,  in  the  matter  of  climate,  has  not  been  made 
the  subject  of  medical  investigation,  or  to  which  certain  remedial  qualities  are  not  assigned. 
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It  is  the  same  on  tbe  continent  of  Europe.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  suflkrings  of 
humanity  have  been  or  will  be  relieved  in  a  corresponding  degree. 

While  we  are  preparing  this  art.  a  letter  appears  in  the  Times^  28th  Dec.,  1872,  from 
Mr.  Robert  Rawlinson,  C.B.,  Sanitary  Commissioner  to  the  Bnt  Gov.,  whose  e3q>eiience 
in  different  parts  of  the  world  constitutes  him  a  very  high  authority.  Some  of  his 
remarks  form  a  well-timed  sequel  to  what  we  have  already  written.     Thus : 

There  are  stations  in  the  W.  India  Islands  and  in  Brit.  India  where  the  climate  has  been  reputed  so 
deadly  that  despair  has  fallen  upon  regiment  after  regiment  when  ordered  to  them :  and  well  magbt 
this  be  so,  when  in  years  of  sickness  a  moiety  of  the  men  sent  out  have  died  within  the  za  montlu,  aad 
many  of  those  who  survived  miprht  be  describe  as  more  dead  than  alive.  After  the  Crimean  ezp.  the 
late  Lord  Herbert  caused  inquiry  to  be  made  both  at  the  barracks  at  home  and  abroad^  the  results 
being^  embodied  (buried)  in  despised  blue  books ;  but,  fortunately,  action  has  also  been  taken  by 
carrying  out  improvements  in  ever^  part  of  the  world  to  which  Brit,  soldiers  have  to  go.  What  were 
the  facts  revealed  ?  They  are  bridly  described.  At  some  of  the  W.  India  stations  barracks  and 
hospitals  have  been  built  by  c6ntract,  the  contractor  finding  land  and  buildings.  The  cheapest  land, 
being  swamps  where  planters  would  not  house  negro  slaves,  was  purchased,  or  ^propriated,  and 


such  sites  barracks  and  hospitals  were  erected.    There  wsu.  of  course,  no  sewdage ;  the  water  for 
drinking  was  impure,  and  ventilation  was  unprovided  for.    Tne  soldier  had  no  healthful  occupation  or 
means  of  relaxation  and  amusement.-but  Gov.  provided  canteens,  to  furnish  new  rum.    The  "  climate" 
killed  men  so  situated,  surrounded,  noused,  and  cared  for  in  this  manner,  at  the  fearfsl  rate  described. 
This  old  story  of  climate,  disease,  and  premature  death  is  ever  told  afresh,  and  appears  to  the  ignorant 
ever  true.    Sanitary  science,  however,  tells  anodier  story :  it  does  not,  indeed,  prove  that  there  are  not 
climates  which  are  unwholesome,  but  it  proves  by  results  that  the  main  causes  of  disease  in  excess  axe 
preventable.    Man  must  look  within  his  dwelling  for  foul  air  rather  than  to  the  externa]  climate ;  he 
must  be  more  careful  both  of  his  food  and  of  his  drink,  and  secure  pure  water,  and  take  the  necessary 
means  to  obtain  cheerful  and  moderate  exercise,  under  proper  conditions,  and  at  proper  times,  so  as 
to  secure  health  and  strength  to  enable  him  to  discharge  the  duties  society  imposes  upon  him  under 
the  various  climates  of  the  world.    An  Army  Sanitary  Committee  has  now  been  in  existence  some  xo 
or  Z2  years,  and  there  are  branch  sanitary  committees  at  every  Brit,  station,  whose  duty  it  is  to  drain, 
scavenge,  and  cleanse.    Local  supplies  of  water  are  looked  to,  analyses  are  made  of  waters,  not  by 
ones  and  twos,  but  by  hundreds,  and  most  terrible  abominations  have  been  revealed,  the  water  from 
wells  being  tainted  to  the  extent  of  one- third  urine,  and  this  decoction  has  been  in  use.    In  the 
province  of  Bombay ^  in  ike  year  1869,  upwards  of  1500  human  carcases  were  remavedfrom^  ietmks  amd 
wells  supplying  drinking  water  to  the  inhabitants  and  to  the  troops.    Fever  is,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  scourge  of  man  in  such  a  climate.    Cholera,  we  know,  is  ever  present,  and  at  times  in  terrible 
force.  ^  The  populations  of  India,  west  and  east,  we  now  know  from  our  inquiries  and  returns,  axe 
living  in  squalor,  misery,  and  filth  indescribable,  and  Europeans  have  not,  as  a  rule,  adopted  any 
sanitary  precautions  to  avoid  these  evils,  but  have  added  some  of  their  own,  as  over-feeding  and  s^nrit- 
drinking— and  then  they  blame  the  climate.    [Cold.]    [Forbign  Rbsidbncs.]    [India.]    [Tropics.] 
[V.  Statistics.] 

The  following  terms  are  used  in  relation  to  climate :  Climatic^  dimaHcal — relating  to 
climate  ;  climation,  the  act  of  inuring  to  a  climate,  like  acclimation  ;  cUnuUise^  to  inure  to 
a  climate,  to  acclimate ;  climatographical^  pertaining  to  climatography ;  climatograpky^  a 
description  of  climates ;  climatological^  pertaining  to  climatology,  climatpgrapnical ; 
climatology^  which  we  speak  of  separately ;  and  climaturty  climate. — Worcester, 

CLIMATIZATION  [usually  designated  Acclimati»ation\    See  Foreign  Residence. 

CLIMATOLOGY,  an  investigation  of  the  causes  which  form  or  modify  a  climate;  the 
science  which  treats  of  climates. — Brande,  Many  examples  of  the  science  of  climatology 
are  contained  in  the  preceding  art.  , 

CLIPSy  Hose-Clips,  or  Suspenders. — A  contrivance  for  suspending  the  hose  of  fire  eneines 
upon  ladders  and  elsewhere,  to  ease  the  weight  of  the  chaiged  hose  when  engaged  at  fires. 
These  were  invented  by  Mr.  William  Baddeley  in  1829. 

CLIREHOUQH,  William  Palin,  F.I.A.,  Man.  of  London  and  Lancashire  L.  since  its 
estab.  in  1862,  he  havii^z  been  founder  of  the  Co.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Lond,  and  Lancashire  Fire,  and  its  Manager  for  several  years.  He  was  trained  to  the 
ins.  bus.  in  the  East  0/ Scotland,  which  office  he  entered  in  1845.  In  1852  he  entered  the 
National  Mercantile  L.  as  Accountant,  and  gained  considerable  actuarial  experience  under 
Mr.  Tenkin  Tones  (No.  2).  In  1855  he  became  Sec.  of  Lond.  branch  of  Scottish  NatiotioL 
In  1557  he  founded  the  Queen  L.  in  Liverpool.  In  1858  he  founded  the  Queen  Ins.  Co. 
(which  took  over  the  bus.  of  the  Queen  L. ),  of  which  he  remained  Gen.  Man.  until  1862, 
when  he  founded  the  Co.  first  named.     Mr.  Clirehough  is  held  in  great  respect  by  his 

Srofessional  brethren. 
'DEy  William,  for  manv  years  Assistant  Supt  of  Statistical  Branch  of  R^.-Gen.,  under 
Dr.  Farr,  by  whom  he  is  nrrauently  referred  to  as  having  been  entrusted  with  the  calcu- 
lation of  various  important  T.  from  time  to  time  appearing  in  those  reports.     During  the 
? re  valence  of  the  cattle  plague  in  1865-6,  Mr.  Clode  was  employed  by  the  Lords  of  the 
rivy  Council  to  superintend  the  compilation  of  authentic  statistical  returns,  which  labour 
he  performed  with  great  ability.     He  afterwards  compiled  a  Statistical  Report  of  the  Cattle 
league  in  Gt.  Brit.,  from  the  commencement  down  to  the  end  of  1866.     This  was  printed  ; 
but  we  believe  that  through  the  jealousy  of  some  Privy  Council  official,  it  was  never 
allowed  to  be  circulated.    Mr.  Clode  was  appointed  Sec.  to  the  Census  Commissioners 
1 87 1,  and  is  now  fulfilling  the  duties  of  that  ofnce. 
OLOWES,  Francis,  was  Sec.  oi  Brit.  Empire  Mut,  Fire  from  1854  to  1856. 
CLUBS.— See  Benefit  Clubs  ;  Friendly  Sos. 

CLYDESDALE  Mutual  Cattle  Ins.  Asso.,  founded  in  1848.  The  bus.  of  the  Asso. 
extended  to  horses  as  well  as  to  cattle.  It  was  thought  that  the  plan  of  the  Asso.  being 
mut,  and  therefore  "every  member  having  a  tangible  interest  in  preventing  bad  or  doubt- 
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fill  stocks  being  ins.,  or  fraud  attem|>ted  upon  the  Asso.  in  the  matter  of  losses,"  while 
accurate  information  upon  every  subject  with  which  the  Asso.  was  concerned  would  be 
obtained  by  having  ''resident  durectors  in  every  parish  in  which  members  reside,"  would 
save  this  Asso.  from  the  too  common  fate  of  ins.  offices  of  this  class.  An  early  report 
said : 

It  must  bo  apparent  that  a  proprietary  co.  can  never  possess  the  same  advantages,  and  so  cannot 
select  their  risks.  Their  losses  must  of  necessity,  therefore,  in  proportion  be  greater.  And  again,  the 
working  expenses  of  this  Asso.  are  confined  to  matters  only  absolutely  necessary :  there  being  no  paid 
staff  of  officers,  which  in  proprietary  cos.  b  indispensable.  These  circumstances  clearly  demonstrate 
that  under  the  mut.  system  low  rates,  security,  and  punctuality  of  settlement,  are  procurable. 

The  early  experience  of  the  Asso.  appeared  to  justify  this  view.  In  the  year  1850-1, 
the  Asso.  ins.  1468  head  of  cattle,  153  horses,  and  5  pigs,  of  the  aggregate  value  of 
£^5t37^'  ^^  1 85 1 -2  there  were  ins.  2199  head  of  cattle,  219  horses,  and  3  pigs — total 
value  ;f22,492.  The  average  ins.  value  of  cattle  was  £ipex  head ;  of  horses  ;f22  per 
head ;  of  pigs  £1  los.  The  losses  in  those  years  were  :  Cattle,  77 ;  horses,  8 — givmg 
the  per-centage  in  relation  to  number  ins.  :  cattle,  3*501 ;  horses,  3*653.  The  rates 
for  cattle  were  2}  p.c.  ;  for  horses  34  p.c.     The  report  for  185 1-2  says : 

The  losses  on  horses  have  been  considerably  less,  in  proportion  to  value,  than  those  on  cattle ;  and 
the  directors  therefore  recommend  that  the  rates  on  that  class  should  be  reduced  to  those  exigible 
for  cattle,  excepting  the  progressive  per-centage  in  value. 

The  year  1850  was  marked  by  an  unusual  number  of  deaths  amongst  cattle  from  ^UurO'^neuMOHid, 
and  the  directors  are  of  opinion  that  this  year  there  has  been  little  abatement  of  that  scourge.  .  .  . 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  per-centage  of  deaths  from  that  disease  is  about  s,  while  from  others  only  4. 
Keeping  in  view  previous  exp.^  it  must  be  apparent  that  as  regards  cattle,  j^ieurv-^eumonid  is  most 
to  be  feared ;  and  as  that  epidemic  has  appeared  among  the  best  stocks^  and  in  the  most  healthy 
places,  where  least  expected,  agriculturists  ought  to  be  mipressed  fully  with  the  advantages  of  ins. 
against  such  contingencies. 


The  following  is  a  T.  of  the  diseases  of  which  the  Ca/t/€  died : 


Pleuro-pnuemonia 

Inflammation  in  calf-bed 

Murram     ...     ...     «•.     

Ruptured  blood  vessels 

Diseased  foot 

''iacK  leg  ...     ••.     ..•     ...     .1 

Inflammation  of  kidneys       •« 
A  urging     ...     ••■     ...     ...     .« 

Swdling  and  burst 

Causes  of  death  of  Horses  : 

Glanders 
Cancer 
Inflammation 
Diseased  liver 


...     •••     ...     ... 


•••     ... 


.••     ••• 


45 

5 

2 

2 
2 

3 

z 

I 
6 

I 
I 

3 
I 


Wasting 

Diseased  liver 

,,        moniplies^.. 

Dropsy     ...    

Diseased  heart 

Stoppage  in  bowels... 
Accident 


Total 


I 
I 
I 

3 
I 

2 

I 

77 


Poaling    •..     •••    ...    •••     z 

x\iCcicieni  ...     ...     ...     ...     ...     ...     ••*     ' 

Total 8 

We  do  not  know  the  ultimate  fate  of  this  Asso. 
COAL.— A  general  term  for  various  substances,  characterized  especially  by  the  presence  of 
carbon,  associated  with  smaller  quantities  of  other  matters,  gaseous  and  mineral.     The 
principal  varieties  of  coal  are  ligniU^  htiuminous^  and  anthracite. 

Coal  is  one  of  the  most  important  mineral  products  of  Gt  Brit.  It  was  prob.  used  by 
the  ancient  Britons,  but  the  Romans  do  not  mention  the  fact  at  the  time  of  tneir  invasion. 
Sea-coal  was  prohibited  from  being  used  in  and  near  Lond.  in  1273,  as  being  ''prejudicial 
to  human  health.'' — Stow.  Even  smiths  were  obliged  to  bum  wood.  Graunt,  Petty, 
and  other  early  writers  considered  oioaX  smoke  as  calculated  to  produce  barrenness  in  a 
pop.    [London.] 

The  Reg.-Gen.  says  in  his  27th  Rep.  [returns  for  Z864]  : 

Fire  is  a  necessary  of  life  in  this  climate,  and  a  warm  hearth  mitigates  the  severity  of  winter. 
Fire  is  as  much  required  bv  the  poor  as  the  rich ;  and  a  tax  on  coals,  like  a  tax  on  salt,  presses 
with  undue  severity  on  people  of  small  means.  Coal  at  the  pit's  mouth  costs  about  ^.  a  ton,  and 
anything  that  facilitates  its  carria^  and  distribution  in  cities,  by  the  abolition  of  duties  and  mono- 
polies, or  by  la^ng  down  railways,  if  it  lead  to  a  diminution  of  cost,  will  preserve  many  lives  that 
come  to  an  untimely  end  in  such  severe  weather  as  has  reigned  during  the  last  winter  months  {Jan., 
Feb.,  and  March,  1864]. 

These  remarks  especially  apply  to  the  present  position  of  the  coal  trade,  coals  being  at 

the  present  moment  [Feb.,  1573]  at  a  higner  price  than  has  prob.  ever  prevailed  in  this 

country  at  any  former  period. 
COAL  Gas. — Gas  for  illuminating  purposes,  produced  from  coals,  as  distinguished  irom 

that  produced  from  mineral  oils,  or  from  the  atmosphere.     [Gas.] 
COAL  Mines,  Deaths  from  Accidents  in.— This  subject  will  be  considered  fully  under 

Miners. 
COAL  Mines,  Ins.  of. — See  Colliery  Ins. 
COAL  Trade  Mutual  Ins.  Asso.  was  founded  at  South  Shields  in  1813,  for  insuring 

maritime  cargoes.    In  1849  the  Assa  took  the  title  of  Coal  Trade  Eligible  Mut, 
COAL  Trade  Mutual  Ins.  Asso.,  founded  at  South  Shields,  also  in  181 3,  apparently 

under  the  same  management  as  the  last-named  Co.y  for  the  purpose  of  ins.  ships,  as 

distinguished  from  cargoes. 
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COALSy  Stowage  of. — Many  ships  have  been  burned  at  sea  from  the  spontaneous  com- 
bustion of  coals.  The  Select  Pari.  Committee  on  Fire  Protection,  which  sat  in  1867, 
drew  the  attention  of  some  of  the  scientific  witnesses  to  the  subject  The  following  is 
from  the  examination  of  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Edin.  : 

3058.  In  what  condition  are  coals  most  apt  to  produce  spontaneous  combustion?  Whea  t^ey 
contain  much  sulphur,  and  when  they  are  damp.  There  is  not  much  fear  of  spontaneous  combostaoa 
when  they  are  stowed  away  quite  dry  and  dusty.  3059.  My  question  refers  specially  to  the  ahipment 
of  ooals.  In  shipping  coal  to  the  East  Indies,  they  are  very  apt  to  take  nre,  are  they  not  ?  Yes. 
3060.  What  is  the  cause  of  that  ?  If  there  is  a  slirht  deviation  of  temperature  the  coal  has  a  tendency 
to  take  fire.  It  raises  its  disposition  to  take  fire  from  spontaneous  combustion  very  much.  There  aie 
numerous  cases  where  the  temperature  has  not  been  above  Z40P,  and  the  coal  took  fire,  and  tliere  axe 
one  or  two  cases  where  the  temperature  was  not  above  xso^  where  the  coal  inited.  3061.  Yon  say 
that  the  coals  are  more  likely  to  take  fire  if  they  are  dam^  ?  Yes.  306a.  If  a  ship  was  a  little  leaky 
the  coals  would  have  a  tendency  to  spontaneous  combustion  ?  Yes,  if  the  dampness  came  into  contact 
with  the  coal.  3070.  The  South  Wales  [anthracite]  coal  is  more  free  from  sulphur  than  other  coals,  I 
believe  ?  Yes,  those  that  are  used  for  steam  puiposes.  I  have  examined  ail  the  South  Wales  coal 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Admiralty,  and  I  have  found  where  they  are  good  specimens  they  do  not  contain 
much  sulphur.  307  x.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest  to  the  Committee  with  regard  to  ships  in  loading 
coal  ?  A  fire  that  takes  place  b^  spontaneous  combustion  in  coal  almost  always  commences  from  one 
point.  Ships  should  use  the  simple  plan  that  storekeepers  do  on  land,  of  keeping  iron  rods  and 
putting  them  down  in  various  parts  of  tne  coal,  and  by  taking  them  out  and  occasionally  feeling  them, 
they  would  know  where  the  elevation  of  temperature  was,  and  they  would  be  able  to  cut  down  to  the 
exact  spot  and  put  the  fire  out  before  it  extended.  ^080.  Do  you  think  that  the  spontaneous  com- 
bustion of  coal  on  board  a  ship  can  in  any  degree  arise  frrom  friction  from  the  motion  of  the  vessel  7 
No ;  I  think  not.    [Collibribs.] 

COAST. — The  sea-shore,  and  the  adjoining  country ;  in  fact,  the  sea-front  of  the  land. — 
Smyth,     Very  important  results  follow  from  the  degree  to  which  the  coast  is  indented 
by  inlets,  bays,  gulfs,  rivers,  estuaries,  or  other  natural  interruptions  of  a  straight  line ; 
and  in  proportion  as  the  coast-line  of  an  island  or  continent  is  longer  as  compared  with  the 
simplest  possible  line  inclosing  the  same  area,  so  is  their  £eneral  facility  of  access,  shelter 
for   ships,  and  a  capacity  for  commerce.     The  most  unportant  trading  countries  are 
always  those  with  the  longest  coast-line. — Brande. 
COASTING  Vessels. — Vessels  engiged  in  the  coasting  trade  constitute  a  special  class  of 
risk  in  Marine  underwriting.     They  are  not  insured  for  the  vovage  as  are  sea-going 
vessels  mostly,  but  by  the  year.     As  a  rule,  they  seek  protection  m>m  local  marine  ins. 
clubs,  the  managers  of  which  are  supposed  better  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  risks  to 
which  they  are  exposed.     There  are  various  legal  enactments  affecting  vessels  of  this  c]as& 
1562.  By  5  Eliz.  c.  5,  no  person  was  to  load  in  any  bottom,  whereof  "  any  stranger 
bom  "  is  the  owner,  any  kind  of  fish,  victual,  wares,  or  things  to  be  carried  coast- 
wise.    Repealed. 
1793.  By  33  Geo.  III.  c.  2,  no  ammunition,  saltpetre^  or  gunpowder  was  to  be  earned 
coastwise,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  vessel  or  ooat,  with  all  guns,  ammunition,  fnini- 
ture,  tackle,  and  apparel.     Officers  of  Customs  might  seize  the  same. 
1833.  By  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  52,  all  trade  by  sea  from  one  part  of  the  U.K.  to  another  to 

be  deemed  coastwise. 
1849.  By  12  &  13  Vict.  c.  29,  no  goods  or  passengers  to  be  carried  coastwise  from  one 
psurt  of  the  U.K.  to  another,  or  to  or  from  the  Isle  of  Man,  except  in  British  ships  ; 
or  from  one  part  of  the  British  possessions  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  to  another 
part  thereof,  except  in  Brit,  ships. 

1854.  By  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  5,  foreign  ships  admitted  to  the  coasting  trade ;  such  ships  to 
be  subject  to  same  rules  as  Brit,  ships. 

1855.  By  18  &  19  Vict.  c.  96^Customs  Laws  Consolidation  Act — ^the  last-named  pro- 
visions re-enacted. 

COBB,  B.  F.,  Sec.  of  Globe  Marine  since  its  estab.  in  1870. 

COCKER,  Edward. — The  famous  arithmetician,  bom  in  Lond.  in  1631,  and  died  in  1677. 
The  works  which  most  perpetuate  his  memory  were  not  pub.  during  his  lifetime.  His 
Arithmetic  was  first  pub.  in  the  year  of,  but  after,  his  death.  The  40th  ed.  was  pub.  1723. 
Many  eds.  have  since  appeared;  and  "according  to  Cocker"  has  become  a  proverb  in 
matters  of  calculation. 

In  1684  was  pub.  Cocker^ s  Decimal  Arithmetick^  wherein  is  shaon  the  Nature  and  Use  ef 
Decimal  Fractions  in  the  usual  Rules,  and  the  Mensuration  of  Planes  and  Solids,  together 
with  Tables  0/  Interest  and  Rebate  for  the  Valuation  of  Leases  and  Annuities,  present  or  in 
reversion,  and  Rules  for  calculating  those  Tables  ;  whereunto  is  cuided  his  Artificial  Aritk' 
metick,  showing  the  Genesis  or  Fabrich  of  the  Logarithms,  and  their  Use  in  the  Extraction  of 
Roots,  the  Solving  of  Questions,  in  Anatocism  and  in  other  Rules  in  a  method  not  usually 
practised;  also  his  Algebraical  Arithmetich,  containing  the  Doctrine  of  Composing  and 
Resolving  an  Eauation,  with  all  other  Rules  requisite  for  understanding  that  mysterious  Art^ 
etc,^  composed  by  Edward  Cocker.     Pemsed,  corrected,  and  published  by  John  Hawkins, 
writing  master  at  St.  Geoige's  Church,  in  Southwark. 
In  &e  preface  is  the  following : 

In  1677,  I  pub.  Mr.  Cocker's  Vulgar  Ariikmettc^  therein  promiainc^  the  speedy  printing^  of  hi« 
Decimalst  etc. ;  but  other  extraordinary  circumstances  occasioned  its  not  seeing^  the  light  till  now. 
By  the  vulgar  art  learners  may  be  q^ualified  for  the  orderin|f  of  bus.  in  the  greatest  concerns  of  trade 
and  commerce ;  and  for  such  mgenious  souls,  whose  fancies  lead  them  to  a  further  scrutiny  of  arts 
mathematical,  was  this  treatise  composed,  which  will  lead  theq,  without  any  other  guide,  into  the  con- 
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templation  of  more  sublime  specnlationt,  an  inheritance  entailed  only  u]^n  the  indnstrioiu  tons  of 
art.  Therefore,  courteous  reMer,  if  thou  intendest  to  be  a  proficient  m  the  mathematicSf  be^^ 
cheerfully,  proceed  nadually,  and  the  end  will  crown  Uiee  with  success.  Cry  not  out  at  difficulties, 
nepius  uitra,  for  dilij^ence  will  overcome  them  all. 

The  6th  ed.  was  pub.  in  1729.    It  15  dedicated  to  the  Right  Worshipful  Sir  Peter 

Daniel  and  Peter  Rich,  Es(}.,  Aldermen  of  the  City. of  London,  and  Thomas  Lee  and 

James  Reading,  Esqs.,  Justices  of  the  Peace. 

In  the  Vulgar  Arithmetic  there  is  a  page  recommendatory,  declaring,  on  the  faith  of  the 

witness,  that  Edward  Cocker  was  studious  and  accomplished  in  the  mysteries  of  numbers 

and  algebra,  of  which  he  had  a  great  collection  of  choice  MSS.  and  printed  treatises  in 

sevenu  languages,  and  that  his  arithmetic  was  worthy  of  all  acceptation. 

Ingenious  Cocker  I  now  to  rest  thou'rt  gone, 

No  art  can  show  thee  fully  but  thine  own  ! 

Thy  rare  arithmetic  alone  can  show 

The  vast  sums  0/ thanks  we  for  thy  labours  owe. 

COCKRELy  J.,  was  Man.  o{  Aberdeen  Marine  ttbout  1844. 

CODE. — A  collection  or  system  of  Laws.  "  The  Code  "  is  a  designation  frequently  applied 
to  the  Code  of  Justiniaii  on  account  of  its  eminence.    [Codex  Justinianeus.] 

CODE  Napoleon.— The  Code  so  desip^nated  constitutes  the  Civil  Law  of  France.  In  1800 
the  first  Napoleon  directed  a  commission  of  eminent  jurists  to  frame  a  code  of  laws  for 
the  kingdom.  A  draft  was  completed  by  1801,  but  the  Code  was  not  finally  adopted 
until  1804,  and  it  was  then  designated  "Code  Civil  des  Fran9ais."  When  Napoleon 
became  Emperor,  the  name  was  changed  to  that  of  *' Code  Napoleon."  Other  codes 
have  since  been  formed,  making  Uie  number  of  codes  six  in  all — but  these  are  very  often, 
although  erroneously,  spoken  of  as  the  "  Code  Napoleon."  All  such  parts  of  the  Code  as 
relate  to  Ins.  will  be  spolten  of  under  the  proper  heads.  [Accident.]  [F.  Ins.]  [France.] 

CODEX. — A  roll  or  volume ;  also  a  code,  as  the  Codex  yustinianeus^  etc. 

CODEX  Justinianeus.— The  Code  of  Justinian.  In  Feb.  of  the  year  a.d.  528  the  Roman 
Emperor  Justinian  I.  appointed  a  commission  consisting,  of  10  persons  to  make  a  new 
collection  of  imperial  constitutions.  The  commission  was  directed  to  compile  one  code 
from  those  of  Gr^orianus,  Hermogenianus,  and  Theodosius,  and  also  from  the  constitutions 
of  Theodosius  made  subsequently  to  his  code,  from  those  of  his  successors,  and  from  the 
constitutions  of  Justinian  himself.  The  Code  was  completed,  but  within  six  years  after  its 
pub.  it  was  suppressed  as  imperfect,  and  replaced  by  a  new  ed.,  technicallj^  known  as  the 
Codex  RefetiHa  Pralecti^mis^  which  is  in  fact  "the  Code."  It  is  divided  into  12  books ; 
each  book  into  titles,  and  each  title  into  laws.  The  fourth  and  eighth  books  treat  more 
particularly  of  matters  coming  within  our  present  scope,  as  Contracts;  Novation;  Usury. 
[Civil  Law.] 

CODEX  VisiGOTHORUM. — A  Code  of  laws  promulgated  by  the  Visigoths,  while  in  posses- 
sion of  Spain,  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  West.  This  Code  is  still  held 
in  estimation  in  Spain  under  the  denomination  of  Fueko  Juzgo.  In  this  Code  we  find 
nothing  relative  to  maritime  commerce,  except  the  earliest  testimony  of  the  right  granted 
during  the  middle  ages  to  seafaring  strangers  or  foreigners  of  being  Judged  by  the  magistrates 
and  arbiters  of  their  own  nation,  and  according  to  their  own  laws.  From  this  Pardessus 
infers  that  the  countries  from  which  these  foreign  navigators  came,  and  which  could  be 
no  other  than  the  south  of  Gaul,  Italy,  and  the  Greek  Empire,  had  maritime  laws  or 
usages  formed  from  the  remembrances  and  traditions,  if  not  from  the  documentary  records, 
of  flie  Roman  law. — Reddie,    [Consular  Courts.] 

CODICIL. — A  supplement  to  a  will,  containing  anything  which  the  testator  wishes  to  add, 
or  anv  explanation  or  revocation  of  what  the  will  contains. 

CODIQu  DE  LAS  CosTUMBRES  Maritimas.— A  work  pub.  by  Capmany  in  1791,  being 
a  collection  of  the  maritime  laws  of  Barcelona,  Valencia,  etc.     [Barcelona.]    [Spain.] 

CODNER'S  Assurance. — Under  this  title  was  projected,  during  the  South  Sea  mania, 
1710-20,  a  CO.  having  the  avowed  purpose  01  Insurance  against  Lying  How  far  it 
succeeded  in  its  laudable  object,  and  what  was  the  precise  nature  of  the  risk  to  be  under- 
taken, does  not  appear.  A  form  of  proposfd  and  a  pol.  of  this  Co.  would  be  of  the 
utmost  interest ;  but,  alas !  they  are  not  forthcoming. 

COLD. — A  popular  name  for  catarrh,  derived  from  its  cause  rather  than  its  symptoms. 

COLD  [Temperature]. — Cold,  like  heat,  exists  in  all  bodies.  It  is  indeed  said  by  scientific 
men  that  cold  has  only  a  negative  sense,  implying  a  greater  or  less  privation  of  heat 
The  ancient  writers  frequently  speak  of  cold  as  typical  of  death,  while  hectt  is  designated 
as  the  principle  of /|^.  We  do  not  intend  to  enter  upon  such  debatable  ground.  That 
cold  in  a  certain  sense  is  inimical  to  life  has  long  been  observed,  vide  Shakspere  in 
Henry  VIII.  :— "  The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost."  The  effect  of  cold  upon 
the  human  system  is  shown  in  the  most  direct  form  by  the  large  increase  of  deaths  (chiefly 
from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs)  in  the  more  inclement  seasons. 

We  believe  the  first  writer  who  called  scientific  attention  to  this  fact  was  Heberden  the 
younger,  who  compared  the  mort.  from  all  causes  in  the  first  5  weeks  of  1795  with  that 
of  the  same  5  weeks  in  1796.  The  temperature  in  1795  ranged  between  23  and  29"  ; 
in  1796  between  43**  and  50^  In  1795  the  total  deaths  were  2823;  in  1796,  1471— or 
nearly  twice  as  many  in  the  cold  as  in  the  mild  winter.  How  fatal  this  cold  was  to  aged 
VOL.  I.  39 
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persons  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  while  the  cold  weeks  of  1795  destro3red  617 
children  under  two  years  old,  and  the  warm  weeks  of  1796,  506,  or  6  deaths  in  the  first 
to  5  in  the  last;  the  deaths  above  60  were  717  in  the  cold  year,  and  only  153  in  the 
milder  one,  or  something  approaching  5  to  i.  Comparisons  between  cold  and  waxmcr 
weeks  of  the  same  year  yielded  similar  results.  His  obs.  were  baaed  upon  the  London 
B.  of  Mort 

The  most  intense  cold  ever  recorded  in  Lond.  was  on  the  25th  Dec.,  1796,  when  the 
thermometer  was  16  d^ees  below  zero.  On  the  3rd  Jan.,  1854,  the  thermometer 
marked  4°  below  zero,  Fahrenheit ;  on  25th  Dec ,  i860,  it  fell  in  some  parts  of  England 
to  18°,  in  others  to  15**,  below  zero ;  at  Torquay,  Devon,  to  20^  below  zero.  The  cold 
was  excessive  for  several  days  before  and  after  that  date.  In  Jan.,  1864,  the  cold  was 
very  severe.  On  4th  Jan.,  1867,  the  thermometer  stood  at  3°  below  zero  at  Hammer- 
smidi  and  Homsey  [suburbs  of  London]  ;  oh  7th  Jan.  following  at  SS""  above.  [Climate.] 

Sir  Henry  Halford,  an  eminent  physician  of  the  present  century,  in  his  well-known 
brilliant  essays,  delivered  in  Latin,  and  pub.  in  1831,  included  one  *'  On  the  Effects  cf  C^idJ^ 

The  R^.-Gen.,  in  one  of  his  quarterly  R.  for  1864,  said : 

When  the  thermometer  £alls  to  the  freezing-point  of  water,  the  mort.  is  raised  all  over  die  oonntzy : 
and  the  pop.  of  Lond.  is  excessively  sensitive  to  cold;  thus  the  corrected  average  deathsof  the  sad 
week  of  Tan.  are  1550,  but  the  eu:iual  number  of  reeis.  deaths  this  rear  was  8427.  The  mean  tcmpesm- 
tnre  of  the  preceding  week,  instead  of  17^8  had  fallen  to  86*'*7 :  and  Uie  temperature  of  one  chill  ni^t 
[ThondMr,  7th  Jan.,  1864]  had  descended  to  i^^^j,  or  to  X7*'*7  below  the  frcesing-point  of  Fahreidieit : 
and  877  lives  were  exHnguisked  hy  **  the  cola  wave  of  the  atmospheres*  The  excess  of  the  rate  of 
mort.  during  the  months  of  Jan.,  Feb.,  and  March,  1864,  was  '228  in  the  country  districts  and  amaUl 
towns ;  '284  in  the  large  town  districts,  exclusive  of  Lond.;  and  *5xx  in  Lond.  abive  the  itoemge. 

The  Rqg^..Gen.  for  Scotland,  in  one  of  his  reports  a  few  years  since,  said  the  descent 
of  temperature  below  freezing-point  in  Scotland  caused  **  a  greater  increase  in  deaths  them 
the  most  deadly  epidemics  to  which  the  inhabitants  are  liable^    [Heat.]   [Tkm fxraturz.] 
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Norwich  Mut.  Marine  during  its  short  career — 1846-54. 

COLESy  John,  Stockbroker,  was  trained  to  L^  ins.  bus.  in  the  office  of  the  Legal  and  C^mt- 
mercial,  which  he  entered  in  185a  He  passed  into  the  Victoria  life  on  the  amalg.  of  the 
Z.  and  C,  with  that  Co.  in  1859,  and  he  retired  from  ins.  pursuits  in  1863. 

In  1857  he  contributed  a  letter  to  the  Assu.  Mag.,  On  the  Method  of  Valuing  WhoU-Urm 
Assun  on  Single  Lives  by  Classifieation, 

In  1868  he  read  before  the  uist  of  Act  a  paper :  Railway  Debenture  Stock  considered 
as  a  Security  for  the  Investment  of  the  Funds  of  a  Life  Assu.  So.  This  is  a  practical  and 
useful  resume  of  the  facts  and  considerations  rdating  to  the  subject. 

COLIC  (scientifically  Colica  [or  JColicdl,  from  the  Greek,  signifying  the  colon). —A  painful 
contraction  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  colon,  without  inflammation  or  fe^er.  It  has 
various  sub-distinctions  amone  medical  practitioners,  implying  the  cause  of  the  ailment. 
Then  there  are  several  popuLr  distinctions,  as  Devonshire  colic,  painters'  colic,  etc, 
etc.     Colic  was  termed  by  bydenham,  and  other  old  English  writers,  the  Dry  BeUy-aehe, 

COLLAPSE  (from  the  Latm  collapsus,  a  falling  together).— Prostration,  or  shock  to  the 
nervous  sjjrstem ;  interruption  of  Uie  powers  and  actions  of  life,  inmiediately  following  any 
severe  injnrv. — ffoblyn, 

COLLATERAL. — Indirect,,  sideways,  that  which  hangs  by  the  side;  as  "collateral 
security '' — something  added  to  or  placed  alongside  the  chidf  or  orig.  security. 

COLLECTANEA  Maritima,  being  a  collection  of  public  instruments,  etc.,  etc,  tending 
to  illtistrate  the  Hist  and  Practice  of  Prize  Law,  by  Chr.  Robinson,  London,  1801. 

COLLET,  Thomas  WiLSON,-Sec.  of  the  St.  Katherine  Docks,  gave  evidence  before  die 
Select  Pari.  Committee  on  Fires  in  the  Metropolis,  in  1862.  The  substance  of  his 
evidence  will  be  found  under  Docks.  He  explamed  to  the  Committee  that  in  the  event 
of  a  fire  the  Dock  Ca's  certificate  was  the  only  document  upon  which  the  merchant  or 
owner  could  recover  from  the  ins.  office.    [Claims,  Fire.^ 

COLLIER.  Noah,  was  Sec  of  Consolidated  dxnmg  the  years  1850-53. 

COLLIERIES,  Accidents  in. — Under  this  head  may  be  classed  two  descriptions  of 
casualtjr,  viz.  (i)  loss  of  life  to  the  workmen  ;  and  (2)  damage  to  the  mine  by  explosion  or 
otherwise.    The  former  we  shall  treat  of  under  Miners  ;  the  latter  under  Collisries, 
Explosions  in,  and  Collieries,  Ins.  of. 

COLLIERIES,  Explosions  in.— Explosions  in  collieries  are  caused  by  reason  of  the  Fire- 
damp, to  which  coal  mines  in  some  districts  of  Gt  Brit  are  peculiarly  liable,  coming  into 
direct  contact  with  flame  The  peculiar  merit  of  the  miner's  lamp,  invented  by  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  is  that  while  it  furnishes  light  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  miner 
in  his  work,  it  prevents,  so  long  as  it  is  kept  properly  closed,  die  contact  of  fire-damp 
with  the  flame.  But  flie  miners,  prob.  from  the  want  of  correctly  understanding  the 
principle  of  the  lamp,  disregard  all  injunctions  regarding  its  use ;  or  if  this  be  rendered 
impossible  bv  the  vu|ilance  of  the  overseers,  they  introduce  light  by  other  means,  as  by 
isniting  Inciter  matches  for  the  purpose  of  smoking,  and  hence,  from  time  to  time,  arise 
tnose  serious  casualties  to  property,  as  well  as  life,  to  which  collieries  are  still,  although  not 
necessarily  so,  subject 

Much  scientific  attention  has  of  late  been  drawn  to  the  subject  of  colliery  explosions  ; 
and  it  is  found  that  nearly  all  serious  casualties  from  fire^lamp  have  arisen  when  great 
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depression  of  the  barometer  has  been  observed.  At  such  times  there  is  considerable 
dimculty  in  obtaining  proper  ventilation,  and  as  a  rule  a  more  than  ordinary  amount  of 
air  should  be  sent  down  into  the  mines.  The  managers,  especially  in  very  gaseous  pits, 
should  take  care  that  this  precaution  is  attended  to,  the  neglect  of  which,  under  the 
circumstances  indicated,  is  almost  criminal  The  terrible  accidents  at  the  Oaks  and 
Talk-o*-the-Hill  collieries  in  1866  happened  after  a  sudden  fall  of  the  barometer.  On 
the  loth  of  Dec.  the  mercury  stood  at  30*40 ;  on  the  nth  there  was  a  fall  of  nearly  one 
inch,  and  that  fall  continued  till  the  Z3th.  During  that  interval  the  explosions  at  the 
above-named  collieries  occurred. 

It  is  believed  that  these  variations  in  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  occur  periodically ; 
and  as  they  are  always  immediately  indicated  by  the  barometer,  the  most  sunple  test  is 
ready  at  hand.  Mr.  G.  J.  Symons,  in  a  letter  quoted-in  the  Times^  aist  Jan.,  1873,  said 
that  on  the  12th  of  Feb.,  1866,  he  reported  that  at  4*30  p.m.  on  the  previous  day  the 
barometric  pressure  at  his  station,  reduced  to  sea-level,  was  only  28*606  m.  In  1872  he 
had  similarly  to  report  an  even  lower  reading — ^viz.  28*332 — at  4*47  p.m.  on  the  24th  of 
Jan.  He  now  adds  a  few  data  respecting  the*  depression  of  Sunday  (19th  Jan.,  1873), 
which  was  greater  than  anv  except  that  of  1872.  Before  doing  so,  however,  he  calls 
attention  to  a  fact  which  is  either  a  singular  coincidence,  or,  perhaps,  something  of  more 
importance.  The  interval  between  the  first  two  depressions  is,  roughly,  six  years,  accu- 
rately 2173  days,  which,  divided  by  the  six  yeara,  gives  362  days  and  an  hour  or  so ;  and 
the  interval  between  the  depression  of  1872  and  that  of  Jan.  20,  1873,  ^  almost  the  same. 
It  seems  to  him  i^emarkable  that,  out  of  a  series  of  obs.  extending  over  16  years,  three  out 
of  the  four  lowest  points  fall  into  a  regular  period ;  but  he  is  far  from  asserting  that  it  is 
more  than  a  coincidence. 

Messrs.  Negretti  and  Zambra,  in  the  same  issue,  call  attention  to  the  very  low  state  of 
the  barometer,  which,  within  48  hours,  had  fallen  nearly  i}  inches,  "indicating  a  change 
of  atmospheric  pressure  which  may  be  caUed  almost  unprecedented."  They  remark  that  an 
enormous  amount  of  gas  must  have  escaped  during  tnis  time,  and  that  mines  in  which 
fire-damp  exists,  and  which  would  be  perfectly  sue  with  the  barometer  at  30^  are  now 
highly  dangerous.  They  add  that  an  Act  was  passed  for  compelling  proprietors  of  mines 
to  have  a  barometer,  but  that  it  unfortunately  cannot  compd  miners  to  be  cautious,  or 
even  to  look  at  the  barometer.  Perhaps  it  may  be  due  to  this  timely  warning  that 
no  serious  colliery  explosion  has  occurred  on  this  occasion. 

The  following  are  the  lowest  readings  since  January,  1857  : 
Year.  Month.  Hour.  Reduced  to  Sea-level. 

1859        December  26        6  a.m.  28*629  in. 

1868        February  II  4*30  F.M 28*606  in. 

1872        January  24  4*47  A.  M 28*332  in. 

1873        January  20  1*0   A.M.       28*44710. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  scientific  observation  and  research  is  coming  to  our  aid  in 
practical  every-day  life. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Porter,  B.A.,  in  his  obs.  on  the  Reports  of  the  Reg.-Gen.,  i860,  speaking 
of  the  number  of  persons  annually  killed  by  explosions,  etc.,  in  coal  mines,  says : 
^  A  great  proportion  of  these  accidentt— ^rob.  the  whole  number  caused  by  explosions — may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  preventible  ;  and  that  this  is  the  fact  may  be  fairly  assumed  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  death-rate  in  different  mines  vanrinjr  considerably,  according  to  the  precautions  taken  in  each. 
[CoLUBRiBS,  Ins.  of.]    [Firb-damp.]    (minbrs.J 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  colliery  explosions  in  Gt.  Brit,  of  which  we  can 

obtain  any  record  at  the  present  moment : 
1857 — Feb.  19th,  Lund  HiU,  near  Bamdey ;  180  miners  perished.    The  discipline  of  the 

pit  had  been  very  lax. 
1858— A  number  of  explosions  occurred.    The  chief  were  at  Bardsley,  at  Duffryn  [near 

Newport,  Monsj,  and  at  Tyldesley,  near  Leeds. 
i860— March  2nd,  Burradon,  near  Killingwordi ;  1st  Dec.,  Risca,  near  Newport,  Mans  ; 

22nd  D.ec.,  Hetton,  Northumberland. 
1862— Feb.  19th,  Gethm,  near  Merthyr  Tydvil ;  22nd  Nov.,  Walker,  near  Newcastle-on- 

Tvne ;  8th  Dec,  Edmund's  Main,  near  Bamsley. 
1863— March  6th,  Coxbridge,  near  Newcastle;  17th  Oct.,  Margham,  S.  Wales;  26th 

Dec,  Moestig,  S.  Wales. 
1865— 3rd  May,  Claycross;  i6th  June,  New  Bedwelty  pit,  near  Ttedegar,  S.  Wales; 

20th  Dec,  Gethin,  Merthyr  TydvU. 
1866— Jan.  23rd,  Highbrook,  near  Wigan ;  14th  June,  Dunkinfidd,  near  Ashton;  31st 

Oct.,  Pelton  Fell,  near  Durham ;  I2th  Dec,  Oaks  coUierv,  near  Bamslev  [^50 

miners  killed]  ;  13th  Dec  ,  second  explosion  in  same  pit  [28  searchers,  including 

Mr.  Parkin  Jeffcock,  mining  engineer,  killed] ;  13th  Dec  also,  Talk-of-the-Hill, 

Staffordshire 
I867 — ^27th  Aug.,  Garswood  colliery,  near  St.  Helens;  8th  Nov.,  Femdale,  Rhonnda 

Valley,  near  Cardiff,  about  178  lives  lost.    Attributed  to  naked  lights. 
We  regret  that  we  cannot  supply  the  data  for  a  more  complete  T.    It  seems  clear  that 
a  more  perfect  set  of  obs.  would  at  once  indicate  the  most  dangerous  districts,  as  well  as 
the  most  dangerous  periods  of  the  year.    December  claims  a  fiital  pre-eminence  in  the 
above  list ;  and  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  scientific  obs. 
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The  Inspection  of  Collieries  was  provided  for  in  1850  by  13  &  14  Vict,  c  100.  Nc 
provisions  were  introduced  in  1855  by  18  &  19  Vict.  c.  108  ;  and  again  in  i860  by  23  & 
24  Vict.  c.  151.  By  35  &  36  Vict,  c  76  (1872),  the  r^ulations  of  the  preceding  measures 
are  amended,  and  bays  are  prohibited  from  working  in  collieries.  An  Act  rendering  it 
incumbent  upon  colliery  proprietors  to  provide  duplicate  shafts  was  passed  in  i86x 
COLLIERIES,  Ins.  op. — ^The  liability  of  Collieries  to  explosions  and  other  casaalties  has 
naturally  drawn  the  attention  of  owners,  occupiers,  and  others  to  the  question  of  in&  in 
relation  to  risks  of  this  character. 

The  first  attempt  of  this  kind  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  occurred  in  185S. 
There  had  been  about  that  period  a  continued  series  of  casualties  l^yond  the  average  in 
severity.  A  number  of  gentlemen  in  one  colliery  district  conceived  the  idea  of  ins.  as  a 
matter  of  individual  protection.  They  wanted  the  ins.  not  only  to  cover  damage  resulting 
to  the  colliery  itself  and  the  adjacent  works ;  but  also  to  take  the  risk  of  providing  for 
the  widows  and  families  of  the  workmen  injured. 

The  present  writer  was  called  in  to  advise.  After  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  whole 
subject,  so  far  as  the  information  could  be  obtained  by  means  of  the  reports  of  various 
Pari.  Commissions,  and  from  the  ann.  reports  of  the  inspectors  of  collieries,  the  Board  of 
Trade  returns,  etc.,  he  felt  compelled  to  advise  against  the  project.  The  principal  consider- 
ations leading  to  this  determmation  being: — (i).  The  necessarily  heavy  amount  of  the 
individual  risks — i.e,  in  a  large  colliery  in  full  work  an  ins.  of  less  than  from  jf  5000  to 
;f  20,000  being  regarded  as  hardly  of  any  protection.  (2)  The  aggregation  of  risks  in  an 
individual  colliery — ^for  the  more  severe  the  injury  to  the  works,  the  more  likely  would  be 
a  laige  sacrifice  of  human  life.  (3)  Only  certain  districts  of  Gt.  Brit,  are  subject  to  ex- 
plosions from  fire-damp  ;  hence  the  owners  in  other  districts  would  not  ins.,  and  finally 
(4)  the  same  atmospheric  influences  which  rendered  explosions  probable  would  affect 
all  the  collieries  in  a  given  district,  and  indeed  all  the  dangerous  districts,  at  one  and 
the  same  time.    These  reasons  could  not  be  rebutted,  and  the  project  then  fell  through. 

It  was  of  course  pointed  out  that  so  far  as  the  workpeople  themselves  were  concerned, 
they  were  not  wholly  left  without  protection,  as  friendly  sos.  and  accident  ins.  cos. 
open  to  them,  although  unhappily  ttiese  were  too  often  not  made  available. 

Subsequent  attempts  have  been  made  in  the  same  direction.    We  propose  to  notice  th< 
briefly,  and  to  place  on  record  the  leading  statistics  adduced. 

In  1865  a  return  was  prepared  showing  that  there  were  3268  collieries  in  the  U.K., 
employing  307,542  miners,  who  produced  98,150,587  tons  of  coal,  valued  at  the  pit's 
mouth  at  ;f  24,537,646. 

In  1866,  after  the  disaster  at  the  Oaks  Colliery  and  several  others  had  drawn  marked 
attention  to  the  subject,  Mr.  Lonsdale  Bradley  introduced  the  question  of  ins.  by  means 
of  several  able  letters  in  the  Times.  He  said  that  the  main  difficulty  he  and  others  had 
felt  was  in  reducing  the  risk  to  a  proper  average.  But  prosecuting  his  inquiries  over  a 
long  period,  and  carefully  examining  all  the  conditions  tnat  lead  to  the  loss  of  life  and 
property  in  coal  mines,  he  had  ascertained  that  such  a  recurrence  of  accidents  prevailed  as 
mdicated  the  operation  of  a  law  uniform  in  its  action,  when  spread  over  a  long  period. 

He  said  he  had  ascertained  that- there  were  annually,  from  all  causes,  not  less  than  900 
accidents,  involving  loss  of  life  to  about  1000  colliers.  He  had  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
the  pecuniary  cost  of  the  injury  from  explosions,  fires,  fall  of  roofs,  inundation,  and 
breaking  of  machinery,  and  believed  he  had  succeeded  in  doing  so. 

I.  Cost  of  Accidents  to  Property, — In  one  of  the  most  dangerous  districts  of  the 
kingdom  there  had  occurred  m  16  years  accidents  by  explosion  costing  ;f  56,914 ;  these 
ranged  from  ;f  200  to  ;£'25,ooo  each.  This,  supposing  all  collieries  to  be  equally  fieiy, 
would  give  ;f9io,624  as  the  loss  sustained  in  16  years.  This  would  give  ;£^28,457  a  year, 
which  is  greatly  in  excess  of  what  would  be  the  actual  loss  sustained.  It  is  quite  safe^ 
therefore,  to  make  the  following  estimate  : 

62  explosions  ...         ...         ...        ...     jf 26,000 

395  falls  of  roof,  ;f  10  each 3950 

140  shaft  accidents,  £^0  each         7000 

122  miscellaneous,  ;£'50  each  6100 

Accidents  without  loss  of  life  20,000 

Total  cost ;t63,o50 

It  had  next  to  be  considered  what  was  estimated  as  the  value  of  the  property  upon 
which  this  loss  annually  falls,  and  the  provisions  by  which  it  may  be  equitably  ins.     There 
were  in  the  U.K.  3180  collieries.     They  were  valued  as  follows : 
50  valued  at  ;£'ioo,ooo  each 

a  *  3   9  ^^UV     yi«»S  •••  «•■  •••  ••• 

A I     3  '  (^Uw  ||«««    •••    •••    •••    ••• 

20,000  ,,  ...    ...    ...  14,000,000 

15,000  „ 11,250^000 

7000  ,, ...     ...     ...  fi^1^0^<XXi 


3180  collieries,  valued  at         ;£'7o,ooo,ooo 

Giving  an  average  ofc  ;f  22,000  as  the  value  of  each  colliery. 


\ 
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Again,  accurate  returns  from  one  of  the  more  dangerous  districts  show  that  among  418 
collieries  there  occurred  in  16  years  :  Underground  fires,  costing  £22,^00 ;  inundations, 
;t27oa 

2.  Loss  of  Life  in  Collieries. — ^The  result  of  an  examination  of  the  official  returns  on 
the  subject  shows  that  the  average  number  of  accidents,  involving  the  loss  of  life, 
occurring  each  year  is  :  62  explosions ;  395  falls  of  roof  and  coal ;  140  accidents  in 
shafts ;  Z22  miscellaneous  accidents  in  the  pit ;  55  accidents  at  surface  ;  77  from  similar 
causes  in  ironstone  pits :  total  accidents  involving  loss  of  life,  851. 

In  1869  Mr.  Stephen  Sleigh  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Times,  on  the  practicability  and 
safety  of  appljring  the  ins.  system-  alike  as  regards  life  and  property  to  the  case  of  colliery 
accidents,  wherein  he  said  : 

Owners  and  occupiers  of  collieries  have  longr  felt  the  want  of  an  inst.,  formed  on  sound  and 
equitable  terms,  which  would  ^ive  increased  security  to  capital  invested  in  the  extraction  of  coal, 
and  which  should  include  provision  for  the  sufferers  from  accidents  in  the  collieries. 

Asso.  for  securing  iadiviaual»  from  losses  produced  by  accidents  beyond  their  own  control  now  form 
an  essential  part  of  our  social  system.  Yet  there  is  one  description  of  property  having  a  value  which 
has  been  careRilly  estimated  at  from  )^zoo,ooo,ooo  to  >^x5o,ooo,ooo  stg.,  and  which  aads  ann.  to  our 
national  wealth  nearly  ;(^io^ooo,ooo>  and  gives  employment  to  more  thsA  300,000  coal  miners,  which  has 
not  hitherto  been  secured  from  loss  either  of  property  or  life  by  any  system  of  ins. 

Colliery  accidents  were  often  of  so  startling  a  character,  and  so  irregular  in  occurrence,  that  every 
one  supposed  a  coal  mine  to  be  entirely  removed  from  the  operation  of  such  protection  as  in  other 
cases  the  system  of  ins.  afforded.  Data  have,  however,  been  collected  during  the  last  15  years^  on 
which  the  most  perfect  reliance  may  be  placed,  which  demonstrate  the  interesting  fact  that  colliery 
ins.  admits  of  bemg  practised  with  as  much  certainty  and  with  greater  profit  than  attends  the  assu.  of 
an  ordinary  life  or  of  a  ship  at  sea. 

An  examination  of  the  conditions  which  lead  to  the  injury  of  property  in  coal  mines,  and  the  loss  of 
life  among  colliers,  has  been  completed.  Returns^  collected  with  great  care  by  gentlemen  especially 
qualified  tor  the  task,  have  furnished  data  upon  which  an  estimate  of  the  average  cost  of  accidents  to 
colliery  property  has  been  obtained.  Tables,  constructed  from  these  sources,  show  that  a  recurrence 
of  accident  prevails  uniform  in  its  action  when  spread  over  a  long  period — tho  law  of  "  averages  " 
prevailing  in  this  as  in  every  other  division  of  human  casualty— and,  theiefose,  capable  of  Ming 
provided  against  by  ins. 

The  statistics  already  given  are  here  referred  to.  The  following  are  the  specific 
advantages  to  be  secured  : 

In  its  operations  colliery  ins.,  when  estab.,  would  secure  the  wealthy  owner  against  inconvenience 
and  the  small  proprietor  against  ruin.  It  would  make  coal  property  a  security  for  loans,  and  enable  a 
struggling  proprietor  to  borrow  mone]^  for  the  extension  or  improvement  of  his  works. 

Supposmg  a  colliery  proprietor  to  ins.  his  collieiy,  he  would  be  able  to  secure  to  himself  pajnnent 
for  aa.mage  to  his  property  arising  from  explosion,  inundation,  fire,  or  other  casualty,  and  to  make 
provision  for  the  widows  and  children  of  men  perishing  b]^  accident  in  the  colliery. 

An  ins.  on  the  life  of  the  miner  would  also  tend  to  fix  him  in  his  locality,  and  tnus  enable  means  to 


his  home  and  labours,  and  in  that  permanency  of  dwelling  place  to  allow  means  to  be  taken  for  the 
social  regeneration  both  of  himself  and  his  fiamily. 

In  providing  for  "  the  widow  and  the  fatherless,"  colliery  ins.  would  put  an  end  to  those  appeals  to 
public  charity  which,  however  nobly  answered,  do  little  more  than  ameliorate  present  want. 

The  prob.  rate  of  prem.  for  colliery  ins.  is  next  considered. 

A  prem.  of  \  p.c.  (xor.  for  each  j^xoo  ins.)  would  produce  upon  ;^ 70,000,000  the  sum  of  ^'350,000. 
Supposing  the  co.  ins.  one-fourth  only  of  the  collieries  thus  estimated,  ;^87,<oo  woula  be  ann. 
obtained ;  and  supposing  the  co.  had  every  one  of  the  dangerous  collieries,  ana  the  whole  of  the 
accidents.  £6ifioo  is  all  that  would  have  to  be  paid,  leaving  ;^24,5oo  to  meet  int.  on  cap.  and  all 
incidental  charges.  Even  in  extreme  cases  which  are  not  likely  to  occur  in  the  course  of  any  one 
year,  a  large  amount  would  therefore  be  left  as  profit  on  the  transactions.  ^ 

Suggested  rates  of  ^rem.  per  cent. — Class  x. — Kottinghamshire,  Leicestershire,  Warwickshire, 
Scotland,  E.,  Derbyshire.  Average,  6t.  yi. ;  for  pits  in  non-fiery  districts.  Class  a. — ^Lancashire, 
N.E.,  North  Stafford,  South  Stafford,  Cheshire,  Worcestershire,  South  Durham.  Scotland,  W. 
Average,.  lot. ;  for  pits  in  occasionally  fiery  districts.  Class  3. — Lancashire,  W.,  Nortn  Wales,  North- 
west Yorkshire,  North  Durham,  East  Cumberland.  Average,  X3X.  9^/. ;  for  non-fieiy  pits  in  fiery 
districts.  Class  4. — ^North  Durham,  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Monmouthshire,.  Gloucestershire, 
Somerset,  Devon,  South  Wales,  South-west  Yorkshire.    Average,  27^.  (id.  \  forfiery  pits  in  fiery  districts. 

Finally,  we  have  the  proposed  rates  for  ins.  of  the  colliers : 

There  ar»  killed  ann..  xooo  colliers.  According  to  the  inspector's  returns  there  are  in  the  U.K. 
307>54P  colliery  miners.  At  %d.  p.  week,  or  ftr.  8^.  p.a.,  supposing  all  those  individuals  were  made  to 
contribute  that  sum,  or  that  the  coal- owners  insured  the  lives  at  the  rate  of  ^^43  6f .  a  year  for  each 
xoo  of  those  emploved,  ;^x30,ooo  would  be  produced  each  year.  The  number  lulled  being  actually 
loooy  supposing  each  man  to  leave  a  widow  and  children — ^not  more  than  one-half  would  do  so,  but 
probably  they  would  leave  mothers  or  sisters  who  were  dependent  on  them — ^then  )^ioo  might  be  pven 
to  each,  with  an  expenditure  of  j^  100,900,  leaving  an  excess  of  ;^30,ooo. 

In  1 87 1  a  scheme  for  a  Colliery  Ins.  Co.  was  completely  developed^  and  put  forward, 

with  a  directorate  composed  of  gentlemen  practically  conversant  with  the  bus.     The 

advantages  of  the  project  were  thus  tersely  enumerated : 

I.  Indemnity  against  loss  by  accident  will,  on  its  recurrence,  relieve  colliery  owners  from  incon- 
venience, and  some  from  stoppage  of  works.  2.  Ins.  will  in  all  cases  p^ve  increased  value  to  coal 
properties  as  securities  for  loans,  which  may  be  wanted  for  the  extension  and  improved  working  of 
pits,  but  which,  coal  properties  being  uninsured,  are  not  readily^  if  at  all,  obtainable.  3.  Ins.  will 
add  considerably  to  the  market  value  of  coal  mines,  raising  it  in  many  cases  from  <  to  xo  or  more 
years'  purchase.  4.  Ins.  of  individual  interests  in  collieries  will  enable  partners  and  snareholders  to 
protect  themselves  from  loss  resulting  from  accidents.  5.  Ins.  of  the  colliers'  lives  against  fatal 
accidents  in  the  pits  will  antidote  a  large  amount  of  misery,  which  the  public,  in  answer  to  charitable 
appeals,"  can  do  little  more  than  very  partially  alleviate. 
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The  aid  of  Dr.  Farr  had,  we  believe,  been  called  in  by  the  promoters.  A  letter  of 
his  appeared  in  the  prospectus,  wherein  he  says : 

I  fiilly  concur  in  the  opinion  that  the  int.  of  the  collieries  of  this  kingdom  would  be  of  great  beaefit 
to  the  colliery  int.,  and  to  the  kingdom  at  larg^e,  by  distributing  losses  over  wide  areas  of  sndi 
property,  and  thus  preventing  disastrous  losses  to  individuals  or  firms.  I  think  ins.  as  applicable  to 
collieries  as  it  is  to  other  property. 

Mr.  Robert  Hunt,  of  the  Mtning  Record  office,  said  : 

I  am  convinced  that  a  system  of  ins.,  judiciously  organized,  would  bo  a  means  of  rdienng  ranch  of 
the  distress  which  ever  attends  a  colliery  accident,  and  that  the  proprietora  of  coal  mines  wonld  find,  it 
to  be  greatly  to  their  interest  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  o£Fered,  as  by  them  the  burden  of 
anxiety  would  be  removed,  and  the  fear  of  loss  withdravm. 

Other  practical  men  wrote  in  favour  of  the  project ;  but,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  with 
all  this  influence,  it  did  not  go  forward. 

Colliery  Ins.  yet  remains  an  enterprise  for  future  development. 
COLLIERY  Ins.  Co.,  Lim.— This  Co.  was  founded  in  1871,  with  an  authorized  cap.  of 
;£* 1, 000,000,  in  100,000  shares  oi  £\o\  first  issue  not  to  exceed  50,000  shares. 

The  chief  objects  of  the  Co.  are :  (i)  the  ins.  of  owners  or  lessees  of  collieries  against 
loss  in  the  collieries  from  explosion  and  fire ;  (2)  the  ins.  of  individual  interests  when  the 
colliery  as  a  whole  is  not  ins. ;  and  (3)  the  ins.  of  provision  for  widows,  children,  and 
dependent  relatives  of  colliers  killed  by  accidents  in  collieries. 

The  prospectus  sets  out  the  following  facts  : — **  i.  The  property  in  British  collieries  is 
valued  at  100  millions^  and  the  coal  raised  adds  annually  to  the  national  wealth  more 
than  30  millions  sterling.  2.  There  are  upwards  of  3000  collieries,  and  on  an  average 
accidents  happen  to  one-third  annually.  3.  The  colliers  employed  in  the  Briti^ 
collieries  number  more  than  300,000,  of  whom  upwards  of  1000  perish  ann.  by  accidents 
in  the  pits.  4.  But  neither  the  property  in  Bntish  coal  mines  nor  the  lives  of  British 
colliers  are  at  present  protected  under  any  system  of  ins."    And  then  proceeds : 

The  public  have,  therefore,  for  many  years  felt  the  want  of  an  inst.  for  the  ins.  of  capital  invested  in 
collieries,  and  for  the  ins.  of  colliers'  lives  against  casualties  arising  from  pit  accidents. 

The  apparent  irre^larity  and  uncertainty  of  colliery  accidents,  and  the  destructive  nature  of  many 
of  them  as  regards  life,  have  led  some  persons,  unacquainted  with  the  subject,  to  consider  this  class  of 
property  to  be  bevond  protection  by  a  system  of  ins.  The  exi>erience  of  the  last  ao  years,  however, 
has  demonstratea  the  tact  that  colliery  ins.  may  be  practised  with  as  much  certainty  and  success  as 
attends  any  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  marine,  fire,  and  life  ins. 

Collieries  are  properties  as  accurately  planned  and  as  accessible  as  any  manufactories  iasored 
a^nst  fire^  and  damage  to  their  works  is  as  readily  ascertained. 

The  Colliery  Inspectors*  Ann.  Rep.  to  Government  furnish  reliable  data  of  accidents  and  loes  of 
life  j  and  returns,  collected  by  gentlemen  qualified  for  the  task,  give  the  pecuniaiy  cost  of  all  colliery 
accidents.  Tables  constructed  from  these  sources  show  a  recurrence,  witnin  given  limits,  of  accidents 
uniform  in  number  and  results,  and  therefore  capable  of  being  provided  for  by  a  system  of  ins. 

Graduated  prems.,  calculated  upon  like  principles  to  those  which  regulate  ordinary  ins.,  prove  tfaat 
an  income  will  be  obtained  finom  colliery  ins.  fully  sufficient  to  cover  liabilities  and  to  give  vecT  liberal 
profits  to  the  shareholders  of  the  Co. 

General  rates  have  been  carefully  determined  for  the  coal  districts  of  the  U.K.,  but  as  collieries 
differ  firom  one  another  in  respect  of  ph3rsical  conditions  and  modes  of  working,  so  the  general  rate  of 
a  district  will  be  modified  according  to  the  special  circumstances  of  each  colliery. 

A  general  inspection  of  the  collieries  under  ins.,  for  the  private  information  ot  the  Co.,  will  be  care- 
fully maintained.  The  supervision  thus  exercised  will  be  a  reliable  support  to  the  colliery  proprietor, 
and  give  that  protection  to  the  colliers  which  they  will  never,  perhaps,  be  able,  by  legislative  enact- 
ment, to  obtaw. 

In  cstab.  an  office  for  the  ins.  of  property  and  life  in  the  collieries  of  Gt.  Brit.,  this  Co.  will  enter  on 
its  bus.  with  undeniable  prospects  of  success.  No  single  ins.  office  deals,  in  actual  practice,  with 
one-tenth  of  the  amount  ot  bus.  which  this  Co.  will  undertake,  and  it  has  no  competitor. 

The  cap.  of  the*Co.  is  amply  sufficient  for  all  contemplated  purposes.  A  larger  amount,  while  it 
diminished  diridends,  would  not  add  to  the  power  of  the  Co. 

The  enterprise  was  launched  under  the  authoritv  of  gentlemen  of  position  and  influence. 
Dr.  Farr  was  announced  as  at  the  head  of  the  actuarial  department;  Mr.  Robert 
Hunt  as  at  the  head  of  the  mining  and  mineral  department  The  press  gave  it  a 
good  reception.  But  those  practically  engaged  in  colliery  enterprise  failed  to  realize  the 
advantages  offered,  and  the  project  has  met  with  only  a  limited  measure  of  success.  It 
was  part  of  the  scheme  to  estab.  local  boards  in  the  mining  districts.  Mr.  Stephen  Sleigh 
was  promoter,  and  Sec  pro  tenu 

COLLINGRIDGE,  Augustus. — A  great  promoter  of  Ins.  Cos.  of  a  doubtful  class,  some 
twenty  years  since.  The  Post  Mag,  exposed  the  man  and  his  doings  successfully.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  chief  of  the  cos.  promoted  by  him  : — (i)  Merchant  Traders  SJk^ 
1845 ;  (2)  General  Shipping  and  Freight^  name  afterwards  changed,  and  founded  as 
General  Commission  Ship  Loan^  1846 ;  {7)  Port  of  London  Marine^  1847,  of  this  he  was 
Managing  Director  ;  (4)  Sea,  Fire^  Life,  1849,  of  which  he  was  Man.  ;  (5)  General  Fre^hi 
Assu,y  also  1849.  There  were  probably  several  others  in  which  his  name  did  not  promi- 
nently appear.  The  history  of  each  of  these  projects  will  be  given  in  its  alphabetical 
place.  [It  seems  only  fair  to  state,  as  the  name  is  an  unusual  one,  that  this  gentleman 
was  in  no  way  associated  with  the  respected  owners  and  pub.  of  the  City  Pres5.\ 

COLLINSi  DiGBY,  was  Sec  oi  National  Horse  Ins.  Co.  during  its  brief  career. 

COLLINSy  Prank  H.  L.,  Ins.  Broker,  82,  Cheapside,  was  trained  to  ins.  bus.  in  theZ^^ 
and  Commercial,  About  1853  he  was  appointed  Man.  of  city  brancli  of  Unity  Fire.  He 
was  for  a  short  time  Sec.  of  that  Co.     In  i860  he  became  Sec  of  Whittington^  in  which 
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position  he  remained  until  1864.    Mr.  Collins  is  one  of  the  very  few  who  have  estab.  a 
successful  bus.  as  a  F.  ins.  broker  in  Gt.  Brit     In  the  U.S.  there  are  many  such. 

COLLISION  [French  Adordcfgr}. — In  a  general  sense  Collision  is  the  act  of  any  two  or  more 
bodies  coming  forcibly  together;  but  in  navigation  it  means  the  shock  of  two  ships  coming 
into  sudden  and  violent  contact  at  sea,  by  which  one  or  both  may  be  more  or  less  mjured. — 
McCuUoch's  Dic^.  of  Commerce. 

COLLISION  [or  Running  Down]  Ciause. — ^The  object  of  this  clause  in  marine  ins.  pol. 
is  to  afford  some  relief  to  shipowners  in  respect  of  their  liability  under  the  "Merchant 
Shipping  Acts,''  for  loss  or  diunage  occasioned  by  the  improper  navigation  of  their  vessels 
— and  which  is  not  covered  in  the  ordinary  form  of  poL  That  liability  is  fourfold,  and 
arises  from  the  following  casualties — i.  Loss  of  life,  or  injury  to  any  person  on  board  of 
the  defaulting  ship.  2.  lioss  or  damage  to  goods  or  effects  on  board  of  the  same  ship. 
3.  Loss  of  life  or  injury  occasioned  to  any  person  on  board  of  the  other  vessel.  4.  Loss 
or  damage  caused  to  the  other  vessel  herself,  or  to  any  eoods  or  effects  on  board  of  her. 

The  amount  of  damages  recoverable  against  the  shipowner  under  all  these  heads 
taken  together  is  limited  to  a  sum  equivalent  to  jf  15  p.  regis,  ton  in  the  case  of  sailing 
ships,  and  £1$  p.  gross  ton  in  the  case  of  steam  ships ;  but  in  respect  of  loss  or  damage 
to  ships,  boats,  goods  and  effects,  it  is  limited  to  £i  p.  corresponding  ton.  It  is  m 
respect  of  this  latter  only  that  the  "CoIli.sion  Clause"  comes  in;  and  even  here  it  only  ins. 
up  to  threefburths  of  the  value  of  the  loss  sustained.  The  first  three  heads  are  ignored 
altogether.  *'  It  is  evident  (says  Mr.  Mc Arthur,  who  treats  the  subject  very  ably)  t£it  this 
contracted  S3rstem  of  comf>ensation  is  inadequate  to  the  real  wants  of  the  case.  It  has 
led  to  the  formation  of  Shipowners'  Protective  Asso.,  and  other  kindred  sos.  created  to 
fill  up  the  gaps  in  the  pol.  of  ins.,  as  well  as  to  gather  the  golden  grain  that  the  under- 
writers let  fall." 

There  are  several  varieties  of  this  clause  in  use,  but  the  following  mav  be  regarded  as 
the  standard  form,  as  adopted  at  Llojrds,  after  communication  with  the  Liverpool  Under- 
writers Asso.  and  the  Salvage  Asso. : 

And  it  is  further  a^^reed  that  if  the  ship  hereby  ins.  shall  come  into  collisk>n  with  any  other  ship 
or  vessel,  and  the  insured  shall  in  consequence  thereof  become  liable  to  pay.  and  shall  pay  to  Uie 
persons  interested  in  such  other  ship  or  vessel,  or  in  the  freight  thereof,  or  m  the  goods  or  effects  on 
board  thereof,  any  sum  or  sums  of  money  not  exceeding  the  value  of  the  ship  hereby  assu.^  calculated 
at  the  rate  of  £%  p.t.  on  her  regis,  tonnage,  we  will  severally  pay  the  assured  such  proportion  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  sum  so  fixed  as  our  respective  subs,  hereto  bear  to  the  value  of  the  ship  hereby  assu., 
calculated  ai  ike  rate  o/£%  >./.,  or  if  the  value  hereby  declared  amounts  to  a  larger  sum,  then  to  such 
declared  vaJue,  and  in  cases  where  the  liability  of  the  ship  has  been  contested  with  our  consent  in 
writing,  we  will  also  pay  a  like  proportion  of  three-fourth  parts  of  the  costs  thereby  incarred  or  paid : 
provided  also  that  this  clause  sluill  m  no  case  extend  to  any  sum  which  the  insured  may  become  liable 
to  pay  or  shall  pay  in  respect  of  loss  of  life  or  personal  injury  to  individuals  from  any  cause  induitever. 

Mr.  McArthur  enumerates  the  following  heads  of  liability  attaching  to  the  owner, 
which  are  not  reached  by  the  *'  Collision  Clause."  I.  Loss  of  life  or  injury  to  persons  in 
the  de£Eiulting  ship.  2.  Loss  of  life  or  injury  to  persons  in  the  other  vessel.  3.  Loss  or 
damage  to  goods  and  effects  on  board  the  defaulting  ship.  4.  One-fourth  of  the  dama^ 
and  costs  as  deducted  under  the  Collision  Clause.  5.  Dsunages  assessed  by  a  foreign 
tribunal  in  excess  of  ;^8  p.  ton.  6.  Loss  or  damage  occasioned  by  improper  navigation 
without  actual  contact.    7.  Damage  to  piers,  jetties,  etc.    Adding : 

It  is  not  asserted  that  all  these  excepted  risks  should  be  borne  by  underwriters.  Some  of  them, 
especially  such  as  relate  to  loss  of  life  and  penonal  iniiuy,  have  been  long  considered  foreign  to 
the  contract  of  marine  ins.;  and  it  has  also  been  deemed  expedient  that  the  shipowner,  by 
sharing  the  penalty,  should  have  an  interest  in  preventing,  as  ur  as  possible,  the  occurrence  of 
collisions.  How  far  these  opinions  are  correct  is  a  question  open  to  consideration ;  but  it  may  safely 
beaffirmed,  that  if  marine  ins.  is  to  fulfil  its  mission,  the  ''Collision  Clause"  must  be  revised  in  a 
liberal  spirit. 

COLLISIONS  [of  Ships],  genesaixy  considered. — From  the  foregoing  it  is  seen  that  the 
subject  of  Collisions  presents  itself  in  many  aspects  before  the  underwriter.  We  can  but 
deal  with  the  question  in  a  somewhat  general  form  here.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  from 
the  great  increase  of  navigation  in  certain  beaten  tracks,  the  risk  of  accident  from  collision 
has  been  very  considerably  increased.  The  practical  aspect  of  the  subject  ranges  itself 
mainly  under  two  heads  : — i.  The  measures  to  be  adopted  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
collisions.  2.  To  determine  by  whom  the  loss,  when  collisions  do  occur,  is  to  be  borne. 
The  remarks  we  have  to  make,  and  the  writers  we  have  to  quote,  generally  range  themselves 
under  one  or  other  of  these  two  heads. 

At  Common  Law  every  master  of  a  ship  is  bound  to  keep  a  proper  watch  at  sea  y- 
especially  in  channels  much  frequented  by  shipping  \  and  to  use  every  precaution  to  avoid 
coming  into  contact  with  other  vessels.  But  this  n&tter  has  been  judged  too  important  to 
be  left  wholly  to  depend  on  the  good  sense  and  care  of  individuals ;  and  with  a  view  to 
the  securing  of  attention  to  the  subject,  and  to  the  obviating  the  confusion  that  would 
unavoidably  arise  were  ship  masters  left  to  follow  their  own  ideas  respecting  it,  rules  and 
regulations  have  been  laid  down  with  respect  to  the  courses  to  be  steer^  when  ships 
are  passing  each  other,  the  signals  to  be  made  during  fogs,  the  number  and  description  of 
lights  to  l^  exhibited  at  night,  and  other  particulars. — McCulloch, 

The  possibilities  under  which  a  collision  may  occur  and  the  rules  acted  upon  by 
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the  Court  of  Admiralty  were  very  happily  set  forth  by  Lord  Stowell  in  the  case  of  7X^ 
Woodrop  Sims  (181 5).  In  the  first  place,  it  may  happen  without  blame  being  imputed 
to  either  party :  as  where  a  loss  is  occasioned  by  a  storm,  or  any  other  vis  major.  In  that 
case  the  misfortune  must  be  borne  by  the  party  on  whom  it  happens  to  light,  the  other  not 
being  responsible  to  him  in  any  degree.  Secondly ,  a  misfortune  of  this  kind  may  arise 
where  both  parties  are  to  blame — where  there  has  been  a  want  of  due  diligence  or  of  skill 
on  both  sides.  In  such  a  case  the  rule  of  law  is  that  the  loss  must  be  apportioned  between 
them,  as  having  been  occasioned  by  the  fault  of  both  of  them,  lordly,  it  may  happen 
by  the  conduct  of  the  suffering  party  only,  and  then  the  rule  is  that  the  sufferer  must  bear 
his  own  burthen.  Lastly,  it  may  have  been  the  fault  of  the  ship  which  ran  the  other 
down ;  and  in  that  case  the  injured  party  would  be  entitled  to  an  entire  compensation  from 
the  other. 

In  the  U.K.  while  the  liability  of  shipowners  had  long  been  limited  by  statute  as 
regarded  their  capacity  of  carriers  bv  sea,  they  remained  liable  for  the  whole  amount  of 
the  damage  faultily  occasioned  to  others  in  collision,  as  stated  by  Lord  Stowell,  down  to 
18 13,  when  there  was  passed  the  53  Geo.  III.  c.  159,  section  i  of  which  exempts  the 
liability  of  the  owners  from  : 

Any  loss  or  damage  arising  by  reason  of  any  act,  neglect,  matter,  or  thing  done,  omitted,  or  occa.- 
Btoned,  without  their  fault  or  pnvity,  happening  to  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandize,  or  other  things 
laden  on  board,  or  which  might  hafien  to  any  other  shi^.  or  to  any^oods,  etc.^  on  board  any  other 
thi^f  further  than  the  value  of  the  ship,  and  of  the  freight  auo,  or  growmgdue  for  the  voyage  in  prose- 
cution, or  contracted  for  at  the  time  oz  the  loss. 

This  limitation  of  liability  of  the  owner  to  the  value  of  the  ship  and  freight  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  practice  of  most  foreign  nations,  as  provided  by  their  ins.  ordin.  or  other- 
wise— with  this  important  exception  :  that  whereas  in  most  other  countries  the  value  of 
the  ship  and  freight  is  to  be  estimated  as  it  was  immediately  brfore  the  collision^  in  Great 
Britain  it  is  held  that  the  value  must  be  taken  directly  after  the  collision. 

In  1840  the  Trinity  House  promulgated  a  series  of  rules  for  the  ^idance  of  vessels 
under  circumstances  of  threatened  collision,  or  with  a  view  to  their  avoidance  ;  and  while 
they  had  not  the  force  of  law,  yet  masters  not  complying  with  these  regulations  were 
held  to  be  guilty  of  unseamanlike  conduct,  and  the  owners  were  made  responsible  for  the 
consequences.  The  later^erchant  Shipping  Acts  have  embodied  similar  regulations,  and 
therefore  we  now  have  actual  legislation  upon  the  subject. 

By  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1854 — 17  &  18  Vict.  c.  104— the  liability  of  the  ship- 
owner, in  cases  of  damage  to  ship  or  goods,  was  made  to  depend  upon  the  actual  value  of  the 
offending  ship,  and  the  freight  due  or  to  grow  due  in  respect  of  such  ship  during  the 
voyage  in  prosecution,  or  contracted  for — the  value  of  such  snip  and  freight  to  be  taken 
as  not  less  than  ^£^15  p.  ton,  when  the  damage  arose  in  respect  of  loss  of  life  or  personal 
injury.  By  the  504th  sec.  this  limitation,  however,  ottly  applied  to  casa  where  tht  loss  or 
damage  happened  without  the  actual  fault  or  privity  of  the  owner,    (See  1862.) 

At  the  Social  Science  Congress  held  at  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  in  1859,  Mr.  J.  T.  Danson, 
Barrister-at-Law,  and  Vice  President  of  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce,  read  a 
paper  :  On  the  Law  of  Collisions  at  Sea,  where  Foreign  Vessels  are  concerned.  The  paper 
IS  a  very  able  one,  and  has  often  been  quoted  by  ourselves  and  other  writers.  The 
author  says : 

The  risk  of  collision  with  other  vessels  is  now  one  of  the  most  seHons  to  which  vessels  at  sea  are 
liable;  and  the  increasing  number  of  powerful  steamers  running  direct  courses,  and  not  always 
slackening  speed  at  night,  or  in  foggy  weather,  is  annually  increasing  its  importance.  Where  no 
blame  can  be  imputed  to  either  of  the  parties  concerned,  this  risk  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  one  of 
the  ordinary  dangers  of  the  seas  ;  and  as  such  it  may  be  fully  ins.  against.  Bui  where  either  vesxel  u 
in/au/t,  the  risk  assumes  a  new  aspect;  and  it  is  to  this  class  of  cases  alone  that  the  present  paper 
has  reference. 

The  point  of  his  paper  is  this — that  the  measure  of  damages  against  the  ship  in  fault 
should  be  made  the  same  whether  the  ship  be  foreign  or  Brit 

By  the  Merchant  Shipping  Amendment  Act,  1862 — 25  &  26  Vict.  c.  63 — it  is  provided 
that  the  owners  of  any  ship,  whether  Brit,  or  foreign,  shall  not,  in  cases  where  any 
damage  is  by  reason  of  the  improper  navigation  of  such  ship  caused,  without  their  actual 
fault  or  privity,  to  any  other  ship  or  boat,  or  to  any  goods,  merchandize,  or  other  things 
whatsoever  on  board  any  other  ship  or  boat,  be  answerable  in  damages  in  respect  of 
damages  to  ships,  goods,  or  merchandize,  or  other  thijigs,  to  an  aggr^ate  amount  ex- 
ceeding £%  for  each  ton  of  the  ship's  tonnage.  The  statute  provides  further,  that  where 
there  is  a  claim  in  respect  of  loss  of  life  or  personal  injury,  the  owners  may  be  liable  to 
the  extent  of  ;^I5  for  each  ton  of  the  ship's  tonnage  ;  out  where  there  are  claims  for  loss 
of  life,  and  also  claims  for  damage  to  ships,  goods,  or  merchandise,  the  owners  shall  not 
be  answerable  in  respect  of  all  the  claims  to  a  greater  aggregate  amount  than  £1$  for 
each  ton.  Sec.  33  of  this  Act,  regarding  the  duty  of  the  commander  of  the  ship  in  case 
of  collision,  has  a  painful  interest  at  the  present  moment,  in  relation  to  the  unfortunate 
NorthfUet ;  it  is  as  follows  : 

In  every  case  of  collision  between  two  ships  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  person  in  charge  of  each  ship, 
if  and  so  far  as  he  can  do  sovrithout  danger  to  his  own  ship  and  crew,  to  render  to  the  other  ship,  her 
master,  crew,  and  passengers  (if  any),  sudi  assistance  as  may  be  practicable,  and  as  may  be  necessary 
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ia  order  to  save  them  from  any  danger  caused  by  the  collision.  In  case  he  fitils  to  do  so,  and  no 
reasonable  excuse  for  such  failure  is  shown,  the  collision  shall,  in  the  absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary, 
be  deemed  to  have  been  caused  by  his  wrongful  act,  neglect,  or  default,  and  such  failure  shall  also, 
if  proved  upon  any  investigation  held  under  the  third  or  the  eighth  part  of  the  principal  Act,  be 
deemc»d  to  m  an  act  of  misconduct  or  a  default  for  which  his  certificate  (if  any)  may  be  cancelled  or 
suspended. 

The  holding  of  the  omission  of  any  ship,  after  collision,  to  render  all  practicable 
assistance  as  presumptive  evidence  that  she  is  in  fault  is  a  provision,  we  believe,  at 
present,  peculiar  to  the  laws  of  Gt.  Brit. 

The  late  Dr.  Lushington,  in  the  case  of  The  Mdlona  (1S48),  said: — "In  cases  of 
collision  it  has  been  the  practice  in  this  country,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  the  European 
states,  and  of  the  U.  S.  of  America,  to  allow  a  party  alleging  grievance  by  a  collision,  to 
proceed  in  rem  against  the  ship  wherever  found." 

In  1863,  by  an  Order  in  Council  made  9th  Jan.,  rules  for  preventing  collisions  at  sea, 
framed  under  the  authority  of  the  last-named  Act,  were  promulgated  ;  and  they  bore 
evidence  of  compliance  with  the  suggestions  embodied  in  Mr.  Danson's  paper. 

In  1867  Mr.  Richard  Lowndes  pub.  The  Admiralty  Law  of  Collisions  at  Sea. 

At  the  Social  Science  Congress  held  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  in  1870,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hooppell  read  a  paper,  On  a  Fruitful  Cause  of  Collisions  at  Sea^  with  Suggestions  for  its 
Removal,  The  writer  remarked  that  the  rule  of  the  road  on  land  was  not  to  be  compared 
for  a  moment  in  intricacy  or  difficulty  with  the  rule  of  the  road  at  sea.  The  rules  at  sea 
were  numerous  and  complex.  On  land  a  single  rule  sufficed  for  foot  passengers — a  single 
rule  for  vehicles.  At  sea  no  fewer  than  ten  were  in  practice.  In  some  of  them  different 
individuals  might,  without  prejudice  to  their  judgment,  come  to  precisely  opposite  con- 
.  elusions.  The  present  code  of  regulations  was  the  result  of  many  successive  improve- 
ments. It  prob.  was  not  susceptible  of  any  great  emendation,  except  in  the  particular  of 
which  he  was  about  to  speak.  There  were  two  most  important  rules  of  constant  ap- 
plication, in  which  words  were  introduced  which  rendered  them  the  reverse  of  what  they 
should  be  in  those  respects — words  which  made  them  intricate,  doubtful,  and  variable. 
The  rules  were  those  applying  to  ships  meeting  each  other  on  opposite  courses  ;  and  the 
words  were  only  four  in  num^r,  namely,  "  or  nearly  end  on."  The  author  showed  the 
mischievous  effects  of  these  few  short  words,  by  pointing  out  some  of  the  common  positions 
in  which  ships  find  themselves.  The  mischief  caused  by  these  words  "or  nearly  end  on  " 
was  that  they  confounded  all  these  cases  together.  If  vessels  were  not  actually  end  on, 
they  must  be  actuallv  crossing  or  passing.  In  either  case  the  rule  for  meeting  vessels  was 
not  the  rule  to  be  followed.  The  gravest  consequences  followed  from  the  words  being 
indefinite.  No  two  men  agreed  as  to  what  constitutes  *'  nearly."  Many  most  calamitous 
collisions  had  occurred  through  the  different  interpretations  placed  upon  the  phrase  by  the 
commanders  of  approaching  vessels.  Commanders  of  approachmg  vessels  could  not 
communicate  with  one  another  as  to  the  rule  that  was  applicable  to  their  case.  Tliey  had 
to  decide  immediately,  often  under  trying  circumstances.  The  writer  finally  recommended 
that  the  ambiguous  words  should  be  altogether  omitted. 

The  remedy  in  case  of  collision  is  either  by  action  at  law  or  a  suit  in  the  Court  of 
Admiralty. 

In  the  Courts  of  Common  Law  the  rules  stated  by  Lord  Stowell  to  prevail  in  the 
Admiralty  Courts  also  prevail  in  the  1st,  3rd,  and  4th  cases  set  forth  by  him ;  but  in  the 
2nd,  where  both  parties  are  to  blame,  the  rule  is  that  if  the  negligence  of  both  sub- 
stantially contributed  to  the  accident,  neither  can  maintain  an  action  against  the  other. 
But  if  one  of  them,  by  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care,  might  have  avoided  the  consequences 
of  the  other's  negligence,  the  former  is  liable  for  any  injurv  the  latter  may  have  sustained. 
This  has  been  finally  decided  by  the  House  of  Lords.  In  apportioning  the  damage  in 
cases  where  both  parties  have  been  in  fault,  the  question  has  often  occurred  whether  the 
damage  done  to  the  cargo  shall  be  taken  into  account,  or  left  out,  in  the  apportionment 
on  which  the  estimate  is  to  be  made.  This  point  has  been  differently  decided  in  different 
countries. 

It  is  not  indispensable  that  vessels  should  be  in  actual  contact  to  give  one  of  them  a 
ground  of  action  for  damages  against  the  other.  For  instance,  one  ship  may  run  aground 
m  endeavouring  to  avoid  a  collision  with  another.  This  was  so  determined  in  the  case 
of  the  *'  Industrie,"  before  the  Admiralty  Court  in  Jan.,  1871. 

'  It  will  be  seen  from  the  forgoing  that  criminal  liability,  as  arising  out  of  collisions  at 
sea,  does  not  appear  hitherto  to  have  been  contemplated  by  our  maritime  laws — the 
omission  to  stand  by  and  help  is  only  taken  as  an  evidence  of  negligence,  and  is  there- 
fore only  an  element  to  be  regarded  in  proceeding  by  civil  action,  ft  is  not  improbable 
that  some  alteration  in  this  respect  may  arise  in  the  new  Merchant  Shipping  Act  at 
present  before  Parliament. 

We  understand  [1873]  that  Capt.  Bedford  Pim,  R.N.,  Barrister-at-Law,  is  engaged 
upon  a  work  on  the  Lisw  of  Collisions^  at  Sea ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be 
characterized  by  that  thoroughness  which  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  works  of  that 
writer. 
COLLISIONS  [of  Ships],  Insurance  against  Loss  of  Life  by. —In  the  year  1846,  by 
the  passing  of  Lord  Campbell's  Act  [9  &  10  Vict.  c.  93],  owners  of  ships  became  more 
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directly  responsible  for  damages  ia  the  event  of  passengers  being  killed  on  board  their 
vessels  by  collision  or  otherwise.  This  risk  was  r^;arded  as  a  serious  one,  not  so  mocfa 
from  the  frequency  of  collisions,  as  from  the  liability  that  might  ensue  from  a  nnmber  of 
persons  being  killed  by  the  same  casualty. 

In  Liveipool,  from  which  port  laxge  numbers  of  passenger  steamers  run  to  various  parts 

of  the  U.K.  and  elsewhere,  the  subject  was  regarded  as  of  considerable  moment ;  but 

a  solution  was  propounded,  viz.  that  tie  risk  might  be  covered  by  means  of  ins.    Accordinglr 

the  Uverpool  and  London  Ins.  Co.  was  applied  ):o,  and  agreed  to  undertake  the  risk.     A 

•  very  simple  and  effective  form  of  policy  was  devised,  as  rollows : 

Whereas of ,  in  the  county  of ,  is  desirous  of  effecting  with  the Ins.  Co.  an  assa.  ia 

the  sum  of ,  against  the  risk  of  liability  for  the  death  of  any  person  or  persons  caused  within  oae 

year  from  the  date  hereof  by  collision  between  the  ^—  ship  or  vessel  called  the  ——^  vrhereai  the  said 

is  owner,  and  any^  other  ship  or  vessel  in  port  or  at  sea,  if  a  claim  for  compensation  for  sach  death 

shall  be  made,  and  paid  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  Act  of  Pari,  made  and  passed  in  the  9th  and  xoCh 
years  of  Queen  Victoria,  entitled,  "  An  Act  for  compensating  the  families  of  persons  killed  by 

accidents.      And  whereas  the  assured  has  paid  to  the  said  Co.  the  sum  of •,  as  uie  prem.  for  sach 

assu.,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged.  Now  this  policy  witnesseth,  that  in  consideiatioa 
of  the  premises,  it  is  hereby  declared  and  agreed  that  in  case  of  the  death  of  any  person  or  penoas 
causea  by  a  collision  between  the  said  ship  or  vessel  and  any  other  ship  or  vend,  which  shall  take 
place  in  port  or  at  sea  within  twelve  calendar  months  from  the  date  hereof,  and  compensation  dull 
oe  claimed  and  paid  under  the  said  Act  of  Pari.,  then  the  said  Co,  shall  pay  to  the  asstued  three- 
fourths  of  any  sum  or  sums  of  money  which  he  may  pay  in  satisfaction  of  such  claims,  not  exceediaf 

in  the  aggregate  the  sum  of  £ hereby  assured.    Provided  always^  that  no  such  claim  shall  be 

allowed  or  settled  by  the  assurea  without  the  consent  of  the  said  Co.  being  first  obtained.  Provided 
also,  that  the  proportion  of  claim  on  any  one  life  which  the  said  Co.  shall  be  liable  to  pay  diall  in  no 
case  and  under  no  circumstances  exceed  the  sum  of  £yxx>.    In  witness,  etc. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  rate  of  prem.  proposed  to  be  charged.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  advantages  offered  were  ever  made  muoi  use  of  practically. 

COLLISION^  OF  Ships,  Statistics  of.  —  In  1850  Mr.  Rucker,  Underwriter  to  the 
Lond.  Assu,  Corp.,  contributed  to  the  Assu,  Mag.  [vol.  i.  p.  60]  a  paper :  Maritinu 
Risks— Statement  of  Collisions^  extracted  from  Lloyd* s  List  /or  the  Years  1845  ^  '^9 
inelusive.  We  propose  to  defer  the  treatment  of  the  statistics  of  Collisions  until  our 
chap,  on  Maritime  Casualties,  under  which  head  interesting  details  will'be  furnished. 
We  will  only  add  here,  that  from  carefully  prepared  statistics,  compiled  in  the  U.S^y  for 
the  13  years  ending  1872,  and  embracing  collisions  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  number 
was  found  to  be  a^ut  13,000,  or  1000  p.  a. 

COLON  (properly  Kolon^  from  the  Greek,  signifying  ^uasi'hollow), — ^The  first  of  the  laige 
intestines,  commencing  at  the  caecum,  and  terminating  at  the  rectunL 

COLONIAL  Assurance  Corporation  Lim.,  founded  in  1867,  with  an  authorized  cap.  of 
;f  100,000,  in  50,000  shares  of  £2,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  into  Gt  Brit,  acd 
ultimately  into  the  Brit.  Colonies,  the  principle  of  life  and  accident  ins.  combined.  A  very 
small  extra  prem.  secures  the  benefit  of  the  combined  pol.  Hence,  a  person  ins.  for 
;£'5oo  in  the  event  of  death  leaves  to  his  representatives  that  amount,  as  in  any  other  life 
office  ;  but  in  the  event  of  a  non-fatal  injury  from  accident,  he  will  receive,  either  a  specific 
cash  payment,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  injury,  or  £^  p.  week  during  the  period  of 
his  disabilitv  within  the  conditions  of  the  pol.  This  provision  may  enable  a  pol.  to  be 
kept  up,  which,  under  other  circumstances,  firom  loss  oC  income  on  the  part  of  the 
insured,  might  lapse.  The  introduction  of  a  system  of  ins.  so  obvious  in  its  advantages 
has  taken  alike  time  and  money  to  accomplish ;  but  it  has  at  lei^;th  taken  firm  root.  In 
other  respects  the  Corp.  has  had  to  share  the  fate  of  all  young  life  offices,  and  its  progress 
has  consequently  been  slow.  But  it  is  now  firmly  establish^. 
The  prospectus  says : 

Sag^acious  men  of  business  have  discovered  in  L.  assu.  a  means  of  accomnlatinf  wealth  with  greater 
ease  and  certainty  than  by  siny  other  known  process.  Hence  nearly  all  the  banlers,  merchants,  and 
brokers  of  Lond.  and  other  important  cities  have  their  lives  heavily  assured. 

If  a  man  desires  to  leave  to  his  family  or  connexions  ^zo,ooo,  or  ;^5oo<>>  or  j^iooo,  or  even  a  less 
sum,  he  may,  ifke  livesy  do  so  by  means  of  ann.  or  more  frequent  investment  ofhis  savings,  at  int^ 
although  he  may  have  some  difficulty  in  finding  a  safe  and  proouctive  medium  %at  continuous  small  sums. 

L.  assu.  affords  the  means  of  securing  to  family  or  friends  all  that  is  desixed  to  be  left.  Death  does 
not  interfere  with  the  result ;  it  only  fetcilitates  tts  fulfilment.  Thus,  if  ^^5000  were  desired  to  be  left, 
and  only  one  prem.  had  been  paid,  the  j^sooo  would  be  forthcoming.  The  failure  of  investments  does 
not  apply.  Respectable  L.  offices  always  fulfil  their  engagements.  A.  combination  of  two  principles 
enables  these  thmgs  to  be  done— the  doctrine  of  Average  and  the  Accumulation  of  Int. 

The  doctrine  of  avera^  renders  it  immaterial  to  the  assu.  office  which  individual  of  a  number  dies. 
In  the  aggregate  they  will  live  long  enough  to  make  the  transaction  pay  the  office. 

The  accumulation  of  int.  few,  except  keen  business  men,  understand.  £^  paid  down  and  invested 
at^v^p.c.  compound  int.  will,  in  one  hundred  years,  produce  jfzooo;  and  of  course  corresponding 
results  tor  shorter  periods. 

The  general  conditions  of  the  office  are  liberal ;  and  there  are  some  "special  features." 
Thus: 

z.  That  at  the  end  of  every  third  year  there  is  invested  in  Gov.  securities  the  office  surrender  value 
of  all  the  pels,  entitled  to  participate  in  profits  which  have  been  in  force  for  three  years  or  npvruds. 
3.  Certificates  are  issued  to  every  parti,  pol. -holder  at  such  triennial  periods,  informing  him  of  the  par 
value  of  the  stock  to  which  he  is  entitled  at  that  date  on  the  surrender  of  his  pol.  3.  On  the  back  of 
each  parti,  pol.  is  indorsed  a  form  of  receipt,  which,  being  properly  filled  up  and  signed  by  the  pol.> 
holder,  will,  on  presentation  to  the  office,  secure  to  him  a  transfer  of  the  proper  amoont  of  stock  to 
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Age  next 
Birthday. 

Pol.  ;^X00. 

Pol  ;^250. 

Pol.  j^soo. 

Pol.  jfxooo. 

£  ''  ^. 

£s,  d. 

;f   X.    d. 

;^X.    d 

i8 

2     2   II 

5*4 

9  16    7 

19     9     2 

20 

^     i     7 

2    8  10 

566 

10    4  II 

20    5  10 

22     8     4 

25 

5  17    I 

II    6    2 

30 

2   14     2 

6  10    5 

12  12  10 

25     I    8 

35 

3    0  II 

7    7    4 
890 

14    6    7 

28    9    2 

40 

3    9    7 

16    9  II 

32  ij  10 

38    8    4 

45 

4    0  10 

9  17    1 

'  19    6    2 

50 

4  15    8 

II  14    2 

23    0    4     45  16    8 
28    7  II      56  10    9 

55 

5  18    2 

14    9    I 

which  he  may  be  entitled  in  consequence  of  the  tnrzeDder  of  his  pol.  to  the  ofi&ce.    4.  Where  pol.- 

holders  are  resident  abroad,  the 

office  will  sell  for  him  the  stock 

to  which  he  maybe  entitled,  and 

remit  to  him  tne  proceeds,  less 

the  necessary  expenses,  if  ne  so 

desire  it. 

The  annexed  T.  gives  ex- 
amples of  the  ann.  prems.  for 
non-par.  life  and  accident 
pol.  combined : 

The  parti,  scale  is  some- 
thing higher. 

The  Co.  was  founded  by 
the  present  writer.  Its  Gen. 
Manager  is  Mr.  Philip 
Sayle ;  its  Actuary  Mr.  £• 
Tustican. 
COLONIAL  Fire  Insurances. —In  1810,  by  50  Geo.  III.  c.  35,  permission  was  given 
to  any  person  resident  in  Gt.  Britain  to  insure  houses  and  property  m  any  of  the  Islands, 
Settlements,  and  Territories  of  His  Majesty,  including  the  West  Indies  and  elsewhere 
beyond  the  seas,  against  lass  byfire^  without  any  license.  But  the  stamp  and  per-centage 
duties  payable  were  to  be  the  same  as  in  England.  Ins.  oi  foreign  property,  as  distin- 
guished from  colonial,  was  exempt  from  per-centage  duty,  but  liable  to  stamp  duty  on 
pol.  This  is  the  first  mention  made  in  our  statutes  of  Ins.  in  the  Colonies ;  although 
we  presume  such  ins.  had  long  been  effected. 

In  181 5,  by  55  Geo.  III.  c.  184,  the  stamp  on  colonial  policies  was  increased  to  2s,  Sd,; 
and  the  per-centage  duty  to  $s.  per  jf  100  ins.  This  per-centage  duty  was  just  twice 
the  amount  then  payable  on  home  ins.  Whatever  the  intention  of  the  measure  may  have 
been,  its  effect  was  to^encourage  the  founding  of  F.  ins.  offices  in  the  colonies.  [Fire 
Ins.,  Duty  on.] 
COLONIAL,  Foreign,  and  General  Assu.  Co.  for  Fire,  Life,  and  Marine. — A  Co. 
under  this  title  was  projected  in  1845  by  Mr.  Peter  Lund  Simmonds,  who  was  to  be  its 
Man.  Director.  The  proposed  cap.  was  jf  i,ooo^ooc^  in  40,000  shares  of  £2$,  The  pre- 
.   Kminary  prospectus  said  : 

Our  vast  and  widely-extended  colonial  possessions,  daily  becoming  more  and  more  densely  populated 
by  emigrants,  are  for  the  most  part  shut  out  firom  the  benefit  ot  assu.,  where  such  a  provision  is 
essentially^  requisite  for  the  safe^  of  the  stock,  and  the  protection  of  families,  frequently  left  unpro- 
vided for,  in  a  strange  land,  by  tne  death  of  friends  or  relatives. 

The  Colonies  have  from  time  to  time  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  banks,  railroad  cos.,  etc.,  etc.,  bnt  as  yet 
have  possessed  only  in  a  very  limited  and  imperfect  degree  any  provident  inst.  adapted  to  ins.  for  F. 
andE.  .  .  .  Somefewof  our  older-settled  colonies  have  their  local  assu.  offices,  conducted  for  the 
most  part  on  the  mut.  principle ;  but  from  their  being  estab.  on  a  very  limited  basis,  with  circum- 
scribed cap.  and  small  experience,  any  great  calamity,  such  as  an  extensive  fire  or  a  sickly  season, 
nsually  entails  ruin  on  the  office.    ... 

One  or  two  Lend,  offices,  with  sn»ll  cap.,  .  .  .  have  recently  estab.  a  few  agencies  in  Canada, 
India,  and  Australia ;  but  they  have  founded  their  rates  of  prem*  upon  the  returns  of  mort.  among  the 
Brit,  and  Indian  troops  on  foreign  service — a  very  unsatisfactory  source  of  computation  as  regards 
civilians  and  colonists  generally,  whose  habits  ana  occupations  are  essentially  different.  These  offices 
resorted  doubtless  to  such  imperfect  and  defective  sources  of  calculation,  because  no  others  were 
within  Uieir  reach ;  but  from  a  careful  investigation  at  the  Colonial  Office  of  voluminous  returns  of  the 
progress  of  pop.,  and  others,  procured  with  ^preat  labour  from  local  agents,  of  the  deaths  in  each  colony 
tor  a  series  of  years,  as  furnished  by  the  parish  regis.,  by  consulting  the  best  authorities  as  to  climate, 
and  making  due  allowance  for  the  progressive  improvement  effectM  by  drainage,  extended  cultivation, 
etc.,  tables  of  mort.  have  been  framed  tor  each  of  our  four  distant  dependencies,  and  the  decrement 
of  human  life  so  precisely  ascertained,  that  much  lower  rates  can  oe  taken  with  safety  than  have 
heretofore  been  charged.    ... 

The  dwellings,  warehouses,  and  buildings  in  the  Colonies  are  for  the  most  part  constructed  of  less 
substantial  materials  than  those  in  the  older  countries ;  and  the  stores  are  generally  stocked  with 
valuable  goods  :  yet  no  means  of  indemnification  are  at  present  afforded  to  owners  of  property  of  this 
kind  against  the  ravage  of  fire.  The  present  difficulty  and  expense  of  effecting  ins.  undouDtedly  deter 
many  from  availing  themselves  of  the  means  of  protection,  who  would  otherwise  gladly  do  so. 

In  1846  the  Co.  was  founded  under  the  title  of  the  Colonial  and  General,  Mr.  Sim- 
monds became  its  Man.  ;  Mr.  Colin  T.  Campbell  was  the  Sec.  In  1847  the  bus.  and  con- 
nexions of  the  Co.  were  transferred  to  the  Standard. 
COLONIAL  Life  Assu.  Co.,  founded  in  Edinburgh  in  1846,  with  a  cap.  of  ;f  500,000,  in 
10,000  shares  of  ;f  50  [afterwards  increased  to  jf'i, 000,000,  in  shares  of  same  denomination]. 
The  estab.  of  this  Co.  forms  an  epoch  in  the  hist,  of  Life  Ins.  On  this  point  we  shall 
speak  more  particularly  under  Foreign  Residence.  The  founder  of  the  Co.  was  Mr. 
W.  T.  Thomson,,  whose  name  is  known  wherever  the  blessings  of  L.  ins.  have  become 
understood ;  and  he  has  placed  on  record  some  account  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
its  estab. 

In  1845,  during  the  progress  of  an  investigation  of  the  af&irs  of  the  Standard  L.,  it 
appeared  clear  to  its  Act.  [Mr.  Thomson],  ''that  the  extra  rates  demanded  by  offices  in 
general  for  foreign  residence  were  very  much  beyond  what  was  requisite  to  protect  them 
from  the  extra  nsk  incurred ;  and  that  the  terms  and  conditions  of^  assu.  were  not  suited 
to  such  transactions — keeping  in  view  more  particularly  the  increased  facilities  afforded 
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for  travelling  abroad,  and  the  constant  inducements  to  foreign  residencei  arising  fiom  the 
pursuit  of  bus.  or  pleasure."  This  conviction  became  more  settled  the  further^e  subject 
was  pursued  ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  institute  an  inquiry  as  to  the  possibility  of  procuring 
sound  data  on  which  to  found  more  correct  rates  for  foreign  residence. 

This  inquiry  was  entered  upon  by  Mr.  Thomson.  He  brought  together  all  accessible 
information  as  to  the  value  of  life  in  Brit.  N.  America,  the  West  Indies,  East  Indies, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Australia,  and  other  places  abroad.  His  report  embraced  not 
merely  statistical  facts  and  figures,  but  the  opmion  of  the  most  eminent  medical  men  in 
those  countries  was  sought  and  obtained.  Many  of  these  gentlemen  had  spent  the  greater 
part  of  their  lives  in  the  particular  climates  under  consideration.  The  result  of  a  consider- 
ation of  the  able  report  of  Mr.  Thomson  was  a  resolution  to  found  the  Colonial ;  and 
steps  were  taken  to  that  end  early  in  the  following  year.  [The  name  orig.  proposed  for 
the  Co.  was  the  Colonial  Standard;  and  every  shareholder  in  the  Standard  was  allowed 
to  subs,  for  one  share  in  the  new  Cok  in  respect  of  each  five  held  in  the  StandardJ] 

The  '*  Contract  of  Copartnery"  was  dated  14th  Oct,  1846,  and  set  forth  that  the  Ca 
was  estab.  for  the  purposes  following,  or  any  of  them  : — ^To  make  or  effect  assu.  on  the 
lives  of  parties  proceeding  or  having  the  intention  of  proceeding  to  or  remaining  in 
India,,  or  the  Colonies,  or  to  other  places  beyond  Gt  Brit,  and  Ireland,  and  on  the  lives 
of  military  or  naval  officers  or  seafaring  persons,  or  on  the  lives  of  persons  residing  in 
Gt.  Brit.,  but  in  connexion  with  whose  lives  any  special  contract  should  be  entered  into  xmtk 
reference  to  residence  abroad ;  and  to  grant  and  sell  annu.,  either  for  lives  or  otherwise, 
and  on  survivorship ;  and  to  purchase  annu. ;  to  grant  endow,  for  children  and  other 
persons ;  and  to  receive  investments  of  money  for  accumulation  ;  to  purchase  contingent 
rights,  whether  of  rev.  remainder,  annu.,  life  pol.,  or  otherwise ;  and  generally  to  enter 
into  any  transaction  depending  upon  the  contingency  of  life,  and  ail  other  transactions  in 
use  to  be  entered  into  by  L.  assu.  cos.,  including. re- insurance.    The  orig.  prosp.  said : 

The  practice  of  L.  ins.  in  any  country  indicates  a  state  of  society  where  high  moral  feeling  and 
commercial  confidence  exist ;  and  its  progress  in  Gt.  Brit,  is  a  marked  feature  in  the  nabooal 
character.  ...  In  England,  .  .  L.  assu.  has  become  a>  eeneral  nzactice,  an  understood  dnty, 
and  an  essential  portion  of  eveiy  monetanr  contract.  .  .  .  Want  of  statistical  information  as  to 
the  value  of  human  life  has  no  doubt  retanxed  the  adoption  of  the  system  in  many  countries  where  its 
aid  or  protection  would  be  eagerly  sought,  if  well-founded  inst.  were  provided  for  its  practice :  bat  the 
time  has  now  arrived  when  increased  knowledge  enables  its  benefits  to  be  extended  with  safety  to  many 
other  parts  of  the  wosid,.  where  hitherto  it  has  been  unknown,  or  at  least  unpractised,  except  under 
great  disadvantages,  by  a  distant  and  tardy  correspondence  and  at  great  expense.  In  France, 
Germany,  and  other  European  countries,  L.  assu.  has  made  some  progress ;  but  beyond  the  limits  of 
Europe  the  practice  is  very  limited. 

In  the  Bnt.  Colonies  there  is  a  general  anxiety  for  the  introduction  of  such  institutions,  of  which  at 
present  they  are  almost  entirely  destitute.  In  one  or  two  instances  small  schemes  have  been  com- 
menced for  the  purpose  of  L.  assu.  These,  however,  are  local,  and  consequently  limited  in  their 
operations ;  not  cMitaming  sufficient  numbers  to  give  a  proper  average  of  life,  and  oeing^  conducted 
with  comparatively  great  expense. 

In  India  L.  assu.  offices  exist,  but  there  is  still  a  wide  field  open  to  an  inst.  founded  on  the  most 
recent  experience,  conducted  with  liberality,  and  affording  those  mcilities  which  well-constituted  L. 
assu.  inst.  in  Gt.  Brit,  now  adopt. 

The  Colonial  L.  Assu.  Co.  ha*  been  estab,  for  the  Purpose  of  extending  to  the  Colonies  of  Gt. 
Brit,  and  to  India^  the  full  benefit  of  L.  aesu. ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  giving  increased faetlUiee  te 
persons  visiting  or  residing  in  foreign  countries. 

With  a  view  to  facilitate  the  operations  of  the  Co.,  branches  or  agencies  were  estah.  in 
the  East  Indies  and  Ceylon ;  in  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia ;  in  the  West 
Indies,  Cape  Colony,  and  Australia. 

Hoarding  the  prems.  to  be  charged  we  are.told  : 

The  rates  which  the  Co.  have  adopted  have  been  formed  on  the  most  cornet  obs.  which  exist  au  to 
the  value  of  life ;  and  the  directors  have  to  acknowledge,  among  other  sources,  the  valuable  aid  which 
they  have  received  from  the  Pari.  Reports  prepared  by  Col.  Tulloch,  in  regard  to  the  mort.  amonr 
Brit,  troops  in  the  Colonies  of  Gt.  Brit. ;  and  the  important  assistance  in  their  proce<»dings  affbrdea 
by  Henry  Marshall,  Esq.,  Deputy  Inspector-Gen.  of  Amy  Hospitals,  and  medical  adviser  of  the  Co. 

The  arrangement  of  the  countries  in  which  the  Co.  undertook  the  risk  of  residence 
into  classes,  with  corresponding  rates  of  prem.  and  conditions  for  each  class,  was  ex* 
ceedingly  clear  and  comprehensive.  This  part  of  the  prosp.  will  be  dealt  with  under 
head  of  Foreign  Residence. 

The  conditions  regarding  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  were  very  liberaL  These  wiU 
be  spoken  of  under  Military  Service  and  Naval  Service  respectively.  Then  under 
title  of  ''Protective  Insurances"  wAo/^-w^r/c/  licenses  were  issued.    [Whole  World  Ins.] 

Among  the  orig.  shareholders  of  the  Co.  were  some  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  leading 
merchants  of  Scotland.  The  Co.  also  had  the  support  of  several  of  the  Scotch  L.  offices 
not  undertaking  direct  foreign  bus. ;  but  its.  chief  strength  lay  undoubtedly  in  its  intimate 
relations  with  the  Standard  L. 

The  report  presented  at  the  fifth  ann.  gen.  meeting,,  held  in  1 851,  said : — "The  rate  of 
mort ,  making  all  allowances,  has  thus  been  considerably  under  i  p.c. — a  resuU  which,  in 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  could  scarcely  have  been  looked  for  in  a  class 
embracing  Brit,  lives  only." 

In  1852  the  Co.  absorbed  the  bus.  of  the  East  of  Scotland^  founded  1845. 

In  1854,  or  earlier,  it  commenced  bus.  in  the  U.S.,  and  continued  the  same  down  to 
i86i,  when  the  affairs  of  the  agency  were  closed. 
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In  1854  the  period  arrived  for  making  the  first  investigation  in  the  affairs  of  the  Co., 
with  a  view  to  the  ascertainment  and  division  of  surplus.  The  report  of  the  Act.,  Mr. 
Thomson,  on  that  occasion,  is  full  of  interest.  The  Co.,  we  are  told,  was  received  from 
the  first  in  every  colony  with  the  promise  of  bus.,  and  the  "support  of  the  highest 
authorities  was  accorded  to  it.**    The  following  T.  shows  the  pr<^Tess  of  the  bus. : 


Yean. 

Pol.  issued. 

Insttxing. 

Pol.  in 
Force. 

Deaths. 

Claims  in 
each  year. 

^^l 

113 

;fl02,274 

112 

0 

£    0 

1848 

215 

160,502 

307 

2 

870 

1849 

205 

129,938 

473 

6 

3449 

1850 

241 

162,492 

635 

3 

2699 

1851 

274 

184,408 

10I9 

7 

4699 

1852 

319 

205,111 

7 

324s 

1853 

478 

256,311 

H74 

12 

6649 

1854 

523 

308,36:5 

1854 

21 

1 1299 

The  ins.  in  force  on  25th  May,  1854,  amounted  to  ;f  1,261,517. 

The  next  T.  shows  us  the  places  or  parts  of  the  world  in  which  the  ins.  had  been 
effected : 

Sums  Ins.  Ann.  Prems. 

Gt.  Brit,  (chiefly  on  lives  of  persons  going  abroad)    ;£'495,28o  ...      ;fi8,03i 

North  America 351,404  ...          10,652 

West  Indies  263,851  ...          15,616 

East  Indies,  including  Ceylon,  China,  Penang,  and  Manilla        I3i>579  •••             6251 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Mauritius  [agencies  more  recently  J       ,  ^  ^^^  ^ ,  ^ 

^blUhed]  ...C ..„, {      '*399  ...              7" 

The  report  contained  some  other  interesting  and  instructive  details.  Then  we  are  told : 

Alter  the  Co.  was  estab.,  various  local  offices  arose  in  the  Colonies  from  time  to  time,  brought  into 
existence  chiefly  by  the  example  of  the  Colonial;  and  the  directors  were  well  pleased  to  find  that  the 
provident  spirit  they  had  endeavoured  to  create  had  been  fully  aroused,  and  showed  every  prospect  of 
Deinff  widely  responded  to.  They  did  not  dread  the  opposition  of  these  cos.,  however,  satisfied  that  a 
wholesome^  rivalry  was  beneficial ;  and  so  it  has  proved— for  this  Co.  has  been  most  completely 
successful  in  those  places  where  the  opi>08ition  arose.  In  some  instances,  native  institutions  were 
found  to  exist  when  the  Co.  extended  their  bus.  to  particular  localities ;  one  of  these  in  the  W.  Indies 
handed  over  its  affairs  to  the  Colonial;  others  still  exist,  and  one  of  them,  the  Jamaica  Mutual^ 
although  on  a  comparativelv  small  scale,  has  given  very  satisfactory  results,  and  promises^  with 
continued  prudence,  to  do  well.  But  the  Colonial  did  not  and  does  not  find  that  these  local  cos.  m  any 
degree  retard  its  progress — on  the  contrary,  as  said  before,  they  tend  to  keep  alive  prudent  and 
provident  thoughts  m  men's  minds  ;  while,  even  as  rivals,  their  respective  interests  do  not  clash  to  any 
extent.  The  local  offices  suit  those  who  have  no  prospect  of  leaving  the  locality  in  which  the  co.  is 
estab.,— persons  who  can  watch  the  management  of  tne  inst.,  and  probably  take  part  in  it ;  but  the 
Colonial  is  on  a  wider  basis :  it  is  managed  by  persons  who  have  been  for  years  in  the  daily 

{>ractice  of  transacting  L.  assu.  bus.  on  a  large  scale;   its  investments  are  not  confined  to  the 
ocality,  island,  or  colony  in  which  the  Co.  subsists,  but  are  made  partly  in  the  Colonies,  and  partly 
in  Gt.  Brit. 

The  valuation  of  the  risks  of  the  Co.  was  based  upon  (i)  the  English  Mort.  T.  ; 
(2)  the  data  of  Messrs.  Dodwell  and  Miles  in  regard  to  the  army  in  India;  and  (3)  on  the 
T.  adjusted  with  reference  to  the  particular  risks  as  derived  from  the  information  in  the 
hands  of  the  Co.  The  rate  of  int.  assumed  was  3  p.c,  except  in  some  exceptional  cases. 
A  divisible  surplus  of  ;f  5 1,000  appeared,  of  which  about  one-half  was  distributed  to  the 
pol. -holders,  yielding  a  rev.  bonus  of  2  p.c.  p. a.  A  new  issue  of  ;£'^oo,ooo  cap.  took 
place  after  this  investigation,  at  a  prem.  of  30^.  p.  share.  The  prem.  mcome  of  the  Co. 
was  at  this  date  ;f5 1,263.    ^^s  invested  funds  reached  ;£'i72,539. 

A  reduction  in  the  rates  of  prem.  for  certain  classes  of  the  Co.'s  bus.  was  made  soon 
after  this  investigation,  some  ol  the  results  of  which  will  be  spoken  of  under  date  1859. 

In  1855  the  Co.  obtained  a  special  Act — 18  &  19  Vict.  cap.  cxxv. — An  Act  for 
Incorp.  the  "  Colonial  L.  Assu.  Co,  ;  for  enabling  the  said  Co,  to  sue  and  be  sued^  to  tcAe 
and  hold  property  ;  and  for  other  purposes  relating  to  the  said  Co,  The  Co.  was  incorp. 
"  with  perpetual  succession  and  a  common  seal  ** ;  but  the  liability  of  the  Co.  and  share- 
holders to  continue.  The  pol.  already  issued  to  remain  effectual.  The  head  office  of  the 
Co.  to  be  in  the  City  of  Edinburgh.  The  Co.  having  now  ceased  to  cany  on  bus.  as  a 
distinct  Corp.,  it  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the  provisions  of  the  Act  in  mrther  detail ; 
but  there  was  contained  a  clause  regarding  amalgamation  sufficiently  important  to  be 
perpetuated : 

XXV.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  directors  (three-fonrths  of  their  number  agreeing  and  concurring)  at 
any  time  to  undertake,  on  behalf  of  the  Co.,  the  parent  of  the  sums  and  annu.  respectively  assured 
and  granted  by  any  assu.  co.  or  so.  desirous  of  oeing  dissolved  or  of  relinquishing  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  their  bus.;  and  to  purchase  the  bus.  of  any  such  co.  or  so.,  and  to  make  such  contracts  and 
arrangements  with  any  such  co.  or  so.  for  enabling^  the  directors  to  complete  such  undertaking,  and  to 
exonerate  the  co.  or  so.  so  dissolved  or  relinquishing  bus.  from  all  further  liability  in  respect  of  the 
sums  and  annu.  which  the  directors,  on  behalfof  the  Co.,  mav  have  undertaken  to  pay :  and  to  obtain 
from  any  such  co.  or  so.  a  transfer  to  the  Co.  of  so  much  of  the  funds  or  property  and  bus.  of  such  co. 
or  so.  as  the  directors  shall  think  fit. 
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The  provisions  of  the  Cos.  Clanses  Coiisolidation  (Scotland)  Act,  1845,  were 
into  this  Act. 

In  1859  a  second  investigation  for  surplus  took  place.    The  progress  of  the 
resources  of  the  Co.  during  this  quinquennium  were  as  follow : 


bos.  and 


Yeara 

Amounta 

ending 

proposed  for 

May  25, 

Axsu. 

'^55 

;f372,665 

1856 

413,572 

1857 
1858 

357.590 

367,489 

1859 

438,900 

Policies 
issned. 

Amount  of 
NewAsstt. 

Ann.  Revenne. 

Accumolated 
Fund. 

Claims  bv 
Death. 

524 

465 
470 

557 

;f3i9,37i 
339,623 

304,190 
316,809 
347,006 

84,801 

92,519 
100,904 

/;i92,323 
223,790 

258*453 
298,332 
342,354 

;^I8.384 
18,279 

17,892 

30,923 
26.184 

The  claims  of  1858  included  £jyx>  in  consequence  of  the  Indian  MuUniex,  The 
report  of  the  Act  says  : 

In  these  five  years  the  stability  of  the  Co.  has  been  tried  by  a  combination  of  events  w^  calculated 
to  test  it5  principles.  We  had  the  Crimean  war  in  1854  ^i>d  1855.  which  exposed  many  connected  with 
the  Co.  to  increased  risk ;  the  Indian  mutinies  in  1857-8.  Cholera  and  yellow  fever  visited  varioes 
places  where  the  Co.  had  extended  their  bus. ;  while  the  commercial  <ufficalties  of  1857  militated 
against  the  extension  of  bus.  But  through  all  these  the  Co.  has  passed  unharmed,  with  a  repatatkm 
increased  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  T.  emploved  in  the  valuation  were  the  same,  *'with  trifling  exceptionsi  founded  on 
add.  experience/*  as  in  1 854.    The  divisible  surplus  amounted  to  ;£'66yOi7. 

The  sum  of  ;f  34,5 18  was  applied  to  a  rev.  bonus  at  the  rate  of  i}  p.c.  p.a.  on  the  suns 
ins.     The  report  said  hereon  : 


When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  Co.  have  since  185^  reduced  theirrates  of  prem.  f9r  various  da 

ofassu.,  the  difference  is  easily  explained ;  and  the  Act.  has  proved  to  the  Directors,  bjyacaxefiil 
investigation,  that  these  deductions  amount  to  no  less  a  sum  than  j^xopooo— 411  amount  which,  had  it 
been  received,  would  have  authorised  the  declaration  of  the  bonus  at  the  higher  rate. 

It  was  stated  that  an  investi^ion  was  in  progress  r^arding  the  results  of  each  class  of 
risks  undertaken  by  the  Co.  The  ann.  income  of  the  Co.  was  reported  to  be  ;£'iooi,904 ; 
the  accumulated  fund  ;£^342,354. 

In  i860  the  Co.  introduced  the  system  of  ''  unconditional  assurance,"  of  which  we 
shall  speak  under  Life  Ins.,  Improvements  in. 

In  1864  the  third  investigation  for  surplus  took  place.  The  progress  of  the  bos.  and 
resources  of  the  Co.  during  tl^t  quinquennium  were  shown  to  be  as  follows  : 


Years 

ending 
May  25, 

Amounts 

proposed  for 

Assu. 

Policies 
issued. 

Amount  of 
New  Asso. 

Ann.  Revenue. 

Accumulated 
Fund. 

Claims 
byOeatli. 

i860 
1861 
1862 
1863 

1864 

;f  466, 705 

559,165 
568,430 
531,267 
606,744 

587 

^^ 

825 

880 

;f  357, 746 
429,175 
439,565 
428*742 
501,261 

£  108,938 

"9,353 
126,719 

133,775 
144,824 

;^  378,057 
412,016 

449,767 
481,690 

555,753 

jf35,7i5 

35.689 
51,441 
58,925 
63.3" 

The  surplus  shown  amounted  to  ;f  73, 147  ;  of  which  it  was  resolved  to  distribnte 
;f63,i47 — ^viz.  ;fS3,022  to  pol. -holders,  yielding  a  bonus  of  £\  lox.  p.c.  p. a.  on  the 
sums  insured  ;  and  £\o^  125  to  the  shareholders.  The  remaining  ;f  lo^ooo  was  carried 
to  a  guarantee  fund. 

The  localities  from  which  the  bus.  of  the  Co.  had  been  obtained  from  the  commence- 
ment were  given,  as  follows  : 
Gt.  Brit,  including  persons  going  abroad  or  having  the  prospect  of 

foreign  residence.       ... 
British  North  America    ... 


West  Indies         

East  Indies  

Ceylon 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Mauritius      

Australia  and  New  Zealand  (branches  newly  opened) 

Other  places 

Business  of  an  office  transferred  to  C<{7/<'ffAz/ 

Total  bus.  transacted,  but  a  good  deal  of  which  had  run  off 


;Ci,983,04O 
1,256^  241 
794,189 

499,546 
279, 108 
313,100 

84,099 
8.800 

"7,748 
;f  5,335,87s  . 


The  Report  said  the  directors  had  frequently  been  urged  to  reduce  their  rates  fcM* 
various  climates,  and  they  had  given  these  appeals  their  most  serious  consideration  ; 
'*  but  after  weighing  well  the  arguments  brought  forward,  and  studying  with  much  care 
the  results  of  their  own  mort.,  they  have  come  to  die  conclusion  that  £ey  have  not  snf- 


\ 
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ficient  data  to  authorize  their  making  the  proposed  reduction."    The  directors  add,  with 
characteristic  frankness : 

There  is  no  doubt  that  other  offices  are  transacting  bos.  at  lower  prems.  in  many  places,  and  prove 
formidable  rivals  to  the  Co.;  but  that  is  not  an  argument,  taken  by  itself,  which  nas  anv  influence 
with  your  directors,  as  they  are  satisfied  that  the  Col^ial  rates,  as  £ax  as  present  reliable  knowledge 
extends,  are  fair  and  equitable.  But  as  soon  as  they  are  satisfied,  by  the  result  of  sound  obs.,  that  these 
rates  are  unduly  in  excess,  they  will  promptly  give  the  assured  the  benefit.  Small  inst.  making  large 
rates  of  int.  on  comparatively  small  sums,  locally  invested,  and  restricting  their  operations  to  a  narrow 
circle,  may  transact  bus.  on  lower  rates,  trusting  to  the  fortunate  continuance  of  such  results  during 
the  lives  of  the  assured;  but  with  these  inst.  the  directors  do  not  place  themselves  in  competition. 
They  have  their  local  advantages,  and  may  be  preferred  by  those  more  especially  who  can  take  part  in 
their  management  and  watch  over  their  local  proceedings.  But  in  the  case  of  one  who  looks  forward 
with  prudent  anxiety  to  the  future,  lone  deferred  as  the  lifetime  of  an  individual  may  be,  the  Colonial 
seeks  a  preference,  as  standing  on  a  wide  basis  :  their  character  and  position  being  as  well  known  and 
recognized  in  every  Brit.  Colony  as  in  £din.,  Lond.,  or  Dublin. 

On  the  founding  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Ins.  Co.  in  1864,  this  Co.  took  steps  to 
restrain  that  Co.  from  using  the  second  portion  of  its  name,  but  without  success. 

As  a  proof  of  the  careful  attention  bestowed  upon  the  orig.  scheme  of  the  Co.,  it  may 
be  stated  that  no  material  change  was  found  to  be  necessary  during  a  period  of  nearly 
20  years  of  practical  working.  The  rates  in  certain  classes,  as  already  stated,  were 
modified ;  but  in  other  respects  the  project  was  well  matured  from  the  b^inning. 

In  1865  the  peculiar  relations  in  which  this  Co.  stood  in  regard  to  the  Standard  Co. 
became  the  subject  of  consideration.  The  Colonial,  as  we  have  seen,  owed  its  existence 
to  the  Standard,  The  directors  were  in  part  the  same  ;  the  Man.  and  Act.  was  the  same. 
The  Standard  had  aided  the  younger  Co.  in  forming  its  colonial  connexions ;  but,  as  a 
penalty,  had  been  shut  out  fiom  colonial  bus.  itself.  The  Colonial,  on  the  other  hand, 
nad  cultivated  some  home  bus. ;  and  in  that  sense  had  become  a  competitor  of  the 
Standard,  Elements  of  antagonism  had  thus,  as  a  necessity  of  the  situation,  become 
invoked.  They  might  grow  wider ;  there  was  a  prospect  that  they  would.  The  manage- 
ment surveyed  the  position  of  matters  fully  and  fairly,  and  a  conclusion  was  formed  that  a 
fusion  of  interests  was  the  most  practical  solution  of  the  entire  questions  involved.  'Hie 
shareholders  of  the  respective  cos.  had  a  comprehensive  "memorandum''  addressed  to 
them.  That  addressed  to  the  proprietors  of  Uiis  Co.  bears  date  April,  1865.  It  would 
appear  that  the  proprietors  concurred  in  the  views  set  forth  by  the  Man. ;  and  accordingly  an 
amalg.  of  the  two  Cos.  was  arranged,  upon  the  basis  of  one  share  in  the  Standardl[i&n!g 
exchanged  for  each  four  in  the  Colonial ;  and  so  these  two  flourishing  institutions  became 
one — ^to  the  advantage,  as  it  appears,  of  all  concerned.  The  arrangements  were  not  finally 
completed  until  1866. 

We  may  add  that  the  bus.  of  the  Co.  is  carried  on  as  a  separate  branch  of  the 
Standard  bus.,  and  upon  the  original  basis  of  1846.  [Standard  Life.] 
COLONIAL  Life  Assu.  Co.,  Mortality  Experience  of. — Interesting  T.  of  the  Mort. 
Experience  of  the  Colonial  were  some  years  since  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  the  internal 
working  of  the  office.  These  have  never  been  pub.,  but  we  believe  their  results  have  been 
open  to  all  other  offices  which  cared  to  pront  by  them.  Some  few  interesting  facts 
regarding  the  early  mort.  experience  of  the  Co.  are  contained  in  the  preceding  art. 

At  the  bonus  meeting,  1864,  among  the  statements  submitted  by  the  Act.  were — 

1.  The  mort.  of  the  Co.  during  the  5  years  from  25th  May,  1859,  to  same  date,  1864. 

2.  The  mort  of  the  Co.  during  the  previous  5  years  1854-9.     3.  The  mort.  of  the  Co. 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  Co.'s  existence — from  Aug.  1846,  to  25th  May,  1864. 

Again,  each  of  these  was  submitted  in  a  tabular  form,  and  showed  the  actual  results 
as  compared  with  the  original  calculations  :  while  other  tables  of  mort  were  appended  to 
illustrate  still  further  the  results  of  the  Co.'s  operations. 

The  report  of  the  directois  contained  this  important  passage : 

It  would  be  premature  to  pub.  these  curious  and  instructive  results,  as  the  directors  are  anxious 
to  add  to  their  experience  before  giving  them  to  the  world ;  but  it  may  be  stated  that  the  proportion 
which  the  actual  number  of  deaths  bore  to  the  expected  number  had  increased  very  considerably 
during  the  period  of  five  years  from  1859  to  1864,  beyond  that  exhibited  during  the  period  of  13  years 
from  1846  to  1859,  in  Gt.  Brit.,  in  America,  in  the  East  Indies  (civil  life),  in  Ceylon,  and  in  ue  W. 
Indies — showing  that  the  mort.  increases  relativelv  in  a  greater  de^^ree  as  the  Co.  advances  in  age- 
that  is  to  say,  the  mort.  among  lives  which  have  been  connected  with  the  Co.  for  10,  j$^  or  20  years, 
will  be  increasingly  greater  than  among  lives  of  the  same  age  in  the  first  five  years  of  their  connexion 
with  the  Co.;  or  otherwise  that  the  mort.  among  a  certain  number  of  persons  of  the  same  age,  in  the 
and,  trd,  or  4th  periods  of  5  years  respectively  after  joining  the  inst.,  will  have  gradually  increased, 
afiFording  less  ravourable  results  as  we  recede  from  the  period  at  which  the  nves  were  accqpted. 
[Sblbction,  Mbdicax..] 

But  the  rep.  by  Prof.  Christison,  the  med.  officer  of  the  Co.,  presented  on  the  same 
occasion,  contained  some  more  explicit  details— indeed,  some  facts  of  very  considerable 
interest.  He  said  the  Co.  had  been  long  enough  in  existence,  and  its  bus.  was  sufficiently 
extensive  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  to  supply,  from  an  investigation  of  the  deaths, 
some  useful  information  as  to  the  causes  of  death  in  various  climates,  and  their  bearing  on 
the  principles  and  practice  of  ins.  He  then  furnished  some  details,  of  which  the  following 
is  an  abstract : 

The  deaths  down  to  the  most  recent  date  have  been  ^78.  Of  these  230  have  occurred  in  temperate 
countries,  and  348  in  hot  climates.  The  only  colonies  belonging  to  the  temperate  class  in  which  the 
deaths  harve  bean  numeroos  enough  to  yield  trustworthy  results  are  those  of  Brit.  N.  America.    The 
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number  is  x68.  The  teveral  causes  of  death  in  general  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  general  moart.  as  in 
home  rislu,  as  deduced  from  the  large  experience  of  the  Standard  Assu.  Co.,  g^en  in  their  pub. 
reports.  The  main  differences  are,  that  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  violent  deaths  axe 
nearly  twice  as  frequently  the  causes  of  mort.  in  t^e  Brit,  possessions  of  N.  America  as  at  home ;  aad 
pulmonary  consumption  also  somewhat  more  freauent,  but  dysentery  rather  less  so. 

In  hot  climates  at  large,  those  diseases  whicn  are  usually  heM  to  be  produced,  or  at  least  pro- 
moted by  climatic  exposure~fevers,  liver  disease,  cholera,  and  dysenterr — ^account  for  458  deaths  in 
every  xooo  of  the  total  mort. ;  in  temperate  climates  for  only  195,  or  less  than  one-half  the  prt^tortioa 
in  hot  countries.  On  the  other  hana,  inftammaiory  diseases  o/ihe  lungs  account  in  hot  counirtafor 
only  a  third  of  the  proportion  of  d^itks  which  they  occasion  in  temferaie  lands^  cru.  jz  m  xooo  m 
place  of  <fi\  and  pulmonary  amsuntptioH  and  malignant  diseases  are  similarly  circumstanced:  the 

Sroportions  being  99  and  202  in  xooo  against  hot  climates.    It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  head  *««^»t*« 
o  not  appear  to  De  more  frequent  causes  of  death  in  hot  climates. 

These  ratios^  however,  diner  in  different  hot  climates.  The  most  remarkable  differences  occor  in 
comparing  India  with  the  West  Indies.  In  the  West  I.  there  have  been  108  deaths ;  in  Uie  East  1. 97. 
The  relative  differences  will  best  appear  from  the  following  T. : 

In  1000  deaths— Fevers 

„  Head  Diseases 


„  Inflammation  of  Lungs  ... 

n  Diseases  of  the  Circulation 

„  Diseases  of  the  Liver 

„  Violent  &BaUis 


Dysentery 
Consumption 


ITestL 

East  I. 

250 

•«• 

175 

sxo 

•  •« 

X03 

53 

••« 

0 

77 

•  •• 

3« 

107 

■  •• 

195 

35 

•  •• 
••• 

i£ 

The  learned  Prof,  proceeds : 

The  peculiarities  among  East  I.  risks  are  brought  out  eveir  more  strongly  when  the  attentiaQ  is 
confined  to  military  life.  Diseases  of  the  head  are,  among  Indian  officers,  only  one-half  the  pro> 
portion  observed  in  the  West  I.  Consumption  is  very  rare,  there  having  been  only  x  death  trom 
this  cause  among  50  deceased  officers.  Inflammations  of  the  lungs  do  not  appear  at  all  in  tlieu- 
list.  But  the  four  ereat  causes  of  tropical  mort. — fever,  cholera,  dysentery,  and  liver  disease — 
account  for  640  deatns  in  xooo ;  and  violent  death,  partly  referable  to  the  mutiny,  accounts  for  no  less 
than  X95. 

These  differences  may  be  owing  in  part  to  European  lives  in  Europe  being  select,  and  pardy  to 
climatic  causes  destroying  in  early  life  those  who  might  otherwise  have  been  left  to^  die  of  pmmooary 
disease,  both  acute  and  chronic.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  from  a  more  minute  examination  of  the  data 
in  possession  of  the  Co..  what  share  in  the  differences  indicated  may  be  owing  to  either  of  these,  or  to 
other  causes ;  and  whether  there  are  any  points  at  the  period  of  proposing  assu.  which  may  supply  a 
guide  to  the  Co.  to  the  specialities  of  risk  thus  indicated. 

Since  this  period  more  elaborate  investigations  have  been  made,  and  we  venture  to 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  same  liberal  spirit  which  has  characterized  the  previous 
acts  of  the  management  will  cause  the  publication  of  this  larger  experience  of  the  Co.,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  entire  Ins.  profession. 

COLONIAL  Lighthouses. — In  1855  was  passed  the  18  &  19  Vict  c.  91 — An  ActioFadU- 
tate  the  Erection  and  Maintenance  of  Colonial  Lighthouses^  and  otherwise  to  amend  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act^  1854.  This  Act  provides  that  wherever  any  lighthouse,  buoy, 
or  beacon  has  been,  or  may  hereafter  be,  erected  on  or  near  the  coast  of  any  Brit,  posses- 
sion, by  or  with  the  consent  of  the  legislative  authority  of  such  possession.  Her  Majesty 
may,  by  Order  in  Council,  fix  such  dues  in  respect  thereof  to  oe  paid  by  the  owner  or 
master  of  every  ship  "which  passes  the  same,  or  derives  benefit  thereifrom,"  as  Her 
Majesty  may  deem  reasonable ;  and  may  vary  or  repeal  the  same.     [Lighthouses.] 

COLON ItIS  \/Colonitis\  Colitis, — Inflammation  of  the  colon :  a  term  employed  as 
synonymous  with  dysentery. 

COLONIZATION  Assurance  Corp.— This  Co.  was  projected  in  1849,  and  was  founded 
in  Lond.  in  1850,  for  a  novel  purpose,  viz.  the  carrymg  on  of  L.  ins.  in  connexion  with 
colonization.  Its  authorized  cap.  was  ;f  100,000,  in  shares  of  ;^io.  About  ;^28, 000  was 
subs.     The  orig.  prospectiis  said  : 

This  Co.  is  formed  to  estab.  a  new  S3rstem  of  colonization,  by  which  the  cap.  of  the  enuigxant  is 
preserved  entire.  This  threat  object  is  effected  by  enabling  him  to  pay  for  his  land  out  of  the  pn^ts 
realised  from  its  cultivation. 

Under  the  Co.'s  system,  the  emigrant  receives  from  the  Co.  land  selected  by  himself  under  a  leatse 
and  pol.,  calculated  according  to  uie  number  of  acres  and  period  of  time— life,  years,  or  both — eigreod 
upon.  The  lease  confers  possession^  and  the  pol.  entitles  him  to  absolute  ownership  at  the  end  ctf  tfie 
term,  by  regular  payment  of  the  rent  during  Uie  interval. 

The  arrangeinents  made  with  H.M.  Gov.  will  enable  the  Co.  not  only  to  divide  a  handsome  profit, 
but  to  render  such  assistance  to  their  settlements  as  to  insure  pros^erit^.  The  nature  of  the  tenure 
gives  an  entirely  new  security  to  the  Co.^  unattainable  by  landlords  m  this  country,  since  the  holder  has 
an  equally  powerful  and  new  motive  for  improvement  and  punctuality. 

The  system,  with  all  its  details,  has  been  framed,  with  the  aid  of  experienced  colonists  and  able 
actuaries,  so  as  to  insure  to  the  Co.  the  most  perfect  security,  and  to  the  emigrant  the  soundest 
information,  the  ioWe&tfreetlom  of  choice  and  actwn,  and,  above  aill,  a  constasU  tuid  abundant  supply 
of  labour. 

The  Co.'s  bill  for  incorp.,  having  been  previously  submitted  to  H.M.  Gov.,  is  now  before  PaA., 
and  restricts  the  liability  of  proprietors  to  the  amount  of  their  subs. 

The  first  Deed  of  Sett,  of  the  Co.  bore  date  31  Dec.,  1849  5  ^^^  t^is  ^^  cancelled, 
and  another  D.  of  Sett  bearing  date  22  March,  1850,  was  substituted  in  its  stead.  This 
deed  set  forth  the  bus.  or  purpose  of  the  Co.  to  be  as  follows :  To  purchase,  to  exchange^ 
to  surrender,  and  either  for  cash,  or  for  ann.  or  other  periodical  payments,  either  deter- 
minable or  not  determinable  with  life,  or  for  other  considerations,  to  sell  lands,  tenements, 
and  hereditaments,  in  the  colonies  and  dependencies  of  the  Brit.  Empire,  or  any  or 
either  of  them,  and  by  lease  or  license  for  any  such  consideration   as  aforesaid  to 
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confer  the  right  of  mining,   quarrying,  brickmaking,  limemaking,  building,  farming, 

depasturing,  and  cutting  timber,  or  any  or  either  of  them,  or  any  other  right  or  nprivilege 

■  in  or  upon  any  such  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  and  also  to  carry  aforward 

emigration  to  the  colonies  and  dependencies  aforesaid,  or  any  or  either  of  them,  to 

convey  or  procure  to  be  conveyed  thither  emigrants,  and  to  obtain  the  prems.  or  bounties, 

whether  in  money,  land,  or  land  scrip,  which  shall  become  due,  and  such  other  profit  or 

remuneration,  if  any,  from  any  source  whatsoever  as  can  be  obtained  for  or  by  reason  or 

means  of  the  introduction  or  conveyance  of  such  emigrants  as  aforesaid. 

In  1850  the  Co.  obtained  a  special  Act  of  ParL,  13  &  14  Vict.  c.  xxi. — An  Act  for 

Iruorp,  the  Colonitation  Assu,  Co.,  and  con/erring  certain  privileges  on  the  said  Co.     This 

Act  received  the  Royal  Assent  June  10,  1850.   It  recites  the  D.  of  Sett.,  and  then  proceeds : 

And  whereas  the  operations  of  the  said  Co.  are  likely  to  be  productive  of  sreat  benefit  to  the  various 
colonies  and  depenaencies  of  the  Brit.  Empire,  and  such  operations  would  be  greatly  facilitated^  by 
conferring  on  the  said  Co.  a  more  complete  incorp..  and  a  more  ample  right  of  taking  and  holding 
lands  in  a  corp.  capacity,  than  can  be  respectively  obtained  under  the  said  Acts  [for  regis,  and  incorp. 
of  joint-stock  cos.J,  or  either  of  them,  and  by  removing  and  modifying  in  favour  of  the  said  Co.  certain 
of  the  obligations  and  penalties  which  are  by  the  said  Acts,  or  one  of  them,  imposed;  and  it  would 
further  facilitate  and  greatly  encourage  the  operations  of  the  said  Co.^  if  certain  exceptions  in  favour 
of  the  said  Co.  bearing  some  proportion  to  the  progr^s  of  such  operations  were  made  in  the  provisions 
of  a  certain  Act  .  .  .  [5*6  Vict.  c.  36]  intituled.  An  Act  for  regulating  the  sale  of  waste  land 
belonging  to  the  Cnmm  in  the  Australian  Colonies  ;  and  of  a  certain  Act  .  .  .  [9  &  xo  Vict.c.  xo^] 
intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  for  regulating  the  sale  of  waste  land  belonging  to  the  Crown  %n 
ike  Australian  Colonies j  and  to  make  further  provisions  for  the  management  thereof;  and  it  is 
expedient  that  such  facilities  and  encouragement  as  aforesaid  should  be  afforded  to  the  said  Co. 

It  is  then  enacted  that  the  Co.  be  incorp.  with  perpetual  succession,  *'  and  be  acknow- 
ledged as  such  in  Gt.  Brit,  and  Ireland,  and  in  all  the  colonies  and  dependencies  of  the 
Brit.  Empire,"  and  should  have  a  common  seal,  and  the  estates  and  effects  of  the  said 
Corp.  should  be  the  fund  out  of  which  the  contracts,  engagements,  and  liabilities  of  the 
said  Corp.  should  be  provided  and  satisfied.  The  Corp.  may  purchase  and  hold  lands 
'*to  any  extent"  in  the  colonies  and  dependencies  of  the  Brit.  Empire  (sec.  2).  The 
liabilities  of  the  shareholders  among  themselves  not  affected  by  incorp.  of  Co.  (s.  4).  The 
cap.  of  the  Corp.  not  to  be  increased  beyond  ;f  100,000  without  consent  of  Treasury  (s.  6). 
Power  to  Governor  of  Western  Australia  to  issue  land  scrip  to  the  Corp.  in  respect  of 
emigrants  (s.  8).  Land  scrip  may  be  taken  in  payment  for  lands  purchased  by  the  Corp. 
(s.  9).  Act  not  to  repeal  existing  law  regarding  disposal  of  public  lands  in  colonies  and 
dependencies  (except  in  Western  Australia) ;  and  Corp.  not  to  extend  its  operations  to 
any  other  colony  without  permission  of  the  Sec.  of  State  (s.  12).  Act  to  be  cited  as 
**The  Colonization  Assu.  Corp.  Act,  1850,"  (s.  14) ;  and  to  be  a  public  Act  (s.  16). 

The  promoters  of  the  Co.  were  Mr.  Jas,  Huggins  and  Mr.  Wm.  Wood.  Mr.  Mark 
Dyett  was  the  orig.  Sec  of  the  Corp.,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Charles  Stewart 
Bailey,  who,  we  l^lieve,  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Pemberton.  In  1850  the  Corp.  pub.  and 
circulated :  Report  of  Western  Australian  Agent. 

The  hist,  of  the  Corp.  is  a  remarkable  one.  It  appears  that  the  orig.  managers  of  the 
enterprise,  at  a  very  early  stage,  invested  its  funds  in  the  purchase  of  a  considerable  estate 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Freemantle,  Western  Australia,  and  this  produced  a  lock-up  of 
its  resources.  The  directors  retired  in  disgust ;  the  shareholders  abandoned  the  project 
in  despair — ^but  the  land  remained ;  and  about  the  dose  of  1869,  or  after  nearly  twenty 
years,  began  to  be  of  considerable  value  :  hence  the  dormant  Corp.  has  been  restored  to 
animation,  and  those  of  its  former  sponsors  who  were  alive  speedily  came  back  to  it,  and 
it  is  again  a  *'  going  concern." 

The  following  adv.  appeared  in  Jan.,  1870,  bearing  the  signature  of  Ulysses  Latreille» 
"Acting  Sec.": 

Colonization  Assurancb  Corporation.— a.d.  1850.— Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the  annual 
general  meeting  of  proprietors  in  this  Corporation  will  be  held  at  the  Company's  office.  No.  130, 
Gresham  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  in  the  city  of  London,  on  the  a6th  day  of  Jan.  inst.,  at  one  o'clock 
precisely,  to  receive  the  accounts  and  balance-sheets,  ana  reports  of  the  directors  and  auditors,  for  the 
year  ending  X3th  Dec.,  1869,  to  transact  the  other  ordmary  business  prescribed  by  the  D.  of  Sett.,  and 
to  consider  the  position  of  the  a£Eiairs  of  the  Corporation  generally. — Dated  this  zoth  day  of  Jan.,  1870. 

In  April  of  the  same  year  a  general  meeting  of  the  proprietors  was  held  for  the 
purpose  of  making  new  laws,  regulations,  and  provisions ;  and  for  repealing  some  of 
the  previous  ones. 

Out  of  the  resuscitation  of  the  Corp.  a  suit  in  Chancery  has  already  arisen,  Idmher  t. 
Barber  [decided  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  appeal  from  the  Master  of  the  'Rolls,  Nov. 
1872] ;  but  as  the  transaction  only  relates  to  dealing  in  shares  by  outside  parties,  the 
Corp.  is  not  in  any  way  affected  by  it. 

COLORADOi  Ins.  Laws  of  State  of. — ^No  special  ins.  department  appears  to  exist  at 
present  in  this  State.  Thb  revised  statutes  of  the  State  (1868)  contain  the  following  pro- 
visions regarding  ins.  asso. : — i.  Agents  of  foreign  ins.  cos.  to  si^ify  acceptance  of 
appointment  to  the  county  clerk.  2.  Penalty  for  carrying  on  bus.  without  license  not  to 
exceed  300  dols.,  or  imprisonment  in  county  jail  for  term  not  exceeding  six  months ;  or 
by  both  fine  and  imprisonment.  3.  Ins.  cos.  of  other  States  to  pay  a  territorial  tax  of 
I  p.c.  on  the  prems.  of  the  preceding  year,  and  return  list  of  ins.  Agent  personally  liable. 
There  appears  now  to  be  a  further  tax  of  about  i  p.c.  to  the  county  on  all  life  prems. 

COLUMBIA,  District  of  U.S.,  Ins.  Law  of. — The  city  of  Washington,  the  capital  of 
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the  U.S.,  is  by  law  made  iato  a  separate  district,  which  is  placed  under  the  control  of 
the  Federal  Gov.     All  the  separate  states  and  territories  are,  for  internal  or  domestic 
purposes,   regulated    l^    their  own  laws.      Hence  it   comes  about    that  the  citj  of 
Washington,  i.e,  the  district  of  G>lumbia,  has  a  distinct  ins.  law.    This  is  found  in  the 
Act  2nd  March,  1867.    Power  is  given  tojicense,  tax,  and  regulate  agencies  of  all  kinds 
of  ins.  COS.    But  it  is  provided  that  the  tax  shall  not  exceed  i  p.c  on  uie  prems.  received. 
For  the  license  a  fee  of  10  dols.  is  charged.     There  is  no  ins.  department. 
COLUMNAR   Method   [Commutation   Method].— This  is   a  technical  designation, 
applying  to  the  arrangement  of  preparatorv  T.  for  annu.  and  L.  ins.  calculations.     Bat 
for  the  controversy  which  has  arisen  regarding  the  priority  of  invention,  a  few  lines  would 
dispose  of  the  subject,  as  being  too  technical  for  popular  elucidation. 

The  construction  of  the  Commutation  T.  is  effected  by  combining  in  a  peculiar  mannrr 
the  rates  of  mort.  and  int.  ;  and,  as  in  the  T.  adapted  to  the  old  method,  any  rates  that 
are  most  approved  of,  as  regards  these  elements,  may  be  employed.  But  whatever  may  be 
the  rates  of  int  and  mort  made  use  of,  the  demonstrations  and  formulae,  being  generauzed 
by  the  employment  of  symbols,  will  be  equally  applicable  to  all  T.  of  the  same  form. 
— Gray,  1842. 

In  T.  arranged  on  this  method  there  are  two  sets  of  columns,  designated  rea>ectively, 
from  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  applied,  ''annuity"  and  "assurance"  cols.  They 
are  distinguished  by  letters,  arbitrarily  chosen,  placed  on  the  top ;  and  there  is  in  eaidi  a 
value  corresponding  to  each  year  of  age.  The  letters  designatmg  the  annu.  cols,  are 
D,  N,  S ;  and  those  designating  the  assu.  cols,  are  now  C,  M,  R.  By  means  of  T.  so 
arranged  the  value  of  any  benefit  may  be  found,  whether  it  be  constant,  increasing, 
or  decreasing.     By  actuaries  this  is  frequently  designated  as  the  D  and  N  system. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  some  of  the  earlier  exponents  of  L.  contingencies 
did  not  proceed  upon  this  plan  ;  the  inquiry  of  origin,  therefore,  assumes  the  form  of 
chronological  investigation. 

Taking  the  range  of  authors  on  life  contingencies  from  Halley  in  1693,  De  Moivre  in 
1725,  and  later;  Simpson  in  1742,  Kerseboom  (in  Holland)  in  the  same  year;  De 
Parcieux  (in  France)  in  1746 ;  Hayes  in  1746  ;  Hodgson  in  1747  ;  Stonehouse  in  1754  ; 
down  to  and  including  Dr.  Price  in  1771,  it  has  never  been  claimed  that  any  of  these 
approached  the  Columnar  method  in  the  introduction  of  the  monetary  element  into  life 
tables. 

In  1772  we  reach  the  first  writer  to  whom  the  advantages  of  the  Columnar  method presenied 
themselves.  This  was  Dale,  an  Englishman,  of  humble  origin,  and  a  very  superficial 
knowledge  of  the  subject  of  L.  contingencies — but  he  arranged  his  formulae  in  the  Colum- 
nar method.  This  was  in  his  work,  CaUulatioJis  deduced  from  First  Principles^  etc,  of 
which  we  have  already  given  an  account  under  Annuities  ON  Lives.  His  claim  to  be 
the  originator  of  the  Columnar  method,  although  now  very  generally  admitted  by  the  best 
authorities,  has  been  ignored  until  a  comparatively  recent  period.  This  may  have  arisen 
from  his  work  being  so  little  known. 

In  1779  Mr.  Wm.  Morgan  pub.  his  Doctrine  of  Annu.  and  Assu,  on  Leva,  etc.  \bl 
explaining  his  mode  of  checking  annu.  values,  he  says  :  In  making  these  calculations  it 
will  be  convenient  to  dispose  the  operations  into  the  following  order : 

The  author  further  says : 

In  consequooce  of  this  arrangement  it      FiRST  TABLE  OP  THE  VALUES  OF  SINGLE  LlYXS. 

will  be  always  found  that  tbe  product  of  

every  number  in  the  and  col.,  multiplied 
by  toe  number  even  with  it  in  the  3rd 
col.,  gives  the  number  even  with  both  in 
the  4th  col.  \  and  this  forms  a  proof, 
during  the  whole  progress  of  the  calcu- 
lations, that  there  has  been  no  error 
in  any  of  the  preceding  calculations. 

He  concludes  the  chap,  thus  : 
^  And  as  by  these  methods  the  calcula- 
tions are  rendered  pleasant  as  well  as 
expeditious,  I  hope  that  ere  long  some 
person  will  undertake  them,  choosinr 

for  his  truide  the  Norikampton  T.   01       _^__ 

obSy  which  perhaps  is  better  fitted  for 
use  than  any  other  / 

We  have  given  this  specimen  of  Mr.  Morgan's  arrangement  chiefly  in  view  of  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  £.  J.  Farren,  which  will  follow  under  date  1S44. 

In  1785  Professor  Tetens,  of  Kiel,  in  his  work  on  L,  Annu.,  etc.,  pub.  at  Leipzig,  says : 


Age. 


9a 
91 


88 


Values  of 
Lives. 


0000000 

•480769 
711908 

I  -097377 
1-512531 


Values  of  j^z 
payable,  etc. 


■0000332 
•0000690 
•0001436 
•0002240 
•0003106 


0000000 

'000033a 
'OOOIQ22 
•0002458 
•0004698 


[and  so  on  down  to  age  I.] 


The  methods  of  computation  hitherto  applicable  to  these  subjects  either  lead  to  f^ariy 
values f  being  methods  of  approximatum,  or  else  they  give  such  values  quite  correctly.   Reooazse 
had  to  the  former,  because  the  latter  appeared  diffuse  and  laborious.  ^  But  they  are  not  so  when  one  is 
but  provided  with  the  aojuliazy  tables  wnich  appertain  to  the  calculation  of  int.  _•  .^.    . 

By  means  of  a  new  auxiliary  T.,  which  can  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  T.  M  mort.  by  wluch  it 
is  to  be  reckoned,  and  at  the  rate  of  int.  proposed  for  its  foundation,  the  whole  labour,  u  wdl  for  L. 
annu.  as  for  the  mean  duration  of  life,  may  oe  reduced  to  one  division.  Tbe  preparation  of  thatT. 
requires  nothing  more  than  an  easy  addition  when  regard  is  had  to  ihe  duratton  of  tt/e  om/y,  hnt 
demands  somewhat  more  trouble  if  it  be  extended  to  the  calculation  of  life  annuities.  It  ^onid  not, 
therefore,  be  desirable  to  make  it  for  one  single  annu.  of  the  kind.  But  then  it  gnes  ———>'*———«''— 
all  values  of  life  amnusftes^  as  tar//  as  all  duraiums  for  every  age  at  once. 
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He  appends  a  specimen  of  his  plan  as  applied  to  Sussmilch's  T.  of  mort,  remarking, 
"  It  is  a  model  for  others  of  a  like  description  "  : 


A 

B 

C            1              D 

£ 

lAnng  according 
to  SuMmilch. 

The  numbers  in  B  Sum  of  the  numbers 

Sum  of  the  numbers 

Age, 

discounted  for  the 
)rearsoftbeage. 

in  B  added  up- 
ward from  beneath. 

in  C  added  up- 
ward from  beneath. 

0 

1000 

1000* 

28-988 

12437-48 

I 

750 

721  IS 

27988 

11437-48 

a 

661 

611-13 

27238 

10710-33 

3 

618 

549-40 

26-577 

10099*20    - 

4 

593 

560*90 

25*959 

954980 

5 

579 

47590 

25366 

9042*90 

&C. 

&c. 

&c. 

&c. 

After  giving  some  further  examples,  Tetens  says  : 

I  consider  this  method  the  most  excellent  of  all,  especially  because  one  may  also  use  the  so 

Erepared  auxiliary  T.  with  much  advantage  in   the  valuation  of  joint  L.  annn.,  as  I  mil  show 
eieafker.    Besides,  as  col.  C  gives  some  trouble,  one  can  deviate  Irom  it  in  regard  to  single  L. 
annu.  by  an  easier  arrangement. 

This  latter  he  then  proceeds  to  describe.  Did  he  borrow  the  idea  from  Morgan  ?  He 
admits  his  knowledge  of  the  work  of  that  writer,  but  says  of  Morgan's  method,  **I  have 
not  found  it  so  easy  or  short  as  not  to  have  had  reasons  for  devising  yet  another,  and  Jor 
preferring  this  latter  method.**    This  seems  clear  and  conclusive. 

The  arrangement  of  Duvillard*s  French  table  pub.  in  1806  embodies  the  Columnar 
principle ;  and  Dr.  Farr  appears  to  consider  him  entitled  to  the  credit  of  the  improve- 
ment. Mathieu  has  given  for  some  years  in  Annuaire  de  France  a  T.  deduced  directly 
from  Duvillard's  new  column.  It  is  the  development,  as  Mathieu  remarks,  of  a  shorter  T. 
in  Duvillard*s  works. 

The  next  person  for  whom  the  honour  of  the  invention  is  claimed  is  Mr.  George  Barrett, 
of  Petworth.    [Barrett,  George.] 

In  1 8 10  Mr.  Francis  Baily  pub.  the  first  voL  of  his  famous  work,  The  Doctrine  of  Life 
Annu,  and  Assu.^  etc.  The  2nd  vol.  did  not  appear  until  1813 ;  and  it  was  in  the 
appendix  to  that  vol.  that  Mr.  Barrett's  name  was  brought  so  prominently  forward  as  the 
inventor  of  the  Columnar  method.     Mr.  Baily  says  : 

Id  order  to  preserve  some  record  of  Mr.  Barrett's  prodigious  labour,  as  well  as  to  explain  the 
principles  upon  which  his  tables  are  constructed — principles  which  open  a  new  and  a  wide  field 
to  the  analyst,  and  which  greatly  abridge  the  labour  ot  computation  in  some  of  the  most  intricate 
problems  that  occur  in  the  science, — ^I  drew  up  the  following  memoir,  etc.,  etc. 

Again: 

The  public  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Georg*  Barrett,  of  Petworth,  in  Sustex,  for  this  easy,  expeditious, 
tmd  ingenious  mode  0/  determining^  wtd  arranging^  the  value  of  L.  annu. :  and  it  is  with  his 
concurrence  that  I  have  drawn  up  this  paper  to  explain  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  founded,  and  to 
P|oint  out  the  advantages  which  attend  it.  I  have  been  the  more  induced  to  enter  upon  this  subject 
since  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  perpetuating  the  name  of  one  who,  by  his  labours  on  this  subject, 
has  deserved  so  much  from  every  person  that  is  interested  in  the  science :  and  at  the  same  time  of 
making  known  to  the  world  the  astonishing  and  beneficial  effects  that  may  be  produced  by  perse- 
verance and  attention  in  so  laudable  a  pursuit. 

We  have,  in  our  art.  Annu.  on  Lives,  under  date  1812,  spoken  of  an  attempt  made 
by  Mr.  Baily  in  that  year  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Royal  So.  to  Mr.  Barrett's 
method,  but  without  success  !    This  circumstance  will  be  again  referred  to  presently. 

Mr.  Milne,  who  has  by  some  been  regarded  as  the  champion  of  the  old  method,  was 
not  slow  in  discovering  the  advantages  of  the  new.  In  the  art  on  Annu.  in  the  7th  ed« 
of  Ency.  Brit.^  i8i3,lie,  speaking  of  Mr.  Baily's  work,  says  : 

In  an  appendix  to  it  ...  .  formulse  were  given  for  calculating  frt>m  T.  of  that  kind  [commutation 
T.]  the  values  of  temporary  and  deferred  L.  annu.  and  assu.  When  the  annu.,  instead  of  remaining 
always  the  same,  increases  or  decreases  from  ][rear  to  year  by  equal  difiierences,  with  considerabfy 
greater  facility  and  expedition  than  the  sa$me  things  co$ud  have  been  done  with  by  the  T,  and  methods 
of  calculation  in  prevums  use. 

This  b  an  impartial  testimony  of  the  highest  value ;  and  Mr.  Gray  has  since  pointed 
out^  that  this  testimony  was  based  upon  Barrett's  method,  "  and  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of 
their  capabilities  in  their  improved  form." 

In  1 81 5  Mr.  Milne  pub.  nis  famed  Carlisle  T.;  but  he  made  no  use  of  the  method  of 
which  he  had  spoken  so  highly  two  years  previously. 

In  1821  Mr.  W.  Moi^gan  pub.  a  2nd  ed.  of  his  Doctrine  <f  Annu.^  etc.,  but  he  enters 
no  claim  to  be  the  originator  of  the  Columnar  method,  notwithstanding  his  knowledge  of 
the  attention  which  had  been  drawn  to  the  subject 

In  the  3rd  Appendix  to  Mr.  Charles  Babbage's  Comparative  VieWj  pub.  1826,  that 
learned  writer  refers  to  Barrett's  method,  as  expounded  by  Baily,  and  says,  "  As  several 
of  the  T.  at  the  end  of  this  vol.  are  computed  on  those  principles,  the  following  investi- 
gations are  subjoined."  He  shows  the  advantages  of  the  method  in  a  very  succinct 
manner. 
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In  1825  was  pub.  Mr.  Griffith  Davies's  Tables  of  Life  Contingencies^  etc,  ''  the  whole 
carefully  calculated,  arranged  in  a  new  form,  and  illustrated  by  practical  examples."  Mr. 
Davies's  tract  did  not  explain  the  use  he  bad  made  of  Barrett's  method,  nor  the  amplifi- 
cation he  had  made  therein.     [See  hereon  Davies  on  Annu.,  preface.] 

The  following  example  will  explain  the  arrangement  of  the  Carlisle  3  p>  c  T.  for  sii^le 
lives,  on  Mr.  Davies's  plan,  except  that  coL  C  is  not  usually  included  in  the  completed  T. 
He  introduced  the  M  coL  : 


Age. 

D 

N 

S 

C 

M 

R 

183198*234 

3885247-946 

0 

10000*000 

173198*234 

3702049*711 

4664*129 

70035*672 

I 

8214563 

164983*671 

3528851*477 

1494-175 

3169954 

65371543 
62201-588 

2 

7332-453 

157651*218 

3363867*805 

642*850 

2527*104 

3 

6656740 

150994-477 

3206216*587 

462  146 

2064*957 

59674-484 

4 

• 
• 

6217*632 

■ 
• 

144776*845 

• 
• 

3055222*109 

• 

245*222 

• 

1819*735 

■ 

576095272 

• 

lOI 

"  "353 

'434 
•189 

•669 

•lOI 

•330 

•745 

102 

•245 

•235 

•098 

•232 

'^V^ 

103 

'142 

'Q46 

'046 

•095 

•137 

-182 

104 

x>46 

•092 

■044 

044 

105 

•044 

The  mode  of  placing  cols.  N,  S  and  M,  R  ''  one  step  up  "  is  known  as  the  "terminal" 
arrangement,  as  distinguished  from  the  '*  initial"  arrangement,  which  places  the  D,  N.  S 
cols,  on  a  line  with  age  6,  and  the  C,  M,  R  cols,  one  step  lower.  The  former  plan  has  been 
abandoned  by  later  computers.  It  will  be  observed  also  that  the  cols,  commence  with  the 
youngest,  instead  of  the  oldest  age — a  change  introduced  by  Barrett,  and  commented 
upon,  we  think  somewhat  unjustly,  by  Mr.  Farren. 

It  will  be  useful  to  give  a  brief  popular  description  of  the  construction  or  purpose  of 
each  of  these  cols. 

Col.  D. — The  number  in  this  coL  opposite  any  age,  say  4,  is  equal  to  the  product  of 
the  number  represented  by  the  mort.  T.  to  attain  the  age  of  4,  into  the  present  value  of 
£1  due  at  the  end  of  20  years.  And,  generally,  the  number  corresponding  to  any  age  in 
col.  D  b  equal  to  the  number  who  complete  that  year  of  their  age,  multipUed  by  the 
present  value  of  £1  due  at  the  end  of  as  many  years  as  are  equal  to  the  age. 

Col.  N. — This  col.  is  formed  from  col.  D,  by  inserting  opposite  to  each  age  in  N  the 
sum  of  the  numbers  opposite  all  the  higher  ages  in  D.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  last 
N  in  the  T.  is  o  ;  also,  that  the  first  N  is  ec^uai  to  all  the  Ds,  except  the  first. 

Col.  S. — This  col.  is  formed  by  insertmg  in  it,  opposite  each  age,  the  sum  of  the 
numbers  in  N  opposite  that  age,  and  all  the  higher  ages.  It  differs  from  D  in  induding 
at  each  age  the  number  corresponding  to  that  age  in  the  preceding  col.  It  follows  from 
this  that  the  last  S  is  o,  and  that  the  first  S  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  ^  the  numbers  in  coL  N. 

The  preceding  are  the  annuity  cols.     We  now  come  to  those  termed  the  assurance  cols. 

Col.  C. — ^This  coL  is  formed  by  inserting  opposite  each  age  the  product  of  the  number 
who  die  in  the  following  year  of  their  age,  by  the  present  value  of  /"i  to  be  received  at 
the  end  of  a  number  of  years,  which  is  equal  to  one  more  than  the  age  in  question.  This 
col.,  which  is  essential  to  the  theory  of  the  T.,  is  frequently  omitted  from  the  completed 
T.     It  is  used  only  for  the  construction  of  col.  M. 

Col.  M. — This  coL  is  derived  from  C,  precisely  as  S  was  derived  from  N. 

Col.  R. — This  coL  is  formed  from  M,  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  M  was  formed 
from  C. 

In  the  Companion  to  the  [Brit]  Almanack^  1840,  appears  a  paper  by  Prof.  De  Morgan, 
in  which  the  comparative  merits  of  Barrett's  and  Griffith  Davies's  claims  are  disposed  of  as 
follows : 

About  30  yean  ago,  a  Mr.  Greorg^e  Barrett  presented  to  the  Roval  So.  a  method  by  which  tiie  calcn- 
latioQ  of  life  conttn.  was  vexy  materially  facilitated.    This  method  the  So.  did  not  think  worthy  of 

fab. ;  and  it  was  accordingly  given  to  uie  world  by  Mr.  Francis  Bailv,  in  the  appendix  to  his  w«IJ> 
nown  work  on  Annu.,  with  some  severe  remarks  on  the  omission  just  aUuded  to.  it  was  certatnlj  aa 
unfortunate  want  either  of  examination  or  of  judgment,  which  caused  the  Phil.  Trans.t  the  depositanr 
of  the  writings  of  many  eminent  inquirers  on  this  particular  subject,  to  miss  a  contribution  which 
would  have  done  honour  to  any  one  ot  them.  This  method  of  Barrett  was  rendered  still  more  cpm- 
modiouSf  and  we  believe  extendedf  by  Mr.  Griffith  Davies,  in  his  Tables  0/  L.  Contingencies,  a  woik 
now  unfortunately  out  of  print.    ... 

In  Mr.  Barrett's  orig.  method,  which  is  still  followed  by  some  Act.,  are  three  cols,  only,  answering  to 
D,  N,  and  8,  which  by  aid  of  the  first  three  formula  [set  out  by  De  Morgan]  give  C,  M,  K.  Thegreai 
principle  of  the  method,  viz.  the  formation  of  T.  hy  which  deferred,  temporary,  and  increasing  benefits 
a^  as  easily  calculated  as  those  for  the  whole  of  life,  belongs  to  Barrett  eu  much  €u  the  invention  amd 
construction  of  logarithms  to  Napier.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Griffith  Davies,  by  the  alteration 
presently  noted,  and  the  separate  exhibition  of  M  and  R  (he  has  not  fiven  C,  which  is  of  little  use  in 
practice,  though  essential  to  the  theory),  has  increased  the  uHliiy  and  extended  the  power  0/ the 
method  to  an  extent  of  which  its  inventor  had  not  the  least  idea  ;  and  has  all  the  rest  of  the  claim  s'm 
the  matter  which  is  made  for  BriggSj  in  the  adaptation  of  logarithms  to  practical  use. 

In  the  Companion  to  the  Almanack  for  1S42  Prof.  De  Morgan  continued  his  paper  of 
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1840,  and  therein  he  suggests  an  improved  form  of  Joint  L.  Commutation  T.,  such  as  was 
subsequently  adopted  by  Dr.  Farr  in  connexion  with  the  English  L.  Table  (No.  i).  Prof. 
De  Morgan  had  previously  made  the  same  suggestion  in  the  PhilosophiccU  Mag. 

In  1842  Mr.  Peter  Gray  contributed  to  the  Mechanic^  Mag,  a  paper,  On  the  Construc- 
tion and  Use  of  Commutation  T.  for  Calculating  the  Values  of  Benefits  deeding  on  Life 
Contingencies,  He,  following  the  belief  then  prevalent,  says : — **  It  b  to  a  Mr.  George 
Barrett,  of  whom  nothing  besides  is  publicly  known,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
principle  of  the  commutation  T.,  and  for  the  method  of  computine^  by  means  of  them 
the  values  of  benefits-  depending  on  the  contingencies  of  human  life.  '*  By  far  the  most 
valuable  papers  on  the  ^ibject  are  two  in  the  Companion  to  the  Altnanack^  for  1840  and 
1842,  by  Prof.  De  Morgan,  which  contain  the  materials  of  many  thousand  formulae, 
applicable  to  almost  every  case  that  can  occur."  He  points  out  the  want  of  an  elementsury 
and  systematic  treatise  upon  the  subject ;  and  then  proceeds  to  supply  this  want  with 
remarkable  clearness  and  ability.  He  reviews  the  peculiarities  of  the  old  and  the  new 
methods  thus : 

In  the  old  method  we  are  presented  with  a  T.  of  .the  valaes  of  annu.  at  all  ages,  which  of  them- 
selves are  rarely  wanted,  but  from  which,  by  operations  more  or  less  complex,  the  values  of  benefits 
of  all  other  kinds  may  be  computed.  In  the  new  method,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  presented  with  a  T. 
which  by  the  mere  inspection  tells  us  nothing ;  but  from  which,  while  the  values  of  the  ordinary 
benefits  can  be  found  by  a  simple  division,  those  of  benefits  of  the  most  complex  description  are  found 
by  operations  consisting  usually  of  nothing  more  than  one  or  two  subtractions  and  one  division.  In 
point  of  simplicity,  moreover,  in  the  deduction  of  the  various  formulae,  the  methods  admit  of  no 
comparison.  For  the  estab.  of  what,  according  to  the  old  method,  required  chapters,  a  few  pages  will 
suffice  according  to  the  new. 

Mr.  Gray  also  points  out  the  great  facilities  afforded  by  commutation  T.  for  reducing 
single  into  ann.  prems.,  as  first  indicated  l^  Pcof.  De  Morgan,  and  continues  : 

The  principle  upon  which  the  application  of  the  T.  that  we  are  now  describing  depends  is  so  simple, 
that  some  may  be  disposed  to  award  but  a  small  portion  of  merit  to  the  person  by  whom  it  was  nrst 
pointed  out.  But  as  we  are  of  those  who  believe  that  the  merit  of  a  contrivance  is  to  be  estimated  in 
proportion  to  the  utility  of  the  object  it  has  in  view,  and  the  simplicity  and  efficiency  of  the  means  by 
which  that  object  is  attained;  and  as  the  possession  of  those,  in  an  eminent  degree,  by  the  contrivance 
in  question,  cannot  be  gainsaid,  we  take  a  very  di£ferent  view  of  the  matter,  and  presume  to  think  the 
contrivance  one  of  very  g^reat  merit. 

In  1843  was  pub.  [under  the  superintendence  of  the  Sa  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge]  Mr.  David  Jones's  work.  On  the  Value  of  Annu.  and  Rev,  Payments^  in  the 
preface  whereof  is  the  following : 

In  the  part  which  treats  of  L.  contin..  resort  has  been  had  to  Mr.  Griffith  Davies's  mode  of  con- 
structing T.  of  the  value  of  annu.^  pub.  by  nim  in  a  small  tract  in  1825,  and  a  variety  of  formulae  have 
been  deduced  therefrom  of  consiaerable  utility  in  working  numerous  cases  connected  with  L.  annn. 
and  assu.  The  advantage  of  this  method  is  the  use  which  is  made  of  the  elenwnts  employed  in  the 
calculation. 

Mr.  £.  J.  Farren,  in  his  Historical  Essay^  etc.  (1844),  says  : 

It  mxf^  be  here  allowable  to  incidentally  notice  that  the  original  framing  of  the  column  system  of 
calculation  referred  to  has  generally  been  attributed  to  the  late  Mr.  Barrett,  whose  method  was  pub. 
in  the  form  of  an  appendix  to  Mr.  Baily's  Treaiite  em  Annuities,  as  re-issued  in  1813.  That  we  are 
principally  indebted  to  this  source  for  the  prevalent  adoption  of  the  system  is  undoubted,  but  a  prior 
embodiment  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  treatise  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  Morgan,  published  as  early  as  the 
year  1799.  ^  The  reader  g^enerally  conversant  with  such  matteri  will  at  once  sidmit  the  correctness  of 
this  assertion  by  consulting  p.  6^  of  Mr.  Morgan's  treatise,  in  which  will  be  found  a  T.  [this  we  have 
already  given],  which,  thouen  primarily  o£Fered  merely  for  the  purposes  of  rectification,  has  nearly  all 

the  inherent  qualities  of  modem  arrangements In  page  70  the  tabulau*  values  are  at^pted 

to  the  common  denominator  1000,  etc. ;  and  in  page  74  the  system  is.  extended  to  ioint  lives.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Barrett  ap^art  to  have  pursued  this  reofmmendation,  and  to  have  incidentally  detected  that  the 
system  was  cafpJtU  offwrther  extension  and  uses,  though  his  unnecessary  adoption  of  the  reversal  of 
ages  clearly  indicates  Mr.  Morgan's  treatise  to  have  been  the  suggestive  source.  For  the  re-arrange- 
ment now  current,  and  the  addition  of  a  decremental  series  (col.  M),  we  are  indebted  to  the 
discrimination  of  Mr.  Griffith  Davies,  as  instanced  by  his  Treatise  en  Life  Contin.  (1835),  of  which  the 
system  referred  to  forms  the  leading  characteristic. 

In  1845  Dr.  Farr  appended  to  the  6th  R.  of  Reg. -Gen.  a  Summary  of  Results  deduced 
from  the  English  Life  T.  That  T.  [No.  i]  had  appeared  in  the  preceding  Report.  Dr. 
Farr,  in  the  arrangement  of  that  T.,  followed  Barrett's  method  ;  but  he  enlarged  upon  it 
by  adding  col.  Y,  which  possesses  several  curious  properties.  It  is  intended  to  throw 
light  upon  the  progress  of  a  pop.  which  grows  partly  by  immigration.  Its  purposes  are 
very  fully  set  forth  by  the  accomplished  author. 

In  1849  Mr.  Peter  Gray  pub.  his  Tables  attd  Formula  for  the  Computation  of  Life  Con- 
tingencies  [first  issue] ;  and  in  chapters  7  and  8  will  be  found  a  most  learned  analysis  of  the 
Columnar  method.  He  says  that  Mr.  Morgan^  cols,  possess  the  whole  of  the  inherent 
qualities  of  cols.  D  and  N  in  modem  T.  ;  but  he  adds,  "Not  only  does  he  show  himself 
unacquainted  with  the  principal,  and  most  valuable  properties  of  his  cols.,  but  we  have  no 
evidence  that  he  arranged  his  materials  in  cols,  at  alt  except  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
exempli ficarion."  Finally,  his  making  no  claim  to  the  discovery  in  the  2nd  ed.  of 
his  work,  pub.  182 1,  Mr.  Gray  considers  conclusive  aeainst  him.  R^;arding  Mr. 
Griffith  Davies  he  says,  **  The  propriety  of,  or  at  least  the  necessity  for,  some  of  the 
modifications  introduced  by  Mr.  Davies  may  be  questioned  ;  but  it  is  not  denied  that  the 
method  owes  much  to  him.''  Finally,  comparing  the  old  method  with  the  Columnar,  he 
says,  •*  In  every  instance  the  superiority  belongs  to  the  new." 
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In  the  Student's  T.  pub.  in  1S49  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Thomson,  an  excellent  exemplification 
is  given  of  the  advantages  of  the  Columnar  system. 

The  first  paper  in  the  1st  vol.  of  the  Assu.  Afagr,  [1851]  is  a  Memoir  <fthe  JEarfy  Hist 
tf  Auxiliary  T.  for  the  CompHtaiion  of  Life  CatUtngencies,  by  Mr.  Frederick  Hendriks 
That  learned  writer  there  says,  *'  The  method  was  arrived  sXseparaUly  by  Ei^lish  and  by 
German  authors,  but  the  priority  in  the  respective  dates  will  be  seen  fairly  to  belong  to 
the  latter*^    He  proceeds : 

The  circamtUnces  to  be  broogbt  forward  in  tupport  of  this  view  appear  to  have  hitherto  escaped 
any  notice  in  Eng^land.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  when  the  late  Bir.  Francis  Baily  drew 
np  his  well-known  Memoir  on  Barreifs  Pormulm^  which  was  read  to  the  Royal  So.  in  June,  18x2, 
his  practical  mind  and  honourable  endeavours  to  prevent,  as  he  says,  "Mr.  Barrett's  astomabisg 
labours  sinking  into  obUvion/'  offered  a  guarantee  of  his  being  perfectly  unaware  that  focinnl^ 
applicable  to  the  same  purposes  and  in  a  more  complete  form,  had  been  pub.  (though  not  is 
England)  some  27  years  previously;  otherwise  it  may  be  justly  presumed  that  he  wo«]d  not  haie 
characterised  Barrett's  invention  as  an  entirely  new  one,  or  its  principles  as  "opening  a  new  and 
wide  field  to  the  analyst,'*  without  adding  parenthetically— a/  laastnew  m  Engiand, 

In  1 85 1  Messrs.  Gray,  Smith,  and  Orchard  pub.  Three  p.e,  Assu,  and  Anstu,  71 
These  were  accompanied  by  auxiliary  T.  arranged  on  the  commutation  plan. 

In  1853  Mr.  W.  T.  Thomson  pub.  Actuarial  T,  Carlisle  Three  p.c,  single  lives  etmd 
single  daUhs,  with  Auxiliary  T,  In  this  work  will  be  found  much  practical  and  valnaUe 
information  regarding  the  Columnar  system. 

In  the  4th  vol.  of  the  Assu,  Mag.  (1854)  there  appears  an  art.  by  Prof.  De  Morgui : 
Account  of  a  Correspondence  between  Mr  Geo,  Barrett  and  Mr,  Francis  Baily,  iTiis 
profound  scholar  says  therein,  in  his  characteristic  style  : 

It  is  as  certain  as  anything  can  be  that  Barrett  was  a  perfectly  independent  inventor.  He  knew 
neither  French  nor  German;  his  own  method  was  described  by  himself  in  i8ix,  when  Uierewas  so 
question  of  a  competitor,  as  having  been  worked  at  for  25  jrears — which  brinn  Uie  imrentioB  bad 
to  about  the  time  when  Tetens  pub.  .  .  .  The  chance  of  a  work  like  that  of  Tetens  finding^  its  wav 
jnto  the  hands  of  a  Surrey  yeoman,  fiumer^  or  country  schoolmaster,  in  or  about  1786,  is  very  small 
indeed.  Further,  the  work  of  Tetens  acquired  no  notorietjr  in  England.  Milne,  who  knew  the  oonti- 
nental  authors  better  than  aav  one  of  his  contemporary  writers,  does  not  allude  to  it  in  the  snauaary 
given  in  the  art  ^  Anna."  in  tne  En^,  Brit.;  nor  is  the  book  itself,  to  a  cursory  examiner,  suggestive 
of  anything  new.    .    .    . 

Tetens,  as  Mr.  Hendiiks  has  remarked,  described  the  use  of  the  cols.  C  and  M,  which  Barrett  did 
not  do.  [The  M  col.  was  first  introduced  by  Mr.  Griffith  Davies.1  It  may  reasonably  be  supposed 
that  he  saw  the  application  of  his  own  method ;  .  .  .  bat  he  makes  no  incidental  remarks :  even 
when  he  forms  his  cols,  for  the  expectation  of  life,  in  explaining  his  method  to  Bailv,  he  does  not  ^tip 
a  word  on  the  facility  with  which  the  temporary  or  deferred  expectations  may  be  round.  The  points 
of  view  of  the  two  men  differed  greatly.  Barrett  was  occupied  wiUi  the  production  of  vast  results,  and 
valued  his  method  because  it  produced  those  results.  Tetens  exhibits  an  easier  method  of  doinc  what 
others  had  already  done,  and  does  not  seem  greatly  struck  with  the  power  of  doing  more  whi<£  that 
method  would  give.  Hence  prob.  the  reason  why  Barrett  did  not  care  for  such  cols  as  C  and  M  and 
R.  _  He  could  not  hope  to  repeat  them  in  a  T.  of  three  joint  lives :  so  that  he  was  content-  with  the 
fiscilities  which  his  own  D  and  N  cols,  gave  to  problems  of  lev.  as  well  as  to  problems  of  annu.  .  .  . 
Again,  part  of  the  merit  of  an  invention  consists  in  its  mode  of  introduction.  Barrett  introduced  hu 
method  oy  using  the  proper  means  :  Tetens  so  completely  failed  in  introdnctwoH,  thai  in  mil proh,  he 
meverwoMdhavebeenheardof  in  the  matter  if  it  had  not  been  for  Barretts  success,    .    .    . 

In  the  present  case,  I  have  no  doubt  that  to  Barrett  is  due  an  acknowledgment  of  a  mnch 
higher  order  than  to  Tetens.    The  first  was  a  self-educated  countrr  farmer ;  the  second  was  a  highly- 


noc  oniv  nave  the  oiscovery,  but  tne  benent  ot  it ;  the  second  gave  them  the  discovexj.  tnat  toose  woo 
pleased  mi^ht  benefit  the  public  by  it.  The  first  succeeded  in  making  his  method  of  daily  use,  and  of 
such  notoriety  that  in  process  of  time  the  discovery  of  the  second  was  itself  discovered ;  and  die 
discoverer  of  the  discovery  deserves  no  small  credit  for  his  unusual  research. 

We  should  have  been  glad  to  hear  De  Morgan's  views  r^;arding  Dale. 

There  is  yet  another  passage  in  this  paper  which  we  must  quote.    It  is  a  remarkable  cme : 

The  rejection  of  Baily's  paper  on  Barrett's  method  by  the  Rojral  So.  is  one  of  those  unfortnaate 
instances  which  create  a  fear  lest  there  should  be  other  communications  as  valuable  which  have 
been  also  rejected,  but  have  never  found  such  a  champion  as  Baily.  //  is.  usual  to  attn'iute  this 
r^ection  to  the  late  William  Morgan^  who  was  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  Council,  and  must 
doubtless  have  been  on  the  Committee  or  Reference,  unless  his  own  sense  of  his  peculiar  positiem 
with  respect  to  his  assailant  induced  him  to  decline  the  office.  But  it  must  not  be  torgotten  that  the 
celebrated  Thomas  Young,  an  acute  writer  on  annu.,  was  also  on  the  Council,  and  as  prob.  on  the 
Committee.  .  .  .  Morgui  and  Price,  as  is  well  known,  had  at  one  time  possessed  a  mastenr  over 
the  subject  of  L.  contin.  which  was  almost  (may  I  not  say  quite  ?)  peculiar  to  themselves.  Morgan 
himself^  in  spite  of  the  occasional  errors  so  soarply  attacked  by  Bainr.  had  ^^reatly  contributed  to  the 
advance  of  tne  science  b^  his  papers,  snd  to  the  estab.  of  public  confidence  in  it  by  his  maasgemeat  of 
the  Equitable  So.  /  thtnh  it  may  he  said  to  he  pretty  well  hnown  that  he  had  ttequired  a  hind  ef 
feeling,  that  to  meddle  with  the  subject  of  annu,  tmd  assu.  was  to  poach  on  his  manor.  This 
weakness  may  have  biassed  him  in  his  judgment  of  a  new  and  strange  method ;  but  he  must  not  besr 
the  blame  alone  :  it  is  the  business  of  a  so.  to  counteract  the  known  oias  of  each  individual  msmbcr. 
...    In  the  present  case  it  was  notorious  that  the  author  of  the  paper  under  discussion  TBaily]  hid 

S'ven  great  offence  to  the  member  of  the  Council  who,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  have  been 
e  best  judge  of  its  merits.  If  the  remembrance  of  that  offence  contributed  to  the  rtj^ection  of  the 
paper,  the  parties  who  permitted  the  result  were  more  to  blame  than  the  indroidual  wAow 
natural  anger  had  originated  it. 

In  1856  Mr.  W.  T.  Thomson  pub.  his  Proof-sheets  [from  which  the  art  L.  Assn., 
in  the  last  ed.  of  the  Ency.  Brit.,  was  moulded  into  form],  and  he  entered  with  some 
ardour  into  the  investigation  now  before  us.  Regarding  Dale  he  says,  The  arrangement 
of  his  calculations  in  a  columnar  form  is  '*  such  as  to  render  it  extremely  doubtful  whether 
strict  justice  would  not  give  him  a  share  in  the  invention  of  that  method.**  Then  review- 
ing Dale's  formulae^  he  mrther  says,  "  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  thus  prodooed  a  D  and 
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N  col.,  bat  unfortunately  only  applicable  to  one  age.     Had  he,  too,  made  the  calculation 

for  every  age  till  birth,  he  might  have  discovered  the  D  and  N  process."    Mr.  Thomson 

was  one  of  the  first  writers  who  drew  attention  to  Dale  in  this  connexion. 

He  considers  Mr.  Morgan  *'  may  be  almost  said  to  have  discovered  the  D  and  N  system 

without  knowing  it.     He  uses  the  discounted  values,  however,  merely  as  a  method  of 

f  check,  and  those  who  peruse  his  explanations  on  the  subject  must  feel  convinced  that  he 

'*  did  not  know  the  power  of  the  D  and  N  columns." 

Regarding  Tetens,  reviewing  the  example  of  his  arrangement  we  have  already  given, 

he  says : 

It  is  quite  evident  that  tbese  tables  are  computed  on  the  D  and  N  system,  as  contained  in  the 
works  01  Griffith  Davies.    Column  C  is  identical  with  column  D,  and  column  £  with  column  N,  with 
;  this  excration,  that  the  summations  are  placed  differently,  agreeing  in  this  respect  with  the  arrange- 

i  ment  of  Barrett,  as  followed  by  Dr.  Farr. 

[  Of  Barrett  he  says,  "  He  has  all  the  merit  of  an  originator  :  his  discovery  having  been 

'"  entirely  independent."    Again,  *'  Barrett  and  Tetens  are  the  true  originators  of  the  system. " 

Then  he  turns  to  Griffith  Davies  :  "  Without  his  inventive  genius  the  system  of  Barrett 

might  have  remained  long  unimproved  ;  but  be  re-modelled  it,  and  although  the  principle 

is  the  same  in  both,  he  has  so  ammged  lus  T.  that  they  may  almost  be  said  to  be  a  new 

discovery. 

In  1858  Mr.  David  Chhholm  pub.  his  well-known  work.  Commutation  Tables^  etc. 

.  The  introduction  to  this  work  contains  a  most  elaborate  exposition  of  the  advantages  of 

the  Columnar  system,  and  its  application  to  the  solution  of  all  the  more  generally  required 

problems  in  L.  contingencies.     In  the  advertisement  of  this  work,  Mr.  Chisholm  said : 

Since  the  introduction  of  Mr.  George  Barrett's  method  of  constructing  life  T.,  and  the  subseauent 
improvement  thereof  by  Mr.  Griffith  Davies,  the  peculiar  advantages  of  commutation  T.,  ana  the 
facilities  which  they  affiosd  to  the  computer,  have  never  been  so  wily  exhibited  as  tiiey  might  have 
been  had  we  possessed  commutation  cols,  for  Acw  lives,,  corresponding  in  number  aod  character  to 
those  now  used  for  single  lives.  .  .  .  The  only  commutation  T.  pub.  for  two  lives,  to  aay  extent,  are 
the  D  and  N  cols,  of  joint  annu.  by  Mr.  Davia  Jones.. .  .  .  Bait  uiese,  being  adapted  only  to  questions 
of  annu.,  are  of  little  use  in  the  solution  of  assu.  qnestions,  except  by  means  of  intricate  formulae, 
whose  chief  merit  consists  in  producing  a  result  only  a  little  more  exact  than  by  the  old  method,  and 
by  a  somewhat  easier  process.  .  .  .  The  advantages  of  the  commutation  system,  when  confined  to  the 
latter  cols,  only  [D  and  N],  must  consequently  be  greatly  diminnhed,  and  the  extent  of  its  operations 
circumscribed  and  restricted  so  long  as  we  do  not  possess  the  necenary  M  and  R  cols,  for  two  lives 
fer  the  cog^nate  branch  of  assu. 

He  then  announces  that  he  has  piepared  a  series  of  T.  to  supply  this  want,  adding, 
"  The  value  oi  survivorship  commutatioD  T.  is,  however,  much  greater  than  can  be  here 
shown,  and  they  will  be  found  particul&rly  useful  in  all  problems  involving  a  return  of 
prems.  paid,  either  in  whole  or  m  part,  should  the  contin.  provided  against  not  happeau" 

In  1863  Mr.  Samuel  Brown  pub.  Report  on  Madras  Military  Fund,  The  auxiliary  T. 
were  arranged  on  the  Columnar  method. 

In  1868  Mr.  James  Chisholm  read  before  the  Inst  of  Act.  a  paper^  On  the  Arrange^ 
ment  of  Commutation^  or  D  and  N  Tables ;  and  the  same  is  printed  in  vol.  xiv.  of 
Assu,  Mag' 9  p.  200.  This  is  an  especially  useful  and  practical  paper.  It  explains  the 
discrepancies  of  previous  computers  on  the  Columnar  method,  and  accounts  for  them.  In 
this  way  it  forms  a  connecting  link  between  all  the  British  computers  on  this  method, 
except  Dale.     To  the  student  such  a  paper  is  of  the  greatest  value 

The  Columnar  Method  may  now  be  said  to  have  entirely  superseded  all  other  modes  of 
constructing  auxiliary  or  preparatory  T.;  and  that  it  has  abridged  [commuted]  the  labour 
of  many  processes  of  the  actuary,  and  so  aided  in  the  practical  development  of  the  science 
of  L.  contin.,  is  admitted  on  all  hands.    [Auxiliary  T J    [CommutatiohT.]    (Pre- 
paratory T.] 
COLVINy  Alexander,  Actuary  and  Journalist. — In  1852  he  pub..  Actuarial  Figments 
Exploded;  Letter  to  the  Rt,  Hbn.  J,  W,  Henley  in  Defence  of  the  Life  Assu,    Offices,     In 
1853  he  was  Act  of  the  United  Mut,  Mining,     In  1854  he  found  himself  in  a  dispute  with 
the  Inst,  of  Act,  in  which  he  was  considerably  *' worsted."    About  1855  he  became 
editor  or  joint  editor  of  the  Weekly  Chronicle  and  Register^  a  journal  which  devoted  some 
attention  to  ins.  matters.     In  1850  he  was  Act  and  Sec  of  the  Brit,  Exchequer,     In  1858 
he  became  Sec  of  the  BriLy  Foreigny  and  Colonial*     He  has-  now,  we  believe,  retired 
from  ins.  pursuits. 
COLVOCORSSES'  Ins.  Case.— The  case  of  Captain  Colvocorsses,  of  Litchaekl,  State  of 
Connecticut,  who  was  found  dead  in  the  street  at  Bridgeport,  in  the  same  State,  on  the ' 
night  of  3rd  June»  1872,  is  at  the  present  moment  engaging  much  attention.    He  was  ins. 
at  the  time  of  his  death  for  about  ;£39,ooo  ($  195,000) — the  pol.  being  in  Many  of  the  best 
in&  offices  of  the  U.S.     His  means  were  slender  ;  the  ins.  only  (yiite  recently  effected. 
All  the  main  circumstances  point  to  Uiis  being  a  most  elaborately  arranged  suicide. 
[Ins.  Frauds.] 
COMA  (properly  JComa^  from  the  Qreek»  droiusiness^  and  iO'  lie). — Drowsiness  ;  lethargic 

sleep ;  dead-sleep;  torpor. 
COMATOSE  [/Comatosel. — In  deep  sleep;  ^  %isrva  implying  a  morbid  condition  of  the 

different  arrangements  of  a 
The  theory  of  Combiaations 
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is  closely  connected  with  the  theory  of  Prob.     The  earliest  reference  to  combinations  is 
contained  in  the  works  of  William  Buckley,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI. 

A  book  was  pub.  in  Antwerp,  in  161 7,  by  Erycius  Puteanus,  under  the  title,  EtycH 
Pateani  Fietatis  KaumcUa  in  Bemardi  BauhusU  Jesu  Proteum  Parthenium^  from  which 
it  appears  that  Bemardus  Bauhusius  had  composed  the  following  line  in  honour  of  the 
Virgin  Mary : 

"Tot  tibi  sunt  dotes,  Vergo,  quot  sidera  caelo." 

This  verse  had  been  arranged  in  1022  different  ways,  and  had  drawn  much  attention. 
The  modes  of  arrangement  had  not  all  been  exhausted,  because  Bauhusis  expressly  rejected 
all  those  which  would  have  conveyed  a  sense  inconsistent  with  the  glory  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  What  came  of  all  this  in  relation  to  the  development  of  the  theory  of  combinations 
is  well  told  by  Todhunter  in  his  Hist,  of  the  Mathematical  Theory  of  Prob. 

James  Bemouilli,  in  his  Ars  Conjectandi,  says  he  found  there  could  be  3312  arrange- 
ments of  the  preceding  without  breaking  the  law  of  metre. 

In  the  work  of  Schooten,  pub.  1658,  some  very  slight  remarks  on  combinations  and 
their  applications  are  given.  . 

The  earliest  treatise  on  combinations  now  generally  known  is  that  of  Pascal,  given  in 
his  Arithmetical  Triangle^  pub.  1665. 

In  1666  Leibnitz  pub.  a  work,  Dissertatio  de  Arte  Combinatoria. 

In  1693  Wallis's  Algebra  was  pub.  Appended  thereto  was  a  tract,  A  Discourse  im 
Cofnbinations,  Alternations,  and  Aliquot  Parts,  wherein  he  quotes  the  passage  from 
Buckley  already  noticed.  Wallis's  work  was  reprinted  by  the  Baron  Maseres  in  his 
collection  of  reprints,  1795,  pub.  under  the  title  of  The  Doctrine  of  Permutations  and 
Combinations^  being  an  Essential  and  Fundamental  Part  of  the  Doctrine  of  Chcmces. 

Simpson's  Nature  and  Laws  of  Chance,  pub.  1740.  contains  a  chapter,  ''  The  Doctrine 
of  Combinations  and  Permutations  clearly  deduced.'    * 

In  preface  to  3rd  ed.  of  De  Moivre's  Doctrine  of  Chances,  pub.  1756,  the  author  sajrs : 

Having  explained  the  common  nilea  of  combination,  and  g^v^n  a  tfaeorepi  which  may  be  of  a*e  for 
the  solution  of  some  problems  relating  to  that  subject,  I  lay  down  a  new  theorem,  which  is  properly  a 
contraction  of  the  former,  whereby  several  questions  of  chance  are  resolved  with  wtmderful  ease, 
though  the  solution  might  seem  at  nrst  sight  to  be  of  instti>erable  difficulty. 
Todhunter  says  this  new  theorem  did  not  amount  to  much. 

COMBINED  Experience  Tables.— See  Experience  Table  of  Mort.  (Nos.  i  and  2.) 

COMBINED  Life  and  Accident  Policies. — It  has  been  one  of  the  wants  of  the  present 
age,  and  is,  indeed,  the  completing  link  to  the  usefulness  of  both  accident  ins.  and  life 
assu.,  that  they  should  offer  their  combined  advantages  in  one  pol.  Life  assu.  is  a  thing 
for  the  future,  accident  ins.  for  the  present.  A  combination  reaches  both  the  present  and 
future.  A  man  may  have  his  life  assured,  but  if  a  serious  injury  happen  to  him  his 
income  may  cease,  and  his  L.  pol.  lapse  by  reason  of  non-payment  of  prem.  But  if  his 
pol.  secure  him  an  income  while  disabled  from  work,  it  provides  the  means  for  keeping 
Itself  in  force.  Our  American  cousins  have  been  shrewd  enough  to  discover  this,  and 
combined  life  and  accident  ins.  is  now  a  leading  and  settled  fact  there.  In  England  we 
are  more  slow.  At  last  the  advantage  may  be  secured  here.  The  Colonial  Assurance 
Corporation  has  prepared  tables,  and,  indeed,  perfected  a  scheme  of  combined  accident 
and  life  assu.  which  app>ears  perfect  in  its  details,  and  which  is  already  receiving  con- 
siderable support  I'he  additional  prem.  required  for  the  accident  portion  of  the  risk  is 
so  small,  ana  the  advantages  offered  so  considerable,  that  the  project  must  command 
attention. — Accident  Record. 

COMBUSTIBLE  (from  comburo,  to  burn;  or,  /  set  on  fire). — The  designation  of  a  body 
which  is  capable  of  combining  with  oxygen,  with  the  evolution  of  heat  and  light  Non- 
combustibles  are,  in  conventional  language,  bodies  which  do  not  bum,  but  support  the 
combustion  of  other  substances. 

COMBUSTION.— This  word,  in  its  direct  sense,  means  burning;  but  it  is  frequently  used 
in  another  sense,  viz.  instead  of  ignition^  which  signiBes  the  property  of  taking  fire.  This 
distinction  is  material ;  but  having  noteid  it,  we  must  proceed  to  speak  of  combustion  in 
the  sense  generally  understood.  It  resolves  itself  under  two  heads,  so  far  as  our  subject 
is  concerned,  viz.  Combustion,  Human  ;  Combustion,  Spontaneous. 

COMBUSTION,  Human  (sometimes  designated  "  Pnetematural  Combustion  of  the  Human 
Body  ").  — Among  the  many  **  causes  of  death  "which  we  have  occasion  to  review  in  this 
work,  none  presents  such  remarkable  features  as  that  of  the  so-called  combustion  of  the 
human  body.  Our  first  idea  was  to  discard  it  as  altogether  improbable ;  but  upon 
looking  into  the  authorities,  they  seem  too  strong  for  such  a  course.  Our  next  duty, 
therefore,  is  to  present  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  cases  recorded,  and  the  opinions  of  the 
principal  writers  on  the  subject  We  do  not  find  any  such  deaths  recorded  in  our  own 
K^.-Gen.  reports. 

The  first  discoverer  of  this  phenomenon  is  said  to  have  been  Andrew  Vulparius,  Prof, 
of  Anatomy  at  Bologna  in  1669  ;  but  this  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  fact  that 
Lord  Bacon,  in  his  Universal  Nat.  I/ist.,pvLh.  1 622,  says,  "Such  flames  would  of\en 
arise  in  us  if  the  natural  moisture  did  not  quench  them." 

In  the  German  Ephemerides,  pub.  1670,  there  occurs  under  observation  77  the  following : 
"Very  strong  fires  may  be  kindled  in  our  bodies,  as  well  as  in  other  animals  of  a  hot 
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temperament,  not  only  by  nature,  but  by  art,  which  being  able  to  kill,  will  serve  for  a 
better  proof  of  my  argument"  Again:  *'In  the  northmost  countries  flames  evaporate 
from  the  stomachs  of  those  who  drink  strong  liquors  plentifully." 

Marcellus  Donatus  says  that  in  the  time  of  Godfrey  of  Boulogne's  Christian  war  in  the 
territory  of  Nivera,  "  People  were  burning  of  invisible  fire  in  their  entrails,  and  some  had 
cut  off  a  foot  or  a  hand  where  the  burning  began,  that  it  should  not  go  farther  I  " — Mirab, 
Hist,  Medic,,  where  other  equally  extraordinary,  and  we  may  add  incredible,  instances 
are  given. 

In  the  Hist  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  1706,  p.  23,  it  is  stated,  upon  the  authority  of 
M.  Litre,  such  a  drying  up  may  be  caused  in  our  body  by  drinking  rectified  brandy  and 
strong  wines,  if  mixed  with  camphor.  He  was  speaking  of  the  dissection  of  a  woman, 
aged  45,  who  was  said  to  have  been  so  consumed. 

Sanctorius  stated  that  numbness  is  an  effect  of  too  much  internal  heat,  and  also  that 
the  friction  of  the  palms  of  the  hands,  or  of  any  other  parts  of  our  body,  may  produce 
those  fires,  ** commonly  called"  ignes  lambentesl 

In  1763  Bianchini,  prebendary  of  Verona,  pub.  An  Account  of  the  Countess  Cornelia 
Bandu  of  Cesena,  who  was  Consumed  by  a  Fire  kindled  in  her  own  Body;  with  an  Inquiry 
into  the  Cause,  supported  by  instances  of  a  like  nature.  The  lady  was  in  her  62nd  year, 
and  well  until  the  incident  narrated.  ''The  fire  was  caused  in  her  entrails  by  inflamed 
effluvia  of  her  blood,  by  juices  and  fermentations  in  the  stomach,  and  many  combustible 
matters  abundant  in  living  bodies  for  the  uses  of  life ;  and  lastly  by  the  fiery  evaporations 
which  exhale  from  the  settling  of  spirits  of  wine,  brandies,  etc."  The  writer  adds, 
"Although  the  salts  in  living  and  vegetable  creatures  are  not  naturally  inclined  to  kindle, 
they  often  contribute  to  it  when  joined  by  a  strong  fermentation." 

In  the  Gents,  Mag,  for  1763,  it  is  recorded  of  three  noblemen  of  Courland,  who  drank 
by  emulation,  strong  liquors,  that  two  died  "scorched  and  suffocated  by  a  flame  forcing 
itself  from  the  stomach." 

In  the  Phil,  Trans,  for  1775  will  be  found  ^n  Account  of  a  Woman  accidentally  burned 
to  death  at  Coventry,  by  B,  Wilmer,  Surgeon  at  Coventry,  in  a  Letter  to  Mr.  fVilliam  Sharp, 
Mary  Clues,  aged  52,  was  much  addicted  to  drinking.  She  would  drink  as  much  as  four 
half  pints  of  rum  undiluted  in  a  day.  Her  health  declined  ;  she  had  jaundice ;  took  to 
her  bed,  but  still  drank.  She  was  foimd  one  morning  in  bed,  entirely  consumed  except  a 
portion  of  her  legs.  "  There  were  not  the  least  remains  of  any  skin,  muscles,  or  viscera. 
The  bones  of  the  skull,  thorax,  spine  and  the  upper  extremities  were  completely  calcined, 
and  covered  with  a  whitish  efflorescence  ! " 

Many  details  of  this  case  will  be  found  in  the  Ann.  Regis,  for  the  year  named.  The 
writer  there  says  the  only  way  he  can  account  for  her  death  is  that  her  clothes  accidentally 
caught  fire,  and  "  that  her  solids  and  fluids  were  rendered  inflammable  by  the  immense 
quantity  of  spirituous  liquors  she  had  drunk ;  and  that  when  she  was  set  fire  to  she  was 
probably  very  soon  reduced  to  ashes,  for  the  room  suffered  very  little  /  " 

In  the  Quart,  Journ.  of  Science  and  Art,  for  1829,  pub.  bv  the  Royal  Inst  of  Gt. 
Brit,  there  appeared  the  following: — "Human  combustions  do  not  depend  upon  the 
combination  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  because,  ist,  there  is  not  sufficient  heat 
evolved ;  2nd,  there  is  not  the  production  of  a  charcoal  requiring  a  high  heat  for  its 
incineration  ;  3rd,  there  are  no  ammoniacal  products  formed.  The  effects  appear  to 
depend  altogether  upon  a  new  arrangement  of  the  elements  previously  existing  in  the 
human  body." 

The  following  instance  is  recorded  in  the  Encyclo,  Brit,  8th  ed.  (18^4) : 


memDers  ot  tbe  tamiiy  were  awaKenea  oy  an  extremely  onensive  smeii  caac  pervaaea  cne  nouse,  ana 
which  was  observed  to  proceed  from  the  apartment  in  which  the  old  woman  and  her  daughter 
lay.  The  smoke  was  found  to  proceed  from  the  body  of  the  old  woman,  which  appeared  to  be  bumin^r 
with  internal  fire.  The  body  was  as  black  as  coal,  and  the  smoke  appeared  to  proceed  from  every  part 
of  it.  The  combustion  was  arrested  with  difficult^r,  though  there  was  no  flame.  Her  daughter,  who 
slept  in  the  same  bed,  sustained  no  injury,  nor  did  the  combustion  extend  to  the  bed  or  bed-clothes, 
which  were  quite  uninjured,  though  stained  with  the  smoke.    This  case  is  related  by  Dr.  Apjohn. 

The  writer  of  this  art,  afler  reviewing  the  several  theories  which  have  been  put  forward 
on  this  subject,  concludes,  ''  It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  as  yet  the  cause  of  this 
strange  occurrence  has  not  been  satisfactorily  ascertained. " 

M.  Marc,  a  French  physician,  supposed  the  phenomena^  to  be  caused  by  the  generation 
of  inflammable  gaseous  products  within  the  tissues  of  tHe'body ;  and  provided  one  of 
these  gaseous  products  were  oxygen,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  such  might  lead  to  the 
combustion  of  the  body.  As  phosphorus  occurs  as  a  large  constituent  of  some  of  the 
tissues,  if  we  suppose  that  phosphuretted  hydrogen  (a  gas  which  takes  fire  whenever  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air)  is  the  inflammable  gas  generated,  and  that 
it  fills  the  bowels  and  pervades  the  tissues,  it  would  both  account  for  the  rapidity  and 
spontaneity  of  the  combustion. 

That  great  authority,   Dunglison,  speaking   of  the  cause  of  this  combustion,   says, 

some  suppose  that  there  is  r "-— '-  '-  " '  '*"-  ^'^^~   ^•-*  ^^-*^  *^ *•"*' 

contact  of  fire  is  necessary 
saturation  of  the  organs;  a 
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render  the  body  combustible.  AiK>ther  theory  refers  the  combttstion  to  the  agoxy  of 
electric  fluid.  It  is  difficult,  however,  on  this  hypothesis  to  eiiplain  the  rapidity  of  the 
combustion,  and  the  complete  reduction  oi  the  body,  or  its  parts,  to  ashes. 

In  the  Emporium  of  Arts  and  Sciences^  vol.  L,  will  be  found  an  art.  by  M.  Pierre  Ainie 
Lair,  On  tht  Combustion  of  the  Human  Body  by  the  long  and  immodarate  use  ef  Spiriimous 
Liquors,  This  writer  thinks  that  the  phenomenon  is  occasioned  by  an  alcoholic  impreg- 
nation of  the  body,  and  that  actual  contact  with  fire  is  then  necessary  to  produce  iL 
Other  continental  writers,  as  Maffie,  Le  Cat,  Kopp,  and  Marc,  attribute  it  solely  to  the 
agency  of  electric  fluid. 

Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth^  in  his  Notes  on  Spontaneous  Combustion^  '^^SS^  says,  "  The  term 
has  been  generally  applied  to  the  wonderful  ignition  of  the  human  body,  the  causes  of 
which  seem  now  to  be  fully  understood, ''    He  treats  of  the  subject  in  relation  to  F.  ins. 

Beck,  in  his  Elements  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  (first  pub.  1823),  gives  an  epitome  of 
a  good  many  cases  of  this  character,  and  he  quotes  the  authorities  from  whicxi  be  has 
derived  them.  This  writer  has  pointed  out  that  the  cases  here  spoken  of  differ  firom 
ordinary  combustion,  which  require  large  quantities  of  fuel  to  convert  the  body  into  ashes, 
and  is  also  slow  in  its  progress,  and  the  heat  required  being  high,  extends  itself  to  sur- 
rounding substances.  It  is  often  incomplete,  and  particulany  so  as  to  the  bones.  There 
wiU  be  blisters^  scars,  etc.,  on  various  parts  of  the  unconsnmed  body. 

Dr.  MitcheU  has  also  written  upon  the  subject  in  the  American  Medical  Recorder, 

Dr.  James  Bell  Pettigrew,  M.D.,  of  £dm.,  in  his  able  paper  On  the  Presumption  rf 

Survivorship,  pub.  in  the  Brit,  and  For,  Medico-Chirur^ical  Review  for  Jan.,  1865,  says : 

In  death  by  tpontaneoot  combustion  the  changes  induced  in  the  srstem  by  the  five  use 
of  ardent  spints  are  such  that  a  body»  in  a  manner  but  little  undentood,  becomes  ignited  and  is 
with  difficulty  extinguished.  As,  however,  the  examples  of  spontaneous  combustion  are  venr  i«i«, 
...  it  may  be  passed  oiirer  by  simply  remarking  that  it  is  most  common  among  females,  ana  when 
it  occurs  the  trunk  is  usually  completely  destroyed,  the  extremities  being  only  destroyed  in  part. 

In  the  4th  ed.  of  Wharton's  Law  Lexicon^  1867,  there  is  a  very  learned  art.  upon  the 
subject.  The  writer  says  a  question  may  arise  as  to  this  being  the  cause  having  operated 
"where  persons  are  found  burnt  to  death."  We  think  we  should  only  resort  to  this  theory 
when  every  other  failed.  He  gives  a  very  able  summary  of  the  d^jiactions  which  have 
been  drawn  from  the  cases  of  t&s  character  already  recorded : 

I.  The  subjects  were  nearly  all  females,  and  they  were  Car  advanced  in  life.  s.  Most  of  them  bad 
fiv  a  long  tmie  made  an  immoderate  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  they  were  either  very  &t  or  very 
lean.  3.  The  combustion  occurred  accidentally,  and  often  from  a  slight  cause,  such  as  a  candle,  a 
coal,  or  even  a  sparic.  4.  The  combustion  proceeded  with  great  rapiditjr,  usually  consuming  the 
entire  trunk,  while  the  extremities,,  as  the  feet  and  hands,  were  occasionally  left  uninjured.  5.  Water, 
instead  of  extinguishing  the  flames,  sometimes  f^ve  them  more  activity.  6.  The  nre  did  very  little 
damage  to,  and  often  (ud  not  affect,  the  combustible  objects  in  contact  with  the  human  body,  at  the 
moment  when  it  was  burning.  7.  xhe  combustion  of  these  bodies  left  as  a  residuum,  fat,  feetid  ashes. 
with  an  unctuous,  stinking,  and  very  penetrating  soot.  8.  The  combustions  have  occurred  at  all 
seasons,  but  most  frequently  in  winter,  and  in  northern  as  well  as  in  southern  countries. 

In  the  V  Union  Midicaie  for  1570  is  an  article  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  BerthoUe,  wherein 
full  details  are  given  of  a  case  of  spontaneous  combustion.  The  subject  of  it  was  a 
woman,  37  years  old,  who  was  addicted  to  alcoholic  drinks.  She  was  found  in  her  room 
with  the  viscera  and  some  of  the  limbs  consiuned,  the  hair  and  clothes  having  escaped. 
The  very  minute  description  of  the  state  in  which  the  deceased  was  found  £ows  that 
ignition  could  not  have  been  communicated  from  without,  and,  to  all  appearance^  this  is 
an  additional  case  to  those  already  upon  record. 

In  the  Scientific  American,  in  1070,  appeared  a  letter  from  Mr.  A.  B.  Flowers^  of 
Alexandria,  Louisiana,  that  a  statement  made  in  other  recent  articles  on  this  subject  to 
the  effect  that  no  one  had  ever  witnessed  a  case  of  spontaneous  combustion  in  the  human 
bodv  was  a  mistake,  as  he  was  himself,  wi^  seversu  others,  an  eye-witness  to  a  case  of 
the  kind.  The  person  who  was  the  victim  was  a  hard  drinker,  and  was  sitting  by  the  fire, 
surrounded  with  Christmas  guests,  when  suddenly  flames  of  a  bluish  tint  gushed  from  his 
mouth  and  nostrils,  and  he  was  soon  a  corpse.  The  body,  he  states,  remained  extremely 
warm  for  a  much  longer  period  than  usuaL  This  hardly  noeets  the  case  of  entire  con- 
sumption of  the  body,  as  stated  in  several  instances  above  eiven. 

The  ins.  offices  which  might  be  prejudicially  affected  oy  deaths  of  this  character  are 
L.  COS.  and  accident  cos.  We  do  not  think  they  need  raise  their  rates  in  consec^uence. 
COMBUSTION,  Spontaneous  (Fire). — The  power  of  ignition  inherent  in  ammal  and 
vegetable  substances ;  or  combustion  that  is  set  up  between  two  bodies  at  common  tem- 
peratures with  any  application  of  artificial  heat,  it  has  long  been  known  that  v^^table 
substances,  when  eitner  highly  dried,  or  insufficiently  dried,  and  closely  pack«l,  wlU 
ignite  by  their  own  spontaneous  action.  But  it  is  aiso  known  by  the  experience  of  fire 
ins.  offices  that  many  other  substances  are  endowed  with  the  same  dangerous  properties. 
We  intend  noting  various  well-authenticated  examples,  as  one  of  the  best  means  of  nunisfa- 
ing  practical  instruction. 

In  our  art  on  Coals,  we  have  given  some  scientific  evidence  regaiding  their  liability 
to  spontaneous  ignition. 

Oil  has  always  an  affinity  for  the  ozjrgen  of  the  atmosphere,  but  when  the  former  is  in 
a  body,  leaving  only  a  small  surface  exposed,  scarcely  any  action  can  take  place  ;  it  is 
only  when  vegetable  substances,  as  flax,  cotton,  and  such  loose  fibrous  materials,  are 
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mixed  with  it  (other  conditions  being  Beiyourable),  that  ignition  takes  place.-  It  is  also 
most  certain  to  be  effected  when  the  situation  of  the  heaps  is  rather  confined,  or  at  least 
not  exposed  to  anv  great  currents  of  air  by  which  the  temperature  can  be  rapidly  reduced. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  many  fires  in  former  times  could  have  been  attributed  solely  to 
such  an  origin.  It  has  been  noticed  that  most  if  not  all  the  experiments  and  disasters 
arising  from  contact  of  combustible  materials  have  been  accompanied  by  a  very  offensive 
smell. — Paptvorth. 

The  first  recorded  case  of  fire  from  spontaneous  combustion— there  must  have  been  many 
previous  cases  unrecorded — arose  in  1781  at  Cronstadt,  on  board  a  frigate  in  that  har- 
Dour.  At  the  time  of  the  frigate  taking  fire,  there  were  several  packages  of  matting  tied 
with  packthread,  in  which  the  soot  of  burnt  firwood  had  been  mixed  with  oil  for  painting 
the  ship,  and  had  been  lying  for  some  time  on  the  floor  of  the  cabin,  where  the  fire  was 
first  perceived.  In  consequence  a  trial  was  afterwards  made  of  40  lbs.  of  firwood  soot, 
soaked  in  about  35  lbs.  of  rape  oil  varnish.  It  was  tied  up  in  a  bass  mat  and  placed  in 
the  cabin  of  a  ship.  In  16  hours  it  heated  and  smoked,  and  until  20  hours  kept  steadily 
increasing  in  heat,  when  air  was  admitted  into  the  cabin,  and  the  whole  heap  burst  into 
flame. 

The  scene  of  the  experiments  was  varied.  The  materials  experimented  upon  were  placed 
in  houses,  in  chests,  in  vaults ;  and  with  similar  effect,  for  as  soon  as  air  was  admitted, 
flame  was  produced.  They  all  succeeded  better  on  bright  than  on  damp  or  dull  days. 
It  was  found  that  the  soot  of  wood  was  not  requisite  to  prepuce  flame ;  it  only  increased  the 
power  of  combustion.  Chimney-soot  used  instead  of  lampblack  or  wood-charcoal  was 
found  to  retard  die  action. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  it  is  nearly  a  century  since  these  experiments  were  made.  Is 
the  knowledge  of  these  fiicts  general  among  ins.  agents  ? 

In  1793  the  Rt  Rev.  Richard  Watson,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  pub.  Chemical  Essays,  and 

'  therein  he  narrates  the  following  experiment  by  Mr.  Lemery,  respecting  the  origin  of 

'  subterranean  fires.     We  quote  it,  because  we  think  it  illustrates  our  subject : 

He  mixed  2<  lbs.  of  powdered  snlphnr  with  an  eoual  weight  of  iron  filings,  and  haying  kneaded  the 
I  mixture  together,  by  neans  of  a  little  water,  into  toe  consistence  of  a  paste,  he  put  it  into  an  iron  pot, 

covered  it  with  a  cloth,  and  buried  the  whole  one  foot  under  ground.  In  about  8  or  9  hours  the  earth 
swelled,  grew  warm,  and  cracked ;  hot  sulphurous  vapours  were  perceived ;  a  flame  which  dilated  the 
cracks  was  observea ;  the  superincumbent  earth  was  covered  by  a  yellow  and  black  powder ;  in  short,  a 
subterraneous  fire,  producing  a  volcano  in  miniature*  was  spontaneously  lighted  up  from  the  rectprocad 
i  actions  of  sulphur,  iron,  ana  water. 

In  another  place  the  learned  author  says»  ^  Haifa  pound  of  steel  filings,  half  a  pound 
of  flour  of  brimstone,  and  fourteen  ounces  of  water,  will,  when  well  mixed,  acquire  heat 
enough  to  make  the  mass  take  fire." 

Murray,  in  his  System  tf  Chemistry,  1806-12,  says : 

This  absoipttoo  of  oxygen  by  fixed  oils  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  so  rapid  as  to  evolve 

beat  sufficient  to  cause  tMm  to  bum.    Many  rastaaces  of  spontaneous  combustion  had  occurred  fiiom 

this  cause.    ...    It  appears  from  these  that  if  hemp,  flax,  or  linen  cloth,  be  steeped  in  linseed  oil, 

if  it  lie  in  a  heap,  and  be  somewhat  pressed  together  and  confined,  its  temperature  rises,  a  smoke 

'  issues  firom  it,  and  at  length  it  takes  fire.    The  same  thing  happens  with  mixtures  of  oil  and  fine 

I  charcoal,  as  lampblack,  wrapt  up  in  linen.    In  one  experiment,  a  mixture  <A  this  kind  became  warm 

in  about  z6  hours,  and  emitted  steam ;  in  two  hours  more  it  emitted  smoke,  and  immediately  took  fire. 

In  another  tike  combnstioa  happened  in  nine  hours.    The  experiment  succeeded  only  when  dxying  oils 

\  were  used. 

I  Henry,  in  his  Elements  of  Experimental  Chemistry,  iSio,  said  : 

^  The  fixed  oils,  such  as  are  obtained  by  pressure  from  certain  vegetables,  as  the  olive,  almond, 
linseed,  poppy  seed,  rape  seed,  etc.,  have  a  singular  property,  which  has  led  sometimes  to  serious 
accidents.  When  mixed  with  lampblack,  or  witii  any  light  kmd  of  charcoal,  and  even  with  vegetable 
substances,  as  cotton,  wool,  or  flax,  the  mixture  after  some  time  heats  spontaneously,  and  at  length 
bursts  into  flame.  This  combustion  has  sometimes  been  observed  to  take  place  in  the  waste  cotton 
employed  to  wipe  the  oil  frt>m  the  machinery,  and  has  prob.  occasioned  many  of  the  dreadful  fires  which 
have  happened  in  cotton  mills,  and  for  which  no  adequate  cause  could  be  assigned. 

On  the  8th  July,  181 5,  about  25  pieces  of  doth,  each  of  which  contained  nearly  30 
ells,  were  deposited  upon  wooden  planks  in  a  cellar  at  Lyons,  for  concealment.    In  their 
manufacture  25  ll».  of  oil  had  been  used  for  a  quintal  of  wool.     The  cloth  was  quite 
greasy,  and  each  piece  •weighed  from  80  to  90  ll».     The  cellar  had  an  opening  to  the 
I  north,  which  was  carefully  ^ut  up  with  dung,  and  the  door  was  concealed  by  bundles  of 

f  vine-props,  which  freely  admitted  the  air.     On  the  morning  of  the  4th  Aug.  an  intolerable 

J  smell  was  observed,  and  the  person  who  entered  the  cellar  was  surrounded  with  a  thick 

smoke,  which  he  could  not  support.  Entering  afterwards  with  a  lantern,  he  perceived  a 
shapeless,  glutinous  mass,  apparently  in  a  state  of  putrefaction.  He  then  removed  the 
dung  from  the  opening,  and  as  soon  as  the  circulation  of  air  was  estab.  the  doth  took  fire. 
In  another  comer  of  the  cellar  la^  a  heap  of  stufls  which  had  been  ungreased,  and  pre- 
X  pared  for  the  fuller,  but  they  sufrered  no  change. — Quarterly  Joum.  of  Arts,  Oct.,  1820. 

^  Fyfe,  in  his  Elements  of  Chemistry  [about  1820],  says : 

The  fixed'or  unctuous  oils  absorb  oxygen  ;  linseed  oil.  for  instance,  when  spread  on  paper,  has  been 
A  found  to  imbibe  not  less  than  twelve  times  its  weight  of  it.    Under  certain  circumstances  the  absoriH 

^  tion  goes  on  so  rapidly  that  the  heat  generated  is  auAcient  to  cause  combustion.    Wkenjfor  itutanct, 

iaw  or  cloth  it  UMthed  in  a«7,  OMd  heaptd  togBtker-  ^  /iMS^eraiicr*  very  soon  russ,  a$ul  ttat  last  tukn 
t^  /ire.    Hence  the  necessity  of  being  cautious  in  tlwl"  •.ftf^uide  tow  or  other  matters  which  have  been 

ji  used  for  cleaning  the  ouy  parts  of  machinery^^^'^^ftnces  have  occurred  of  fires  being  occasioned 

'.  this  way.  -'» ^  ttt»**" 
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It  ought,  from  this  explanation,  to  have  been  understood  how  it  was  that  shoddy  mills 
were  found  to  be  such  dangerous  risks  for  fire  offices. 

-On  the  loth  Aug.,  1833,  a  memorable  fire  occurred  at  the  north-west  stores  of  the 
Dublm  Custom  House.  The  property  destroyed  was  estimated  at  ;^500^ooo.  The 
cause  of  the  fire  being  involved  in  some  mystery,  the  Gov.  offered  a  reward,  first  of  ;f  300, 
and  afterwards  a  further  sum  of  ;£^iooo,  but  no  satisfactory  information  was  obtained. 
An  inquiry  was  then  instituted.  It  was  proved  that  there  were  stored  at  the  time  of  the 
fire  a  number  of  bales  of  carded  Leghorn  rags,  some  of  which  had  been  used  by  the 
porters  to  cleanse  their  oily  hands.  Also  a  quantity  of  bark,  tallow,  valonia,  old  ropes, 
36  bales  of  cotton-wick,  a  lot  of  empty  puncheons,  etc.  There  were  also  some  palm-oti, 
cotton  and  wool,  two  bales  of  hemp,  etc.  The  palm-oil  was  said  to  be  *'  as  solid  as 
butter."  These  were  stowed  where  the  fire  was  first  seen.  The  result  of  the  inquiry 
showed  that  there  were  abundant  materials  from  which  the  fire  might  have  originated 
through  spontaneous  ignition,  to  which  no  doubt  it  owed  its  origin. 

Gaunter,  in  his  Handbook  of  Chetnistryy  pub.  1840,  says : 

The  other  point  I  have  to  mention  is  the  combustion  of  vegetable  substances,  said  to  be  caused  by 
fermentation.  The  theory  of  this  phenomenon  does  not  seem  properly  understood  by  those  who 
have  not  made  natural  science  an  object  of  particular  study.  When  masses  of  vegetable  prodacts  are 
put  together  in  a  confined  place,  without  being  sufficiently  dry,  they  ferment  or  heat,  as  it  is  called, 
until  they  take  fire.  Such  is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  wet  hay  made  into  a  rick  or  mow,  and  damp 
cotton  stowed  away  in  the  hold  of  a  ship.  The  fermentation  which  thus  occurs  is  no  other  than  tae 
vinous,  arising  from  the  joint  action  or  the  sugar  and  zimomin  contained  in  these  vegetable  prodacts. 
Carbonic  acid,  by  its  formation,,  raises  the  temperature  very  high,  if  the  mass  be  large ;  but  not  high 
enough  to  produce  combustion,  as  it  is  supposed  to  do  in  these  cases.  I  have  before  said  that  liquidity 
is  inaispensable  for  fermentation.  The  limited  quantity  of  moisture  existing  in  a  half-dried  vegetable 
product  is  therefore  the  occasion  of  onlv  an  imperfect  fermentation  ;  but  there  is  a  liberation  of  die 
elements,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon,  oesides  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid..  There  may  be,  and 
there  no  doubt  is,  carburetted  hydrogen,  because  it  exists,  ready  fooned,  in  the  vegetables.  These 
elements  are  naturally  under  very  considerable  pressure,  which  increases  as  they  are  liberated,  because 
there  is  no  outlet  for  their  escape.  When,  therefore,  the  pressure  has  reached  a  certain  ^otnt,  the 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  forced  to  obey  thar  affinities :  a  partial,  and  perhaps  slight  explosion  takes 
place ;  the  gases  are  kindled,  in  the  formation  of  the  water,  and  the  whole  mass  of  vegetable  substance 
IS  ignited.  If  a  hay-mow,  however  wet,  were  perforated  with  stakes  or  poles  to  make  holes  for  the 
escape  of  the  gases,  no  combustion  could  take  place. 

In  the  Illustrated  Lond.  News^  28th  May,  1S42,  there  is  the  following  narrative  : 

A  few  days  since  a  remarkable  case  of  spontaneous  combustion  of  a  bed  occurred  at  Leamington, 
...  in  one  of  two  bedsteads  in  a  bed-room,  one  on  which  there  were  two  beds— the  one  atkalliasse, 
and  the  other  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  hair-mattress.  It  was  promptly  extinguished  by  the  appli- 
cation of  water,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  a  hole  about  8  inches  m  diameter  had  been  burned 
coii^iletely  through  the  floor  under  the  bed ;  and  on  examininj^  the  bedding,  a  corsesponding  cirde 
of  combustion  was  found  both  in  the  mattress  and  palliasse..  The  former  turned  out  en  exanxmation, 
instead  of  hair,  to  have  merely  a  thin  superficial  covering  of  thi»  substance,  the  interior  being  made 
up,  amongst  other  things,  of  roughly  broken  flax,  tow,  and  oakum,  which  substances  only  retquired  the 
contact  o?  oil  or  grease  to  ienite  of  themselves.  .  .  .  The  fire,  after  having  commenced  in  the  tow 
or  other  contents  at  the  under-side  of  the  mattress,  thence  burned  downwards  through  the  palliasse— 
the  straw  and  ignited  materials  setting  fire  to  the  floor,  and  thence  to  the  curtains  and  hangings.  .  . 

The  Times  of  8th  July,  1853,  contained  a  letter  from  a  correspondent,  who  gave  his 
name  and  address,  and  set  forth  the  following  fi&cts : 

Yesterday  I  had  about  20  yards  of  stout  unbleached  calico  sewn  together  in  three  lengths,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  sort  of  tarpauling ;  and,  to  make  it  water-proof,  I  placed  it  in  a  large  earthen 
pan,  and  poured  a  Quantity  of  boiled  linseed  oil  over  it.  To  avoid  the  smell,  I  directed  the  servant  to 
take  it  into  the  saddle- room  last  night.  This  morning  I  was  surprised  to  find  it  smoking  hot,  quite 
black,  and  just  ready  to  burst  quite  into  a  flame.  The  servant  says  it  was  very  hot  last  night,  but  he 
did  not  think  of  mentioning  it.  I  have  tried  the  same  operation  before  with  smaller  pieces  of  calico, 
without  any  such  result. 

On  the  5th  Sept.,  1853,  a  fire  occurred  in  Cannon-street  West.     On  the  circumstances 

of  the  fire  becoming  the  subject  of  a  judicial  investigation,  Dr.  Letheby,    Prof,  of 

Chemistry  at  'the  Lond.  Hospital,  was  examined  and  said : 

I  procured  samples  of  the  difietent  kinds  of  lucifer  matches  sold  at  the  defendant's  warehouse. 
I  now  produce  some,  but  not  the  whole,  as  some  of  them  had  spontaneously  ignited  as  they  lav 
on  my  laboratory  table.    I  have  analysed  the  chemical  materials  of  which  they  are  composed,  and 
find  tnem  to  be  chiefly  phosphorus  and  chloride  of  potash,  glue,  and   red  oxide  of  iron.     I  have 
made  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  conditions  under  which  they  will  prob.  ignite 
and  find  that  the  phosphorus,  itself  one  of  the  chief  constituents,  takes  fire  spontaneously  when  in  fine 
powder  and  exposed  to  the  air.    The  temperature  of  this  or  of  any  other  room  is  sufficient  to  fire 
phosphorus  spontaneously  when  in  a  powdered  state  on  the  surface  of  the  lucifers.    [The  witness  hex* 
showed  the  experiment.]    When  I  put  this  liquor  on  a  piece  of  paper  it  evaporated,  and  there  was  left 
a  fine  powder,  which  ignited  spontaneously.    I  then  made  another  experiment  with  the  lucifers.   I 
exposed  them  to  a  temperature  of  x^o  degrees,  and  found  that  they  then  fired.    Such  a  tempcratuze  is 
very  likely  to  exist  in  a  window  in  summer  time,  unless  the  atmosphere  is  excluded,  and  then  it 
requires  a  higher  temperature,  viz.  one  of  220  degrees.    Slight  friction  will  also  set  lucifers  on  fiie: 
for  example,  the  shasing  of  a  parcel  containing  them,  or  the  box  being  knocked  down  by  rats,  or 
other  cause. 

The  Builder  for  1854  contains  an  account  of  a  five  at  Gloucester  Cathedral,  from  which 

we  take  the  following  passages  : 

Shortly  before  the  occurrence  of  the  fire,  the  workmen,  who  had  been  engaged  in  polishing  the 
throne  and  other  carved  woodwork  in  the  choir,  left  off,  it  being  6  o'clock  p.m.  The  men  had  oeea 
employed  in  applying  boiled  oil  and  turpentine  in  e(}ual  proportions  to  the  woodwork,  rubbing  it  dry 
witn  cotton  rags,  chiefly  portions  of  old  cotton  stockings.  Then  after  use  they  placed  them  in  a  rush 
basket,  and  set  it  in  the  pew  in  front  of  the  throne.  This  was  exactly  the  place  where  the  fire  broke 
out  three  hours  afterwards.    It  was  supposed  the  men  had  used  fire ;    ...    all  denied  that  any  fire 
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or  maicb  had  been  used  bv  them  on  that  day.  E«>erinieats  were  therefore  made  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  distinctly  whether  the  fire  might  have  been  caused  by  spontaneous  combustion.  The 
men  employed  placed  their  rags  (saturated  with  oil  and  turpentine)  in  a  rush  basket,  as  before.  }n  an 
hour  the  outside  of  the  basket  was  found  to  be  warm,  and  soon  after  the  rags  began  to  smoke.  In  two 
hours  a  continuous  and  strong  cloud  of  smoke  escaped  from  the  basket,  and  in  three  hours  the  whole 
burst  into  a  flame. 

A  second  experiment  was  tried  with  a  like  result.     Hence  fires  in  cabinet-makers'  risks. 

In  1855  Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth,  Surveyor  of  Alliance  F.  office,  pub.  a  little  pamphlet. 
Notes  on  Spontaneous  Combustion :  an  Appendix  to  Notes  on  the  Causes  of  Fires  in  Build- 
ings,   The  author  says : 

Bv  far  the  most  important  of  all  natural  causes  of  fires,  and  the  one  which  is  chieflv  referred  to  in 
works  on  chemistry,  is  the  combustion  which  is  now  most  satisfactorily  ascertained  to  take  place 
where  lumps  of  hemp,  flax,  or  cotton,  more  or  less  oiled  or  greased,  are  thrown  down  or  placed  care- 
lessly together.  This  question  materiallv  affects  the  preservation  of  all  manufactories,  particularly 
where  machiner]^  is  employed ;  for  it  will  he  seen  herein  that  even  soiled  rags  used  by  engravers  and 

Erinters  in  cleaning  their  printing  plates  are  subject  to  spontaneous  combustion  if  allowed  to  remain 
eaped  together  for  a  few  hours.     The  Matural  ignition  of  vegetabie  bodies^  however ^  does  not  appear 
to  have  met  with  much  popular  attention. 

We  have  in  this  art.  quoted  many  of  the  examples  given  by  this  author. 

In  the  8th  ed.  oi  Encyclo^  Brit,^  vol  14,  pub.  1857,  there  is  the  following  :  Spontaneous 
combustion  may  arise  in  inert  matter  from — i.  Friction  or  percussion,  by  which  the 
latent  heat  of  bodies  is  suddenly  converted  into  sensible  heat.  2.  By  fermentation  of 
v^etable  matter,  as  in  the  firing  of  new  hay,  of  collections  of  linen  rags,  roasted -bran, 
and  powdered  charcoal ;  in  which  the  beat  excited  appears  to  be  owing  to  the  rapid 
absorption  of  watery  vapour,  which,  when  condensed,  gives  out  its  latent  caloric  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  cause  ignition.  3.  By  chemical  action — as  in  the  effect  of  drying  oils  on 
hemp,  flax,  cotton,  and  on  some  powder — as  on  that  of  charcoal  and  black  oxide  of 
manganese ;  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  essential  oils,  indigo,  etc.,  or  the  mixture  of  oil 
with  wool. 

In  the  6th  ed.  of  lire's  Diet,  of  Arts,  etc,  pub.  1867,  and  edited  by  Robt.  Hunt,  we 
find  the  following : 

Cases  of  spontaneous  combustion  are  by  no  means  uncommon.    Some  years  since  the  ed.  investi- 

Sated  the  conditions  under  which  H.M.  ships,  the  Imogen  and  Talavera,  were  burnt  in  Devonport 
ockyard,  and  he  was  enabled  to  trace  the  fire  to  a  large  bin,  in  which  there  had  been  allowed  to 
accumulate  a  mass  of  oiled  oakum,  pieces  of  old  flannel  covered  with  anti-attrition,  sawdust,  shavings, 
and  the  sweepings  of  the  painters',  wheelwrights',  and  some  other  shops. 

In  1868  was  pub.  Watts'  Diet,  of  Chemistry,  wherein  this  subject  is  treated  of  in  con- 
siderable detail. 

One  of  the  articles  which  has  lately  [1872]  shown  a  considerable  tendency  to  spontaneous 
combustion  is  manufactured  silk.  The  reason  has  since  transpired.  Many  of  the  silks 
manufactured  in  France  and  Belgium  go  through  the  process  of  being  <*  charged  " — that 
is,  they  are  treated  with  grease  or  oil  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  weight  and 
apparent  value.  These  ''  charged  silks"  are  now  known  to  be  so  combustible  Siat  the 
German  Railways  have  refused  to  receive  them  for  transportation.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
their  fraudulent  manufacturers  may  find  ''  transportation  "  more  readily. 

The  burning,  in  1872,  of  the  Continental  Sugar  House  and  Refinery  in  South  Boston, 
U.S.,  was  believed  to  b«  due  entirely  to  spontaneous  combustion  in  a  lot  of  sugar  boxes 
which  had  been  stowed  away  uncleaned. 

Charcoal  alone,  in  some  states,  appears  to  be  susceptible  of  spontaneous  inflammation, 
when  it  is  laid  in  heaps  or  subjected  to  trituration,  of  which  Sager  has  given  examples. — 
Nicholson* s  Journal,  [Chemical  Products.]  [Coals.]  [Fire  Annihilators.] 
[Guano.]    [Lime.]    [Lucifer  Matches.]    [Oils.]    [Solar  Ignition.] 

COMETS. — It  is  and  long  has  been  a  popular  notion  that  Comets  have  an  influence  in 
promothig  epidemic  diseases.  Hippocrates  appears  to  hint  at  comets  being  attended  by 
physical  convulsions  of  the  earth ;  and  it  has  since  been  ascertained  that  each  of  two 
comets  which  appeared  in  his  time  was  attended  by  an  earthquake.  [Earthquakes.] 
It  is  recorded  that  fearful  earthquakes,  fiery  meteors,  and  terrestrial  commotions  of  all 
descriptions  preceded  the  plague  of  1348.  [Plagues.]  Hecker,  in  his  hist,  oi Epidemics 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  states  that  comets  were  seen  in  1505  and  1506,  and  that  an  eruption 
of  Vesuvius  took  place  in  1506,  the  year  of  the  second  visitation  of  the  sweating  sickness 
in  England.  The  third  visitation  of  this  sickness  was  in  151 7 — a  comet  appeared  in  15 16. 
Other  serious  epidemic  diseases  occurred  in  Europe  in  15 17.  In  the  year  1529  sweating 
sickness  occurred  for  the  5th  time  in  England.  Hecker  savs,  *'  Comets  appeared  in  the 
course  of  this  year  in  unusual  numbers."  Dr.  Theophilus  Thompson,  the  ed.  of  the 
Annals  oflf^uenga,  remarks  that  comets  repeatedly  attracted  attention  about  the  time  of 
catarrhal  epidemics,  especially  near  the  visitations  of  15 10,  1557,  1580,  1732,  1737,  1743, 
and  1762.  It  is  certain  that  m  the  pestilential  year  1854  a  comet  appeared  on  29th  March. 
"  How  comets  should  influence  epidemics  is  by  no  means  a  question  likely  to  be  solved 
yet.'* — Haviland.  Halley,  of  ins.  fame,  first  ^^d  the  identity  of  comets,  and  predicted 
their  periodical  return.    [Epidemics.] 

COMITY  OF  Nations. — The  most  approprini  A^rase  ^^  express  the  true  foundation  and 
extent  of  the  obligation  of  the  laws  of  one  m.^^  "  ttfith^ti  Oie  Ictritoriesof  another. — Story, 
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COMMANDITE  [or  in  camtfundam]. — ^A  fonn  of  limited  partnership^  Ycsy  prevmlent  in 
France.  The  principle  applies  to  cases  where  the  contract  is  between  one  or  more 
persons,  who  are  general  partners,  and  therefore  jointly  and  severally  responsible,  and  one 
or  more  other  persons  who  merely  furnish  a  particular  fund  or  cap.  stooc,  and  hence  are 
called  commatidataires  or  commetCdataira^  or  partners  in  commandite ;  and  who  are  liable 
only  to  the  loss  of  the  actual  capital  theyliave  advanced.  The  bus.  is  carried  on  by  the 
original  firm  independently  of  the  persons  so  contributing  cap.  The  Joint-Stock  Cos. 
Act,  1867,  enabled  limited  partnerships  of  an  analogous  character  to  be  estab.  in  the  U.K. 

COMMENCEMENT  of  Insurance  Risks.— Questions  not  unfrequently  arise  regarding 
(he  actual  commencement  of  risk— -that  is  to  say,  the  moment  upon  which  the  insurer 
steps  into  the  position  of  the  insured,  regarding  the  contingency  insured  against.  The 
practice  varies  with  the  varying  nature  of  ins.  contracts.  Speaking  generaUy,  it  canmci 
commence  until  the  office,  or  the  underwriter,  has  done  some  act  by  way  of  assent, 
capable  of  proof.  In  Marine  ins.,  the  ''initialling  the  slip"  is  such  an  act.  In  Firr 
ins.  the  issuing  of  a  ** provisional  receipt"  by  the  co.  or  its  duly  authorised  agent  soffioesL 
In  Accident  ins.,  Glmss  ins..  If  ail  ins.,  and  Carriage  ins.  the  same.  In  each  of  these 
cases  it  is  usual,  if  not  absolutely  essential,  that  a  deposit  on  account  of  prems.  be  paid  by 
the  ins.  A  *'  consideration ''  is  thus  provided.  In  Lifs  ins.,  in  Fidelii^  m&,  in  CattU  ins. 
provisional  receipts  do  not  usually  apply.  The  agent  cannot  commit  the  co.,  otherwise 
than  by  the  express  authority  of  the  co.,  after  proper  forms  shall  have  beoi  filled  up, 
examinations  niade,  and  an  "  acceptance''  issued  from  the  chief  office.  Even  then  the 
CO.  will  not  be  upon  the  risk  until  the  prem,  shall  be  actually  paid.  The  reasons  for 
these  distinctions  will  be  obvious  to  our  readers.  In  Marine  ins.  special  considenitioos 
arise,  which  we  shall  notice  under  Commencement  op  Voyage.  In  Fire  ins.  a 
survey  is  generally  necessary,  in  many  classes  of  risks  absolutely  indispensable,  for  the 
safety  of  the  office.  The  " provisional  receipt"  is  therefore  so  shaped  that  if  the  risk 
be  not  regarded  as  satisfactory,  the  return  of  the  prem.  (less  a  proportionate  deductkm 
for  the  time  the  co.  has  been  upon  the  risk,  if  originally  so  stipulated)  hj  the  co.  termi- 
nates  the  transaction.  The  same  regulations  apply  to  Glass  ins.  and  to  Carriage  ins.  In 
Life  ins.  the  acceptance  or  rejectance  of  the  risk  depends  upon  medical  examination,  and 
a  consideration  of  "friends'  reports,"  etc.  In  Fidelity  ins.  the  acceptance  or  otherwise 
depends  upon  the  combined  result  of  a  series  of  inquiries.  In  CaUle  ins.  the  inspector  must 
issue  his  certificate  of  health  and  value.  Other  branches  of  ins.  have  to  be  dealt  with 
according  to  their  peculiar  requirements.  In  every  case  the  contract  can  only  be  finally 
completra  by  the  issue  of  a  duly  stamped  pol.  ;  and  all  previous  dealings  will  be  held  to 
be  subject  to  the  usual  conditions  of  such  pol.,  plus  any  special  n^ociations  or  requiie- 
ments  in  the  particular  case.    [Duration  of  Risk.] 

COMMENCEMENT  of  Voyage,  or  Risk. — In  marine  ins.  the  question  of  when  the 
vojrage,  or  the  risk,  actually  commences  or  commenced,  has  often  Ix^come  a  point  of  mndi 
importance.  The  matter  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  ins.  on  the  ship  may 
commence  at  one  period ;  the  ins.  on  the  cargo  at  another ;  and  the  ins.  of  the  freight 
[/.«.  rent  or  earnings  of  the  ship]  at  a  third.     We  will  treat  these  under  their  separate  heads. 

1.  Ship. — It  seems  to  be  clearly  decided  now  that  the  risk  on  the  ship  commences  at 
the  port  of  departure,  from  the  time  of  the  ins.  being  effected,  if  the  ship  be  there  ;  if  not 
there,  then  as  soon  as  she  arrives  there,  in  view  of  commencing  her  insured  voyage.  [At 
AND  From.]  It  is  thus  seen  to  be  of  the  highest  importance  to  specify  the  place  at  whidi 
the  risk  commences,  as  also  that  at  which  it  terminates. 

2.  Cargo, — The  words  in  the  ordinary  form  of  marine  pol.  are^  *'  Beginning  the  adven- 
ture upon  the  said  goods  and  merchandizes  from  the  loading  thereof  ab<Mrd  the  said  ship." 
Mr.  M 'Arthur  has  pointed  out  that  the  protection  afforded  bv  this  clause  is  incomplete^ 
when,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  vessels  he  at  a  distance  from  the  shore,  and  the  gooos  are 
conveyed  to  them  in  boats,  lighters,  and  other  craft  which  are  liable.to  be  «m:ked  or 
damaged  on  the  passage.  The  pol. ,  he  considers,  should  contain  the  words  "  indnding 
risk  of  craft,"  in  order  that  the  goods  may  be  covered  from  the  moment  they  leave  terra 
firma.  Some  cos.  have  remodefied  the  clause  as  follows  :  '*  The  ins.  aforesaid  sbaU  com- 
mence from  the  time  when  the  goods  and  merchandises  shall  be  laden  on  board  the  said 
ship,  or  vessel,  craft  or  boat^  as  above." 

it  is  generally  understood  as  implied  that  the  port  of  departure  [of  the  ship]  and  the 
port  of  loading  are  identical  [unless  otherwise  expressed]  ;  but  in  the  case  of  Carr  v. 
Montefiore^  decided  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  May,  1864,  it  was  held  that  where  ^ 
cargo  had  been  laden  at  a  previous  port  to  that  named  in  the  pol.  of  ins.  of  cargo,  but  the 
ship  had  called  at  the  port  specified,  and  by  reason  of  an  accident  had  unladed  a  part  and 
reladed  her  cargo,  that  was  a  sufficient  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  poL 

In  the  case  of  Jones  v.  Neptune  Marine  Ins.  Co.,  before  the  Courts  in  1872,  where  the 
question  of  freight  was  involved^  some  important  points  r^arding  cargo  were  raised.  The 
case  will  be  given  under  our  next  head. 

3.  Freight, — Freight  is  of  two  kinds,  vis.  :  I.  Bill  of  lading  fireight,  which  may  penerallj 
be  considered  as  coincident  with  the  risk  on  goods.  2.  Chartered  freight,  which  com- 
mences immediately  the  ship  commences  the  voyage  on  which  the  freight  is  ultimately  to 
be  earned.    These  will  be  discussed  in  detail  under  Freight.     For  our  present  purposes 
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the  case  of  yi9f$a  t.  Neptune  Marine  Ins.  Co.,  decided  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber  in 
1872,  will  afford  sufficient  insight  into  the  points  usually  involved.  In  this  case  the  ship 
was  chartered  for  a  voyage  from  Melbourne  to  Baker's  Island,  an  inaccessible  isle  in  the 
Pacific,  whene  there  is  nothing  but  guano,  which  the  vessel  was  to  carry.  The  freight 
was  ins.  from  Melbourne  to  Baker's)  Island,  and  during  her  stay  there  ;  and  the  question 
was,  what  portion  of  the  risk  was  undertaken  ?  The  pol.  was  in  a  new  form,  entirely 
different  from  the  common  form,  and  the  question  was  as  to  its  construction.  In  the 
ordinary  form  of  ins.  of  goods  on  a  voyage  it  ran  thus :  **  Beginning  from  the  loading 
thereof  on  board  th^  ship. "  But  nothing  was  said  as  to  the  time  at  which  the  risk  was  to 
begin  in  case  of  ins.  of  freight.  So  that  in  the  common  case  the  ins.  would  exist  as  to 
the  ship  during  the  voyage,  but  did  not  commence  as  to  the  goods  until  they  were  loaded 
on  board.  In  the  present  case  the  ins.  was  on  ''freight,  payable  in  respect  of  the 
voyage,  from  Baker's  Island  to  the  port  of  call  or  discharge  in  the  U.K.  ;  ins.  on  height 
beginning  from  the  loading  of  the  vessel,  and  ending  when  the  vessel  was  moored."  The 
question  was  what  these  words  meant.  In  point  of  fact,  the  vessel  was  lost  on  the  rocky 
shores  of  the  island,  when  the  whole  of  the  cargo  was  ready  to  be  put  on  board,  but  when 
only  a  part  of  it  had  been  actually  loaded.  Three  different  views  were  put — ^the  one, 
that  of  the  plaintiff— that,  as  a  part  of  the  guano  was  loaded,  the  pol.  had  taken  effect, 
and  the  whole  freight  was  recoverable  ;  secondly,  that  at  all  events  he  was  entitled  to 
recover /r(9  rata  for  as  much  as  had  beoi  actually  put  on  board  ;  the  third  view — that  of 
the  underwriters— was  that,  as  the  whole  of  the  guano  had  not  been  loaded,  no  part  of 
the  ins.  was  recoverable  ;  and  this  was  the  view  Uken  by  the  Court 

The  different  reasoning  of  the  Judges,  all  tending  to  the  same  result,  was  very  instructive : 

Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  declared  his  construction  of  the  pol.  to  be  that  the  words  in 
question,  *'  to  begin  from  the  loading,"  did  not  extend  the  risk,  but  rather  limited  it,  and 
required  that  the  whole  caigo  should  be  loaded  before  the  risk  began  at  all.  His  conclu- 
sion was,  that  as  the  whole  cargo  had  not  been  loaded  when  the  loss  occurred,  the  under- 
writers were  not  liable  at  alL 

Mr.  Justice  Mellor  concurred  in  the  conclusion,  but  for  an  opposite  reason — that  the 
words  extended  the  risk,  and  that  they  must  be  read  "from  the  loading  of  the  vessel  at 
Baker's  Island  to  the  port  of  call  or  discharge."  This  led  him  to  the  same  result,  though 
the  reasoning  was  founded  on  an  opposite  view  of  the  construction  of  the  contract 

Mr.  Justice  Lush  also  agreed  in  tne  conclusion,  though  for  a  different  reason.  In  his 
view,  he  said,  the  words  were  merely  descriptive  of  the  vovage,  and  were  not  intended  to 
define  the  risk.  The  voyage  was  "fipom  Baker's  Island ''—»./.  from  sailing.  Then  the 
words,  "  B<^iiming  from  the  loading,"  etc.,  were  to  be  read  as  qualifying  the  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  those  words,  and  they  made  the  underwriters  liable  only  from  the  time 
when  the  whole  of  the  cargo  was  loaded,  and  not  at  all  if  the  whole  was  not  loaded. 

The  verdict  was  therefore  entered  for  the  defendant  Co. 

Molloy  \De  Jurt  Maritimi  et  Navaii^  said,  1 701,  '*  If  a  ship  be  ins.  from  the  port  of 
Lond.  to  Cadiz,  and  before  the  ship  breaks  ground,  takes  fire  and  is  burnt,  the  assurers  in 
such  case  shall  not  answer :  for  the  adventure  b^an  not  till  the  ship  was  goru  from  the 
port  of  Lond.  But  if  the  words  had  been,  at  and  from  the  port  of  Lond,  then  they  would 
— upon  such  a  misfortune — have  been  made  liable." 

The  Ins.  Ordin.  of  Stockholm^  1750,  says  : — ''Where  the  ins.  for  the  outward-bound 
vovage  of  a  ship,  and  that  for  its  return,  are  underwritten  by  two  different  persons,  the 
risk  and  obligation  of  the  latter  commences  from  the  day  and  hour  when  the  master 
begins  to  take  in  ballast  or  goods,  tiiough  part  of  the  former  cargo  be  still  remaining  on 
board." 

Valin,  in  his  famous  Commentary  (1760),  says  : — "In  case  the  voyage  be  commenced, 
and  the  ship  a  little  while  after  remains  in  port,  the  assured  caimot  break  up  the  voyage, 
or  unload  the  goods,  to  the  effect  of  annulling  the  ins. ;  because  the  insurer  hath  b^un  to 
run  a  risque;  in  like  manner  z&  freight  is  enturely  gained,  when  the  freighter  unloads  the 
goods  during  the  voyage.'* 

The  subject  is  treatra  of  fully  in  all  the  leading  works  on  maritime  ins.  law. 
COMMERCE.— The  intercourse  of  nations  in  each  other's  produce  and  manufactures,  in 
which  the  superfluities  of  one  are  given  for  those  of  another,  and  then  re-exchaneed  with 
other  nations  for  mutual  wants.  There  is  a  distinction  between  commerce  and  trade ; 
the  former  relates  to  our  dealings  with  foreign  nations,  colonies,  etc.,  the  latter  to  mutual 
dealings  at  home.  The  afihirs  of  commerce  are  regulated  by  the  Law  Merchant,  Lex 
Mercatoria^  or  Commercial  Law. — M'Culloch's  Comm,  Diet. 

The  growth  of  commerce  is  intimately  associated  with  the  development  of  ins.  in  its 
various  branches.  It  may  be  said  that  to  merdiants  who  traded  in  foreign  lands,  Marine 
Ins.  became  at  a  very  early  period  a  necessity.  The  devdopment  of  this  necessity  will 
be  traced  in  some  detail  in  our  hist  of  Marii9E  Ins.  The  pirates  who  infested  the 
tracks  of  maritime  commerce  led  to  the  masters  of  vessels  seeking  first  ins.  against 
Captivity,  and  next  ins.  of  their  Lives.  The  stores  of  commerce  accumulated  upon 
land  led  to  the  necessity  of  protection  by  it|^  q{  Yiilk  Ins.  Many,  nay  most,  of  the 
other  branches  of  ins.  nowpractised  have  n?^  tfiore  or  less  out  of  tiie  development  or 
necessities  of  commerce.  Tnese  facts  are  ^T^^^  -^i^s  ^^  we  skill  not  attempt  to  .dwell 
upon  them  under  this  head.  ^  rjo"^ 
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Dr.  Price,  in  the  Supplement  to  the  4th  ed.  of  his  famous  OhservationSyyi^^  17S3,  says : 
— "  A  flourishing  commerce,  though  favourable  to  pop.  in  some  respects,  is,  I  think,  on  the 
whole,  extremely  unfavourable,  and  while  it  flatters  may  be  destroying ;  paxticolariy  by 
increasing  luxury,  the  worst  enemy  of  pop.  as  well  of  public  virtue ;  and  by  calling  off 
too  many  persons  from  agriculture  to  unhealthy  trades  and  sea  service." 

Dr.  Price  is  not  the  only  writer  who  has  enunciated  such  views ;  but  on  the  whole  they 
have,  we  think,  proved  fallacious. 
COMMERCIAL  Accident  Ins.  Co.,  Lim.,  founded  in  1870,  with  an  authorized  04).  of 
;f  100,000,  in  shares  of  £\,    The  prospectus  said : 

There  is  but  one  assu.  co.  in  Engrland  that  has  always  strictly  confined  itself  to  accident  assn. 
That  Co.  has  for  some  years  past  paid  to  its  shareholders  upwanls  of  40  p.c.  p.a.  in  div.  and  boBsts. 

The  present  Co.  is  by  its  art.  of  asso.  lim.  to  accident  assu. 

It  is  proposed  to  give  to  the  assured  who  have  not  made  a  claim  npon  their  pol.  during  each  year  a 
parti,  in  the  profits  of  the  So.,  in  the  shape  of  a  redaction  of  prems.  for  the  ensuing^  ]re«r,  tkns 
popularizing  accident  assu.  in  a  way  which  has  been  found  to  work  extremely  well  in  L.  assu. 

Through  the  influence  and  connexion  of  the  Directors  and  Man.,  aided  by  the  co-operatum  of 
several  of  the  existing  L.  and  F.  cos.,  a  large  agency  staff  has  already  been  secured. 

A  special  department  for  travellers,  warehousemen,  and  clerks  has  oeea  formed  under  the  patrofuigo 
of  several  large  firms. 

Again  : 

Ins.  against  accident,  or  the  result  of  accident,  is  one  of  the  wisest  provisions  that  can  be  made, 
especially  by  those  who  rely  on  their  bodily  activity  for  the  means  of  supplying  their  household  wants. 

It  is  of  great  moment  to  those  whose  income  depends  upon  their  being  able  to  fulfil  certain  duties, 
and  to  whom  even  a  few  days'  confinement  to  bed  or  couch  is  a  serious  financial  matter,  that  they 
should  be  able  to  provide  against  the  contingency,  and  provide  against  it  on  terms  as  Uttle  onerous 
as  possible. 

Mr.  R.  Dolphin  Wood,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Co.,  became  its  Man.  After  trans- 
acting a  limited  bus.,  its  pol.  and  connexions  were  trans,  to  the  Ocean^  TravtlUrs^  etc.,  in 
1872. 
COMMERCIAL  Casualty  Mux.  Assu.  and  Indemnity  So. — ^This  Asso.  was  projected 
in  or  about  1845  by  Mr.  R.  Thompson  Jopling.  It  was  to  be  based  on  the  mutual 
principle,  with  a  Guar.  Fund  of  jf  100,000.  The  profits  were  to  be  divided  every  three 
^  years  among  the  insured  ;  and  a  benevolent  fund  was  to  be  established  for  the  bene6t  of 
the  subs,  and  their  families,  **  to  be  applied  under  peculiar  circumstances,  and  in  a  manner 
to  be  determined  hereafter."  The  details  of  the  scheme  will  be  given  fully  in  our  art. 
Commercial  Credit  Ins.  ;  and  we  need  only  say  of  it  here  that  it  merits  most  careful 
attention,  as  well  from  the  novelties  of  its  features,  as  from  its  comprehensiveness  of 
detail.     The  Co.  never  got  beyond  prov.  regis. 
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